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five bridges over it. All theſe 


complaints are heard, and freſh inſtructions are given, 


apartments, where he reſides. with his three empreſſes. 


They have 


_ vaſt number of concubines, yet the ſucc 


"Fs, and 


ers. of ſtate, foreign amba 


The firſb apartment is called the Portal of great 
Beauty, or Putity; and it has three gates, which are 
never opened, but when the emperor goes out of town. 
Beyond this apartment is a vaſt court, adorned on 
each ſide with portisbes, ſupported by two hundred 

illars, which preſent a grand proſpect from the bier 
The ſecond apartment has five: gates, three of which 
are .never opened but for ths emperor, but the other 
two admit the officers of ſtate, Above each of theſe 


gates ſtands 4 ſpacious: hall, adorned with a large 


number of columns gilded on ſome parts, and painted 
with vermilion on others. At the end of this court, 


is the apartment called the Portal of the Beginning; 
and behind it another apartment, called the Portal 


of the South, which is the firit within the inner 
wall. The entry to this apartment conſiſts of three 
vaſt arches, with balls above each, well built, and 
beautifully adorned with all forts of paintings in 


gold and vermilion, according to the taſte of the 


hineſe. a . 50 . ry 
The next apartment is called the Supreme Portal, 
being far ſuperior to any of thoſe we have yet men- 
tioned. It has five gates, and the aſcent to each is 


23 ſteps ; but before they can come to them, 
t 


y. mutt croſs a moat filled with water, havin 

All 1 gates are adorn 

with beautiful pilaſters, richly carved and finely 
painted. At the end of this apartment is the grand 
imperial hall, the aſcent to which is by five pair of 
ftairs; each of forty ſteps, and all of fine marble, cu-/ 
riouſly. wrought: - Two of theſe ſtalrs are for the 
great officers of ſtate, and two more for the eunuchs, 
that in the centre being for the emperor himſelf, 


During the reigns of the Chineſe emperors, this hall 
was reckoned one of the wonders of the world, both 


for its architecture, and the richneſs of its furniture; 
but when the Tartars invaded the empire, great part 


of it was deſtroyed, This is the hall in Which the 


emperor receives the homage of all his vaſſals, and 
ives. audience to foreign ambaſſadors, as we have 
dy ſeen in the account written by Brand. The 

hall is ſurrounded with grand pillars, each two whereof 
are divided at the 1 4 an arch, which forms an 


opening below for every perſon, who has buſineſs at 


court, to ſtand according to his rank. | 


| fovereign forgets his ceremonial 


— 


e 


Beyond this is another ſpacious hall, called the Hall 
of Concord, | 


rd, where the emperor comes only twice in 
the year, to ſettle every thing with his officers of ſtate 
concerning the government of the empire. Here all 


| are determined, which have been ſent up 
from inferior tribunals. For this reaſon, there is at 
the eaſt end of the hall a ſpacious apartment, with 


places for the emperor's judges; and before them are} 
| benches for the council to fit en, who have come thither 
to plead the cauſe of thoſe who think themſelves. in- 


jured. Beyond this court are the emperor's private! 
It is called the Manſion of Heaven, clear and with- 


out blemiſh; and is the richeſt and moſt ſumptuous of | 


any in the palace. One of theſe ladies is conſidered; 


as his ſole empreſs, and the other two are treated 


according to the place they hold in his affections. 
arate apartments, and each of them has 
eunychs and ſlaves to wait on her, But beſides 
theſe three wives, he has a vaſt number of concubines 


| ſometimes upwards of a thouſand, but the children of 
theſe are. not conſidered as of the blood royal. This 


cuſtom is obſerved in Turkey; for Lady Wortley Mon- 
pa tells us, that though the, grand ſeignor has a 
| elta is con- 
fined. to the children of a few. 8 
Near the. ſe: | omen 
peror has a ſpacious court, adorned with pil- 


F 


ſeraglio, or apartment for the women, 


the em 


lars and colonades ; and jn it are ſeveral rooms, where | 


do enjoys himſelf with his miniſters and friends. 
uring theſe meetings, the veil, Which covered 


| al „and regal dignity, is laid aſide; and here che 


*. II. No. 5c 


8 


* 


in order to enjoy the plealures of a man. A little 
beyond this private apartment, is a | agus magnificent 
building, where the emperor's horſes 

All the ſervants 


under 


are allowed to paſs, when they want to go into the city. 
The bridge over the moat that ſurrounds the palace, 
is a moſt ſurprifing ſtructure. It is made in the ot 


ſtructure ; and its fore and hind feet ſtanding in 


one piece. It is called Ti-kyang, or the flying 


dom of Bamboos. 


: 7 


In each of theſe courts of the palace there is 2 


whom they offer facrifices. Among theſe, is one 
noted for its obſcenity; for the idol is repreſented. 
naked, in the ſame. manner as the Roman Pripus.! 


of debauches. The cuſtom however of facrificing 
to this filthy idol, is ſo much attended. to by t 
Tartars, who probably brought it out of their own 
country when they conquered China, that the em 
peror, from political motives, is obliged to compl! 
with it at leaſt once in the year. If he were to negle 


| this, he would incur the Uiſpleaſure. of his ſubjects, - 


that is, of. thoſe who are Tartars ; and they are not 
only the moſt numerous, but alſo the moſt powerful. 

All the ſtructures already deſcribed are covered 
with large thick tiles, varniſhed with yellow, green, 


temples, palaces,” and other public truQures, being 
3 diftan ce, appear 'as If covered wi 


| plates, of gold when the tun ſhines upon them; 
and the appearance is ſtill more heightened by the 
azure and green, than which. nothing. that we can 


form any notion of is more beautiful. > 


lyons, and other wild beaſts, that wi 


| about and 
extend themſelves the whole len 


of the ridge. 


one thing or . other ; and what is very remarkable; 
few of them ever viſit foreign countries. 22 


this extenſive empire, beginning with thoſe which 
are more to the ſouth; and here we have ample maz 
terials, in the learned works of the jeſuit; Father 
Navaretti. This jeſujt had viſited South America; 
and from thence crolled over to the Philippine Wands; 
where he ſtaid ſome conſiderable time, and then ſet 


— 


the more ſo to him, on account of his ſuperſtitioh ; 

but we ſhall keep as near as poſſible to his own words! 
© Leavin Ma 

and I was ob, | 

One day I went up a vaſt hill which tired me mach 


tered to guard the roads, of which the Chineſe ate 
extremely careful. The captain feeing me goin 


invited me into the houſe, to which he led ine by the 


N 


pomp as a monarch, 


are kept; and 

near it is a park, where he enjeys the exerciſe of rid- 

ing wu the weather will permit. | 
is maſter of the horſe, reſide here in different 

apartments; and there is a gate, through which they 


of a dragon, of an extraordinary ſize, and livel tf 


bridge; for the Chineſe have a tradition, that chi 
dragon fled. through the air from a kingdom of "the 
Eatt Indies, which they call Tyen-cho, or the King 7 


temple; and in all of them vaſt number of idols, to 


It is only worſhipped by the Tartars ; for the Chineſe -- 
hold it in abhorrence, and treat bes prieſts as the err 


* 
4 


and blue; and faſtened with nails; to withſtand the 
winds, which are very high at Peking. Theſe © 


The ridges; which al ways run from eaſt to weſt, | 
{riſe about eight feet aboye the roof; and the extreml⸗ 
ties are terminated with the figures of Ga tygers, 


The country around Peking is well cultivated; and 
it is ſurpriſing to ſee the number of inhabitants em- 
ployed in many different arts and manufaQtures; NG 
perſon is to be ſeen idle, they arg all *employetl in 

wha 


But we muſt now give an account of other parts ö 


out for China. The hardſhips he. underwent were 

coa {ſays he) we landed id Ching, 

iged to travel on foot for want of money. 
; 


and there I found a houſe where ſoldiers were quat- 


by, came out to meet me, was very courteous, and - 
hand. As ſoon as I fat down, he ordered ſome drink to 


be brought to me, made of an herb called Cha, = 
ers allgQed with my ſufferings. 
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water, ſupply the place of pillars. His body forms © 
the middle arch; his tail another; and his head and 
neck the third. The whole is of black jaſper, fo 
well cloſed and poliſhed, that it ſeems to be all of 
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aſked my Chineſe companion how I came to travel in 
that manner; and as I had been robbed at Lea, was 
much concerned to find that my things had been ſtolen. 


_ This was ſuch uſage as I did not expect to meet with, | 


but my companion told me that his countrymen were 


very hoſpitable to ſtrangers. He gave us what pro- 
Viſions he could ſpare; and when we left him, wiſhed 


us a good journey. I went on with y companion, 
who, though Chineſe, had been baptiſed, and was 


2 Chriſtian ; but in going down the hill, it was ſo 


Hteep and craggy, that my feet were fadly cut, ſo that 
I was ſcarce able to ſtand. At the bottom of the hill 
we came to an infidel's houſe ; but the people were fo 
civil, that they boiled a chicken for our ſupper, 
though we had not money to pay them for it. While 
It was making ready, I was ſo much fatigued, that 1 
fainted away; and though I preſeiitly came to my- 
ſelf, yet they thought 3 
fide preſently went into a room, and brought me warm 


cloaths to put on; and having eaten a little, he put 


me into a ſnug warm bed, ſo that I went to reſt. I 
was aſtoniſhed to ſee with what care this infidel at- 
tended me, for I could not have been better treated 
bad I been in Spain. All this he did for nothing, 
"which was what I did not ex 
Next day, as we were entering a great town, my Chi- 
gneſe companion, with another who carried what 
- . things we had left, went before; and I was left be⸗ 
1 tired and out of patience, among thouſands of 
_ Chineſe, without knowing how to aſk them any quel- 
tions. I was very ſick the whole of the afternoon, 
but no man offered to treat me uncivilly. At length 
my companion came to me, and we were kindly 
tteated by the people; for I muſt acknowledge that 
the Chineſe exceed in hoſpitality all I ever yet met 
Next day, it being very cold, as it was then near 
the middle of October, we continued our journey till 
we came to a river. I took off my ſhoes and ſtock- 
ings, and waded it in the water up to my knees, and 
Was very ſenſible of the violent cold. Soon after. we 
had croſſed this river, we pied a dreadful tyger, lay- 
ing on a rifing ground, cloſe by the road, which 
- frightened us much, for it was as big as a calf; Pro- 
vidence however protected us, for we ſtooped that it 
might not ſee us, and thus we remained unhurt. 
That day we came to a populous town, ſeated on a 
fine navigable river, with many veſſels upon it, and 
we thought to have got a boat preſently, but we could 
not, for the people were all in an uproar, becauſe 
they had received information that a band of robbers 
were abroad. At that time the Southern Chineſe 
had taken up arms againſt the Northern ones, whom 
we call Tartars; but we took no part in their quar- 


rel, for having procured a lodging we went to reſt; | 


and next day a boat landed us fafely at the famous city 
Chang-cheu. £ | . 
The city 


extenſive trade to the Manilas. It is ſituated in the 
province of Fo- Kien, and coſt the Tartars much blood 


and treaſure to ſubdue it; for being a frontier as well 


- "asa trading town, the people did not willingly part 
with their antient privileges ; but it was conquered 


dy ſuperior forces, and is now ſubje& to the Chineſe 


_ "emperors of the Tartarian race. It was, about the 
þ 2 Vf : . k S 4-4 
"dawn of the morning when we landed at this famous 


city; and curioſity led me to take a walk into the 


principal ſtreets, one of which was the fineſt and the 
"fulleſt of people I had ever ſeen, But what ſurpriſed 
me moſt was, to hear the people, as my interpreter 
-told me, ſaying to one another, This is one of the 
Fathers of Manila. I was much frightened leſt the 

" ſhould have treated me in a cruel manner, fo that 

went on as faſt as poſſible, to efcape the danger which 
I imagined to be hanging over me. I thought the 
ſtreet would have no end, for it was above a mile in 


length, and the fronts of the houſes were finely| 


- adorned with pillars and carved work. Troops of 
-horſe were marching out of the city in great confu 


> 1 fion, and I expected every moment that I ould be ap- 


| | prehended ;,.for the people, where we thaught to pro- 


market place. 


— —_ 


rible to us at fir | 
been an angel ſent from God. He came up to me, 


among infidels. | 


Chang-cheu is very much celebrated 
in China, and moſt of the inhabitants carry on an 


'to be in any danger of fa 
ſtately towers at equal diſtances, with ſtrong gates, 
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cure proviſions, would not ſuffer us to come into the 
In this uncertain ſtate we went 
into the boat, in order to be ferried acroſs the river; 
but there were many other paſſengers on board, who 
RPE their. Fe findl upon me all the time we were 
there. ; 25 ba 19 
It took up above four hours for us to ſail down the 
river about as many leagues; and when we landed, I 
* myſelf in a new world. 54 8 


. \ 1 3 4-474 &. » 2 25 
aving travelled about two Jeagues, we met with a 


tall, 1 Chineſe ; but though 'he was ter- 
, yet in the end he ſeemed to have 


made much of me, comforted me, and by ſigns made 
me to underſtand that I need fear nothing, for he 


would take care of me. I underſtood a little of what 
ſhould have died. The in- 


he ſaid, and wy Chineſe companion explained the reit 
to me very well. He took us to his lodgings,” and 
gave me the beſt room; when we eat, he gaye me the 
beſt victuals; he took me by the hand, and placed me 
on his right” fide, and always took the ſame care 
of me as if he had been my tutor or guardian; and 
I may ſafely ſay, I never ſaw a better tempered man 
„„ 55 e th 

Next day we continued our journey, and met with 


another Chineſe, who treated us in the ſame 3 


manner, and accompanied us to the city of Civen- 
Cheu, I was ſurpriſed to ſee ſuch a. place; for as we 
viewed it from an eminence, it ſeemed to be a little 

world within itſelf, When the Tartars took it, the 
walls were deſtroyed, but they were again rebuitt in a 
moſt maſterly manner, within the compaſs of two 
years; we walked round the walls, and counted the 
number of cannon, which amounted to upwards of 
one hundred and ſeventy, for I could not count the 
ſmaller ones, my attention being led off every moment 
to view things of another nature, which conſtantly 
preſented themſelves to my notice. | te 
Leaving this city, where we were hoſpitably en- 
tertained, we came to one of the moſt remarkable 
bridges T had ever ſeen. It is laid over a navi- 
3 of the fea, where formerly a vaſt num- 
r of people uſed to be drowned; and to prevent theſe 
fatal accidents for the future, Cai-Jang, a man of 
knowledge and benevolence, governor of this coun- 
try, cauſed the bridge to be erected at his own ex- 
pence. It is in length thirteen hundred and forty-five 
paces, and the piers upon which it ſtands are above 
three hundred. The intervals between them and 
the water are not arched but flat, each covered with 
five ſtones locked into one another. The ſides are 
adorned with beautiful baluſtrades, with globes, lions, 
and pyramids, at equal diſtances, which makes it 
have a moſt graceful appearance. The whole work is 
of a fine blue ſtone, ſo deep coloured, that at firſt 

fight it appears black; and though founded in the dee 
ſea, there is neither lime nor iron about it, the ſtones 
ef artifieially to each other, and notwith- 
ſtanding it has been built brooks yet it does not ſeem 
ling. There are on it five 


and guards of ſoldiers, . As I was travelling over it, 
the paſſengers told me' the following ſtory : Fe ormerly, 
when they croſſed this arm of the ſea in boats, a woman 
with child went on board; and the maſter told her, 
that ſhe ſhould be delivered of a ſon WhO would come 
to be a great mandarin, and ſo powerful, that he would 
build a bridge there at his own expence. They relate 
that it happened ſo, and the child proved to be the 
fame Cai-Jang, whom we have already mentioned. 
We muſt here, in juſtice to Father Navaretti, ob- 
ſerve, that he treats this ſtory as an idle tale; but 
indeed there is nothing at all extraordinary in it; for 
we ſeldom or ever read of a great man, but after his 
death ftories are forged, pointing out ſomething fore- 
told concerning him before he was born. A thouſand 
inftances of this nature might be mentioged ; but we 
ſhall paſs them over in filence, and go on with the 
jeſuit's narrative. 4 i | 4” 1 | . l 
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bhelp me on my journey; but I am rather inclin 


Three days after we had crofſed this famous 
bridge, we met with the general of Fo-kjen, who 
was marching to Chang-cheu, with twenty thouſand 
men. I was in great confuſion and diſtreſs on this 
| occaſion, conſidering in what condition a poor reli. 
gious man muſt be, in a ſtrange kingdom, and amidſt 
an army of idolators. The two natives of China, 
who accompanied me, were ſo good-natured, that I 
know not what I ſhould have done without them; 
not that any man ſpoke to me, or offered me the leaſt 
incivility; but merely becauſe. of the multitude of 
ſoldiers, to whom, as being unacquainted with their 
language, I could give little or no account of myſelf ; 
ſuppoſing it had been requeſted of me, nor did I know 
"what my interpreters might have ſaid, eſpecially as 
the accounts I had heard of the country, made no 
favourable impreſſion upon my mind. . _ 
Me paſſed within fight of the general 
marched near the ſhore; and it was ſurpriſing to fe 
what a number of waggons and baggage horſes he had 
to attend him. We had not raſſed Fim above a mile, 
when we came to the top of an eminence; and here 
again our fears were renewed, for we ſaw another 
large body of men coming up, with pikes in their 
hands, and making a very formidable appearance. 
They lined the road on both fides, and we paſſed 
through them without their offering us the leaſt injury. 
Indeed, I may juſtly ſay, what I have often heard from 
ſome of our brethren cho had travelled into thoſe 
rts before, that a man is in more danger in travell- 
ing through an army of Europeans, than one of Tar- 
tars. The country cottagers had their fruit and 
proviſions ſet out at their doors to ſell; as it is never 
known in that country, that a ſoldier does any injury 
to the people; for let an army be ever to numerous, 
the people are never in the leaſt afraid of them. 80 
ſtrict are the laws concerning the military, that I 
once ſaw a Chineſe foldier beheaded, for cheating a 
countryman of about the value of an halfpenny, 
in buying ſome rice. 1 1 
Before I came to the metropolis of Fo-kien, called 


Fo- cheu, I ſent my Chineſe into the city, to enquire 


whether there were any jeſuits there, and to find out 
the church. It was long before he came back, which 
troubled me much, becauſe I did not know but ſome 
accident might have happened to him, or he might 
have been taken up for a ſpy. 

In the mean time my other companions took me to 
an inn, as good as any I had ever / ſeen, either in 
France or Italy. We paſſed through two courts, 
and found a table covered with all forts of proviſions, 
- beſides a vaſt variety of fruits and ſweetmeats. I was 

extremely hungry, but it being the eve of St. Simon 


and St. Jude, I was afraid to eat, though my condition 
+. was ſuch, that] t have done it without any ſeruple 


migh 

of conſcience. My "countenance expoſed my forrow, 
but thoſe infidels did not know the reaſon, and yet they 
uſed every means to comfort me. It pleaſed God the 
© Chineſe returned ſoon after, and with him a Chriſtian 
of that city; but, for reaſons I could not learn, this 
- Chriſtian lefe me immediately, and I faw him no 
-more. Perhaps he imagined I wanted ſome money to 
to 
believe that he conſidered me as an impoſtor. 

Next day I was viſited by a phyſician, a Chriſtian, 
who not only treated me with tenderneſs, but like wiſe 
aſſiſted me with ſomething to ſupport me during the 
| - remainder of my journey. We reſted here two days, 
during which time I took a view of the eity, which 
1 found to be den, beautiful, adorued with in- 
fidel temples, ſome o 


permitted to be ſeen. The ſtreets I went thro' were 
exceedingly broad, and though not paved, yet they 
were very clean; with ſhops on both ſides, contain- 
ing every thing one could think of. Going along, 
I met three of their mandarins, and was ordered to 
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„ whoſe army | 


. 


them dedicated to the ſun, 
and others to the reſt of their idols; and though this 
is one of the leaſt metropolitan cities in China; yet 
it was amazing to behold the vaſt number of inha- 
bitants, and theſe only men, for the women are not 
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Iſo? 


| Durin 
more than three women, although perhaps near a mil 


make room for them ; and I ſtood as it were amazed, 
to ſee with what gravity they rode on horſeback, and 
what a numerous retinue they had to attend them. 
Leaving this place, we travelled five days together, 
without meeting with any thing remarkable, only 
that one Charles, a Chriſtian, happened to be com- 
ing that way, and as he knew: ſome of my order, he 
not only gave us proper directions concerning the 
road, but likewiſe ſome money to defray our expences. 
Five days longer we travelled over hills, whoſe” tops 
ſeemed to reach to the clouds; but, thank God, we 
met with no harm; and the laſt night we lay in a little 


|caſtle, in which were about fifty ſoldiers,” It is al- 


moſt incredible to think what civility we met with in 
this place, The commanding officer, who had a good 
room, quitted it for me to lay in it, though Ten- 


| deavoured-to be excuſed; yet he infiſted on my ne” 5 
FT Sts 


ing of it, and went himſelf to another. 
amazed at ſuch uſage among infidels, whom the 
Europeans, who are not half fo humane as they, call 
Darin L 34 2 erg 
Next morning the commander came to take leave 
of us, and begged pardon for the entertainment not 
having been better; which made ſuch an impreſſion 
* my mind, that 1 believe I ſhall never forget it. 
hat day we travelled over ſeven ſteep mountains, on 
the laſt of which it rained hard, ſo that we were 
obliged to take ſhelter in the cliff of a rock. I was 
both hungry and tired, for my companions had de- 
ceived me in the number of miles; but one of the 
Chineſe happening to have ſome boiled rice in his 
pocket, I ate heartily of it, and thought I never 
taſted any thi 
hill it rained againf; -and we met a company of horſe- 
men, who ſaluted us according to the cuſtom of their 
country, That evening brought us to the city” of 
Fo-nagan, but we were ſo late, that the gates. were 
ſhut; ſo that we were obliged to take up our lodging 
in a ſuburb ; where we had a bad night indeed, for 
there were no neceſſaries to be had; nor could we get 
a fire to dry our cloaths. Wet as I was, I lay down - 
upon ſome ftraw, but the cold was ſo intenſe, - that 1 
could not. feel in a manner whether I was dead or 
alive. It was the worſt lodging I had had during 
the twenty days I travelled in China; and it was wel 
we could get any at all; becauſe there were a great 
number of foldiers quartered, not only-in this ſuburb, 
but in almoſt every part of the neighbourhood. © 
Next day we went into the city ; and' as ſoon as I 
bad found out a jeſuit, he took me to the church, 
where I heard maſs, and was ſo much overjoyed to 
find thoſe of my own order in the place, befides ſeve- 
ral convents, that I forgot all my former ſufferings. 
g my forty days journey hither, I did not 


lion of men. One of theſe women was near the 
river ſide; another was at à conſiderable diſtance; 
and the tl. ird was at the door of à houſe as we paſſed 
through a village. 285 4 2 | 
The city bf 1 Fo-nagan is very much renowned in 
the province of Fo-kyen, and it ſuffered much-when 
the Tartars invaded this empire. It ſubmitted upon 
capitulation, that none of the inhabitants ſhould be 
ured; but no ſooner were the Tartars in poſſeſſion 
it, than they maſſacred fourteen thoufand men, 
among waom was a Chriſtian, who commanded the 
Chineſe army againſt the Tartars, and Who — * 
have been ſaved, but he would not give up his aut 
rity. Lau-Chung-zao, the governor of the city, a 
man of great bravery, knowing the Tartars would 


ſhew him no mercy, reſolved to poiſon himſelf; and 


accordingly ſent for ſome of his friends, among whom 
was the Chriſtian, the commander already mentioned, 
and he, the governor, invited them to follow his ex- 
ample. p Xs 4 8 2 3 £2 F3% 
hey all excuſed themſelves, and he took the 


{poiſon alone; ſoon after which, he expired in his 


eaſy chair, leaning againſt a table, and in that poſture 
he was found when the Tartars took the city. They 
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made ſeveral low. bows to his dead body, commending 
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nf ſo ſweet.” As we went down the 
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his 245 dying in ſucb a manner; rather than to 
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Thoſe laſt had hot water ſtanding at their doors, with 
. - the herb cha, for paſſengers to drink. The prieſts of 
_ theſe temples are called bonzes, and they beg from 


paſſen as they go along, but are extremely civil 
2 ber it — thing is given them, they make a tow bow ; 


but when it is refuſed them, they ſtand ſtill and ſay 


bigh rocks, where was à guard of ſoldiers, and a little 


5 of the vaſt numbers of ſoldiers that were quartered in 
_ almoſt every city, town, and village, and even in pri- 


Soldiers to ſearch our baggage ; but our infidel Chi- 


to another narrow paſs, ſomewhar like the former; 


+ ,chumens, or new-made converts, which Idid; but ſoon 
After they relapſed into ĩdolatry. Indeed I often found 
chat few of thoſe whom we had baptiſed in Chins 
i | 2 N 


enemies. 


Tue firſt thing I did, after I had got few days 0. 
A 
Chineſe language 


would 
other parts of this vaſt empire; for I had already con- 
verted a vaſt number of the infidels, all of whom had 


+ [AS ever 


eleven days to croſs ; but at the e 
neat, that nothing could be fitter for the purpoſe. All 


* 
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. ſun ſhone bright e we reſted ourſelves a- 


man, which was the firſt and laſt I ever ſaw at an inn 
in China, though 1 lodged at many. N 


cious city, ſurrounded by pleaſant gardens, and ex- 
of China, we meet with vaſt numbers of people. 


There is one thi | | 
larity, and that is, that as often as a mandarin, or 


and it was my turn to 


, 


give 


City to thoſe whom he conſidered as his 


t ſtudying the 
z and ſuch progreſs did I make, that 
in a few months I was able to preach During two 


freſhment in this city, was to ſet 


years I reſided in this province, many converts came | 


tome to confeſs their fins, and, as far as I could judge, 
1 found them very. fincere. Having now learned the 


langu 


time for me to continue my journey to ſome 


been confeſſed, and had received the ſacrament. A- 


long with me went two chriſtians, and an infide] wh | 8 
| having a river running below it; and 135 P 
1 


was upon his converſion; they were natives of the in- 
land parts of the country, and as good-tempered men 
I had met with. ES . 
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The ſecond day of our journey we came to the 
bigheſt mountain I ever ſaw in my life, and this, 
with a few. ſmaller ones adjoining to it, took us up 
of every league, 
or ſometimes leſs, we found reſting-places, and fo 


. China is furniſhed with theſe reſting places, and has 
good roads. On moſt theſe mountains 
we ſaw heathen temples ; but the aſcent to them was 
| fo ſteep, that we did not chuſe to vifit them. There 
. were others in the valleys, and ſome by the road fide. 


nothing. 3 . FOES ; | 
When we came to the limits of the province of the 
Kiang, we found the paſſage was between two. vaſt 


>» 


Farther on were their quarters. There we ſtopped a 
little, and ate ſome of the herb. cha, which was very 
refreſhing to us after our fatigue ; for proviſions were 

at that time very ſcatce in the country, on account 


— ß—ß—ß—ß—]ꝶi; | „ 
The commanding officer gave orders to one of the 


neſe, whom we had along with us, told him it had 
been ſearched already, upon which he proceeded no 
farther, but ſuffered us to paſs, Soon after we came 


but the guards were much more numerous. Here the 


bout two hours. There were many. people coming 
out of a temple, and they all bowed to me, without 
 faying any thing. During that time I ſaw a woman, 
w ich was the firſt I had ſeen in China, come up 

from a valley to go to the temple, and as. ſhe paſſed 
the ſoldiers, they all bowed to her. I was much plea- 

ſed with the modeſty of the ſoldiers, but could not 
learn who the woman was, or what was her charac- 

ter, which I, was the more earneſt to know, becauſe 
one ſeldom ſees a woman in that empire. The next 
rening we lay, at an inn, where I ſaw. another wo- 


The next place I arrived at was Kin-Hoa, a ſpa- 
tremely populous in appearance ; for in all the cities 
indeed which encreaſes the popu- 


any other 4 iſtrate, goes abroad, all bis attendants 
flow him. - In this W brethren. had a church, 


ptiſe ſeveral of the Cate- 


„ and my beard being grown, I thought it 
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Held owt long; they ſoon teturned to their former 
idolatry, 9 | y 1 | 

We were often moleſted by the.mandarins, who came 
frequently to vifit us; and they pretending to enter into 
diſputes concerning religion, we told them, that our 
religion had God for its author, and all. they who 
rejected it would periſh ann This, however, 
did not ſatisfy them, for they had the aſſurance to tell 


us, that their gods wete equal to ours, Nay, they of- 

ten ridiculed our holy ceremonies, telling us, that 
they knew no difference between the worſhip of a hog 
1 a wafer, I ſoon found that little good could be 


done in this place, and therefore I reſolved to leave 


it, having ſeen in it eyery thing worthy of my no- 


Hee ; 


The city of Ein- Hoa is fituated upon an eminence, 
i i roſpect 
| ghtful. 
Here are many fine buildings, and a vaſt number of 
temples, where the people go to worſhip their idols. 


from the houſes is both extenſive and 


Theſe temples are curiouſly conſtructed, each having 
a | ſort of pyramid on the top, in the form of one 
of our ſpires; and around them are 
the prieſts to walk in when they converſe with os 
Devotees. The fireets/ are broad; but ſo mue 


crouded, that a ftranger ſcarce knows how to get 
along; and there are ſo many ſhops for all ſorts of 


Chineſe goods, that one who is not acquainted with 
the country, would not imagine there was a dwelling- 
houſe in the city. There are men appointed to keep 
the ſtreets clean; but that is in a manner impoſſible, 


for in hot weather the duſt becomes ſuffocating, and 


when rain falls, the whole is like a puddle, or mire. 
The people have plenty of all forts of provifions, 
particularly mutton, which ſeems to be the moſt fa- 


vourite fleſh, made uſe of by the inhabitants in 


winter; but in ſummer they have another diſh fill 
more agreeable, it is called Teu-fu, and, is a ſort of 
paſte made of kidney-beans. They draw the milk out 
of the beans, and ſqueezing it Wr make it up 
into great cakes, ſomewhat reſembling cheeſes. -- The 


body of it is as white as ſnow, and to look at it, no- 
thing can appear finer. Sometimes it is eaten raw as. 


we eat cheeſe; but the moſt polite way is, to boil 


lit, and dreſs it up with herbs, fiſh, and vinegar. 
When eaten alone by. itſelf, it is very inſipid, but 


dreſſed in this manner, is exceeding good, and fo. it 
is when fried with a little butter. They have it alſo 
dried and ſmoaked, and mixed with carraway feeds, 
which is the beſt of all. It is incredible to think 


what vaſt quantities of it are conſumed in China, and 


much more ſurprifing ſtill to think where they can 


procure ſo many kidney-beans. This is eaſily an- 


ſwered ; China is one of the moſt fertile countries ia 
the world, and yields all forts of herbs. ITheſe 
beans grow without cultivation; even in the ſcarceſt 
times this food may be had ſo cheap as one halfpennyper 
pound, which is above twenty of our ounces, and it 
is of great ſervice to thoſe who travel, becauſe it may 
be eaten raw like our cheeſe; or if they have an op- 


portunity, they may dreſs it. It has one quality pe- 


culiar to itſelf, and that is, it has the ſame effect upon 
the conſtitution, let the climate be what it will; and 
it is well known that in ſuch a vaſt extent of territo- 


ry as the empire of China is, there muſt be a variety of 


climates. This is the reaſon why the teu-fu is ſo much 


eſteemed in China, for it frequently happens that 


merchants travel from one extremity of the empire to 


the other, which they could not do without food of 
this nature. : i 


| Leaving this part of China, I took leave of my 


brethren, it being my inclination to viſit the capital of 
the empire, where I knew our order had a church. I 
thought at firſt to have gone by land; but the many 


difficulties which preſented themſclves to my view, in- 
duced me to alter my propoſed plan, and make uſe of 


the moſt eaſy conveyance. 3 I ordered a 


boat; but no ſooner was it ready, than I found myſelf 
under freſh difficulties. bs . 


| : _ x r 1 5 
The officers appointed to conduct me, intimated, 


that 


E 1. $a 
died infidels, as they had been before. 
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ng of their lan- 
guage, yet I was intirel ae with many of 


I was determined to be obedient in all things, ſo far as 


Chriſtian, and I am ſure it is conſiſtent with all the 
rules laid down by our ſociety. Had refiſtance been 


tian virtue. 0 
as agreeable as poſſible, I ſent a ſmall preſent to the 
taken in another boat by my companions, and we 


Where we were confined in priſon eight days, without | 
hearing of any crimes that had been imputed to us. 


made us pay for another, under 


the ſailors who conducted the boar, treated us with all 


we proceeded on our voyage up the canal, and came 


count of its vaſt number of whirlpools. Juſt as we 


were much en with their converſation. 


legality of their fees, but we ſoon found that they had 


- 


at firſt did not ſurpriſe me much, becauſe I had al- 
ways found theſe ſort of people taking every opportu- 
nity to impoſe upon ſtrangers,. and get from them all 
they could. I did not 1 know in what manner 
to conduct myſelf; I was among ſtrangers and in- 
fidels; and though I knew ſomethi 


their cuſtoms. Ever ſubmiſſive to the civil power, 


ny did not interfere with my religious ſentiments, 
and even co ply with their extortion as far as lay in 
my power. 'This I conſidered as the real mark of a 


legal, it would have been imprudent, and every one 
muſt know that prudence is a moral, as well as a Chriſ- 


They aſſigned me an officer to attend me, who ap- 
peared to be too buſy, and I began to imagine that he 
would in the end become troubleſome. "I his gave me 
ſome uneaſineſs; ſo that in order to make my journey 


clerk, deſiring him to ſend me another officer in the 
room of him who had been appointed. Accordingly 
another was ſent me,. who, from his whole conduct, 

ve me cauſe to have a different opinion of him 
than I had of the firſt. 'T had not failed above 
half a day from Kin Hoa, when I was over- 


ſailed together five days longer, not imagining that 
any thing more than common was to happen to us; 
but we were miſtaken, for on the 6th day, the chief 
magiſtrate of the city overtook us, put us in irons, 
an ſent us back under a ftrong guard to Kin-Hoa, 


All that time I lay upon a few boards, with a blanket 
over me; and ſuch was the ſeverity of the ſeafon, that 
I almoſt Joſt the uſe of my limbs. 

On April 21, we were taken out of priſon, in or- 
der to be ſent to the imperial city; and though a 
boat was allowed us at-the public expence, yet they 
pretence that the 


- 


firſt was not good enough. . | 
A guard of horſemen were appointed us, who rode 
by the fide of the canal, and were every now and then 
relieved by others; for one ſeldom comes to a ſtage 


without meeting ſome ſoldiers. Theſe ſoldiers, as well as 


manner of civility ; and whenever we told them we 
wanted any thing, they went and brought it to 
us. ; 55 

After ſailing ten days upon the famous canal which 
divides China in an equal line from north to ſouth, 
we came to the city of Zu-Cheu, and reſted there 
five days, being much fatigued. In this city I 
met with ſome of my own brethren, who, like myſelf 
and my companions, were priſoners, having been ta- 
ken up on ſuſpicion ; the people being utterly ignorant 
of our real characters. At the end of the five days 


to the Red River, which frightened us much on ac- 


paſſed this frightful place, we met with two more 
Jeſuits, who were priſoners like ourſelves, and we 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the vaſt numbers of veſ- 
ſels we ſaw on this canal, and on the Red River; 
ſome were ſmall, others of conſiderable burthen; and 
it frequently was with great difficulty that we could 
get through them. Te 5 
At the cuſtom-houſes the water was entirely covered 
with them; and it ſometimes happened that we were 
detained two hours before we could be admitted to 
have our baggage examined. At each of theſe cuſ- 
tom-houſes were two Tartarian officers, who got 
above fifty pounds a day each, in preſents from the 


a” 


| 2 We diſputed with them concerning the 


that 22 expected more money than their due; which 


* * 
x" 
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too much power to pay any regard to our argu- 
ments. | : | + ar 395 0 
Leaving our boat, becauſe the water was fallen, we 
went on ſhore, and travelled two hundred leagues 
over a plain country, with carts, in which we were 
placed as malefactors. The weather was extremely 
hot, but every now-and-then we met with a cooling 
ſtream, and the poor peaſants in the country ſold us 
apricots for a penny- a dozen, and eggs at the ſame . 


price. In this valley we thought to have converted 


a mandarin, who declared that he was willing to be 
baptized ;- but when we told him that he muſt part 
with all his concubines, he refuſed to comply. Hows 
ever, he made us a preſent of a ſheep, with ſome _ 
rice, and ſuch other things as we wanted. He was 
a man far advanced in years, had a fon who com- 
manded in the army, and who had been advanced to 
a very high rank. He told us he loved our religion 


extremely well, but he could not either in conſcience 
| or honour turn off his wives, and leave them to ſtarve 


in order to pleaſe our Gd. 7 
It is wonderful to think what numbers of 3 


we met upon this road, ſome on mules, ſome on 


le 
others in litters, and others carried in ſedans. All 


that paſſed knew us by our beards; ſome endeayoured 
to comfort us, by telling us that all things concern- 
ing us were ſettled, ſo that we would be ſet at liberty; 
while others ſaid that we were in a very unhappy, ſitu- 
ation, which was what we expected; none of thele, 
things affected us, for as we had not given offence to 
any one, ſo we knew that our own, conſciences did not 
condemn us. But I muſt not leave this part of the 
ſubje& without taking notice of the country through. 
which we paſſed. And here I am, as it were, at a 
loſs, to deſcribe. its many beauties, and its. admirable 
delicacies. We ſaw thouſands of men and boys em- 
ployed in huſbandry, and the whole of the country * 
wore the appearance of a garden. The houſes were 
numerous, ſmall, neat, and clean, in their outward 
appearance; for we were not permitted to go into any 
'of them. Every houſe had a ſmall inclofare before 
the door; and behind, the garden was overſpread with 
trees. 33 

+ Adjoining to the houſes is a ſeparate building all on 
one floor, the windows of which look into the garden, 
and this is the place where the women refide, no man 
being permitted to viſit them beſides their huſbands, - 
In ſome countries this would ſeem a harſh reſtraint, and 
it is certainly inconſiſtent with the natural rights of. 
human beings ; but this makes no manner of difference 
in China, nor indeed in any of the eaſtern countries 
where the women are brought up from their early in- 
fancy, without ever converſing with the other ſex till 
they are married. The women ſpend their time in 
domeſtic offices, in nurſing their children; and as they 
are utterly unacquainted with what paſſes in the world 
at large, or even in their own neighbourhood, fo con- 


ſequently they can have no aſpiring views, nor do the 


hg £5 


ever hope to ſee their condition changed while they. 
are in this world, ; | n 
All the way as we travel led along, we ſaw very beau- 
tiful villages, with ſome market- tons; and as they 
have particular markets and fair-days, ſo we ſaw vaſt. 
numbers of the country-people carrying their fruits, 
corn, herbs, and other things to bediſpoſed of at theſe: 
places for the benefit of the inhabitants. 
We did not hear a ſingle complaint either of theft, 
robbery, or murder; for the people travelled toge- 
ther as all mankind ought todo; that is, as children” - 
of the ſame common family. Happy if we Euro- 
peans could, or would live in this manner; but ſome- 
thing unattended to prevents it. We value ourſelves. 
on Sur politeneſs, which in ſome meaſure may be 
true; but be this as it may, taking the great outlines in © 
one point of view, are not we in many things more 
deſtitute of humanity, than many of thoſe whom 
we are weak or fooliſh enough to call Barbarians? 1 
only mention theſe things, that Europeans may learn 
not to accuſe the inhabitants of other parts of the 


1 


world of cruelty and barbarity, until they have 


ee eee eee ee e AE ors, — — 


30 


- firſt convinced mankind that they themſelves are more. 


humane. But leaving theſe reflections, I ſhall go on 


wich my narrative. 


On the eve of St. Peter and St. Paul, in the morn- 


_ Ing, we came into the imperial city of Peking, and 
were ſoon enough to atte 


mafs in the church of the 
ſuits, and to dine with our brethren. Within a 
ew days we were joined by thoſe who lived in other 
provinces; ſo that we were about thirty in number; 


And would have been more, had not. ſome of our 


order made their eſcape in a Dutch ſhip, bound for 


the Manilas. 


We continued in the imperial city till the 13th of 
September, on which day we received ſentence of- 


baniſhment to Macao. This is a ſmall territory ſub- 


FE to China, which had been in poſſeſſion of it one 
undred and fifty years. However, upon a repre- 


ſentation of the conduct of the Portugueſe having | 


deen made to the emperor of China, he ordered them 


all to be expelled, or to pay a certain ranſom as ſhould, 
be impoſed upon them. The latter they complied 


with; and though they receive ſome benefits ariſing | 


from trade, yet they are kept in ſuch a ſtate of ſlavery. 
by the Chineſe, that they are the moſt miſerable be- 


ings in the world. Every foot of ground they have 
is taxed, and they are obliged to pay duty for 2 


thing they import. But notwithſtanding all theſe 


difadvantages and diſcouragements, the place conti- 


nued for many years to flouriſh ; and when I arrived 
there, I found no leſs than three churches, and five 
convents. The people, natives of the place, traded 
chiefly with the Japaneſe and the Portugueſe, by 


_ . exchanging goods with them, and acquired conſiderable 


profit. But the Spaniards having made ſettlements in 


55 
t one 


17 


characters, have alw 


the Manilas, the trade of Portugal firſt fell into decay, 
and foon after the Dutch engroſſed the whole com- 
merce of Japan to themſelves. © en, 1 

The inhabitants of Macao, that is the original 
ones, are all Chineſe, and there they carry on their 
different manufaQtures ; but many diſputes have ariſen 


from time to time, between them and the jeſuits, 


who had been ſent miſſioners from Spain and Portugal. 


Ibis gives much offence to the Chineſe government; 


ſo that at one time an order came to expel all the je- 


* 


- ſuits out of the place; but ſome of their brethren in 


Peking procured them favour. It is certain that the 
jefuits, though in many reſpects men of very exalted 
| | ays made themſelves too buſy in 
meddting with the affairs of ſecular princes; and as 
for many years they reigned as lords over the conſci- 
ences of men of the higheſt rank in Europe, ſo t 


were vain enough to imagine they could do ſo wit 
the Aſiatic princes. EE | 


A little before I came to Macao, the catholic 
biſhop had committed a woman to priſon for living in 
fornication with a Tartarian ſoldier. This part of 
the biſhop's conduct gave great offence to the ſoldiers ; 
and accordingly at noon day, they came and broke 

rifon doors, and 2 the woman at liberty, 
aring to call in queſtion what they did. 
Much about the ſame time a young woman, who had 
been baptized, ran away with a Chineſe; and many 


. others did the ſame: for though the biſhop impri- 


ſoned above ſixty of them, yet all theſe women found 


nie much was, that I found fome of our o 


means to make their el » fo that our labours proved 


in a manner unſucceſsfu 
While we were at Macao, I made ſo many converts, 
that I was obliged to get another of our brethren to 
aſſiſt me in hearing their confeſſions ; but what grie ved 
1 25 had 
extorted money from the 7785 75 when they came to 
confeſs their fins. The Chineſe magiſtrates in Macao 
did not eſteem us much, for they took every opportu- 


nity in their power to affront, us in one reſpect or 


_ of, my converts 


other. One. day we had a proceſſion in honour of 


St. Ignatius, our founder; and, as if it had been to 


mortify us as much as poſſible, the goyernor of the 
place ordered a coffin. to be carried on the ſhoulders 
of ſix men, juſt beſide the imaze of our Saint. One 

drew his ſword, and would have ſtab- 


4 


7 


* 


a 


1 


1 


we have ever met with. 


numbers of peaſants daily floc 


land. 


| permit, ſo it is no wonder that 


v 


* 


EE ˙ b t! - 
bed the men, but I reſtrained him, leſt we ſhould 


have been all maſſacred. We continued ſeveral 


months in this place; and from thence went again 


for the Manila Iſlands, where we were kindly re- 
ceived by the biſhop and clergy.” | 
jeſuit, who, like many others of the Roman Catho- 
lics, appears to have been both ſuperſtitious and 
'credulous, but relates no more than what came under 
his own obſervation. _ 5 | 

We ſhall now attend, more particularly than we 
have hitherto done, to what has been written by 
another learned jeſuit, Father Le Compte, who reſided 
in that Empire upwards of twenty years. Speaking 
of the populouſneſs af China, he gives us a 
more rational and conſiſtent account of it than any 
He ſays, The inhabi- 
tants of a place, with reſpe& to numbers, are not to 
be properly known from viewing the crouds we meet 


| with in the ſtreets, and particularly at Peking. 


Firſt, Becauſe from all the neighbouring towns vaſt. 
to Peking, as the 
capital, with all ſorts of uſefu] proviſions, and other 


| commoditics, which, for want of a river, are brought 
by land. This fills the city with multitudes of carts, 


waggons, camels, and other beaſts of burthen; ſo 
that mornings and evenings,. when the gates are 
opened and ſhut, there are ſuch vaſt crouds of people 
going in and coming out, that one is obliged to wait 
a conſiderable time before admittance can be obtained; 
yet few, and - ſometimes none of theſe are 
citizens ; ſo that while the city is thronged with peo- 
ple, the country has ſrarce any left in it, belides 
women and children. 88 3 
Secondly, Moſt artificers work in their cuſtomers” 
houſes; not only taylors and ſhoe-makers make 
cloaths and. ſhoes at every man's houſe or-lodgings, 
but even their ſmiths carry with them their anyil, 
furnace, and ather implements for their ordinary uſe. 
.So that they are continually about, looking out for 
buſineſs, which much increaſes the throng. 
Thirdly, When a perſon of rank goes from one 
part of the city to another, every perſon belonging to 
him follows in his train, except the women. Now 
as the Chineſe are fond of pomp and grandeur, and as 
they keep as many ſervants as their circumſtances will 


| ſuch vaſt crouds 

ſhould be daily ſeen in the ſtreets. mY 5 
Laſtly, When a mandarin goes abroad any- where, 
all his officers as well as domeſtics attend him, and 
ſometimes one of theſe mandarins will have two or 
three hundred in his train. The princes of the blood, 
and all the great officers of ſtate, go always abroad 
with large troops of horſemen; and as they are obliged 
to be at court once every day, ſo their equipages 
alone are enough to croud the ſtreets, ſuppoſing there 
were no other perſons in it but them. Nele things 
ſerve to ſhew, that Peking is far from being ſo popu- 
lous as it appears to be, but it is allowed that there 
are near two millions of inhabitants in it.. 
We have already taken notice that the emperor has 


only three wives, or empreſſes, whoſe children can be 


legitimate, but let us hear 
concubines, _- . h 

The number of the emperor's concubines, (ſays. 
he) is never known, nor is it fixed. They are never 
ſeen by any man but himſelf, nor is any perſon per: 
mitted to enquire concerning them, though the em- 
peror ſometimes diverts himſelf in company, when he 
reflects upon their virtues and accompliſhments. 
They are all women of quality; which the man- 
darins, or governors of provinces, chuſe out, and 
ſend up to the palace; where they are kept from all 
correſpondence, even with their own parents. Many 
of them are never taken notice of by the emperor. 
Each has a ſeparate apartment, with women to wait 
on them, together with all ſorts of the moſt coſtly 
furniture. 
any ſubjects relating to civil affairs, nor are ſecrets 
communicated to them; for the Chineſe ſay, That 


what Le Compte ſays of his 


i < 


Heaven has endowed women with good. mu f 


80 far this learned 


hey are not permitted to converſe on 
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families, and take care of the education of their 
children; but men only have ſtrength of body and 
5 


mind to rule the world. And therefore, by way of 
jeſt, they call Europe, The Ladies Kingdom, becauſe 
there the ſceptre often falls into the hands of women. 
The Chineſe rank their cities into three claſſes ; 
the firſt contains about one hundred and ſixty, and 


theſe are for the moſt part capitals of provinces, - The 
_ ſecond claſs conſiſts of two hundred and ſeventy, and 


theſe ſubordinate to the juriſdiction of the firſt, The 


third claſs conſiſts of twelve hundred, which are of | 
-leſs note than the ſecond ; and they have three hundred 


walled towns, where garriſons of ſoldiers are con- 
ſtantly kept. The villages are almoſt numberleſs, 


- eſpecially in the ſouthern provinces ; and in the pro- 
- vinces of Xanſi and Xenſi they are for the moſt 


part ſurrounded with walls, ditches, and iron gates, 
which the people ſhut at night, and guard in the da 
time, to prevent being robbed and plundered by 
parties of Mongul Tartars. N 


Before the Tartars conquered China, Nankin was 


the capital city; and though it is in ſome meaſure 
fallen to decay, yet there is ſtill ſo much to be ſeen as 
to point out its former greatneſs. It has rather the 


- appearance of a-ruined . province, than a city; for it 


was formerly incloſed within three walls, and was no 
leſs than forty miles in circumference - without, 
which is little leſs than the bounds of the antient 
cities of Nineveh and. Babylon, | 


When the inhabitants reſided in this famous city, 
| they were in a manner numberleſs ; its ſituation, fer- 
tility of foil, and commodious haven, all joined to 
promote the riches and grandeur of the place, and its 
commerce extended to moſt of the eaſtern nations 


The ſtreets are paved, whieh is an advantage Peking 
does not enjoy; and the houſes, though low, are 
neat and clean, and the ſhops filled with all ſorts of 
rich ſilks, with many other ſorts of coſtly wares. It 
is ſituated in the centre of the empire ; and though 
it is not now the metropolis, yet it is ſtill more po- 
e than Peking. All the mandarins, and other 

earned men who are out of employment, come to this 
place for the benefit of ſtudy, there being ſeveral ex- 


cellent libraries maintained at the public expence. 


There are ſeveral printing-houſes here, and the work - 


men are reckoned the moſt ingenious in the empire, 


being far as (at to thoſe in the capital city. No- 
thing but palit . 
emperor. from ene: here, for it has the following 
eking does not enjoy. 
Firſt, it is fituated on the river Ikiam, which is 
the largeſt, deepeſt, and moit navigable in the whole 


empire, being above a mile broad at the city fide. 


Secondly, there was a royal obſervatory on the top of 
a mountain, which is now too much neglected, but 
would riſe. again into repute if the court was kept 
here. Thirdly, there is a ſtrong tower, built in the 
form of a caſtle, which. was formerly a magazine for 
arms, and in it a garriſon of ſoldiers were kept; but 
the chief deſign for which it was built, was to be a 
place of refuge for the emperor and his court during 
a ſiege. And laſtly, there is a grand ſtructure without 
the gates, called the Temple of Gratitude, built about 
four hundred years ago, by the emperor Yon-lo, and 
was once the moſt magnificent ſtructure in the em- 
F It is raiſed on a ſtrong foundation of large bricks, 
and encompaſſed with a rail of unpoliſhed marble. 
The aſcent to the firſt hall is by twelve ſteps, and 
the front is adorned! with a ſpacious gallery, with 
curious pillars... The roofs are covered with green 


ſhining tiles, and the ceiling is painted in ſeveral | 
pieces, differently wrought, which, with the Chineſe, 


is conſidered as a very great ornament. | It has no 


light but what comes in at the doors, which are three, 


and extremely large. Its figure is that of an octagon, 
each part being fifteen feet wide; ſo that it is forty 


feet in breadth, and one hundted and twenty in cir- 


eumference. Round it is a wall ſupporting a pent- 


— 
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17 ſort of gallery. 
| high, each ſtory being 
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** 


ical reaſons of ſtate could prevent the 


deſty, and innocence, that they may look after. their II houſe, which comes from the tower, and forms. a 


feet wide at the bottom of the windows, and diſtin- 


| | Sa by little pent-houſes as the former; but every 
ory is narrower and narrower, as the tower riſes 


higher. The wall at the bottom is at leaſt twelve 
feet thick, and above eight and a half at the top, co- 
vered over with China plates; ſo that when the ſun 
ſhines upon them, it dazzles the eyes of the beholder. 
The ftair-caſe is narrow, and troubleſome to aſcend, 
becauſe the ſteps are very high, which renders it very 
inconvenient to thoſe who are not accuſtomed. to. it. 
Each ftory has a room floored with timber, and the 
ceiling is beautified with paintings. The walls of 


which is the figure of one of their idols, and theſe 
have a good effect on the beholder who. views them at 
a diſtance. The greateſt 
gilt over, and Jooks like carved ſtone or marble z but 
it is only a fine ſort of brick, which the Chineſe are 
very ingenious in making. . 48 
The whole building from the bottom of the baſis 
to the top of the cupola, is two hundred feet, and 
the cupola is of itſelf a very grand ornament to the 


on the top is placed a large gilded ball. From this 
tower one has a proſpect of the whole city, the river, 
and all the country. adjoining, to avaſt diſtance, 
where a ſort of terreſtrial paradiſe preſents itſelf to the 


view; containing cities, towns, villages, anda thou- 


ſand other objects, which lead the mind away in a ſort 
of pleaſing captivity. This city is likewiſe famous for 
its bells, of which there are three in fo many different 


under the direction of the jeſuits, in the ſame manner 
as thoſe at Peking. Theſe bells do not differ much 
"from each other in ſize; and though they are all leſs 
than the great bell We have mentioned at Peking, yet 
they are ſo large, that their ſound is heard at-a great 
diſtance. - They are tolled every hour in the night; 


ſee that every thing is kept in proper order, and that 


tody till morning, when they are carried before a 
3 and obliged to give an account of them- 
ſelves. ee + 
Sigen, the capital city of Xenſi, is three leagues 
in circumference, and the walls encompaſſing it form 
an exact ſquare, Its ditches, which are partly dry, 
are very fine, its walls are high and thick, as well as 
the towers built upon them, and the gates are ſtately 
like thoſe of Peking. The city is divided into two 
parts by a wall of earth; the northern part being 
inhabited by the Tartars, and the fouthern by the 
Chineſe. Each of theſe diviſions maintains a gar- 
riſon; but that inhabited by the Tartars is by far the 


to the throne, they have made it ag invariable rule to 


is an old palace which was the reſidence of the former 
emperors, who were powerful not only among their 
on ſubjects, but likewiſe in their conqueſts of ſeue - 


in this city are low, but -exceedingly neat; and 
though the trade is not extenſive, yet the inhabitants 


with taxes. They have 3 
but it is not ſo fine, nor well 


poliſhed, as in other 
parts of the empire. 5 


the richeſt in China. It is four leagues in circum- 


very large, and the canals are crouded with a vaſt 
number of boats. 5 ! 


* 


This tower is nine ſtories 
adorned with a cornice three 


the upper rooms have nitches in them; in each of 


ſtructure; being like the maſt of a ſhip, about which 
runs a ſpiral line of iron at ſome diſtance from it, and 


towers; and theſe were conſtructed and hung up 


no perſon is found walking in the ſtreets; for all 
thoſe who are found out of doors, are taken into cuſ- 


depreſs the antient Chineſe as much as poſſible. Here 


tal of the neighbouring provinces. The houſes: 


ference, the ſtreets are full of people, the ſuburbs 


art of the building is 


- 


and. ſerve as a ſignal for the watch to go round, to 


ſtrongeſt, for ever ſince the preſent royal family came 


enjoy many privileges, nor are they much burthened 
China-ware here, 


Tbe next city deſerving our notice, is Ham-cheu, x 


the capital of the province of Che-kiam, and one of 


| Thegarriſon conſiſts of ten thouſand men, of whom 
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totus differ; but in their 


— 


neat, and they carry on à conſiderable merchandiſe 
with the different provinces next adjoining to them. 


A littie to che eaſtward of the city is a river about a 
mile broad; but a little higher it is only a uſeleſs tor- 


rent, owing to the different ſtreams Which compoſe 
it, iſſuing from among a great number of ſmall rocks. 
On the weſt is a lake about ſix miles in circumference, 
and in it are a vaſt number of freſh- water fiſh. The 
water is clear, but ſhallow, yet deep enough to carry 
ſome -large flat-bottomed boars, in which the young 
people take their pleaſure. In the middle of the lake 


is an iſland where there is a ſmall temple, and ſeveral 


pleaſure-houſes for the young people to regale them- | 


ſelves at. | _ 
About four leagues diſtance from Ham-cheu ftands 
So-cheu, a city of equal bigneſs and extent, being 
likewiſe about four degrees in circumference. It is 
the uſual reſidence of a viceroy, and carries on a con- 
ſiderable trade. The vaſt crouds of -people daily ſeen 
at the cuſtom-houſe, -would induce a ftranger to be- 
lieve that it is extremely populous, and yet it is not 
ſo well inhabited as many other cities of the ſame ſize 
in the empire. | —.— | 
- The whole of this province is ſo well cultivated, 


that there are towns and cities every-where within 
- fight of each other. Some of theſe towns and cities 


are large; others are ſmall; but all of them are fo. 
pulous, that it is difficult to get through the croud. 
he river Kiam, which runs through this province, 
has ſeveral well built towns upon its banks, particu- 
larlv-Yam-cheu," one of the moſt remarkable cities in 


| 


the whole empire, and which the Chineſe ſay con- 


tains a million of inhabitants. This however is not 


true; for, upon the eloſeſt obſervations we could make, 


it did not appear that there were above 50,000 inhabi- 


tants. For notwithſtanding vaſt crouds of people were 


there daily, yet upon enquiry we found that they 


were no others than ſuch as came from the country, 


in order to diſpofe of proviſions. 3 | 
Among the cities and towns in China, there are 
ſome. in the provinces of 'Y un-Nan, Quei-Cheum, 
Quam-fi, and Su-Cheum, which pay no tribute to the 
emperor, nor yield him any obedience ; but are go- 


verned by their own princes, who'exerciſe an abſolute 


authority over them. They are invironed with high 

mountains and ſteep: rocks, within which: are fields 
and plains of ſeveral days journey, full of cities, vil- 
lages and towns. The Chineſe call theſe mandarins 
of the country; -becauſe, as they think there is no 
emperor in the world but theirs, ſo there is no prince 
or lord but what he makes. © 5: 

Theſe people can ſpeak the ſame nn by: e with the 
Chineſe ; but they have another peculiarly to them- 
ſelves, and in many things their manners and cuſ- 

pets ſtature, and com- 

plexions, they are alike. hey excel the Chi- 
neſe in courage and valour, for which reaſon the lat- 
ter having not been able to ſubdue them, have con- 
tented themſelves to ſuffer them to live in peace within 


the incloſures of their mountains, and to carty on a 


free trade with them. It is true, however, that about 
two years ago, 1744, one of theſe independent princes 


was ſubdued, and brought priſoner to Peking, with 


all his wives and children. The emperor having ex- 


amined them 8 ordered them all, except one 


young boy, to be maſſacred before his face; but ſtill 


there are many of them who do not even at preſent 


ſubmit to the Chineſe dee e g 5 FI 
We have already ſpoken of Macoa, which is the 
moſt ſoutherly town in the whole Chineſe empire; 
and though the Portugueſe made conſiderable profits 


by trading to it, yet ſuch was their bigotry and ſuper- 


ſtition, that they became obnoxious to the Chineſe, 
and loſt the fruits of many years labour. It was not 
ſufficient for the Portugueſe to ſend their prieſts into 
a, country where they themſelves only enjoyed a par- 


tial toleration, but they went even ſo far as to attempt 


ſetting up the inquiſition, which proved their fooliſh- 
neſs, and promoted their ruin. N 


; 


at a higher price than the fineſt filks. 


* 
* 
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ſand being Tartars- The water of their canals is not 


5 | | | | The next ſea-port town to Macoa is Canton, a city 
- clear, nor are their ftreets broad?; but their ſhips are 


well known to all thofe Europeans who trade by ſea _ 


with the Chineſe. It is a large city, walled round, 
and takes its name from a river running beſide” it, 
which is ſo commodious for ſhipping, that the largeſt. 
veſſels can go up it. It is to this city that all the 


but the mandarins will not ſuffer any of the paſſen- 
gers to come within the gates, ſo that they are obliged 
to purchaſe their goods in the ſuburbs. | 
n the province of Fo-kien is another celebrated ſea- 
port, called Emoni, from an iſland of that name. 
ere the Jargeſt ſhips can ride in ſafety, and may come 
as near the ſhore as they pleaſe. The trade of this 


place has been lately much improved, and ſtill con- 


| Engliſh Eaſt India ſhips go when they trade to China; 


tinues to encreaſe. Here the emperor keeps a garriſon 


of ſeven thouſand men, under a Chineſe commander, 
but moſt of the ſoldiers-are Tartars. The Japoneſe 
ſend their ſhips here annually, and bring home goods, 
which they ſell to the Dutch, who are the only Eu- 
ropeans that trade with them. One is ſurpriſed to ſee 


what vaſt numbers of veſſels come into this harbour, 
and what great multitudes are continually going out; 
and here it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that in exact- 


ing cuſtom-houſe duties, the Chineſe meaſure the ſhip, 
without enquiring into the nature of the cargo. 

In the more eaſterly part of China is Nimpo, the 
entrance into which is difficult for ſhips of large bur- 


then; the bar at the higheſt tides not being above fif- 


teen feet. This place, like that already mentioned, 
carries on a great trade to Japan, it being buta day's 


fail to Nanguzaki, whither they carry ſilks, fugar, 


drugs, and wine, which they exchange for gold, fil- 
ver, and braſs. 
it was much damaged in the wars between the Chi- 
neſe and the-Tartars ; yet the walls are ftill in good 
condition, the- city and ſuburbs well inhabited, and 


Nimpo is a city of the firſt claſs, but 


the garriſon pretty numerous. There are many tri- 


umphal arches here in memory of victories obtained 


by the ancient Chineſe over the Tartars, but moſt of 


them are now es. to decay. They conſiſt of three 
|, built with large marble ſtenes, 


great arches abre 
and the centre one is placed higher than the others. 
The columns that ſupport them are ſometimes round, 


but more commonly ſquare, but they have no capitals. 
are adorned with beautiful figures, and em- 


They 
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boſſed ſculptures, ts looſe one within another, 


flowers carved, and bir 
ſtone, which are conſide 


s flying as it were from the 
as real maſter-pieces of 


art, and equal to any that are to be met with in 


China. 


With reſpect to the habits worn by the men in 


China, many of them are different from others, not 
only on account of the manners and cuſtoms of the 
provinces where they live, but likewiſe the difference 


in men's ſtations and characters. The men ſhave 


their heads all ovet, except that part next to the 
neck, where they ſuffer a ſmall tuft of hair to grow; 
and they wear on their heads a ſort of bonnet or cap, 


which civility forbids them to pull off, Their bon- 


nets differ according to the ſeaſon of the year; that 


which they wear in ſummer, is thin, and looſe, like 


a cow], being wide below, 'and' terminating in a 
point. This is lined with fattin, and the top is co- 
vered with a thin mat, which is mucheſteemed through-- 
out the empire. In riding, they wear a ſort of long 
dried, tin colour, ſo deeply, 
that the rain may makenoimpreflion upon it. This hair 


hair dried, tinged of a reddi 


3 white upon the legs of cows, in the province of 
Souchven; and having received this tincture, it is ſold 
| | In winter 
they wear a pluſh cap, bordered with a ſable fox-ſkin, 


and the reſt is of a curious fattin, black or purple, 


covered with red ſilk. Theſe caps are extremely 


| handſome, and ſel} for eight or ten crowns apiece, 
but they are ſo ſhallow that they do not cover the 


Ears. | | | | 
The mandarins in their families wear upon their 
bonnets a diamond, or ſome other precious ſtone, 


ill-cut, ſet in a button of gold curiouſly- wrought, 
| | | | | Others 
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much the ſame appearance as our barri 


ſame ſtuff; but in winter their ſhirts are made of 


+ filk. They ſtick cloſe to the feet, by a border that co- 


- creates them much reſpect, and induces the people to 


Call a fantaſtical head-dreſs, proper o 
| for an actor who would repreſent the devil |; 
in the ſhape of a man. They cannot be 


4 
3 


fingers. They 


to the knees. The Tartars; to diſtinguiſh themſelves 


ſe veral other trifling things. In ſummer they wear 


. which makes them appear very well on horſeback: 
Above this they wear a ſurtout, which covers their 


boots, ſo they think it diſhohourable to be ſeen in any 
other drefs. 


thoſe of ſuperior diſtinction, wear pattens inſtead of 


learned men, let their nails grow very long, inſomuch 


theſe cuſtoms the Chineſe are ſo fond, that rather than | 


bloody war with the Tartars, and the 
them choſe rather to loſe their heads than their hair. 


not to be wondered at, when we conſider that they 


chryſtal, or ſome ſuch matter. Their habit is ong; 


and has fome reſemblance to that of a ſtudent but 
is very eumberſome for men on horſeback. It conſiſts 
df a veit, which reaches to the ground; the ſkirts of 


which being folded before, are faſtened on the left fide] 
with four or five gold or ſil der buttons, The ſleeves 

re wide towards the ſhoulder, and grow ſhorter and 

horter, as they deſcend down to the waiſt; nor is any 
thing to be ſeen of the hands; beſides the tops of the 
keep their veſts cloſe to their bodies 
by a broad filken ſaſh, the ends of which reach down 


from the Chineſe, wear a knife and a fork ſtuck into 
a handferchief, and faſtened to the ſaſh, together with 


their necks bare, which to an European would appeat 
as bordering upon indeceney; but in winter they e- 
ver their necks with pluſh ſattin, or foxes ' ſkins, 


bodies all the way down to the feet, and theſe have 
ſters gowns, 
ver) 

e Tartars, 


The ſtudents in the ſchools wear n 
ong; but the gentlemen, particular 
— them de wre | F 
The under garment in ſulnmer.is only a fingle pair 
of drawers of white taffaty, undef a ſhirt: of the 


* 


linen, and under them they wear a piece of quil ted 
cotton, or raw ſilk. They always wear boots 5 and 


the Tartars, for as they never to war without 
heir boots are not like ours, for they 
have neither heel nor top; and when they 
long journey, they are made of firm old leather, or 
thick, black pinked cotton; but in towns and cities, 
they - uſually wear them of ſattin, with a border ef 
pluſh vr velvet on the knee. The people in office, and 


ſhoes, and they are covered with linen, cotton, or 


vers the heel without tying. Their doors, and other 


that they are ſometimes as long as their fingers. Thus 
are not only as an ornament, but alſo as a diſ- 


y addicted, to 
beards to grow, which, in the opinion of the vulgar, 
look upon them as more than ordinary beings. Of 
chan 


their habits or dreſs, they renewed a great and 
part of 


'They abhor the dreſs of the Europeans ; but this is 


know ſo little of ſtrangers. = 1 
The peruke ſo much eſteemed by jus ans they 
y upon the 


- rſuaded 
that ſtockings add any grace to the figure of 'a man's |; 
. becauſe * own ae manners, and 
dreſs have been the ſame from time immemorial. Per- 
ſons of quality obſerve all the ceremonies peculiar 
their nk in life, or the office they bear in the ſtate, 
or community; and they never uncover themſelves 
in any company whatever. 1 W 
It is otherwiſe with them when in company with 
their friends in private, for then they 


flow from a union of ſentiments. The vulgar tran 

greſs all bounds of modeſty in this reſpect, particu- 
Feri in the ſouthern provinces, where the boat-men 
are ſo impudent, that they go along the ſtreets im ſingle 
000 1 55 | 
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give way to ce- || 


remony, and enjoy all thoſe pleaſures which analy 
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 Ghhers have a large piece of ſtuff; with agate, 


drawers; without ſhoes; ſtockings; or any thing elfe 
upon them. In the northern provinces they area lit- 
tle more reſerved; which may ariſe from motives of ne- 
ceſſity; becauſe it is more cold there than in the ſourth. - 
In ſummer many of the commons wear nothing be- 
ſides a coarſe linen frock; dyed blue or black and in 
the winter they wear one quilted with cotton, and 
lined with ſhieep-ſkins ; but perſons of qualtiy line 
their frocks with ermine, foxes ſkins; or velvet, ac- 
cording to their choice, The chief and moſt eſtermed 
colour is fable; which ſeems peculiar to the modern 
Chineſe, in conſequence of their deſcent from the Tar- 
tars ; who, of all other people in the world, ſeem ão be 
the fondeſt of that coõ˙uꝓç. 
In true politeneſs, and in the mũgnificence of 
their buildings; the Chineſe are much inferior to the 
Europeans; for their architecture is not fo beautiful; 
nor are their apartments conſtructed upon a proper 


plan This is the more ſurpriſing, becauſe in many - 


of the fine arts they make conſiderable progreſs ; nay; 
ſome pieces of their workmanſhip ate really admirable. 
But as there is no effect without a cauſe, ſo it may 
not be improper to attend to what has been ritten on 
this ſubject by thoſe who Have had the beſt nn 
nity to namely, thoſe jeſuits who feſided fo 
long in this vaſt empire, that they even knew more 
of tome parts of it than the natives themſelves. 
"Firſt, becauſe all the palaces of the m̃andarins be- 
long to the emperor, and are furniſhed at the public . 
expence ; ſo that the poſſeſſors do not give them- 


il ſelves much trouble concerning them, knowing that 
if any perſon happens to viſit them, and they have 
not their boots on, the viſitbr is. obliged to wait till 
they are fetched. This cuſtom belongs- entirely to 


their enjoyment of them will end with the expiration 
of their offices, or at the utmoſt with their lives. 
And in general thoſe mandarins are ſo poor, that they 
hate ſeldom any thing more to ſpare, than what is 
neceſſary to ſupport their dignity, which is in propor- 
tion to their rank. | „ 

_ Secondly, becaaſe the euſtom of the country for- 
bids receiving of viſits in any of the inner rooms but 
only in the Divan, which is conſtructed only for that 
ceremony. It is a kind of banqueting-houſe, all. 
open, without any ornaments; except one row of 
columns of painted or varniſhed wy + T heir beds,. 
which they look upon as the principal ornament of 
their houſes, never come within fight of a ftranger ; 
and it would be groſt incivility for any perſon to de- 
fire being admitted to the bed-chamber, though he 
had feen the other parts of the houſe. ' All this mag- 


_— nificence may therefore be reduced to cabinets, tables, 
tinction, that it may be known that _ are not con- 

nected with mechanical arts, but who 
the ſtudy of the ſciences. They likewiſe ſuffer their 


varniſhed ſ{kreens; ſome pictures, and pieces of white 
ſattin, upon which there are written in large charac- 
ters ſome ſhort ſentences of morality, Theſe or- 
naments, when properly arranged, are very fine and 
beautiful. SEE | „ 
Varniſh is common all over China; and is of 
ſuch a nature as to take all forts of colours. They 
mix flowers of gold and filver with it; and it not 
2 gives a fine luſtre to the wood; but it alſo 
erves it from worms, which are very miſchieyousin 
that country. No moiſture will penetrate into it, 
nor any ſcent affect it. It is not 4 compoſition, as 
ſome have thought, but a gum that diſtills from a tree 
like rofin. It reſembles pitch or tar, and muſt be 
mixed with oil, to make it uſeful ; but it has no ſmell: 
On tables and ordinary chairs, they only lay on two 
or three layers of varmfſh; which makes it ſo tranſpa- 


rent, that all the veins of the wood ate difcernible.; io 


but if the veins of the wood are to be entirely hidden, 
hen the yarniſh muſt be laid over eight or ten times, 
till it appears like a piece of ice. hen the varniſh 
is dry, they paint upon it many figures in gold; ſilver, 
or any other colour, and then give it a flight touch of 
varnith to create à new luſtre; after which the Whole 
appears extremely beautiful. s. 
orcelain is the ordinaty furniture of every houſe ; 
their tables, ſide-boards; and even theit kitchen uten- 
ſils are made of it; for they eat and drink out of it as 
the moſt ordinary veſſels. ay have large flower-_ 
pots of it; and their architects ſometimes cover, roof, 


1 


and pave marble buildings with it. Fhat Which is of 
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moſt eſteem, is of three different colours. Firſt yellow, 
which, though the earth be very. fine, appears more 
coarſe than the others, becauſe that colour will not 
admit fine poliſhing.” The emperor uſes no other in 
his palace, and will allow no body to have any of it; 
ſo that though he has the worſt ſort, as none 
dut himſelf can have, ſo none may covet. Secondly, 


grey, which has abundance. of irregular lines in it 


that croſs one another, as if the veſſels were ſtueco'd, 


deep varniſh, to cover the inequalities, and by 'a 
gentle fire it is made regular, and poliſhed. "Theſe 
_ veſſels have a particular beauty, and are much valued 


by the curious. Thirdly, the whole is ornamented 
with divers figures of flowers, trees, and birds, which 


This is reckoned the moſt com- 
mon of all; every perſon uſes it; and it is the ſame 
that is ſent into Europe. Of this ſort, ſome is but 
very indifferent, and not equal to that made in Eu- 
rope; but there are other ſorts of it exceeding fine, 


they paint in blue. 


and amounting to a conſiderable price. The fineneſs 


is diſcovered by the tranſparency, which is diſcernible 


chiefly about the brims, that are thinner, and by 
Joining oops again if it be broke, becauſe that is 
2 an 


a certain ſign of the hardneſs, and conſequently of the 
fineneſs of the matter. W 

The whiteneſs is often confounded with the varniſh; 
but as the ſkilful may diſcern them aſunder by carry- 
ing them into the air when they are new, ſo age will 


in time make a plain diſtinction; for the brightneſs 


will tarniſh, and the whiteneſs become more and more 
apparent. The ſmoothnels and fineneſs conſiſts in the 
brightneſs of the varniſh, and regularity of the matter. 


The varniſh muſt not be too thick, becauſe then there 

will be a cruſt upon it, and it will ſhine too much. 
The painting is one of the greateſt beauties of the 

porcelain, and the colours 199 + 

red and blue. 


commonly uſed are 
ot; 
few of them are lively, becauſe the roughneſs of the 


matter ſucks in the ſubtile parts of the colour, and 


therefore blue is more uſed. Their blue is the fineſt 


perhaps in the world; but it is difficult to hit upon 
the right tincture; ſo that it be neither too pale, nor 
too bright. Their deſigns in painting are rather 
| 0045 Auer elegant; but their ſigures of men appear 
monſtrous to a ſtranger, though much eſteemed by 


themſelves. They ſet a great value upon antient 


veſſels, as well as we, but for different reaſons: we 


value them becauſe they are ſcarce; and they, becauſe 
they were made by their anceſtors. 
_ who viſit China, are not permitted to buy their goods 


from the workmen ; ſo that they cannot tell whether 


they get the beſt or not. Beſides, they haye no 
opportunity to give directions to have any thing made 
after a particular pattern, which if they had, we 
ſhould certainly ſee many things brought over to 
Europe, of a more curious nature than any hitherto 
imported.” The emperor and the great men buy up 
_ the fineſt for themſelves, and the 'workmen have but 


an indifferent price for it. 25 


Paintings are another kind of ornamental furniture 
of the Chineſe; but they do not excel in this art, be- 
- cauſe they are not curious in perſpective, though they 
apply themſelves diligently to the art, and take great 
delight in it. Moſt of the paintings hung up in their 
houtes repreſent either the figures or the actions of 


their anceſtors, if they have been diſtinguiſhed for 


any thing grand or virtuous. If the lives of their 
anceſtors do not furniſh out any thing of that nature, 


then they have figures of trees, fowls, beaſts, fiſhes, 
and ſometimes landſcapes. But whatever their paint- 
ings repreſent, they have always ſome moral ſentence 
- written underneath, which might be extremely uſe- 


ful to make an impreſſion on the minds of thoſe who 


conſider how applicable it is to the figures repreſented 


in the painting. | 


In their gardens they are ſtill more negligent than 
in the furniture of their houſes, and their fancies in 
that reſpect differ much from ours; for, except in 


places ſet apart for the burial of the dead, they think 
„ 3 „„ eg ads: 
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© work; to this they give a 


have many beautiful reds, but 


Our merchants, | 


rn benin . 


| 
| having but little. taſte. for what Europeans ſa much - 


— 


| 


it madneſs to leave any place uncultivated fot uſe, 


eſteem. The laws enjoin that the greateſt part of the 
lands be plowed and ſown; ſo that flower-gardens 
with them are but ſecondary objects. It is owing to 
this, that beſides having always enough of the fruits 
of the earth for domeſtic conſumption, they are able 
every year to export vaſt quantities to 1 an and 
ſeveral other parts. If they were properly ſkilled in 
to the beſt advantage, nothing would be able to equal 
the beauty of their walks, where the oranges and 
lemons would appear to an advantage, beyond either 
imagination or deſcription. It muſt, however, be 
excepted to what has been here ſaid concerning their 
negle&t of gardens, that this does not extend to 
thoſe of a. higher rank; for the Chineſe nobility 
have, according to their own taſte, the fineſt gardens 
in the world. "Moſt of theſe are ſituated on the banks 
of rivers ; others have canals running through them; 
and all of them are adorned with pretty ſummer- 
W | | 7; 

Fhey are extremely fond of fire-works, and very 
curious in contriving them, eſpecially on the days of 
their feſtivals, of which they have many in China. 
One of theſe is very remarkable, and is called the 
Feaſt of Lanterns. * The origin of this feaſt is very 
obſcure, but the following is the traditional account 
concerning it, as believed by the vulgar. There was 
a famous mandarin, who had a moſt. beautiful and 
accompliſhed daughter, and one day as ſhe was walk- 
ing by the fide of a river, ſhe fell in and was 
drowned. The afflicted father, with his family and 
other perſons, ran to the place, and, that they might 
find her the ſooner, cauſed a great number of lanterns 
to have lights put in them. All the inhabitants of the 
place thronged after him with torches; and though 
they ſought all night in vain, yet it much pleaſed the 
mandarin to ſee the willia neis of the people to aſſiſt 
and condole. with him. he next year the people 
went again with their lanterns; and ſo on annually, 
till at laſt it became an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. Such is 
the traditional account of the origin of this feſtival ; 
but the learned men juſtly obſerve, that ſuch a trifling 
occurrence as this could hardly give birth to a 
national feſtival, The account they give of it is the 
following. £4 = "4 3 

China, they ſay, was governed, about three thouſand 
ſix hundred years ago, by an ;emperor named Kio, | 
the laſt of the firft race. He was endowed with all 
the qualities that can conſtitute an hero; but the love 
of women, together with his other debaucheries, 
made him a monſter in every ſpecies of guilt. Amon 
many other extravagancies which he was guilty of, 
he exhauſted all his treaſures in building a tower of 
precious ſtones in memory of one. of his concubines, 
and filled a pool with wine, for himſelf and three 
thouſand young men to bathe in, after a laſcivious 
manner. The wiſeſt of his courtiers adviſed him to 
deſiſt from ſuch practices; but inſtead of complying, 
he ordered them all to be put to death. At length 
he committed a crime that confummated the deſtruc- 
tion.of himſelf and family. - One day, in the heat of 
his debaucheries, - he complained to his favourite 
queen, that life was too ſhort, and told her, he ſhould 
be content to make her eternally happy. The queen 
anſwered, that as all the human race are mortal, the 
only way for him to enjoy perfect happineſs, was to 
forget there were any changes of the ſeaſon, either of 
years, or days, or nights. To effect this, ſhe pre- 
vailed on him to build a palace, into which the light 


of the ſun ſhould never penetrate.. To ſupply the 


want of the light of the ſun, he ordered a vaſt num- 


| "PAW 


ber of lanterns to be hung up; and in that place, 
he and his favourite queen propoſed. ſpending their 
time in ſuch a manner, as not to know when it was 
either day or night. | ? 
After he had- been ſome months ſhut up in this 
place, the people, unable to bear the oppreſſions they 


laboured under any longer, took up arms, and put 
| hs  _ themſelves 


the art of gardening, and knew how to lay out walks 
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memſelves under the direction of a great lord cele- 
brated for his wiſdom in private, as well as in public 
life. As ſoon as the emperor heard of this Ne 
de put himſelf at the head of an army; but his people 
abandoned him, and he wandered up and down in 
diſgrace, till at laſt he died for want of common 
neceſſaries. In the mean time the people deſtroyed 
his palace, and to preſerve the memory of ſuch an 
action, they hung out lanterns in every one of their 
cities. This cuſtom became annual, and has ever 
| ſince been the moſt conſiderable ſeſtival in the 
empire. It is obſerved with more ſolemnity in 


8 Ham- cheu than any where elſe; probably becauſe 


the circumſtance that gave riſe to it took place 
there. „ 
They are ſo extravagant at the time of this feſtival, 
that they give themſelves up to all ſorts of feaſting, 
ing, and drunkenneſs. Every houſe is hung over 
in the front with lanterns; a it frequently hap- 
pens, that in Peking alone they amount to upwards 
of one hundred millions. | 
But the greateſt piece of magnificence in China, is, 
when the emperor. makes his appearance in pub 
He never ſhews himſelf openly, but in ſo ſplendid a 
manner as to; ſtrike the eyes of the beholders with 
amazement; when he rides out, which is but ſeldom, 
he is attended by upwards of five thouſand horſemen, 
and thoſe not of the lower rank, but all perſons of 
faſhion, including the. lords of his court, with 
all - the great officers of ſtate. In_ their dreſſes no- 
thing is to be ſeen but ſilks, ſattins, gildings, and 
precious ſtones. Every+thing is ſplendid and pomp- 
ous : their arms, the harneſs of their horſes, umbrel- 
las, ſtreamers, and a thouſand other badges of royal 
dignity, every- where ſparkle at that time; yet there 
is nothing more regular than this croud ; every one 
| knowing his * rank; and the head of that 
man, or at leaſt his fortune lies at ſtake, who ſhould 
preſyme to obſtruct the order of the march, Some- 
times he goes without the great wall into Tartary, for 
the diverſion of hunting, but is always accompanied 
by ſuch vaſt crouds of people, that it is as if he was 
going to take poſſeſſion of a new empire. Sometimes 
the number of thoſe in his retinue amount to fifty 
thouſand, and they are put to many inconvenien- 
cies, becauſe they cannot encamp, but are obliged 
to lay out in the fields with their horſes, during the 
mins 5 : : 
In going theſe journeys, many of the men and horſes 
die; but the emperor makes no account of ſuch 
things, his horſes, as well as his ſubjects, being almoſt 
innumerable. Forty or fifty of the Tartarian princes 


come to pay their homage to him; ſome of whom have 


armies of their own, but they are all his vaſſals; 
- he frequently. gives them his daughters in marriage, 
and to keep them firm in his intereſt, he declares 
himſelf their protector againſt the Weſtern Tartars, 
called Monguls, and thoſe ſubject to the Ruſſians. 
| hen theſe. petty princes attend the emperor, they 
are treated in the moſt ſumptuous manner, that they 
may te poſſeſſed with ſome idea of the wealth and 
grandeur of China. PEE 

When he goes to the temple to worſhip, or to any 
of his 99 for that purpoſe, he has ſeldom leis 
than five thouſand attendants ; and as many of theſe 
are moſt ſumptuouſly. dreſſed, with ſplendid flags 
earried before them, the whole has a moſt magnificent 
appearance; nor is it Jeſs ſo when he gives audience 
to foreign ambaſſadors; for on ſuch occaſions the 
| whole empire is ranſacked to find out things proper 
to entertain them. TOES: ee 77; 
With reſpect to language, that of China has no 
affinity or connection with any of thoſe in Europe, 
neither in ſound, pronunciation, nor in the arrange- 
ment of the words. Every thing is myſterious in it, 


and tho” all the words may be learnt by, heart in a few 
days, yet it requires two or three years to enable a 

rſon to ſpeak it, ſo as to be underſtood: by a native. 
But- beſides the fingularity of the words, this language 
has characters 4 all 


its own to diſtinguiſh it from 


8 


ic. 


Ts 
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others, They do not as they write, and the 
beſt compoſition is harſh and barbarous when. printed. 
Their eloquence does not conſiſt in a certain diſpok- 
tion of periods, ſuch as orators affect, without being 


ſuch ſuperficial decorations of language, they have 


gyric and ſatire; noble metaphors, bold but weak 
compariſons, and abundance of ſentences and paſſa- 


greatly eſteemed. - They expreſs a great many things 
in a few words; their ſtile is ſometimes cloſe and 
myſterious, obſcure and not continued, for they ſel- 


diſcourſe, 
enough to the ear, eſpecially in the province of Nan- 
kin, where the accent is more correct than in an 
other part, for there they pronounce the words in fo 
ſoft and delicate a manner, that a ftranger can hardly 
underſtand them. : 4h 1 
They never uſe the letter R, which much molifies 
their language; yet many of the Chineſe, who pre- 


a length, that they appear .as ſo many ſentences. 


They have no fixed alphabet as we have, and often 
expreſs their ſurpriſe that we can deliver our ſenti- 
ments with the afliſtance- of ſo ſmall a number of 


letters. No perſon can be admitted to any degree in 
learning, unleſs he writes fair; ſo that to thoſe who 
underſtand their letters, every compoſition appears 
extremely beautiful. Printing, which has not been 
known in Europe much above three hundred 85 
is of great antiquity in China; but it differs n uch 


om Gen.” 7a. 3 | 
When any perſon intends to have a book printed, 

he employs a perſon to write it out fairly ; and then 

the printer, Who may be more arr 

engraver, glues each leaf upon a ſmooth table, and 

with his tool draws the characters fo exactly, that 

they perfectly reſemble the original. So that 


es is good or bad, according to the care or neg- 


ſo great, and they are ſo exact in their work, that if 
the leaf is properly written, it ſeldom happens that 


jany faults are committed; and when it is finiſhed, _ 


it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the print from the writ- 
ing, if the paper is the ſame. It is certain this way 
of printing is much inferior to ours, becauſe the 


ple believe it to be made of ſilk, but it is not; for 
it is all made of the juice and rind of the bark of bam 
boo, which is a tree thicker and ſtronger than our 


but the innermoſt being whiter and ſofter, they pou 
it in fair water, and ſo compoſe the matter for the 
papers which they make up with frames or moulds, as 


Some of their leaves are ten or twelve feet long, 


The it over with alum, which prevents the 
tranſparent, that it app 
ſilver, But for all this, the Chineſe paper is not 
laſting, for dirt ſoon. gets to it; and being made of the 
bark of a tree, it is almoſt impoſſible to preſerve it 
from worms, if care be not taken to beat the books 
frequently, and expoſe the leaves to the ſun. wy 


moſt yalued. They make it up into ſmall flicks, 
and ſo ſweet-ſcented, 'that- one would be tempted to 
keep them, though they ſhould be of no uſe at all. 
The ſticks are folid, and in colour tranſparent, be- 
ing ſquare, about four inches in length, and one in 
breadth. Some of them are gilded, with figures of 
dragons, birds, and flowers; and ſo neatly wrought 
in moulds, that they appear as firm as if compoſed 
of metal. When a perſon writ-s, he dips one end of 
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ſtuffed with words inſtead of matter; for inſtead of 


many lively and pointed expreſſions, both in pane- 


ges taken from the antients, who are among them 


dom uſe neceſſary particles to illuſtrate and connect a 
The ſound of their words is agreeable 


tend to ſpeak correctly, draw out their words to ſuch 


y called an 


gence of the ſcribe : for the ſkil] of the engraver is 


engraved wooden tables are of no manner of uſe for 
any other book beſides that 8 engraved for. 
The paper uſed in China is fo fine, that many peo- 


alder. They throw avg the firſt rind as too hard, 
ong or broad as they think proper, as we do here. 


but their my is much more tranſparent than ours. 


ink from ſinking into it; and renders it ſo ſhining ane 
as if varniſhed over with 


heir ink is moſt excellent, but that of Nan-kin is 


: * 
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bk matbie; and this produces a liquor into Which he 
_ dips the pen, and writes 


Is from the'greaſe of hog's lard. n bf 
Eil with it to make it ſweet, and pleaſant odors to 
" fuppreſs the ſmell of the lard. „ 


_ » Fious, though it falls much ſhort of ours. 


8 appeats handfome enough to tbe eye; They 
rich filk, flowered with gold and ſilver. The form of 


to 


made his appearance among them. The 


tivil and religions government, and his example is held 
of the reign. of the 


8 Fen Mp milf on the groun 
| 2 the univerſe, © After che death of his grandfather, 


| thoſe times, and under him made great proficiency in| 


don as the rule of his conduct, and inſtil into the 


dime a diſtinct ee and had a prihce of its 
dn, who, though to the | 
. by his own laws, levied. taxes, dilyoled of all 


Encesamonght themſelves ; and the emperor, at the time 

Confucius Was a young man, was afraid of them, be- 

tauſe he had not force itfficient to ſubdue them. Con- 

Ffucius egg tie and being perſuaded the people 
r 


policy govetned their - councils; feſol ved to preach up 


Auct, yet commended him; and being choſen to an 
high office in the kingdom of Lon, in leſs than three 
months he brought the people into ſuch a ſtate of ſub- 


I 


C 


| ; es upon one fide of the paper 
only. It is made of lamp-black, drawn from many 
Jiffercnt materials; but that which is moſt eſteemed 


© The binding of books in China is alfo very ca- 

| | y 
neither gild nor. labour them on the edges; and the 
ordinary books are covered with, a grey paſteboard, 


nd others as they pleaſe, ſome in ſattin, and others in 


binding is always the ſame, the difference being only 
in the materials, which is more or leſs rich according 


8 * 


as #4 purchaſer chuſes to be at the expence. * *_ 

They pretend that they bad printing among them 
aboye four thouſand, years-ago; but this opipion is not 
be wondered ai when we conſider that they. are 


„ 


moral ſubjefts.; but ef thoſe were forgotten, and fell | 


into diſrepute, whenthe great philofopher Confucius 
© am 7 he character 
und writings of this man are in ſo much eſteem in 
China, that the Jatter Fonſtitute the baſis of their 


rth as a rule for the” moral conduRt of all ranks of 
people. It is therefore incumbent upon us, in duty 
to the reader, to ſay ſomething opening him in 
this work z for many people have heard of bis name, 
without knowing any thing more concerning him. 
"-- Confuringy whom the Chin wal 
born in the. province of Qpamtuam, in the 37th year 
| per Kino, 483 years before 
hriſt's incarnation. His father dich before he was 


n, and therefore he was called Ife*; that is, a child 


bf ſorrow. , While. a boy, be took no pleaſure in 
thoſe f. orts and diverfons of which young ones in 
ate ſo extremely fond, but rave and 


5 f had a g 
ſerious department ;. and diſcovered ſigns of the moſt | 


— 1 * 


nit | and "begging for 
bleſſing on it from the Supreme Lord and Governor 


became a diſciple to Toem-Sa, a famous doctor of 
knowledge, before he was fixteen years old. 

When he was a little more advanced in years, he 
made a collection of the molt remarkable ſayings and 
maxims of the ancients, which he intended to lay 
minds of the people. Every province was af that 


ſubje& to the emperor, governed 
places of truſt, aud made peace or war when tie 
leaſed. Theſe princes happened to have ſome differ- 


could never be happy. ſo long as ambition and falſe 
a ſevere morality to each man, to contemn riches and 
worldly pleaſures, and embrace temperance, patience, 
and other yirtues, to inſpire them with magnanimity, 
and a ſincerity 5 95 of the leaſt diſguiſe. His 
words were {ſeconded by ſuch an example, as produced 
very beneficial. conſequences; for kings were .go- 
verned by his councils, and the people reverenced him 
as a faint. Thoſe who would not imitate his con- 


jection, that the neighbouring princes became jea- 
lous, as knowing that the 4-7, om which was ſo well 
governed, muſt flouriſh, and 


deficient'in the kiiowiledge of chronology, ©. _ 
iy ancient times. the CREE had many Bobks on j 


eſe call Coum-tſe, was 
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powerful. 
The OY of Tai was 33 than any of oe 


oy * 


reſt and therefore; if poſſible, to put a ſtop to the“ 

proceedings of Confucius, he picked out ſome of the 
moſt beautiful women in-his dominions, and ſent them 
along with ati ambaſſador to the king of Lou. This 


{ſcheme had the feſired effect; for the king of Lou 


and his courtiers forgot all the morality taught them 
by Confucius, and gave themſelves wholly up to plea- 
ſure in company, with theſe beautiful women. In 

vain did the philoſopher remonſtrate againſt the irre- 
gularity of their conduct; in vain did he reprefent 


to them that they were acting beneath the dignity of 


| their characters as men. They lent a deaf ear to all 
his inſtructions ;- which grieved him fo much, that he 
Lrefolved to leave that kingdom, and travel into ſome 


i 


other parts, where he ſhould be treated with more re- 


x, 


8 Accordingly he travelled from one province to ano- 


cher, but was treated with ſo much contempt, that 
he was often in want of the neceſſaries of life, and 
as often in danger of being murdered by thoſe to whom 
he had given the beſt of inſtructions, But none of 
theſe Sis affected him; and he uſed often to ſay, 
that The cauſe he defended would prevail, and at 
laſt be acknowledged and ſupported.” > Many diſ- 
eiples put themſelves under his tuition, ſome of whom 
he taught to write a fair hand, others to converſe on 
the principles of government; and ſeveral he in- 
ſtructed in the higheſt myſteries of the Chineſe reli- 
gion. One of his maxims was, That human na- 


ture came from heayen pure and perfect, but is cor- 


rupted by paſſion, ignorance, and ill example. To 
reſtore it, we muſt reduce it to its original, and become 


J obedient to reaſon, which will inſtruct us to think 


well, ſpeak diſcreetly and 1 obey heaven, 
love our neighbours as ourſelves, and deny ſubjection 
to the conduct of the ſenſes,” This ſeems to have 

been his leading maxim in theology; and when we at- 

tend to it, we ſhall find that it is at leaſt as pure as 

any of the doctrines of the philoſophers, whether 

Mien of modery.. 7 TE REE  - 

He ſent fix hundred of his diſciples into different 
parts of the empire, to reform by their inſtructions 
the manners of the people; and ſuch was his zeal to 
do good, that he once intended to have erpſſed the 
ſeas, and inſtruct the inhabitants of diſtant nations. 
The jeſuits tell us, that Confucius propheſied of the 
birth of a Great Perſon in the weſt,” who was to re- 
form the whole world, by whom muſt be meant Jeſus 
Chriſt ; but what truth there is in this, we cannot ſay ; 
only that almoſt all heathen; nations had ſome hopes of 
{the coming of ſuch a perſon. This truly great phi- 
loſopher lived to a great age; and though his precepts 
were but too little regarded when living, yet after 
his death, ſtately temples were built to his honour. 
So that notwithftanding any defigir of his own, he is 
now become an object of idolatry. * * 

With reſpe& to government, that of China may 
be conſidered as in all reſpe&s monarcbical. They ne- 
ver heard of the name of a republic till they learnt it 
of the Dutch. And they ſtill wonder how a ſtate can 
be regularly governed Without a king. They look 
upon a. republic to be,a monſter with many heads, 
formed by ambitious men in the times of public ca- 
lamity. - And their ſentiments are the ſame with re- 
ſpe to all mixed governments Whatever; their laws 
allow their princes an unbounded authority, upon a 
ſuppoſition that he will uſe his power with moderation 
and humanity, to ſupport the dignity of the crown, 


| and promote the intereſts of the community. The peo- 


ple reſpect their prince ſo much, that they almoſt adore 
him; his words are oracles ; his commands are indiſ- 
putable; and all that he does or ſays, is conſidered 
as ſacred.” He is ſeldom ſeen, nor can any perſon. 
be permitted to ſpeak to him, but upon their 
knees. All his officers of ſtate ore obliged to do ſo; 
nor is there any diſtinction made between them and 
the princes of the blood royal. When he is taken ill, 
and there is reaſon to fear that he will die, then the 
whole court is filled with mandarins, and other de- 


pendant, who pray inceſſantly for his recovery, 
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This indeed is no more than what is conſiſtent with 


their intereſt ; becaiife every new emperor may turn 


out of employment all thoſe whoſe conduct he does | 
_ approve of, arid put his own fayoarites into their} 
- pſkees, 52 5 Po td | OH Pk ORs UE IE 
That this is the true ſtate of the caſe; will appear | 
evident when we conſider that the following particu- 

lars are eſtabliſhed as law in China; and any perſon 
pteſuming fo find fault with them, would be con- 
P a tabet; ̃ HI LD VE TT 
Firſt; All places; whether of trüſt or Honour, are 
beſtowed by the emperor without 'purchaſe-money, 
merit being the only title; but of that merit he is 
left to be the ſole judge. In like mander he js to 
judge whether the Lee who has beep appointed to 
any place acts conſiſtent with the nature of his duty; 
and if any thing in his conduct diſpleaſes the emperor, 


he immediately turns him out of office. Such things 


frequently occur in China; and it has happened 
more than once; that a perſon in high rank has been 
diſcarded for wearing a robe, whictt-the emperor} 
conſidered as ſuperior in elegance to his own. : /, , 

Secondly, The ſovereign has alfo ati unlimited power 
over the lives, as well as over the offices of his ſubjects. 
No viceroy, nor any court throughout the empire; 
can execute a criminal without expteſs orders. from 
the emperor. They may try and condemn them 'ac- 


n 


cording to law; but the proteedings muſt be laid 


before the emperor, who either confirms of diſanulls 
the ſentence according to his will and pleaſure; and 
ſometimes he curtails part of the ſeverity of the ſen- 
tence, by making it leſs rigorous: . +; 
Thirdly, 3 every man enjoys his real arid 
perſonal eſtates in ſecurity, yet the emperor can- at 
any time impoſe what taxes he pleaſes; but it ſel- 
dom happens that he exacts more than is con- 
ſiſtent with that duty which every ſubje& in peneral 
owes to the ſtate at large. He has likewiſe the. privi- 
lege of exempting particular provinces from bearing a 


ſhare in theſe neceſſary burthens ; but this indulgence| 


is ſeldom granted, except when the inhabitants of 
thoſe. provinces have been oppreſſed by ſome of the} 
Mongul Tartars, who frequently make ' inroads 
amongſt them, and ſtrip them of every thing that is 
valuable. Thus far we learn that the will of the 
prince comes in the place of law; and the happineſs 
or miſery of the people muſt, in a great meaſure, be 
— according to his virtues or vices. How far 
this may be the caſe under 
we are not now to enquire, The ſame paſſions that 
direct an individual, often direct whole communities; 
but we may ſay in the words of Mr. Pope, | 


4 Whatever is beſt adminiſter'd, is beſfl. 


Fotitthly; The emperor has the ſole power of de- 
claring war; ot concluding peace. He may make 
treaties on what condition he pleaſes, without aſking 
the advice of any of his ſubje&s ; but it is generally 
fuppoſed he will keep the honour of the empire in 
view. No appeals lay from his judgments; for all 
his decrees are irrevocable, ſo that they muſt be ex- 
ecuted actordifg to his mandate. 
Fifſthly, He has a right to appoint one to ſucceed 
him in the regal dighity ; and fo unlimited is his au- 
thority in this matter, that he may even ſet aſide the 
princes of the blood, and chuſe one from among his 
common ſubjects. This however ſeldom takes place 
in the prefent age; although it has been practiſed 
formerly. | q 

Fhe ancient Chineſe emperors conſidered themſelves 
as the fathers of their people; and therefore as they 
knew that they were not to live forever in this world, 
_ conſequently they looked upon it as an incumbent 
diity to provide for the ſecurity and happineſs of their 
people, after their prince was taken from them. At pre- 
ſent, the emperor generally appoints for his ſucceſſor 
the ſon of one of his favourite queens ; but though | 


ublican governments, 


his name ny happen to be regiſtered in all the courts] 


* 


1 


|  Sixthly,Death'ppts no 


- 


* 
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voke the appointment, and declare another of the 
princes af the blood to be his ſucceſſor, We have 


many jnſtances of a ſimilar nature in the hiſtory of 
European nations; and it 222 ſerve to ſhew, that 


| however weak at preſent the feudal law. is become, 
yet it was once univerſal z and that ſtriking - inſtances 


of its power are to be met with in ſeveral of the 


| eaſtern nations, and even in China; an inſtance of 


which, till very lately, we were in a manner unac- 
quainted wit 


7 


has over his ſubjects; or, in other words, though any 


of them die, yet he can reward or puniſh, them; that 


is, he can confer titles upon them, which ſhall de- 
ſcend to their children; or he can render them infa- - 
mous for ever. Sometimes he gives orders for temples 
to be built to their memory; and if their con- 


duct has been very beneficial to the ſtate, he orders 


the people to honour them as gods. Undoubtedly 
this is a moſt flagrant abuſe of religion; but then it 


muff be conſidered that theſe people have nothing more 
4 thay the light of nature to direct them. 


1 - 


— 


' -- Seventhly,; The emperor hath power to change the 


figure and form of their letters, to aboliſh any cha- 
racters already received, and to ſubſtitute new ones in 


theif room., He may alſo change the names of pro- | 


vinces, cities; towns, villages, and even families; 
but this is no more that what has been often dont by 


European princes. He has. a -power .to p16hibit the 


uſe of fuch words in converſation as are not agreeable. 
to him, and may introduce a new. way both of ſpeak- 
ing and writing. One would naturally imagine that 


this unlimited power: granted to the ſovereign muſt 
| at one tifne or other be perverted to very bad purpoſes; 
but it is really not ſo, for there are laws even in China 

+ which dictate prudence to the emperors. | 


For, Firſt, the old lawgivers have made this a 
ſtanding maxim of government, that kings are pro- 
petly the fathers of their people, and not maſters 
placed on the throne to be ſerved by. flaves. This 
maxim is deeply impreſſed on the minds of the peo 
ple, being always inculcated by their teachers and 
philoſaphers ; ſo that the emperor is, in ſome meaſure, 


obliged to. ſhew himſelf in moſt reſpects worthy of 


that amiabe title. „0 : Ty 

Secondly, Every mandarin may tell the, emperor of 
his faults, ſo that he does it with due ſubmitfion and 
reſpect; and if he does not then attend to his eonduct, 


he may put him in mind of it again. And though 


there have been frequent inſtances of ſome of theſe 
ran. ſuffering much for uſing fuch freedom 
with the emperors, yet the greateſt part of the hiſtory 
of China hi "that the ſovereigns of that 3 
try in general have preferred the good of their people 
to their own ambition. 211 


Laſtly, If a prince has any regard for his charac= | 
ter and reputation after death, he will take great care 


to act conſiſtently with his dignity and duty, in pro- 

moting the intereſt of his people. A certain namber 

of their moſt learned men are choſen to write dowri 

an account of the emperor's actions, and even his 

words, from day to day; which chronicle is publiſhed 
after his death, and every one is at liberty to make 

what remarks on it he pleaſes. . 


The ordinary form of government which the law = 
following: The emperor hath two 


preſcribes, is | 
ſovereign councils, the firſt of which is called the 
Extraordinary Council, and the members, of it muſt 
be all. princes of the blood; no other being permitted 
to fit in it. The fecond is called the Ordinz:y Eoun- 
cil, and, beſides the princes of the blood, all the great 


officers of ſtate fit in it. Theſe two couticils examine 


all officers of ſtate, and make, their report to the em- 
peror, from whom they receive their final determi- 


nation. Under theſe councils are fix courts at Pe- 


king, each having different matters aſſigned them. 
The firſt is called Lipou, which p 
mandarins; and gives or rakes away their offices, with 


the conſent of the emperor. . Secondly, the Houpou, 


of record in Peking; yet the emperor«imay again re- FEI = carg of the treafury, and points out the 


Vol. II. No. 52. 


end to the power the emperor 


over the 


1 
* 


1 


Yom 


muſt be owing to the three following cauſes. 
the moral principles taught the people in their youth, 


. aſhes. 


mentioned by Father Le Compte. 


rer 5 5 
mode of raiſing the taxes. Thirdly, Lipo, which NT render him: obnoxious to his princes and mandarins, 


is to look after the antient cuſtoms; to take care of 
religion, the arts and ſciences, and foreign affairs. 
Fourthly, The Pimpou, which is a court of war, to 
take care of the ſoldiers, and every thing relating to 
the army. Fifthly, The Himpou, where all .cri- 
minals are tried; and laſtly, The Conpou, which 
has the care of all the public buildings; ſuch as the 


emperor's palaces, the temples, the water-works, 
halts; offices, and ſcaffolds at public entertain- 
JJ 8 


Each province has a lieutenant with a deputy under 
him, and both are obliged to reſide within their 
own juriſdiction. Each of theſe lieutenants has a 
court, where all civil and criminal matters are de- 


2 eided; but his decrees in cauſes of life and death are 


not final, till realized by the emperor. Along with 


each of theſe vice-roys or lieutenants, are ſeveral 
mandarins, who are in ſome reſpect ſpies on their 
conduct; and this ſerves much towards keeping them 


watchful and ſteady in the diſcharge of their duty. 
For neither favour nor threatening will prevail with 
theſe mandarins to wink at the mal-adminiſtration of 
juſtice; which were they to do, they would be diſ- 


graced throughout the whole of the empire, and their 


families would be ruined. They tranſmit once every 


month to the emperor's council an account of what 
Has been done in the province, and how the lieutenant 


has conducted the public affairs. But, beſides all this 
care, the emperor viſits the province in perſon, to 


| hear the complaints of his ſubjects, and he does it 


wholly at his own expence. He gives no notice of 
his coming either to the mandarins or the lieutenants, 
in order that they may be continually upon their 
guard; which is certainly one of the beſt ſchemes of 
civil government that could have been invented. 

In the puniſhment of lefſer crimes, ſuch as miſde- 
meanours, the magiſtrate, if he ſees them committed, 
may cauſe the criminals to be puniſhed on the ſpot. 


Thus, when they ſee one man aſſault another, they 


can order their attendants to give the offender twent 

or thirty ſtripes, according to the nature of the of- 
fence 3 and all this in the open ftreet, without the 
formality of a trial. - But in all trials where the life 
of the perſon accuſed is at ftake, then he has time 


rar make his defence, and his trial pro- 
eeds in a fair open manner. It is very remarkable, 


that though China is a large, populous empire, yet 
there are but few criminals to be found in it, which 


Firſt, 


and frequently repeated in their advanced years. It 
was ſaid of the Lacedzmonians, that their youth 
treated the aged with more reſpet than what was 
ſhewn by the youth of any other nation; but this 
was trifling when compared with the conduct of the 
Chineſe. The people in China have ſuch a ſacred 


regard for the aged, particularly for their parents, 


that they comfort them under afflictions, viſit them 
when fick, and, as the laſt mark of their love, bury 
them in a pompous manner... 


No rank or character is exempted from theſe duties; 


they are incumbent upon all, and to neglect them 


would be attended with the greateſt diſgrace. If a ſon 
were to mock his parents, or offer to lay violent hands 


upon them, the whole empire would be alarmed. In 


ſuch a caſe, which ſeldom happens, the emperor 


judges the criminal himſelf; all the magiſtrates in 
the town or city where it happened are turned out 
of employment, for neglecting to curb this diabolical 
temper, in the beginning; the criminal is chopped 
into a thoufand pieces, and his houſe is reduced to 
The emperors themſelves, notwithſtanding 
their ſovereign power, would never find reſt on their 
throne, were they to ſhew any want of reſpect to their 
parents, as will appear from the following anecdote, 

One of the emperors baniſhed his mother for 
carrying on an intrigue with one of the lords of the 
@wurt; and becauſe he knew that this action would 

Ul | 


1 


— 


finding 


inſtated her in her former honours; 


I! 


I . * 


CHINA 


he forbad them all under pain of death to admoniſh, 
him of it. For ſome time they continued ſilent, hope- 
ing he would condemn himſelf for his conduct, but, 
he did not, they reſolved to lay the caſe 
before him, whatever might be the conſequences. . 
Three, ſucceſſively, were tortured to death; but at 
length their heroic conſtancy ſo gained upon him, that 
he repented him of his cruelty. He reflected with con- 
cern, that he who was the father of his people, ſhould 
thus act the part of a cruel unjuſt tyrant, by putting to 
death his innocent ſubjects, for no other reaſon. but 
that they put him in mind of the duty he owed to 
his mother. Accordingly he recalled her home, re- 


and he was 

honoured by his ſubjects for doing ſo.” . 
Next to their parents, they treat the mandarins 
with great honour and reſpect, conſidering them as 
the repreſentatives of the emperor. Part of this re- 
ſpect is kept up by the ſplendid retinues which theſe 
officers have at all times to attend them, and partly 
by their integrity in the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
When they go out of office in the provinces, - which 
is generally at the end of three years, the people aſſem- 
ble in large bodies together, and ſtand on each fide of 


the road, for ten miles together or upwards, to teſtify 


their reſpe& for their good magiſtrate. This lays 


| the foundation of honeſt ambition in the mind of t 
{new appointed governor, who generally imitates the 


conduct of his prudeceſſor. Bape 8 8 
Secondly, Their civil government is built on the 


wiſeſt maxims of ſound policy, which contributes 


much towards the preſervation of peace and good or- 
der among all ranks of people. One of theſe maxims 
is, never to put a mandarin or lieutenant into office 
in the province where he was brought up, leſt he 
ſhould become partial to his own relations, and for 
fear thoſe who knew him in his youth might not 


treat him with proper reſpect. 


All thoſe who are ſent to govern provinces, or in 
_ important office diſtant from the capital, are 
obliged to leave their children at court, not only that 
they may be properly educated, but likewiſe that they 

be kept as p _ for the conduct of their 
fathers. here is no ſuch thing as impreſſing either 
ſeamen or ſoldiers, for the ſame army is kept in peace, 
as in war. This creates reſpect to the dignity of the 
emperor, and contributes towards preſerving the pub- 
lic peace. Every one who does his duty in a public 
character, is ſure to be rewarded, according to his 
rank and merit, and all their puniſhments are in one 
way or other adequate in proportion to the nature of 
the crimes committed, but thoſe of an enormous 
nature are not common. \ 

They reckon it good policy not to ſuffer a woman 
to engage in trade, but to keep herſelf confined 
within doors, and be continually employed in bringin 
up their children. So that as they do not viſit abroa 
like our women, neither are they expoſed to the ſame 
temptations. Great encouragement is given to com- 
merce, and their ſhips ſail once every year to Batavia, 
Siam, Malacca, Japan, and Magile - But their 
greateſt trade is among themſelves, between the in- 
habitants of one province, and thoſe of another; 
which, like ſo many kingdoms, communicate their 
riches to each other; and this mutual commerce 
unites the people, and fills their cities with plenty. 

It is almoſt impoflible there ſhould be any intrigues 
between the different ſexes; for as the women are kept 
in the apartments, ſo none but their huſbands are 
permitted to viſit them. Thoſe of a high rank have 
concubines and nurſes, others have 5 4 only, who 
act the part of domeſtics ; but the lower ſort, who 


have not above two or three wives, are obliged to let 


the one wait on the other. Nor is courtſhip known 
in China, for a man never ſees the woman he is to 
marry till ſhe is brought to him. Their mothers, or 
ſome old woman employed by them, make up all their 
matches, and they generally repreſent the bride as 


poſſeſſing more qualifications than ſhe really does. 
Many 


paid down, preparations are 


by drums, trumpets, hautboys, and other ſorts of 


with which her father preſents her. 


a day of ſorrow both to the bride and the bridegroom; 
for when he finds himſelf impoſed on by a falſe account 


money, than to take her as a wife. Huſbands and 
| wives are not to be ſeparated or divorced in any caſe 


days from others. 


[ 


- divide the pound into fixteen equal parts, like our 


till they come to grains. 


times every night, which 


them; and any perſon whg has doubts concerning | 
the value, may cut them in pieces. 


OO TA b 
Many of the men purchaſe their wives in the ſame | 


manner as they do other merchandiſes; giving more 
or leſs for them, according to their good or bad qua- 
lities. The parties being agreed, and the money 

0 on both ſides for the 


” + 


marriage ſolemnity. 


The bride is carried in a ſuinptuous chair, preceded 


muſic; and the parents and relations follow behind. 
Her portion, which ſhe carries along with her, is only 
a few cloaths, and ſome articles of houſhold furniture, 
The bridegroom 
ſtands at the door to receive her, and having opened 
the ſedan, leads her into the women's apartment, who 
ſpend the remainder of the day in feaſting, while he 
does the ſame with the men. This ſometimes proves 


of the bride, he chuſes rather to loſe the purchaſe- 


whatever, except adultery; which, as it is in 2 
manner impoflible, ſo it ſeldom happens: when it 
does, the man who ſeduces the woman is ſcourged in 
the moſt ſevere manner ; but the woman'is fold, - and, 
with the price paid for her, the injured huſband pur- 
chaſes another. ; 5 | 


There are upwards of one hundred perſons employed | 


by the emperor to regulate the calendar every year, 
that the people may know how to diſtinguiſh holy 
They make the year to conſiſt of 
thirteen months, according to. the courſe of the moon, 
which cauſes ſome alterations to be made from time 
to time. Antiently they divided every day into 
ninety-ſix' equal parts; but at preſent, in conſe- 
quence of the inſtructions given them by the jeſuits, 
ey divide it into twenty-four parts, in the ſame 
manner as in Europe. As for the ordinary ꝓeople, 
all they mind of time is the riſing and ſetting of the 
ſun and moon. In the villages they have bells, which 
they tinkle in the night when they are alarmed at any 
thing, or when one neighbour wants the aſſiſtance of 
another. But in every city and town there are two 
towers, in one of which is a bell, and in the other 
a drum. The bell is rung, and the drum beat, five 
hey call ſo many watches; 
and without the aſſiſtance of clocks, they have ſuch 
a regular way of counting, or rather gueſſing the 
time, that they are ſeldom miſtaken. | 
The Chineſe coin is very odd, nor is there, perhaps, 
any thing like it in the world, unleſs it bein Japan, 
or ſome ſuch parts. * | | 
They have round pieces of copper with hiero- 
lyphicks engraved on them, and a hole in the middle; 
Bo the metal is not pure, nor are the characters 
well ſtamped. They are thick, but eaſily broken; 
and their value does not exceed that of à farthing. 
They reckon their money by crowns, which- are in 
value equal to fix ſhillings and ſix- pence with us; 
but theſe pieces have no figure of the emperor upon 


TI” 


In general all 
their coin is valued by weight, which, perhaps, is 
the beſt method that can be thought of; for moſt of 
the pieces are ſo clumſy and irregular in their ſhapes, 
that every perſon cannot judge properly of them, 
They buy almoſt every thing by weight, and that is 
the reaſon why thoſe who have occaſion to go to 
markets, carry ſcales and weights along with them; 
but all theſe muſt be marked by proper officers ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe ; and ſo exact are they, that 
the thouſandth part of a crown will inſtantly turn'the 
ſcale, . They 405 but little gold coined amongſt 
them; and the reaſon is, the greateſt part of that me- 
tal is uſed in ornaments for their dreſſes. They 


ounces, and each of theſe into ten equal parts, and 
each of theſe again into ten ſmaller parts, and fo on 


Lhe civil government of China takes notice that 


FJ 


o 


are rivers or brooks, neat ftone bridges: are built- 


over them. The canals which convey: their water 


to the cities and towns, are all paved with free-ſtone; 
and a bank raiſed above the ſurface, to prevent paſ- 
ſengers from being accidentally drowned. In marthy. 
grounds they throw up prodigious large banks, which 


cut through mountains, which appear terrible t 
ſtrangers; but the people of the eountry are ac- 
cuſtomed to them. Moſt of their roads are eighty 


after the rain. In ſome provinces, they have on bo 
ſides cauſeways for foot paſſengers, with rows of trees 
growing near, which makes it very refreſhing in 
Jummer. Each of theſe roads terminates in a city or 
toun, and there are wooden pillars fixed up at half a 
mile diſtance from each other, with large letters on 
the upper part, which tell the traveller how far he 
is from the town he left laſt, and how far from that 
to which he deſigns to go; ſo that if they can read, 
they have no occaſion for any one to direct them. 

That the roads may be kept free from robbers, 
parties of militia are ſtationed at ſhort diſtances 
from each other. Their buſineſs is to convey letters 


every ſuſpicious perſon, and alarm the country in 
caſe of the approach of an enemy. Every man 


| whom they find going armed is ſtopped and taken to 


the next town, where he is obliged to give an account 
of himſelf. - tt Fray 29 94 6 b 

Of all the equitable inſtitutions in China, the 
method of collecting the public revenue is moſt 
commendable. They are not peſtered with ſwarms 
of officers as we are; but all the landed eſtates are 
ſurveyed and meaſured, and all the rich -inhabitants 
are regiſtered. When a tax is laid upon' any fort of 
goods, it is publigkly known; and, inſtead of hiring 


mandarin of the place. All their names being 
known, there is no difficulty in aſcertaining who has 
paid, and who has not; and if a perſon neglects to 
ſend in his ſhare, the mandarin orders him to be 
baſtinadoed till he has made good his payment. 
Though the revenues of this empire are the greateſt 


ment, that all are | taxed according to their riches, 
and the nature of their ſeveral employments. * 
The numerous army kept in pay by the emperor of 
China, one would imagine, was Tuff : 
all Aſia; but their natural effeminacy, and continual 
rent wand are ſuch, that they are but very little va- 
ued. RE . 
The Weſtern Tartars deſpiſe them ſo much, that 
they ſay in deriſion, That the neighing of a Tar- 
tary: horſe will ' rout all the Chineſe cavalry.” And 
yet all poſſible care is taken to have good ſoldiers; for 
none are admitted to be officers, till trial has been 


exerciſe their troops, form them into ſquadrons, march 
them from place to place, teach them to divide the 
files, to go through narrow paſſes, ſhew them tlie 
way of attacking an enemy, and how to'rally when 
put in diforder. ' SG L 

Although they know the uſe of fire arms, yet they 
take more pleaſure in the bow and the ſcymitar, be- 
cauſe they have ſeldom any enemy to oppoſe; except 
the Tartars. But notwithſtanding all the trouble 
uſed in training them up to military diſcipline, yet 
they are ſoon broke, becauſe they have no principles 


tinually at eaſe, hoping there will never be occaſion 
for them to fight, It is certain, that this piece of 
Chineſe police prevents domeſtic inſurrections, but 
it expoſes the whole empire to be invaded by any fo- 


Ry mars 6 | 
N ough the Chineſe are now idolators, yet they 
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buildings be kept in proper repair; and whether there 


keep the roads very dry, and all this is done at the 
expence of government. Some of their highways are 


feet broad, and the ſoil being light, they are ſoon on 
ti 


from one town to another, to protect paſſengers, ſtop 


officers to collect it, the people muſt bring it to the 


in the univerſe, yet the ſouthern provinces alone 
could pay it; but ſuch is the equity of the govern- 


ient to ſubdue 


made of their ſkill in military affairs. Theſe officers 


of honour inſtilled into them; ſo that they live con- 


have not been always ſo; for it appears probable, that 
1 . | "008 
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art of this vaſt empire was peopled by the defeendants 


l many uſeful arts, ſo for a conſiderable time they, were: © 7 | 
Noah, ſoon after the deluge. We read ifi Geneſis, b | 


treated with great reſpect; and the emperor often ſent. 


* 


(c—8chapter xi.) that the deſcendants of Noah were very 


numerous at the time when the Tower of Babel Was 
built, and the confuſion of languages which hap- 
pened obliged them to ſcatter themielves into differ- 
ent parts of the univerſe. There is no doubt but 
theſe men continued many years after to worſhip the 
fame God; but in all nations we find idolatry gaining 
ground; till at laſt it was firmly eſtabliſhed, except 


among the Jews. The moft learned men in China 


allow, that before ſuperſtition was introduced with 
tze god Foe, there were neither idols nor ſtatues to 
be ſeen; for the people worſhipped the inviſible God 
of Heaven and Earth, and regulated their conduct by 
. the maxiins of the Emperor 3 5 It is ſaid that 
this purity of religion continued near three hundred 
- years, till at laſt ſome ſtrangers introduced images, 
in the form of ſome they had feen in their own coun- 
tries. But whatever truth may be in that, the Chineſe 
are at preſent groſs idolators, having many temples, 
gods to whom they offer up ſacrifices, particu- 

of ſwine's fleſh. - l 8 
heir notions of the attributes of thoſe idols whom 
worſhip, are the moſt unworthy that any human 
ing ean form. When they pray to them, and their 
requeſts are not complied with, they treat them in the 
moſt reproachful manner, turn them out of doors, and 
kick them about in the ftreets. - | . 
Le Compte tells is of a man whoſe oy daughter 
had been long ill, and he prayed and ſacrificed to an 
idol in order to. procure her recovery, One of the 
botizes or prieſts made him believe that ſhe would 
recover ; but he was miſtaken, for ſhe died.” The fa- 


2 
; wy 


ther was ſo much enraged, that he went to the lieu- | 


ienant of the province, and procured an order to have 
the temple pulled down, and the idol broken to pieces; 
_ all which was executed. © ay | ES 
They believe in the doctrine of tranſmigration of 
_ fouls; namely, That as ſoon as a man dies, his ſoul 
goes into another body; thoſe of the wicked into the 
meaneſt reptiles ; but the righteous into men of a 
higher ſtation than the body they formerly inhabited. 
Beſides the bonzes, who are the prieſts of the an- 
tient Chineſe, there is another ſort called Lamas, who 
were brought in by the Tartars, and at Peking are 
thaplains to the Tartarian nobility. Their habit is 
the ſame as that of the. bonzes, and their religion is 
nearly the ſame, all the difference conſiſting in the 
uſe of a few ceremonies. 


About the middle of the ſixteenth century, St. 


Francis Xavier, a jeſuit, went into China, and laid 


down what. he believed would be a good plan for the 


. -£onverſion of the heathens. Several of his brethren 
followed him, till at laſt there were upwards of two 
hundred of them. The emperor permitted them to 
build themſelves churches; and they made ſome few 
converts, but moſt of them relapſed into idolatry. 


Nothing but the wildeſt enthuſiaſm could ever have 


induced the jeſuits to imagine they could propagate 


popery in China ; for it appears, that in the ſervice of | 


the maſs there are more ceremonies uſed than in the 
_ . Chineſe pagan temples: To this we may add, that 
their prayers being read in an unknown tongue, thoſe 
converts did not underſtand the meaning of the words 
they repeated. At preſent there are no jeſuits per- 
mitted to viſit China; for they were ſo zealous to 
. . Propagate their tenets, that they entered into diſputes 
with the bonzes; and this giving great offence, they 
were all baniſhed, and their churches pulled down; 
and ſo little impreſſions had their notions made upon 
the minds of their people, that they all. relapſed into 
idolatry as ſoon as theſe fathers had left them. We 
are, however, under many and laſting obligations to 
thoſe fathers for their indefatigable inquiries into every 
thing relating to this vaſt extenſive empire. The 
Europeans knew little of it at that time, but the je- 
ſuits penetrated into every province; and being men 
of e were able to give a proper account 


takes an opportunity of 1 47 
who differ from them, whether t ns, 1 
tans, or Proteſtants; ſo one day while Le Compie 


China know nothing of it? Is China ſo inconſi 
able as. rot to be thought of, while ſo many barba- 


fare now either Heathens or Mahometans. 


of every thing they ſaw, * As they taught the Chineſe 


1 


and converſed with them. As every popiſh prieſt 
5 ng of religion to thoſe 
cathens, Mabome- 
was iff eonvetſation with the emperor, the latter pro- 
poſed. the following objections to the truth of the, 
Chriſtian religion, If the knowledge of Jeſus 7 
Chriſt be eee ee falyation; and God 
deſires that all men ſhould be ſaved through him, how _ 
happens it, for theſe fixteen hundred years; we in 
2 nconſider- 


rous nations have been enlightened? To this objec- 
tion the jeſuit anſwered, that China had not been for f 
otten in the commiſiion given to the apoſtles to in- 
ruck all nations; and in proof that St. Thomas, 
and another of the apoſtles preached in China, he 
quoted the following paſlage from their hiſtory. © In 
thoſe times (that is, about the age of the apoſtles) a- 
man came into Chinag and preached heavenly doc- . 
trines: He was not an ordinary man, for his life, 
miracles, and virtues, made him admired by all the 
world.” We ſhall not take upon us to ſay what truth 
there is in St. Thomas ever having been in the em- 
pire of China, or in any part of the Eaft Indies; 
but be that as it will, the emperor's objections. fall 
to the ground, vhen we conſider that there were many 
flouriſhing churches in nations where the inhabitants 


As the jeſuits will not give up any of their notions} | 


ſo they taught the Chineſe that they could work mi- 


racles.. Father Faber, a zealous. jeſuit; having 
taught the doctrine of mitacles, it. happened that a 
diſtrict in one of the provinces was infeſted by vaſt 
ſwarms of locuſts. The people waited upon the je- 

ſuit, and begged he would deſtroy thoſe peſtilential 
vermin, ſeeing he had the power to work miracles. 

The father laid hold of this opportunity of preaching 

to them, telling them that if they would believe the 
goſpel, he would not only deſtroy 
would give them an aſſurance of eternal life. They 
promiſed they would, upon which he told them they 
muſt faſt and pray ſeveral weeks, for he knew that 
about that time the locuſts would die of themſelves, - 
Accordingly, when he was certain the time was come 
that they would be deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the 
weather, he called the people together, and having 
dreſſed b:mſelf in his robes, went out into the fields, 
and having pronounced the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation, he ſprinkled the ground with holy-water, and 
next day all the locuſts were found dead. Next year 
however the locuſts returned, and as the Jeſuits would 
not comply with the requeſts of the people in deſtroy-_ 

ing them, before they had made any progreſs in de- 
ſtroying the fruits of the earth, they all forſook po- 

pery, and relapſed into idolatry. Such were the ef- 

fects attending the jeſuits proſeſſing to work miracles. 

They knew it was not in their power to change the 
courſe of nature; but they were fooliſh enough to 

pretend to do it. And from this circumſtance we 

may learn, that even the greateſt politicians are, in 
ſome things, the greateſt fools. We ſhall conclude 
this account of China by drawing a few refleftions 
from what has been already advanced. And, Firſt, 


It is ſurpriſing to find ſuch. a vaſt 3 well inha- 


bited, and furniſhed with all the neceſſaries of life, ſo 
little known to the reſt of the world. This however 
will be accounted for, when we conſider that our 
merchants, who trade to China, have nothing in view 
beſides the acquiring riches; ſo that they never give 


themſelves any trouble to inquire into the manners 


and cuſtoms of a people with whom it would be no 
diſhonour to be connected. Strange that ſuch an opu- 
lent company as that of the merchants trading to the 
Eaſt Indies ſhould not ſeek to enlarge the human 
underſtanding in the ſame manner as they do com- 
merce ! It is well known that this might be done by 
ſending a few valuable preſents to ſome of the great 
55 E a 5 men 
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the locuſts, but 
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more towards opening a communication between theſe 


conduct them home adorned with all thoſe accom- 


TRAVELS THROUGH; TARTARY, & 
for although we are firmly perſuaded that miracles 
ugh N ep perſ 


— the ſouthern provinces of China. Theſe 
preſents being delivered in a graceful manner, would do 


ople and ourſelves i Europe, than any thing that 
s been hitherto dete Wed to. If they would be pre- 
vailed upon to ſend two or three of their ſons over to 
this part of the world, to learn our laws, manners 
and euſtoms, and after being treated with friendſhip, 


pliſhments which could be acquired, they would, by 


_ | Secondly, As the Ruſſian empire is apparently ri- f 
ſing up to a ſtate of g 
munication: between 


tneſs, ſo to facilitate a com- 
urope and China; it would be 
much for the intereſt of the empreſs, and for the dignity. 
of the king of Great Britain, that the Chineſe ſhould 
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were wrought ages of Chriſtianity, yet 
they ceaſed as ſoon as the neceſſity for them Was re- 
moved. The Ronſiſh prieſts never make a more auk - 
ward figure than when they pretend to work miracles z 


and the reaſon is obvious, for they know they have 


not the power to do ſo; and wherever they inculcate 


ſuch notions among the common people, they wil 
find that ſome of them will be bold enough. to call 
upon them for an exertion. of their abilities, perhaps 


their converſarion with their friends, remoye-, from [] When they little expect itt. 
the minds of their countrymen thoſe unhappy preju - Laſtliy, We 5 wiſh that in the ordinary courſe 
dices they labour under. 1 a of readi 


; hiſtory, young perſons would not neglect 
that of China. It is . to think hoy, and in 
what manner, hiſtory points out a ſimilarity between 
the inhabitants of "all the nations of the world, eithe; 
in antient or modern times. In their manners — 
cuſtoms, the Chineſe have ſo many things in com- 
mon with the antient Egyptians, that many have 
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be invited to: keep an ambaſſador conſtantly, refiding 
at the court of Peterſburgh, whoſe curioſity might 
in time lead him to viſit London f 


* 
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imagined the former was a. colony of the latter, who 
left their native country at a period of time when they 
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the jeſuits have made themſelves in pretending to work 


miſconduct. If it ſhould ever happen that a com- 
munication could be opened between Great Britain 
and China, ſo as to enter into converſation in a friendly 
manner, let us not pretend to do what is not in our 


Thus a communication might be inſenſibly as it 
were brought about. 


obſcurity, and court an alliance with European 
wer sant = | | 


Thirdly, As we have already, ſeen, how. ridiculous 


miracles, let us: endeavour to learn wiſdom; by their 


The Grecian language, at 
preſent much cultivated in England, would be of great 
ſervice to anſwer theſe valuable purpoſes;; and at laſt 
the Chineſe would begin to emerge from their preſent 
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N eh which the Europeans call Ti- 
: 11 | 


bet, or 


bet, has many different names 


among the Oriental iſts, and ſo have all other countries 


in that part of the world; for it is our misfortune, 
or rather it;is owing to their quickneſs of expreſſion, 


that we do not Fightly attend to hat they ſay. Ti- 


from eaſt to weſt one thouſand, ſeven hundred -and 


bet is ſituated on the weſt of China; and is in length 


thirty miles; but in breadth-it is very irregular, be- 


ing above ſeven hundred miles in ſome places, and not 
above two hundred in others. It is bounde 
the north by the country of .Koko-Nor, and à vaſt 
ſandy deſart which ſeparates it from Litt] 


- 


on the eaſt it has the empire of China; on the welt 


5 280 Mongul's empire, or Hindoſtan, with Great: 
Bukharia; and on the ſouth part of the ſame territo- 


5 


ſucceſſion, one of the pretenders to the crown ape 
48 


- plied ſeemingly. for afliſtance to the governor of K . 
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and the ſecond Biitdin. 


ries, it is divided into the Leſſer and Greater Tibet, 


1 1 


the firſt of vrhich is called by the natives Beladiſtan, 


®Lirtls Tibet lies tothe northward of Kalli, the 


ut a diſunion having ariſen concerning the right of 


It is. bounded on 


e Bukharia ; | 


von TIBET,” WESTERN TARTARY, 
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were oppreſled by ſome. tyrant,: whoſe name has not 


been tranſmitted to us. This, however, is really a 


cd, from 


ſert that the ſavages in America are deſcen 


the ancient Carthaginians, becauſe both uſed the cuſtom 


of ſcalping their priſoners, Many things of a ſimi- 
lar nature might be mentioned; but we ſhall conclude 
this article by adviſing - ſuch of our officers, as 
captains of ſhips, and other men. of abilities wh 


than they have hitherto done. This will habituate 
them to an acquaintance with the place; and by an 
inſinuating, engaging behaviour, they may probably 


what learn even more. than they could have reaſonably ex- 
power; but let us tell them, that we make no preten- [| pected, conſidering the — — 
Nons whatever to the power of working miracles ; under. Py = 355 
r 33 A - e e „ * > | 2 : 
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mir, who, by the Mongul's orders, gave him the moſt 
powerful ſuccours be could afford; and having af- 
ſiſted him in ſubduing and putting to death af his 
e left him in | | 
regal dignity, upon condition of his enlargirig his 
annual tribute to the emperor, that is to him whom 
we 8 call the Great Mogul. . 
e 
he was in Kaſhmir, and brought along with him a 
preſent of cryſtal, muſk, and wool ; but he had fo few 


- 


to be there at the time took 
Bernier was at that time in the ſervice of a nobleman 
making- the tour of the Mogul empire, and beingor 
an inquiſitive temper, he invited this petty prince to 
dine with him. After dinner he aſked him ſeveral 
queſtions concerning his kingdom; and received for 
anſwer, that it was bounded on the eaſt by Great Ti- 
bet, and that it joined to Kaſhmir. ' He added, that it 
was in length about three hundred miles, and one 


had ſome fruits, but that was only in the ſummer; for 
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peaceable poſſeſſion of the 


ö e e ¶ ůÄ.i Sat oe ad 


viſit China, to endeavour to bring us better accounts 


petty. prince waited: upon Aureng- Zeb, when 


attendants, that à Spaniſh N Who happened 
him for a country peafant. 


moſt northern province of the Monguls empire, and || hundred in breadth; and although it afforded ſome 
moſt of the inhabitants are Mahometans. In the chryſtal, muſk and wool, yet it was in general bar- 
year 1664, they were tributary to the great Mogul ; || ren, and his ſubjects extremely poor. He ſaid they 


their winters were ſo cold, owing to the great ftorms 
e arcs ws 


| 


* —— * 8 


poor, yet they treated us with the 1 


they believe that he was once both god 
© without father or mother, but born of a flower, about 


od 
— 


—_— 


e TRAVELS THROUGH FARTARY, ks 
a he was the ſame with the famous god of the Siameſez - 


bf ſh6w; that it was in a manner impoſſible to pre- 
ſetve ſuch ripe fruit as had been gathered. 
We went (ſays Bertier) to Eſkerdu, the capital 
bf Little Tibet, which is fituated about eight days 
ourney from the borders of the province of Kaſhmir. 
n this town or city we met with nothing that ſeemed 
remarkable. The houſes have only a ground floor z 
and their moſques, Which they would not permit us'to 
Enter, ſeemed but very contemptible edifices. The 
mountain upon which this city is built, induced us to 
believe that we ſhould enjoy the benefit of a vaſt ex- 
tenſive proſpect; but we were difappointed ;: for there 
were ſo many rifing grounds to intercept'our yiew, that 
we ſcarce ſaw any thing worth notice, A rivet runs 


near the city, and, win in a ſerpentine form round 
ere 


| f into ſeveral branches, in a 
large valley below, The water of this river is conſi- 


dered as medicinal, and perſons of all ranks from-molt || habit different from the common people, and their 
FRE Es | hair hangs looſe over their ears or necks, nor do they 


The fame author tells us, that there are ſeveral fo- | 


of the country come to drink of it.“ 


reſts in Little Tibet, well ftored with all forts of 
game, the prince and his ſubjects being much addicted 
to hunting. Father Duhalde, the jeſuit, with ſeveral 
others of the ſame order, were the firſt perſons who 
ever gave a proper account of this country called Ti- 


det, even to the Chineſe themſelves. As if theſe fa- 


thers had thought no hardſhip too great, ſo that they 
could ingratiate themſelves into the favour of the 
Chineſe, they undertook a journey acroſs this vaſt 
country ; for though it is ſometimes known alt r 
by the general name of Tibet, yet it is divided into 


many leſſer kingdoms; of which we ſhall give an ac- 


count in the words of the jeſuits themſelves. 

© We entered this country (ſays Duhalde) at the 
borders of China, and learned that the territories we 
were then in were called Great Tibet, to diſtinguiſh 


them from a leſſer kingdom of the ſame name. The 
. firſt place we arrived at, was a moſt dreadful lofty 


mountain, covered all over with ſnow; and this was in 
ſeventeen days after we had joined a caravan, that was 
travelling into thoſe parts. In ſeventeen days more 


wee arrived at Ladak, a fortreſs, where the kings of 


the country reſided ; but here we met with very little 

worth notice. | | | 
The weather was then extremely cold, it being in 

the midſt of winter, but we were obiiged to travel in 


- that ſeaſon for the benefit of the caravans. A mer-| 
chant, a native of the place, told us, that the whole | 


kingdom of Great Tibet is, in, compariſon of Perſia, 


- the kingdom he came from, a moſt miſerable, frozen 


The people ſpeak a ſort of broken Perſian, part of 


which we underſtood; ſo that we were able to hold a 


converſation with them. The firſt we met with amon 

them were Matiometans; but they were extremely 
ignorant, and knew but little of the principles of 
* religion t profeſſed. They were all dreſſed in 


Sen woollen ee Ree eee 
8. 


But though they were 
civility, | 


and fur caps on their 
teſt « 
aviour. Their 


and ſhewed no rudeneſs in their 


_ moſques were little better than cottages, nor did it 


appear to us that any of them underſtood letters; 
their whole worſhip conſiſting in a few rites and cere- 
"monies. We aſked them w they drank wine ? 


and the anſwer we received was, that there was fo 
little of that liquor to be met with in the country, 


that there was no great fear of their breaking the laws 


: 


e the holy p het. 


Proceeding about an hundred and fifty miles farther 


into the country, we met with many difficulties in 

 croffing rivers and climbing mountains; and there we 

found the people groſs, illiterate heathens. They had 
idols, 


ſeveral i which they ſhewed us, to whom they 
offered up facrifices; and, what is .remarkable, 
| they have one god, whom they call Urghien, and 


and man, 


ſeven hundred years ago. On converſing farther: 


with them concerning this remarkable idol, we found 


4 . - 
* * = 


called Sommonocodom 4 who this extraordinary per- 
fon was, we are not now able to determine; but the 
fable concerning him ſeems tb have been originally 
founded upon ſome part of the ſcripture hiſtory x yet 
fo gtoſly mangled to ſerve the purpoſe of ſuperſtition, 
that little ſenſe can be made of it, In all their tem- 

ples dedicated to this idol, they have the ſtatue of a 
woman with a flower in her hand, which anſwers, 

exaatly to the account we have of the mother of 
Sommonocodom, who conceived him on the flower; 


| floating in the midſt of a river. 


They uſe a ſet of beads in their worſhip, make no 
diſtinctions with reſpect to meats or drinks, believe in 
the tranſmigration of the human foul, and will not 
allow of polygamy, as is common in moſt of the 
eaſtern nations, heir prieſts, called lamas, wear a 


wear ear-rings. Their employment is to read and 

ſtudy the books of their law, written in a language 
and character which the vulgar do not underſtand: 
and they recite their prayers much in the ſame man- 
ner as they do in the churches of the Roman Catho- 
lies; namely, by ſinging them alternately with the 
people. They perform all the public religious duties, 
and are held in great veneration, living ſeparately 


from the reſt of the people in a fort of convents, built 


on purpoſe for them. They have ſuperiors, like our 
biſhops ; and over the whole body is one who acts 
the part of an archbiſhop, or patriarch, whom the 
king himſelf treats with the greateſt reſpect. In all 
caſes of difficulty at the court of Bũtũn, theſe Patri- 
archs are conſulted, and much regard is paid to their 
advice, becauſe they are, for the moſt part, men of age 
and -CHperiencey 7156 52277 hob tg: TD EE 
At Bätün, in 1715, we had an opportunity of 
converſing with the prince of the country, whoſe 
name was Nima-Nanyal. He received us with great 
good nature, tho* with ſome degree of formality ; for we 
were obliged to wait till e e miniſter introduced 
us, and then we found his majeſty ſeated on his 
throne. Next day he invited us to dinner, and we 
converſed with him till towards evening. He had never 
heard of the Chriſtian religion, any farther than what 
ſome of his Mahometan ſubjeQs had told him; name- 
ly, that there had been once a great prophet, called Jeſus 
hriſt, Who, for ſeveral years, had many followers ; | 
but they had at laſt become ſo degenerate, that they 
were not known in the world, except in ſome few 
parts. We told him the whole account of our Sa- 
viour and his diſciples, with which he appeared to be 
entertained ; and in four days afterwards he ſent us 
another invitation to dine with him; and then he 
treated us with more familiarity than before. We 
did every thing we could to entertain him, and related 
to him an account of the moſt material paſſages in 
the ſtate of Europe, al) which pleaſed him excecd- 
ingly; and when we left the place, he conducted us 
In 1664, the king of Great Tibet, knowing that 
Aureng-Zeb was at Kaſhmir, and threatened him 
with a war, ſent an ambaſſador, with preſents of 
muſk, chryſtal, and fine white cows tails, which, 
by way of ornament, are faſtened to the ears of ele- 
ml that creature being much a been in the 
Mogul Empire, This ambaſſador's train conſiſted of 
about fifteen or fixteen perſons, all tall men, but poor 
meager looking creatures, with whiſkers inſtead of 
| beards, like the Chineſe. On their heads they wore 
red bonnets, and a few of them” had ſwords; but the 
reſt marched behind the ambaſſador, without any ſort 
of arms whatever, He promiſed the Great Mogul, in 
his maſter's name, that a moſque ſhould be built in 
his 75 lp that his coin for the future ſhould bear on 
one fide the figure of Aureng-Zeb and his ſucceſſors ; 
and that for the future he would become a tributary 
to the Great Mogul. However, no ſooner was the 
emperor Aureng-Zeb returned home, than the kin 
of Tibet broke his word, aflerted his independency, 
i 4 


tterials. 


all this finery, th 
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and even to this day the people of this cou are in 
ſome meaſure free; being almoſt in the ſame fituation 
_ with reſpect to the Mogul Empire; as the Tartars are 
to the Kufkane, living by plunder, and paying but 
little regard to rnment. 1 = (21 
Another diviſion of Tibet is called the kingdom 
of Laſſa, and the miſſionaries have given us the fol- 
lowing account of it. It is bounded on the ſouth by 
vaſt chains of mountains covered with ſnow, and no 
leſs difficult to paſs than thoſe which ſecure Great 
Tibet on the welt; the torrents that ſeparate them 
being paſſed over on planks, laid on ropes ſtretched 
2 On the weſt lies Great Tibet; on the north 
a great ſandy deſart; and on the eaſt, ſeveral ſmall 
provinces, bordering on China. The capital city of 
this kingdom, is called Tonker, and is ſituated at the 
ſoot of the mountain Putala, near the confluence of 
a ſmall river with the Kaltys, which falls into the 


Iſanpu, about thirty miles to the ſouth - ſouth- weſt. 


There is a ſpacious temple in this city; but beſides 
that, it has nothing remarkable in it. Duhalde ſays, 
that in converſation with a Chineſe ambaſſador, he 
learned, that.in the river there was a ſmall iſland, on 
which was the reſidence of the high prieſt, or grand 
lama, whoſe temple was ſeven ſtories high, in the 
_ uppermoſt of which he lived; and near the ſides of it 
were the ruins of an antient city, deſtroyed by Kuſhi 
Han, king of the Eluths, about the middle of the 
The inhabitants of this country (ſays the jeſuit) 

. are ſtrong and well made, but their noſes and faces 
are ſomewhat black and flat, or rather of a cream 
colour; and their women are bigger than the men, 
| but much afflicted with ſwellings in their throat. In 
ſummer. both ſexes wear large pieces of fuſtian or thin 
hempen cloth round their bodies; and in winter, 2 
thick garment like felt, and on their heads they have 
a bonnet. adorned with boars' teeth, and feathers of 
various fowls.” The richer fort have necklaces of 
coral or amber; and all the women wear bracelets 
upon their left arms, from the wrift up to the elbow. 

Both men and women wear about their necks a piece 

of ſilk twiſt, at the end of which hangs a large bead 

of amber or chryſtal, and ſometimes a boar's tooth, 

which dangles upon their breaſts; and on the left ſides 

their girdles are faſtened with buttons of the ſame ma- 
The courtiets, though to all appearance ex- 
tremely poor, yet are very expenſive in their dreſs, 
which conſiſts. of cloth of gold, and the richeſt bro- 
cade ; and as they have none of theſe things in their 


on country, ſo we find that they purchaſe them 


from the Chineſe, giving in exchange the merchandiſe 
their own produce. Some of the men wear a habit 
in all reſpects reſembling that of the women, only that 
the upper part of their garment is red, after the man- 
ner of their lamas, or prieſts. But notwithſtanding 
| are a very ſlothful people: many 
of them eat raw fleſh, which. ſeems to be peculiar to 
the Tartars, and neither the men nor the women wear 
ſhirts; and they ſeldom waſh their hands or faces. 
They are courteous and affable to ſtrangers. The 
women are not confined as in China; they are permit- 
ted to walk the ſtreets as well as the men; but ſuch of 
_ as we ſaw, were very frightful figures. They 
di 
in relation to their marriages; for the reſtriction laid 
upon the men is greater than upon the women. It is- 
true, the men are allowed a plurality of wives; but in 


this they are ſeverely reſtricted with reſpect to conſan- | 


guinity ; none being permitted to marry within a cer- 
tain degree of kindred. It is otherwiſe with the wo- 
men, who may have as many huſbands as they pleaſe, 
ſo. that they are not the relations of each other; and 
theſe huſbands have the women in common among 
them; only the firſt who cohabits with a woman, is 
conſidered as father of the children. When the lamas 
are reproached for this cuſtom, which they make an 
article in their religion, they apologize for it by the 
ſcarcity of women, which prevails both in Tibet and 


throughout all Tartary, where the males are the mens 


— 


ly from moſt, other people in the eaſt, 


little knowledge of their lan 
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numerous; but this excuſe we found trifling, for 
throughout all thoſe parts we viſited, we found, either 
by our on obſervation, or the beſt accounts we 
could procure; that the ſexes were as equal in number 
as they are in any part of Europe. | 
It was with much difficulty that we could acquire a 
uage ; for it is different 
both from the Chineſe and erſian. The Biitfin 
character is much uſed in the eaſt; and conſiſts of only 
four vowels, twenty ſimple conſonants, ten double 
letters, and ninety-ſfix compound characters, ſuch as 
are animated by their vowels: In many parts of this 
country the ſoil is good, abounding with rice, corn, 
pulſe, and winez and their trade is chiefly with the,in- 
habitarits of Bengal. The chief commodities in which 
_ trade, are muſk, rhubarb, worm-ſeed, and furs; 
here the rhubarb is reckoned the beſt in the world. 
It is a root which they cut in pieces, of which ftring- 
ing ten or twelve together, they hang them up to 


dry. As the wet ſpoils it, the merchant runs great 
| hazard in bringing it to market, for vaſt ſhowers of 


rain fall in that country. What they call worm-ſerd 
grows in the fields, and muſt die before it can be ga- 
thered. But the greateſt hardſhip is, that before the 


ſeed is ripe, the wind diſperſes above one-half of it, 


4 and that is the reaſon why it is ſo ſcarce. When they 
gather it, they take two little hampers; and.as 


go along, move them from the right to the left, and 
back again, as if they were mowing the herb, which 
they bend at the top, and thus all the ſeeds fall into 
the baſkets, Had the natives the ſame art of killing 
martins as the Ruſſians have, they might carry on a 
conſiderable trade with the fur of, thoſe animals; but 
with that they are at preſent utterly unacquainted; A 
duty of twenty-five per cent. is impoſed. by the Great 
Mogul upon all goods which the merchants of Tibet 
bring og: his territories, but ſometimes it is re- 
duced to eight-or ten. When the officer at the cuſtom- 
houſe refuſes to do ſo, then the merchants return, and 
come by another way through . vaſt foreſts, where 
thouſands of elephants are continually grazing. Their 
women are in ſome reſpects ingenious artiſts, and 
in the abſence of their h ds they make pretty toys 
of coral and amber, which they ſel] to ftrangers at 4 
conſiderable advantage. They have abundance of fil- 
ver coined, which induced us to believe that they have 
ſome mines of that ore in their country; but they ei- 
ther could not, or would not, give us any informas 
tion concerning them, As for gold, they have none 
but what they get in exchange for goods from the 
merchants 1n Bengal, or ſome other provinces with 
which they trade. In their religious ceremonies, we 
found thoſe who were heathens to have a vety near 
affinity with the Chineſe ; and at firſt we could not 


help thinking we had diſcovered ſufficient evidences 


of the Chriſtian religion having been once eſtabliſhed. 
in this country. Furſt, the dreſs of the lamas ſeemed 
to reſemble what we are told the apoſtles wore; Se- 
condly, their ſubordination, which has a near affinity 
with our hierarchy. Thirdly, a reſemblance between 
ſome of their ceremonies and thoſe of the catholic 
church. Fourthly, their notion of an incarnation; . 
Fifthly, their maxims of morality. However, upon 
mature deliberation, we found that nothing could be 
inferred from theſe ſimilarities, any further than they 

inted out to us, that there is, and always has been, 
ome form of religion in every nation in the univerſe, 
The apoſtles undoubtedly dreſſed according to the 
faſhion of the country in which they happened to re- 
ſide, ſo that there wete no indecencies in arments 
worn by them; which was too often the caſe among 
the heathens; and as for ſubordination, it is to be 
Sund among Mahometans as well as in the catholic 
church, or among thoſe pagans juſt mentioned. 

Such are the relledtio ns. which Dubalde; and ſome 


other miſſionaries draw from this ſimilarity; but 
| Gruebar, another jeſuit, gives a ſcopeto his enthuſiaſm, 
and carries it much farther. He ſays; that their arch- 


lama has the ſame power among theſe heathens, as 
the pope has ovet the 


_ 


\ Roman catholics. Secondly, 
Ss cd Both - 
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Both uſe holy water in all their acts of devotion. 
Thirdly, They both pray for the dead; and laſtly, their 
dreſs is the ſame in which the apoſtles are repreſented 
in antient paintings. Here the jeſuit was much miſ- 
taken with reſpect to 3 for, ſo far as we know, 
© * there are none in the world ſo old as the apoſtolic 


The ſame jeſuit adds, that in all eſſential points 
the religion of thoſe people has ſuch a ſtriking reſem- 
blance to that of the # 54658 of Rome, that he could not 
help thinking the goſpel had been once eſtabliſhed 
amongſt them. Thus (ſays he) they have a feaſt re- 
5 ſembling our ſacrifice of the maſs; they give ex- 
Bi | treme unction; 'blefs the people in marriage; pray 
| - for the dead; make proceſſions in honour of their 
. ſaints ; worſhip the relies of idols (he ſhould have 
ſaid faints) ; have monaſteries and nunneries; ſing the 


him wherever he goes. 
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elves upon the ground, not daring to lift up their 
heads. In this humble poſture: they make their re. 

queſts known to him; and when they vetire, go back 
wards, till they are out of his ſight. When he rides 
along the ſtreets on an elephant, they ſpread their 
cloaths on the ground, and in that manner conduct 
Another body of people in this extenſive country 
are called the Si- fan, or Tu- ſan, a nation formerly 
in great repute, having ſeveral kingdoms tributary to 
them. Dubalde, and the other jeſuits, have given 
us the following accounts of them. In the 7th cen- 
tury of the Chriſtian era, Ki- tſong, king of Tu- 
fan, courted an alliance with Kay-tſong the re- 
nowned emperor of the Tang dynaſty, and ſent an, 


[embaſſy to that prince; which having been received 
with great marks of diſtinction, he, by a ſecond, de- 


| ſervice like the catholic prieſts; obſerve divine faſts 
= | during the year; undergo ſeveral penances, - fuch as 
| 2.4 _ whippings; ſend out miſſionaries, who live in ex- 
= treme poverty, and trayel barefooted' into China. 


of. We have already ſeen that theſe jeſuits are con- 
futed, in their ridiculous compariſons, by ſome of their 
wiſer and more ſober brethren; nor indeed are ſuch 

| compariſons much to their honour; for inſtead of its 
proving that theſe heathens were once Chriſtians, it 
will rather ſerve to point out that the Roman Catho- 
Hes have borrowed many rites and ceremonies from 
the heathens, amongſt whom there was in mzny re- 

a itriking uniformity. + e eee 

All the princes or kings in the different pro- 
vinces of Tibet are more or leſs ſubject to the em- 
peror of China; at leaſt they are ſo in name; for 


b they very frequently make his ſubjects pay double for 
: KELL 17 1 n their Taſte brate to plunder the 
Cnineſe, as often as they can find an opportunity. 
When the emperor of China ſends an ambaſſador to 
Laſſa, or any other of the provinces of Tibet, the 


for himſelf and attendants at the end of every ſtage; 
and conduct him to the next, till he arrives at the 
capital. All ſorts of proviſions muſt be furniſhed him, 


ceived the tribute. In the fame manner the emperor 
maintains the ambaſſadors from the princes of Tibet 
when they come to China, and he entertains them in 
the moſt ſplendid manner in Peking. po 

The king of Laſſa is conftantly attended by a 
guard of ſeven or eight thouſand men, armed with 
bows and arrows; but ſome of them wear ſwords and 


the palace, and twenty-two camels, each having a 
piece of ordnance on his back, that carries a half- 
pound ball, and a gunner fits behind to manage it. 

No perſon is permitted to ſtir out of the kingdom 


the kin 


or the governor of the province where he re- 
fides. 


heſe people aſſerted to the jeſuits, that they 


-above five hundred years'ago; which 'is long before 
they were known in Europe. This tale, told by 
the jeſuits, ſeems to be a groſs impoſition on the public; 
for it is eee! acknowledged that the Chineſe, the 
moſt polite people in the eaſt, and beſt acquainted with 


or the uſe of fire - arms. till thoſe fathers taught them. 
: How far. in doing ſo they acted conſiſtent with their 
144 duty as Europeans, muſt be left to the reader to judge. 
= Hal they not taught the Chineſe and other eaſtern na- 
4 tions the art of making gunpowder, and the uſe of 
flire-arms, we might by this time have been much 
| better acquainted with them than we are, $54 
| | ' There is no ſoyereign in the world more learned 
And reſpected by his ſubjects than the king of Laſſa, 

or Bütün, being in a manner adored by them. When 
he ſits rf 45 audience or do juſtice, they all hold 

their hands cloſe together, above their foreheads; and 


1 8 Theſe things, adds Gruebar, I was an eye-witneſs || 1 
on the death of his father, and marched with an army 


although they ſometimes pay him a ſmall tribute, yet 


country people are obliged to furniſh him with horſes] 


and he 3 returns home as ſoon as he has re- 


bucklers. There are always fifty elephants kept about 


knew the uſe of fire · arms, and even heavy artillery, 


the arts and ſciences, knew nothing of gunpowder, 


with any ſort of fire arms, except by permiſſion from | 


tin 2 numbers. 
fir 


{ſon of her favouri 


manded a princeſs of the imperial blood for his ſon 


Long-tſong. The emperor's council looking upon 
a 


this as a very bold propoſal, treated it with ſome marks 
JT. | 


Soon after this, Long-tſong ſucceeded to the throne 


of two hundred thouſand men to demand the-princeſs. 
He defeated ſeveral princes ſubje& to the emperor of 
China who oppoſed him, and penetrated to the borders 


| e, demanding 
that the princeſs might be immediately delivered to 
him, with a certain quantity of gold, filver, and fine 
rich ſilks, by way of portion. The emperor, of- 
fended at ſuch an inſolent demand, amuſed the meſ- 
ſenger with hopes, till his troops were aſſembled on 
the frontiers, and then diſmiſſed him diſgracefully, 
without returning an anſwer to his maſter's letter. At 
the | ſame time the Chineſe army attacked that of Si- 
fan, and routed it; however, as the loſs was not very 
conſiderable, -Long-tſong rallied his troops, and be- 
ing in a condition to give the emperor much uneaſi- 
neſs, the princeſs, by the advice of her father's coun- 
eil, was ſent to the king of Si-fan, who, after the 
marriage ceremonies were over, led home his army, 
and afterwards became very ſerviceable to China on 
many occaſions. 35 POSNER, 7 1 

During many years after this memorable tranſac- 
tion, the kings of Si-fan, or Tu- fan, continued to 
live on good terms with the Chineſe, and often aſ- 
ſiſted them with forces when domeſtic rebellions broke 
out, or when they were invaded by a foreign enemy. 


laws for the good government of his ſubjects ; and he 
ſent for learned men from China, in order to improve 
the minds and poliſh the manners of his ſubjects. 
He reigned many years beloved by his ſubjects, eſ- 
teemed by his neighbours, and feared by his enemies; 
but dying without iſſue, was ſucceeded by bis kinſ- 
man Fu- ma, a profeſſed libertine, who gave himſelf 
wholly up to his pleaſures, without minding the af- 
fairs of government. For ſome time he lived in peace 
with his neighbours ; but oppreſſed his ſubjects with 
ſo much cruelty, that. they left their native country 
In a word, his conduct was the 
cauſe of the kingdom's falling to decay; and al- 
though he did not live long, yet miſery increaſed with 
his death. As he left no iflue, nor had nominated 
any - perſon to ſucceed him, his queen, by the in- 
tri of her counſellors, had the addreſs to get the 
te, a boy of three years old, de- 

clared king. e anos 27 
On the firſt report of this election, Rye-tuna, firſt 
miniſter of ſtate, haſtened to the palace, and oppoſed 
it in behalf of the royal family; but his zeal coſt 

him his life, for he was murdered as he was returnit 
home. The conduct of the court loſt them the 1 
fections of all the people; and La-kong-je, who 


| then commanded the army, refuſed to obey the go- 


vernors, andeven formed the. deſign of making him- 
elf king. He was a man of boundleſs ambition, 
proud, full of ſelf-conceit, extremely paſſionate, 


before they approach the throne, they proſtrate them- | 
9 Th 'T. 3 M7 


of  Shen-fi, where the emperor kept his court. 
From thence he ſent a haughty m | 


One of theſe kings of /Tu-fang, whoſe name was 
Itay, was remarkable for making many excellent 


and 6ftep. cruel, 


iilful, and cap: 


— 


But on the other hand, he was brave, 
Ne of. the gre teſt undertakings. "BH. 


. 


firſt cauſedar ae be ſpread,, that he Was preparing 


to extirpate the uſurpers | of the crown; and then 
marched directly againſt the army of the new king, 
which he defeated ; and afterwards plundered the town 


of Wey-Chew. By this time his army, by the acceſſion} 


of malcontents, was above a hundred thouſand ſtrong; 
but his chief deſign. was, #0 br 

provinces into WRV 
by The chi f of theſe governors. was Shang-pi-pi, a 


man of great experience in military affairs, who had 


trained up his ſoldiers in the moſt exact manner, To 
him Le e wrote à very flattering, letter ; but 


Shang- pi-pi ſaw through the deceit, and ſent him an 
anſwer. which flattered his hopes, A, 
he marched forward with his whole army, and came 
upon the rebels ſo unexpectedly, that he ſoon, routed 
them, and put them to flight. Lu-king-je was ſo 
much afraid of loſing the remains of his army, that 
he marched towards the borders of China, where he 
was joined by vaſt ſwarms of Tartars; and in order 


to make them ſubſervient to his purpoſe, he gave them 


leave to plunder ſeveral of the Chineſe provinces. At 
firſt he had ſome ſucceſs, but the Chineſe coming up- 


and took ſeveral of the frontier towns of Tu-fan, _ 
©, The rebel, who conſidered theſe loſſes as no more 
than trifling, and ſuch as might be eaſily retrieved if 
once he could make himſelf maſter of the kingdom, 
wgmented his army with a vaſt number of Tartars, 
whom he allured with the hopes of plunder ; and bent 
© all his thoughts on reducing Shang-pi-pi.; With this 
reſolution he began his march, and arriving near 
Chen - Cheu, forced Shang · pi-pi to abandon his 
camp, which he had fortified on the firſt nes of his 
approach. Hereupon that officer croſſed the river, 
broke down the bridges, and did every thing he could 
to impede the march of the rebel general, who ſought 
to bring him to an engagement, but could not. 
The rebels committed great ravages. all over the 
country, as far as they went; but the violent over- 
bearing temper of their general. encreaſed ſo faſt, in 
proportion to the ſucceſs he had obtained oyer his ene- 
my, that many of his forces forſook him, and joined 
themſelys to Shang: pi-pi; and the Tartars, who had 
deen diſappointed. in their hopes of plunder, . retired 
X ur xg their own country, laying every thing waſte 
be we 59880 . A 4 6 45 5 81 1 ay 
Lu- king- je hereupon, deſpairing of compaſſing his 
deſign, ſu ted hg Chineſe ne upon 0 
conditions, and repaired to Ko-Chew, a city of Chi- 
na; where he lived in eaſe the remainder of his life. 
This happened about the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury; and the kingdom of Tu- ſan being torn in 
pieces by contending parties, each of the princes of 
the blood, as well as the chiefs in the army, ſet-up 
for ſovereigns themſel ves over the different provinces; 
ſo that for many years the whole country was deluged 
with blood | 8 ; 


In the r op feng Ty Ho ople 

ere weary of deſtroying each other, Pan-co-chi, 
ka of 7 ii-ki, 1 r royal, ſtood up in 
their defence, and took them under his protection. 
As ſoon as they beheld a chief of the blood royal of 
their antient kings, they quickly formed an army, 
and attacked the king of Kya, who had treated them 

oſt ungratefully fox the ſervices they had done him. 

an- co- chi offered to join himſelf to the Chineſe ar- 
my, upon condition the emperor would honour, him 
with a title that might give him more authority 
amopg thoſe of his own nation. The propoſal being 
liked, the emperor ſent him patents, By which he was 
conſtituted. commander in chief, and captain general 
of the kingdom of Tu- fan. The king of Kya, who 

knew nothing of theſe private tranſactions, after ma- 
king ſome ravages in the adjacent country, beſieged 

the city of Si-lyang; and having taken it, put the go- 
vernor to death. He thought to have puſhed;his cons 
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the brave Pan- co- chi received a mortal wound; of 


bring the governors of the 8 
ed Il pole formed a ſmall court, and began to raiſe an army; 


At the ſame time | 
| perhaps the beſt meaſure he could take, 


| 


{ſelf in extreme danger; ſo that he was obliged to ſeek 


queſts further, believing that Pan- co- chi was coming 
Vor. II. No. 52. . | 
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to join him with, his troops; but that prince arriving 
1 the head of ſixty. thouſand men, attacked him with 
ſo much fury, that he totally defeated his whole army. 
This victory might have been attended with. very be- 
neficial conſequences to the kingdom of Tu; fan; but 


which he died within a few days afterwards. 
So- tſo-lo bent bis whole thoughts towards recover - 
ing the dominions of his anceſtors; and for that pur- 


* 


with theſe ſorces he invaded China ſeveral different 
times, but was always beaten; and at laſt obliged, for 
his own ſafety, to conelude a peace on the beſt terms 
he could obtain. Indeed, there were ſuch numbers of 
contending parties in his army, that be could not put 
the leaſt confidence in any of them; ſo that this was 


As the growing power of the king of Kya continued 
daily to increaſe, and as he had aſſumed the title of 
emperor of all the Tartars, So- tſo- lo conſidered him- 


the aſſiſtance of the Chineſe emperor, That monarch, 
to keep him firm to his intereſt, made him governor- 


general of all the province of Paw-ſhun; which was 
the more convenient for him, as it lay near to his 
on him in great numbers, drove him out of the empire, 


own dominions. But ſoon after this generous dona- 
tion made him by the emperor. of China, So-tſo-16 
died, and his kingdom being divided among his chil- 
dren, haſtened the ruin of T u-fan. That prince had, 
by bis firſt wife, two children; the one named Hya- 
heu, the other, Mo-Cheu-tſu. He had afterwards | 
by a ſecond wife, the prince Tou-Sheu. Ihe mo- 
ther of this prince prevailed upon her huſband: to im- 
prifon the reſt of his children by his firſt wife; but 
they ſoon found means to eſcape, and having made 
known their rank to the people, vaſt numbers flocked 
after them, as the heirs of their late ſovereign, who 
had, always treated his ſubjects in the moſt tender, 
fatherly, and compaſſionate manner. 1 
After many years ſpent in bloody and cruel wars, 
all theſe. provinces put themſelves. under the protec- 
tion of the Chineſe emperors ;- and to them they have 
paid a ſmall tribute ever ſince. But, as father Du- 
halde obſerves, the Chineſe are obliged to conſider 
them rather as allies, than ſubjeQs or vaſſals; and the 
tribute they demand from them, is rather a matter of 
form to keep up the alliance, than any thing that 
denotes either ſovereignty or ſubjection. RES, 
The next place viſited by the jeſuits was KARAZM, 
of which they have given us the following account. 
When we viſited it, we found the people had never 
before conyerſed- with any of the Europeans; nor do 


* 


« 


1] they know who inhabited our part of the world, only 


that they had heard there were ſome perſons in China 
who came from Europe; and that they were prieſts of 
their religion. We explained thoſe matters to them, 
for their language was in moſt reſpects the fame with 
that uſed in the northern parts of China; and they 
treated us with every mark of reſpect, affability, and 
tenderneſs, according to the manner of their country. 

This kingdom is bordered, fo far as we could make 
any diſcoveries, on the north, by the country of Zu- 
kertan, and the dominions of the Great Than of 
Tartary; on the eaſt, by Bukharia; and on the fouth; 
by ſome of the provinces of Perſia; having ſome parts 
of the Caſpian ſea to the weſt. It is about four hun- 
dred miles in length,” and three hundred in breadth; 
and in many parts of it are vaſt ſandy deſarts, which 
are in a manner unpaſſable to any but thoſe who tra- 
vel in caravans, and who carry their proviſions along 
with them. But in many of the provinces there is ſome 
land, which would at any time afford a ſufficient ſubſiſt- 
ence for the people ; but they ars ſo much addicted to 
roving and wandering abroad, that they neglect agri- 
culture, chooſing rather to live by plunder. They 
have vaſt numbers of grapes, of which they make ex- 
cellent wines; and they have true water melons, of a 
deeper colour than any we have in Europe. Some 
of their melons are perfectly white; but are not 
ſo much eſteemed as the others. The ſeed is black, 
. Los _*  , ſhaped 
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from the dominions of the Great 
of theſe is the Oxus of the antients, but is now called 
| = the natives Amũ. 


north-eaſt along the borders of that country, enters 
Karazm ; and eroſſing it obliquely; forty leagues from | 


- _ «branch, which paſſed heretofore by the city of Ur- 


- "ſeparated from'the otherarm ; and changing its courſe 


called by the inhabitants. 


Amid. The 
' __ ever it is cultivated; but the inhabitants do not love 


-dering thoſe who live in the next provinces ng 


country are habituated to riding from their moſt early 


ner deſerted great part of the year. 


the junction of the Amũ before mentioned, but of late 
years the Tartars of Karazm have alſo turned the 


a trade might be carried on between Aſtracan and the 


them may be eaten without danger. They will keep 


ſo long, that the Tartars often carry them as far as| 
Aſtracan, where they exchange them for ſuch things 


as they want. In travelling over this country, we 


found that it owed moſt of its fertility to three rivers, | 


and à large extended lake. 3 20 5 

Theſe rivers have theit fource neat the bottoms of 

High mountains, by which this 1904 ao is ſeparated 
ogul. The firft- 


i. It crofles the fouthern part of 
reat Bukharia, from eaſt to weſt; then winding 


its mouth, it divides into two branches; that on the 
left, turning weſtward, falls into the Caſpian Sea to- 
wards the province of Aſtarabãd; but the right-hand 


jenz, and met the ſea twelve leagues to the north of 
the former, about one hundred years ago quitted its 
antient channel, ſix leagues from the place where it 


more to the north, threw itſelf into the river Kheſel, 


on the other ſide of the little town of Pük; fo that 
its antient channel before the city of Urjenz, is at 
uite dry, which has greatly injured that 


preſent 
place. his river abounds with all ſorts of the moſt 
excellent fiſn; and on its banks grow thoſe melons 


which are ſo much eſteemed all over the Indies, Per- 


ſia, and Ruſſia. 3 „„ 
The next river is the Kheſel, or Refil, as it is 


to the northward of the province of Sogd, or Samar- 
kant, and running north-weſt between the Amũ and 
the Sir, falls into the lake of Aral, about ſixty miles 
after it has been joined by one of the branches of the 
| ound- near both ſides of this river is 
extremely fertile, and produces excellent grain, when- 


agriculture, moſt of their time being ſpent in plun- 


to them. Here, however, they find excellent pa 
ture for their horſes ; for almoſt all the men in this 


outh. n | | 
3 Here are no towns of any note near the banks of 
this river ; and as for the villages, they are in a man- 


The waters of this river are extremely encreaſed by 


courſe of the Kheſel from the Caſpian Sea, into the 
lake Aral, on the following occaſion. 1 

Peter the Great, emperor of Ruſſia, being informed 
that there was much | 
Sea, at the mouth of the river Sir, and judging'that 


ſouthern parts of Aſia, ordered certain perſons, ſkilled 
in maritime affairs, to accompany the Coſſacks of 
Jaik, in ſeveral of their expeditions along the coaſt of 
that ſea, in order to find out the mouth of the Daria, 
the ſame which the Tartars call the Sir. Thoſe peo- 


ple finding that no conſiderable river diſcharged itſelf] 


into the Caſpian Sea between the Vem, or Vemba, 
and the Amũ, except the Kheſel, concluded this muſt 


be the river they looked for; eſpecially as the Coſſacks 


aſſured them it was called Daria, not knowing that 
Daria is only an appellative, / ſignifying any river in 
general among the people who inhabit near the banks 
of the Caſpian Sea, and who are generally known in 
Ruffia by the name of Uzbek *Fartars: 4 
However, having founded the entrance of the he- 


ſel, and obſerved ſeveral marks whereby to know it 


again, they returned, and made their report to the em- 
peror. Peter was ſo well pleaſed with what he had 
heard, that in $259 he ſent one Brigadier Beckwitz, 


It riſes in the mountains | 


14 on the coaſt of the Caſpian| 


by the way of 
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can, with two thouſand five hun- | 
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6 % | TRAVELS THROUGH TARTARY, Se. 
"ſhaped Hke that of the pompion, but /Hibfe ound and 
tranſparent, and has Fl taſte. Theſe 
melons are very cooling z and the latgeſt quantit 'of 


dred men; to take 'poſſeflion of the mouth of "this th 
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-Circafſianz and underſtood: the Tartarian language, 
which is but little known to many of the Ruſſians. -. 
The Tartars growing jealous to ſee him come ſeveral ' 


times that way, turned the ſtream of the channel b. 
three different ways ; the grounds being low, an 
and the earth eaſy to be cut, Theſe branches were 
conducted northward: into the lake Aral, and then 
they ſtopped the entrance of the river ; ſo that when 
Beck witz arrived with his veſſels, he found the mouth 
of the river quite dex. 67 Tr ona 
However; in obedience to his inſtruQions, he landed 


his men, and began to build forts, as well as the 


ground, which he found exceeding dry; would permit. 
ut before he was well able to make any reſiſtance, 
the Uzbeck Tartars raiſed a great army, and came 
_ him while he had no thoughts of meeting with 
Beckwitz defended himſelf with fo much bravery, 
that the khan, whe commanded the Tartars in perſon, 
deſpairing to conquer him by force, 
officers to inform him that he was ſecretly in his heart 
a real well-wiſher to the Ruffians, and that he defired 
nothing more than to ſee them ſettled in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but that he was obliged to 48 them to 
pleaſe the princes his neighbours and relations; that 
it was determined to renew the engagement the next 
day, and incaſe they had no better ſucceſs than be- 
fore, he would endeavour to bring about an accom- 
— +. nt HAVE Ds WES: 5 
Beckwitz, gave the kaſier credit to the khan, becauſe 
he had ſent an envoy to the court of Ruffia, with 
a proteſtation of his ſincerity. In the meantime the 
Tartars prepared for renewing the en ent, and 
when the morning came, many of them, contrary 


to their uſual cuſtom, jumped off from their horſes, 


but were again repulſed with. loſs. Upon this, 
the khan ſent two of his officers, demanding to know 
what buſineſs the Ruſſians had to land men in 
his territories, and what it was that they wanted ? 
Beckwirz returned for anſwer, that the fluices made 
in the river ſhould be ſtopped up, and the mouth of 


it opened again, that the current might reſume its 


former courſe. The Tartars remonſtrating that it 
was not in their power to dam up the channels, be- 


cauſe the water ran into them with ſuch rapidity, 


Beckwitz propoſed that they ſhould deliver up to him 
a certain number of hoſtages, and he would go ar 
do it with his own troops. As that was juſt what the 
Tartars wanted, they readily agreed to his demands; 
and the Ruffian commander having left ſome men to 
guard the forts, ſet forward with the reft : but the 
hoſtages, who ſerved him for guides, led him into de- 
farts, where there were only ſome holes of ſtanding 
water, not ſufficient-for his troops; ſo that after five 
1 march, they found themſelves in danger of pe- 
riſhing. In this diftreſs their guides propoſed to di- 
vide them into ſeveral ſmall parties, and lead them 
x Gon ways ; and Beckwitz was obli 
PY, 


ſuch a meaſure. In ſhort, the an 
imprudently. ſeparated themſelves into parties, the 


Tartars ſurrounded them one after another, and hav- 


ing killed their leader, with the greateſt part of their 
men, led the reſt away into ſlavery. Thoſe who had 


been left to take care of the forts, embarked on board 


their veſſels, and, as good fortune would have it, got 
r ee ane Bod aria ben ape ne 


The Lake of Aral, that is, the Lake of Eagles, ſe- 


parates e of Aral, to which it gives name; 
from the eaſtern provinces of Karaæm. It is one of 
the moſt extenſive lakes in the northern parts of Aſia, 
being in compaſs above eight hundred miles. Its wa- 
ters are exceeding ſalt, but contain great quantities of 
the ſame: ſorts of fiſh that are found in the Caſpian 
ſea, with which it does not ſeem to have any con- 


nexion or communication; nor does it overflow its 


banks, „ © it receives the waters of ſeveral ri- 
vers into it. 0 
; banks. 


t one of his 


he Tartars, who inhabit the northern 


1 


ged to com- 
although he ſaw the danger that would attend 
uſſi ans having thus 5 
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people of the neighbouring provinces, 
_ : We had ſeveral guides to conduct us to Urjenz, 
the capital of the kingdom, ſituated" in a great plain 
to the north of the River Amii, It was formerly a 
place of conſiderable ſtrength, but ſince the Tartars 
— poſſeſſed of it, and the northern branch of the 
Amü, which ran by it, has taken another courſe, it 
has fallen into decay; fo that at preſent it is a poor 
contemiptible place, with mean houſes, and about 
three miles in circumference. Its walls are of burnt. 
bricks, very narrow, and the ditch around it is nearly 
filled up. The country round this city is fertile, but 


the want of cultivation gives it the appearance of a| 


defart. We converſed with ſome of the people, but 
found them extremely ignorant, having no notion of 
any thing that bears the name of 7 en unleſs it 
be the worſhipping of idols they call So. It is true, 
they have their temples, which are little better than 
miſerable huts ; and their idols are ſo numerous, that 
there is hardly any ſuch thing as giving an account of 
them. att family has its god, but they have fo 
little regard for them, and ſuch unworthy notions of 
all that belongs to the ſupreme' being, that we often 
wondered how human nature could be ever ſunk ſo 
low. Whenever they imagine that their gods refuſe 
to hear their prayers ; or, in other words, when they 
do not obtain what they ſolicit for, then the image 
is dragged into the ſtreets, and broken into a thouſand 
jeces. © Nothing is more common among them, than 
to hear them diſputing concerning the power of their 
different gods; juſt in the ſame manner as we fre- 
quently Aan concerning religious points in divi- 
nity; and as we frequently make converts to the 
Catholic faith, ſo theſe Pagans prevail upon their 
neighbours to 8 . ; 
When they are ſeized with any fort of ſickneſs, 
even with the moſt violent fevers, they uſe but one 
remedy, and that is, horſes blood mixed with milk, 
- which the patient drinks. If he refuſes to drink it, 
he is conſidered as paſt recovery ; but if he drinks it 
off, then he is ſuppoſed to be in a ſtate of recovery; 
which, according to their notions, frequently hap- 
The care of the ſick is for the moſt part left to the 
women, who reſide at home; for when the men are 
roving abroad in ſearch of plunder, and any of them 
1s at that time taken ſick, it frequently happens that 
they are left to periſh. © Their military officers exer- 
ciſe an unlimitted authority over the ſoldiers, or 
rather over the men, for all thoſe who are able to 
manage a horſe are conſidered as ſoldiers. They 
make little account of loſing two or three hundred 
men on an expedition; and when they return home, 
the relations, who are ſo accuſtomed ' to theſe things, 
ſeldom make enquiry concerning them. This may 
ſerve to ſhew that there is a great difference between 


the manners and cuſtoms of thoſe who live in a ſtate | 


of nature, and fuch as are governed by the rules of 
human ſociety.” 80 far the learned jeſuits, with 
reſpe& to the manners and cuſtoms of theſe people; 
we ſhall now go on with' ſome farther extracts from 
their woltingys; 502 hn 3747 Fd | 
The jeſuits have not been ſo accurate as could have 
been wiſhed in their account of the antiquities of this 
country ; which is the more to be wondered at, be- 
cenuſe they were men acquainted with all ſorts of 
learning. ' We ſhall therefore endeavour to make up 
that difference, by pointing out what this country 
was in antient times, and how it became reduced to 
its preſent ſtate. This will appear the more neceſſary 
when we conſider, that there is no forming any no- 
tions of them without being well acquainted with 
what they were e N | 
Herodotus, who lived long before the moſt flouriſh- 
ing period of the Roman empire, ſays, That in his time 
it was ſubject to Perſia; which is not at all to be won- 


| 


: 


1 


— 


dereal at, becauſe Perſia was then in ſuch a ſtate of gran- 


| tenant or deputy 
Alexander the Great ſubdued the Perſian empire, this 


| Sultan Mahom 
took poſſeſſion of it in the year 1016, and made it a 
province of his empire; In this manner the kingdom 


| himſelf declared king; contrary to 


world. This was long after the death of Cyrus; and 


Darius placed a governor in it; who acted as a lieu- 
under Himſelf. Probably; when 


province; among the reſt, ſubmitted to the conqueror; 
but the confuſion that took plate afterwards, has 
left us intirely in the dark. Indeed we meet with no 
farther notice of it, till the Arabs took poſſeſſion of 


it towards the latter end of the feventh century, and 


placed a governor in it, as they did in all the neigh- 
bouring provinces. The Arabian caliphs kept poſ⸗ 
ſeſſion of it upwards of two hundred years; but theit 
power falling to decay, the inhabitants of Karazm 
were the firſt who ſtood up in defence of their antient 
rights and privileges. -But ſtill there were not many 
kings in this country for ſeveral years after; for every 
pretender” having ſet up for himſelf, the ſtate was 
involved in civil broils and diſſentions, nor did an 


Jof the inhabitants know who was the rightful ſo- 


vereign. At length it fell under the dominion of 
Gazni, King of Khoraſan, who 


of Karazm continued till the year 1092, when the 
governor Kothb-addin, taking advantage of the broits 


that enfued; in conſequence of the death of Mahomed 


Gazni, aſſumed the power of ſovereigtity, and got 


conſent of the antient nobility, But that title was 
better eftabliſhed by his ſon and ſuccefſot; Mahomed 


ſurnamed Atſiz, though not without great oppoſition 


from Sultan Sanyur, a neighbouring prince, Who 
often reduced him to a ſtate of dependency. But 
Takaſh, the Emperor of China, having eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the King of Karazm, his ſovereignty was 
firmly eftabliſhed by the fall of that of the Turks, 
whoſe power he put an end to in Perſia, in the year 
1196, and added their dominions to his own. His ſon 


Kothb-addin Mahomed extended the empire yet 
farther, by the enipire of all Perſia, and was the 
greateſt prince in Aſia, at the time when Jenghiz- 


khan invaded and took poſſeſſion of his dominions, 


in 1218. In the mein time Karazm continued to be 
governed by its own princes for many years after- 
wards, but was in ſome meaſure ſubje& to the Chineſe 


at one time, and to the Perſians at other times, till 


1510, when the Perfians again ſubdued it, and placed 
a governor in it. In that condition, however, it did 


not remain long; for within two years afterwards; 
the inhabitants, being tired of ſlavery, revolted againſt 
the governor, and having ſent for b 

proclaimed him king of the country; 1512; and his 
ſucceſſors are in poſſeſſion of it to this day. At pre- 
ſent, nor for ſome years back, have we learned much 


concerning the internal ſtate of this country; only 


that about the year 1720 there was a rebellion here, 


which terminated in the defeat of the rebels, and all 
the ringleaders were put to death, Three years 


afterwards, as appears from the teſtimony of Nacchi 


the jeſuit, the prince of the country appointed 4 


Mahometan governor ; for that jeſuit ſaw this governot 


near Aleppo, in his journey to Mecca in Arabia, 
where Mahomet lies buried. It is probably owing to 


this circumftance, that, according to the beſt informa. 
tion we have been able to procure, there are now 
many Mahometans in the country. 


againſt the king his father, and cauſed his, eyes to 
be put out, that he might have no farther hopes of 
enjoying the royal dignity; we learn; farther, that 
ſoon after that horrid a& of barbarity, the ſon was 
murdered, as a juft reward for his unnatural cruelty 
to his father. | . + - 

Bukaria, Bukharia, or Bokaria, by all which 
names it has been known in different tains 


that vaſt tract of ground which lies between 
Karazm and the great ſandy deſart bordering on 
* a word uſed by the 


a Its name is derived 


e opinion or. 


ars Sultan, they 


s in : It appears 
farther, from the jeſuit's converſation with the go- 


vernor, that the prince of the country had rebelled. 
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_ cauſe in former times there were in this country ſeve- 


tte learned men along with them'to Peking. This 
is no more than what has been done in many differ- 
ent countries; for conquerors, who intend to relide 
in the places they have conquered, ſoon forget thoſe} 


in length about ſeven hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, 
and fix hundred in breadth from ſouth to north. Con- 


| which is called Bokara; ſo that it Either gives name 
to'the place, or receives its name from it. It is fitu; || 


wall made of earth. It is of great extent, and divided 


to it, as well as the fort itſelf. The ſecond diviſion 
of the city is, taken 7 as the apartments allottet 


tary men are alike honourable, Rough 
equally rich. The third diviſion, which is the largeſt, 
is pal. 


a noxi 


ſeo, are whipped through the market place. "There are 
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616 | 
Mongul Tartars, which ſignifies a lenrned man; be- 


ral ſchools for the education of youth in the liberal 
arts and ſciences. But Whatever learning was cul- | 
tivated in that place in. former times, certain it is, 
there is bur little ro be found there at preſent. The 
reaſon is obvious; the preſent 7 N family of Qbina, 
ſprung wh. age. from the Mongul Dates and 
probably the firſt emperors. of that race, took. all 


of their nativit7; and, in order to make them- 
ſelves the more agteeable to their new ſubjects, they 


generally bring along with them every thing that is 
valuable; and what is more valuable towards promot- 
ing the intereſt of a ſtate, than learned men 


a 


tenſive country, have given us the following deſcrip- 


tion of it. It is bounded on the north by the river 


Sir, which ſeparates it from the dominions of the 
Eluths; on the eaſt, by the kingdoms of Kaſhgar; 
on the ſouth, by the dominions of the Great Mogul; 
and on the welt by the kingdom of Karazm. It is 


ſidering the ſituation of this country, lying far to- 


wards the north, no place can be more agreeable, |' 


valleys are of an aſtoniſhing fertility, in all ſorts of 


to prevent drunkenneſs 7 which cannot be 0 ; an 
great ſervice, nor much regard be paid to at, for 0 
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againſt another for drinking Rong liquartythe. 


forms | 0 
perſon accuſed is tied to a poſt and whipp 


1 


ſeverity” of this law is, owing to an antient order 


made by ſome of their prieſts in ſormer ages, in order 


thoſe'who live in cold countries. will naturally with, 
for hot I:quors;. EYE. | 419 1s: 95 2597 


The: power of the king is much reſtricted; and his 


revenues are ſo ſmall, that he is obliged to depend for a 
ſubſiſtence from the city, He takes the tenth. part of 
the value of every thing ſold, to the great injury of 
the people; and when he wants money to ſupport his 
extravagancies, he ſends his officers, to ſeize the goods 
of the ſhop-keepers. I hug, tho h his power be 


mall over ſuch of his ſubjects as reſide in the coun- 


try parts, yet he exerciſes à tyrannical cruelty over 


1]. thoſe in his capital city. . While we were here, the 


Duhalde, and the other jeſuits who viſited this ex- ften ſer | 
concerning the laws, N and power of the 


prince often ſent for us, and aſked us many queſtions 


European nations, and he liſtened to the account we 
gave him with great attention ; and notwithſtanding 
the deſpotiſm he exerciſed as already mentioned, yet 
we ſaw ſtveral inſtances. of his 7 to ſtrangers. 
A caravan happening to come 8 into his 
dominions, it was robbed, and ſome of the people 
murdered. Complaint being made to the king, he 
ſent an hundred armed men in purſuit of the = noe 


ſome of whom were taken and hanged, and the goods 
The country of Bukharia was formerly. ſubject — - 


The mountains abound with the richeſt mines; | reſtored to the owners. 


fruits. ard herbs ; the fields are covered with graſs the 
height of a man; the rivers ſwarm with the moſt ex- 


cellent fiſh; and wood, which is ſo ſcarce all over 


Great Tartary, is found here in great plenty in many 
different parts. In à word, it is the beſt cultivated 
country in all the northern parts of Aſia; but all theſe 


bleflings are of little ſervice to the inhabitants, who are 
naturally ſo lazy, that they would rather ſteal, or rob, 


and kill their neighbours, than apply themſelves to 
improve the benefits, which nature ſo liberally affords 

After a journey of three weeks (ſays Duhalde) we 
arrived at the capital city of this extenſive kingdom, 
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ated in a molt delightful. plain, and ſurrounded: by à 


into three parts, of which the caſtle is one, where the 
Khan, or king of the country reſides ; for by the 
caſtle we mean all thoſe neceſſary buildings adjoining 


for the military, from the commander in chief down 
to the common ſoldiers; for in this 9 all mili- 
all 


are not 


fled by the merchants and tradeſmen, with all 


> 


them are to be found in the world. 


c x 


There, is a moſt beautiful ſmall river, which divides 


: * 
— 


the ary ant two equal parts, but the water is of ſuch 


while he is in a ſweat, is in danger of having worms 
bred in the fleſhy parts of his legs, which frequently 
turn to a,mortification. They have an art of extract- 
ing theſe worms, by pulling them out gently ; but if 
they break in the operation, it generally proves fatal 
to the patient. The method preſcribed when theſe 
worms make their appearance, is to give the patient wa- 
ter mixed with mare s milk; and thoſe ho neglect to do 


officers appointed to ſearch all houſes for ſpirituous 
liquors; and in caſe they find any, to break the veſ- 


the common inhabitants in general. In this laſt di- 

viſion, every trade or profeſſion has its particular quar- | 
ter, and the houſes for the moſt. part are of earth; but 
the temples, and all the public ſtructures, are of ſtone; 
- ſumptuouſly built, and curiouſly. gilt, eſpecially the 
. baths, which are ſo ſkilfully.contrived,. that none like 


s quality, that the perſon who drinks of it, 


ſels. Nay, it frequently happens, that if a perſon in- 
x 1 ; 


; 


| the Perſians, and the Perſian language ſpoken there 
but at preſent the Bukharians are contagally at mar 


with their neighbours on account of religion, though 
both are ometans. They quarrel with : 
Perſians, becauſe they will not cut off the hair from 
their upper lips, as they and all other Tartars do. 
To ſuffer the hair to grow on the upper lip by. 
them reckoned. a great Ta, and: therefore they, 

the. Perſians, Kaſus, which ſigniſies unbelievers 3 
and this is the name they give to the Chriſtians. 
Almoſt every year the king goes out to war; and it 
eee abs 5 that, in his abſence, his domi- 
nions are invaded from another quarter than that to 
which he has marched. % % þ | 5 


* 


They have no (gold; coin in this ountry, and but. 
one piece of ſilver, about the value of àn Engliſh 
ſhilling. Their copper money is in very ſmall pieces, 
for one hundred and twenty goes to make up the 
ſilver one, which is not ſo commonly uſed in payment 
as the copper, the king often ſetting what price he 
pleaſes upon it. r 
The trade here was once very conſiderable, for ca- 
ravans uſed to arrive once every year with goods from 
Ruſſia, Perſia, and India; but at preſent it is ſo 
fallen on account of the poverty of the people, that not 
above one caravan arrives in the ſpace of three years. 
The chief articles fold by the inhabitants to theſe 
merchants are, raw filks, raw hides, flayes, horſes, 
and ſuch like; and in return, they take calico and un- 
wrought ſilk. Formerly caravans came from China, 
which the Bukharians call Kathay, when the way 
was open. This journey toqk up nine months; and- 
the merchants brought along with them muſk, rhu- 
barb, ſattin, damaſk, and other goods; but that com 
merce has been deſtroyed in conſequence of the bloody 
wars carried on by the Tartarian nations. 
The city is conveniently ſituated for eg and 
formerly the duties on goods did not exceed thi per 
cent. but at preſent the merchants are ſo much op- 
preſſed, and ſo loaded with taxes, that fem have any 
encouragement to viſit that place; however, it is from 
hence that the dominions of the Great Mongul, and 
art of  Peffia, are ſupplied with dried, fruits of all 
orts, which have a moſt exquiſite layaur.. 
Beſides the capital city Bokhara, we viſited ſeveral . 
others; but in number of inhabitants, and extent of 
buildings, they are much inferior. Kaſmina, one of 
theſe cities, is ſituated in the province of that name, 


r 


towards the frontiers of Rataam; but although 
b | * formerly 
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formerly a place of note, yet it is now a very jhcon- 
ſiderablè town. About ten or twelve miles to the weſt 
of this, lies Wardanſi, ſituated near the extrethity 
of Karazm, and is 2 e, town, ſurrounded by 
_ - pleaſant fields and beautiful gardens. The inkabi- 
- tants drive a, conſiderable trade with the Perſians, 
but not ſo extenſive as it was formerly, on account of 
the long and bloody wars that have been carried on 
in that part of the Srl. 
Karſhi, another city in this kingdom, is ſituated 
on the north ſide of the river Amũ, and is, next to the 
capital, the beſt city in the kingdom; being large, 
populous, and well built. The neighbouring lands 
are exceedingly fertile in all ſorts of grain and fruits; 
and che inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade to 
the northern parts of the Indies. It was in the 
deautiful plains adjoining to this city that the great 
Tamerlane often. encamped his army, when he 
marched to and from the Indies. A little to the north 
of this N hav ſmall zam; and the river Amũ be- 
ing fordable here, it is generally erouded with people, 

_ whopaſs through it in their way to Perſia; but other- 
wiſe it hath nothing remarkable. 
Wat we have juſt now extracted from the jeſuits, 
relates chiefly to the ancient or Proper Bukharia, for 
there are many other provinces which they viſited ad- 


joining to it, that are often called: by the ſame name. 


All theſe provinces were viſited by the jeſuits, as well 
as by ſeveral European merchants, who carried goods} 


in caravans all the way acroſs Aſia, from Aleppo, into 


erh 1 5 
The firſt of theſe provinces we ſhall mention, is 
Samarkantz being about five hundred miles long, and 
the ſame number in hreadth. It was formerly full of 
flouriſhing towns and cities, but moſt of them now 

are either totally ruined, or much decayed. We 
entered it, (ſay the jeſuits) from the eaſt of Bukha- 
ria Proper, and travelled over a moſt delightful-coun- 
try about ten days, when we arrived at the city of 
Samarkant, which gives name to the province. It is 
ſituated, in a valley, on the banks of a river called 
Sogd, and known to the ancients by the name of 
Sog iana. It is a large,, well-built, populous town, 
and fortified with ſtrong bulwarks of earth. There 
being ſeveral quarries of free: ſtone near the city, fome 
of the houſes are built of ſtone, particularly the caſ- 
tle for the reſidence of the khan, which is the moſt 
ſpacious edifice in the province, - But as this province 
has at. ꝓreſent no particular khan, fo the caſtle is much 

neglected; for when the khan of Great Bukharia 
comes to viſit this place, he encamps on the meadows 


W #0 the uy: FACE ö Ar 111 
But the moſt remarkable curioſity in this city is an 


academy, where all the ſeveral arts and ſciences: known 
in that part of the world are taught; and here are 
a rent number. of young men of the Mahometan 
religion, who viſit this place from all the neighbouring 
countries to purſue their ſtudies. They have apart- | 
ments allotted them, and - pleaſant gardens to walk 


** 


in; but they would not 
eiſes; ſo that all we could learn was, that they ſtudy 
ſome parts of aſtronomy, geography, hiſtory, and have 
moral leſſons delivered them on ſelect paſſages in the 
Alcoran. MT we Eo IE IE he 4447 4145 15378 

Near the city runs a ſmall river, which falls into the 
Ami, and might be of great utility to the place in 


opening a communication 


SY 


he had to oppoſe; 


permit us to hear their exer- | 


* 
thus far humbled his enemies, and given peace to all: 
tween the inhabitants and ; 
the neighbouring kingdoms, had the former but ſufficient} 
induſtry or knowledge to make it navigable; but that 
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and ſome of them are far from being diſagteeabley but 


Moy never converſe with ſtrangers. © 


is. ſituated near the northern extremity of the coun- 
try, and is, like Samarkant, built in a delightful 
plain; having a ſmall river 3 through it. The 
houſes are low 4nd meanly built; but there are a con- 
ſiderable number of inhabitants. - It is ſecured by a 


{| ſtrong eartheti wall, but little care is taken of itz ex- 


cept: when they are afraid of the approach of an enemy. 
It was hete: that the great Tamerlane died, in 1405, 
who was one of the moſt extraordinary perſons we meet 
with in hiſtory. He was left an orphan in his in- 
fancy, and brought up among ſhepherds on the moun- 
tains; but being of an enterpriſing diſpoſition, cool, 
ſober, and artful, he reſolved to improve thoſe talents 
in reſtoring peace to his country, then torn by-inteſ- 


In this undertaking he was mue | | 
ſequence of his Having learnt, or at leaſt made to 
believe, that he was of the blood royal of Tartary. 
Whatever truth might have been in that, cannot now 
be known, nor is it at all neceſſary; for whether or 


that powerful emperors have deſcended from him. 


the province where he reſided; and this gave ſo much 


ſatisfaction to the people, that many of them joined 


him; and in one year he was ſo ſucceſsful, thatſpeac 
was reſtored to the greateſt part of Tartary. This 
gave Tamerlane an opportunity of acquiring a name; 


and the people, who were at that time under the go- : 


yernment of- ſeveral. petty. princes, made him j 
in all their controverſies: This was juſt what he 
wiſhed for; becauſe he knew that nothing tended ſo 


in difficult caſes, where the people cannot agree among 


themſelves. 


mans, 

were at that time beginning to be extremely power- 
ful; and intending to puſh their conqueſts into the 
ſouth-weſt-provinces of Aſia, they found, that unleſs 


haughty to ſubmit, they choſe! Tamerlane to be their 
commander in chief. From this time the admired 
talents of this heroic leader began to ſhine forth in 
all their meridian lacy and the greater the dan 

the eſs he ſeemed to be 
He drove the Turks out of Tartary, and having pur- 


priſoner Bajazet their leader, confined him in an iron 
r ſtood upon it when he mounted on horſeback. 


- Having forced the Turks to ſue for peace, he 
granted it to them, upon condition that they ſhould 


not invade IT 3 and, at the ſame time, tho 

he was a heathen himſelf, yet he obliged the Tur 

ere under the ſevereſt penalties, not to in- 
the territories of the Greek emperors. Hain 


thoſe provinces; in Tartary that acknow his 
ſovereign . he obliged the more refractory 
to ſubmit; and, having thus united them, he ſet 


trade may flouriſh, there would require another ſort of himſelf about making uſeful laws for their better go- 


22 than a Mahometan Tartar. They make here 
moſt beautiful filk paper that is to be found in all 


Aſia, which. occaſions it to be held in ſuch repute them regularly trained up to military diſcipline, and · 


throughout the eaſt, that they have a conſiderable de- 
enn, 35541 blot pi nts e 5 ict 
The country produces apples, pears, raiſins, and 
melons, of a moſtexcellent taſte, and in ſuch plenty, 
that vaſt quantities of them are ſent to Perſia, and 
throughout ſeveral parts of the Mongul empire. The 
women have almoſt the, ſame liberty as in Europe, 
n I. No. VV 


vernment, both in peace and in war. Inſtead of. ſuf- 


fering them to rove abroad in ſmall parties, he had 


incorporated into battalions and ſquadrons. 155 
Hle was unanimouſfly elected khan, or emperor of 
Tartary; and no ſooner had be received that title, 
than he reſolved to ſhew himſelf worthy of it. He 
whom: were horſemen; and marched into the Indies, 
where he ubdued the -inliabitafits, and laid the founda- 


—_— 


trar; the next city-of any note in this province, | 


1 encour in con- 


not he was deſcended of kings, this much is certain, 
Having collected together a band of ſhepherds, en- 


ured to hardſhips, he trained them up to the uſe f 
arms, and attacked a band of robbers who infeſted 


much towards eſtabliſhing power as that of deciding 


The Turkumans, ſince called Tut 5 and Otto 3 
in memory of Othman, one of their leaders, 


they could bring the Tartars to be ſome way or other 
dependent on them, it would be dangerous for them 
to leave their dominions expoſed to the inroads of 
ſuch inveterate mercileſs enemies. Accordingly they 
invaded, Tartary; and as the inhabitants were too 


ſued them into the moſt fertile provinces in Afia, took 


raiſed an army of near a million of men, moſt of 
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| tion of the Mogul empire; which is inherited by bis 


| vs: deſcendants to this day. All his ſoldiers wefe loaded | 
232 wich ſpoils q; but-ſo:ftrift was he in preſerving good 


order, that} without permiſſion: from him, not one! 
__ to meddle with the moſt infignificant' article. 
This N diſcipline has made ſome authors 
na ccuſe him of eruelty; but it ſhould be cnſidered that 
be had a barbarous people to govern; upon whom 
ordinary puniſhments would have had but little effect. 
One me fatmer complained to him, that one of his 
officers had: robbed him of ſome fowls, and the delin- 
quent being brought before him, he ordered him to 
be ſpitted, and roaſted to death beſore à flow fire. 
This may appear ſhocking to us; but let us only 
.confider what kind of ſubjects Tamerlane had to deal 
* and what objects he had in view, x. 

- His ſubjects were barbarians, till, by the ſeverity of 
military diſcipline, he brought them into a ſtats: of 
ſubjection, and made them fit to be members of ſo- 

ceiety. This was partly what he had in view; but 
ſtiill he aſpired to higher things. He had already 
eſtabliſhed an empire in the Indies, driven the Turks 
within the bounds of their own provinces, and greatly 
civilized the manners of his own people. His next 
ſcheme was, to make the ſucceſſion to the Mogul em- 

pire hereditary in his own family, and accordingly 

gave it to one of his ſons: Tartary he gave to 
another, namely the eldeſt; and as many of his ſub- 

: pw had embraced the religion of Mahomet, he 
 ___  Hhumoured them ſo far as to do the ſame. Judging 
his end approaching, he ſent for his deputy governors | 

of the provinces, and cauſed them ts promiſe to do 
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every thing in their power to ſupport his ſamily on the 
throne; and to engage them in this, he made their 
offices hereditary. Having thus diſpoſed of every]; 
thing in a proper manner, he died at Otrar, in 1405; | 
well advanced in years, beloved by his ſubjects, and 
feared by his enemies. There are at preſent three 
emperors in Aſia deſcended from this illuſtrious hero; 
namely, the Than of Great Tartary, the Great 
Megul, and the Emperor of China 
We thought it the more neceſſary to take notice of 
Tametlane in this ſhort digreſſion, becauſe though 
we find him often mentioned, yet does it not appèar 
that many perſons are acquainted either with his 
country, the age in which he lived, or his real 


„Having ſeen every thing worthy of notiee at 
this: place; (ſays Duhalde) we entered the province 
of Balk, ſituated on the ſouth of Samarkant, and is | 
in length about three hundred and fixty miles, and 
in breadth two hundred and forty. It is one of the 
moſt fertile provinces in Bukharia, which is the 
general name of this part of Tartary. The prince, 
who is ſubject in ſome meaſure to the khan of 
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which is but an indifferent building. Tbe duty on 
| all goods brought through either to India or Perſia, 


the Mogul Empire. It is a very antie 


{ not large, is extremely popufous ; and the inhabitants 


from place to place in queſt of booty: 


* 
* 
Fl 


oned; contributes greatly "towards promoting the 
trade of the place; and only two per cent. duty is 
paid on goods either exported or imported; but pal- 
Ve travelled through ſevetal vallies at the foot of 
Jofty mountains to the ſouth” of Balk, till we arriv 
at the town of Anderab, ſitasted near where the 
Mogul empire is divided from Perfix and Bukbaria. 
This place we found erouded With rravellers ; for all 
goods brought from Bukharix to be ſent to the 
Indies, are carried through the road adjoining to 
Wee there being no poſſibility fof beaſts of Foy 
then to travel 'acrofs the mountains. The town is 
not well fortified; bat to make up that deficiency, a 
ſtrong guard of ſoldiers per form duty, to protect the 
merchants who travel to and from India. The neigh- _ 
boring mountains afford very rich "quarries of lapis 
Hazuli, with which the inhabitants carry on a confi- 
:derable trade to India and Perſia, © There are many 
inhabitants in this town, and they have a moſque, 


is four per cent. becauſe there is a neceſſity of kcep- 
ing a conſiderable number of ſoldiers to prevent thieyes 
from taking the goods. IP ep 
More to the eaſtward, and at the foot of one of 
theſe mountains, ſtands the eity of Badagſhan, and 
is the frontier garriſon between Great Tartary and 
nt city, and 
almoſt impregnable on account” of the mountains in 
the neighbourhood, It is dependent on the khan of 
Proper Bukharia ; and in it is a ſtrong caſtle, in 
which ſtate priſoners are confined.” ' The city, though 


are inriched by their mines of gold, ſilver, and rubies 

of which there are many in the "neighbourhood; = 
Thoſe who dwell near the foot” of the mountains 
gather great quantities of gold and filver duſt | out of 
the channels which are formed by the torrents which 
run from the top, when the ſnow melts in the ſpring. 
The reſt of the Tartars look upon theſe people with 
contempt, becauſe they follow merchandiſe, inftead 

of plundering their neighbours; for the rude Tartars 
think nothing in the World ſo honourable as roving 


The inhabitants of this part*vf the country, and 
throughout the greateſt part of 'BukKariaz' are, in their 
perſons of an ordinary fize, but well made, and fair 
ever ge conſidering the climate“ Tbey have 
forthe moſt part large eyes, black and lively; are 
hawk- noſed; their faces well ſhaped; their hait black, 
and very fine, and their beards thick. In a word; 
they are very different from many of the Tartars who 
live more to the northward; being in all reſpects much 
more handſome in their ſhapes,” and agreeable in their 


Tartary, enjoys a conſiderable revenue; for there is 
much Hk in his dominions; of which the people 
make the moſt beautiful patterns. They carry on an 
extenſive trade with the Indians and Perſians, which 
contributes much towards civilizing their manners; 
but in all other reſpects, they are like the reſt of the 
Tartars. SE e 3 1 
Tbe city of Balk, which er dee to the 
province, is ſituate about fifty miles from the borders 
of Perſia, on the River Debaſk, which, about forty | 
miles: to the weſtward, falls into the River: Amü. 
It is at preſent the moſt conſiderable town inhabited 
by — Tartars, being large, fair, and 
well peopled. Moſt of the buildings are of ſtone or 
brick; and its fortiſications e- of bulwarks of 
earth, fenced without by a ſtrong wall, high enough 
ts cover thoſe employed in its defend. 
The 'khan's caftle is a great building, after the 
eaſtern faſhion, being almoſt wholly of marble, dug 
_ out of the neighbouring mountains, where there are 


if 
| 


| bonnet, ſhaped much after the Poliſh faſhion, ' having 
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boots are made like the Perſian buſkin, but not alto- 
horſes hides 
I manner... 


['which are pretty full, and hang looſe about the body. 


countenances. The women are large in their make, 
have good ſhapes, and many of them very beautiful 
features. Both men and women uſe calico ſhifts and 
drawers; but the men are diſtiaguiſhed by a veſt, 
which they call a #aftan,” and it reaches to the calf: of 
the leg. On their heads they wear a round cloth, 


a large border of fur; but the gentry wear turbans, 
after the manner of the Turks, They tie their veſts 
about the middle with à girdle of ſilk crape, which 
goes ſeveral times round the body; and when they go 
abroad, they throw over ita long cloth gown fringed 
with für, and lined with the ſame in winter“ Their 


gether ſo neat; and they have the art of preparing 
for the purpoſe, after a very aan, 
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Their flippers are ſhaped like thoſe worn by the women 


man fine quarries of it. ee I in the Indies, and they cover their heads With a little 
All foreigners: having free li to trade in this} flat coloured bonnet, letting their hair hang down the 
City, it is now become a place of great merchan- back in trefſes, adorned with pearls and other 3 ö 
dize, and like a middle ſtage between Bukharia and They travel in large caravans to China and the Indies, 
the Indies. The fine River Debaſk, already menti- Ha here they diſpoſe of their goods to a very great ad- 
8 a | 1 ; | „ 5 vantage. 
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the Indians and Chineſe; who poliſh them; and diſpoſe 


vantage. They are fo different, froni. the. northern 
themſelves to. the arts of peace, in manufacturing 
their filks; and carrying on an extenſive. commerce; 

for which they are treated by their ſavage.neighbours 
as a cowardly people; notwithſtanding which, they 


| give more proofs of their good ſenſe, than, is ſhewn 


ofe who deſpiſe them. C 

| 7 or e Ft Bukharia are utterly. at a loſs to 
diſcover from what body of people they are deſcended ; 
nor can they give any account of the time when they 
Airſt ſettled in this part of the Indies. All they could 
tell me was, that they came from ſome diſtant coun- 
try; of which they can give no further account, but 
that it has been tranſmitted. down to them by oral 
tradition, Several writers have imagined. that they 
ate the deſcendants of the ten tribes, who were car- 
ried into captivity by Salmanaſſar, king of . Aſſyriag 
III. Kings, ch. xvii.) and this they think the more 
| probable, becauſe. Media, where theſe, people were 

laced by the conqueror, was ſituate near, the borders 
of Perſil, and in part of the kingdom which. is, now 
called Bukharia. The conjecture is farther ſupported 
from the circumſtance of the people having much of 
the appearance of Jews, and many cuſtoms like 
theirs; but ſimilitudes of manners and cuſtoms are 
often fallacious, and no certain rule by which we can 
diſtinguiſh between truth and falhood. 
whether thoſe who belonged to the ten, tribes returned 
from the ca . but yet it is certain, that many of 
them did; for when. our Saviour was on earth, we 
find thoſe mentioned who belonged to other tribes; 


and the reaſon is obyious. Many of the Jews, who 
were carried into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, were 
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ſettled near the borders of Perſia; and Cyrus the 


Great having united theſe provinces together, a com- 
munication, was opened between the ten tribes and 
_ thoſe of Judah and Benjamin; fo that there can 


remain not the leaſt doubt, but that many of the | 


ten tribes joined their brethren, and returned to 


Jeruſalem with Zeruobabel. Nay, if we look into | 


the book of Ezra and Nehemiah, we. ſhall find that 
ſome of each tribe are mentioned; and probably it is 
owing to this that there is not at preſent any diſtinc- 


tion between the- tribes among the ews. However, 
it is more than probable, that this place, called Buk- 


Haria, is no other than what the Jews tells us many of 
their countrymen reſide in; but ſuch a fable does not 
deſerve” credit; for no modern traveller gives any 
countenance to the opinion. 3 
Leaving Great Bukharia, we travelled ſouth ward, 
through that vaſt tract of land called Little Bukharia; 
not that it is leſs in extent than the other, for it is 
larger; but it is called little, becauſe it is neither ſo 
populous, nor has it ſo many fine cities. It is bor- 


dered on the north by Great Bukharia ; on the weſt, | 


Tartars, that they never engage in wars, but apply 


It is not ſaid | 


1 2 


ä 


of them to the Europeans. The yallies at the foot. of 
the moüntains are not only fertile; but alſo delight, 
ful ; and almoſt ev | | 
is, that when we went to the tops of the mountains, 
we, naturally expected to have an-extenfive-proſpe& 
before us, b p 
could ſee was the top of another mountain, or many 
her mountains, as high as that upon which we 
. 75 1 3:37 
The country is divided into ſeveral pro ines, all 
of which we viſited, and ſhall here give as accurate 
an_ account of them as 


ble. The firſt of theſe i 
from the mountains. 


fallen to decay. However, there is ſtill a conſiders 


there was formerly. Before the Turks: ſettled in the 
ſouthern provinces of Aſia, this was their capital 
20 and ſome remains of their architecture ate ſtill 
to 
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even as far as Siberia. en er einne 
Peter the Great intended to have ſettled a trade be⸗ 
| tween his dominions and Varkian, by means af the - 
river Irtis, which would have a very advanta= 


by vaſt ſandy deſarts; on the eaſt, by the country of 
the Calmuc Tartars, and the Monguls; and on the 
ſouth, by Tibet, and the north-weſt end of China. | 
It is in length, from eaſt to weſt, about eight hundred | 


and forty miles; and from north to ſouth, five hun- 


red and ſeventy. It bas fo many lofty mountains, 
: 


that the air is colder in winter is common in 


ſuch a elimate; but though it is not ſo well cultivated 


as the provinces in Great Bukharia, yet it produces 
the moſt excellent fruits and wines, with every thing 
neceſſary for the ſupport of the people. It is very 
rich in mines of gold and filyer ; but the inhabitants 
are too lazy to work them. „ % « ¶ 

Indeed the only ſervice the gold is of to them, 
ſerves rather to denote their indolence than their in- 
duſtry. They will not be at the trouble to work in 
the mines; but when the rain and melted ſnow waſhes | 
the ſoil from the tops of the mountains, they ſtem 
the currents of the rivulets, and gather out the gold 
and filver duſt, which they ſe}l to the Indian mer- 
chants, There is much muſk-in this country, and 

all forts of precious ſtones, and even diamonds ; but 
as the inhabitants have not the art either to cut or 


poliſh them, ſo they are obliged to ſell them rough by 


part Mahometans, yet there is à general toleratioit 5 
granted to all ſorts of Pagans, and th t is the reaſon 


mw WRT 


Tibet. Although the; inhabitants are for the moſt 


why we found ſeveral heathen temples in the town; 
and in the neighbourhood; but in their ceremonies 
they differed much from each other. Some of them 
ſacrifice horſes, and drink of their blood while it 
is warm; but ſuch as are deſcended from the Chineſe, 
make a continual rule to ſacrifice hogs. | 


All the buildings here are in the. eaſtern, faſhion, 


namely, of. bricks dried in the -ſuii;;z--ard the inhabi- 


tants pay a ſmall tribute annually to the khan of Great 
Tartary, who keeps an army in pay to protect them. 
The beſt place we viſited in this province was Akſu, 


which though not the capital, yet is the moſt flou - 
riſhing town in the whole place It is built on the 
hich falling from the 


” 


north fide of a ſmall river, whi 


mountains 


6 I : 
. * . 


| ſt every one of them is watered Wich | 
ſtream of freſh water. The moſt diſagreeable thing 


ut we were deceived;; becauſe all W 


Kaſhgar; ſo called from its capital city, built neat 
the banks of a ſmall. river; formed by ſtreams! iſſuing 

| It was formerly à place »of 
great ſtrength, but having been often beſieged .and& _. 
taken by ſome of the neighbouring. princes, it is nom 


able trade carried on in it, though not equal to what 


* 
* —— 
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down is ſurrounded by a ſtone wall, faced over with 


” —_— nam 199906" _ fine walks — the inhabitants. 
Tue part of the people are Mahometans, but 
ene | 7 
_ . they" offer ſacrifices of hogs to their idols, which | 
EEE — 


Turfan; which gives name to a province. 8 It is 4 35 
» 


and extremely 
being all of brick, and they have feveral moſques, 


8 th t a general toleration, yet we could 
not — — 4 the place, 5 — ſuch mer- 
chants as came from China and India. | 
Sjoining' to the city affords all the neceſſaries of life; | 

but there are few fruits beſides melons. The melons. 
however are of à large frze, and fine flavour, fo that 
| _ become a conſiderable article of commerce. They 


Mongul empire, that ſort of fruit being much valued 
there. Near the borders of this province, there is an 
ef China; and in ſome parts of it, there are great 

numbers of tygers, and other wild beaſts, fo that 


every 
theſe furious animals. 


nor water, fo that thoſe who ue to take provi- 
t 


ſions for their horſes! along wi 
loſe them before they get at the end of their journey. 


enxtenſive trade with China, Perſia, India and Ruffia. 


? 
—w 


robes of quilted cotton, with bobs in their ears, twelve 


or:filyer, and with great taſſels of filk and filver, 
_ which hang down to their necks or their breafts ; they 


ſtrit 


pearance, which ſerves to pleaſe the men, whoſe taſtes 


Fe ny Raney > them.” 


make uſe of vermilion with which they paint their 


:, 
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mountains 6n the north, empties itſelf into a vaſt 
fandy defart on the ſouth. - There is 2 cbafiderable 
trade carried on by the inhabitants; and here are ma- 
nufactured ſome of the fineſt ſilks in the eaſt. The 


earth, and kept in good repair; having watch towers 


pagans who have à temple, where 


Travelling more to the eaſtward, we arrfyed at 
of conſiderable extent, ſurrounded by a brick wal 
populous, The buildings are neat, 


- 


the inhabitants being wholly Mahometans ; for al- 


e count 


all theſe to the merchants who come from the 
extenſive deſart which reaches as far as the great wall 


chere is no paſſing through it except in caravans, and 
maſt have arms to defend himſelf againſt 


os 4 


In the whole of this deſart, there is neither graſs 


them, are apt to 


The Tartars therefore uſe dromedaries, becauſe little 
food ſerves them, and they ean live without water 
five or ſix days. A ey K at, 
ria in general, we found but little difference among 
them ; for they are in general ſwarthy and black- 
haired, although ſome of them are fair. They treat 
ſtrangers 45d. tou reſpect; but they are extremely 


covetous, is the reaſon they carry on ſuch an 


Thoſe who deal with them, and are unacquainted 
with the arts practice, are ſure to be cheated or 


impoſed on. In their habits, the men differ very little 
from the Tartars; for they wear à ſort of frock of 


coarſe cloth, that falls down to the calves of their legs, 
having ſleeves very wide towards the ſhoulders, but 


| Narrow — — elbows. 3 ME girdles — the 
Poles, and are of ſtripes made of fcar- 
> The bab 


let coloured ſilk. habit of the women differs 
but little from that of the men. They wear looſe 


inches long, falling often as low as their ſhoulders. 
part and twiff their hair in treſſes, which they 
with black ribbands embroidered with gold 


wear tufts of filk, and their necks are adorned wit 
of pearls, with ſeveral pieces of coin hang- 
them, fo that they make a glittering ap- 


ing 
are not very refined. Both ſexes carry about with 
them little — — in which are ſeveral prayers 
written by their prieſts, and theſe they repeat as anti- 


The youn 
appear more 


women, in order to make themſelves 
utiful than thoſe advanced in years, 


nails; and this colour finks ſo , that it will 
remain ſeveral years without being renewed. Both 
men and women wear clofe' drawers, and boots made 
of Ruſſia leather, 'very light, and much in the ſame 


* - 


ſhape-as the flippers worn 
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y the Turks. They alfo| 


” 


— 
— — 


4 


folding it roun 


{in northern nations, muc 


oy U * 


- 


| wear the fate fort of bonnets and covering for the. 
head; except that the women have theirs adorned wit 


pearls. | Thata married woman may be known from a 


virgin; the former are diſtnguiſhed by a long piece of li- 


nen, which oy wear Under their bonnet, and after 
the neck, they tie it in a knot behind, 
fo that one end hangs down to the waiſte 8 


Some of 'their houſes are of ſtone, but the greateſt | 


part of brick; and in their furniture they have nothing 


ornatnental. They have neither chairs nor tables, 


nor is any thing to be ſeen in their chambers but 
ſome China trunks, upon which they, ſpread* carpets 
made of cotton, and . colours. That wikdow 
curtains are alſo of cotton with flowers wrough 


g \ 


in chem; and their bedfteads are about baff à ard 


high, and four yards in length; but in the day 
theſe are covered with cane They go to bed 
ſtark naked, but always dreſs in the morning when 


they get up, and fit croſs-legged, in the fame man- 
per as the Turks. 3 "FR e IN 
K 86 torr ee u their victuals, which the 
ſlaves drefs in 


ir maſters chambers ; whiere, accord- 


ing to the number of perſons in the family, there are 


ſeveral iron pots, ſet in à kind of range near the 


chimney, which ſerves to warm the houſe duri ng 


winter. Some have little ovens made of bricks, a 


in theſe they frequently bake their yifuals. *Theic | 


kitehen utenfils.are for the moſt part of copper veſlels, 
in which they boil their rea, and warm water when 
they want to waſh themſelves. | A' piece of calico 


| ſerves them imſtead of 2 table Cloth, and they uſe 


neither knives nor forks, but pull the meat to pieces 
with their fingers. They are extremely fond of 


fpoons, much in the ſame form as the ladles we have in 
urope, with which we ſkimour pots. Their uſual food 


conſitts of minced meats, of which they often make 
| a fort of pies of a ſemicircutar form, and theſe ſerve 
11 


Wich reſpeck to the inhabitants of Little Bulha- || 


ticularly in winter. 


occaſion to uſe it, they put it into boiling. water, 
fo that its taſte very much reſembles the minced veal 


of the Engliſh. Their uſual drink is tea, and they - 


have a black ſort which they prepare with milk, f 

and butter, and they cat ical: 77505 with it. is, 
however, is not, properly ſpeaking, tea, for it is 
made of black beans,- 2 grain uſed by the Tartars in 
general, of which they make their b | 

tremely wholeſome ;* and we found bat little differ. 

ence between it and the Turkiſh coffee. 
The people however are too much addicted to the 
uſe of it, which conduces greatly to depreſs their ſpirits, 
and reduce them to a 4b the moſt abject indo- 


lence. Probably it is owing to this that their minds are 
in a manner ſtrangers to ambitiop ; for there is 2a poſſi- 


bility of human nature finking ſo low, chat even art 
eg . to raiſe it up to its original 
te of grandeur. eſe people are, like many others 
e ck aldicted 5 
rituous liquors, which generally produces quarrels, 
and 3 ends in riot, debauchery, or perhaps 
murder. oh 0 
In the article of marriage, they buy their wives, 
and pay for them according to the ſhare . of beauty 
they poſſeſs; and as the parents receive the purchaſe- 
money ; ſo the beſt eſtate a man can have in this 
country is at leaſt half a dozen handſome daughters. 
The perfons to be married are forbid to ſpeak to each. 


— 


{ other from the time the contract is 15 till the 


day of eſpouſal, when they ſpend three ys in all, 


männer of banqueting and feaſting. The cveni 


before the wedding, a company of young girls. meet. 


at the bride's houſe, and divert themſelves till mid- 


night, in playing, dancing, and ſinging. Next 
morning the gueſts meet at the bride's Bone in. 
order to prepare her for the ceremony. This being 
done, they give notice to the bride n, who ar- 


rives ſoon afterwards, accompanied by ſeveral of his, 


{ſoups ; and in eating them they ufe large wooden 


They carry chis food in bags; and when they have 


2. 


read, It is ex- 


friends and relations, and followed by ſeveral perſons, . 
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| plying on flutes, and ſuch other inſtruments of mu- 
fic as are uſed in the country. 


When the bridegroom e ente 00 
company with a horſe- race, and diſtributes prizes 


according to the merits. of the riders, of which he | 


himſelf is the ſole judge. Theſe prizes conſiſt chiefly 
of ſkins of black foxes, or pieces of fine, 'filk, and 
they are held in much eſteem by: thoſe" who receive! 
The young couple do not ſee each other while the 
ceremony is performing, but anſwer at a diſtance to 
the queſtions propoſed. by the prieſt. When the ce- 
remony is over, the bridegroom returns home, and 


0 2 : 
_ entertains: the company according to the nature of 


his circumſtances. After dinner; he goes to the bride's 
houſe, accompanied by his relations and friends, and 
dieſires to be admitted to ſpeak with her; I 
however is not granted him; ſo that he is obliged to 
withdraw; but he returns again the ſame evening; 
when he finds the bride in bed, ſurrounded by her 
women, and he is permitted to lay himſelf down in 
in his'cloaths beſide her, but that is in-prefence of the 


Women; ſo that in a few minutes he is obliged to 


withdraw. R 8 | 1 

The ſame farce is repeated three-days-ſucceMMivelyy 
nor do the new-matried couple go to bed till the fourth 
night; and on the fifth day the huſband carries his 
wife home in triumph. If the parties are young 
when the — is concluded; it frequently hap- 
pens. that they not converſe together; nor con- 
ſummate the marriage, in leſs than two or three years 


«<4, 


after the ceremony. In ſuch caſes the money given | 
for the wife becomes. the property of her parents, if 


ſhe dies; but as à principle of -- generoſity - takes 
place more or leſs in all countries, ſenothing is more 
common than for the bride's parents to return part of 
the money to the huſbanet. | 


All the women in this country are conſidered as 


arrives, he entertains the 


This favour} 


— 


| 
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impure for forty days after their delivery, and dare 


not. ſo much as ſay their prayers during the whole of 


that time. The child is named the third day after 
its birth, by the father, or ſome. one of. the neareſt 


relations who, at the ſame: time, preſents the in-. 
piece of ſilk, which he is 


fant with a bonnet, or a 
to keep ſo long as he lives. 
At ſever years of age they are: circumeiſed; on 
which occaſion the father makes a feaſt, to which he 
invites moſt of his friends: From this cireumſtance 
we may learn, that circumciſion is a very antient cuf- 
tom in the eaſtern nations; but that is not ſuſſicient to 


1 


2 
— 


any thing concerning Jeſus Chri 
that they have heard of him, though in a very con- 


* 


4 


for we read, that when Abraham bought the cave of 
Machpelah, he paid for it a certain” ſum 8 
to the current price given by merchants; Which mu 

mean, that he gave a certain ſum of gold or ſilver, not 


— 
. 


as coined, but by weight. Ah has ebb: pe 
Mahometaniſm is the eftabliſhed religion; but th 


grant a toleration to pagans, and indeed te all thoſe 
of what denomination ſoever t 


ey may happen to be. 
But whether the anceſtors of theſe 4 ever learned 
, this is certain, 


fuſed manner; as will appear from the following tra- 
dition, which they look upon as facred; = 


They ſay; That the Virgin Mary being a poor 


orphan, and her relations having ſome diſputes con- 
cerning her education; reſolved to decide them by lot. 


Accordingly they threw a feather into a veſſel full of wa- 
ter, and he to hoſe finger it ſtuckwas to bring up the 
child. It fell to the lot of Zacharias; for no ſooner bad 
he pat his finger into the water, than the feather came 
from the bottom, and fixed upon it; 
induced him to | 
brought .her up in the moſt tender manner, as prac- 
tiſed by the — after their return from their cap- 
tivity. NOTED SY 


It happened one time; that the buſineſs of the tem- 


ple kept him three days from home, and during that 
time he recollected that he had locked the young girl 
pon 


up, ſo that no perſon could come near her. 


this be ran home as faſt as he could, but inſtead of 


finding her dead as he feared, ſhe was ſurrounded with 
all ſorts of eatables; which ſhe ſaid God had ſent her 
from heaven. When ſhe was about fourteen years of 


age, ſne went to bathe in a fountain, accor ing to 
my cuſtom of the country; but while | ſhe con- 


tinued there, ſhe heard a voice which exceedingly ſtruck 


her with fear, ſo that the haſtened to put on her 
an angel 


cloaths; in order to return. But preſently 
appeared, and told her, that ſhe ſhould conceive” and 
have a fon, whom th 
the ſame we call Jeſus, and anſwers in al 
the Hebrew word Joel 


child: bearing; but the angel breathed on her breaft: 
and bade her fear nothing, as the divine power would 
ſupport her. In ſhott, ſhe conceived from that 


moment; and the time of her delivery approachin . 


ſhe went and hid herſelf in the deſart. There fall 


| ing in labour, ſhe ſupported- herſelf againſt the trunk 


of a decayed tree, and in that condition was delive 


> 


This miracle 
carry her home to his houſe, where he 


ey were to ar War © which is 
Mary replied,” that ſhe was afraid of the painy o 


P : 


red. 
At that inſtant the rotten trunk of the tree began 10 
ſpread forth leaves, and the countryall around breathed 
the ſweetneſs of ſpring. The angels came to com- 
fort the virgin; and ſhe being perfectly reovered, re- 
turned home to her relations, who refuſed to rective 
ber. All this indignity ſhe bore with patienee; und 
finding the had no reaſon nor any hope to expect 
| favour from her relations, ſhe returned home, and 
| ſpent. her time in bringing ap her ſon, according to 
favour, for ſhe has no right to demand them; but in the rites of the Jewiſh religion; for ſhe knew of nd 
order to preſerve the peace of families, the huſband ge- f other. | ORE Ss . 
nerally complies; and theſe ſeparations are ſo little 
regarded, that ſcarce any notice is taken of them; and 
the woman who is divorced from one huſband, can 
ſoon, be married to another of equal ranx. | 
When one of the natives falls ſick, he ſends for a 
| pres whom they call a NEN and he reads to 
I 


prove that the people in thoſe countries learnt it from 
the Jews. - i 5 Blom,» 4. 21 ihe ona pig 
By the common law of this country, polygamy is | 
forbidden; and yet it frequently happens, that a man 
has ten or twelve wiyes. 9 — are frequent 
among them; and when a man ſends his wife home 
to her relations, it is cuſtomary to return all thoſe 
things which ſhe conſidered as her property while 
ſhe lived with him. This, however, is a matter of 


Young Iſay in time became a great prophet; and a doc- 
tor of high authority, but was generally hated and 
perſecuted by every one, eſpecially by the great men 
of his time. They often laid in wait to murder him, 
4 though without ſucceſs; for God took him in an in- 
ſtant up to heaven. As two aſſaſſins had been em: 


m ſeveral prayers, after which he breathes upon ployed to murder Iſay, fo God, to puniſh them; tranſs 
him, and with a knife makes ſeveral flouriſhes round || formed them into the ſhape of their celebrated pro- 4 
the patient's. face, as if he intended to cut him. [| phet; and they having deceived the people by tell. 
By this operation they imagine they cut out the root ing them many falſhoods, they roſe, and toned them 
of the diſeaſe, which they ſuppoſe to be cauſed by the II to death. + 7 N FE 1 EeTT 4 


agency of the devil. But when the patient dies, the 
prieft Jays the Alcoran upon his breaſt,” and recites 
. ſeveral prayers. After this, the corpſe is carried to 
the grave, which is generaliy in ſome ſolitary grove 
in à wood, and they inelo bet with wooden pali- 
adds 8 
They have no money coined, but they take it by 
eight, which was the cuſtom in all antient nations; 
"0b 1h No $3 -- -- | ll 


Dark and confuſed as this traditional ſtory may: 
1 appear, yet we cannot imagine that it was inventec 
by theſe people, but rather that there might have been 

a traditional account of Chriſt handed down among 
them, from the age of the apoſtles. This will ap- 
pear the more evident, hen we conſider that theſe 
people, while they deny that Chriſt, whom they call 


* 
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Kay, ſuffered death ; yet tliey believe in a reſurrection, brought along with them large quantities; which they 
and a future ſtate of rewards and,puniſtments. - {ſold to confiderable advantage. At that time they had 
Hut with reſpect to puniſhments in another life, [| a chief, whom they called their kagan, or khan, and 

they do not believe them to be eternal, but only for a H his name was Difabules This prince, finding his 
certain time; affirming, that as devils firſt led 9 country too narrow to contain the number of inha- 

/ upon them, They have likewiſe another notion, 


into ſin; ſo the weight of the puniſhment will fall I bitants, led out a great army, and encamped them 
which ſeems to be peculiar to themſelves, namely, the moſt eaſtern part of his dominions, and had its. + 


nearsEk-tak,, or the Golden Mountain. It ſtood on 


2 
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#hat at the general reſurrection many creatures, both 


: be and men, will be annihilatedz but the latter will 


e purified, and taken up into the heavenſy manſions. 
. Fe helieve that there are eight paradiſes for the 
elect; and ſeven hells for the wicked, where ſinners 
are to be puniſhed by fire; and that the ſinners who 


and backe biters. That one out of an hundred will, 


will have no power, and this ſmall company will be 
taken into a particular paradiſe, where they will 
enjoy all forts of felicities, till God Creates for them 
a new world, inſtead of the preſent which we now 


inbabit. According to them, it is a ſin to ſay, God 
is in heaven 3 for they are ta 


© to believe, that he 
is every -where preſent, not being conſined to any 


place whatever. | | | EATS 
of this country has never been 


government forms ſomething reſembling what we call 


an ariſtocracy, by which is meant that the power is 
lodged in the hands of individuals. Toy have a vaſt 
number of magiſtrates from the higheſt degree to the 
loweſt, and they all compoſe as it were links of the 
fame chain. The lower order of the magiſtrates 


decide in all matters of. controverſy between the | 
people in the firſt inſtance; but from their judgments 


appeals lie to the higher tribunals. This preſerves 
a fort of harmony among them; for when people, let 


them be ever ſo rude, are accuſtomed to an uniform 


fy of laws, they look upon them as containing 
ſomething of a ſacred. nature, and ſubmit to them 
without reluctance. But yet this form of government 
does not anſwer all the ends neceſſary to be attended 
w in conducting the affairs of civil ſociety. | 

The whole body of the people may be faid to 


conſiſt of two claſſes, namely, merchants and .rob- | 


bers. The merchants are regulated by their own 


_ ecuftoms;-and, as for the robbers,” they are under 
no other form of government, except the orders 


of their chiefs. The former trade with the Indians, 
hineſe, and Perſians, and live in a very peace- 


able manner; but the latter run all hazards to live 


y plunder, while at the fame time they might be 
more hap 


cultivate their lands. this they would enjoy the 


contents of peace, and live in comfort with their 


families; but their roving diſpoſitions are ſuch, that 
nothing can bring them to a. ſenſe of honour, honeſty, 
or duty; for, like wild beaſts of prey, they think it 
no crime to rob and plunder their neig bours. 

Near adjoining to Little Bukharia, is the country 


called Turkeſtan, or Country of the Turks, which is || 
- at preſent inhabited by Tartars, who are of the Maho- 


metan religion. They are ſometimes called Uzbecks, 
8 antient name was Turkumans; ſo called, 
according to their traditions, from Turk, whom they 
make to be the eldeſt ſon of Japhet. All thoſe pco- 
ple now called Turks, are deſcended from them; but 
at preſent they have no connection with each other. 

In the Hiftory of the Decline of the Roman 
Empire, we read, that about the middle of the ſixth 


name from the abundance of fruits and cattle tha 


PFs _— to remain at home and 


were there; and not from gold mines, as ſome have 
thought. Difabules dying in 580, was ſucceeded by 

his ſon Toxander, who marched an army againſt u 
1 kerce people, called the Orgorites,” whom he ſubdued 5 


own, he ſent an ambaflador to the Emperor Mau- 


ing theſe embaſſies, that the inhabitants of Turkeſtan 
| firſt formed the deſign of extending their conqueſts to 
the ſouth. _ 35 1 „ 
As theſe Turkumans had almoſt continual wars 


were divided among many khans or chiefs; and 
many of the nations ſubdued by them threw off the 


' The government yoke at the beginning of the tenth; century. In the 
4 properly regulated ; not can, we that they ever [| year 1216, Zenghiz- khan ſeized on the greateſt part 
1 dad a canſtant ſucceſſion of princes. At preſent their of the country; and thus an end was put to theit 


government in that part of the world, except that it 
| retains the name of Turkeſtan, and is the country 
we are now treating of. 5 > eee. 
There are ſeveral fine rivers in this country, par- 

ticularly the Doria, famous for its gold ſand; Peter 


| ployed artiſts to try it, and found it exceeding good. 
The inhabitants carry it to Aſtracan, where t 


ſelves, or ſel] them to/the inhabitants of the Mogul 


Empire. 
which riſes in the great mountains of Tartary, and 


ders of 
Caſpian ſea. This river, which abounds with moſt 
excellent fiſh, is exceſſively rapid, but ſhallow. The 
waters of it are delightful, and its banks as fertile as 


beautiful ſpots of ground are in'a manner totally 
neglected; There is neither town nor village on the 
banks of this river; for the water is ſo ſhallow, that 
the Ruſſians cannot fail up it; and as for the Tartars, 
_ live moftly in buts. © © PIES 


the weſtern, and eaſtern. The firſt, poſſeſſed by the 
Mankats, extends from the town of Turkeſtan to 
Kaſatchia-orda, reaches from the ſame town to the 
mountains eaſt of Andugan; but all the towns in 
both parts are built upon the River Sir, or the 
rivers that fall into it. 8 5 

The weſtern part has for its capital Turkeſtan, 
which ſeems to give name to the whole. It is ſituated 
on the banks of a ſmall river, that falls into the 
Sir, a little below the town; and though the houſes 
are built of brick, yet it is but a very indifferent 
place, having nothing to recommend it beſides its 
agreeable ſituation. The inhabitants call themſelves 
" wma but the Ruſſians call them Kara-kalpaks, 
from their wearing a cap or bonnet” open before. and 
behind, with broad brims on each fide, They are 


century they were a very inconfiderable body of { profeſſed robbers, having nothing to live on but 
people, who: dwelt- on the north-weſt of Bukharia; | what rg Aeg the Ruſſians, and other people 
— 4 their chief employment was working in iron around them. They often paſs the mountains in nu- 


mines, witch which they carried on à conſiderable 
trade, and made all ſorts of warlike inſtruments. We 


ate told further, that beſore the end of the ſixth | 5 ner 
does the ſummer return; than they leave their habita- 


century theſe people became ſo powerful, that they 
ſent ambaſſadors to the Emperor Juſtin, at Conſtanti- 


nople, deſiring toenter into a treaty with him; and they | 


| mercus tribes ; and making inroads into Siberia, 
carry away with them vaſt quantities of plunde. 
uring the'winter they are all at home, - but no ſooner 


tions, and encamp, like ſwarms of locuſts, in the 


Ruffian and Perſian dominions. 1 


re and in oo, having added their dominions to his 
will ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſhment, are liars, cheats, 
7 | ritius at Conſtantinople. And probably it was dur- 
be choſen from among the wicked, on whom the fire | 


among themſelves, as well as with the Chineſe and 
nations of Great Tartary; ſo it is natural to ſup- 
pole, that in time their territories, though enlarged, _ 


| the Great procured ſome of that fand, and em- 
exchange it for furs, and theſe they either wear them- 
hey have er river, called the Yem or Yemin, 88 


running about three hundred miles along the bor- 
Rua, falls into the north eaſt corner of the 


can be imagined ; but the inhabitants pay ſo little 
| regard to the cultivation of the earth, that theſe 


urkeſtan is divided into two provinces, namely, 


the Caſpian ſea; and the ſecond, in the hands of 


* 
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The capital of the eaſtern province is called | 
- Taſhkant, and is ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the river 


Sir; it was a place of great antiquity, hut has been 
often deftroy 


always rebuilt in times of peace. It is at preſent the 


reſidence of a khan, who marches every ſummer at 


the head of an army to plunder. The inhabitants of 
that part of Turkeſtan reſemble the Calmuc Tar- 

ears, being of a middle ſize, but exceeding well made. 
Their faces are broad and flat; their complexions very | 


{warthy; their eyes black and ſparkling, and ſtrongly 
3 fe ere only that their beards are 
thick, and their noſes well ſhaped ; they cut their 
hair, which is extremely black and ſtrong, within 
four inches of the ſkin, and wear round felt bonnets 
about a ſpan high. * OD i 1 

Their eloathing conſiſts of a coatſe ſhirt, a pair of 
ſheep-ſkin breeches, and à quilted veſt of calico; but 
in winter they wear over theſe a ſheep-ſkin cloak, 


- which ſerves them inſtead of a quilt; their boots are 


made of horſes ſkins; and their weapons are the ſabre, 
the bow, and the lance; for as yet they know but little 
of gunpowder. They are, like the Tartars in other 


parts, very good horſemen ; and they hunt and 


in the wars among the Tartars, and | | 
| | Ruffians are obliged to keep guards in all the vil- 
lages along the banks of the Tabol, and other rivers; 


N 


other parts to the ſouth of their on country. At 


other times they invade the province of Aftracan; but 


in ſummer they generally croſs the mountains, and 
penetrate into Siberia. It is on this account that the 


to diſappoint their ſchemes. They are often killed in 
enough to eſcape, all the thay yr they can procum 

is not equal to what their land would produce, vers 
they to cultivate it, which t 


to'expoſe themſelves to 2 71 and undergo 
numberleſs hardſhips; to ſubſiſt by robbing; than 


apply themſelves to a regular buſineſs, and live-com- 
fortably. They ſell the ſlaves they take in thoſe. 


incurſions to the Perſianz Indian, and Armenian 


any of theſe ſlaves to themſelves; unleſs they happen to 
pick u 
make their concubines. 


thoſe incurſions; ad even when they are-fortunate 


| might do'in ſafety. 
And yet ſuch are their wretched. notions, and ſo deſ- 
titute are they of honeſty, that they chuſe rather 


ſome Ruſſian girls in Siberia, whom they 


merchants; who repair thither ſolely on the account 
of that trade, which is the only one carried on with 
any ſecurity in theſe! provinces. They ſeldom kee 


plunder on horſeback during the ſummer, leaving Their own women are large and well made, and 
their wives at home to look after their cattle. although their faces are braad; and their noſes flat, 
They poſlels very fine lands along the banks of the {| yet they are far from being diſagreeable; - They wear 
river Yemba, which ſeparates -Turkeftan from the || high pointed bonnets, which W ee right . 
country of the Calmues; but all their thoughts being || ſide, and they have large flippers; but in other reſpects 5 
fixt on rapine, they cultivate very little for they || their dreſs reſembles that of the mn 
ſeldom uſe any bread.” They are continually -at {| Though they are all Mahometans by profeſſion, 
war with their pagan. neighbours, the Tartars. In || yet they are extremely ignorant; _— no books 
winter they pay a viſit on one fide to the Calmucs, ¶ among them, nor do. they know any thing of the 
h 


* 


ſubject to the khan of Great Tartary, who about that [| Alcoran but what has been handed down to them by 
time ravage the frontiers of Great Bukharia, and I tradition. HOY Pitt „„ 
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TRAVELS. Throucn TARTART, TIBET, an» BUKHA RITA, 
| e Ta AND FROM. CHINA. e 
By Friar Carpini, and ſeveral other Perſons of the fame Order. 


* 
Ly 
* 


: 1 related to the reader every thing worth I our journey, and were kindly received by the King 
© notice at preſent in theſe extenſive countries, an of Bohemia, who ſent e Pa along with us to 
related by the 2 5 Duhalde and Le Compte ; we the Duke of Sileſia; and, by the Wer Ne of the 
fſhall proceed to give an account of the ſtate thoſe latter, wete conducted to Moſcow, and kindly enter- 
people were in many years ago; in doing which, we || tained by the Grand Duke of Ruffia. © There we 
Bis the aſſiſtance of ſome very curious materials. 1 informed that we muſt take preſents along with 
The prodigious conqueſts made by the Monguls us; and conſequently, we provided ourſelves with a 
and 'Tartars under Jenghiz Khan, towards the end of || conſiderable quantity of rich fuss, of which the Tar- 
the twelfth century, having made Tartary and its || tars are extremely fand. We were obliged to hire 
inhabitants famous through the continent; that vaſt }| ledges to be drawn over the ſnow, which at that 3 
region, which before was ſcarce known to the Euro- time was almoſt as ſolid as ice; and we arrived at 25 
peans, began to be viſited for the ſake of trade or || Kenow, the firſt town in the dominion of the Tar⸗ ES, 
curioſity. But what principally opened the way to [| tars, on the 4th day of February. Here we refted 


theſe undertakings, was the zeal, or rather folly and one night, and the next morning ſet out to another 
_ preſumption. of the popes, who took it into their || town ; where we were received by the firſt guard of | 
E to ſend ſome friars, by way of envoys, to the || Tartars, who behaved very rudely, and were inqui- | 
ſucceſſors of the above mentioned 'conqueror, to per- fitive to know who we were, and what was our bufi- 1 


ſuade them to deſiſt from their deſtructive invaſions, [| neſs. Having given them all the ſatisfaction we 
and embrace the Romiſh faith. II could, they ſeemed pleaſed, and ſent a party to con- 
With this ridiculous view, joined to a deſign of duct us to Korrenſa, lord of the weſtern marches, 
pPrying into the ſecrets of the 3 Pope Inno- | who had under his command fixty thouſand men. 
cent X. ſent Carpini, a friar, with ſeveral others of his || As ſoon as we arrived at his camp, we were con- : b 
brethren, to make what diſcoveries they could; and ducted to his tent, where we bowed three times, With 
theſe being men who feared no hardſhipe, but rather the left knee, before the door, taking care not to 
wiſhed to undergo many fatigues in order to propa- || touch the threſhold; Being entered, we repeated the 
go, their opinions, undertook the journey, not || ſubſtance of our commiſſion, and preſented the pope's 
_ doubting but their labours would be attended with the || letters kneeling. 5 e 
| moſt beneficial conſequences. © From hence we were conducted to a grand chief, 
.  Carpini writes as f los: „ We ſet forward on called Duke Bathi, who received us with great ſtate | 
| e | > el 
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ape! 


pet ſeen bis majeſty. 


| 8 for the emperor to go in at; and the other 


4 R 92 201K N 3 „ 
1 Veet unhent Feing over, "we were called to 


to the A c were 2h 


and dignity. He was ſeated on a leſty tene; be- 


fore him, but a little lower, fat one of his wives; 
and in the middle were his brothers; fons, and other 
relations. We were treated in the ſame manner as 
ambaſſadors generally are in that part of the world; 
and on Eaſter. fer out 
. Kuyne Khan, . the third emperor of the Monguls. 
Here we were but indifferently treated; and Toa 
Victuals and water were ſo ſcarce that we were almoſt 
famiſhed, and this reduced us to the loweſt degree of 


weakneſs; but we found ourſelves under the neceſfity | 


of eee journeys which we did ou Aſcen- 
ſion day, and entered on the province of Biſermins, 
where we found vaſt numbers of ruined towns and 
caftles.; the roving Tartars from the northern parts 
bayiog a manner totally deſtroyed them. Here we 

ed till we came to the banks of a prodigious 
lake, Which had man iſlands in it, and it was much 
agitated by ſtorms. 


a * 


wives reſided. We weite agteeably entertained for 
ſeveral days together, but were not permitted to go 
any farther than the outer court, becauſe we had not 


Leaving this place, we.t many dr 
ful mountains covered with ſnow, till we arrived in 


the land of the Monguls, where we could not be ad- 


mitted. to: the court for ſome time, becauſe all the 


chiefs were engaged in the buſineſs of electing a new | 


ſovereign. 5 N 9 1 IF * * * n 0 
Five days after our arrival at this place, we were 


by a paliſado, on which was painted a variety of 
figures. The paliſado had two gates; one without 


h which all viſitors were admitted; and here} 


was a ſtrong guard. The grandees having entered the 
tent, began to conſult concerning the election till 
about noon, when they got to drinking mates“ milk 
in ſurpriſing quantities. They deſited us to drink 
ng with them, but as we could not ſwallow fuch 
large portions as they did, they generouſly excuſed 
The election took up no leſs thanfour weeks, at 


the end of which the new emperor was conducted to 


1 between mountains near the banks of a river, 
where a ſtately tent was prepared for his reception. 
It was covered with cloth of A and Me Rare 
joined together with nails of the ſame precious raetal 

which, a5 the ſup ſhone bright, made a moſt ſplendid 
n egen der enter n 
The whole company turned their faces towards the 
ſouth, and repeated ſeveral prayers; after which they 
returned towards the tent, and kneeled before the new. 


Sunday we, ſet out for the court of | 


e travelled ten days along the 
banks of it, till we came to the court of Ordu, the 


oldeſt of all the Lartarian princes. Here we pre- 
_ ſented the guards with ſome fine fables, and were con- 
ducted to the firft court, where one of the emperor's | 


we travelled over many dread- 


invited to a ſpacious tent, capable of holding above 
two thouſand perſons, and the whole was ſurrounded | 


p 


* * — 1 


| 
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elected emperor ;. exculing us who were friars, becauſe | 


we had intimated to them that it was inconſiſtent with; 


. 


Accordingly they were joined 


that we preſented. our furs, and.ſuch other things 25 We 


had brought; for, without ſomething of that natures 
there is no poſhbility of being admitted to ſpeak to an 
Beſides us friats, there was a vaſt | 


eaſtern . prince. B . 
number of ambaffadors from the dependent Tartarian 
princes ; ſome from Ruſſia, and others from Perſia 
and China. 


* . 


fine cloaths, ſilks, and many other articles. 


- 1 


From this place we trayelled four months through wy 


a deſart, where we did not ſo much as. ſee. one tree; 


and at night were obliged to lie in the ſnow... Had it 
not been that we took proviſtons along with us, we 


muſt have periſhed, for thete was no poſſibility of 


procuring any ſort of ſubſiſtence. 
Fhe deſeriptions which the jeſuits 


F LS 2 7 ; 
ve us of theſe 


Tartars, is no way different from what has been al- 


ready mentioned, only that they are ſomewhat; more 
particular in ſome things relating ta themſelves, than 
either Duhalde or Le 3 | 7 | 

of them in company. when they left Europe; ſo in- 

ſtead of the number decreaſing, they continued to 

teceive ſo many fre 8 es be 
ſent them, that · they divided themſelyes into ſeveral 


parties. 


and three others, from Italy, beſides a great number 
from France and other parts; and it was agreed, that 
this Aſelin, and his three companjons, . ſhould go on 
the . miſlion into a different part of the country; 


agreeing to meet their brethren ſomewhere near the 


borders of China. Bold and daring as this ſcheme 


was, yet nothing could deter the jeſuits from putting 


it in execution. Aſelin, with his three companions, - 


travelled firſt towards the northern borders of Perſia; 
having learned ſomething: of the language of the 
country, which in many reſpects differs but. little 


from that of the Tartars. | 


On the borders of Perſia they met with Bayoth 


| Noy, a Tartarian prince, encamped with a conſider- 
table army. This prince appears to have been 2 man 


of ſpirit * for no ſooner did he hear: that fome ſtrange 


men were arrived in the camp, than he ardered ane 


of his attendants to take along with him an inter- 
preter, and demand from whence they came, w 


his ſubjects? Aſelin anſwered, That he was am- 
baſſador from the Pope, who was the greateſt in dig- 
. and honoured as their father. 


66 


o 


he had ſent us, his children, to make known o him 
and his ſubſects the Way to everlaſting happineſs,” 
The meſſenger, who had brought along With him 
ſeveral others, was much offended at our ſpeaking in 


{Tuch a lofty manner of the pope ; and aſked. us if we 


did not know the khan their maſter was the ſon of 


anſwered, That the pope did not know the names ot 


the principles of our religion. The emperor ſeemed i titles of their princes, otherwiſe he would not have 


to be a little turned of forty, of a middle ſtatute, and 


was affable and communicative ; but although he of- 
ten ſmiled in the moſt condeſcending manner, yet he 
never once laughed in our company. It did not ap- 
ear to us that he was acquainted with any foreign 
languages, becauſe he always ſpoke by an interpreter, 
who, was. either à Jew. or an Armenian, His ſub- 
jects neyer ſpoke to him büt upon their knees, and 
in his titles he was ſtiled 4 3 he Power of God, and 
the. Emperor of Mankind on his feal was engraven, 
* God.in Heaven, and Kuyne Khan on Earth, the 
Hes, ek Pe Fapl #7: Hhe Finger of all 
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Weit permitted to Pt 


an audience; Fete Itted to Ipe 
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murders and robberies for the future. 


holy father, the Popes had heard of ſo. many murders” 
committed by the Lartars, who knew. not the light 
beg that they would be baptized, that they might 
repent of their ſins, and deſiſt from committing 


"Theſe meſſengers came ſeveral times to us, but 
always in different dreſſes, thereby attempting to make 
us believe that they were not the ſame perſons; 
but we knew their voices, ſo that they could not 
deceive us. They were anxious to know what pre- 
ſents the pope had ſent to the khan, and to his ſon, 
the prince who commanded their army. Wetold them, 


hat the pope never ſent preſents. to chriſtians, who 
fare his own children; much leſs to infidels, who. 


ought rather to ſend 5 to him, for: mak ing 
them an offer of everlaſting happineſs 
refuſed to accept, they. would periſh eternally,” __ 


As there were ſeveral . 


ſupplies, by new: ones being 


5 ; N 34 — 
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was their profeſſion, and hat bufinefs they had wick 


Ve told them further (ſays Aſelin), that the 
{ pope was the next perſon to Almighty God, and that 
2 


God; and that Bayoth Noy was his prince? We 


of: Rature omitted them in the letters he ſent. - But that the 
Had ſomething in his countenance that ſeemed to mark | | 
him a man of gravity, difcretion, and thought. He m | | | 
of the goſpel, that he had in compaſſion ſent us to 


Which if the7 


We 


C On a neighbouring hill, near the place 
where the emperor's tent was pitched, we ſaw no!efs. 
than 500 waggons loaded with preſents; ſuch as furs, - 


by. Father, Aſtin, © 


1} 
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Whole days, from morning till evening, in thè violent 


wWrieren to the pope; but he could not 


\ 
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. We were commanded to "kneel down before the 
prince Bayoth Noy; but-that we abſolutely refuſed 
to do, left they ſhould have imagined that we con- 


| ſidered the pope as inferior to the Tartars; however, | 


we told them, that we would ſhew their prince as 
much reſpect as we could, conſiſtently with the 
principles of our holy religion; only that we could 
neither kneel down before him, nor acknowledge that 
tze khan, his father, was the ſon of God. At this 

they were ſo much enraged, that they called the pope 
a dog, and we his puppies. We would have replied to 
theſe opprobrious expreſſions ; but were prevented by 
the 4 who made ſuch a noiſe, that it was im- 
poſſible for us to be heard. And, perhaps, it was well 
for us that we did not ſpeak; for the prince Bayoth 
Noy. was ſo much incenſed againſt us, that he ordered 
us all inſtantly to be put to death. Some of his 
counſellors adviſed him to ſpare two of us; and 
ſome others adviſed, that I, being the chief, ſhould be 
 flay'd alive, and my ſxin ſtuffed with ſtra to be 
| ſent to the pope; ſome were for whipping us to death, 
and others were for ſetting us in the front of the 
2 during the next battle, that we might be ſhot 


| the m_— | 
At that inſtant Providence interpoſed in our fayour, 
and in a manner we little expected. The prince had 


ſix wives, and ſhe, who was the chief, had the good 
ſenſe and humanity to repreſent to her huſband, that he 
would bring laſting diſhonour upon himſelf, if he 
perſiſted in his defign of putting us to death; ſhe told 
him, that the perſons of ambaſſadors ſhould. be con- 
ſidered as ſacred, and if he did us any injury, he 
Would ſet up a precedent for other princes to murder 
his own. The princeſs was ſupported in her argument 

ſome of the favourite-courtiers, who repreſented to 
him what offence it would give to the khan his father. 
fie ſcenis,- this Bayoth Noy had once ſeized an am- 

ſſador, and with his on bands tore out his heart; 
after which, he cauſed the body to be at 2 
horſe's tail through 8 added further, that 
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| pions, of theſe 
been deta 


if he perſiſted in his deſign, they would retire from the 


us till a lord came from the court of the khan; his 
father, whom he expected 
ever did not arrive till the 


beginning of winter; when 


. - 


every day this lord how- - 


ve reſolved to make intereſt with one of the prince s 


favourites to attain our diſmiſſion, and for that pu 
offered her ſome prelents. This had the d 
effect; and had we Known the tempers and 
prople ſooner; we ſhould not 

| ined ſo long; but 10 ſort of 
equal to that gained b rience. 6 
At laft we were diſmiſſed j but inſtead of going 
towards China, to meet our brethren, we were or- 
dered to travel towards Acii in Syria, where we 


arrived in about ſixty days ; but it was a long while 
afterwards before we landed in Italy, to deliver to 
| the pope the letters written by the Khan to his ſon; 


and the ſon's to our holy father, In theſe letters 
Bayoth Noy intimated, it was God's will the Tartars 
roary” _ tlie er and — thoſe _ | 
would not ſubmit muſt be deſtroyed; for oppoſing the 
divine comniand; © He therefore adviſed the pope to 
come in. perſon, and ſubmit, otherwiſe God only 
knew whit would be the conſequence; but he added; 
cquaint him whether hie will come or not. 


be reader will naturally perttive in what man- 


ner theſe letters were conſidered by the court of 
Rome; a court eſtabliſhed upon ſuch principles as 


are inconſiſtent with the rights of maiikind; or human 


diſs 
knowledge is 


7 
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that the pope muſt firſt ſend him ſome ambaſſadors, to 


- 
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* 
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beings, or of chriſtians, who acknowledge no other” 


ſovereigh but Jeſus. It was little better than madneſs for 
the popes 


to ſend miſſionaries into heathen nations, with 


3 0 


/ 


a crucifix in one hand, and a Latin breviary in the 


other; and equally ridiculous to perſuade men to ar- 
knowledge themſelves 
actually worſhipped crucifixes. Nay, we may add far- 
ther, that the 
convert heathens to popery upon chriſtian prin- 
ciples ; for the changing of one ridiculous 


ceremony 
for another is equally abſurd, and can only be ed 
to the conduct of the Romans, when they attempted” 


idolators, while they, the Jeſuits, 


o 
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>. 


oman Catholicks will never be able to 


army, rather than murder men for declaring their || to force-the Iberians in Spain to worſhip ſuch gods 


_ own ſentiments z and they threatened to lay the whole [| as had been deified in the capitol, But this leads 


before the khan his father. 55 
A word ſpoken. in ſeaſon is good, and ſo it hap- 


king, than the prince revoked. the ſentence, and 
ordered us to withdraw. In abaut two hours after - 
wards ſeveral meſſengers waited on us, and aſked us 
what ſort of reverence we paid to our own princes: 
which we ſhewed them by pulling. off our hoods, 
and bowing our heads. Then one of them ſaid, fince 
| pu chriſtians make no ſcruple to adore ſtocks and 
tones, why do you refuſe to do the ſame honour to 

Bayoth No „ whom the khan has ordered to be 
adored equally with himſelf? We anſwered, that we did 
not adore ſtocks and ſtones, but only the ſigu of the 
_ croſs in honour of Chrift Jeſus, who was crucified; 
ſome time after this, Bayoth Noy ſent again for us, 
and told us, that he intended we ſhould carry our 
letters to the khan his father; but this we refuſed 


to do, as we had no orders for that purpoſe. Our let- 


ters were then: tranſlated into the language of the Far- 
tars, which is nearer akin to the Perſi 
into the prince's own hands, who ſtill detained us, 
without aſſigning any reaſon for ſo doing. | 
This was in the ſummer; and though we made 
ſeyeral applications to be diſmiſſed, yet all was in 
vain; not. ſatisſied with amuſing us by frivolous 
pretences from time to time, they even vent ſo far as 
to add inſult to ſeeming indifference, and told us 
| ſneeringly, that as we had come to their camp, ſo we 

muſt ſtay till it broke up. Here we frequently waited 


to us; / for no ſooner had the courtiers done I travelled into Tartary 


„and delivered} 


en r the Fele, returned to our tent almoſt 
riſhing with hunger, without receiving any anſwer 
t rf ws Ne lau 25 ne y 
At the end of three months, 


ve; and told us, that he had or 
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us on to another part of the narrative, which we 


ſhall extract from Pe of Rubruquis, who 
don after the miffionaries juſt 


* 


now mentioned. This Rubruquis was a Franciſcar/ 


friar; and being fired with zeal to propagate 


favourite tenets, he ſet fail from Italy, and 


his 
landed at 


Conftantinople, where he was kindly received by ſome- 


of the Greek chriſtians, - who 


proved of his ſcheme 


of going into Tartary, although none of them would 
conſent to accompany him. Leaving Conſtantinople; 


he took ſhi 
having cro 


ing on the Euxine or Black Sea; and 
it along with ſome other” friars in his 


train, they all landed in the province of Kerſona; 


where they were obli 


to croſs a vaſt deſart. 


On the firſt of June (fays this friar) we arrived at 


Sadaia, where we ref 
firſt of the ſame month, in order to concert pr 
meaſures for proſecutin 
journey ; there we procured four covered 
our „ and two more for our 


ourſelves till the twenty- | 


the remainder ' of our 
ing, al 


drawn by oxen, who are extremely uſeful in that part 


of the world ; becauſe 
ſort of fatigue. We had likewiſe five horſes to 
preſents; and had a lad named 

E we bou bow Conftantinople. 
Having p a long ridge of mountains, 
tered a Nor inhabited by the Tartars, five du 
journey in length, which hrought us to the end 
the province which there terminates in a narrow 
of land, like a great wall between two ſeas. 
plain had been originally inhabited b 


l - 


people called Komans, whom the | 
from thence ; theſe Komans ſled towards the ſes 


of 


they are patient in enduring any | 


carry 


we ell 


ieee 
Tattars drove out 
| — AS 4 1] where they were reduced to fo much — 
oth Noy ſent for they 
letters to be thing 
deliver them to [of 


ate one. another Hike canibals, aud how 0 
. * game. At the end 
is COUntry' We eat lakes; of the waters of 
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| ſeemed importunate to know what: gifts we intended 


by force. Next day we came to the court of Skaka- 
tay, brother of Baatu, a Lartarian prince, to whom 


was ſo ſhort, that we thought it had been cut off, 


force down the noſes of infants while they are young. 
He accepted a preſent from us of a few biicuits, ſome 
dried fruit, and a bottle e e which he diſtri- 


explain to bim the Chriſtian faith, be ſhook. his head, 


called by the Tartars, Alars; but on converſing with 


much converſation with theſe people, for they left the 
place in a few days; and we continued our journey 


Here we attempted to explain to thoſe. people the prin- 


; different. ; #4 


: ed moſques an them- $ for. although they pr ofeſs 


— £ \ — 
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which the inhabitants make'falt, and this they ſell to 
the Turks at a conſiderable profit, La | 


Leaving this plain, we met, for the firſt time, a 


large body of Tartars, who were very inquiſitive, and 


to give them, but they did not offer to take any thing 


we had letters of recommendation from Conſtanti- 
nople. The whole of this prince's court conſiſted of 
huts, waggons, and a vaſt number of cattle, but 
he had not above five hundred men in- his retinue. 
We found him fitting in his bed with a guittar in his 
hand, and one of his wives beſide him. His noſe 


but in the end we found that moſt of his ſubjects re- 
ſembled him; which induced us to conclude that they 


buted among his attendants; and when he heard us 


without ſay ing any thing. 2 
We continued with him ſeveral days, and in the 
mean time a large: body of people arrived, who are 


them, we found them to be Greeks. We had not 


to the end of the country called Gazaria, where we 
found the place of 2 for thoſe officers who 
were appointed: to receive the duty on ſlalt. Theſe 
men treated us with great civility ;: for after in form- 
ing us that we ſhould meet no people for fifteen days, 


they gave us two oxen, with a great number of blad- 


ders filled with mares? milk. Travelling eaſtwaid, 
we arrived at the end of twenty days at another 'Tar- 
tarian camp, where there was abundance. of cattle, 
and ſuch other proviſions as the country could afford. 


ciples of the Chriſtian religion; but our interpreter, 


who. was a: heathen, deceived us; for whenever we 


told him what to ſay, he repeated a ſomething al together 


Finding we cold dd no good in this place, we con- 


tinued on our: Journey as. far as the river Tanais, 


which. ſeparates: Aſia from Ruſſia, and we found it as 


broad as the Seine at Paris. On the eaſt ſide was a} 


cottage; where, by order of Baatu and Sartak, ſeveral 
men attended to ferry over ambaſſadors and merchants. 
Theſe men croſſed elt, and then having faſtened two 
boats together; they put one wheel of a waggon..into. 
one boat, and the other wheel into the other, and ſo 
r = {or AT 

viſions as we imagined we ſhould+be'in want of; and 
amongſt other things a very large turbot, which we 
found to be extremely good, not having taſted any 


ſuch fiſh for ſome time. But our ignorant guides not 


conſidering that we intended to travel farther, ſent 


back our horſes. unknown to us, fo that we were 
obliged to travel four days on foot. On the fifth day 


we procured horſes and waggons, and ſoon after we 
arrived at the court of Sartak, Which is about three 
ſtages. from the Wolga. From thence to the Tanais 
the country is extremely ſine, and watered with ſeveral 
beautiful rivers, affording abundance of the moſt ex- 


cellent fiſh, The inhabitants are divided into two 


2 3 namely, the Moxel, and the Mahometans. 
he Moxel are; pagans, and dwell in cottages in the 
woods, and they procute a ſubſiſtence moſtly by 


2 beaſts, at which they are very dexterous. 
the 


As for [ahometans, they have ſome ſmall towns, 
heniſelves to be pf chat religion, yet they are ex- 
tremely, ignorant, knowing-nething more of the Al- 
coran han what.chas beenthanded down to them by 
tradition through many genktation . 


Sartak s Fourf appearelf very fplendid z for, beſides 4 


= 


vaſt number of attendants, he had fx wives, and his | 
FONT. 
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ſon had three. All theſe women lived together in one 
houſe; and as NE travel from one part of the coun- 


try to another, each of them had to hundred wag- 
gons. We were introduced to his ſecretary, . whoſe 
buſineſs it is to receive ambaſſadors, zud he treated 
us with much more kindneſs than we expedted. When 
we told him that we had no preſents left, he anſwered, 


| that he did not defire any ; adding, that he would ra- 
| ther give us what aſſiſtance he could, than receive any 


thing from us. Next day we were ordered to attend 
on Sartak in his tent; and accordingly we went dreſſed 
in our ſurplices, ſinging a Latin hymn, in honour of 
the bleſſed Virgin. He viewed us with great atten- 
tion, and aſked 

books and images; for he never heard of any ſuch 
things before. It is true, there were ſeveral Armeni- 

ans in his court, as well as ſome Greek prieſts, but 
neither of them ſeemed to know much of the catho- 
lic religion; for as they wouJd- not acknowledge the 
ſupremacy of our holy father the pope, ſo we were 
obliged to conſider them as heretics. n 
Along with theſe Armenians and Greeks was a 
Knight Templar ; and Sartak, who did not ſeem to 
reliſh their company, ſent them away under a ſtrong 
guard, to Baatu his father; but obliged them to leave 

all their waggons behind them. We ſtaid only a few - 


'thoſe parts. MATES EW EI 4 f 

The court of this province filled us with aſtoniſn- 
ment, for we had never ſeen any thing like it before: 
it conſiſted of avaſt number of huts and tents, extend- 


and filled with ſuch vaſt numbers of people, that it 
had the appearance of one of the largeſt cities in 
Europe. Theſe Tartars had their huts conſtructed 
in ſuch a manner, that they could put them up in 


waggons, and remove them from one place to ano- 
ther with all the caſe ĩmaginable; ſo that they were 


miich like the tents made by our ſoldiers“ Baatu's 
tent was placed in the center, and round it were cents 
for his courtiers, who were extremely numerous; 
the apartments for the women being locked, but they 
ate not under ſuch reſtraint as in China and Turky-. 
Baatu having ſent for us, we made our appearance 
before him in his tent; and as we were bare- headed 
and bare footed, with our clerical robes, the whole 
aſſembly gazed at us with ſeeming aſtoniſhment. The 


fide him. He had a freſh, ruddy complexion, and, 
looking earneſtly at us, ordered us to ſpeak, Then 


Jour guide deſired us to kneel on both our knees, which 


4 


Here we ftaid-three days, and purchaſed ſuch pro- | 


= 


Baatu to the faith. of the holy catholic church; 
prayer, the prince ſeemed to ſmile; but his attendants: 
burſt out into loud fits of laughter, clapping their 
hands, and jeering us with every mark of contempt. 


tion to be read by our interpreter, and then we were 


tion, till ſuch time as he ſhould conſult with-his cour- 
tiers concerning what anſwer he was to give us. Thus 
we were left intirely in the dark concerning what was 
to happen to us; and what was the worſt of all, we 
had nevet yet been able to make fo much as one ſingle 
Having continued ſeveral days longer in this court, 
or rather camp, our guide came to inform us, that 


try, Baatu could not grant it without the conſent of 
the Khan or emperor, ſo that it was neceſſary for us 


dur interpreter, Baatu himſelf having been ſo obli- 
+ bo leſs than five weeks, was along the banks of the 
Wolga, and during that time we were almoſt ſtarved 


„ ET 3 


to death for want of proviſions. 


+ 7 


us ſeveral | queſtions concerning out 


days after this, and then ſet out for the court of Baatu, 
where 'we arrived in ten days, being much afraid of - 
robbers, of which there are always à great number in 


ing about three miles in length and one in breadth, 


prince ſat on a ſeat like a bed, gilt all over, with one” 
of his wives, who probably was the moſt beloved, be- 


we did, and prayed e that God would convert 


Our interpreter having explained the words of our 


Baatu, however, ordered our letters of recommenda- 


defired to withdraw to à tent prepared for our recep- 


convert to the holy Roman: catbolic religion. 
as we deſired permiſſion to ſtay ſome time in the coun- 
to repair to his court. Accordingly we ſet out with 


ging as to accompany us. Qur . which took: 


+ 
| 
At 
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At length, on the 16th day of September, we de- 


parted for the court of the Khan of Great Tartary, 
Which Was a journey of four months; and we were 


obliged to purchaſe for ourſelves warm gowns, with 
leather breeches, and boots made of ſheep-ſkin, with 
the woolly ſide turned inwards. About the begin- 
ning of November we found ourſelves in à country 
inhabited by a body of people called the K ankle; 
and their country Kangle. They { were formerly 
ſubject to the Romzns; but now they do not retain 


one ſingle idea off the manners of that warlike 
AY ; A 2 ; [ ER. 4 p : 
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| "Theſe people live in 
language, which bas a near affinity to what We 
call the Sclavonie; and from this part of the 
world many of thoſe barbarians came who overthrew 


the Roman Empire, and eſtabliſhed ſoveteignties 

los part Bon 7+ 28 , © 5 I write from the top to the bottom, and multiply the 
lines from the right hand to the left. They burn 
their dead; and depoſit the aſhes in an urn, which is 


on its runs. 


— 


In our journey throt gh this country, we ſuffered ; 


much from the ſeverity of the cold. Our guide was 
a man of ſome repute in the country, who at firſt 


treated us in a * ſcornful manner: hut our 


- behaviour was ſo fubhmiſſive, that at laſt it ſoftened 
more than human! 715050 

/ Cͤ — n n 
Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of lead, 
Wich heaping! coals of fire upon its head 


his heart, and made him look upon us as ſomewhat 
11 2 12 Ts » 
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I!n the kind wurmth the metal learns to gloõ-w-w, 
And, boſe from droſs, the ſilver runs below-w . 
211g end ne YO! VTER bat 
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The chiefs of the Monguls, Who inhabit great 
park of that extenſive deſert, treated us with every 


* 71 is 
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offered us all ſorts of proviſions gratis; but we would 
not 'accept-of any e Inbey what we paid for. 
They told us, chat 


the country we turned more to the ſouthward, and 
eroffed "ſeveral ſteep mountains, where we were. often 
in danger of being daſhed to pieces over preeipices, 
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or rather as going to bleſs their worſhippers. This 


huts, and ſpeak a"ſtrange | 


i 


him. 3 Kl ITS of EE 2 
Departing from Koylak;: we came to à ruined 
| village, ! where we found: the remains of a caſtle; and 
[about;three days after, we croſſed near the end of the 
lake, which we found to be almoſt as boiſterous as the 
ea. Near the Borders of this end of the lake was a 


ort of reſpect, and often deſired out prayers. They | 


| eral perſons from theit coun- 
try, Who had travelled as far as Conſtantinople, 
had informed them; that the pope was five hundred 
irs of age; which con inced us, that: they had] 
ard ſomething of Jeſus Chriſt. From this part of 


doors of their temples are always open bann 
uth; and though we found them built length- ways 


from caſt to weſt, yet their prieſts, as well as the peo 


ple, worſhip with their faces towards the north; 


proſtrating themſelves on the ground, and making 


the moſt hideous lamentations. Their prieſts, who 
have their heads and beards ſhaved all over, live to- 


gether in a convent; and in their temples they wear 


yellow garments. "They fit. on benches in their tem- 
ples, each rus. a ſtring of nut- ſhells in his hand 
and they frequently repeat the words, Lord, thou 
knoweſt !”” Which is conſidered by them as having 


ſomething in it ot a very meritorious natute. 


front doors to the ſouth ; and there the ptieſts, whoſe 


cells are on each ſide, ſit and converſe together. They: 


fixed on the top of a pyramid, near the gates of their 
temples; and they believe that there is one Supreme 


- 
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Being, Who has à great many deputies to act under 
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ſmalt town inhabited by Neſtorians, who are very 


numerous in theſe parts; and they had a churab 
| where their priefts ſaid maſs; Here the wind Was ſa 


ſtrong and boifterous, thatito avoidybeing blown into 
the Jake, we turned northward, into billy country, 
ral: 


almoſt covered over with ſnow. {There were ſeveral; 
ats at the bottom of the rocks, in which lived pea- 


ſants/ h conducted us from one to another 
for! they were Wen to underſtand, that we I | 


to the court of the emperur. Next day, as we pi 
between frightful rocks; our | 
us ta ſpeak: ſome words to diive awayithedevil, hon 
that place they ſaid, often carried men off from their” 


guides came and adviſed 


horſes, and ſomet imes tore out their: bowels. Upon 
that, we repeated the cieed g which had ſuch effect, 


faw many aſſes as large as common horſes, and ſo guides are ſo ſenſible of what we had done for them, 
ſwift, that our guide was not able to catch one of them; |} that they hegged us: tb;; write? out copies of: the cretd 
About the middle of September we {enters a for them to Hick: in their caps, and keep them as 
large plain ſurrounded by mountains, at the end of preſer vatiu es % og att os ng 
which - we came to a town called Kerkat, wkere the] From this place we travelled more tawards the 
governor met us at the geo] and treated us with ale: [| north-caſt, through a hilly country, and then entered! 
A great river ideſcented:from the: mountains, Which, Ia great plain, which, at a:diſtance,: looked like the 
being cut into ſeverab canals, watered the whole:coun-[{{ea.> A the further end of this plain, we tame to, 
try, and ended in a moſt beautiful lake, r che court of the great khan, or Emperor, where our + 
found ſome” of the: beſt fiſh / we had taſted ſinde we guide had a larger houſe allotted him fot his teſidence; 
eame into theſe parts. eh en die DA * dus we were crouded together in a ſmall hut, where; 
"Having" refted ourſelves at this: place, we conti there was ſcarce dom for ourſelves and our baggage. 
nued our journey towards the eaſt, along a ridge of Phe: weather; was ſo cold, that (though contrary to; 


or devoured by wid beaſts. On theſel mountains we | that the devil did not approach to hurt them and the: 


mountains that juin to the Caſpian Sea. Here we dur order N we; were obliged to uf ſhots; Which we 
came to a village; and made enquiry conterning ſome f niade af pieces af horſes ides, kerping the hairy; ſiſe 


Dutchmen, who lived at à place called Dallas j but nent, to ut,jẽ́,’ä ie 553079 bo π,ẽỹjq e nerd 21lt 
all we could learn was, that Ban, their lord, had On the g th of January, we: were brought to the 
been put to death by Baatu, in whoſe juriſdiction he court of the emperor, and placed in a tent covered 
lived, for ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of him; and that I before the gate with reugh ſkins of ſheep, horſes, 
the reſt of his countrymen were removed to Balak, a and bullocks. It being Chriſtmas ſeaſon and we 
village àa month's journey more eaſtward. . It ſeems being earneſt to convert theſe people to: the faith, we 
theſe Dutchmen had been informed that there were I ſang to them an hymn in- Latin, aihut they did not 
gold mines in thoſe parts of W but they were ſtem n ag . ee boiled $f fy 
miſtaken, and moſt of them perxĩſhe in the ſ ear. Th ſervants or{:guards who! waited at the gate, 
. Continuing to traverſe this vaſt deſart, we cam̃e to ſearched us for knives ;; but finding we had none, they 
a village called Equins, inhabited eee or conducted us into an apartment, Whete we were, 
Mahometans; and they ſpoke the Perſian language. ſeated: on benches, and the Ehan's wives came and 
Near this village we had ſeveral mountains to croſs; I looked at us, The room was hung with cloth of 
after which, | we came to a moſt beautiful plain, and] gold, and) in he? midſt was; a: fre, made., of-thorns! 
ſoon after arrived at the antient city of Koylak : [mixed withox-dung:/ The khan; ſat on a bell dreſſed 
In Koylak were three idol tem ple; and inone of in a robe of Tpotted: ſur, which. ſhone as tranſparent 
theſe,” we were ſhewn an image placed bebind the as if it had been a ſenleſhin. . He was of a middle 
altar, in the form of an angel with wings. Around i ſtature, flat noſed, and about fifty years of age. His 
it were ſeveral other images, moſt: of whom had principal wife ſat next. to him ; and near her, was 
their hands claſped together in a praying poſture, lg eldeſt daughter, and ſeveral little children. Nei- 
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them that was 
but robuſt, with large eyes, and ha 


rice; it was mild,. clear, and. 


: ſent by Baatu to the court, and that our chief W 4 
was, to convert his ſubjects to the Chriſtian faith. 


could ſhoot far with it, and do a 


one of wi 
that he was going to baptiae the emperor. We | 
promiſed we ſhould; but when the time appointed we refreſhed our 


faid, he knew whether the patient would live or die; 
” : 5 : £ | 


—% 
* 


thet the women nor the children had any thing in 
ing ; for, beſides their flat noſes, 
were of a ſwarthy complexion; iw of- ſtature, 
eatures; 


The khan defired our interpreter to aſk us what 


liquor we choſe to drink? at the ſame time naming [| 


four different ſorts ; and as we were equally ſtrangers 
to all of them, we took what was recommended to 
us, which was called ſeraſina, a liquor made of 
very much like 


* 9 


WR 


23 


for if ſhe were to recover, it would ſtick to her breaſt” - 
like glue; but if ſhe were to die, it would not ſtick 
to it at all. We were of opinion; that it would be 
much better for him to ſuffer us to anoint her with 
holy oil and water; that being our remedy for all forts 
of diſeaſes ; to which Sergius conſented. _ ; 
Accordingly we ſpeiit the whole night in prayer 3 
and in the ns, fb waited upon the lady, whom 
we anointed; and the foon found herſelf much better. 
Next day the khan ſent for us, and we found him 
fitting. in the midſt of his ſervants, ſipping ſome- 
thing like paſte. He told us, we might carry our 


feroſs-0n the top of a lance or ſpear, fo that it might 


de ſeen by the 1 Proceeding from thence, we 


went to the lady, whom we found. hearty and well, 
but we thought it moſt proper to repeat our remedies. 
We had amuſed ourſelves with the hopes of ſecing the 


king of Armenia, as we had been told we ſhould, toge- 


ther with a Dutch prieſt from Balak ; but hearing no 


news of them, we applied to the khan for information. 


ing, we reſolved to leave the country: 


We could not however bring any intelligence con- 
cerning them; and as the winter was near a om 

1s Wwe 
found the more neceſſary, becauſe; after we had done 


every thing we could to convert the inhabitants, we 


had not been able to make one proſelyte; for the 


Neſtorian monk would not permit us to converſe 


Mongal, ordering him to preſent them to the king of 
the Fran 


league with him, he (the khan) would ſubdue all the 

Mahometan countries that lay to the weſtward of his 
dominions, and give them up to be governed by the 
Franks: but in caſe he refuſed, then the envoy, inſtead o 


delivering the bow, was to tell the king, that his maſter 
deal of miſchief. 

who ated as amb 
heodolus, for» the court of the king 


came near 


Overnor 


the interpreter died. 
Here we found a great 


we 
n 


The khanꝰs firſt lady 


don whom the brought up in the principles of her own | 


methods uſed by him; which were as ridiculous as 


any we had ever ſeen practiſed” by mountebanks. 
Having cut ſome chubarb very ſmall, he put it to 
ſteep in water along with a crucifix ; and by this he 


This M dor, ſet out, accom-- | 
Fan long with them They 
with an interpreter a h They 
travelled ſeveral months: together, till | 
the borders of: Syria, when they diſcovered: that this [| 
: | e ee _ CINE 
by ſea to the pope. Accordingly they ap- | 
8 of the place, w 4 ut 1 


with the queen, whom we had healed ;z/ and as for 
the emperor, he was continually ſurrounded by pagan 


ſpricfts. This. prince ordered each of us « warm Fer- 


ment, with every thing neceſſary for our journey, and 


LAS * 
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Having travelled a month longe 
ders 


r 


concluded that they intended 


to make Laves:of us; 27 oil Hd to hinted nf 
| -- Baatu' treated us much better chan when we viſited 


| of: the river, we were ſhewn the mountain, called 
in ſcripture Ararat, where it is ſaid the ark reſted, and 
| the” Armenians firmly believe it. It is now-called 
Semainum, which i vo Eight, - alluding to the 


* 


; Near the bottom m of e ümt iet bin town , calted 
Naxuan, where we met with two friars of our order, 
who had been confined there a long while — me 

Id not 


—̃ — 


winter, the ſnow being ſo deep, that they cou 
| travel. In fifteen Fl mote. we —_— the Turk- 


iſh dominions on the firſt» Sunday in Lent, where 
we found ſeveral towns, in which were more Greeks 
and Armenians than Mahometans. | 1 

The ſecond Sunday in Lent, we came to the head of 
the Araxes, which riſes in a mountain, beyond which 
there is a fine city, called Arzerum, and near it, on 


ll 


the north, the Euphrates has its ſource; but the | 
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_ - ſnow was ſo deep, that ve could not reach it. This yean former times been a plate of eonſiderhble ſtrength and 
there happened ſuch a drend ful earthquake at 'Arze- [| much celebrated in hiſtpry: In ſeventeen days moto w] 
rum, that upwards of ten thouſand perſons periſhed;¶ arrived on the bordets of Perſia; and enteſed at 4 place 
and ſuch was the violence offt, that mountains were called, Izad, famous for quarries? bf ; thoſe! 8 
torn in pieces, ani in ane place it formed a lakes called turcois, ſo much valued by gur? urtiſts in Tu- 
PFifteen days more, brought us, to Iconium, a place f rope ifor ſharpening their tools! Thtoughout that 
- we might have arrived at ſooner, had not our guide, patt of Perſia; over which We travelled; we fa vaſt 
* who was an Armenian merchant, ſtopped' at every numbers, of fine horſes; and ſuch z$;:we'believe3iwere 
+ .. town to diſpoſe af his goods, and to purchaſe others. not ta be faund in the world beſide The neut place 
Here we met with many people from Italy, France, ſſ we viſited was a ſmall rowny where we foumi Gupſetves = 
Spain, ef and indeed from moſt parts of in Tartary, but we had a vaſt plain to croſs where 
Europe; and the Chriftiang were far more numerous we were almoſt famiſhed for want of prowikons. 
than the Mahomet ans. [I The oxen in this plain were the largeſt we Had ever 
We continued in Iconium a; month, whence we ſet ſeen, and they had à ſort of humps on their backs And 
out for Antioch, where we met with many of our the ſheep are almaſt as large as our ordinary afſes; with 
on brethren, to whom we communicated-.an-ac-{{ prodigious huge tails, which trail on the ground. A 
count of dur travels; and they ſympathized with us little further we found avaſt number of! ſmall towms; 
for the numerous hardſhips we had ſuffered· From but as the Tartars are often at war witli each other, 
Antioch, we ſet aut for Tripoli, in Syria, where weit is not ſafe toi ſtay in them. There are alſb a ſer 
found a ſhip; under ſailing orders for France, -and;}|of people who infeſt this part of the country,; walled 
would have taken our ee in it, but were Karaons, (who: encamp in armies; ſometlimes ten 
forbidden by out provincial, ho had ſent letters com- thouſand each ; and hen they meet with any of the 
mandingus to go to Akon, or Akra, there to remain till || ſmall hords of Tartars, they either aut them in pieces, 
we had received: ſarther orders from him. We were for ſell them as ſlaves. At the end of :theiplain which 
obliged to obey, for there was no diſputing his or- is five; days journey in ee part of the 
ders; and, after much fatigue, we arrived at the place, |þ road is ſo that it is almoſt impaſſableꝰ Then 
where we. wrote an account of our travels, andiſ we entered the fine plain of Ormuz, which? brought 
ſient it to Franer, deſiring the king to intereede with ſſ us to the ſea, where we faw the iſland of Or mus; on 
our ſuperior to let us return home to Burope. This which is the citꝝ of that name It iis the capital of 
we thought the more neceſſary, as we ſaw no proba- the kingdom of Kermain; and the proyince pays an 


— 


dility of converting any of the infide} Tartars; and f annual tribute to the Tartars, which conſiſts h the 
28 tor the Purks, it ĩs death for any of them to em- ; produce of the country. a There are continyally vaſt 

brace any religion beſides that of Mahomet. I] numbers of merchants reſorting hither, from almoſt 

Thus far theſe friars have given us an account of all parts of the eaſt, even as far as China; and Tome< N 
their romantic expedition, and the ſucceſs which at- times they travel in caravans of two thoùſ⸗ 1 

tended it exceeded what might have been expected. for without that cautious. meaſure, tha would be 

et didinot, however, deter others of their | order} tohbed and murdered by the Tartars: This manner | 

i from rene wing their endeavours / to convert the Tar-jjof travelling is of great antiquity, and was uſed in 3 
tars, and, juſt like thoſe who trad gone before them, [{the'caſt, fo long ago as the time of Solomon, When | 

- » they-reſolved to puriue the ſame courſe, and to uſe the the queen. of ;Sheba.came to Jeruſalem, to viſit chat 
Penn pivot 5 ode penal: 457 > 
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4; - | | „„ © Bat : II 4 n 39 titel 
Accordingly, during the reigu of, Baldwin II. I. The next place we viſited was Kobinam 2 2 
168 ee eee Lies Polo, a. Vene: lous town, but built:in-a very re ; 
tian prieſt, accompanied by hit brother Maffio: Polo, I for the water is brackiſh, which occaſions the death 
embarked at Venice, and ſailed to the Euxine or of man; travellers, who in conſequence of drinking 
Black Sea, here they took in freſh proviſions, and of it are ſeized with fluxes." In this place ue foun 

. continued their voyage till they came to the northern i men employed in making mirrors of ſteel. This 
borders of it. There they la and trave lled to the |} ſeems to have been an antient cuſtom in the eaſt, hd 
conſines of Armenia; but they have left us no account known many centuries before the art of making glaſs 
of their travels till they entered that kingdom; for I was diſcovered. Leaving this place, we ; travelled. 

ũt ſeems to have been their deſign to confine. themſel ves eight days over à barren deſart, yielding only a bit- 


bs COWS as 1 


1 


to what they ſaw in the caſt. [lter water; ſo that had we not carried proviſions along 
The firſt country we entered (ſay they) was with us, we muſt have periſhed.” At the end of this 
Armenia Minor, where we were well treated by the{þdefart,, where we were told the battle was fought be⸗ 
inhabitants. We ſtaid ſome time at a town.called{|tween Alexander and Darius, we entered the province 
Jaza, a conſiderable place, and much frequented hy of Keſmur, where we found that all the people 
merchants from Tartary, Perſia} and Ruſſia. ::TYe|| were idolaters, except a few who called ves 


+ 


inhabitants were for the moſt part Armenian ao -}{Mahemetans ;; but they had no moſques. The 


— 


tians; but they differed much from the--catholic|} idolaters eat the fleſh of animals raw z but they will 
church. Here we. found ſome Mahometans, and a not Fill any themſelves, chat being done by the Ma- 
cConſiderable number of pagans, who offered ſacri- || hometans. They have à prince of their own, who is 
fices of the fleſh'of animals, with bread, wine, and | not ſubject to the emperor of Tattaty; and alth&wgh 
_ ſeveral ther things, ſuch as fiſh, and the fruits of |} the people are heathens, yet they have great numbers 
the earth. Their temple ſtands without the town || of: hermits among them, who live in woods, and ſub- 
And when they have eaten part of the ſacrifice, a ſe- liſt on fruits and erbbbsssk eg 
cond part of it is burnt, and the third reſerved: ior ; The chief city of this: province is called by the 
the prieſ tes. J ſame name. But it doeg-pot contain any thing e- 
A s for the Armenian Chriſtians, their prieſts are markable ; and as for the men, they àre employed, du- 
very numerous; but ſo ignorant, that many of them I ring the proach pare. of the ſummer in robbing their 

cannot write. They have great numbers of convents || ficighbours.. EIS three days more to the 
among them, both for monks and nuns, but they || north-eaſt, we croficd a arge river, and came to 4 
may leaye their order when they pleaſe. The clergy || lofty mountain, the higheſt we had ever ſeen. Near 
are obliged to marry: before they enter into orders; || it was moſt charming paſture for cattle; and here 
but when their wives die, they muſt never marry aſ{we ſaw ſheep with horns'of a moſt enormous' ſize,” of 

. ſecond wife; for were they to do fo, they. would be which the Tartars make ſeveral different ſorts of in- 
- obliged to turn to ſome ſecular employment, which KEE 8 #24 168 


— 


ſtruments. 5 VE 350 be 224 19h 
. cuſtom is of great antiquity among them.. „There are many mountains * theſe plains, 
From thence we proceeded to viſit the antient city all which we were obliged to croſs ; but during ſe- 


_—_—. 


of Taurus, more towards the borders of Perſia, but veral days we ſaw neither men nor women. We were 
found nothing in it worth notice, although it has „ told that the tops of the mountains had 
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Mahemetans much better. 
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| TS ra) huts built on them, Re LF ſome barbarous Tar- 


, 
Beyond theſe mountains, we came to the provitice 


i. targ relied ; hut we ere ſo happy as not 1 
„oll Kaſkar, five days journey in length, and 5 
9 


tonthe great khan or emperor of Tartary. Here 
oil, is fertile, producing vaſt quantities of fruit, wine, 


cotton, hemp, and flax. The inhabitants carry ona 


-1-copſidetable merchandiſe; and; beſides the generality, | 


+>: who: are heathens, we found here ſeveral Mahometanß, 


nd Neſtorians. The churches: of the Neſtorians 4 It 


hut poor:hutsz nor are the eee to the: 
gti ot Homls: $192 245. 
% The eapital city of this province is called 


-; Samarkanz: and is moſt pleaſantiy ſituated in a fine 


apen plain, and ſurrounded with a vaſt number oi 
beautiful gardens ; the worſt thing we found in this 
to taſte, but very unhealthy, oceaſioning fluxes, and 
:» other violent diſorders.; Nor is it much to be wondered, 
that we who were only ſtrangers ſhould -be- troubled, 
with it, when it has ſuch an effect on the natives, 
that they are often afflicted with ſore legs, and 
More towards the north eaſt, we came to the 
+:.;Province of Kotam; ſo called from a city of that name, 
here there are continually a great number of mer- 
chants. The chief commodities deal in, are, 
£2 wine;: cotton, hemp, and corn, of all which, the 
country produces large quantities. This province is 
unt eight days journey in. 
A populous; all the inhabitants bei thens, except 
n few, who are Mabometans ; and they are ſubjects 
to the khan of Tartary. . EP: 


£ 


There ate 2 great number of forts built here, where| 


the people take ſhelter: when they are in danger of 
3d being robbed; for although all e hords of Tar- 


17 tars profeſs to be obedient! to the khan, yet they 


o little regard to his authority, that t 


5 plunder each other. * Here is à fine tiver in this 


province, famous for producing a vaſt number of 

precious ſtones, ſuch as jaſpers, chalcedonies, and 
many others. If a man goes from home and con- 
: :\$inues about twenty days, his wife may at the end 


erf that time matry another huſband; and the huſband | 
bs indulged: with the ſame liberty, if the wife is abſent 
| n 2 


"#46 | Travelling ſtill more to the eaſtward, we arrived at 
Lap; a very conſiderable city; ſubject to the empervr 
of Tartary, and ſituated near a great deſart of tlie 


fame name, which requires no leſs than a month to 


Feroſs it. The road is over vaſt heaps of ſand; and 
though there are ſeveral ſprings of water, yet they 
are all extremely bad, and, like thoſe formerly men- 
->:tioned;i they occaſion many diſorders. There are 


neither beaſts nor birds to be ſeen here; and the 


reflection of the ſun upon the ſand makes the whole 
„„ OI. 

f Haring eroſſed the defart, we came to a Fartarian 
[! eity. called Sakion, in the province of Tangut ; where 


we found that moſt of the inhabitants were Pagans; 


i but there were ſome Mahometans and Neftoriags. 
The Pagans had vaſt numbers of temples, and in 
them were images, which made a moſt: dreadful ap- 
C Pearance. The inhabitants never apply themſelves to 
| any trade whatever, nor are. they concerned in carry- 
ing on merchandiſe,” which is the life of ſociety, and 
tends towards the civilization of their manners. In 
ſome of the other parts of Tartary, there are mer- 


chants conſtantly to be met with from moſt parts of 


Aſia; and as there are none here, the reaſon ſeems 
to be, that either there is nothing to be had worth 
purchaſing, or, which is equally probable, they are 


A afraid'of bringing their goods to the market, left they 


ſhould be robbed. ' The moſt remarkable thing we 
- took notice of was, that theſe Pagans have convents, 
where a ſort of monks reſide, and live upon the gene- 


toſity and charity of the public. | 
5 When a woman is 


delivered of a male ld; he is] 


ceonſectated to ſome idol, and put under the protection 
* 3 * 3 6 b . FL 


ourney in length, and very 


* 
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lamb, deſtined: for:ſacrificey is bred up one year in the 
houſe of the parent; at the end of which; time, both 
-arc: preſented in the temple, here the child receives 
a bleſſing from the ipłieſt ; but the damb is kept for 
Ia ſolemn execution. Phe beaſt being killed, ſome of 
the blood is offered in ſaguiſiot, but the fleftvis baten; 
and the prieſts diſpoſe of the head and ſkin, Phey 
be. 5 bodies of ay pr Gag pronto on parti- 
cular days, appointed by them aſtrologers, keeping 
them e 8 locked * het. 
| tray are not permitted to calry a:dead corpſe out at 
the door of the houſe ; but when the time arrives. for 
the funeral ſolemnities, they break an opening in the 
wall, which anſwers the ſame end. During the fu- 
4.nera}- proceſſion, there are ſeverall ſheds and bebths 
erected in the way, to regalb the mourners with food, 
wine, and ſuch other neceſſaries as may be wanting. 
: { When they come to the tuncral pile, they burn, 
4 along: with the body of the ideceated, all the images 
vrhich he adored: when living; becauſelthey imagine 
that theſe idols are appointed to conduct them into ver- 
nity. With reſpect to this ridiculous; ceremony, we 
find many inſtances of it in! the hiſtories of untient 
nations; and the whole may ſerve to point out, that it 
was left for ſome particulat᷑ perſons in the preſent age 
to deny the immortality of the ſoul. Why allizhis 
care for, and all this reſpect ſhe ven to the dead, unleſs 
there are ſome hopes of a reſurrection h but Ke cenſi- 
deration of theſe things are at pri foreigmio our 
purpoſe. | In pointing out the religion; laws, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms of heathen nations, we. tduld 
wiſh that the reader might be led tothe proper ſtudy 
of hiſtory, which alone, e. improved, ncan 
make him acquainted with the divine attributes, and 
oblige him to acknowledge that the wiſdom of Gad is 
egal te h juſtiec e. „ 3 botany, 
From this place we continued dur journey more to 
the eaſtward, till we came to the province of Khamul, 
where there is a city of the ſame 'name ;' and almoſt 
wherever we came, we met with numerous hords of 
Tartars, who were roving from plaee to place, in 
ſearch of plunder. We hkewiſe dy many ruined 
caſtles, Which may ſerve as ſo many monuments of 
that devaſtation with time has made; for we may 
naturally conclude, that the inhabitants of this part 
ol. the world were once formidable; nor 10 bee clan 
reaſon to doubt but they had been partly ſubdued by 
4 Cyrus the Great, after which, the victorious Romans 
under the Emperor Trajan brought them into ſub- 
jection. That ſome part of Tartary made 'adiftrit of 
the Roman empire under Trajan, cannot be diſpuied; 
for in his time the Romans had made ſo many con- 
-queſts among thoſe whom they called the Barbarians, 
that Rome itſelf, - once the pretended (miſtreſs of 
the world, ſunk under her own greatneſ. 
The province of Khamul borders on two defarts, 
one of which is three days journey in travelling over. 
It affords: all the neceſſaries of life ; but the in- 
habitants are moſtly idolaters, and the women ſpend 
the greateſt part of their time in ſinging and daneing 
before the 3 which they have in their temples. 
When a traveller puts up at a houſe, the maſter or 
ram, orders yr ſervants-to - him in all 
ings during his ſtay; and the gueſt is permitted to 
lay with the wife of bis hoſt, 4. re his daughters, or 
any other in the family upon whom he has placed 
his affections. Barbarous as the people in this part 
of the world are, yet the cuſtom here alluded to was 
for ſome time not much reliſhed by them; and there- 
fore they petitioned the emperor-of Tartary to get it 
aboliſhed; but that prince, from motives of {tate policy, 
paid no regard to their requeſts ; and at preſent it con- 
tinues what it was many years ago, and is likely to 
continue ſo till the manners of the inhabitants are 
Nenne HI G7 7 $3 e e 
Proceeding in our journey more to the eaſtward, 
we arrived in the province of K inkin- talus; which is 
about ſixteen days journey in length, and abounds with 
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every neceſſary of life, if the ground was but properly 
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of that imaginary being which it repreſents; and a 
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Money that rather chuſe to 8 ut in parti jes bo 
plunder "their neighbouts, thad by *honeſt' indgftr 

__ "Teck for ſubKftencs at home! There are ſeveral rich} 
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country; and as e ge ke eliow is but lit 
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bbed between 2 perſoti's - turhs' [ 
rm and 'conſiſtenc 76 flax. 
worked into aprons, ” ham 


which may 


Kaen, 


ple do not 3 7 


e thread 
gloves," + thy and; inftead of within 2 
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further extremity of the def: 8 we came to the ci city 
toſs of Kara-koram; ſituated to the of it, and above 
tree miles in eompaſs, having a ſtrong earthen Wall bs. 


For in this part of the country ſtones 'catmor eaſil 
pProeured. Near the ety" is rong caftles and "uk 
init a palace Where the Hor of the the grand 
refides; WHO appointed 0 His: 'office” by the 

| Khan. 33 {4 

It was nou Ens place that ths antient Tartirs uſed. 
to aſſemble their/armies, "for they dwelt to the: north- 


but paid annual tribute to Preſter / whom” we 
babe. already taken notice of; but 48 they daily in- 
creaſed in wee and numbers; that oe fp 
Jealous of chem, and reſolved to diſperſe them. 
Vpon this dhe Turtars fled} to the deſarts ſtill 


—— 


own. d fire, where it putifies itſeff, more to the northward, where they choſe for their 
LEY clean as eve 5 what is ths related, is 0 leader Chinghiz-khan, 2 wiſe" arſe valiant prince ; 
far from os ro that there is not'a naturaliſt and the whole nation were fo much charmed with bis 
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Kone, dug up in the co fs,” in Scotla 
2 ben ee e de with. 2 
ſome of the flax, ab well as 2 hank o the thread 


95 nd pait'of gloves worked from i it. | The ligarients 
ate fine, but the whole ” aſſumes fees . colour 
- "when; it has been” W e thought it the more 
: 246 take notice of © '' becauſe there is 
7 | Hocking i more common than: to hear the who have] 
-- viſited” reig n countties ridiculed, mere! n 
- * they. 'have ewes facts which did not quently 
take place at home; whereas, there ate ſo many” dif- 


20 ferent wy s to be ſeen on che ſurface bf this terra- ll 


by , that” che life of the oldelt man is not 
5 > to — m—_— 
1 From khis country, proc 
rather more to tlie north -eaſt for ten days 
We 'came to the province of Sabuit, where we Taw 
be mag; ruined towns, villages and caſtles,” The coun- 
as.feftile as can be expected in that part of the 
World; pfodueing wines, corn, and" rhu atb,” and 
man e 3 in "great abundance. 
bo Links from the eaſt . and the Em- 
2 57 b —＋ Yink 
is rugs, but are o 1 tray e ar 
5 — twife He os Id Tun bis of 
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„ wide in is par 
temples; but thou 
. 5 ere Wi 
. over. Moſt of them 215 in None, fixed pen 
ſtals before their altars; but nothing is more 
* "dmimo chan to throm them into the ſtreets when 
© they do not comply with the requeſts of their Votaries. 
This practice is very common among heathens ; ſo 


Te caravans, 
of the. country Ankle 
Fele 1 miſerdle hut 


, elne. 
: ag still alen, or wired 
cry 


Several | 
come hither to purchaſe | 


„ well Cr OY 


equity in the adminiſtration 'of juſtice, that 
1 N fubjnittes to' be governed 'by trim: - Thas | 


ſtrengthened, he paſſed ſouthward';* and hay ing 
dued many provinces and; cities, req queſted in marria 
| the daughter of Preſter John, 9160 the Tartars 
Um- kan. That prince, inraged that his vaſſal — 
[| make fuch à demand, threatened to put him to death 
it be repeated it. Cuinghiz, however, was not to uy 
intimidated,” for he m ſouth ward to the 
of Tanduk; and having conſulted his aftro logs, 
| Chinghiz, on the other, Um- kan; and Meking 


2 
who ſplitting à read, wrote dir ne of the 
them in the eee "mumbled ſome prayers over 


them. At] the cane beginning to move and fight, 

down the /othet;/ upon Which it was 
- that he would be victotibus. Accordingly 
the event took place, for” Preſter John” having ad- 
vanced with a great army; Joſt the battle, and was 
ſlain; The conquerot reigned fix years after this, 
and Fubdued 


by an arrow et In his "anif was dlaied in the 
mon tr Altay. 

' Leavin "Kardikorat,” and the niountaitis Altay, 
ey x Jo to che plans of Bargu, which extended 


1 nes ee towards the bbrtk-eaft. The (in- 
"Is ka 102805 called by different names, there bei 
many hords or tribes of them, but they are all ſubj 2 
to the khan. Their manners are much the ſame With 
thoſe of the reſt of the Tartars; fot they liye chiefly by 
8 „ fowling, and plunder, but almoſt "totally 
In e Sons. Here we faw a ſtrange ſpecies 

cons, called 5 ori, but oy are reckoned à great 
einge, which is the reafon at Wes are taken 
i! of Lg are ſent to the emperor's „ 


dhe we need not ſay any thing itiore cbncerning ir. 
The men are permitted to marry as many wives as 
* a can maintain; und as the women bring no pox 


don with them, ſo the barbarous cuſtom prevails þ 0 


nting the huſband à privilege to turn off 
Wie when he pleaſes. They marry the neareſt re 
tions, except fathers, ac 6 children. 


' truthgis, they are but 

nature; the laws of ſociety being 

' _ quently the people haye- no te e 2 
Which ennoble the human chatacter. 

* "From Kampion we gens wu journey: mare to 

the north-eaſt 3 and in heel ve 1270 0 At the 

_ city Lond, ſituated on the bank 

fame The inhabitants are all 1dolaters, and 


le, and conſe- 


for t ea 


5 we ere not find that they paid any regard to trade, 


moſt of them ſpending their time either in .idleneſs, 


* is eee elves by { plunderitig their , neigh-I] | 
"I's the north of this e is K eh fart, of thre 


vt were oblig 
wg Tt way Wi th. ek 


graſs for our camels ; 


s journey, .W hich u 
225 e along with us. 
. difficulty that 7 could e hr 
for though we ſaw numbers of 


cxeatures ſubſiſt chiefly on 8.75 and herbs hich 


1 ek VP," from the FR, "of--1 the, Co bo 
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little 3 Nen in a ſtate of 


bf 2 river of the 


ild” Alles, yet th chose 


"Ar" Wi | 


ſouth-eaſt, and arrived at the city of 
Singni, capital of a province of the ſame name, and 
fubje& to the great Khan. Here we faw wild oxen 
'almoft as big as elephants,” with white and black 
hair three ſpans long on the ſhoulders, but ſhort every- 
where elſe. The hair is long and fine, and feels 
ine am; and the creatures themſelves, when tamed, 

are very ſeryiceable. This country produces. vaſt - 
quantities of muſk; and the Al from which it is 
taken, is about che ſize of a goat, wich coarſe Hair 
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[pleafani to eat. Alf the inhabitants are idolaters, 
and carry on ſome trade with the Chineſe, but not of 
an Extenſive nature, The men are corpulent,, with 
black hair, little 7 and no 19 55 except a few 
pales on their chins ; but the women. are fair, and 

well p: roportioned. Tit . extends in length 
twenty 28 days Journey, | J and here we 
la Koll beautify heh th tails" | eight or 
ten ſpans Tong. There werk ei ſeyeral other 
beautiful birds, but as we could not catch any of 
them, ſo we did not inquire What were their names. 
The next place we. viſited, "was 5 fo called 
from. a town. uy the fame name, A in it are a vaſt 
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6 ward. At that time the) had no prince of their own, | 


many 0 8 but at laſt was killed 


this part of the coun we turned more X 
| Fre * A 5 2 


like a flap, but no horns. It has four teeth, two 
aboge and tego below, thtee inches long, and white 
as ivory; tue fleſh of the credture being extremely 
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out till, the bell has rung in the ee 
otherwiſe the guards ſeize them, and 0 them 


N 


to priſon. At each of the gates there i is a large fuhur] 
upwards of three miles in Ned here 
Foc merchants refide, none of theſe being permittes 
"i into the city, The bodies of this natives 4 Intl 
ut thoſe, of ſtrangers are buried. in a Beſd 9 60 
the city ; 3 from which-circumftance we believe. 


„ is. conſidered as more een among thewp. 
chan burying. 
59 
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Towards the fouth' part of this 
oy 5 eben. | 


© palace; z a yaſt building, bring enema gy 


| | many © of- the antient Chineſe 1 name 
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this place ſhews it to haye 4 Ef Eat OR 
uſed in China; which ſerve to 
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facture, .. 7 Hem 2 1 . de zhtee hundred: pages 4 in length, ee. in, 500 
=p Throughout; is part oft daten t has twenty-four arches, upporte 7 an; equal 
e that the. 8 8 were attached to igelagr x} [22 under of pillars, cut out af, ſerpen gelte and 
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ſentiment has been always nouriſhed. Whenever _ e Par. river, 5 et the 
11 50088 prevailed,; and let not his, e ; 5 Suzi of it 2 much . be di bi- 
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permitted to leave their convents whenever they ple caſe, {Lot 2 „ The. e lid out viewing 
3 ne of their monaſterics, ace bee Se t being a gbje (0 9 era e ut th the trees, 
ee is built in theyform ofa. Yager hd.1| the rp wo NG, _ al 1255 917 one 
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ſtill rei main in that 
empire, 17 fome. others baye een 12 * yed from 
artary 1210 5 16 50 ye ci bi yndred and twenty years 
ſince the Tar Inyad China z and alon 7 em, 
When Y poetry tha hat empire, took. th their 
manners, cuſtoms, RAPS. gion, and 7A i of evi 
Sovernment. Ez, 
| 5 is a ſpacious palace, with K NY hall, 
in which their deceaſed Khans have. their pictures ſet 
n 4 They have. a tx ition here, chat the 
Ale ear t he town. Was, built, f of t heir em- 


© Ferenge; but hereby, we mea Als, hee \ecaule e 
5 interior part eons of gar ens, wt many, ifs 


+ ferent ſorts of build logs z the 2 9 75 of all theſe apart: | 
ments are extremely high and e 2 55 far 
no cielings; but on las parts G 3 
painted ſeveral figures, achording fo. * t; aſte py he 
country. The whole province in q hich th $ 00 a 
palace are built, i is 5 4% benny] he mou 
.. tains preſent the traveller wi c. the oft l 
pfroſpects, ſuch as rivers, lakes, an plains, Rn LW] 
_ thouſands and ten thouſands of tle, Sometim $ 
the eye is directed from the landſcapes to-the Cities, 
. caſtles, woods, and groves, ſo that the mind F the 
traveller is in a manner refreſhed, after hay ing paſſed 
over ſandy deſarts, and very dangerous 'precipices, 
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nunclation, ſome haye imagined e as th 

5 Naw) Perſian arius. In. 11 7 7655 'of this Wnthebe, 
"they. en t at Dor, the MAT here. 191 * 
Was of ſuch a eminate. iſpoſiti that he > WAS at- 
"tended only 1 e women, 10 4 of whoin diew 


1 his 45850 1 City>. Probably there might be 
cu 


1 Secondl 75 


in appl Eg this 1 all that we read 
in ih nter) ones 425 rius ; but then there are two 
'things't to be e Piri, that all ages and Ha- : 
tions have-prodi 1ced- men. of fimilar diſpoſitions; and 
it does not appear, during the declive . 
of dhe erſian empire, When the Darius Here men- 
tioned reigiied, ft mags their dominions exteſic fo ar 
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3 as Tartary, or at leaſt ſo far as the places here al- 
Hided to. Travelling twenty miles further we came 
to the famous river  Kara-moran; exceeding broad 
and deep, and its banks are adorned with many 
fine cities, where a Tonfiderable' trade is carried on 
in ginger, cotton, ſilk, and ſeveral other articles, 72 
Having paſſed this river, two days journey brought 
us to the city of Karian- fu, where the inhabitants 
manufacture cloth of gold. The country round this 
_ city is ſituated rather low, but produces u great va- 
riety of different articles, whigh are purchaſed an- 


nually by the merchants who come from China. 


Spices, ginger, with avaſt variety of other articles, 
grow here, particularly canes, Which are reckoned 
the beſt in that part of the world,” ? 
The eſtabliſhed religion here is idolatry; but there 
are ſeyeral Mahometans, and Neſtorian Chriſtians! 
To the weſtward we travelled over an extenſive plain, 


where we found but few inhabitants, although there 


. were ſeyerab villages; but moſt of the meh were gone 


upon ſome' ſecret expedition, probably: to fob and 
murder their-neighbours, a crime they will always be 


guilty of till they are brought under à regular form 
of government. We continued our jourpey five days 
more over a moſt delightful country, had it been pro- 
perly cultivated; but nothing can induce ſome of 
theſe T.artars to apply themſelves to that uſef ul art. 


”- This brought us tô tho ity of Quenzan-fu, which 
| than in any other we viſited in Tartary, ſome of which 


has often been the ſeat of the Tartarian princes z and 
here we found the ſon of the grand khan, governor. 
The city has nothing in it remarkable, being builtin; 


the [Chineſe or Tartarian taſte. The houſes are | 
few, and the ſtreets not paved. There ate ſeveral pa- 
gan temples in it, but they are poor miſerable ſtrue- 


tures; and the- idols worſhipped by the inhabitants 


are the moſt frightful that the human imagination can 


form any notion of. From this city we travelled 


above thirty miles over a country partly plain, but in 
ö y MHyes 0! wry paruy plain, 


ſome places there were riſing ae from whence 
ve had the moſt agreeable pro 


of the khan, and found the whole ſtructure painted 
in gold and azure. The country yields plenty af 


game; and various ſorts of ſilks are manufactured, ſahisrivet; and partly thioughia fandy deſart; we ar- 


Which they ſell to the Chineſe merchants. It isn 
ſome places amazing to behold the different proſpects, called Thibert, or Dibet; and here it is neceſfary 


ſuch as mountains, vallies, rivers, and lakesz alſo cat- 
tle feeding on the moſt delightful paſtu res. 
Three days journey from this place, over the moſt 
ſtupendous mountains, we came to the province of 
Kunkin, which we found to be welb inhabited; Some 
of the natives are huſbandmen, but the greateſt num- 
ber are merchants, ho diſpoſe of their-gaods;. either 
to thoſe who come from the Mongul empire, or from 
China. The greateſt diſadvantage a traveller meets 
with in this country, is, that of being conſtantly 
in danger from the attacks of wild beaſts, ſuch as 
lions, tygers, leopards, wolves, wild ſboars, dogs, and 
roe-biicks,* Phe inhabitants; however, are ſo de- 
terous in eatching- theſe creatures, that they are not 
more afraid of them than we are of our domeſtic 
E r e030: val 124 gc] 
We were full twenty days in travelling over; this 
country, which although in ſome places mountain- 
dus, yet preſented us with many agreeable proſpects. 
Turning te one ſide; we beheld ſandy deſarts, which 
having tired the ſight; the tranſition was made in 4 
moment te the moôſt delightful plains, interſperſed 
with rivers, and absunding with cattle. At the ex“ 
- tremity of this country, we came to the province of 
Ak-Baluk-Mungi, that is, Phe White. City of the 
Borders. The whole! of this country is extremely 
populous, and round it is à plain zwo days Journey ĩ 
eircumference. But to the. weſtward, for tent 
i days journey together, there are many woods, moun | 
_ tains; and preeipices, which dive fify: the face of the: 
country; bat there are ſo many eurious plants grow 
ing heteg.that it makes an Ample amends för all 
the difficulties attending the pracuring of them. 


FI 
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"Vaſt" quantities of ginger, ct, corn, and rice, 
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ook here, and ſome” of them without cultivation; 
— 


neither Mahometans, nor any Neſtorians among them; 


and here it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that when the 


jeſuits mention people under the epithet Neftorianz 


call themſelves Greeks, without ſubmitting them- 


ſelves te the ſee of Rome, or by any means whatever . | 


acknowledgin the:papal fu remacy w;3 0:17 #153 45459 
HFaving pa — ve his we came to a pro- 
vince in the borders of Mungi, called Sindin fh, from 
a city of the ſame” name. This province is ſmall; 
being not above ſixty miles in eircumference, bũt it 
is exceedingly fertile, abounding in cattle; and would 
produce all the neceſſaries of life, could: the people 
be only ſtimulated on by a ſpirit of induftry:and; emu - 
lation It had formerly many powerful kings but 
one of them dying left his: dominions among three 


his on territories within Wals. 


thority in this manner, each over his own” reſpettive 
ſubjects, till at laſtʒ i quarelling among themietves, 
they became an oaſy Prey t che great chan, uh firb- 
dud them, aid danne ad their derm tries to his owa 
dominions , There are mordir ers in this prowincs 
ue above. an hundred pacesin hrradth a) maſto c 
them have ſtone bridges over them, adorned- wittr 


rails and marble pillats. ⏑‚ adi e hanig 
Towards the ſoutherp entremity of the prov inte 

all theſe rivers meet together in one ſtream, and fort 

a very ſpacious: lood;} Hie has more the appearance 
of a ſea than a river. From hence this ama ing i= 
ver continues its courſe through an extenſive coun- 
try, one hundred days journey! in length till. at laſt 


t empties itſelf into the Oriental oceani3i All along 


pects. Near the mid-¶ſ its banks are vaſt numbers of caſties; inhabited by 
dle we came to a plain belonging to a prinve; fon the governors-of»provitices;vand ſome of them are 


granted to the officers ĩ act under them. 
Oontinuing our journey partly along the banks: of 


rived at the borders of that extenſive: part of Tartary 
to obſerve; that as the Ruſſians pretend to la right of 


| 


{exerciſing a foretrign authority oer many pn 


ces 
oho. were never ſubject to them, fo the great khan 


of Tartary does the dame ; for Libet; properly ſpeak- 


ing, is an independent country, and Was never yet 
ſubject either to the emperor of China or Tartary. 
On our firſt entrance into this extenſive province, we 
found many things agreeably ſuited to pleaſe à tra- 
veller, particularly vallies, covered with the: moſt 
delightful terdure; caſtles, that pointed out the mag- 
nificence of the poſſeſſors 3 and ruins, which fermed 


alarmed by the cries of wild beaſts, but our guides 
taught us the proper methods ta make them kerp at a 
diſtance. | 236, ,29vOty has worn come 
This method, however: uſeful; was yet plaitn, ily, 


and they being large, the cracking occaſioned by the 
fire is heard at: a conſiderable diſtance. No ſdoner 
do the wild beaſts hear the cracking of theſe cants, 
and ſee the fire, than they ſeek ſhelter in theim dens; 
and; travellers, if they de int caravans; | paſs on in 


leave their oompan ye 
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ſeem to differ eſſentially from any we have hithei 
mentioned, particularly relating to their marriage 


3 proſtitutes aun the girl, When ſhe Jeavi 


| her 


the inhabitants are in a manner ſtrangers to induſ- 


The people here are wholly idolaters, there being 


they always mean thoſe Chriſtians in the eaſt who * 


ſons, who divided the kingdom, and nch ingleſed 


For ſome time they continued to exerciſe their aus 


to indicate, that in former times this place was greater 
than it ãs at preſent. During the whole of bur jcur- 
ney through this country, we wert every evening 


and ſimple. It conſiſted in ſetting fire to a: fe bun- 
dles of canes, Which grow bere in great abundancæ; 


dafety;\ unleſs; their own ampradence. induces::theimto 
+ There (are; man cuſtoms is this country; Which 
ceremonies. When: a>ſttanger: arrives, the women, 


who have daughters; bring them to theſe ſtrangers; 
and, for a ſmall ſum, ſuffer them to poco. NG 2 ” 
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- preſents-the girls receives, conſiſt, 


bours. They have many ſuperſtitious cuſtoms among 


in their diabolical practices. 


: 83 like man 


necromancy, and deceiving 


ward to 


to ſiſn for coral, unleſs: they 


her 2 receives a mall preſent as à _ certificate 
that he has lain with her; for thoſe who marry EO 

he 
r the moſt part, 
in ornaments; and the more valuable they are, the 
higher her mexit is eſtimated; 


never inquire whether they are virgins or not. 


men are careful not to give any occaſion of. jealouſy 
to each other. They are all idolaters; and fo igno- 
rant are they with reſpect to moral obligations, that 
they think it no crime to rob or ſteal from their neigh- 


them, ſuch. as applying to ſorcerers for information 
hang 95 hg the knowledge. of future events; and here 
we find. that they ppt nah 50 vaſt number of im- 
poſtors. Thunder, rain, ſtorms, earthquakes, and 
indeed every occurrence in nature, furniſhes. them 
with freſh opportunities of diſplaying the arts of 
thoſe people, who, more 
themſelves, are apt to place confidence 


ignorant 

Thoſe animals which produce muſk, are very nu- 
merous in this country; and that article affords 
them a large ſource of wealth, Their language differs 
. reſpects from that of the other 
they uſe ſmall pieces of coral inftead of money. The 
men are cloathed in ſheep-ſkins, with the wool next 


to their bodies; and the women in hempen robes, | 


dyed yellow, with pieces of coral ing from their 
necks. All their i are dreſſed in the ſame manner 


as the women ; from which circumſtance, we ima- 
of the Greeks of old, and in | 
they worſhip female 


This country is remarkable for a. ſpecies. of dogs 
which are as large as our aſſes in Europe; and they 
are ſo expert in catching wild beaſts, that nothing . 
ders of a moſt beautiful lake, one hundred miles in 
Jeircumference, which ahounds with almoſt all forts of 


more is wanting to ſtimulate them on, than ju 
to paint With your finger. We had an opportunity 
2 


When ſhe marries, |: 
ſhe is not indulged with any ſuch privileges, and the 


artars; and 


1 


— 


2% 


theſe. two different pieces of coin, if they can deſerve 
that name, they purchaſe goods from their neighbours z 
but in general the ſtate of commerce is ſuch in this 
country, that an equal exchange of ' commodity takes 
lace of money; which, indeed, is the practice in all 
rbarous nations in the univerſe. - 8 
Leaving this part of the country, we travelled 
fifteen i, through the moſt delightful plains, where 
we: found a great many ruined cities and caſtles, oc» 
eaſioned undoubtedly by the Tartarian hords making 
war upon each other. In ſeveral parts of this coun- 
try we met with moſt delightful rivers, which produced 
abundance of excellent 5 z but ſo indolent were ue 
inhabitants, that they never gave themſelves the leaf 
trouble concerning them, being contented with lix- 

ing in the ſame manner as their anceſtors, had done 
1 e eds 1--t 
After riding five days through a populous. country, 
where we ſaw .vaſt . of fine horſes, we came 
to Yachi, the capital of the province, a large city, 


and rich in trade. Beſides the inhabitants who are 


chiefly idolaters, there are likewiſe ſome Mahometans, 
and Chriſtians of the Neſtorian ſet. In their notions, 

of | modeſty, decency, and reſpe& for the marriage- 
bed; they are like many more of the Tartarian tribes; 
for any man may lie with his acighbour's wife, if 
ſhe chuſes to permit him. n 
bey uſe, for money, ſmall white bells found in 
the ſea; upon which they engrave a mark 2 
out. its value. But this money cannot be negotiatec 

among any beſides themſelyes; ſo that when they 
deal with ſtrangers, they ate obliged to exchange one 
commodity for another. They make vaſt quantities 
of ſalt, there being a ſpring, or mine of that nature, 
near the city, the liquor of which, being boiled, the 

ſalt ſettles to the bottom of the pan. 
To the weſtward of this city, we came to the bor- 


ing chemſelves, that it is extremely difficult for the 
ving the province of Tibet, we travelled weſt - 
indu, a province formerly governed by its 
own kings, till it was ſubdued by the great khan of 
Tartary. It contains many towns and villages; 
and the capital city gives name to the province. Here 
is a great lake ſtored with ſiſn; and corals are an ſuch 
plenty, that if the ew in what manner to 
diſpoſe of them, they would become ſuch a lucrative 


article of commerce, that they. would produce vaſt | 


The great khan will nat ſuffer any of his ſubjects 
bey pay ſuch an exorbitant 
duty to him as ſwallows up the whole of the profit. 
Throughout the whole of this country we met with 
all thoſe neceſſaries of life which we could have 
reaſonably expected. Here are no vines, but they 
make excellent liquor of rice corn, and ſpices; and 
cinnamon, ginger and cloves, are in great plenty. 
. The cloves grow on ſmall trees, hoſe boughs and 
leaves ate much in the ſame form as our laurels, but 


ſomewhat larger, and more ſtraight, with very ſmall 


be inhabitants of this country are the moſt groſs 


Tartiry. Thi it not ſuſſicient to worſhip 
their idols, y "proſtitute - their wives 


* 


F 


the este 


idolaters that ever we met with in the wholeempire of 


2" eng. Ne 75 77 559 
They have two ſorts of coin; the firſt of which 
eonſiſts of ſmall pieces of gold, and the other (ſtrange 


to relate, ＋ true) of pieces of dried ſalt, with 


the prince ſtamped upon it. TY 


f . ee, theſe wild creatures taken, ſuch as 
pens ions, and wolves, but the wild bulls: were 
the moſt fierce of 

furious, but they 


Theſe ereatures are not only 
have ſuch an artful way of defend- 


fiſh; but that article of food is not much uſed in the 
country. | 432; 5 £383 | £ 1 ; 7 15 
Turning more to the ſouth-weſt, we entered the 
province of Karazan, ſo called from a city of that 
name, where the prince, who is ſubje& to the great 
Khan, reſides. The country is extremely beautiful,, 
there being vaſt numbers of fine rivers, in ſome of 
which they find gold duſt; and on their mountains 
are mines of gold. Both the duſt and the ore they 
exchange for filver, or goods of any ſort that they 
happen to bein want of. They ſend vaſt numbers of 
horſes to the Indies, and they are much eſteemed, 
being patient in bearing fatigue, eaſily ſupported with 
;provender, and extremely ſwift, _ 5 
In war they uſe as js and armour made of the 
hides of buffaloes, with ſteel lances, and croſs-bows. 
Their arrows are barbed in ſuch a manner, that they 
cannot be taken out of a wounded. perſon without 
cutting away a piece of the fleſh. Thoſe who are in 
danger of being taken up for crimes, carry poiſon 
along with them, which they ſwallow, in order to 
eſcape torture. In former times, before they were 
ſubdued by the khan, they were more barbarous than 
at ' preſent, for they murdered all. ſuch ftrangers as 
happened to come amongſt them; but now things are 
altered, for their princes, as well as the khan, tafte 
the ſweets ariſing from an intercourſe. with ſtrangers ; 
ſince, while it cauſes riches to flow among them, it 
likewiſe helps to refine their manners, and remove 
many of their antient prejudices. = 
In this country there are many ſerpents of a mon- 
ſterous ſize, fome of them being ten paces long, and 


as many ſpans thick ; under the breaſt they have two 
little feet, like a crocodile, and their eyes are as. big 


as thoſe of a cow. - The moſt probable qpinion is, 
that as crocodiles can live on the land as well as in 
the water, ſo the creatures here mentioned are no 
other. This is the more probable, becauſe the mouths 
of theſe ſerpents are ſo wide, that they can ſwallow a 
man, which is exactly the caſe. with the crocodile. 
Theſe creatures lie hid in the day, and IE 
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dite of a mad dog. 
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 @awl-out for their prey. They are ſo fierce, that they 


will tear a lion to pieces; and it is remarkable, that | 


they live moſtly by deyouring wild beaſts, The peo» 
ple take them 1 placing traps in the ſand when they 
go to drink. The fle 


: | is. reckoned delicious, and 
the gall is conſidered as an infallible remedy for the 


* 


This province is not aboye three hundred miles in 
circumference, but extremely populous, there being 
ſmall villages full of inhabitants in almoſt every 
place. They breed vaſt numbers of cattle, but they 
take more pleaſure in horſes than in any other ani- 
mals. The men are all taught to ride as ſoon as they 
can manage a horſe; and they are ſo expert in the 
managing that creature, that they can, in a few days, 
train up the moſt unruly to whatever exerciſe they 
chuſe. 5 OL 
In travelling weſtward from this place, we paſſed 
a great number of mountains on the north; and at 
the end of five days journey entered the province of 
Kardan, the prince of which is ſubject to the great 
khan. The name of the chief city is Vocham; and 
there is great trade carried on in it. They have here 
- ſeveral gold mines, but none of ſilver; and their 
method of exchange is, to give one ounce of gold for 
five ounces of ſilver; from whence it appears, that 
they are not proper judges of metals. a} 
. The men work a circle round their necks, with a 
needle dipped in ink, to make them appear handſome, 
They mind little beſides hunting, hawking, or riding, 
leaving all the domeſtic buſineſs to the women. They 
have ſlaves, whom they employ in cultivating the 
ground, and. theſe poor creatures are ſuch as they 
take priſoners in war. As ſoon as the women are 
delivered, they get up and waſh themſelves and the 
child, ſo hardy are they in their conſtitution; on ſuch 
occaſions: the huſband receives all the compliments 
from the viſitors, the women being conſidered as little 
better than common ſervants. 5 

| unhealthy, and of- 


The air in this province is very 

ten proves fatal to ſtrangers. The natives eat raw fleth, 
and drink a ſort of liquor made of rice, which they 
call wine. They have no images; but they adore the 
oldeſt man in the family as the author of their being, 
This notion prevails in ſome other parts of Tartary; 
but notwithſtanding this ſpecies of idolatry, yet they 
acknowledge a Supreme Being. They have no writ- 
ten characters; but make their contracts with wooden 
tallies, each party keeping one half of the tally, and 
the creditor returns his part when the debt 1s paid. 

They have no phyſicians ;. but their magicians, who 
are a ſort of vile impoſtors, pretend to cure all forts 
of diſorders by the aſſiſtance of the devil. When a 
man is taken ſick, the ician is ſent for, who having 
learned the nature of his Tiforder, falls a dancing and 
ſinging, while a wild ſort of muſick is playing; he 
then gives the ſick perſon ſomething which turns his 
brain, and then they perſuade the relations that the 
devil is entered into him. Here the muſick and} 
dancing ends; and the m devil, or, in 
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| 


| could behold, appeared in the utmoſt degree of natural 
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UGH TARTARY, & 
The following is the account of the 


which the khan ſubdued the provinces of Karazan 
and Kardan. 


i 
In 1272, two Indian Kings, the one from Ben- 
gal, and the other from Mein, joined their forces 


os 


manner in 
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together againſt the Khan, and invadled his territories 


with an army of ſixty thouſand horſe and foot, 


ral, who had encamped near a great wood, knowing 
the ne would not enter it, the king of Mein ad- 
vanced to attack him; but the 

army, that they could not be made to advance: here- 
upon the Tartars alighted, and, tying their horſes to 
the trees; went up and plied the elephants ſo warmly 


turned their caſtles, and trampled moſt of the men to 
death. Then mounting their horſes, they fell furi- 
ouſly upon the king of Mein, who, after much 
fl ter of his men, was put to flight. ee 
| he Tartars after the victory returned to the 
wood, and by the help of their — 95 brought 200 


7 


| 


has made uſe of theſe creatures in war. It was at 
this time th 
pened to rebel; but finding the khan ſo powerful, 
they thought it moſt proper to aſſiſt him; and though 
they were obliged to become in ſome meaſure 2 7 
yet they ſtill enjoy moſt of their antient privileges. 
After this en 


the kingdom of Mein, ſince called Pegu, and likewiſe 
the kingdom of Bengal, and ſettled princes over 


Tamerlane. | | | 

Departing from this place, we travelled three days 
over an unfrequented deſart, where we faw not ſo much 
as one ſingle inhabitant. - It was wholly on the deſcent, 
and terminated in a very extenfive and moſt beautiful 
plain. The merchants from the ſouth come no fur- 


inhabitants of the mountains meet to exchange their 
goods. Nothing can be more romantic than this 
part of the world; ſor the country, from which we 
deſcended, ſeemed to have no height at all, ſo gentle 


plain, it appeared like a mountain whoſe top reached 
up to heaven. On the other hand, although the de- 
ſcent was gentle, yet the plain at a diſtance, as far as we 


grandeur. Villages, gardens, rivers, brooks, lakes, and 
meadows, all conſpired to enliven the amazing proſpetz 


the gifts of nature with gratitude. There are no 
inns here for the merchants or travellers; but that 


vans; and they pitch their tents-in the evening, where 
ſome ſleep, while the others in their turn walt, leſt 


they ſhould be moleſted by wild beaſts, or plundered 


e aſk the | 
other words, the raving fick perſon, whether he is to 
live or die. For the people really believe that the] 
raving of the ſick man is the voice of the devil ſpeak - 
ing in him. : : 
4 He is told, that if he will reſtore the patient to health, | 
he will receive ſome of his blood as an offering. If 
the voice anſwers he 'is to die, then the magicians tell 
the relations that the gods will not be appeaſed, the 
offences of the fick man have been ſo great. But when 
the anſwer is, that he will recover, and that event 
takes place, the following ſtrange ceremonies are. 
obſerved ; twelve magicians, with their wives, are ſent 
for, and ſo many rams, with black heads, are to be facri- 
ficed by them; accordingly the candles are lighted, the 
houſe perfumed, and the blood of the rams, with the 
liquor in which the fleſh has been boiled, poured out 
| Into the air; the prieſts and their wives dancing and 
ſinging in bonour of the devil who has been ſo pro- 


Jof which were Elephants, rhinoceroſes, 


by robbers. | 
Travelling ſtill more to the ſouthward, during a-jour- 
ney of fifteen days, we paſſed through a dreadful deſart, 
where we ſaw not ſo much as one human being. Every 
now-and-then we had a wood to croſs, the inhabitants 
„lions, 
wolves, and many ather ſorts of wild beaſts, At laſt 


which borders on India, where we found that all the 
guage, which had ſome connection with the 


And here it is proper to obſerve, that the travellers, who 
viſit thoſe parts of Afia, ſhould at leaſt know the Per» 


they demoliſhed moit of the public buildings, but they 
ſpared a grand monument which had been ereQed over 


_ Pitious to them. They then fit down and eat the 


l 


the grave of one of the kings of Mein, from a ſup» 
„ Poſitien 


CY 


above a thouſand elephants with towers on their backs; 
each carrying ten men. Nertardin, the Tartar gene- 


Tartarian horſes were ſo 
frighted at the elephants who were in the front of the 


with their arrows, that they fled to the wood, over». 


of the elephants; and ever ſince that time the khan 
the provinces, already mentioned, baps 


ement, the khan marched. his yic- 
torious Tartars into the Indies, where he conquered 


them, whoſe race continued till they were ſubdued by 


ther to the northward. than this plain; for here the 


was the deſcent; but whea we came to view it from the 


| while the cattle grazing in the paſtures, ſeemed to enjox 


deficiency is eaſily made up, as they travel in cara- 


we arrived at the capital of the kingdom of Mein, 


inhabitants were idolaters, and ſpoke a particular lan» 


ſtan language, which in one ſenſe or other is as 
generally underſtood there as the Prench is in Eu- 


rope. 
When the Tartars took poſſeſſion of this kingdom, 
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Poſition that he had been one of their own country- 
en. It is probable there had been a tradition which 
taught them to believe this.; nor can there be the leaft 


doubt but fome of the Tartafs' had formerly invaded 
this place, "ſeeing they are "continually engaged in 
8. "7 EY SEWT Sy 42% F OÞp ' 7 BBs ADS np dads > 44 


This monument conſiſted of two marble pytamids, 


each ten fathöms high, one at the head, and the other 


* * 5 


at the feet of the ſepulchre; and at the top of each 


Vas à ball, che one being covered with gold, and the 


other with ſilver. Around thoſe balls or globes, 


hang little bells of the ſame metal, Which, when the 
wind blew, tinkled, and made a moſt agreeable ſound. 


The whole of the monument was covered in the 


ſame manner; ſo that it afforded a ſplendid ſight to the 
beholder. This prince was of opinion, that his ſoul 


Was to ſleep with his body, and this atcounts for his 


ordering fo mach money to be laid out in building him 
a monument. % CM RSG be 3b 


Such is the. account given of theſe countries by the 


Venetian priefts, or friars; and when we compare 


them with thoſe of the jeſuits, there will not appear 


any reaſon to believe that they told any thing but what 


is conſiſtent with truth. Travellers have indeed been 
often reproached with telling falſhoods, and delight- 


ing in what is called the marvellous; but thoſe who 
have viſited foreign cbuntries, well know that new 


things are to be ſeen every day, which they never ſaw 


at home; and therefore when we hear any thing re- 
lated, we ſhould not be too haſty to find fault, becauſe 
we are not able to diſproye the aſſertio  - 

But having, from the writings of other travellers 
through Tartary, mentioned ſeveral particulars relat- 
ing to their laws, manners; and cuſtoms, the mag- 
nificence of the great khan, and the power of his 


ſubordinate vaſſals; we ſhall here tak notice of what 


the Venetians ſay of ſuch things in general. And this 


will appear the more neceſlary, when it is conſidered | 
that the reader ſhould not only know the ſituation of 


the countries of which he has the accounts before 


him, but likewiſe all Tuch interior circumſtances, and 


remarkable incidents, as are neceſſary to improve his 


mind in knowledge. 


The Tartars (fays theſe friars) are different in 
their manners; ſome being extremely courteous to 


ſtrangers, and others equally barbarous and cruel. | 


The youth treat their parents with the utmoſt reſpect; 


and when any of them prove diſobedient, they are 


puniſhed in the moſt exemplary manner. But this is 
only in ſome of the provinces; for in others, there 
is but little natural affection ſhewn. However, it 
is rather a general rule for thoſe who are young and 


healthy to take eare of the aged and infirm. This 
ſentiment ariſes from a principle eſtabliſhed in the 


hearts of all human beings, and indeed is one of the 
Ae 9 77 36 att, erpet a 
If a young couple enter into a ſtate of courtſhip, 


articles of agreement are drawn up by the parents, not 


in writing; but by figures cut on wood andi if it 
happens that either of the parties dies before the mar- 
riage has taken place, then the contracts are buried 


- —_- * Fr .. 2 . — 2 3 7 8 553 — 4 
in the grave of the deceaſed,” nor can the furvivor 


ever marry afterwards. They believe that all theſe 


* 
5 


cbnttacts are ratified in heaven, which ſentiment is 


= = 


of ſome other heathen nations. 


general among them, and alſo among the inhabitants wil 2 
| | | Al deſcend gradually from one period of exiſtence to ano- © 
* Is the arrangement of their military forces,” they 12213 


ate very regular, and æheir conduct in this particular; 


Has ſome affinity to that of the antient Romans. Fheir 
troops are divided into tens, hundreds, thouſands, | 


and ten thouſands, each diviſion under a prop ; 
officer; and, beſides theſe, they have always ftrolling that in twelve months they 


parties of irregulars, to give notice of the approach f 


of the enemy. Each man Has along with him 


eighteen horſes and mares, becauſe they live upon 
the fleſh of horſes, and theſe cattle carry their tents, } 


it being a rule with them always to encamp when 

are afraid of being overtaken with rain, or any 
ſort of inclemency of the weather; for though they 
ure enured ta all forts of hardſhips, yet they are not 


* 


— 
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10 ignorant as to neglect ſelf-preſervation. * Their 


diet is either the fleſh of horſes, or the milk of mares 
done up into'curds, whieh they uſe inſtead of bread; 
for when once the milk has been curdled, they dry it 
in the ſun, Each man carries ten pounds of this in 
his wallet, and every morning puts half a pound of 
it mixed, with water into, a ſmall leather boftle, 
which the jumbling cauſed by riding prepares for 
his dinner, and this he cats as delicious fare along with 
„ DigSBanbBoboy - £240) egw%-wy 
When they attack an army; they do not approach 
the enemy in a regular manner as is done by the Eu- 
ropeans, but they move in ſtrolling parties from one 
place to another, and take aim in ſuch an exact manner 
that their thots generally do execution. When they 
find the enemy's troops broken, they reunite their on, 
and purſue the runaways, whom they deſtroy without 
mercy. It is almoſt impoſſible to conquer them; for 
although they are ſometimes put to Bite: "yet: the 
enemy cannot make agy advantage of the victory, 
the horſes of the Tartars being fo ſwift, that they 
cannot eaſily be overtaken, and next day they are able 
to renew the engagement with tedoubled fur x. 
Their military diſcipline is ſtriẽt; for e bt 
many of their hords live by plundering their neig - 
bours, yet they are ſeverely puniſhed when they ſteal 
from each other. Every petty theft is puniſhed with 


one hundred ſtrokes given by a perſon appointed for 


thatpurpoſe; and the inſtrument of puniſhment is a 
ſhort thick cudgel ; but if the goods ſtolen are of 
conſiderable value, ſuch as a horſe, or the like, then 
the criminal ĩs cut aſunder in the middle with a ſword, 
unleſs he can reſtore nine fold to the party injured. 
They mark their cattle with a brand, and then ſend 
them to ee without a keeper. Priſoners are kept in 
a ſtate of ſlavery three years, and then they are branded 
on the cheek, and told, that if they ſhould” be ever 
found in arms again, they will be put todeath.” 
With regard to religion, they acknowledge one 
Supreme Deity ; and in all their bed-chambers they 
have a tablet fixed up with characters engraven 8 
the ſenſe of which is, “ This is the High God ok 
Heaven.“ Before this tablet they burn incenſe Had 


- 


day, and, lifting up their hands, ſtrike their teeth to 


3 three times, praying for knowledge and health, 
ut beſides the Supreme Being, who is adored by all 

ranks among them, they worſhjp' another ſubordinate 
being, whom they call Natigay, and who they be- 
lieve preſides over all the affairs of this lower world: 
They ſuppoſe that he alſo governs towns, eaſtles, and 


| cities, and they invoke his aſliftance when they go on 


journies. They leave their families to his care; and 
before they eat, they greaſe'the mouths of their images 
with the fat of the meat. When they boil meat, they 
pour the broth before this image, of which every fa- 
gods. | | i NEAT, 
They believe the ſoul to be immortal; but that When 
a man dies, it enters into another body, either better or 
worſe, according as it has acted in this world. Thus 
a poor man, if he has been virtuous, his ſouF enters 
into the body of a rich one; and ſo on, in progteſſion, 


[| mily has one; and theſe we may call their domeſtic 
JVC» CCC ² A e 


till being perfectly purified, they are taken up to God 


in heaven. On the contrary, if he has been wicked; 
Bis foul will go into a body of a lower nature, and 


ther, til} it terminates in the meaneft reptile, 7 ff 
Beyond the countfy of the Tartars, is the Region 


of Darkneſs, ſo called becauſe it reaches to the north 


pole, and there the ſun does not ſhew his beams more 


than ſix months in the year. Thus it may be'faid, 
have but one day, and 
vne night: When they expect the riſing of the ſun, 
after ix months darkneſs, they dreſs+ themſelves In 
theit beſt apparel, and go to the tops of the frozen 
mountain, and the firi; perſon who makes the diſco- 


very is confidered as highly favoured of heaven. 


The inhabitants of thoſe inhoſpitable deſarts are ſhore _ 
in ſtature,” but very Tobuſt.- They have no form of. 


government, and live rather like brutes than human : 


© . 11 


1 creatures, 


P — 


„ As they are not ſenſible of their, wants, ſo 
their deſires being few, are as eaſily gratiſied. 
The Tartars who. live more to the ſouth, often 


+ 


venture over the ſnow in winter, and rob thoſe | 


miſerable creatures of what _ have reſerved for 
ſubſiſtence during the winter. But this ſpecies of 


rs 


robbery often co $ the ſouthern” Tartars very dear; 


theſe people who live in ſuch - inhoſpitable deſarts 
aving ſo much knowledge ariſing from a principle of 
Bie that they are frequently upon their 
guard; and if they are fo fortunate as to ſurround 
their enemies, they cut them all to pieces. Barren 
however as this place is, yet it produces ſuch things 
as are neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants; 
and ſometimes they come more to the ſouthward, and 

ſell their furs, which are reckoned the beſt in the 
world. | 5 TE CAE Sig 
„While we were in Tartary, (ſay theſe Venetian 
miſffionaries) we took an opportunity of mentioning 
ſomething to the Khan concerning the Ch iſtian reli- 
gion. Jo this the khan anſwered with ſome warmth, 


and aſked us, How he could become a Chriſtian ? | 


You fee (faid he) the Chriſtians who reſide in my 
dominions are ſo ignorant, that they neither know 
nor can do any thing; but our prieſts can perform 
| whatever they pleaſe, they can cauſe cups to come to 
them, and ſend them to nie at my table. Nay, they 
can make our images ſpeak ; whereas your crucifixes, 
as you call them, are dumb, and of no manner of 


ſervice either to the dead or the living. He added, 


that if he turned Chriſtian, it would not be in his 
do wer to affign a reaſon for it to his people; for 
5 own. prieſts were endued with ſuch a ſovereign 
ower, that they could at any time whatever deprive 
im of his life. But he concluded by telling them, 
that if the pope would ſend an hundred ambaſſadors 
to him, ſo learned as to be able to convince him 
that his prieſts did work all their. miracles by the 
power of the devil, then he would conſent to be 
Lotions. and oblige all his ſubjects to become 
Chriſtians. | 
The ; 
honour of the Supreme Being, to whom they give 
different names, and aſcribe Akkerent qualities; but 
all theſe are of ſo groſs a nature, that they only ſerve 
to point out that the people are idolaters. There are 
ſome Jews among them, and probably theſe were the 
_ deſcendants of thoſe who did not chuſe to return from 
the  Babyloniſh captivity. The great khan has as 


many wives as he chuſes; and polygamy, which never, 


as far as we know, was acknowledged in Europe, 
ſcems to have been an invariable cuſtom in the eaſtern 
nations, from the moſt early ages of the world after 
he general deluge. 4672 ; . 
The daughters of the khan are in general married 
to the governors of provinces, but the ſons. are ap- 
pointed to act as commanders, in the army. The 
ſucceſſion to the ſovereignty goes by appointment of 
the emperor, and therefore t 
bids fair to have her ſon declared khan. 


Tartars obſerve a kl e of feſtivals in | 


moſt favourite wife 
This 


practice is conſiſtent with all the accounts that we 


8 


3 
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| have of the eaſtern nations; it is ſo in China, in 
Turky, in Perſia, and was ſo among the Jews of 


old. It is of ſervice in preventing diſputes; for as the 
will of the khan is conſidered as a tupreme law, ſo 
thoſe that reject or difpute it, are conſidered as rebels. 

From what has been here ſaid on the beſt autho- 
rities concerning the Tartars, we are naturally led 
to draw the following reflections; and we would chuſe 
to deliver our ſentiments in ſuch a modeſt manner, as 
not to give offence, either by contradicting the general 


| teſtimonies of travellers, or eſtabliſhing our own 


opinion at the expence of truth. -_. OT 
And firſt, here is a vaſt tract of land on our ter- 
reſtrial globe, which is either little known, or little 
viſited « Europeans, who profeſs that they are every 
day practiſing new ſchemes to make diſcoveries in 
ftrange countries hitherto unknown. | 
And to what is it owing, that while we are making 
ſuch laudable enquiries, we neglect things uf ſo much 
importance? The reaſon is obvious ;' we ſpend much 
time in ſceking out iſlands in the fouthern hemiſphere, 
merely to gratity our curiolity, while we neglect to 
cultivate an acquaintance with people from whom, 
in the way of commerce, we might receive many. ad- 
vantages. Some of the Tartarian provinces are not 
ſo far diſtant from our Eaſt India ſettlements, but we 
might ſoon cultivate an acquaintance with the inha- 
bitants, and, by doing fo, improve their minds in the 
love of arts ſciences. | | 
_ Secondly, As theſe people are in a manner continu- 
ally engaged in wars amongft themſelves, or employed 


in robbing their neighbours ; ſo we, by cultivating an 


acquaintance with them, might teach them the arts of 
peace, and make them friends to human ſociety. ' 
This would be accompliſhing, as far as lies in our 
power, the plan of Divine Providence ; which, from 
the creation of the world, was, to make men live in 
harmony with each other, by aboliſhing thoſe pre- 
judices which have hitherto made a diſtinction. 


Laftly, The cultivating an acquaintance with 15 


theſe people, joined to a laudable attempt to civilize 
their manners, would lay the foundation for a laſting 
peace among Chriſtian. princes. | This, however, can 
only be done in conſequence of men's wiſhing to do to 
others as they would defire to be done by. Long have 
the European princes attempted to extend their con- 
queſts over heathen nations; but in conſequence of 
their avarice, which led them to neglect making proper 
improvements, ſome of them have loſt all their ſettle- 
ments, and others hold what fill remains by a very 
precarious tenure. _ | N Pe: 
How noble the thought, how exalted the conſider- 
ation, to reflect, that while we have extended our 
commerce to diſtant nations, and even ſubdued many 
of the inhabitants, we make thoſe people like ourſelves ! 
But in vain do we wiſh for theſe things taking * 
till our principles are regulated by virtue in the fir 
inſtance, and all our actions flow from virtuous prin- 
ciples. But, leaving theſe events for more happy 
other nations, 


times, we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe 


not yet mentioned in this work. ' 


TRAVELS uro DIFFERENT PARTS or ru EAST IN DIES, 
_ 1NCLuDING A DESCRIPTION or air Tus ORIENTAL ISLANDS, - 
Extraftod from Loubine, Hamilton, the Jeſuits, and the Dutch. Journals, Ke. Ke. 
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| through difficulties unthought of before, to acquire 
a knowledge of thoſe countries, whereof he has hac | 4 
but an imperfect account in Hiſtory; he returns home 2 


T was a juſt obſervation of the philoſopher Epic- 
*tetus, that nothing in this world can ſatisfy the 
eſires, nor gratify the. ambition of man. He looks 
for ſomething beyond what ne daily beholds; and his 
ambition requiring nouriſſiment, he goes o gradually 
* Ohh 1. No. 54» 9 SISOS 


with an account of the diſcoveries he has made, and 
pes 1 in the ſcale of human beings, from 
1 A N 3 


8 


5 


leſt unfiniſhed by one, has been completed by another. 


the ohſervance of eee e their own 


mitte to wißt Japan; it is from their accounts of that | 
_ extenſive country; that we muſt extract our materials, 


but the Dutch are not permitted to paſs over it with- 


 turally imagine that the air ſhould be as” 
warm; but to the north of the mountains, .whi 


It is true, chat eircumſtances haye often obliged 
1 RE OE and ingenious travellers to defiſt 


whole empire of China, could not, with Tafety, pene- 


Plaiphemy; but they were not All of the ſame opi- 


The Dutch, à body of people the beſt in the world 


; very accurate” writers. : , SE HH 1554 „ 
The kingdom, or, as it is commonly called, the 


chief towns are Meaco, Saivyai; and Sedo. Saycock, 


| Hland called Kiſma, where the Dutch have: their fac- 


very ſevere, and they have 5 0) 
t The air is reckoned healthful ; and neither plague, 


ſeen and known more than they who lived before 
him. This will in ſome caſes apply to thoſe who have 


undertaken voyages through feas unknown to the an- 


tients; but with much greater propriety to travellers, 
who, in a manner regardleſs of their own'perfonal, 
ſafety, explore the moſt unfrequented defafts, and 
acquire the knowledge of written laws, ſtrange cuſ- 
toms, and ſtil] more ſtrange forms of government. 


adventurers to penetrate into the inmoſt parts 
of Aſia; and, riſing ſuperiot to every degree of oppo- 
ſition in their way, they trampled over dangers and 


difficulties, and ſcttled à complete ſyſtem of geo- 


graphy ſo that we who live in the 


tit age, receive 
the benefits ariſing from their u 


wearied induſtry. 


in thei very midſt of their journies; but what was 


Thus many of the Europeans, who had traverſed the 


trate inte the kingdom, or rather the empire of Ja- 
dan. Phe reaſon is obvious: ſome of the jeſuits who 
vifited China, expected to meet with a favourable 
reception from the inhabitants of all the heathen na- 
tions in the eaſt, but they found themſelves miſtaken ; 
for the people, ſo far from tomplying- with the pro- 


pofals made them by theſe ſuperſtitious fathers of the 


| . 


church of Rome, baniſhed: them out of their coun- 
try, declaring at the fame time, chat no Chriſtian 
ſhould ever be again admitted there, unleſs they con- 


fented to trample on the croſs. Motives of con- 
ſcience prevented many of the tales c105 from com- 
plying with what appeared to them little better than 


acquainted with commerce, -and the leaſt addicted to 


intereſt is coneerngds paid fo Little tegard to theſe 


ſcruples, that in order to procure the benefit of com- 
mere, they conſented to trample on the croſs with- 


out any ceremony; Which is the more remarkable, be- 
cauſe they are Protef and Pieſbyterians- As the 
Dutch therefort art the oply Europeans who are per- 


and we doubt not but they will be found both inſtruc- 


ting and entertaining for the Dutch are in general 


empire of Japan, is compoſed of ſeveral lands, which 
lie Ne three hundred mi les to the eaſtward of China. 


to the whole-empire, is about ſix hundred miles in 


length, and in breadth-betweewone hundred and fifty, 


containing no leſs than fifty-fiveÞrovinces ;. and t 


or Bongo, is the next eſteemed in extent belonging 
to d and is about four hundred miles in 
circumference, - Phe name of the capital city is 
Bongo; and on the weſt of this city is another ſmall. 


— 


— — 


tory. There is à bridge detween the two iſlands, 


out a licenſe from the governor. The next iſland in 
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2 perſuaſion that he is juſtly intitled to it, ſor having 


ſubjects 
of a ſpiritual nature he — 


are not paved, but 


them; but the ſmall- pox and fluxes are very frequent. 

Some have. been of opinion, that theſe iſlands were 
1 firſt peopled from China; and this wilf at firſt appear 
| reaſonable,” when we conſider the near affinity the one 
has to the other. There are however ſome objections 
| to this opinion, which we ſhall ſtate in the words 
 of- thoſe who have viſited the place, and then deliver 
our own Opinion. 8 


4] The natives of Japan burn their dead; in China 
It was this ſentiment which firſt induced dur Eu- 


they are buried. The Japaneſe ſhave their heads, 
which they have continued to do from time immemo- 
rial ; whereas the Chineſe never did fo till within theſe 
Few years. But however. plauſible compariſons be- 
tween the manners and cuſtoms of people may ap- 
pear to an ordinary reader, yet this is certain, that 
from the fimilarity of rites and ceremonies in heathen 
nations we muſt not be too hafty in drawing con- 
eluſions. There is not, perhaps, a nation in the uni- 


| verſe where à ſimilarity in ſome things cannot be 


found; for as men, were originally the ſame, ſo th 
have all the ſame paſſions, althpugh often devoted. to 


{ different ends. It is therefore much more probable 


that Japan, with all its ſubordinate iſlands; received 
its firſt inhabitants from Tartary, a country we have 
already deſcribed 3 and, allowing the hypotheſis which 
we have already laid down to admit of no diſpute, 
then there will be an end of the controverſy. / — 
The Japaneſe are indeed ſingular from all other na- 
tions in ſome reſpects; for when they möurn for the 
deceaſed, they dreſs themſelves in white, and ſing the 
moſt'chearful ſongs, as if they were pleaſed with the 
removal of the deceaſed.” They are in their” natural 
tempers ſerious to ftrangers, which is in many re- 
ſpects conſiſtent with the character we have given of 
the Tartars; and, when all circumftanoes are con- 


FP 
1] ſtration, that the 


artars in the eaſtern part of their 
_— empire - firſt eſtabliſhed colonies: in "theſe | 
3 „ 1-95; og 


The Dutch hiſtoriographers have given us an ac- 


count of the different cities in the empire of Japan ; 
and the moſt conſiderable, according to them, is that of 
Meaco, antiently the feat of empire; and is the place 
where the high prieſt of their religion ſtill keeps his 
refidence. . This pontiff, or high prieſt, is much re- 
ſpected; and though he has no right to exerciſe a 
temporal authority over the yet in all things 
as ſovereignu and 

This city is very extenſive, being about twelve 

miles in circumference, and contains, on à moderate 
computation, upwards of one hundred thouſand in- 
habitants ; but then it muſt be conſidered, that many 


ſupreme. 7 


— 


— 


Jof theſe are women and children. It is beautifully 
Japan, the largeſt of theſe" iſlands, which gives name 


ſituated on a river, which divides it into equal parts; 
and the buildings have ſomething in their exterior 
appearance far ſurpaſſing thoſe in China. The ftreets 
| they are every day watered ; ſo 
that the people are not incommoded by the duſt ; and 
they have many temples conſecrated for the ſervice of 
their idols, which at a diſtance make a'moſt agreeable 
and delightful appearance. 5 
Travelling more to the eaſtward, we came (ſay the 
Dutch journaliſts) to the city of Samair, which is 
both large and populous, ſituated on a part of the 


magnitude is Lonſa, ſituated at a ſmall diſtance from 
the other; and is about three hundred miles in eircum- 


. ference ; and beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other 


illands, all ſubje& to the emperor of Japan; but they 

are ſo inſigniſicant, as not to merit a particular de- 

fete, ]⅛ 88 
75 the ſituation of theſe iſlands, we would na- 


run through the middle of Japan, their winters are 
0 reat quantities of ſnow. 


iſland adjoining to the ſea, and much 2 
merchants from the eaſtern parts of Aſia. The build- 


| ings are convenient; the ſea waſhes one part of the 


city, and that towards the land is defended by a ſtrong 
wall, with a ditch, which renders it in a manner im- 
pregnable. There are ſeveral temples in it, all built 
in a.pyramidical form, which running up like ſo man 
* are ſeen at a conſiderable 82 Like a 
the Other eities in this empire, the ſtreets are not 


| paved; but as there are men appointed to ſweep them 


every morning, conſequently no inconveniences hap- 
pen. Moſt of their houſes are built in ſuch a man- 
ner as to have but one floor, like our cottages in Eng- 
land; but behind them they have delightful gardens, 


gout, nor ſtone, have 


— 


ever been heard of amongft 
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and apartments for their wires. The ſhops are as, 
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" ublic as in any parts of Europe, but no women are 
pf rh in Sg for as in China, ſoin Japan, the 
men tranſa& all the buſineſs, leaving the women to 
conduct their domeſtic. affairs, and to bring up their 
| children according to the cuſtom of the country. + 
At a conſiderable diſtance from the oe Savai, 
' we came to Jedo, ſituate on an arm of the ſea; and 
here the emperor at preſent reſides, This city is 
built in the rural faſhion, r open ſtreets, 
and gardens behind moſt of the uſes. he ſhops, 
fronting the ſtreets, make a moſt magnificent appear- 
ance; for their -goods and different articles of mer- 
chandiſe being hung out for ſale, they attract the 
notice of paſlengers, and enerally procure them a 
vaſt number of cuſtomers. The buildings have ſome- 
thing of a decent plainneſs in their appearance; for 
though they are only one ſtory. high, yet they are 
conſtructed in a much more regular manner than any 
thing of the ſame nature that we meet with in Europe. 
Here, as in other. cities in Japan and China, no 
| women are to be ſeen in the ſhops ; for ſo jealous are 
theſe people, and ſuch are their wretched notions, 
that they think a woman cannot be modeſt, unleſs 
ſhe is kept under an uncommon reſtraint, and pre- 
vented from keeping company with any of the other 
ſex beſides her huſband, who frequently acts the part 
of an arbitrary tyrant. i, | 
The paper is large, being no leſs than five miles in 
circunifererice, and ſtands in the middle of the city, 
but it is ſurrounded by a number of gardens. It 
is incloſed by three walls; and within them are canals 
and fine tie by where the women regale themſelves 
when the ſeaſon will permit. Within the innermoſt 
wall are the royal apartments, where the emperor 
lives with his women, and theſe are what the people in 
the eaſt call their ſeraglios. The furniture of the 
womens apartments are extremely grand, the cary- 
ings are conſiſtent with the taſte of the people; and 
they are gilded over in ſuch a curious manner, as to 
ſtrike the eyes of the beholder. - This deſcription, 
however, is only what occured tous in looking at the 
exterior parts, for we were not permitted to go into 
2 Beg of that part of the palace where the women 
refide. - 4 ; ; 
Between the firſt and ſecond wall, are the palaces 
where the princes of the blood have their reſidence. 
The petty princes, who are ſubject to the emperor, 
have their apartments next to thoſe of the princes of 
the blood, and they are obliged to reſide there ſix months 
in the year. If 1 away without leave from the 
emperor, they are to be puniſhed as rebels; this be- 
ing conſidered as the higheſt act of diſobedience. 

t is certain, that there is much gold in this country; 
but it is equally certain, that the people know not in 
what manner to make a proper uſe of it. Thus they 

were forward enough to tell us, that the cielings of 
- their houſes were covered with gold, whereas, upon a 
narrow inſpection, we found that what gave them 
ſuch a luminous appearance, was no more than tiles 
baked in the ſun, and ſprinkled over with gold duſt. 

Without the palace, were the houſes of the great 
officers of ſtate, who are choſen from among the chief 
of the nobility; and they make ſuch a magnificent 
appearance in their dreſs and equipage, that a ſtranger 
ſcarce knows how to diſtinguiſh between them and 


the emperor. This, however, is in fome meaſure | 


_ neceſſary; for the more ſumptuous they appear, the 
greater is the reſpect ſhewn to them by their ſove- 
reign, who ſeldom looks any farther than the gaudy 
trappings'of honours. Nay, it may be added, that 
this is 'the only way to procure the favour of the 
prince; for without that, he would pay but little re- 
rd to them, and they would be conſidered rather as 
_ ſaves, than as perſons entitled to the reſpect of a 
ſovereign prince. pellet ts 3 
Some of the buildings are of brick, but for the 
moſt part they are of wood, ſo that when a fire takes 
place, a general conflagration enſues. Their apart- 
ments however are very commodious, and the parti- 
tiong of their rooms are made to fold up like a ſcreen, 
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q the night, ſo that few accidents happen to them. 


ſo that they can lay foreral rooms into one, as they 
have gccation. he houſes of the nobility ate 
| wainſcotted with cedar, the floors covered with fine 
mats, their cielings are painted and gilded, and the 
doors finely varniſhed. The tradeſmen, and thoſe of 
an inferior rank, content themſelves with a thatched 
roof and clay walls; but they have always a ſecret 3 
apartment where. they conceal their moſt yaluable « 
effects. They have no glaſs, nor does it appear that 

they know the art of making it; and as for their 

windows, they have only wooden ſhutters, They 

uſe neither chairs, tables, or beds, but fit on mats. . 
and theſe ſerve them as beds at night. Their 8 : 

are hung either with pictures, or painted paper ; and 

the reſt of their furniture conſiſts in ſcreens, China 

ware, and ſwords, which they hang up in their room. 

They have watchmen to attend their houſes durin 


The Japaneſe are ſo different from the Chineſe in 8 
their natural diſpoſitions, that they ſeem never to 
have been at one time the ſame people. In general, 
the Chineſe, eſpecially thoſe who live in the ſouthern 
provinces, are very courteous to travellers, and read 
to ſupply all their wants according to their ability. 
On the other hand, the Japaneſe are cruel, ambitious, - 
and uncharitable; and have fo little compaſſion for &- 
the poor, the ſick, or the lame, that they frequently 
let them periſh, without offering to give them any 
affiftance. It is not however to be ſuppoſed that this 
character is general, but rather peculiar to the inha- 
bitants of ſome of their remote iſlands; for however 
ſavage the manners of ſome men may appear to 
ſtrangers, yet even among themſelves there is but little 
reaſon to believe they have not the ſame paſſions with 
other human beings. This will appear to be the caſe 
| with the Japaneſe, when we conſider that the Dutch 

are the only people who at preſent trade with them 3 
yet as theſe Hollanders are kept under the ſevereſt 
reſtrictions, ſo kane a natural antipathy to the peo- 
ple, they frequently let reſentment get the better of 
pro OH DORSEY 

n their habits are very remarkable i 

along with 3 were bas s, or marks o Pg 
tiquity. They wear ſeveral veſts one upon another, 
with a coarſe e over all, not much unlike ſome of 
the eaſtern 'Tartars; and they have drawers alſo, © 
which come down to the middle of their legs. Their 
ſhoes, which are made in the form of flippers, are 
without heels; and though their heads are ſhaved, © 
|yet they wear no caps. They have fans and um- 5 
brellas to defend them from the weather; and they 
wear a large heavy broad ſword on their right fide,, 
with a ſhort dagger fixed to their ſaſh or girdle. They 
eat very little beef or mutton, nor the fleſh of any 
tame animals in general, but ſubſiſt chiefly on what 
my catch in hunting, | | | 
As many of them differ in their religious ſenti- 
ments, ſo ſome are prohibited from eating the fleſh of 

my animals whatever, nor will they ſo much as taſte 
milk, butter, or cheeſe, but live upon rice and herbs, 
as is common in ſome other parts of the Eaſt Indies. 
In their common drink they uſe tea, but others make 
uſe of a liquor diſtilled from rice in the ſamè manner 
as the Chineſe, In eating their victuals, they uſe | 
two little round ſticks, in the fame manner as the : | 
Chineſe ; for they are ſtrangers to the uſe of knives, | 
forks, ſpoons, or table-cloths. | py 

They have a ſtrong propenſity to plays, balls, maſ- 

uerades, and ſuch theatrical diverſions as are con- 
iſtent with the taſte of the country. The ſubject 
matter of their plays conſiſts of ſome particular in- 3 
cidents in the hiſtory of their country; and their | 
' miniſters of ſtate, and great men, are generally the os | 
principal actors. Great encouragement is given by 
the emperor to ſhooting-matches, and ſuchother man] 
exerciſes, which prevents the young men from ſink- 
ing into a ſtate of effeminacy. This is the more ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe they are frequently engaged in wars; 
for were it neglected, they would never be able to 


* their enemies. On ſuch occaſions, the em- | | 
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bio. TRAVELS THROUGH THE EMPIRE OFT IAPTANJ. 
manner, that they cannot turn to the one ſide, or 
the other. As for trade, they have none at preſent 
but with the Chineſe, the Dutch, and the inhabitants 
of Jeſſo. Formerly the Portugueſe ingroſſed the 
whole trade to themſelves; but in 1622 they were 


peror and. his great | officers of ſtate are Preſent to 


give encou 


„ 4. Gs 


Their inſtrumental muſick is not harmonious, | 
but ſome of the fingers-have exceeding good voices; 
and at the end of every play there is always an | 

| Portugueſe had loſt the commerce of this extenſive 


entertainment for the actors, provided at the joint 
expence of the company. There is one cuſtom wherein 
they differ from moſt other people in the univerſe, 
— that is, they keep their feſtivals for the moſt part 


in the nights; Whilſt others, conſiſtent with the order 


of nature, uſe that period of time for ſleep. For 
this practice they were formerly much ridiculed b 
Europeans; but what would one of theſe Japaneſe 
ſay, were he to come to England, and find that our. 
nobility and gentry ſeldom begin their entertain. 
ments till the honeſt induſtrious working man, the 
| _ tee rhe member of the community, is going to 
; anther circumftance_in their manners is, that 
inſtead of bowing to their ſuperiors, they ſtand ſtiff 
up before them. However, this is only an exterior 
ceremony; for whenever they 
iſtice, they kneel down before the magiſtrates. 


> 8 de, the 
ay, they * pull off their ſhoes when they go into 
their temples; gonſiſtent with the antient cuſtom, as 


related in the Old Teſtament, where we read that 
Moſes was commanded to take off his ſhoes, becauſe 


the on which he ſtood was holy ground; and 
we find that this cuſtom is {till peculiar to molt of | 


_ . the eaſtern nations. 8 

There is one circumſtance in the ferocity of their 
manners, which ſome may doubt the truth of; but 
vrhem we confider that it has been often related by 
the chaplains of the Dutch factory, from time to 
time, and all theſe gentlemen agreeing in the leading 
principles, we have but little feaſon to doubt their 
veracity. To this we may add, that every thing 
mentioned by them, has been confirmed by letters 
tranſmitted to the council of ſtate at the Hague, and 
entered on their public journals; that which we 
allude to is the following. 5 
When a great man makes a, public feaſt or enter- 
tainment, he calls his ſervants together, and aſks 
them, which of them will, for his ſake, kill themſelyes 
before the gueſts. 


ſo from motives of ſuperſtition, has ſome honour con- 


fefred upon his family. Complying with the bar-] 


barous requeſt, the ſervant takes a knife and rips up 
his own bowels, which by the ſpectatôrs is conſidered 


as a real a& of heroiſm: It is certain; however, that 


this practice is not ſo common as ſome have 
repreſented it to be; for, according to the latter 

accounts, it ſeldom takes place but on very ſolemn 
occalions, _  .. | 3 

They have many good regulations concerning their 
highways; for at the end of every nine miles, poſts 
are fixed up, mentioning the diſtances. from the place 
where they ſet out ;-and alſo, from the town whither 
they intend ta go. But they have no public houſes 
nor inns for the entertainment of "travellers; and 
what is a moſt inſupportable nuiſance is, that when 


they execute malefactors, they crucify them with their | 
heads downwards, and leave the bodies hanging in 
to their factory in this empire, remains..upwards-.of; 
eight months in the year; and they are ſuch laves, ta 
Veen thats dee e Fu, te 


that manner along the ſides of the road. This creates 
2 ſtench, which, often proves fatal 


8 ” 


| accuſed of havin 


at Jar 


improve their fortunes on t 


go into a court of 


notwithſtanding a 


* 


None of them are compelled to 
comply with his requeſt; but he who is led to do] 


ſo much as ſuffered to have a 4 : 
houſes during the night. If th a a - 
'noiſe, they blow a horn, and the governor immediate- 


a moft int ves fa 
to travellers ; for the roads are lad out in ſuch | 


having formed a.conlpiracy againſt th 
government, and all the Shriſtians in the empire were 
put to death. At the fame time 3 law was made, 
prohibiting any chriſtians from. ever coming to trade 
there again; and thus the Portugueſe, by the meddling 
intrigues of their jeſujts, 25 the benefits of a 
commerce that *might have been of great ſeryice to 


them, even in the prelent ge. 

We have already taken notice, chat the Dutch, to 
their everlaſting diſhonqur, con Ron to tread upon 
the croſs, of which we ſhall relate the particulars more 


The Dutch; having learned in what manner the 


empire,  zefolved to profit by their weakneſs, and 
imprudence of the 


| jeſuits. This, however, could got be done without 


practiſing ſuch groſs hypocriſy as is diſhonourable 
even to mention; but the love of truth impoſes the 


melancholy taſk, The Dutch having fitted out a con- 


ſiderable fleet, ſailed for Japan; and arriving thither, 
ſent meſſengers on thore, who were conducted to the 


emperor, and declared to him, that they were not 
| chiiſtians. As a proof of their ſincerity, they told 


him, that they were ready at any time to trample 
upon the croſs. As neither the emperor hug 3% 
council had an opportunity of making proper en- 
quiries concerning the truth of what was advanced by 


them; fo their ſimple aſſertion was taken as - 


the declaration of men who ſpoke the dictates 9' 


| their conſciences; and ever ſince they have been 


permitted to have a factory there; although for their 
mean compliance, and abominable hypocriſy, 
they are deſpiſed by all the European nations. But 

I theſe privileges, if they deſerve. 
ſuch an honourable name; yet the Japaneſe: are ſo 


jealous of the Dutch, that when any of their ſhips 
arrive, 2 magiſtrate goes on board, | 
account of the number. of their men. - 
| conveys on ſhore their ſails, rigging, and guns, which 
[they keep till ſuch time as they are ready to e 


He likewiſe 


on their voyage home to Europe. From this cir- 
cumſtance it will appear, that the Dutch are ready 
even to ſacrifice their lives for the benefits ariſing 95 ; 


commerce; for when deprived of their fails anc 
rigging, at ſuch a vaſt diſtance from ſhore, the 
Br could ſoon murder them, nor could the 

utch ſhips afford them any refuge. Their factory, 
which ſtands on the point of a rock, and is ſeparated 
from the city by a. river and a wall, bas no com- 


'munication with the inhabitants during nine months, 
in the year. Thevenot, who viſited Japan, and whoſe 
teſtimony 9 that part of the world, and the 
manners of the peop 5 

queſtion, writes of them in the following manner z 
but more particularly of the iſland of Diſnia, which is 
the place near where the Dutch have their. HI 


e, has never yet been called in 


and where they are treated with every mark of 
nally. | : 15 : 5; 1 8 pf 2141 5 1 f 
his Iſland (fl: «Oe j not above two miles in 
circumference, and no Dutchman can ſtir out of it, 
or come into the town of Nanguaſaque, to which 
the iſland. is joined by a bridge, without hazarding 
his being cut in pieces by the guards who are ap- 
pointed to watch their motions; not are the 


- 


the Dutch, 
candle in their 


centinels hear a 


ly ſends a party to inquire the reaſon; and if it hap- 


pens that any quarrels have ariſen among the Dutch-; 


men, they are puniſhed in the moſt exemplary man- 
ner. In this laviſh condition the Dutch belgpgin 
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the charaters of men, they fink down into the moſt ][ turn, the Dutch receive ſilver by weight, fine copper. 
: abject ſtate of ſervility. _ ES; cabinets made according to the'faſhion- of the coun«- 5 
At the ſeaſon when the Dutch fleet is expected, try, with a yariety of other things j which, when _ 
the governor of Nanguaſaque places centinels on || brought to Holland; turn out to great advantage. 


the hills, to give notice of the approach of any ſhips ; || The Dutch carry over to Japan fire-arms in the ſame. 
and when the 7 appear, a boat is diſpatched with || manner as was formerly done by the Portugueſe, _ | 
an officer on LET who ſends an expreſs to the which is perhaps one of the moſt impolitic ſpecies of . 


emperor; and the Dutch then muſt move no. fur- 
ther till an expreſs returns. 95 

In the mean time a particular account is taken 
of the cargo of every ſhip; with the name, age, and 
ſtature of every man on board, and an interpreter 
tranſlates it into the Japaneſe language. When the 
expreſs returns, the ſhip's crew are permitted to 
come on ſhore, and all muſtered before a Japaneſe 
commiſſary ; and every perſon is called upon by name, 
to give an account of his age, quality,, and office, 
to ſee if it agrees with the particulars firſt tranſ- 
' mitted to the emperor. . After this, they are again 
. ſent on board, and the hatches ſealed by a Japaneſe 
officer; nor can they be opened without permiſſion 
from the governor, who always ſends a perſon to 
ſee what is taken out, and who ſeals up the hatches 
again, Nor dare the Dutch failors light a candle 
on board, nor make any noiſe; which if done, they are 
ſeverely puniſhed. - The crew of the ſhips are not 
| pe to have any converſation, nor any com- 

munication, with each other; nor is any officer 
permitted to go on ſhore, except the perſon appointed 
to carry the preſent to the emperor. The emperor 


having accepted of the preſent, and made up another | 


for the company, the Dutch officer is conducted | 
under a ſtrong guard to Nanguaſaque, in the ſame: 
mariner he was brought from it, which' generally 
takes up above two months. The Dutch officer, who 
on this occaſion attends the emperor, falls down on 


his knees before him, after having trampled on the | 


' eroſs; and declared he is not a Chriſtian ; and they 
obſerve the ſame ceremony when they approach any of 
the great officers of ſtate, 0 Wes 
While the Dutch ſhips remain in the harbour, none 
of the natives of Japan are permitted to go on board 
to trade with the ſailors ; and thoſe who carry pro- 
viſions are not ſuffered to take any money for. them, 


till the permiſſion to trade comes from the emperor, | 


and then they deliver in their accounts, and are paid. 
After this, fix perſons from every ſhip are permitted 
to come on ſhore, and trade for themſelves, and to 
remain on ſhore four days ; but they are obliged to 
take up their lodgings in the ſuburbs. When theſe 
ſix men return on board, ſix more from each ſhip are 
permitted to ſucceed them, and traffick in the ſame 
manner. As for the merchandize belonging to the 
company, the Dutch make a particular invoice of 
them, with their prices: which, being tranſlated into 
_ the Japaneſe language, is affixed to the gate of the 
town, next to the factory, ſo that every perſon may 
know what to purchaſe; and this table or bill is kept 
fixed up fix weeks together, in order that there may 
8 trade. | 3 1 N 
he Js are generally paid for in ſilver 
weight bor they re NG a. beſides ſome ſmall 
3 of copper. After fix weeks free trade, there 
is no further communication allowed between the 
apaneſe and the Dutch; nor is there much neceſſity for 
it, as that is ſucceeded by the ſeaſon when the Dutch- 
men are obliged to begin their voyage to Europe. 
As the ' Japaneſe know that the Dutchmen bring 
no women along with them, ſo they endeavour to 
avail themſelves of that circumſtance, which is not 
at all difficult, ſeeing they have always a great num- 


* 


trade that was ever yet. undertaken by the Euro- 
ns. | $4 


” 


| Many of the European merchants have wondered. 


why the Dutch would under 


all- theſe indignities 
for the benefit of that kind 


' commerce which they 


gering the lives of men who have no farther objects in 
view than that of procuring a ſubſiſtence, To: 
this it is anſwered, that this trade is far more ad an- 
tageous to the Dutch than ſome of their European 
neighbours are apt to imagine; for the Dutch 
having monopelized a vaſt number of different ar- 
ticles of commerce to themſelves, they triumph over the 
ſcrupulouſneſs of the inhabitants of thoſe nations who. 


practiſed by themſelves. One great, and indeed an 
eſſential article of their commerce with the inhabi-” 
tants of Japan is, the ſpice trade; which they have in 


right to enjoy, or power to ſecure conqueſts, triumph- 
over our weakneſs, and acquire: immenſe fortunes at 
the expence of honour and conſcience,-and to the pre- 
judice of Great Britain, the queen of nations, and 
empreſs of the ſeas. | HER = 77 

Had we an equal ſhare of the ſpice trade with the 


conſequences; for it is well known that theſe articles 


than in Europe. At the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Dutch purchaſe goods from all the fleets that come 
from other nations in Europe; and with theſe they 
trade to Japan, where they receive a moſt valuable 
confideration in return. Bullion itſelf. is not in its 


valuable as the ſpices, which they have robbed us of; 


quantities every year, in order to enhance the price; 
ſo. that in this reſpect they may be conſidered as the 


common enemies of mankind... 2 


would deprive mankind of the benefit; and defeat the 
deſigns of creation and Providence. Two thirds of 
the world never taſte thoſe delightful fruits; for our 


reap the advantages of this branch of commerce, join 


have not an opportunity of diſpoſing of in foreign 
countries. f ; 

into their hands all the wine, corn, and oil in the 
world, as well as the aromatic ſpices, they would cer- 


This is the diſtinguiſhing. charaReriſtic of a demo- 
cratical form of government, which inriches a few, 
and keeps the generality of the people in a ſtate of 


ſentiment takes place only among the inhabitants of 


| conſidered as not worthy of being ſought for at the. - 
expence of ſo much blood, and the continual endan- 


do not chooſe to ſtoop to the ſame abje& methods as are 


a manner wholly. ingroſſed to:themſelves. And here 
it is ſurpriſing to conſider that the Engliſh | ſuffer; - 
ſuch an infringement on their trade, as that of. wait-: 
ing tamely at the pleaſure of the Dutch, who, without 


Dutch, it would be attended with the moſt beneſicial 
of commerce are more frequently aſked for in Afia 


own nature conſidered as an article of commerce fo: 


and of theſe precious commodities they deſtroy aſt 


God has bountifully furniſhed the world with ſpices, 
as well as with all other forts of commerce, in order to 
make his creatures as happy as is conſiſtent with the 
ſtate of affairs in this world; but thoſe monopoliſers 


Dutch neighbours, rather than ſuffer our people to 
avarice to meannels, and deſtroy in the bud what they 
Nay, it may be ſtly added, that could they engroſs 


tainly do it, and leave their fellow. creatures to ſtarre. 


| 
ſlavery. It is however happy for the world, that this | 
4 
| 


ber of flaves. Theſe they let out for a certain price || one particular country.” We confider their conduct 

to the Dutch feamen, which iniquitous branch of || as even beneath contempt ; and we look upon their 

commerce brings them in many conſiderable adyan- |} avarice as a diſgrace to human nature. Had their am- 
8 * ä ; | e NT bition to acquire a name been equal to their avarice to 
Wich reſpect to the goods which the Dutch earry to procure fortunes, and-entail riches, upon their families, 
apan, they conſiſt of almoſt all the common manu- {| we ſhould have ſeen the face of human affairs totally: 

Aures in Europe; ſuch as hardware, toys, woollen || changed ; and men, deſpicable in their firſt ap A 
cloth, linens, dreſſed leather, gloves, beads, watches, || might, like the Romans of old, give laws to the uni- 
ſail-cloths, and a multitude To other articles. In re- || verſe. But private intereſt took place of glory, and 
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all that is conſidered as | 
of this lower world ſunk as it were into oblivion, 
while-riches were ſought after without a taſte to en- 


joy them, and honours: never could obtain, where they | 


could not 8 ſit. | Lt. 
Having ſaid thus much concerning the eonduct of 
the Dutch, with which we cannot imagine any rea- 
ſonable man will be offended, we ſhall proceed to a 
farther inveſtigation of the manners of the people in 
Japan; and then deſeribe more at lalge the face of the 
country. This will be found the more neceſſary, 
when it is conſidered that deſcriptions of different 
places, various countries, and diſſimilarity of man- 
ners, make up one general landſcape; and, at the end 
of our narrative, we behold, in epitome, what was be- 
fore laid out in detaehed pieces. ES 
The Japaneſe have almoſt all ſorts of cattle and 


= ee 22 72 are found in Europe, but their horſes are 


all. Rice is the principal grain the country 
affords, Which always grows in water till it is ripe. 
They have alſo ſome very good wheat, but not in 


ſuch quantities as rice, though much efteemed, and 


of great ſervice to the inhabitants. Their huſband- 
men are ſlaves; for they have no other wages than 


What are allowed them by their maſters; and when] 


power takes/place of law 
triff ing and * nificant. 
wondered at, w 


rotections are generally 
his is not much to be 
we conſider the manners of the 
ple, Who, from the early ages of the world, have 
Eretained this barbarous cuſtom. 8 
Phe Japaneſe have a much better taſte in laying 
out-their gardens than is common with the natives of 
China; for before their houſes is a large plot of ground 
laid out in walks, mounts, and terraces, adorned with 


greens and flowers, which are ſeen from the ſtreets, | 


there being always a large viſta from the out- 
ward gate, through the houſe to the garden. With 
ri ſpect to the ferm of the country, it varies accord- 


ing to the ſituation of the different provinces, ſome 


of which are low, but in general they are mountain- 


taing which equals that of Teneriffe; for although it 


ſtands near fixty miles within land from the ſhote, yet 


the mariners can ſee it above one hundred miles before 


they approach the ſhore. There are likewiſe a vaſt 
number of volcanos, or burning mountains, and they 
are more dreadful during the time that eruptions take 


place, than either Veſuvius or Etna. 


% 
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It is well known that the Japaneſe are very ing 
nious in making up; their-fine lacker and varniſh of 
which we ſhall give the following account from Ta- 

vernier; the Dutch miſſionary, and ſeveral other wri- 

ters, particularly from ſome papers publiſhed in the 

Philoſophical Tranſactions. 5 

„The varniſh uſed by the Japaneſe is made of 

Turpentine, and a curious ſort of oil which they 
mix together, and boil into à convenient conſiſtence, 

which never cauſe any ſwellings in the faces or hands 

of thoſe who are employed in working it. 55 | 
The ſwellings that often happen to thofe that 
work the lackered ware, and ſometimes to thoſe that 
paſs hy the ſhops, ariſes from the lack, and not the 
varniſh; for the lack is compoſed of the juice of a 
tree, and is of the colour of cream. The ſurface, 
when expoſed to the ſun, immediately turns black, 
after which it is ſtirred together, till it is reduced to 
a proper conſiſtence, ſo as to be proper for uſe. It is 
then put into a barrel, and ſtirred twenty- four hours 
together with a. piece of iron, till it becomes quite 
black; they then mix with it a quantity of the aſhes 
of burnt boughs, and afterwards lay the whole com- 
poſition on the thing they deſign to lack. Wh A 
This part of the proce(s being over, they lay 
the lackered goods to dry in the ſun; aud when it is 
hard: they rub it with ã ſmobth ſtone and water till 
it is as plain as glaſs. In the ſame manner all other 
colours are laid on, except gold, which is done in the 


— 


following ingenious manner. : 
The varniſh is prepared as has been already men- 


over it gold or ſilver ! 


of it. The whole hiſtory of their country reſts 


tioned, and that being-laid upon the thing to be 


* 
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good and noble on the theatre | 


painted, it is let ſtand till it dries, and then they lay 
| | or, in more inferior things, 
the duſt of pins. | „„ | 888 
It is certain that the Japaneſe are very ingenious 
in theſe matters; but the people of Europe have now 
in ſome meaſure rendered all diets ee unneceſ- 
ſary, for the improvements that have been made from 
time to time among us, have taught the world that we 
can improve upon any plan Whatever. 
With refpe&t to learning, they have very contracted 
motions, for the whole of their knowledge con- 
ſiſts in reading, writing, and repeating the tra- 


| ditions concerning their country, which have been 


handed down by their anceſtors. It is certain, how- 
ever, that they are good mechanics; for thoſe ar- 


PIricles which are bought by the Dutch, and imported 
into Europe, ſhew that they are far from bei 


deſti- 
tute of real genius. They are ſo ingenious in the art 
of making warlike inftruments, that one of their broad 
ſwords will cut any common piece of iron quite 
through. ' | 85 F 3 5 1 
In writing, they uſe the ſame characters as the Chi- 
neſe; they write in the ſame manner from the top to 
the bottom; but ſtill the two languages are very 
different; noris it an . matter to aſcertain wherein 
the difference conſiſts, They have no cyphers where- 
by they can caſt up accounts; but they uſe a little 


4 


board with parallel lines; and a bead, which they 


move from one line to the other, All their degrees of 


{ nobility are conferred by the high prieſt, which ſeems. 


to be the only merk of diſtinctzon which they now 
enjoy. The a& of confetring titles of honour was 
in former times confined to the prieſthood, but in lat- 
ter ages it was claimed by 'princes, whoſe province it 
now is. © Phe reaſon is obvious; for in antient times 


Uthe prieſts had great power, but the regal dignity. 


provainng over ſuperſtition, the kings of the world have 
ſupported their right, and eſtabliſhed their grandeur. _ 
In this country there are many medicinal ſprings, 


| land the people know how to make proper uſe of them 
ous. In-particular there is 2 e ed ie | 


to the beſt advantage, in the cure of many diſtemper 

to which they en ſubject. With mes 
to phyſical knowledge, they are extremely ignorant, 
ſo far as relates to the theory; nor is it much better 
with them in the practice of ſurgery, They know 
not the art of letting blood when a patient is afflicted 3 
for whenever a perſon complains that he is ſick, they 
give him cold water to drink, not do they deny him 


i] "x thing he has a mind to partake of. 


t is certain that the uſe of gunpowder and fire- 
arms was not known among them till they became 
acquainted with the Portugueſe, and after them with. 
the Dutch; and yet for all that, the Japaneſe pretend 
that they knew that art long before they were viſited 
by the Europeans. This will appear the leſs pro- 
bable, when we conſider thateven to this day they, 
are but little acquainted with the uſe of fire-arms ;. 
and as for military exerciſe, they are totally ignorant. | 

reſts on 
tradition; and as to aſtronomy, they know nothing - 
at all of it, contenting themſelves with believing the 
lies told by their aſtrologers who, under pretence of 
being able to reveal the knowledge of future events 
from obſerving the motions of heayenly bodies, keep 
them in a continual ſtate of ignorancgcge. 


are, in the firſt place, under an ariſtocratical form of 
government, being ſubje& to their own princes, who 
have a ſort of ſovereign power in their own domi- - 
nions. But all theſs princes are ſubject to the 

emperor, who can depoſe them when he pleaſes, and 
at the ſame time ſeize upon all their territories, as 
well as their perſonal eſtates. In former times, the 
emperor of Japan was high prieſt of the country ; but 
a revolution having taken place, and a new race of 


| fovereigns aſcended the throne, the regal and pontifi- 


ca] dignities were ſeparated; and at preſent the high 
prieſt, being the deſcendant of the antient royal Ei: 
exerciſes the pontifical office, leaving the emperor 
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* 1 mika every duty of a civil nature. To this it. 


30 | may 
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Court till they are provided with employmeiits, and 
for the farther e the government, oaths gf | 
e 


bably the revenues for, the ſupport. of 
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may be added, that the emperor, by the conſtitu 98 
laws of the country, is obliged to. marry;one fogbe 
daughters of the high.prieſt ;, but this praRice, is Far 
ther, of a. religibug than,a, 
be emperor commits. the adminiſtrationof public 


affairs to four of his: principal mipiſters ;. but he has 


no favourite or prime governor whatever. His privy] 
council conſiſts of- twenty-eight members, of which 
four are petty kings, whom he conſiders as his vaſſals. 
Theſe vaſſals are obliged to attend at court fix months 
in 5 year, and each of them has a houſe: adjoin- | 

ing to che imperial palace... 4 
The eldeſt ſons, of the nobility are alſo kept at 


allegiance are adminiſtered every year; and ſo jealous 
is the prince of his ſubjects, . that he has ſpies at all 


times throughout every. part of the country, But this 


is not all; for the.emperor being no ſtranger} to the 
reſtleſs diſpoſition. of his ſubjects, employs all thoſe 
who have not a way of geting a ſubſiſtence, to mend 
the highways, and erect public buildings. This is 


a very prudent meaſure, and were it to 


* 


undoubted] a 
imitated by our European princes, we ſhould not 
2 ſo many public executions of criminals 
When the emperor of Japan goes abroad, he is ge- 
nerally attended by five or fix thouſand, of his guards; 
and his ſtanding army amounts to one hundred thou- 
ſand foot, and twenty thouſand horſe. And yet this 
ſeems. to be a ſpecies of madneſs, or rather it 
is conſiſtent. with that effeminacy of manners ſo 


peculiar to the eaſtern nations. For why ſhould; 


a ſovereign, whoſe, dominions are circumſcribed. by 
1e ſea, keep up a ſtanding army, when he: conſiders 
the internal defence; of his empire, and the ſecurity: 
of his ſubjects, depend upon a: 
regulated, aad conducted by officers, who, have the 
honour of their prince, and the happineſs of their 
fellow ſubjects, more in view than any; pecuniary: 
emoluments ? ; nnr, a. 
© That the revenues of this emperor are great, was 
never yet diſputed; but yet. we bave ſome; reaſon to 
believe that our, Dutch miſſionaries, either from miſ- 
information, ot perhaps from worſegmotives, have 
exaggerated them to an intolerable height, eſpecially 
while they tell us, that the annual ſum exceeds all the 
revenues of the European princes put together. Pro- 
the emperor's 
court may amount to one million ſterling z and this 
is an amazing ſum, when compared with the ſtate, 
dignity, and revenues gf, many. of out European 
1 who: look upon theinſel ves as ſuperior to 
others. i e 
The ariſtocratical power preyails ſo much in this 
country, that not only the petty kings, but every 
lord of a diſtrict, and even the father of a family, have 
the power of life and death; and they condemn; their 
dependents, without being called to any account by the 
ſovereign. The laws are not written, and therefore 
every one. is left to explain them in what manner he 
pleaſes, fo that the forms of political juſtige muſt be 
very imperfect. And here we obſerve, with a great 
man now alive, that when the adminiſtering of juſtice 
depends on the capricious. paſſions. of men, - then there 
is an end of civil government, or rather civil govern- 
ment has not had. a beginning. The greateſt curſe 
that can befall a community, . is that of having juſtice 
adminiſtered in a partial manner; for in Vain are 
judges ſincere or upright, if the channels of juſtice 
are corrupted. „ 75 
The petty kings and princes. are ſeldum put to 
death, notwithſtanding theit offences may be of the 
moſt atrocious nature. In all ſuch caſes they are 
baniſhed to ſome deſart iſlands, where they are con- 
demned to ſervile employments, either during their 
natural lives, or for a certain number of years. The 
puniſhments of the ordinary ſort of people depend, 
on the will of the judges by hom they are condemned. 
In ſome caſes they are hurnt alive; but thieves in 
general are crucified with their heads downwards. 
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atrocious. crimes, they are torn in pieces by 
wild borſes, and ſometimes they are boiled to death in 
pill; and if a priſoner is ptroſcribed, and refuſes to deli- 


ver kimſelf up to public juſtice, any perſon hop meets 


hin ma kill him. titan zielt z 
wy a n of a etime committed by 
him againſt the martial law, he is firſt tried, and, if 
found guilty, permitted to take his own life away t 
for it is :confidered as diſhonourable among 
Japaneſe for à ſoldier to be put to death by the _ 
of the common executioner, This ſentiment is of 
great antiquity, for nothing was more common; amon 

the. Romans, than to furniſh: the condemned ſoldier 
with inſtruments in order to put a period to his own. 
exiſtence. ,,The ſentiment itſelſ is however barbarous, 
for, the, greateſt inſtance of cowardice | conſiſts in a 
man's depriving himſelf of that life which is not in 
his power to re Ore. \ Ot 7 + 19993 
[he Japaneſe are all idolaters; and more ſo in theis 
forms of worſhip chan the Chineſe. . Beſides ulicthe 
viſible heavenly bodies, they worſhip idols of 4 
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gine, for no other. purpoſe beſides that of ſtriking a 


1 terror into. the minds. of the beholders. In their 


ſentiments concerning the leading principles of reli 


| gion, they are far from being uniform. In general, 


they believe in the immortality of the ſoul; but at the 
ſame time they admit of tranſmigration, much in 
the ſame. manner as the northern Chineſe and eaſtern 
Tartats. They have two idols whom they Sonſider 
as ſuperior to all the others, namely, Xaca and Amida, 
wbom they generally apply to under any forts: of 
affliction: . They give no account of the creation of 
the world, though they do not own it to be eternal. 
They have many convents, and the fecluſes live in 
them unmarried, ſubmitting, according to their orders 
and rules, to ſeveral auſteritiees. 
Their prieſts are ſo ſtrict, that when it is diſ- 
covered that a penitent has not confeſſed all his fins, 
he is puſhed headlong from a rock, and daſhed in 
pieces. This barbatous cuſtom has obtained ſuch 
reſpe& in Japan, that all ranks of people are obliged? 
to. ſubmit to it. It is probably owing to ſuch things 
that the inhabitants are fo-batbarous to ſtrangers; for 
can thoſe men-ſhew pity or compaſſion to thoſe they 
are anacquainted*with;” while they have none for rela- 
tions and friends? LIES: 39023 ory) 
The city of Meaco is a ely temple built of free 
ſtone ; and Captain Saris tells us, that the body of it 
is as large as one of our cathedrals. It is ſupported 
by ſtrong pillars, and on the altar is the image of an 
idol in copper gilt, which reaches as high as the roof. 
According to Sir Thomas Herbert, the chair in which 
this idol ſits, is ſeventy feet high and eighty broad! 
his head is big enough to contain fifteen men, and his 
| thumb is ſorty inches round; ſo that we may be able 
to form;ſome notion of its magnitude. The temple 
ſtands on an eminence; and on each ſide of the aſcent 


are fifty ſtone pillars, and on the top of every pillr 


a lantern, which makes a great ſhe at night. There 
are no leſs than ſixty other temples near this city, and 
in them are upwards of three thouſand idols. 
. Adjoining to the road between Jeddo and Surungo, 
ſtands the idol Dabis, made of copper, and in the 
form of 2 man, ſitring on his legs, and extending his 
arms, being about twenty feet high. Like moſt other 
Pagan prieſts,” thoſe of Japan are not behind any in 
the world, in playing their tricks upon the credulous. 
Thus we find, that in the city Tencheda;” there is 
temple, where, on the firſt day of the new moon, 
they preſent a young virgin on the altar to the idol. 
The whole temple is for ſome time illuminated, after 
which the lights are in a moment put out, and then a 
buman being, doubtleis one of the prieſts, comes and 
lies with the young woman. She is made, however, 
to believe, that it is the god, who, from motives of 
love for her, takes upon him a human form, in order 
to enjoy her. This abominable cuſtom can de 
compared to nothing wr read of in hiſtory, except 
the feaſts in the Grecian temples, 3 in La- 
„ . | | _ cedzmon, 
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_ Kined wth muſic; The prieſts 
5 Himſelf, who fits uncovered when an of them are 


Dries; but chis will fit apprat 
be ah ie, the Portug 


eren ſuperior to it. 


| petor Marched againſt them, and the Chriſtians" were 
„ed thoulagt ef den were 
either Rille in battle, or 


4 
. 
LI | 


_ tianitys\ were obliged to 
che [gin government. hes above ſixty thouſand: 
perſons: wese! cruelly: put td death, merely becauſe 
dent of the ſtate. 2 


dlfferegt from the Chineſe, agreeing only in this, 
that all perſons joined 


l r | agen 
13 idol. [ he bridegroom and bride- have each a lighted | 
dorch in their hands, whileithe bonze or prieſt reads 


who are-prefent, waſh them happineſs, at the ſam 


The men are permitted to have as N 


receiye no marriage portions with chem. The woman 


to prevent all — ns to the committing o that 
crime, open ho are permitted for lewd women, 


8 * thoſe.-whohave 


in learning, at the expence of the emperor. 3 b 


- — 2 
3 — 
— 


tant from each other, ſo differ- 
ent manners and euſtoms. Some however, are genes 


N countrythanz\Sir Thomas Herbert: he tells us; 
That the young woman is highly honoufed ever aftet 
this, and; at her coming out of the temple; is enter: 
are not only xeſpected 


D thepeople” in general, but even by the emperor 


ut. Phe eee jeſuits, who have written of 
gin vety black and odigits character of their 


. thoſe he ape aequainted with the 


of the Japaneſe to popery, and-they taught them that 
the church was not only inde af th. 
This fo hnch inrmed We oft. 


peror, that be imagined they were going to eſtabliſh 


nen ſovereignty above the civil power. Theſe 


Obriſtian converts were then extremely numerous; 


dan ding that they were devoted to deſtruction, 
wok up arms In their own defence, and cut to pieces 
3 and having wa ved a 85 torch three times round 


a partjoof the emperor's forces. Upon that, the em- 


put to the torture; and 
ben 1 Chriſtian prieſt was taken id a houſe, all 
— in that houſe were put to death along wichhim; 


* 


d 4 Writing, declaring, that 
orred- if ain ak uber five of 


_ "and: ſuch zs were in 7 vf fafouring - Chrifs | 


ieftsmade them believe the church was indepen-: 
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In ß their marriage ceremonies the Japaneſe are very 


together in wedlock muſt at- 
in the: temple before the image of the 


time giving preſents to the bride, who throws all her 
toys aud childiſh playthings into the fire. Then they 
ſacrifice an ox to the idol of the temple, each perſon 
t being obligel to bat a part of it, and the reſt | 

d- among. the” prieſts, except a ſmall pat, 
6 888 
; From the temple they return home in triumph, and 
on... theſe occaſions the 5 laſts ſeveral days. 


as they can ſupport, and they have an abſolute power 
over their women, being at liberty to turn them away, 
or put them to death when they pleaſe; but they 


found guilty of adultery is puniſhed with death ; but 


particalar reſtrictions. In the marriage ſtate, 
(ee ſome practices which are very barbarous. 
„they reckon it na crime to procure abortion, 

e ſeveral children whom they cannot 
ſupport, are permitted to deſtroy the females ; but᷑ all 
the males are taken care of at the expence of govern- 
ment, and brd up (bo As ps or 3 — 

loyments, .neceflary;for-the ſupport; of the ſtate. 

Hy 8 8 their young children in, 
cold water ʒ and the prieſts are obliged to inſtruct them 


As the great number of provinces in Japan, and the 
iſlands g which, tcompoſe the empire," are ſituated diſ. 1 


ral, particularly ſuch as relate to their funerals. In 
that they have retained ſomething which is ſimilar to 
the practices of thoſe: who refide both within ard 
without the Ganges in che Eaſt Indies. On the day 
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as TRAVELS THROUGH THE EMPIRE. OF, JAPAN.. | 


dedæmon, where ſuch things were practiſed more pub- 
_  lHicklythan in Japan. Indeed the account of this cir- | 

- cumiftance is confirmed by all thoſe writers who have lations of th: | 
: 4 — us any kiſtor of Japan, but pürticularty our firſt move forward, cloath 
4 * - * te | 


appointed for the funeral, a large ſquare pile of wood | 


1 


is erected without the town; and the friends and re- 


deceaſed being aſſembled, the women 
decke in white, which/ i, the 
colour of mourning here, as well as in China. The 
Women of quality are carried in litters of cedar, and 
After them follow the men richly drefled, according 
to the faſhion of the country; the bonzes, or ries 


follow after, drefled in their robes, and one" of them 
carries in his hand a lighted torch, fihging with his 
brethren as he goes along. Some carry tratsbaſon 

which they beat upon like drums, and others baſkets 
of flowers, which . the ground, thereby 


ay RQ 


1 out that the foul is fin to paradiſe, or at 


aft to a more; happy ſtate thin it Was in before. 


Several banners, With the names of their idols, and 


e of the-ſtate, but 


y have often very differ- 


ed-in White, and his hands joined together in a =o 


1 


lanterns full of Tights, are carried before the corpſe, 
which js placed upright upon à ſort of :cquch, cloath- 


ing poſture. "The children of 'the-deceated follow 


after; the oldeſt of whom carries a lighted torch in his == 


hand. Having walked three times in procefion round 
the funeral pile, near which are placed! tables, with 
all forts of proviſions, the chief bonze begins a bymn; 


his head, tells the ſpectators that the foul never had a 
beginning, nor will it ever have an end. He then 
ings the torch away, which the children of the de- 
aa ke op; aid Endle the f throwing 
on dil and feverat ſweet ſpices, till the body is con- 
ſumed to aſhes. After this, the children offer incenſt, 
and adore their father as being in a ſtate of happineſs. 
The net day they return to the place, and put up 
the aſhes and bones into a gilded urn, which is hung 
up in the houſe for ſome time, and afterwards interred 
with much folemnity. And "I ſeventh day, feventh 
month, and ſeventh year, the children offer incenſe, 
my phy theit de votions to their 'deceaſel parents. 
Throughout the whole empire of Tiga the peo 
ple are much addicted to the 'mercantile arts; and 
though they carry on ſome trade with other nations, 
as we have already taken notice "off yet they chi 
ſubfiſtby'one iſland trading with angfher. Tpe reader 
wilt be better able to form ſome notion of the climate, 
when we inform him, that the empire extends from 
the chirtieth to the thirty-eighth degree of north” 
latitude; and in ſome places to the fottieth. It is 
about. one hundred-and fifty degrees gaſt of London; 


but, Jo far as we can learn, it was Pot Eee to the 


| 


: 


antients on account of their ignorance «nd rage 
To the northward of Japan we came to the land of 
Jeſſo, or, as the people call it, Yedſd ; which ex- 
tends from the foftieth degree of north latitude, into 
inhoſpitable deſarts; and, in the opinion of Tome, 
reaches as far as the continent of America. It does 


i 


ö 1 bi ee een eee 


„ | 


| 


aris 
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Thoſe in the fouthern'parts are well acquainted with 
commerce, andithey export to J apan and China all 
| E oi oS HY 236-413. fuck 


fair, well proportioned, and very civil to ftrangers. 
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ſmall tribute for the ſupport of the 
this ſo far from being owned by them as a ſign of 


from each other, that they reſemb 


They add further, that 


conſider in the order they lie before us. 


ſettle more to the ſouthward, and took alon 
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' ſuch articles. as are produced in their own country. 


The name of their captial city is Matzimacy 3 and 
as there is not à regal form of government in the 


country, the emperor of Japan keeps à garriſon here; 


but for all that the people never acknowledge them- 
ſelves ſubject to him, It is true, they pay: him a 
| rriſon; but 


ſubjection or vaſſalage, that it is really conſidered by 
them as a privilege ; for the ſoldiers in the garriſon are 


A ſetvige to them is ſuppreſſing kante, 207 neee 
| ing he peace. ; 1 of 


4 hd JJC 108 Jo LT 7 
he whole face of the country appears like one 
continued chain of mountains, running from the ſea 


of Japan to the northern ocean. It is, however, far 


from being barren; for the | yallies between the 


mountains produce all the neceſſaries of lite 3 and 
there is a vaſt number of mines of ſilyer and copper, | 


The rain. deſcending from the mountains brings 
down conſiderable quantities of gold duſt; and with the 


above different articles their trade is extenſive. Their 


buildings are very much, like thoſe of the Tartars, 
being only miſerable huts; and wer e ſo ſcattered 
the deſcription 

iven us of antient nations. This however is not to 
be wondered at, becauſe people, who live as it were 


in a fate of nature, have but faint notions of human 


ciety.; and without towns, and cities, where people 
an afſemble together, all the bonds of ſociety will 
atinue as it were in a relaxed Rate, and barbariſms 


OO. = 
Oo 


will reign predominant. in oppoſition to all attempts 
towards promoting refinements. 


As ſeveral attempts have been made to diſcover 
ther by 


whether America and Afia are joined 


land, ot only ſeparated by a ſmall arm of the ſea; 


we ſhall preſent the reader with an account of all that 


has been ſaid on that problematical part of hiſtory. 


There are ſome fragments in antient writers, Where, 
in giying an account of the weſtern parts of Africa, 
they tel] us, that there was a vaſt iſland far beyond the 
Atlantic ocean; but they do not call it by any name. 

D having ſailed to 
the weſtern coaſt of Africa, were driven towards this 
great weſtern iſland, where they ſettled.” Some of the 
moderns, particularly the late ingenious Dr. Smollet, 
have adopted this ſentiment; and although to one who 
conſiders hiſtory and geography in a ſuperficial manner, 
the notions may appear plauſible; yet ſound reaſon will 
Point out ſtrong objections r it, which we ſhall 


And firſt, ſuppoſing ſome perſons had been driven 
from Africa to America, by ſtreſs of weather; how 


could they have propagated their ſpecies in that part of 
the world, unleſs they had women among them? or how 


2 


could there have been cattle in that country, when it 
was firſt diſcovered by Columbus, unleſs the veſſels in 


which theſe ſtrangers ſailed bore ſome reſemblance} 
from cauſes, we ſhall find that the objection here ſtarted 


to Noah's ark, containing all forts of living creatures? 


I To this it is anſwered with modeſty, that the 
Africans, as well as all other people in antient times, 


ſeldom undertook ſmall or ſhort voyages to ſea, with- 
out taking their wives and children along with them. 
As for cattle, they were equally neceſſary, becauſe 
the people generally went from one. place to another 
in ſearch of new. habitations, and therefore it was 
abſolutely proper that they ſhould take along with 
them ſuch things as they wanted. It might there- 
fore happen that theſe adventurers. did really em- 
bark from the weſtern part of Africa, in order to 
with 
for their ſubſiſtence. 
the moral government 


them ever 


thing neceſſar: 
They by ch. 


might, conſiſtent wi 


of this world, be driven to the weſtward as far as 


America; and thus every thing might have been 
propagated in the ordinary way of generation and 
cultivation. . : B ; 


Secondly, it has been objected, if the antients| 


knew that ſome Africans had been driven on the coaſt 
of Aſia, there muſt have been a communication be- 


. tween them. Now this is not ſo much as intimated : 


þ 


Vor, II. No. 55. 


not told by whom, theſe accounts were bro 


[preſent age, who have brought things to light that 


* 


and to add to the force of the objection, let us only 


conſider ourſelves ſituated in an iſland ſurrounded by 


7 


the ſea; let us ſuppoſe ourſelves utterly unacquainted 
with navigation, or the exiftence of any other place 
in the whole univerſe beſides our own iſland; and let 
us ſee a few families embark in a veſſel, of a hom we 
hear no further accounts; will it not naturally follow; 
that they have periſhed at ſea ? But it is added, that 
accounts were tranſmitted of them, that they landed 
in a great iſland. far to the weſtward, and yet we are 
ught; nor 
does it appear, that for upwards of fixteen hundred 
years the Africans had any connection with their 
countrymen in America, if ever they had any at all. 
To this we ſhall anſwer in the ſame manner as we 
have to the former objection ; not by propoſing any 
ſcheme; of abſohute certainty, but rather by reſting 
the, whole upon ſuch probable conjectures as are con- 
ſiſtent with the nature of hiſtory, and indeed one of 
the moſt invariable rules by which it muſt always be 
underſtood and conductee. 7720 
It is much to be lamented, that all the antients are 
extremely deficient in chronology, which throws ſuch 
a cloud of darkneſs over hiſtory, that we are obliged 
to follow the line of conjecture without poſitive evi- 
dence. Thus we are not fully juſtified: by any ace- 
counts tranſmitted to us, whether there might not 
have been antiently a connection between Africa and 
America. Our antient hiſtories are filled with the 
accounts of battles, ſieges, and conqueſts, but they 
8 few anecdotes concerning the arts of peace. 
he Roman armies never penetrated to the N 
of Africa; and how do we know but that, while thoſe 
ambitious . conquerors, were endeavouring to inflave - 
one part of the habitable world, the inhabitants 
of ſome other parts might be carrying on commerce, 
and even ſending colonies from the mother country, 
to ſome more remote parts of the univerſe ? I ſay, how ' 
do we know? for there are ſeveral learned men in the 


never appeared worthy of notice to our anceſtors. = 
|| pon the decline of the Roman empire, an univer- 
{al darkneſs overſpread the world, learning was diſ- 
perſed, and the monuments of antiquity were de- 
ſtroyed. Thus we may conclude, that many records 
are now loſt, which, had they been preſerved, would 
temove all the objections which are generally brought 
againſt the peopling of America from Africa. Simi- 
larity of manners has been much inſiſted on; but, as 
we have before obſerved, they are not always to be 
truſted to. However, there is here one circumſtance 
of ſimilarity between the Africans and the Americans, 
-which ought nat to be paſſed over in ſilence. 5 

So far as we know, there is not now in the whole 
univerſe a body of people who practiſe the barbarous 
cuſtom of ſcalping, except the Americans. Now, 
ſuppoſing we ſhould take the liberty to trace effects 


is not ſo ſtrong as ſome may be apt to imagine. The 
antient people, called Philiſtines in the Old Teſtament, 
practiſed the barbarous cuſtom of ſcalping their pri- 
ſoners; and all thoſe who know any thing of hiſtory, 


know that theſe Philiſtines in after times laid the 


foundation of the famous rebublic of Tyre; and 


| though the inhabitants of Tyre were often engaged 


in commerce, yet they made it a rule to ſcalp their 
1 which is often alluded to, both in the Old 
Teſtament, and in Herodotus. FEE BE 
Carthage was peopled from Tyre, and it is well 

known that the Carthaginians extended the bounds of 

their empire as far as the weſtern parts of Africa. 
They ſtill retain: the ſame barbarous cuſtom; which 
circumſtance alone, were there no other to be of- 


ſered againſt the objection, would, to a reaſonable 


thinking man, have ſome appearance of truth. But 


all that is here advanced is in modeſty, and without 
the leaſt pretenſion to dogmatical aſſertions. rs 

To obviate all theſe difficulties,” ſome have held 
that Aſia and. America are contiguous, and that there 


is a paſſage from the one to the other by land, though 
8C | | we 


* 


of ſuch a conjunction, the following objection Has! 


_ It appears that there are many animals in Aſia, which 
were never 


lived many years on the ſcorching coafts of Africa, 


from the change of ' climate, yet for the moſt part 
lord of the univerſo. 


Scher, how did it happen that there was not à black 


the other hand, ſuppoſing the people of America to 


He ſaid, that men born in warm climates gradually 


princes and rs' prefiding over mercantile com- 
munities. No adequate 'reward has evef yet been 


and the continent 


modern adventurers have been able to diſcover this 
conjunction, though they have made many attempts 
towards doing it; and, in oppoſition to the exiſtence 


been ſtarted. | e 
Ik chere was really 4 communication between Aſia 
and America, by this country of Jeſſo, or any other 
land, then we Bound have found the fame beaſts, 
fowls, and other living creatures in both; wherea 
| heard of or known in America. "Nay, 
it is added,; that there are animals in America which 
could not live in Jeſſo, and conſequently could never 
have been brought from that part of Alia. ' * 
To this it is anſwered, that the objection itſelf is 
ſo weak; that it Tearcely deſerves a ferious refutation. 
odern navigators have taught us, and even to a viſible 
demonſtration, that ' thoſe who live in the coldeſt 
climates are likewife able to live in the warmeſt. 
Thus we find that many men have left Norway, the 
highlands'of Scotland, and other fterile climes, and 


as well as in the Weſt India ifſands.' And if the 
confſtitutions of men can ſubmit to” theſe changes, 
why not-beaſts'?* In removing from one country to 
another, Providence ſeems to conduct human affairs; 
and thus, though one out of an hundred may expire 


ninsty- nine live, to ſhew that God is the ſovereign! 


Again, it has been — 5 — that if all the parts of 
the Rabitable world had a communication with each 


man in America when it was firſt diſcovered? This 


objecti ion is founded upon a ſuppoſition t America 
was peopled either from 'Afia —— from Aſia, 
it muſt have been from Jeſſo, of which we are now 


treating. Nom the argument itſelf. carries no ſtrength 
* Kere for the inhabitants of Jeſſo are Hot 
black, but of i yellow copper” colour, reſembling 
the people in the northern parts of America. On 


Have deſcended . ane? ont the Africans, who are 
canfefledly it wilt not follow that they ſhould 
be fo — I had onee an ortunity of converſ- 
ing with the late-learned Mr. Ellis, of Gray's Inn, 
on this ſubject, and he told me that he had eee 
to the theory as well as practical part of the ſubject. 
change their colour, when they went to ſettle in 
colder ones; and therefore there was no impoſſibility 


Earthquakes might have 


bd 


; 


| 


In real blacks from Africa becomin ee | 
ated” their | 


is q'propagat 
ſpecies in weountry in al reſpets diffrent from their 


after having ſettled many years, 


. OWN. . ; 

From all that has been here advanced, it will ap- 
pear evident, that our modern adyenturers, in makin 
diſcoveries; have fallen very ſhort of the object aimed 
at! A reafon however may be affigned for this, but 
even to mention it is diſgraceful to thoſe Europe 


offered to thoſe brave men who are willing to vodergg 
any fatigues, in order to make new diſcoveries. Tl 
dangers are in à manner inexpreffible, but” fortitude 
and tefolution would enable men to encounter with 
them, could the parſimony” of princes be ſo fat con- 
quered as to offer them a füitable reward. But whe 


neve 


F 


propriety applied 


5 another; then all at 
2 1 and the end aim 


e 
ed 
Babe 


pros of Spitſbergen, and 2 | 
coveries of importance, 


the hopes of ſucceſs, they ſent ſome men on ſhore ; 


but ſcarce had they landed, when the ſavages took 
hold of them, and burnt them to aſhes. e have 


put likewiſe on ſome important paſſages which are to 
OW, : 8 , 7 
It is almoſt impoſſible for thoſe who reſide ln. 
country of liberty, to form an adequate notion of 
what travellers ſuffer who viſit foreign countries. 
And yet it frequently happens that circumſtances, are 
n in the repreſentation. The truth is, man- 
kind are not ſo degenerate as oy are repreſented by 
ſome, nor ſo virtuous as them deſcribed by. 
1 8 00 in oe of x Nee of ee 
we read, that the people are little better than barba- 
rians ; and yet when Father Averil, as we have men- 
[tioned before, travelled through that country, he was 


treated with, humanity, though he could not ſpeak 
one word of their 33 " by much the 145 | 


other countries, particulatly in the eaſtern parts of the 
world, where many of our travellers haye paſſed on 
junmoleſted ; for, as the poet ſays, 


' Preſence of mind, and courage in diſtreſs, 
; 


Are more than armies to procure ſucceſs. 


7 
l 
” 


| - Theſe obſervations may be with the moſt becoming 

| to Tonquin, the kingdom we are 
now about to deſcribe, and of which we. have pro- 
cured a much better account than otherwiſe we could 


= * <4, 


| have expected. Our travellers have told us much 
concerning it, but ſome freſh matter is added by. a 


learned German, who viſited moſt parts of it a few. 


men are employed in . en- 
terpriſes for no mare 7 th at mo! 
ſeaman receives in condu ing a veſſel from one port 


what a* common | 


jt 


-years ago. | dog» Hh 
£ E is ſituated nearer China than the empire of 
Japan, . ing about four hundred miles in length, 


and in ſome places not two hundred in breadth. It 


is divided into eight provinces, which we ſhall deſcribe 
in the ſame manner as they lie, in order; but firſt we 
[muſt take notice of the bay of Tonquin, by which 
the Europeans approach this kingdom, This famous 


and forty-ſix fathoms water, with exceeding good 
anchorage. Two great rivers empty themſelves into 

this bay, but at the mouth of theſe, rivers, there are 
ſeveral dangerous ſhoals. ge | 


By the River Domea, the European ſhi baving 
left the bay, enter the firſt harbour in the kingdou 


Tonquin, and at the mouth of it is a bar, two 


[{ miles in breadth, haying ſands on each fide. When- 


ot to conduct them in, and thoſe pilots are ſo well 


« 


oo ſhips come here, are obliged to wait for a 
; | 


except when they imagine the weather to be favourable. 
The mark of pri — is 2 protons high mountain 
called the Elephant, which muſt be brought to bear 
north-weſt and by north; and here it was that we 
landed, and proceeded to viſit the provinces. 
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centre of the kingdom, and has a great variety of 
mountains, LI vi lakes, and 921 cultivated 
rounds, which gives the face of the country a moſt 

utiful appearance. N 


This province is the emporium of commeree 3 | 


Tanam, the province we firſt viſited, is one of the || and here the Chineſe and Siameſe merchants come 


ſmalleſt in the kingdom, but produces vaſt quantities 
of rice; but cattle are not numerous. The whole 
of this province is very populous, and throughout 
every part of it we met with ſmall villages, but ſel- 
dom faw any of the women. More to the eaſtward is 
2 province diſtinguiſhed by the name of Eaſtward. 
This province is low, there being no mountains in it, 
but is ſo fertile in producing all the neceſſaries of life, 
that the people export large quantities every year, 
without ever knowing any thing of thoſe hardſhi 
| which ariſe from dearth or ſcarcity. Moſt of the 
inhabitants are fiſhermen, and there is a governor who 
refides-in Hean, the chief town of the province. In 
this town there is but one temple, built in the form 
4 pyramid, much in the ſame manner as in China. 
th uſes are low, moſt of them having only a 


annually to diſpoſe of their goods, and purchaſe others 
in their room. Hean, the chief town, conſiſts of at 
leaſt two thouſand houſes, inhabited chiefly by poor 
people, and by the ſoldiers who compoſe the garriſon; 
but the town has neither walls nor gates to defend it. 
For many years the inhabitants of this country lived 
on good terms with the Chineſe ; but the latter having 


{ill treated them in ſome bargains, they are now rept 


under very ſevere reſtrictions. They are almoſt in 
the ſame condition as the Dutch are in at Japan; ſo 
that nothing but avarice can induce them to ſubmit to 
ſuch indigmties, A | | 
The whole kingdom of Tonquin is for the moſt” 
part ky, but the ſeaſons are not diſtinguiſhed by 
the rains of ſummer and winter, as among us in Eu- 
rope; for inſtead of that they call them the Wet and 
Dry ſeaſon, The Chineſe, however, from wet to 


zround-floor ; and the ſtreets not being paved, are for 
2 moſt part covered with duſt or with mud. The 
ſouth province is an iſland, and has nothing remark- 
able in it, only that it is dangerous for any except 
pilots, and it frequently happens that even theſe pilots 
are miſtaken, which proves fatal to the paſſengers. 
Tenebea lies more to the ſouthward, and is very 
ſimilar to the laſt mentioned town, only the harbours 
arg more ſafe and commodious. There are vaſt quan- 
tities of rice continually growing; but the chief part 
of their trade conſiſts in exporting their fiſh, for on all 
their - ſea coaſts we met with ſew other perſons be- 
ſides fiſhermen, m— 

On the eaſt of qhis province we came to * e 
which is one of the largeſt in the kingdom; and here 
a body of . is continually ee, Theſe 
troops have no fire- arms, which is the rather remark- 
able, becauſe the jeſuits were once in this kingdom, 
and it is well known that wherever they went, they 

t-the people the art of making gunpowder. Had 
the jeſuits been hanged before they taught the Chineſe 
to make gunpowder, it — * have been of pu ſer- 
vice to the-mercantile world; but theſe holy fathers 
were willin eee honour, ay re" and in- 
_ tereſt, for e of ting their religion. 
Weſt province lies „ Ne - and is 
very well cultivated, abounding in all the neceſlaries 
of life. The whole face of the country is flat, ſo 

that no proſpects preſent themſelves to the eyes of a 

_ traveller; but there are many fine woods, which would 
be very agreeable to ſtrangers, as well as the natives, 
were it not for the vaſt numbers of tygers with which 
they are conſtantly infeſted. Theſe tygers, although 
of the ſpecies of cats, are yet as large in this part 
of the world as many of our Newfoundland dogs. 

December 25, 1756, a young gentleman belonging 
to the Eaſt India company's factory, happening to 
be near this place, his imprudent curioſity led him 
into one of theſe woods, where he had not walked 

more than a few minutes, when one of theſe fierce 

creatures tore him in pieces, and eat the greateſt part 
of the body. | N 4 $050 
More to the north is another large extenſive pro- 
vince, diverſified with rivers, plains, and mountains: 
Here are many beautiful 2 but there are no 
towns. of any note, moſt of the people living toge- 
ther in ſmall villages. There are vaſt numbers of wild 
elephants in this province, who, contrary to the ac- 
counts we have of the docility of - theſe animals, are 
very untractable, and even furious, when approached 
by travellers ; and yet the inhabitants have learnt the 
art of killing them, which is chiefly for the ſake of 
their teeth, which we call ivory; for it does not ap- 
pear that any uſe is made of their ſkins. ' graze 
in common- paſtures like our horſes; but although 
very miſchievous, yet they are not ſo large as ſome: 
that are met with in Africa. 


—_— 


are not fo numerous as they were fo , 


1 | 
| villages ſerve to fill the canals with wat 


dry is not accurate, for they come on gradually, which 
.contributes much towards promoting fertility-in the 


| country, and in making every thing agreeable to the 


inhabitants. The wet ſeaſon begins here about the 
end of April or beginning of May, and ends in Au- 
guſt; and towards the latter end of this ſeaſon the 
rain is ſo violent, that ſometimes the whole country is 
. 
weather becomes more in : 
and October it is quite pleaſant and ble, nor 
do any ſhowers fall from that time till the April fol- 
lowing, when the rainy ſeaſon returns. ck] 
The capital city of Cochon ſtands upon the weſt 
to defend it. It conſiſts of about twenty thou - 
and houſes, low built, with mud walls and thatched 
roofs, there being very few of them built with bricks 
or covered with on The principal ſtreets are wide; 
but as they are not paved, in wet weather they are dirty 
and in the dry ſeaſons the paſſengers are alk | 
choaked with duſt. The town however is not without 
its conveniences, for every houſe has a ſmall yard be- 
hind it, in which is a brick building in the form of 


Jan oven, where ha Canon when they are 


in danger of being burnt out by fires breaking out in 
the place. Every perſon is obliged to keep ſome 
buckets filled with water at the top of his b z and 
if he neglects this, he is ſeverely puniſhed. Book, Ee. 
| Here are three palaces in this city, but that which 
chiefly deſerves our notice, is the king's. It is about 
fix miles in circumference, and conſiſts of a vaſt num 
ber of apartments, in ſome of which the women are - 
lod „ and in others the miniſters of ſtate. The 
wall ſurraunding this palace is fifteen feet high, and 
as many in b „ and ſecured on both with 
bricks. Within are many beautiful groves and plea- 
ſure-grounds, with canals laid out in the ſame man- 
ner as in China. The other palaces have nothing in 
them worth notice, for they are inhabited by the ge- 
neral of the army, and the maſter of the horſe, and 
3 latter are the ſtables for the reception of the 
elephants. | 4 
ear the harbour is the Engliſh factory, and at a 
ſmall diſtance that . the Dutch, who carry 


country are vaſt numbers of villages ; but they are ſo 
ſmall, that ſome of them contain no more than twenty - 
houſes. However, as they are generally built wichin 
a few miles of each other, ſo they form, as it were, 


ing in antient times, particularly in Btitain and in 
Germany; and it may ſerve to point odt that mankind 


xd the 
which 
mag as 


n the dry ſeaſon, the moats which für 
ſeparate their grounds; and every houſe 


The laſt province is that of Cachao, which is the 


* 
o 


it were in-the middle of 'a garden, thus fu 
1 e 


" I 


fide of the river Domea, but has neither walls nor 


on a conſiderable trade here. Throughout the v 1 


one continued rural city. This was the way of lv- 


— 
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_ elephants. who die a na: 


— 


anks thrown 


to them through a little ſquare: hole. Their 
furniture conſiſts of a few tables, cabinets and ſtools, 


and beds in the innermoſt rooms which travellers are 


not permitted to viſit. In every houſe there is an al- 


tar; for they have their domeſtic gods as in China 


and Japan. They are very obliging to ſtrangers, and 


no perſon need be under any apprehenſion of danger 
in travelling through their country; for they ate 
ally as polite and humane in their behaviour as the 


2hinelſe. . 


In ſome of the uſeful arts theſe people are very in- 


enious; patient in ſervitude, and ſubmiſſive to all 


ole, upon whom they have any dependence. They 


their conduct an attachment to ſome practices Which 


are altogether immoral. They are of a tawny com- 
plexion, but not ſo dark as ſome of their Indian neigh- 


ours.. Their. ſtature is that of the middle ſize, clean 
limbed, and they have long black hair, which grows 
very thick, Their faces are flat, of an oval form, and 
when are about thirteen; years of age, they dye their 
teeth of a dark or black colour. This operation takes 


time they do not take any ſort of nouriſhment, be- 
uſe it is ſuppoſed. in eating they will ſuck in ſome of 
e noxious japan, | Wh 


LY . 


Ibeit out ward habit is a long gown, incircled with a 
ſaſh; and there is but little diſtinction of dreſs between 


the ſexes. The bare who live in the higheſt ſphere 
in life, wear ſilk, or Engliſh broad cloth; but all the 
inferiar people, as well as the ſoldiers, are dreſſed in 


cotion, dyed of a dark colour. The poor people ge- 
nerally go bareheaded, except in rainy or ſtormy wea- 


ther, when they wear broad hats made of reeds, and 


covered with palm leaves. They lie on benches co- 


vered with mats, and raiſed about a foot from the 


ground; and theſe couches arę to be found in all the 
rooms. where they make either private or public enter 
_ _ 'tainments to ſtrangets. On theſe couches the viſiters 
repoſe themſelves under alcoves, ſitting upon one 


cuſhion, with another at their feet. oF 

In their way of living they much reſemble the Chi- 
neſe; for, beſides boiled tice, they eat ſmall. bits of 
pork ſpitted together and roaſted. They alſo eat 
the fleſh of fowls, buffaloes, bullocks, goats, horſes, 
dogs and cats, with that of ſeveral. other ſorts of 
animals. They ſometimes, mince their pork into 


ſmall pieces, and make it up in balls like fauſ; | 
alk P | P The: 


and eat it without any other ſort. of dreſſing. 


© bullocks. they. ſinge, like bacon hogs; and having 


ſteeped ſlices of raw beef in vinegar three or four 
hours together, eat it as a moſt delicious morſel. 
The fleſh, of horſes is ones equally as Ae ” 
that of bullocks, and the poor people will eat the fleſh o 
| — 4j9. which may ſerve 

to ſhew. that they are a very. barbarous fort of people. 
Frogs likewiſe,make one of their moſt delicious diſhes, 
and they have great plenty of all ſorts of 'ſea-fiſh, 
Their fhrimps and other ſmall fiſhes they throw into 
a jar of ſalted water, made very weak, which having 
been ſtopped, for a fem days, is reduced to a maſh or 


„Pap, and this is called balbachauri. Afterwards they 


draw off the liquor from it, which they call neuk- 
mum, and both the natives and ſtrangers uſe it as a 


enen, we hn; ei 
Tbe lower ſorts of people live as it were in a real 


ate of poverty, but this rather conſiſts in their want 
of cloathing, than in any deficiency of thoſe provi- 


ſions which are neceſſary for the ſupport of the human 


frame. The people of quality are ſeldom without] 


ſiſh, fleſh, or fowl; and indeed all other articles of 
luxury axe in great plenty. + They have a way of keep - 


chem in a paſte made of 


ing their eggs ſeveral . together, by ineloſing 


t brine and aſhes, and kept 


by trees and water, renders them extremely pleaſant. In 
the hilly country they have no moats —— 
up againſt their houſes, which is the reaſon that the 
ple are more healthy than in the lower parts. 
he partitions in their houſes are made of ſplit cane, 


0 * VL 


and L rooms have no other light than what is con- 
_ vey 


are, however, much addicted to gaming, and have in th 
when they rejoice for ten or twelve 


* 
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in an earthen pot that is ſtopped: cloſe. | Theſe eggs 
_ eat along with their rice when they are at tea, 
and one of theſe eggs taken at a time with about two . 
ounces of rice ſupports them a whole dae 
Their uſual liquor is tea, which is reer ſold 
by women in the market. They have alſo a liquor 
well known to Europeans by the name of arrack, 
which the. natives often drink with their tea, but 
ſometimes by itfelf. This liquor is conſidered by 
the Europeans as very unwholeſome, but the people 
who are natives of the country boil ſnakes in it, which, 
according to their notions, remove all the noxious 
qualities. Thus refined, they look upon it as a. 
| antidote 3 poiſon, and think they ſhew the 
greateſt reſpect to their friends when they treat them 
ien üblen nnn ore 
They have two public feaſts, which they obſerve 


committed. 53 


annually, and the chief of theſe is at the beginning 
Jof the-new year, which is always at the appearance 


of the new moon after ur kgs. nas, of January, 
| ten or ays together, 
During this ſolemnity there is a total ſuſpenſion from 


| all ſorts. of buſineſs, and the people put on their beſt 
| cloaths, and ſpend their time in drunkenneſs and all 


kinds of diverſions. On ſuch occaſions, the common 


| people get omg. {nies that they: frequently 


quarrel with each other, and ſometimes murder is 
1 ETC 
de other great feſtival is when they get in their 
harveſt, and this they perform their devotions with a 
more than ordinary zeal. At theſe times they alſo 
bring victuals and drink to the ſepulchres of their de- 
ceaſed relations, which the prieſts regale themſelves 
with after the people are gone. The magiſtrates and 
other great men alſo ſolemnize their birth days every 
year much in the ſame manner as we Ks in Europe; and 
on ſuch occaſions they receive the com ee ee 
friends and relations, who bring along with them 
conſiderable preſents.. n #48 nya? 
At all their entertainments, they have ſome ſort of 
comedies or farces acted, which is generally in the 
night, and continue from ſun-ſetting till ſun-riſing. 
But during the whole of the entertainment the peopſe 
regale themſelves with all forts of fruits and ſweet-" 
meats, which are ſerved up to them with the utmoſt 
w wg Tbeir other diverſions are hawking, 
unting, and fiſhing, at all which they are very 
expert. In travelling they 8 go by water, 
much in the ſame manner as the people of Holland; 
and along the ſides of their canals they have little 
huts e here they can have any ſort of refreſn- 
ments. The baggage of their generals, or great men, 
is commonly carried by elephants over land; for, be- 
ſides theſe, - they have very few beaſts of burden 
The manufactures of this country are in moſt 
reſpects the ſame with thoſe carried on in Japan and 
China. They make all ſorts of ſilles and muſlins, 
and, except what they uſe themſelves, one fell oſt. 
of the reſidue to the Dutch and'Engliſh.” : They carry 
on many manufactories of lacquered wares, which 
they ſell to conſiderable advantage; and though they 
are not e ual in beauty to thoſe made in Japan, yet 
they are ſuperior to what is to be met with in China. 
The difference conſiſts more in the texture of the - 
wood than in the varniſh, the wood in Japan being 
far ſuperior to any other in the "Eaſt Indies. The 
lack of Tonquin is a gummy juice, which iſſues out 
of the bodies or branches of trees, and is gathered 
in great quantities by the country people. It is of 
the thickneſs of a cream, and the natural colour white, 
but the air changes it, and makes it look blackiſh. 
The cabinets which are laequered with it, are made 
of pine tree, a wood much reſembling fir, but not ſo 
ood - and their workmen are but indifferent artiſts. 
Their lacquer-houſes: are conſidered as very unwhol- 
ſome, from a poiſonous quality ſaid to be in the lack, 
cauſing the workmen to break out in great blotches 
and biles. The lack can only be laid on in dry wea- 
ther, for as there muſt be ſeveral coats, one muſt be 


| dried before the other is laid on, otherwiſe the whole 


I | | | would 


„ 
. 


) 


they poliſh their work to give. a gloſs, which is done 


try, but it is not permitted to be exported. THE 
make great quantities of earthen, ware, of a greeni 


| meſs of a pea, thrown into the fire, will perfume 2 


of it, till the merchants from Europe arrive; an 


theſe women prepare the goods for them upon their. re- 


mit to this Kind of 1 proſtitution, are ſo 


With greater punctuality. Moſt of their ſhips are ſo 


None ate permitted to enjoy any places of truſt or 


would be ſpoiled. When the outward, coat is dy, 
chiefly by rubbing it. here is no better lue than 
the lack will make, and it is very cheap in this coun» 


colour, which they ſell to the merchants of the Phil- 
lipine iſlands.; for it is not much eſteemed by the 
Europeans. From hence alſo are brought vaſt quan- 
tities of turpentine, muſk, and rhubarb, with ſeve 
ral other ſorts of drugs. They have 1 large e 
titles of ſilyer, moſt of which they {ell to the Euro- 


£4 


. peat 18. 5 "IS 741 BEAST HS. i b | 
© Tavernier tells us, that in this country there are 
| 'great quantities of Lignum aloes, but there are ſo 


many different ſorts, that ſome ſell at ten times more 
than others: If it be cloſe and oily, a piece of the big- 


room as much as if it was twenty pounds weight. In 
this country is likewiſe found A for We 
reſembling logwood, but not ſo large, nor does it 
ive ſuch a laſting colour to the cloth. Although 
ee vaſt quantities of ſilk in this country, yet 
the people ſeldom apply themſelves to the workin 


the reaſon is, their petty princes have ſo much power 
and authority over them, that no ſooner do they 
imagine the poor creatures are getting à little money; 
— 7 they ſcize upon the greateſt part of their ef- 
fects. „ e e | 
In this branch of trade the Dutch excel all other 
Europeans, by that ſort of ingenuity which flows 
from meanneſs, and is ſupported by chicanery, 
They contract marriages with ſome of the women, 
whom they leave behind them as their factors; and 


turn. Many of the Dutch have acquired fortunes by 
this ſpecies of illicit trade.; and the women who ſub- 


far from being deſpiſed, _ that, by procuring money, 
they are frequently married to ſome of the. greateſt 
perſons. in the kingdom, It is true the government 
might reſtrain this practice; but were they to do ſo, 
they would loſe the whole buſineſs. ariſing from the 
- The Tonquineſe make no long voyages, nor. are 
their goods exported on their 98 8 x cept 
fiſh and rice. They employ foreign ſhipping, for 
few of their veſlels will. bear the hardſhips of 2a Jong 
voyage. BE Ing ane however, more jult in their deal- 
ings than the Chineſe, and perform their contracts 


ſmall, that they cannot venture far out to ſea ; and the 
mariners, if they deſerve that name, are but little 
acquainted with navigation. either in theory or prac- 
tice, ' But ſtill they carry on a very extenſive fiſhery, 

| Re part of which they ſell to the Chineſe, and the 
natives of Japan, particularly turtles, which are in 
eos In that part of the world. Butter and 
owls are in great plenty, and their orchards produce 
large quantities of fruit. Sometimes the country is 
much infeſted by locuſts, which ſwarm in ſuch num- 


bers, that they almoſt darken the air. There are very | 


few ſmall birds in this. country; but they are fre- 
quently plagued by ſwarms of griats, which are very 


troubleſome, 'as well as their ants. Tavernier ſays, | 


2 
1 


that theſe ants are ſo miſchieyous, that they will cat 


S - 


through a bale of filk in_twenty-four hours, and it 


will look as if it had been torn aſunder. 


importance under government until have gone 
through' a liberal education, and taken their degrees. 
Their method of learning is much the ſame with that 
uſed in China, nor is there any material difference 
in their forms of examination. Their characters are 
alſo the ſame with thoſe uſed in China, but the pro- 
nunciation is different. 
table like the Europeans, but, ſtanding up, bold the 
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— And 


They do not fit writing at a 


4, + 


ſicians are a parcel of ſtrollin vagabonds, who pre- 
tend to cure all ſorts of diſeaſes by magie, and ſome- 


never bleed their patients, and in all other reſpects, 
they are as unſkilled in ſurgery as phyſic; and the 


related by them; ðᷣ x 2555; 3s tra | 

Their mechanics are more; ingenious; for the) 
have in this country, beſides ſuch artiſts · as are pe- 
culiar to themſelves, very good ſmiths, carpenters 

weavers, turners, potters, painters, and in general all 
ſorts of handicraft-trades whatever. The women are 
not ſo much under reſtraint.here as in China, for they 
are permitted to deal with ſtrangers, a circumſtance 


ſidered as a crime, ſo that any temporary advantages 
WT are eee, 5 8 | 


heir form of civil governmetit has ſomething in it 


the prince ſucceeds his father in a hereditary line, yet 
he is under many. reſtrictions. p 
any act of, power without the concurrence of his 
great officers of ſtate, who all: ſucceed their parents in 
the ſame manner as the prince does his. I his is in 
ſome meaſure what we call an ariſtocracy'; and it pre- 
vents many cabals which otherwiſe would frequently 
take place among the ſubjects. Here are no ſchemes 
formed by difappointed ms to ſupplant mi- 
niſters of ſtate; for their fortunes, titles and offices, 


mains of it are now left, commerce having, by pro- 
ducing riches, triumphed over its ruins. 3 
The king, whoſe reſidence is at Cachao, has an 


throughout the different provinces, and three hun- 


quently called out to exerciſe. It any of them hap- 


till they make a further progreſs. 
of Cochin China, whoſe inhabitants are almoſt their 


the rain. 


* 


mounted upon elephants, in little wooden tents, the 


Fi the beafts with ropes, which 'incircle their bo- 
The king's naval - force is very inſignificant, con- 


— 


are of little or no manner of ſervice: to him. 


| But 
notwithſtanding the inſign 


his title to his revenues, that no foreign veſſels are 
permitted to come into the harbour till b | 
they have paid the accuſtomed duties. But as no 


| notwithſtanding their | ſeverity, ' are eaſily eluded, 


. 


page the top, and writing to the bottom. Their phy- 
Vox. II. No. 55. 4 TEAM 


ing to ſmugglers. £ 
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times by the uſe of herbs; roots; and ſimples. They 


people are ſo ignorant, that they believe every thing 


which, as we have already obſerved, the Dutch avail 1 
themſelves of. Nay, even proſtitution is not con- 


which bears ſtrong marks of antiquity; for although 


He cannot execute 


are all joined together, This was once the form of 
government, in many European nutions, but little re- 


army of at leaſt one hundred thouſand men, diſperſed | 


dred of theſe always attend at court. The greateſt 
number of theſe conſiſt of foot; for there being many 
iſlands, the , uſe of ' horſes are rendered unneceſſary. 

The ſoldiers are diſpoſed in different diviſions, much 


in the ſame manner as our 1 but they are ſo 
little acquainted with the military art, that they are 
eaſily put into confuſion, and as eaſily routed: Mot 


of them are trained up to ſhoot with arrows, and ſome © 
of them axe excellent markſmen. To inſtruct them 
in this art, they have butts fixed up, and they are fre- 


pen to miſtake in taking their aims, they are imme - 
diately put upon double duty, and continued upon it 


Great part of their forces are kept upon the borders 


only enemies; and between the out- s of 
each kingdom there frequently - happen ' ſkirmiſhes, 
though they ſeldom come to a eral enga nt. 


The army can never take the field but in the ſea- 
| fon, for there is no poſſibility of encamping 7 — 


When the army marches, e 0 
ſame as are commonly called Caſtles, which are fixed 


fiſting only of a few gallies, or fmafl boats, which 


ificance of theſe veſſels, yet 
they are of great ſervice in preventing ſmuggling ; er - 
the king of this country is ſo intent on ſupporting - 


uch time as 


laws can in all reſpects reſtrain the avarice of men, 
ſo we find that the orders of the king of Tonquin, 


This is done by giving a ſmall preſent to the offcers, 
which they are the more ready to accept, becauſe they 


pen in one hand, and the paper in the other, b | receive no gratuity when they feize the goods belong-! ; 


[ 
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pat of the ſentence is ſometimes diſpenſed witng. 
FThe criminal is laid upon the ground with his legs 
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+ Here are no courts of 
trate may cauſe an offen 


* 
— 
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A but any ſingle maꝑiſ- 
er to be brought before Him, 


* #3 8 


pon and the ſentence is executed immediately. 


Beheading is the common puniſhment for murder; and 
other capital crimes; and the execution is generally 


performed either before the door of the criminal, or 
on the ſpot where the crime was committed; but this 


ſtretched out, and the executioner ſtrikes off his head 
with one blow. Women convicted of adultery are 


throw to the elephants; Who tread them to pieces; 
and petty thefts are puniſhed in an arbitrary manner, 


ſuch as by Whipping, and ſometimes condemnation to 
the gallies. All the inferior” officers who attend the 
eourt are cunuchs; nor can any perſon whateyer have 
admiſſion to the kipg, without applying to them. 
Men one of theſe eunuchs dies, all thefr goods, and 
indeed every thing that they are poſſeſſed of, becomes 
the property of the ſovereign. In ſome countries 
this would be conſidered as a hardſhip ; but it cannot 
be ſo here, when we conſider all the circumflances 
together. Eunuchs in thoſe eaſtern countries are 
made fo in their more tender years; ſo that being as it 
were brought up without paſſions, and ſeldom know- 
ing who their parents are, cannot have any attach- 
ment to the affairs of this world. But as Sir Roger 
L*Eftrange ſuys, Shut nature out at the door, and 
ſhe will come in at the window.” 80 theſe eunuchs 
àre extremely fond of playing with young girls, and 
theſe gits they frequently recommend te the Europe: - 
ans who trade thither, and take it kindly if they will 


purchaſe them for a {mall gratuity, which is generally 
A SUN © HITS; 20@- A | 


complied wit. FS ; obs 
Onee in the ee en . orders all his ſubjects of 
proper age to take an oath of allegiance; and on fuch 
occaſions. every perſon drinks a cup of the blood of 
ſome fowl mixed with arrack, whieh is eſteemed the 
moſt ſolemn tie they can lay themſelves under. Fhey 
| _ all their money, for except ſome ſmall pietes 
of ſilver they have but few coins of their o-Wwn. In 
eral, they procure dollars from the Europeans, 
and give them in exchange for the natural or artificial 
TÄF„„ͤ ͤꝝ ę . 5 HH 099055 015 99 RY 
Their religion is much the ſame with that of the 
Chineſe, and indeed it ſeems to be from the ſame ori- 
| | naſe they conſider Confucius as a "prophet. 
tures, betog:moſtly built -of wood, and covered with 
thatch, and ſometimes" ietle bigger chan to Hold the 
image of the idol: In the towns, however, they have 
1 more graceful appearance, ſome of them being equal 
to thoſe in China, but theſe are few in number. 
Their prieſts lead a very 'qufſtere life, Which their 
erty ia ſome meaſure compels them to, having but 
ittle to ſubſiſt on beſides the! free er oifag tbe 

poor people; -who attend | th& "ſacrifices; **' 

in mean huts near their pagods, where they attend to 
offer up prayers for thoſe who bring them ſmall pre- 
ſents, which generally conſiſts of a few handfuls of 
* Sa34if „ S215 TE) A vTS25 $036] 


F 


u che people bring cheir petitions in writing, the 


prieſt reads them before the idol, and then burns them 
on the altar. People of quality ſeldom come td their 
temples; but, inſtead of a prieſt, empfloy one of their 


PSS. 


own domeſtics to read their petitions'in an open ſquate] When the 
ſtate for ſixty-five days, and meat is ſerved 


before their houſes. During this ceremony, the 
maſter of the houſe lies proſtrate on the earth, as if 
aſhamed to lift up his eyes to Heaven. The paper 
read by the domeſtic,” contains” 4 recital of all the 
favours he has ever: received, ſuch as health, riches; 


* 


heir pagods, or 'temples, are however mean ſtruc- 


hey tive | 


trate may ca him, remonies in t 
and inſſict ſuch puniſhment upon him às is Cnfiſt. 


A 
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we can learn from hiſtory, all. religious rites 28d ger 


r 


number of converts they made am 


$4 - . „ * 


8 This circumſtance will not appear ſttange 
to thöſe who conſider that the | jeſuits, by 00 DEG 


7 7 epuptty 
ſiſtent with that reſpect which is due to their EX,.0 


mitted to 9 54 as many as they. can, ſupport. 


teſemb ng ſe uſe 
their dead; but Wheteas in China there are public 
e e here every one bürles bis dead 1 


his 0 At 


5 
5 
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b 
t, and find plenty of all: forts. of ;proviſion 
12 for bm! WR L 6.0L Þ 5 
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"bis part of the ceremony belog.over,, the prick 
comes down, and another tem porary building havin 
been erected, the pogle ſet fixe to it, ng drink and 
8 $153 <7 9 2 4 3 25.256; 7 . E 5 
dance rund it, till it is conſumed, heſe ſolemni- 
« tn PIO TLE 168. IE EL LOG id ni : of 2 11e 
ties, however, are enerally attended wi many in- 
iner 22 IJ £4.S gf 443 +$3h+ ae % . 
conveniencies, and vine fata] accidents often accompa- 
ny them. The people by getting drunk often quarr 


with each other; and ſometimes, before the diſputes 
are ſettled, murders are committed. Theſe. crimes, 


| however odious in their own nature, are but littl 
attended to, for the thing itſelf being faſhionable, 


o 


FS 


own before them the rights 


1 8 
4 <» 


up to him 


as if he was alive, which, in the evening is given to 
the poor, and to the bonzes or prieſts. ' At the end 
| of the ſixty-five days the corpſe is interred with great 
mp, in th place of the royal family, the 
[ground being covered all the Way with then lt 


and the King's. favour. It concludes with a prayer for 
e continuance of them, after which, he rener ſets 
to the paper in a pot of incenſde. 
On all ſuch oceaſions gteat ſtorè of proviſions are 


acknowledge the favour with all the marks of unfeigned 
gratitude, This is an antient cuſtom,” for ſo far as 
i = I nl 07 $72 
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Sotton; and though the tombs are not above two days 


journey from the royal palace, yet the proceſſion ge 
| | ; | nerally takes up three weeks. All the great — 4 
dreſſed, and theſe are given away to the poor, ho | 


of ſtate, as We are aſſured by Tavernier,. ga into 
mourning, and continue in that dreſs three 861 : 
e ee, Fee den UPS ed. 
g BE 7 : 12 7 14 With. ; 
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with, The king's fayourite queens are buried alive 
with him, and this barbarous ceremony is performed 
in. ſuch a manner as is ſhocking to human nature. 
The corpſe of the king being depoſited in the tomb 
of his anceſtors, the women are all put into one grave, 
and the earth thrown over them; and leſt their cries 
ſhould have any effect upon the- ſpectatots, they are 
diſpatched as ſoon as poſſible. Theſe women are not 
compelled to ſacrifice themſelves in this manner, but 
their characters would be totally ruined were they 
not to comply with an eſtabliſhed cuſtom; which long 
ook upon it as ſacred. 5 = 
Me ſhall conclude this article with what the above 


Nr has, in ſome meaſure, induced the people to] 


mentioned learned and ingenious; trayellers have told 


us concerning the iſland of Formoſa ; and this is the 
more. neceflary, becauſe the Europeans have been led 
into great miſtakes by the writings of Pſalmanazar, 
a man who on his death-bed repented that eyer he had 
been guilty of ſuch forgeries. 
4: og is ſubje& to China in ſome meaſure, but 
not abſolutely ſo, for the Japaneſe likewiſe pretend 
to a ſovereign authority over it, _ Juſtly it is not in all 
reſp:&s ſubject to either; but only occaſionally, when 
power predominates. over right. It is ſituated to the 
north-eaſt of China, and is about four hundred miles 
in circumference. "It was not much taken notice of 
by the Chineſe.till the year 963, when. [the Lartan 
ubdued that empire, and they ſtill keep poſſeſſion of 
it, About two hundred years ago ſome Spaniards 
eſtabliſhed a factory here, which for ſome time was of 
- conſiderable 2 e to them; but the reſtlefs tem- 
pers of the jeſuits 10 all their operations, and 


deprived them of all the rewards of their induſtry. 
e 
„ and 


driven out, their churches were. totally deſtroy 
there are no remains of them now left. 


ners, which can only be aſcribed to their want of 
* 4 + __ —S IT IE TAIE” * a BEES: * * » ” o 
ommerce with foreign . It is true, the Dutch 
5 — imes trade with them; but when. their ſhips ar- 
rive, the ſailors are kept under ſuch. reſtrictions, that 
ey, are never ſuffered to penetrate, into the country. 
heir mountains are full of brimſtone, which occa- 


eral parched Wich heat, thelg Fxpighone burſt out 
requently. with ſuch velocity, t 


3 


dime a great number of mountains, ſo at the bottom 
1 a. hill there is a lake e with ſulphur. 


the earth; and this is ſo common, that they never 
ompf ny h they undergo,, The men 


«a 


, = $ 


each other, that the, whole ihand ma) be called a rural 
l groſs idolaters, and 


e 
75 in the) 2 relivio n they de OS, 
vw bodies ee the ſun, 


which they adore in the TUNG with-their, faces 
turned. towards the eaſt. In all their other religious 


ceremonies, they are much the ſame as the Chineſe, ex- 


ts 


8 


The people here are very barbarous in their man- 


1 people. 


ö 


ld th 


n 


in this inſtance; for they fllt tell us, t 


cept that they are a little more barbarous, particularly 


—— 


deſeription. | 49% 
 - Tavernier, as well as ſeyeral other travellers wh 
have viſited the eaftern parts of Aſia, fiequently la- 
mented that the European merchants, who ſettled fac- 
tories in thoſe parts, never troubled themſelves to at - 
tend to other things worth notice, beſides commerce; 
The obſervation is juſt, and our defects with reſpect 
to the want of a proper knowledge of Eaſt- India af- 
fairs, and the manners of the people, would have con- 


tinued to be what it was in the laſt century; bad not 


ſome men of learning and knowledge in the preſent 
age made diſcoyeries in places unknown. before : but 
of that we ſhall ſpeak more at large afterwards. In 
the mean time we are naturally led to conſider the 
country known by the name of Cochin China. 
This kingdom is bordered on the eaſt by the Indian 
ocean, LP on the north by Tonguin;. Anothe! 
branch of the Indian ocean walhes it on tlie ſouth, an 
towards theſe, are vaſt lofty mountains bordering upon 
China, It is divided into five provinces, the whole 
territory being little aboye four hundred miles in 
length, and rather leſs than two hundted in breadth; 
The king keeps his court .in_the province of Siam, 
| which is the capital city; and here Y | | 
gia two ftories high; for as their ſtreets are apt to 
overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon, on ſuch occa- 
fions they remove from the lower to the ſecond ſtory, 


— 


till the waters ſubſide. That a proper communication 
may be kept up between the inhabitants, they bave 
ſmall boats, in which they fil from one houſe to 
another. Like the people of Tonquin, cl dit - 


| crofs-legged on the floor, and have mats under t 


em 

coarſe or fine,. according to their rank, They wear 
filk and cotton veſts one above another, and ſwathe 
their legs with filk inſtead of breeches. Their man- 
ner of dreſſing their victuals is the ſame as in Tons 
quin, which may ſerve to ſhew that there cannot be 


| ay great difference between the origin of theſe 


1 


hey are extremely curious in hatebing fowls 3 


and there is ſomething ſo remarkable in their bird's- 
4 neſts, that it merits a particular deſcription. Theſe 


neſts are built by a ſmall bird, like a ſwallow, in 


| the rocks upon the ſea · coaſt, are compoſed of the ſea, 


froth, and a viſcid liquor from the bird's ſtomact, 


which hardens by the heat of the ſun, and is almoſt 
1 


tranſparent. This being ſoftened in warm water, is 
pulled in pieces, and, being put into broth, is conſi- 
dered by the people of the country as very nquriſhing, 


as well as pleaſing to the taſte, The people climb 


the rocks to. ſeek . and it is ſurpriſing to 
think what dangers they will expoſe. them ſelyes to. 
They have all forts of animals, both wild and tame, 
as in the kingdom of Tonquin; and, except in one 
ſingle inſtance, they have the ſame ſorts of trees an 


d 7-008 085 ticular, tree is extremely hard, ad 


weighs almoſt as heavy. as lead; ſo that it is made uſe 
of for anchors. They have alſo the aquiba tree, re- 
markable for its fine flavour when cut in pieces; anc 

this is ſo much eſteemed in the country, as conducive, 
towards promoting health, that many of the people 


make pillows of it, This is the wood uſed by moſt of 


the Eaſt- India nations, when they burn their dead. 


The Dutch have repreſented the inhabitants of this, 


* 


country as very humane to ſtrangers; but this is con- 


the Dutch, as e people, having ingroſſe 
whole trade for themlel yes, 4curry. favour, Wich the 
people,” and conceal from, the. world all the indignities 


they have from time to time ſhewn to the Engliſh. 


tradiced by the. Engliſh; ,, The truth ſeems [aye 


The jeſuits tell us, that they are well acquainted TiN 
theſe, 


the mathematics; but this, cannot be true, ſor theſ 
fathers contradict themſelves Sen ne particularly, 


- 


* 


"a ede Lobos n fees, a 
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e houſes are in 


t the inhabi- 


to this kingdom, and ſubject to its government, no- 


than for fathers and huſbands to bring their wives and 


Feu. 


fide of the altar, and that of an horſe on the other. 


an Eaſy conqueſt to numbers; the Engliſh governor 


aud Pekin circumſcribes it on the north-weſt. Under 
Siam we comprehend ſeveral provinces, particular] 


date now united under one form of government. The 


' kealthineſs of this place, and making it in many re- 


and is fituated on the river Menan, about fourteen 


| Huftrious perſonages, which, with their ſpires, make 


In the iſlands, of which there are ſeveral adjoining 


thing van be more delightful than the vaſt number of 
ſmall brooks, which generally terminate in lakes, 
which are well ſtored with fiſh. Theſe brooks add 
much towards promoting the health of individuals ; 
but this is the reaſon why few diſcaſes are ſo little 
known in this country. Proſtitution is not confidered 
'as a crime among them, for nothing is more common 


daughters on board the European ſhips, and of- 
fer the Was Ps of them to the ſeamen for a ſmal] 


: 


of their temples is the image of an elephant on one 


In 2504, the Engliſh eſtabliſhed a factory at Cen- 
dore, and ſettled ſeveral perſons in it to conduct the 
trade; but the inhabitants became jealous of them, 
and reſolved upon their deſtruction. This was eaſily 


effected, becauſe the Engliſh being few, and not pro- 


perly ſupplied with arms and ammunition, ſoon became 


was taken into cuſtody, and confined above one year 
in priſon, but at laſt he was ſet at liberty, though not 
till he had conſented to bind himſelf by oath never to 
return again into the country. .,_ : 
Farther weſtward of Tonquin and Cochin China, is 
the famous kingdom of Siam, bounded by the Indian 
ſea on the ſouth ; on the weſt, by the Bay of Bengal, 


Cambodia, Laos, and Malacca ; for though all theſe 
were formerly diſtinguiſhed from each other, yet they 


outward town in this kingdom reſembles a creſcent ; 
but the interior part, which is Siam Proper, is di- 
vided.into ten provinces, All theſe provinces are un- 


der the government of particular officers, appointed | 


for that . and under them are many ſubordi- 
e,, LIE 
- As this kingdom extends almoſt from the Equi- 
ſuppoſe that it is extremely hot; but however, this 
is in ſome meaſure alleviated by the cooling breezes 
from” the ſea, and the numbers of rivers with which 


the country abounds. | There are ſeveral other cir-| 


cumſtances which conſpire towards promoting, the 


ſpects ſuperior to ſome other parts of the world, 
where the climate is the ſame; but theſe advantages 
are wanting : and this ſhould be attended to by all 
foreign countries. 1 F 

Tze chief city of Siam is called ſometimes by the 
name of the kingdom, but more frequently Odioa, 


degrees of north latitude. It is three leagues in cir- 
cumference, fortified with a wall, and ſeveral towers; 
and many branches of the river divide themſelves to 
ſurround it. Thus it in ſome manner reſembles an 
iſland, ſo that there is but one way of croſſing from 
the continent by land. This is towards the eaſt, 
where there is a cauſeway to go out of 'the town, 
without being oy tocroſs by water. That which 
is properly called the town, does not take up above 


. afixth part of the ground within the walls. The in-] 
termediate ſpaces are taken up with temples, ſur- 


rounded by convents for their prieſts, or talupoins. 
Near theſe temples they have their burying grounds, 
with pyramids ere over the graves of the moſt? 


« moſt agreeable appearance at a diſtance. „ 
The ſtreets of the city are large and ſtreight, and 
ſome of them are paved with brick, having canals 
cut through the middle, over which are ſeveral arches, 
which has occaſioned the Kuropeans to compare this 
city to Venice. Moſt of the houſes are built of bam- 


he inhabitants are idolaters, and'in one} 


noxial Line to the Tropics, we muſt naturally 
that, previous to their engaging in any expedition, the; 
0 


| 


4 


| thoſe who would defire to underſtand the nature of | 


ou 
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boch Which is a ſort of ever- green cane, and we 


« 


then they add, that they are utterly ignorarit ol 
mechanics, and the firſt principles of geometry. 


houſes of huts are fited upon wooden pillars ſeveral 


[| feet above the ground, which is altogether unneceſſary, 


The buildings are not regular, fome of them being 
ſmall; and others large; but the apariments are ſo 
contrived, that tlie rooms for the then and women are 
kept ſep rate. ts CO EE Wo 

On the north of the city ſtands the king's pal.ce, 
built of britks, and ſurrounded by flune walls, with 
as many ditches, The inward cout of the king's 
palace, is called Vang, and in it are included ſeveral 
gardens, groves, and canals. It is remark-ble, that 
the king's palace is no more than one ſtory high, and 
yet ſome of the rooms were extremely elegant. No 
perſon. who has any buſineſs with the king is admitted 
any further than the firſt room, within the gates, 
where he is obliged to deliver his meſſage to the officer 


in waiting. If he is an embaſſador from a. young 


prince, the king frequently waits upon him; but in 
all other reſpects, he is not admitted to go any further. 

As the king delights much in hunting, he has ſe- 
veral palaces in the woods, built chiefly of bamboo and 
painted reed ; and there he lives during the hunting 
ſeaſon, * But, to return to the palace, which is the im- 
mediate ſubject of our enquiry, we ſhall only obſerve, 
that the gates are kept always ſhut, and no man is per- 


| mitted to go in with arms upon him. 


Between the two firſt walls, a guard of armed ſol- 
diers are placed, who are always ready at the will of 
the prince to execute his orders. Generally the king 
of Siam uſed to hire a guard of Japaneſe, but thaſs 
becoming rather too inſolent in their conduct, the 
r e ny jealoas of them, and they were diſ- 
miſſed. The horſe-guards are divided into two bodies, 
commanded by their reſpective generals; and, beſides 
thoſe, the king has another guard, compoſed of one 
hundred and forty gentlemen ; two troops of theſe are 
Mahometans, from the Mogul's dominions ; another 


| troop is compoſed of Chineſe, and the reſt are natives 


of Lao. Many of our modern travellers have repre- 
ſented theſe guards as men endowed with ſo much 
courage, that nothing can make them afraid. But the 
ingenious Loubier, Who refided many years in this 


country, has made it appear, that their fortitude ariſes 


from artifice rather than from principle, He tells u 


take a certain quanti opium, which ſtupifies their 
ſenſes, and renders them inſenſible of danger. Thus 
they acquire the character of perſons endowed with 
fortitude, while, at the ſame. time they have no further 
right to that appellation' than what comes from the 
influence of medicine. AE 
Within the firſt wall of the palace, are the ſtables 
for the king's elephants and horſes, each of which have. 
a name impoſed upon him, alluding to ſome of 
their qualities. Every elephant has ſeveral men to 


ſerve him, and is treated with more or leſs honour, ac- 


cording to the name he bears. They are never per- 
mitted to ſtir out without their gaudy trappings, and 
more than neceſſary ornaments. Theſe creatures 
are fo docil and quick of apprehenfion, that 
the ple believe them to be animated with hu- 
man fouls, and theſe ſouls they believe are thoſe 
of ſome illuſtrious princes. | The white elephant 
which they pretend is not to be found any where but 
gon Bae oppoſed "0.97 wore? the _— one of the 
Siameſe kings, and t ore preſent ſovereign never 
refit to ride on him. 76 —5 5 Bog 

In his feraglio he is much like the Chineſe, for he 
has a great number of women, but he pays little re- 
gard to them, there being in general one whom the 
people conſider as queen, and the king treats her as 
miſtreſs of his affections. The rule of ſucceſſion 
to the fovereignty is no ways fixed; for though the 
king has a favourite queen, yet it frequently happens 
that her fon is declared illegitimate, and the ſon of the 
firſt woman with whom he cohabited ſucceeds. © But 


* 


in this there is no rule, for it is in the power of the 


* 


prince to nominate a ſueceſſor, without conſulting any 


Lou- 


deo the prineiples which they zänbibe in their youth; 


* 


re- 
marks, that in countries very hot, or w cold, 
ve may obſerve ſomething ſluggiſh in the people; and 
this operates both upon their minds and bodies, In 
cold countries, it leads to ſtupidity; but in warmer 


climates; it ſtagnates all the powers of the human} | 
6 mind, and r s men as it were altogether inac- 4. 


tive. 6-44 8 een 1 ils IF Ts WA bs 
„This argument, however, will not ahold good; 1 
for in China, which-is not far diſtant from Siam, and 
like it ſituated within the tropics, the people are as 

induſtrious as any in the world. The Siameſe, he 

acknowledges after wards, habe not clear conceptions: 


of any thing imparted to them; which is inconſiſtent [| 
1 


with that il liberal reflection he throws out againſt ſome 
other people, as well as them, when treating on the 
manners of the people in different nations 


. * 0 : - a | 
As for their not acquiring any great perfection in 


the arts and ſciences, it is not much to be wondered I ſt ts hi 7 al: | 
veſt which, reaches to the knee, but the ſleeves come 


at, when we conſider that they have no proper in- 
ſtractors. ee 1 TLDS 5 113308 5 dent ; 
Loubiere, who perhaps is one of, the. beſt writers 
ve have, tells us, that theſe people are polite, and 
yet chey are revengeful. How theſe ſeeming contra - 
dictions can be reconciled, we ſhall nat attempt td 
mewz; but thus much is certain, that theſe pans en 
Siam are ſo much addicted to their antient cuſtoms, 
that they cannot endure the thoughts of à change, 
The truth is, Loubiere had no intention to deceive: 


- his readers, but, like moſt of the reſt of his country: 
men the French, he was hurried away by the impetu- 


oſity ol his genius, and conſequently: was led to ad- 
vance ſome chings as truth; which had no further ex- 


iſtenee than in his on imagination 
This will appear the more probable, when we con- 
ſider what he ſays in another place; namely, that 
their minds are cool in their paſſions, never ruffled, 
and that they are all born philoſophers. And it is ſar- 
ther added, that although we frequently impute their 
want of curioſity to a natual defect of ſenſibility, they 
He 


laugh at the diſquĩet we give ourſelves in making diſ⸗ 
coveries which lead to no real advantage. g 
adds farther, that they are e eee, of their i ves ; 
und 1 can divorce themſelves as often as they 
pleaſe. Nay, ſuch is the rigorous law of the coun- 
try, that there is no neceſfſity for bringing ati-offend+!} 
— wife before any ſort of eil juſtice. It is ſuf- 
"ficient that the huſband is diſpleaſed 1 
he can put her away, without e wing any cauſe, what 
dd og bangs) tom e ; *AT\ 
Loubiere addsifarther, that the heat of the eli 
mate makes the ee. cowards. This is a bold and 
© unfupported aſſertion, for although nothing dan be 


— 
— — 
A 


x 


poured on their heads: 
bodies, and make. ;uſe 


This cuſtom, like ſome otffers we haye already men- 
nonedy is of, great;aptiquity; ape als have, cle 
its riſe in the more e rly ages of the world: ' 


them permiſſion. ' Slippers are worn, with peeked 


& *>#A% 3 


nerals with 2 


% 
- 


know nothing. of | 


: ee nes ths $7 Tbe women wrap 2 | 
I piece of cloth about their middle, which hangs down 


E the calves of their legs; and the men bring up the 


| Ganding tho For mw ay gene given to polygamy in the 


eaſt, and ; the; ſeverity- under, w 


more natural than to look for courage among thoſe 


- who are born in northern elimates, yet we have the 


evidences of the moſt indiſputable hiſtorians to coun- 


Africa, now the D in the world, 


W. power of the 
man ſtate. b WAL ee 


f 3 1 * 1 
Thune truth is; courage does not ſo much dependupon | 
_ Elimate, as upon the government of the country; 

Thick generally forms the manners of the people. 

From theſe pots flow all the conſequences in hu- 
man liſe. Goyernments may be inſtituted with great 

Care, but the effects of their operations can hevet 

be known until the theoretical part is redueed to pra 4 
_ tice. Phe courage of men is in general proportionate 


were once formidable to the who Ro- 
ö 1 % pag 5 94 


the king's court. No perſon is allowed to traduce the 


eharacter of another, although he knows che accuſa- 


tion to be juſt; and it is reckoned very ill manners 


in company for a young man to pretend to be wiſer | 
than thoſe mote advanced in years. It is reckoned 


inſolent to ſtand before a perſon of quality, and there- 
fore ſlaves ſit upon their heels, With their beads a 
little inclined, and their hands joined together and 
lifted up to their foreheads. In paſſinę by a ſuperior 
in the ſtreęts, they bend their bodies _ lift up their 


and habits flowing from e wor generally 
form the man. All his actions are tinctured with this 
ever afterwards; and he lives and dies either a fero: 
- ciou$ favage; of a puſillanimous eb ward. J] 
The people of Siam are not very different from 
thoſe of China, with reſpect to their complexion and 
figure. The men wear their hair over theirſhoulders, 
and in moſt reſpects the women dreſs in ſhort petti- 
- coats,” havin nothing "indecent about them. They 
bathe themſelves" twWo or three times every! day but 


| ſometimes they content thiemſelves with having watet 


hands in a proportionate height according to the dig- 
nity: of the perſon whom they honodu r. 


When an inferior makes. viſit, he comes into the _ 


toom ſtooping, and kneels down, continuing in that 
attitude till the prince commands him to axiſe; for it 
is a rule that the perſons of the bigheſt quality ſhall 


inferior, he walks with the moſt ſtately ait into the 
houſe, and is received in the moſt obſe | 


* * * 


always ſpeak firſt. When a mag of quality, viſits bis | 


and —_— conducts him, after buſineſs 4 


— 
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5 Lord Percy made a ſolemn ſeaſt .. 

| ih Ia Alnwick's princely hal, 

5 there came lords; and there came knights; 
eie 


$4 3 
A 


| proper, bur few words paſs 'befides 

Eo enen, 
. The tlgheſt part of che Houſe is Mays thb! 
ö honourable ; for none but flaves or ſervants chooſe 
to lodge under the feet of others; Indeed there is not 


* occaſion for this pußpetillo, becauſe, except in 


ine, 


"24 TVT 267 
Ascher Sten Walle ie Called the robain, which 


"the boules bf the great, They, have ſeldom more thah 
one floor in the building. '" Eris, However, different it 
the palace, where the fabrick fiſes up in the form of gr 


„ Cx 448 


a pyramid, fo that it confifts of ſeveral ſtories. 
"The right hand is reckoned the moſt Honourable ity [| 
Siam as Well as in Europe, and that part of che room} 
which is oppoſite. to the door is, out of reſpect, appro- againſt another, Sometimes yokes of onen are ap- 
priated for the reception of ſtrangers. When à per- pointed to fighe other yokes of the ſame animals, 
fon comes unexpectedly into a room, it generally | 2 52 
occaſions much confulion, becauſe iti is at firſt dif- 
cult to find out his quality, ſo as to treat him with 
Proper reſpect. None are permitted to tuch thoſe 
who fit beſide them in company; for were they but to 
lay their hands upon their caps, it would be conſi- 
dered as a very high affr ent. 
Amongſt their diverſions,” that of hunting the ele- day-of the new moon they abſtain. from all manner 
2 is the moſt remarkable. The male is taken by [| of labour, and the common people preſent their offer- 
leading a female elephant into the wood, who iwith [| ings to their prieſts. In theſe offerings they,do not 
ber noiſe invites him into a narrow place between two [| confine themſelves to money, for they frequently carry 
banks of earth, fortified' with the bodies of trees, [| to their prieſts pieces of Ab, calico, tea, coffee, and 
and the paſſage gradually grows leſs and leſs, till the {| fuch other things as the country produces, and theſe = 
wild elephant is fo wedged im that he cannot turn II they-beſtow in ſuch quantities as is eonfiſtent with | 
himſelf. Then the huntſmen contrive to hamper his the nature of their circumſtances, 
Allez with de nk Napa pokes, 3 or three tame elephants, ] On all holidays, tlie people dreſs themſelves in 
- * who compel him to march between them, and thus their beſt cloaths, and as an act of charity they re- 
12 — : "RIES. .: 2 7 ' - 2 3 : 
in a few days he is brought under proper diſcipline. ] deem ſeveral animals who are in a ſtate: of; confine- 
They have mock fights with elephants, but they ment, and turn them out on the foreſt at large. This 


4 


7 are kept at too great à diſtance to hurt one another, ¶ they do in conſequence of the notion, that in all 
N _ for in Siam they neither expoſe the lives of men or || animals human ſouls are lodged, Their offerings are 
Fog . beaſts merely for ſport. © They were ſormerly much} preſented by the prieſts. to their idols; but they are 


addicted to the barbarous cuſtom of fighting - cocks, || ſoon after converted to the prieſts own uſe, | Lighted 
| but that has now 'fabſided, and every perſon who is || tapers are ſometimes offered, but never any blood 
. found acting in that manner is ſeverely puniſhed. || facrifice, the killing of animals being nel 
Loubiere fays, „ A feſtival is annually cdlebrated [| among 'them.': oe . 
When the waters begin to retire, for the tides are not The principal food of the Siameſe is rice and fiſh, 
there ſo regular as in Europe. On theſe 'occafions [| both of which they have in t plenty. A pound 
they go out in their barges in the evening, and they [| of rice will ſerve a man a whole day, and that coſts 
bave ſo many lanterns along with them, that the only about a e lee, money, and they may 
Whole river appears as if it had been illuminated. J have along with it above two pounds of fiſh at an 
All their Tanterns are made cf painted paper, and for || equal expence. A pint of arrack amounts to about 
_ three nights ſucceſſively they return thanks to their [| two pence; ſo that ſubſiſtence being extremely cheap, 
idols for the clemency of the ſeaſon, and the fertility [| the people pay little regard to labour, and are in gene- 
of the ground. They alſo make another magnificent || ral very indolent. ey are much addicted to the 
illumination, to expreſs their gratitude to heaven for {| uſe of tea and coffee, and all other ſorts of luxuries 
the fruits of the earth after harveſt; and not only peculiar to the effeminacy of the caftern nations, which 
their barges, but their houſes and ſtreets are all illu- || ſerves in ſome meaſure to throw a languor over their 
minated, and ſeveral curious pieces of fire. works are || ſpirits, and render them totally unfit for manly exer- 
played off. They are ſo fond of boyiſh diverſions, ciſes. This part of their conduct will not requue 
that the king often goes out in the winter Forage to much illuſtration, when we conſider that there has 
4 . fee the boys fly their kites, ' which is in all reſpects || been in the eaſtern nations an uniformity of man- 
.4 cConſiſtent with eaſtern effeminaex. : 1} ners from the moſt early ages of tie. 
| There are ſeveral other kinds of diverſion. which In former times the trade of this country. was far 
I ſhall here mention, and the firſt is that called "the [| ſuperior to what it is at preſent for it frequently hap- 
come. The come is à figure dance, at which they [| pened that one thouſand veſſels came into their ports 
ulſe violins and ſome other muſical inſtruments. in one year. But their kings being jealous of the 
_ Thoſe who dance, are armed and maſked, and” ſeem I merchants, who were endeavouring to acquire for- 
to be really engaged in fight, rather than at a common [| tunes, thought that ys would enjoy part of their 
ſort of diverſion, and their muſks make them appear [| riches in rivalſhip with them; and, in conſequence of 
like monſters and deyiliss. il chat mean {elfiſhi opinion, laid ſuch reſtrictions on com- 
Another feſtival is the laycone, and then the actors] merce, that the merchants were diſcouraged; for 
ſing verſes alternately, containing encomiums on the || what man will undergo hardſhips and riſque his for- 


: great men they have had in their country, and repeat- [| tune, while at the ſame time another is to enjoy the 

ming the hiftory of their kingdom. | This ſpecies of fruits of his labour? This throws ſuch a dejection over 
entertainment was peculiar to the antient 'nations in the ſpirits of the people, that they are now become, 

2 al, and to none more than the inhabitants of in a manner, total — gi induſtry. No young 
Britain. Thus the antient Britons had their bards ; man ſerves an apprenticeſhip to any particular trade, 

the Saxons, their minſtrals; and the Scots and Iriſh, but every one follows whatever he pleaſes, and this 

their ſongſters. In all public aſſemblies, theſe hire :- is the reaſon; Why there are but. few ingenious artiſts 
lings are employed to recite the actions of their an; [| among them. 'hoſe who have any money, know- - 

_ ceſtors and Dr. Percy has adopted the ſentiment in ing that they eannot lay it out in the way of trade, 

his celebrated ballad, entitled, The Hermve of Wark- [| hide it under ground, leſt It ſhould be. ined, and 

: 4 . corn from them by the king's, officers, . 


N 


* 


TRAVELS THROUGH THE, KINGDOM orf SLAM: 
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ingenuity, it would. be ſeized by the King, and this 


is the reaſon why none of the Dutch of Engliſh will | 


ſettle among them. 
They have but one for hic 
call a tycall, but they are not all of the ſame ſize or 
value, nor have they all the mark ſtamped upon them. 
They are of 3 | 

both ends together, with characters on. each fide, in 
their own language, explaining their values They 


have no Copper coin; and as for gold, they ſell it as an 


article of commerce, eſtimating it at twelve times in 
value to ſilver. Their ſhips are little better than our 
common. barges ; and they are ſo few in number, that 
they never would be able to tranſport their goods, un- 
leſs ſtrangers were to come and purchaſe them. 

As the country is in general mountainous, they 
are obliged to have recourſe to a particular fort of agri- 
culture, which differs from the practice of moſt other 
nations in the caſt. As the floods during the rain 
ſeaſons frequently deſcend from the mountains,, 
they find it neceflary to make ſmall canals to carry off 
"the rain. They plough with oxen and buffaloes, and 

guide them by putting a rope through their noſes. 
; Their plough is plain and without wheels, and there 
is a ſhaft by which the plowman conducts it. The 
ſow rice in ſeveral parts of the way e on grou 
that have not been overflowed by the rain from the 
mountains, and this grain is reckoned by the Euro- 
peans ſuperior to all others that can be met with, or 
punhaſed in the Eaſt- Indies. 85 
The Siameſe cultivate tlielr gardens no leſs than 
their fields; and in general the country produces all 
the neceſſaries of life, Their fruits are in a manner 
innumerable ; and as for lowers, they have many in 
common with us, and many not known in Europe. 

All the hilly parts of the country are covered with 
wood; but the tree moſt eſteemed among them is the 

bamboo, which grows chiefly in the marſliy ſoil; and, 
like reeds and ſedge, 2 alſo by the ſides of ponds, 
They have timber fit for building of ſhips, aid for 

maſts ; but their cordage id made of the outſkin of the 
cocoa tree, twiſted together in the ſliape and texture of 


3 | „„ life if he brings bad news to the king ; and this Prac- 
They have cotton- trees in great plenty, but yet it I tice is the more barbarous, in proportion to the meatis 
does not appear that they manufacture that uſeful ar- II made uſe of. Thus, ſuppoling a rebellion ſhould 
ticle to the beſt advantage. They have few ſheep or { bredk vilt in an part of the kin vor that a fbreig: 


ats, and neither of them are eating. They 
ave ſuch vaſt numbers of ic fowls, that they 
are ſold in 4manner fot a very inconfiderable ſum. The 


gireencourrgement to Eropean artiſts 3 but ſuppoſ 


ing they were to receive any, emolument from their | 


of flyer coin, which the] 


ure of a_cylinder or roll; bent] 


— 


ching of a ſuperſtitiau: 
e- are e. 8 


| evehts. In this however there is nothing At all ſur⸗ 


1 
= 


priſing, of. there is nat perhaps in the world a fin 


7 


nation where ſuperſtition does not mote or leſs prevail. 
This is the reaſvii. that knowledge ſeldom ripens t6 - 


maturity, till the cauſe has become'fo deeply rooted, 
that the effects are in a manner. rendered abortive.” 

Theke is no diſtinction of qualit here, except what 
is conneRed with offices; — nothing is more com- 
mon tlian to ſee the ſon of a ſtiniſter of ftate eng 


* 


in the meaiieft ſervile employment. In antient times, 


offices of Honour, truſt, of Profit, were hereditary in 


families, bat at preſent D away accord- 
ing to the will of the printe. When any perſon en 
ters. upon an office, inſtead of an oath of allegiance to 


| the pritice, one of their prleſts takes x cup of water; 


and, pronoutices certain dreadful imprecitions if the 
perſon to whom it is given fails in his duty to the King; 
and this is done by every perſon who enters into the 
king's ſervice, let Him be of whatever religion he will. 
This is perhaps a much better way of admihifterin 
Gaths than in Europe, where men are obliged to ſwear 
to d6 ſomethihg which they heyer intend to comply 
with. . a 17 0 * Ei „iini 


It is an eftabliſkied rule in this kingdom, that fo of- 


ficer preſume to come int his eve preſence with. 


out leave. Nay, the great officers of ſtate are not per- 
mitted to viſit each other, but at weddings and fune- 
rals ; and then they are obliged to ſpeak aloud; and 
in the preſence of a third perſon, to ge all con- 
ſultations that might lead to a conſpiracy againſt the 
Eſtabliſhed. laws of the kingdonn :: 
Every perſon preſent, if lie knows what may give 
offence, or create ſuſpicion, is obliged to turn informer 
on pain of death. In all places ſpies are barefaced and 
Encouraged, which may ſerve to ſhew, that there 
more than ofle error in the adminiſtration of publit 


affairs; for why employ ſpies where there is rave 


to fear? Indecd there are ſeveral other errors commit- 
ted by this government, ſome of which'point out that 
the eſtabliſhed laws ate weak, and the reigning prince 
in a continual fate of fear: | 18 

„ Thus we find, that a man is in danger of Tofitig His 


enemy ſhould invade them, it is neteſſary that th 
news ſhould be communicated to the king ; bitt if that 
news is not agreeable, then the meſſenger is inftantly 


inhabitants kill deer only for the ſake of their ſkins, || put to death, A man is tis ſooner charged with a 
which ney to the Dutch, who catry them to trime; than he is conſidered as guilty ;/ and all the 


apan, iſpoſe of them to ee eee 
e gteateſt danger attending a journey through this 
country is, the vaſt number of ſnakes, lizards, and 
+ other noxious reptiles, ho every now- and- then ſtart 
up and ſting to death the perſon who is not upon his 


| meer and to be continually watching to avoid wen 
Fas F 


eaſy matter. ä R $ 
In travelling they frequently make uſe of elephants, 
but more commonly aſſes, mules, and horſes; and 
ſome of them who are rather of the lower fort, ride 


on oxen. "Every one is at liberty to hunt the ele- 


phants, and they may take them if they can, bat this | 


is rather a piece of diverſion, than any thing attended 
with pecuniary emolument; for it does not ap 
that the ſkins of elephants ate of any great value; and 
as for the fleſh, it is of no value at all. een 
They have very ſtrange notions concerning the 
principles of philoſophy and aſtronomy. They be- 
| Hove this the earth is ſquare, and of a'vaſt extent; 
and that the arch of heaven reſts on it at the extre- 
mities, as on a 'olid baſis. ' There are ſome perſons 
among them who pretend to foretell future events, 
and theſe are called magicians; but they are only 
' impoſtors, ' who impoſe upon the credulity of the 
© people. And yet neither the king nor any of the peo- 


| worthy of their notice. This makes 


people, even his own relations, abandon him as un- 


1 1 for when prejudices bpi 
minds of jud it may be faifly inferred, that the 
channels of res Se cottage; ” But fill the com- 
mon people in Siam, às well as under all arbitrary 

overnments, are more happy than the great. 

know little of the ſovereign, and he knows as little of 
them; ſo that they live in peace, leaving the king to 
do with his courtiers as he pleaſes. Ambition z to 
danger and ſlavery in Siam, as well as in other couy- 
tries; and this ſeems to be the reaſon why fo much 
encouragement is given to informerss 
The magiſtrates are in ſome meaſure under the le. 
ceſlity of oppreſſing 
_ IE them. 
the people. In every province 
ſole vs both cival and military; and alt 
others are joined with them in the commiſſion, for 
purpoſe of adminiſtering public juſtice; yet they are 
only conſulted, and he may approve of or reſect their 
advice as he pleaſes, Here a — is laid for 


— 


the groſſeſt ſyſtem of the moſt horrid cotruptieh. 


Bribes are given to the judge j and what man; who 
is in the leaſt acquainted with human nature, does not 


A 
28 
ry 4 
+7 


. nature; and. dreams. and 
y them as revelatiotis of future 


bs U . ; 


the people, for they have no'fa- 
This age them & gere 
ere 


ple ever undertake any thing of importance. without know that man is ſuch a compoſition of amimal and 
- conſulting them. - They are wretched ſlaves to every a faculties, that bribes will operate upon the | 


+4 
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minds of thoſe Who have it! in their power td adminitter 
P in an infamous manger, without being called to 
account? 
de laws of Siam 
Er! ence to parents | 
in all reſpects ſubject to cheir Juriſdiction. 
5 ordinary rexerence is paid to aged 
when. a pedo. is 9 b wil of lying, 
lately puhifh 


is ſo. very anche 

me none 2 yt frien s will 

| have no . to 
. Js accuſed =; 

E a. ited to come into court, and peak 
in his 3 The clerks take down. the evidence in 
writing and this i is. laid before the judge, who con- 
Adlers iet in What manner he We his deciſion be- 

e and deſinitiye 

ſhen other proofs are wantin , „they have recourſe! 
N and to ſeveral fi itious tricks ol rac- 
for diſc covering the truth, in all reſpects fimi- 

8 thoſe opted by the Anglo-Saxons Bore: the 

Orman con e _ proſecutor, as well as the 
priſoner, is e to walk upon — en coals; 
2 he that comes off- unkurt, i is in the 

bt. Sometimes they put their . int boiling 

„ but they are Tub I (Lies impoſtors, that they 
| know how to elude the force of the Beat. 

N bei, proof by water is by diving, and he that re- 
mains 1 elt. under water is looked upon as innocent. 
p $601, d of proof is by vomiting pills, which 
their prieſts e with ſeyere imprecations; and 
the perſon who keeps them on their ftomach without 
vomiting, are conſidered as innocent. All theſe proofs 
WE made in the preſence of the magiſtrates, arid before 

TE pers in open court. Appeals are frequently 
Pear the preſence of the king; and when he conſi- 
ders the nature of the evidence as dubious, or any way 
| 2 with his own paſſions, he * vor- 
_ ders all the witneſſes to be devoured by ty 
5 another ſort of tryal, in all reſpects confi ia! with 
EX nations : thus if. the ger deyours the per- 

ſon immediately, he is conſider 15 74 
Torr does not. approach the geſtine 

avidity as is ge 
Ndered as l 
[pidity thele,people will offer che 


of proofs, even 2 bt torn to pieces by tygers; 
- while at the ſame. tim 10 obſerves, they are 
dhe greateſt, . in 17 = worl 

"out to hattle to . 

ride and cowardice 
. in what manner to ſeparate them. 


280 times criminals are 1 a: to be W 5 


PR * 


60 uire the ſame unlimited Obe 


A more 


ry When a perſon is accuſed of 


to, 


im. with ſo 


2 


y lions or ene Ley their puni 


jury the mouth is {ewed up, ſo that the deling 
—.— pe dna be able to ſpeak z and all o 


e puniſhed Aehning to the laws of ker 
All the people ji in Siam are pagans, LEH like the 


: 


TE and Japaneſe, they have their convents both 
22 and women. eir cloiſters are built round 

| churches ; and ery monk „And every nun, haye 
eir — Fe ce] ob ſt of Which are built on ſmall, 

— ed upon bamboos. „The nuns 

ye in the ſame = t with the men; and as they 
never admitted til Gy are of proper age, ſo there | 


great reaſon to be afraid of any criminal con yer | 


no 

i l lace... 1 
15 — — 88 55 they are far duperior, i in the nature of [| 
5 iy tf n- to the convents among the Roman 
atholics. The latter are ſo much attac ed to ſuper- 


A „Hition, that they often, force their children to em- 


DINE the recluſe way of living i in cloiſters.; but at the 


me this is laying a reſtraint 1 natur e 
0 Eee human reaſon. 
4 


oing on the feet. Theky 


- Here: | 


- but if the 


rally expected, ahen he is con- 
t is amazin with what intre- 
ves to theſe kinds 


ſe the enemies of Bly country. 
are ſo Shes I that well 


led to 
ments 


2 the moſt to the crimes. © A 

5 upgler-is: 5 35 nog melted 5 or -hlvet! 

, 2 the Us Jame. puniſhment, is in 
ed on thoſe: e uſury. In <a e 


a pole that all 1 770 fouls Are 1 total: 
| ment 55 

| tained Fam 
as. in China; aud the children are nations, but it has no foundation in truth,” 
men; and with the e of their religior 
he is imme- at the general feſurrection, and go into a Rate of ever- 


appear in his behalf. They be condemned ts eternal; 
lead for priſoners ;. but when notion which ſeems to have 
a;capital offence, his ne reſt } 


when they are called I- 


ESL 


— 


lever favour they ſhew to the deceaſed, will be of rea 
{ſervice to them in eternity. 9 


I 


_ = 
** — 


| warriage in this county is conſider 


"TKavErs Toten Tür KGD or srl. 


4 bliere the Gorda tb be eternal; ; and yet tis 
ot at = Inconſiſtent with the notions enter; 
:fome"of the people who inhabit” the en etn 


are firmly pf opinion that all thoſe Who live gl ent 
will riſe again 
laſting h 


| happineſs. On the other hand, they believe 
t at 


0 Wieked will likewiſe riſe, but that they wi 
unichment. ef, They ave c 0. 
been from the moſt eat 
the heathens, namely, that thef 
will be in a future ſtate a 19 8 85 of Tewatds and 
puniſhments, When they bury their dead, they put 

the deceaſed's goods on 21 R's 2 einig to | 
grave; and this unneceffary cuſtom prevails in ſeyer 
other parts 8 the eaſt; for ſuch is the wretched notion 
theſe peo * of re 


0 


ages entertained by. 


le have ehteftaihed of 4 future ſta 
wards and puniſhments, that they believe, that what- 


In Siam, the people pray t to the dead; but this" 
is only to their own relations; and is ſentiment 
ſeems to atiſefrom natural affection. 

The whole face of this country is az wel. 
tiful ; mountains, rivers, woods, » Hardee, lakes, and 
laeligheful incloſures, all conſpire to ſead the mind av ay 
in a ſort of pleaſing captivity ; and in many te- 
ſpects the manners of the people are ſo gentle, that 
no ſtranger is in danger while he travels through theic 
country, We may add fatther, that if agriculture 
is not ſo much encouraged as it ought to bè in 
country, yet the fruits of the earth are in Tuch plenty, 
that the people have all things in abundance. Nay, 


— 


chey enjoy plenty in ſuch profuſion, that even'a 


ſeven years darth would not deptiye them of provi- 
ſions. This exceſs 77 creates ſomethin 1 12 of in 
dolence, and the people neglect their duty to their fa- 
milies, in order to gratify t heir'f paſſions. The obſer- 
vations here made are not new, they have often been 
advanced before by ſome of the greatelt writers in the 
world ; but we may venture to affirm, that wheneyer 


| effeminacy takes place in a nation, there is an end of 


every thing that deſexyes the name of magnanimity, * 

In their marriage ceremonies they differ A 
From thoſe who live in more eaſtern nations; not it 

from the Chineſe and the Japaneſe. When a man 

& gns to marry. his ſon into any family, he employs 
ome worhen to propoſe it to the woman's relations ; 5 
and if the propolal-is accepted, a conjurer or magician.is , 
ſent for, to Sea their nativities; z, for from theſe 
prog noſtications the people are weak enough to believe 
that. they can obtain perfect knowledge 2. every thing 
that 1 is to happen to them in life. Me 

When the necromancergor m icians have delivered 
in their anſwers, the parents conſider of it; and if theß 
{conſent that the match ſhould take place, then the 
bridegroom and bride are allowed to conyerſe together 
two or chree times, At the laſt of theſe viſits the 
relations are preſent, and the bride's portion is paid 
down. Immediately after this the conſummation of 


the marriage follows, and there is no farther ceremony 
whatever. 


The prieſts are not in the leaſt permitted 
to haye any thing to do with the ſolemnity, becauſe 
ed as a civil in- 
ſtitution, as it ought to de in all vations. in the 


. . 30 EST e 

Þ in is atten Wi mit an eaſtin 
as in 1 ng 7 of the world, and perſons feaſing, 

to dance to divert the company; but neither the 

married couple nor their relations partake i in any 75 

of the diverſion. The entertainment js made at 

houſe, of the bride's father, where the bridegroom, 


e 14 05 to their ſlight form of architecture. 
Rep 4 70 is allowed among them; but every man is 
0 ige to 


1 the honour of wife to one of his women, 
all the reſt bei | 
very N and ſeems to be peculiar to the eaſtern 5 


| 


nations : 


This ſent 1 „ 


builds an apartment on purpoſe, which is ſoon com- 


ing conſidered as ſlaves. This cuſtom is 5 


nations; . amn apap nth 
yet it ĩs Wu with the manners of the people — 
time immemarial; +'The; paternal. eſtates of the huſ- 
band deſcends tothe woman, whois called the chief or 
principal wife, for all the children. of the others ane 
reckoned. as flayes,' When the chief wife has no bil. 
dren, then the whole eſtate reverts to the crown; and 
the king, conſiſtent with a barbarous notion which pre- 


vailed, of what was antiently called honour, ſells the 


children of the ſlaves or concubines, unleſs they are 
very mee he takes the girls into: his 
10. n 
"Th he Siameſe: Means: remarkable for their fide- 
| lity to theit huſbands ;- and as for jealuuſy it ſcarcely 
= is heard of amongſt them. While their huſbands 
are in the king's ſervice, they work at home, and fup- 
x their children by their common induſtry. 
The. huſband is abſolute; in his family, and may ſell 
all his wives and; children;except her ho has the ho- 
nour of being called the chief wife,” and he muſt not 
_ diſpoſe either of her or herchildren: There lare ſeveral 
other things neceſſary to be attended to in this country, 
but they are ſo many that we cannot enumerate them 
all. Parents are anſwerable for the faults of their 
children; and ſuch is the nature and foros of ſilial duty, 
that if a ſon abſeonds, and his father is taken up for his 
crime, the ſon, as ſoon as he hears of it, oomes and 
ſutrendets himſelf. up to public juſtice. The women 


in this: e ee, 1 oak, co ae 
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1. the heidi mit /of this Joh 
of the voyages of Magellan, the ortagueſe adven- 
rer, we related * manner in which'theſe iſlands were 
firſt diſcovered” by the Europeans, and here we all 
d to point out what obſervations have been made 
= oft who have travelled over the interior parts of 
the different iſlands. It is true, ſeveral of theſe iſlands 
are called by various names, ſome of Which are gene. 
ral, others are particular, The Ladrones is the fit 
7 2 name, — at the ſame time that is me name of 
efal iſlands. . The moſt frequented of theſe is Guam, 
but the Spaniards. have given it the name of Man or 
St. Mary, in honour of the Virgin Ma It is about 
forty miles in length, but not aþove't % in breadth, 
At a diſtance it appears flat and eyen, but no Soner 
had we landed on it (ſays Averil) than the whole face 
ol it was apparently 9 for towards the eaſt We 
found a vaſt number of 'rocks, Tifin vp extremely 
e the ground ghar 20 ad ahbe nt to the welt, 
foil is reddiſh and dry, but it produces a vaſt 
number of different forts of dits, and the cocoa- tree 
ws near the ſea-fide, in groves of about two miles 


th. There is 2 e frul t gtows here, about 
the eee ſoot- ball, w ch the 1 5 eat "tend of 

„it bein ** ary elieious. The infide' is 
—— and ſoft, like the chm of à penny loaf, add 
there's js neither ſtone nor ſeed” in it, but only a pute 
 Aubſtance like bread. It is in ſeaſon eight months in 
the year, and during that time rod natives eat no other! 
_ "fort of bread; They bare 0 e in this iſland, 
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and are not ee reſtrictions: 2 in 1 5 
They are permitted to ſit at their doors fronting the 
ſtreets, and may talk with any perfoti whatever? It is 
true, their private apartments are behind the houſt 
but in this there is nothing at all remarkahie, hecauſe 


is the cuſtom of the country, and theit being permitted 


to converſe with 


1 io A fr * 270 * 
ſenſe of the K | HO? 


le. 
Their 3 ceremonies, beir a near reſecnblinowes 
thoſe of the Chineſe; for as ſoon as a perſon dies, — 
put the body into a coffin, which is lacqueretall overs _ 
The: coffin'is placed vpon a bedſtead or table, and ir 
remains in that poſition? tilt the preparations ate made 
for the funeral. In the mean time they a F og 
before the corpſe, and ſet up lighted tapefs. The 
prieſts range themſelves round tlie corpſe, and ſing 
hymns every night from the time that the perſon dies 
till the time of his! inter ment For this ſervice the 
talapoons, or prieſts, are rewarded with money wich 
is not at all to be wondered atj when we conſider that 
there is but one chutth in the world here fees ate not 
demanded. All their funerals are conducted witty the 
utmoſt ſolemnity in the morning, — generally before 
the ſun makes his appearance. any ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies are: uſod on theſe A but ſtill we 
learn this much, that the outlines of truth are to be 
ſound even in Paganiſm. Wiſdom is beſt known when 
contraſted with falſhood, and the love of run _ 
. with error. 
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"a as in ay SPY tries i t of Ka, 
their 6h are not worth the catc cn tat 

The natives are of a tawny, colour, with black hair, | 
and Hick lips; but their bodies are well | 
their limbs fong and robuſt. They are Torn. | 
fuch ſavages as the 7 have been na b ng 
erroneous writers; 3 for to it rangers, who happen to tra- 
verſe the country, they ſhey all ſort of reſpect. Thi = 


much ſubje, iP, z diforder fimilar to what we © 
leproſy, - but, 


n moſt other. reſpects the. coun 
pleaſan and Healthy The rainy ſeaſon continues 25 
June to 2 1 t the ſhowers are not violent; and 
though th ey hav vs dr ful thunders, yet few accidents 
happen from t ghtning ; Va the 17 eg are ſo ac- -- 
cuſtomed to the e of e that th 2.4 never mind 


them, 
"The t natives re ingenious in builgjn boats, 2 
other 2 e and e them ſharp 2 n 
he bottom is of one piece like a canoe,,,whic 


— inſtead of a keel, and is about thirty feet in 
The uber part is made round,. but inclinig 
to the ſhape of ; 2. wedge, and the upper part is alm 
flat. The” feamen ave ſuch a a; dexterous way "of 
managing them, that they will fail. twenty, Pike 3 in 118 
ſpace "of one hour; ſo that they. are 9 
{: FRI 


-to peo ople; who are, obliged to tran y 
a variety of dit- 


e up A communication between 
All the houſes on the iſland are built of "1 wood,” 2 


le I No. 56. 
. 


188 with the leaves. of Palme, 3 and 


[ferent ands. 
ge n 
* — 2 | 


% 


— 
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beans ive together in villa 
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altogether aſcleſss e 


ere 9 oper, for the Roman Catholics are never 
more aſſured of ſucet 


coercive means. 2 ; a F G DLAS +3 5 
The Philippine iſlands are many in number; and 
ſome of them are ſo ſmall, that shey. ate nat inhabited: 
: ae are more conſiderabl wy e; _ ſome: of 
them. of ver * Their religious rites 
and ese the ſame as the Chineſe, which 
is a proof that they were peopled ſrom that extenſive 
empite. Nor will any reaſonable thinking perſon dif- 

the truth of this, when it is conſidered, . that there 
is a continual intercourſe kept up between the Chineſe 
and them... N ſome people, driven by oppreſſion 


5 


| mon buildings, 
the dootof the 


they diſcovered thoſe places, the people were utterly 18 
F ApAgt of. $520. 


norant of fre- arms. t 


theſe 
chairs. The whole of this city is not above a mile in 
length, and in breadth much contracted; nor are there 
any of the buildings that merit a parti deſcription. 

The harbour is not convenient, for there is not above 


from the more ſouthern: parts of China, firſt ſetiled in 
theſe iſlands, and it was natural ſor them to bring 
with them their religious ceremonies, their ci 


cuſtoms, and their private manners. 


The firſt iſland. chat deſerves out notice, is Man- 


danoe, being near two hundred miles in length, and 


nearly one hundred in breadth. Many of the inhabi- 


tant are Mahometans, but the greater part are Pagans,” 


who worſhip the ſame idols as the Chineſe. They carry 
on a conſiderable - commerce. with foreigners, particu- 
larly with the natives of Japan and China; for they 
have rich mines of gold ore, and vaſt quantities of 


bees-wax, which exchange for cloaths and fuch 
1 — We to be in want of. They 
not 3 e form. of civil government, every. 
or diſtrict being under ſubjection to its own laws, 
and thoſe are explained” according to the wills and 
humours of their chiets, _ | 3 | 
This iſland, akhorgh new the line, yet is refreſhed 
with fach delightful | 
are not ſubject to any inconveniencies from the 
t. The winds blow eaſterly one part of the year, 
and weſterly the other. Thoſe from the eaſt begin in 
October, and continue till the middle of November, 
and during the whole of this ſeaſon there is no rain. In 


the month of May the wind begins to come about to 


from the ſea, that the} 


y * 4 


a. 


| the welt ; but dbes not blow roughly from that quarter 
till the middle of the next month, and then brings 


with it rain, ftorms of hail, thunder, and lightning. 
days elapſe before they have any thing like hurricanes ; 
but 80 after 8 6 frequent, there being 
ſeveral of them in one day. At length they come di 
ſo thick, that the whole country is for a. conſidetable 
time like an heap of ruins. e largeſt trees are torn; 
up by the roots. The rivers overflow their banks and 
- drown the flat country, and neither fun nor flats are 
ſeen for forme weeks together. The worſt weather is 
about the beginning of Auguſt, when it is cold and 
chi In September, both the wind and rain abate, 
and the air grows clear; but ſtill there are thick ſogs 
every morning till near noon ; when the fun ſhines out. 
10 Oas „the wind comes about to the caſt again, 
and blows fair till April, when the changes take place 
bd | 


which we have already mentioned. | 296 þ 
In the centre of this iſland there is a city of the ſame 
name; and” it 1s" pleaſantly ſitu ned on the banks of 2 
ſmall river, near which ate pleaſant gardens and in- 
clofures, Their hauſes, like thoſe in Siam, are built 
on poles above twenty feet from the furface of the earth; 
_ "which 


appening fo frequently ; for wi 


ner impoſſible for great ſhips to Lo 


ten feet of water at ſpring · tide; ſo that it is in a man 
l 


Fhbe people are not deſtitute of mental faculties; and; 


hen they think proper, they are very active; but ſor 
the moſt part they are lazy and derte, and will nor 


work, unleſs compelled to it by hunger. This 
of their conduct is in ſome meaſure — to the — 


that they devour all that the induſtrious have laid up 
for a ſubſiſtence; and it is well-known; that wWHen men 
are not permitted to enjoy the fruits of their labour, 
they will pay but little regard to induſtry. Under fuch 
circumſtances the mind becomes dep „ and it ap- 
pears to them unneceſſary to ſpend time and labour to 
acquire what is to be torn from them by violence, 


without their conſent. 


and oval faces, with ſmall black eyes. I heir forcheads 
red and thin, their hair black; and they blacken their 
teeth, as in other parts of India. Their complexions 
are tawny, but of a brighter colour than many of their 

| neighbours. - They never cut their nails, fo that they 
often appear like eagles claws. They are extremel 
haughty to ſtrangers, and _—_ ves very much 
addicted to that mean ſelfiſh pailion, revenge. In ſuch 


At firſt the wind blows gently, ſo that there are ſome , juſticdz ee. oonpeny 

ys elapſe befor Wn | a The men wear a kind of linen froeks or ſhirts, which 

reaches down almoſt to their knees, and they havea 
s 


| 


is the more neceffary on account of the rainy 
ſcafons happe [;. out POEM 
cautions their houſes would be totally d royed. They 


aſcend their houſes by means of a ladder ;_ and though]] any others in the Eaſt e whenever a ſhip ar- 
: hat is divided igto ſo ma s, th board, and. afk. whether any of the 
ay apartments, that the whale is very convenient. Their ſeamen wants a companion, by which they mean, that : 
Oe” | | RES 83 8 23 ; wo | ; ELL wk FE 22 ; 8 TA tlie 


+ have but one floor, yet that is divided into ſo ma- 


we 


caſes they frequently murder in the dark thoſe who have 
given them the moſt trifling provocation; and ſo weak 


Ice. 


pair of trowſers, but no ſtockings nor ſhoes, 


once round; and the ends, which are fri hang 

The women have long hair, which = ys 
on the hinder parts of their heads, fo as to 
graceful ap ce than ordinary... Their faces are of 
a rounder form than the men's ; and their complexions 
e wits | 


noſes, which are {mall and flat; ſo that they appear 


much better at a, diſtance than when one approaches 


them in order to take a nearer inſpection. HATE d $544 64>; 
They wear a ſhort frock or ſhift like the men, with 
the ſleeves much larger than their arms, but fo ſtrait at 


the lower end, that they can hardly get their hands 
in wrinkles: on their wriſts. - 
| dort , petticoat, or piece of cloth, 
once about their middle; but the better fort of - 


through; ſo that they. fit 
Frey 5 alſo: a War 
wrap 


people are cloathed in filk and calico. The common 


— 


mn 


people wear the cloth made of the plantain tree; but theß 


do not wear any ſhoes or ſtockings, more than the mei. 


—— 


Their women are more light in their conduct than 


rives, they go on board, 


Wm 


vale of ſplit cane, or bamboo'; and the roots - covered. 


ny of the government; for their chiefs are ſo rapacious, 


The men have ſmall limbs, firait bodies, little heads, 


are the laws, that the delinquents are ſeldom brought to 


wear a ſmall turban on their 2 which they tie but 5 
r 
up in a roll 


ve a more 


better. Their features are juſt, except their 


\ 


- 
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are teady'to proſiitate"theniſelve#/" It he is fav [1 Tn their diverſions in de, fields, they have very titel :. 
vorab y inclined, The takes her gallant along with worth y of notice. They hunt wild cows and buffaloes 4 


— 


her on ſhore, and conducts him to the beſt apartment in the ſame manfler as they db deef, or atly other ſott 
in her houſe, © Thete he is entertained! with the beſt of veniſon; of all which they have great plenty. In .Y 
that the houſe can afford; but for this accommodation || their hunting amuſements, they often take tHeir wives f 
the hoſt expects to be well paid. The men of quality along with them, which practice is inconſiſtent wath', | F 
are not in the leaſt jealous of their wives, ſo that a|| that of any other part of the Eaſt Ifidiez! As they EZ” | 
ſort of harmony takes place among them, to which have no dogs, they make inclotures of wood,” into | : 
many of the people in otheteaſtern nations are ſtrangers, [{ which the hunted creature funs; and this is orig" ; 
The women wear rings on their fingers, and bracelets I reaſon why their diverfiotis are ſoon contluded, for 4 
on their wriſts of gold and ſilver; for it has been, I ho ſooner is the animal lodged in the ſnare, than they 
from time n an in variable cuſtom in thöſe kill him. In this practice there is nothing either - i 
parts, for the women; as well as the men, to fancy that manly or diverting, for manly diverſions depend upoti- 1 
there is ſome metit in dreſs, 2nd in vain! gaudy ofna-{{exerciſe, and none can be more proper for promoting” f | 
ments. 125 . 35ö»'Eÿͤng ſo ſalutaty a purpoſe as hunting; but theirs is alto- a 1 
The common people live moſtly on rice; ſago, {| gether eſſemin ae. 3 | 
and ſmall freſh-water fifh ; but the richer ſort regale It is remarkable that they have vaſt crops of tobacco | 
themſelves with buffalo beef and 'fowls,” of which here, which is bought up by the Dutch; but as this k 
have great plenty ; they are, however, extremely I does not ſeem to be peculiar to the country, ſo it is | ; 
aſty in their eating, for they neither uſe knives or || probable that the Spaniards brought the ſeeds of it þ 
forks. When the viQtuals is ſet before them, they take from America, and planted them here. However, it ld x 
up a handful of the rice, and having ſqueezed the I neceſſary to obſerve, that as there is plenty of tobacco N 
juice out of it, they put the reſt into their mouths. in China and Japan, fo it is not impoſſible but that 1 
' the ſame manner they take up the firſt joint of [| there might likewiſe have been ſome here long before FI 
meat that comes with their hands, and having with [| the Portugueſe” or Spaniards diſcovered thoſe iſlands. . | | 
their teeth torn off the fleſh, they throw the bones on This tobacco they ſel] very eheap to the Dutch, Who 0 
the floor. They always waſh after their meals, and carry git to other matkets, and receive the profits — 
this is the reaſon” why they keep always a large quan- arifing from it. For 262 1H . TE: - 
tity of water in their houſes. l The ſeverity of oo wager e er „ 
In order to preſerve their healths (which is very ne- II taken notice of, renders the poor ſubjects in ſome | E 
ceſſary, after eating in the manner we have deſcribed, }] meaſure inactive, lazy. and idle, and therefore thex 1 
in ſuch a naſty way) they have common public baths, I are thieviſh, lay ing hold of every thing that comes in ; FI 
to which all thoſe repair who are able to be at a ſmall their way; nor are their magiſtrates much better than 
expence; thoſe who cannot afford xe go to the baths, II the common people, "for on the ſlighteſt pretence „ 
waſh themſelves in the rivers ot in the ſea; and nothing they will ſtep any merchant's goods; and it is very : 
is more common than to ſee both the men and the difficult for 'him'to get them reſtored; and never withᷣ- 
women aſſembled at the ſame time. Both men and but paying an exerbitant fine. In general, all the ö 
women take great delight in ſwimming, and in this [| criminals are puniſhed by martial law; and the mode ; 4 
exerciſe they are brought up from their infancy; is, to ſtrip them naked and bind them to a tree, where - Mi 
which is extremely neceſſary in thoſe hot countries, {| they continue the whole” day, expoſed” to the . 1 


becauſe bathing and fwimming prevent fluxes. beat of the ſun, and tormented by thouſands of walpsy/ 
They have an art in this iſland of making a fort of who almoſt ſting them to death. E238 . 
liquor from rice, which, when drank in confiderable |}; Phe ſeas and rivers near this iſland are fo infeſted? == 
2 10 of 2 very intoxicating nature. When with worms, that unleſs great care is taken, they will 1 


rangers viſit this place, this liquor is ſet before them; I deſtroy a ſhip in a very little time j and therefore the ö 
and they, being in a manner unacquainted with the II natives, whenever they come from ſea, immediately. 7 
effects that it will have upon them, generally drink II hale up their ſhips upon dry land, in the fame manner | i 
to exceſs, and, forgetting. themſelves, quarre! with as they do their canoes and barges. - Theſe worms are 1 
the „which oſten brings them into trouble. I chiefly in the bays, creeks; and mouths of rivers, k 
It is a conſtant rule with them never to drink out of or in ſome places near the ſhore, being ſeldom found ;Þ 
the ſame cup with's ſtranger who is not of their reli- I far out at ſee . „ S I * 
ion, leſt they ſhould be defiled z and this practice, The inhabitants are ph nor, 90g enough to be 4 
which is of great antiquity, may ſerve to point out [| jealous of the Dutch, and yet it does not appear that ': mY 
that even the moſt barbarous nations in the univerſe [| they make a proper uſe of their well-grounded ſuſpi- | 
that purity which con. They have already beheld the Duteh enſlaving 11 
Il ſome of the beſt iſlands in the Eaſt Indies, and, in 4 : 
- have no "inſtrumental * muſic, but inſtead manner; ce ng th trade wholly to themſelves ; "i 
they hire women to ſing, dance, and perform I and yet they have Rill ſuffered them to catry on their | 
great number of diverting tricks, fuch'as leaping |} commerce to inſult” them, and to | reap the fruits of 
und, and tumbling down on ropes, at their San 5/7 1 RS 13 TE a RO WD boot + Ts M : 
are ſo dextrous, that when we ſee them, It is neceſſary to make here one fingle remark. f 
they nearly reſemble pieces of machinery. They alſo concerning that uniformity and conſiſtency of cha- 
introduce à man at theſe ceremonies or feſtivals, 'whoſe [rater which” has diſtinguithed' the Dutch from all : 
buſineſs is to act the part of a hero. This part he acts other people in the world, ever ſince they threw off i 
to ſome perfection, according to the taſte of che people, ¶ the . oke. J 1: LOR Le ? 
1 
| 
4 
1 
after which he draws his ſword, and flaſhes the air themſelves, than they exerciſed ſuch cruelties as the i 
like'a madman. Having, to the no ſmall diverfion'of [| Spatiiards were ſtrangers to. They are the moft inhuman . | 
the people, ſubdued an opponent, another makes his tyrants in the world; for, under the name and ſtale pre< = 
ppearance, who acts much the fame part, for the tence of a republican government, founded on princi-' 1 
whole of this ridiculous farce conſiſts in neither leſs}{ ples of ſiberty, they dppreſs all thoſe whom they: = ? b 
nor more than a ſham- fight ; and not only their ge- ¶ ſubject, and trample upon the moſt ſacred rights of i 
rals and great men have their ſhare in theſe enter - humanity. ' We have been the more explicit on this 2 1 
inments, but even the ſultan himſelf often becomes ¶ ſubject, betauſe there are thouſands, and thn thouſands 1 
an actor. BE IRE EEG 7 5. 11 EE EC TI 4 ET EFCAS RED in the who. read books without knowing _ i 1 
N „ * W F 8 | =— 
4 


1 * 
ſor. 
dence in a Tainted 3 other , it is Pro- 
vidence Mm to tempers, paſſions, cir+ 
weakneſſes of men. But to return 1 


t means, nor what it was intended 


cumſtances and 


N as well 2s ſeveral of toſs. aiming: to 0 


Its: is woody and mountainous, but has: ſeveral. pleaſant, 
agreeable vallies; for though the hills are rocky, hard 
and ſtony, en they produce vaſt quantities of . 
and in ſome of the rocks ate mines: of gold. 
he vallies are watered with 
and gloathed: with a. ad Fur variety of trees and. plants, 
Which are green, an mn all. the year. 1bere i is- 
one thing however neceſſar 36 to be attended ta; namely, 
that thoſe who are engaged in mercantile affairs, never 
themſelves to examine thoſe. curioſities in nature 
t out the wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and in- 
which poin other perfeQions of the divine attributes... 
er; . theſe trees is called. by the natives the Libby. Il 
2 by the Buropeans the Sago Free. Theſe trees 
282 by the riyer ſides; And it is of theſe 
make the fago, which the natives eat inſtead 
__ of; Gent four or fue months in the .year... When they. 
hae cut down the tree, and lit it in the middle, bey 
ſerape out the pith, and heat it with a wooden peſtle; in 
aA miortar,- and then, ſtrain the. juice through a cloth. 
While they are ſtraining it through the cloth, they keep |]: 
pouring. water upon it, Which. carries all the ſabſtance 
of the pith through tlie cloth, leaving nothing but a thin 
huſk behind. That which is ſtrained, through has a 
thin ſediment, or ſettlement at the bottom, like caud ; 
Which, N is A made into 
8 and and is v 
They have phony of N this place, and in the 
2 3 y plant yams, pumkins, and potatoes. 
have ae n guavas, 
eccoa-nuts, and oranges. As for the plantain, it 
how more ſervice to the people than any { which 
the country produces beſides, It ſerves them on many 
eren ſo great is the di- 


nn 
Government i is neither leſs nor more than Provi- 


fine rivers and brooks, | 


; | thered the fruit, the.waod- that; ineloſes the -pith, i 


vine goodneſs in ah omgy << poor mortals The plan- 
tain" tree is about. ten feet high and no ſooner cut, 
than there are many young plants which ſpring up in 
its room. At its firſt ſpringing out of the ground, it 
has two leaves ; and when it is à foot high, it has two: 
more: between, the firſt; but a little lower, and a ſhori 
two others ſpring out, and ſo in pro- 
portion to the length. When it is about a; month 
old, the body of the tree is as large a8 4 'S, arm, 
and the uppermoſt leaves are about a fook and a half] 


eng, and about a foot in breadth. As the tree grows 
broad; and when it is 


er, the leaves become m 

theſe leaves are at leaſt ſeven or eight feet 

= heſe extended leaves are of vaſt ſervice in 

the people from, the- ſcorching rays of the ſun 

in thoſe I hot climates z. which inſtance of divine beneyo-: 

lence; found in many parts of the habitable world, has 

been taken notice of -byithe i E The Mr. Werler, in 

. His beautiful pou. inuituled, h n Sum- 
n Lang 2 8 * | 


Lobes lieg e ee 015 

20 6 Under the 3 and all the dy 
« Call upon Pheebus to aſſiſt each ſtran. 
ith Invoke the muſes, and improve my vein ! 
«And whilt I Hing, if gentle Loye be by, 
— %, That tune my dates, aud 


yy Wick the feat found of Sacharifl's | name, ia] 
Ps. 44 d make the li ning lauages grow tatne. BY 


| When toe ie full gromn, there; ſprivgs, out. of 
tte top a ſtrong lem, h than any other gart oi the 
| f * as long as a man's. arm, and 

* in eluſters round it in a pod about ſix or 
e big as an ordinary. man's 


oft- and dello when npe, and 
E —— The 
ON I IG butter, 


- a5 > 1 
2 CIs > at . 21 * 
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es This 7 2 — de ; 
An 22 8 


the morning, ES 


50 5 have 
8 
But the 8 CR I circum Rance con 
this tree is, 9 affording victuals for the-uſe ns 
the people, many of the poorer ſort are cloathed by it 
All nature as: it Were, in every part e _—_ 
ſpixes to, kalt de will of the, reator. 
As the tree. never. fruit,” 2 70 than _ 
they cut it down cloſe to the, ground, and having, 2 


chin, that when dried. in the ſun, tha women divide i 
into ſmall threads with their Gngers, and make 
threads into cloth. But it is ſtubborn while it is new, 
and ſoon wears out ; and When i it is wet, feels a little 
e and flimſy. They make their pieces about ſeven 
yards long, the warp and w. eee 9 —— 
thickneſs and ſubſtance. 

The banana tree is much nin the plantain for ſhops for ſhaps 

and bigneſs,” but the fruit is nat ha is 
luſcious, and of a more delicate taſte; af rp the ow oy 
made of it is confidered by the people as 


[thay of any other in the country. We. 3 * | 
beaſts of prey here, but there: are. vaſt numbers o 
inte particularly ſcorpions, whoſe ſings are in — 
NN and who turn them up in a ſerpentine form 
their backs. They have likewiſe another fort of ink 
(led centipes, about four or five inches long, of a 
diſh colour on the back, and their bellies are white, 
\They. have a vaſt number of feet, and th 
{ reckoned more dangerous than the ſting of a ſcorp 
They are genezally- bred in the rotten parts of 
be and; it:ſeldom- happens that any perſon ng in 
them, is ever cured, the venom of: their ing arts 
all reſpects pernicious,” - 

They have many fawls both tame and -wild, bat 
they do not pay 5 —— to em., The-Chineſe 
throw ee wr: nor over the ſpirits of the 
people, which being n 2 —— of their 
governors, reduces. them to what may with great prom 
priety be called a ſtate of political —— Not in- 
titled to the protection of their property by human laws, 


- ff nor guarded againſt the inreads —.— by — | 


they ſink into the- moſt abjeQ ſtate 


adignit of their nature, and thinking it — to 
Pry 4 toll Mor what ye — are not likely to enjoy. 


ſpeak different languages, hut the. e 


| Wan alled- the Malayan, , which is in ſome: meaſure 
and. wind her ling fo | 
not be improper to obſerve, that the learned, pi 


common throughout theſe iſlands. And: ae 
and admirable Mr, Boyle, from a compaſſionate r. 
{to their eternal — 8 another world, was at the ex 
pence of having the New Teſtament tranſlated inta 
their language, and copies were diſtributed am 
them. Fuss might have been attended with 


veneficial confequences, as — — —— ſchools: 


them where the young ones ar ht to read j hut 
the intrigues of the — — to eftabliſh their 
own religion, While they kept the people in a profound 

ſtate of ignorance, fruſtrated the debgn, and rendered 
a the plan laid down 85 Mr. — en ns 


L 


nn THROUGH THE. 


The Ebablbn are utterly ignorant of arithmetie, 
or indeed of any way of keeping regular aceounts, ex- 
cept by memory, than Which nothing can be more 
uncertain or fallacious. It is ſor this reaſom that they 
employ ſuch of the Chineſe as happen io be among 
them, . to. ſettle their accounts, with foreign merchants. / 
'T hey have no clocks, but in each of their temples they ] 
have a drum, which: a man beats on at the end of Every || | 
three hours, to mark the time of the day- 
As ſor artiſts, they have but few, an Thale are for 
the moſt part goldſmiths, blackſmiths, and carpenters. 
They keep no ſhops, but are ſought after at their own 
houſes, and employed in the ordinary way by their 
2 The blackſmiths are * workmen, | 
what fort of tools they have to make uſe of. 4 
Inſtead ba vary pag pair of bellows like ours, they take the 
trunk of a tree, Which they bore hollow like a pump; 
chis they ſet upright on the and on the top of | 
it make their fire. Near the lower end of the trunk 
they bore a hole, in which they place a pipe, and 
through this the air is conveyed to the ſire by a bunch 
of feathers ſaſtened to * of a ſtick ; and their moſt 
uſual fire is charcaal. They have neither vice nor {| 
anvil ; but inſtead of the latter, uſe a flat ſtone, upon 
which they beat their iron til they bring it into the] 
form and conſiſtency which they intend. | 
| In this manner they not only make common. uten- | 
fils, but likewiſe all forts of _iron-work- for thipping 
tolerably well. Almoſt every man is a carpenter, 
which circumſtance we may naturally infer, that the 
art is rather in its.infarcy... I hey have no ſaws, but 


ſplit the wood, and then ſmooth it with axes, or ſome 
other inſtruments of a ſimilar nature. And although 


chis requires great labour, yet they work very cheap, 
and the goodneſs of the plank ihus hewed, having its 
* intire, makes ſome amends for their 
trou 
The ſultan or prince of the country is an abſolute: 
ſovereign in his dominions, and yet he is extremely 
His revenues ariſe from the impoſts laid upon 
6 er but theſe 
duties are very trifling. But mock m y can reign, 
although only as an object of ridicule. When he takes 
his pleaſure upon the river, he has his women along 
with him, and there is an apartment in the middle . 
the barge large enough to contain fifty or ſixty 
"This is built of ſplit cane, or bamboo, about four foes 


conſiſts of three rooms, one for the prince himſelf, the 
floor and ſides whereof are matted, and he has a carpet 
and pillow to ſleep on. The next room is for his women, 
which. is furniſhed much like the other; and the third 
is for the ſervants, who attend with all fuch neceſſaries 
as are wanted. 
The ſultan has one prime miniſter; to whom he 
commits all affairs of ſtate, whether civil or military ; 
and to him all ſtrangers are 3 to apply 2 they 
want favours from t t is common for the 
- women, to-perform no ſort of dramatic a or 
rather farces, before this prime miniſter, in whieh they 
beſtow upon them. large ſhare of flattery.z for moſt of 
their ſpeeches conſiſt of idle, vain, and, "fullome de-. 
clamations om his man Lire qualities, the 
eur of his family, zergic conduct in the d. 
It is in a manner —.— to obſerve, that this 
cuſtom. is of great antiquity.z 2 of it in the ſacred 
ſcriptures, when the women g before —— 
« Saal Face; killed his — 22 bar. more 
ands.“ 

But to return to the fultan : hies wars. 
with his own ſubjects, ,and-theſe are ſuch as 1 
mountains, who are impatient of the reſtraing of civil 

vernment, and. chuſe rather to ſubſiſt by plunder. 

he wea uſed. by theſe mountaincers are, a ſword 
and lance, with a ſhort dagger which has two edges, 
with 2 hilt reſembling a piteh-fork. Fhey ſeldom 
come to a general engagement, but When the armies 


a * 


— * 


—— 


| known any thing of the nature of civil 


for the reception. of the fick. The college 
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continue. ſeirmiſhing with. one. another two or "three 
mouths, and ſometimes they proceed to ſuch entte- 
mities, that whole parties are cut off at once. 

Manila, the next iſland which engages our notice, is 


about four hundred miles in length, and about two 
hundred in breadth; It is divided into ſeveral pro- 
vinces, ſome of which are under the Spaniſh government, 


hut the Others retain their antient laws and cuſtoms. 


[{ The city of Manila is ſituated on a point of land made 


by ariver, which ſprings from another called Bohia, and 


falls into the ſea a little lower, where there is » (pa= 
| cious and convenient harbour; only the entrance 
to ĩt is rather difficult, becauſe of the rocks and l 


lows that are at the mouth of the bay. 
Tbe city is about two miles in 1 * 
rounded with a good wall and ditch, and fortified with 


| baſtions and outworks; beſides which there is a fort, 


which ſtands upon a point of land between the ſea and 
the river, and commands the entrance of the harbour. 
As the Spaniards have built the greateſt part of this 
town, ſo they have modelled: the civil government ac- 
cording to the conſtitution of their own —_ 
is the lame as uſed in moſt of the provinces 

In this: reſpect the Spaniards have ſhewn Com 

are deſtitute of political knowledge; for had they 
government, 
they would have acted in the ſame manner as the Ro- 
mans did when they conquered their country, na 


have governed (i 


original inſtitutions. . 


The principal buildi in the ci 
ſuch as have been erected by the Spaniatds, but they 
are not numerous. The citadel is large, but neither 
well built nor properly adorned within. The walls 
black, and. al the decormions_are The 

by twelve pillars, fix on a fide; and 

the high altar, there are twelve ſmaller ones, with 
ſame number of chapels. Here are alſo ſeveral 
vents ſor monks and nuns; The — — 
t 


þ 
11 


is a very good ſtructure, adorned with 
has ſeveral ſpacious apartments. 


The ſtreets are wide and handſome, 
running all along the fronts of their — 
frequent earthquakes have ſpoiled the regularity 
city; ſeveral fine houſes and palaces having 


mt 
1 


iT 
11 


and ſome of them totall overturned ; fir which reaſon 


high, with little windows. in it, .and.the.roof.is.neatly 
by. x over with palmetto leaves. This apartment e“ 


tains the people live under the 
in little huts they make of the order. gg and ven 
they have eaten up all the fruits upon the ſtalks, they 
remove to another place, according to the nature of the 


The air of this ifland has nothing prejudicial to the 
health of the natives, nor to ſtrangers ; for tl 
climate is hot, yet the [refreſhing from the-{ 
remove all the noxious qualities, and hen thoſe 
parts of the human body. which otherwiſe would be 


inactive. One thing muſt not be omitted 
this narrative, and that is, they 41 7 4 


| with ſcorbutic humours, which ariſe from the ſudden. . 


changes of the weather, For no ones does the — 
ſeaſon end, than the rain, thunder, and, lightair 

ceed, which: greatly diſcompoſe the human 
Sometimes they are ſubject to earthquakes, and theſs 
are frequently attended with very fatal conſequences. 


Not long ong ago there was ſuch a dreadful earthquake 0 


Manila, that it levelled, a whole 17 7 to the 


round, e with A, Aghind 
ſos than: three were ſwallowed up in 


the ruins. r —— ht be menti 
but the ety it is preſumed will = ſuffioĩent; ra 


{than dwell too long on a melancholy eg hieb can- 


not be very agreeable to a FTbert are 


come near each other, they begin to. throw en- 
trenchments an redoubts. *in n this e oy will! 
* Vol. II. No. 56. 1 
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generous mind 
ſeveral burning mountains in theſe idands and their 


— are much — ae 


mely, 
provinces by their owh laws and 
of Manila are 


Ur 
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in thoſe countries, his children would, in the ſucceſſion 
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by Pliny, when he deſcribes ina and Veſuvius, || in their ſongs they hment the departure of the deceaſed. , 
which every one knows who is the leaſt acquainted with | The body being wathed, and perfumed with ſweet 
\ hiſtory. --> WO ES; 16745 I herbs, it is placed upon à table in the moſt common 
Phe inhabitants of the Philippine iflands are not all H toom of the houſe 7 and all forts of meat and Tiquors 
of the ſame complexion; and probably this will be con- I are ſes before the corpſe. Aſter ſome few days are ſpent 
ſidered as @ proof that they are not of the ſame original. in theſe ridiculous ceremonies, the body is con eyed to 
But hence it is neceſ{ary to remark, that the climate has the burying place of the family, and a ſecond feiſt is 
à different effect on the complexions of people; and pro- made for the entertainment of thoſe who attend the fu- 
'bably if a white man ſhould, or rather did go to ſettle || neal. But the widow and childrery continue to fait for 
à conliderable time, - abſtaining both from fili and 
fiefh; and living only on rice and herbs. Some of 
them mourn in black, and others im v hite; and on 
fach occaſions they always ſhave their heads and ey e- 
brows; as to thoſe who die in defence of their country, 


of a few generations, be juſt what we find the natives 
are there at preſent, | - 

The natives Who inhabit the ſez coaſts are much like 
tze reſt of the Indians in their manners; for they ſit 


upon mats, and eat their victuals without either uſing || ſacrifices are offered in honour of their heroic actions. 


Knives Or forks: Their uſual food is rice boiled with || At preſent theſe iflands are in ſome meaſure ſubject 
fiſh, for they ſeldom taſte fleſh, but at their folemn teſ- to the Spaniards, and ſome of them to the Portugueſe; 
tivals. The inhabitants of the mountains live chiefly but they are frequently ſeined on by every invader, 
om rbots and fruits, and on the fleſh'of ſuch wild beaſts The reaſon is, che Spaniards are extremely fond of 
as they catch in hunting. Their defires are few, and || draining all the riches they can from them, but they pay 


| 


their wants are<afily ſatisfied, Their monkies and ba- no regard io their interior protection. They leave but 


boons are of ſuch a prodigious magnitude, that when 
any perſon offers to take them, they defend themſelves 
by throwing ſtones at their aſſailants. When they can 
find no fort of food on the mountains, theſe creatures 
go down to the fide of the more, where there are vaſt 

numbers of crabs, lobſters, and oyſters ; and theſe they | | 7 
take by N 096" ſtone into the aperture, when the jj ple. heir riches are undoubtedly a firong temptation 
creatures lay ſelves. open to receive the refreſhing to thaſe who are deſtitute of principles of honeſty ; and 
heat of the fun in very ſultry days. l öyet it does not appear that the Europeans acquire many 
In the whole of the Philippine iilands there are about ¶ advantages from their avarice. It frequently happens 
two hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants, ſubject to || that their ſhips are taken in their return home to Eu- 
the Spaniards; and yet it does not appear theſe 'a- || rope; fo true is the old ſaying, That what is got 
mount to more than one twelfth part of the inhabitants, || ovec the devil's back, is ſpent under his belly.” The 
including ſuch” as come from Japan and China. In ]] number of convents am them decreaſe gradually 
antient mes they had no temples, but they uſed to de- for it is juſtly remarked of the Roman Catholic prieſts, 
| 222 idols im caves; and there they went to wor- |} that they are the moſt arrant fools in the world, by 

ip them, and offer up facrifices before, them. This || imagining that the heathens will pay any regard to their 

ceremony was in part performed by prieſis, and part by |} ſuperſtitions. s... 

me young girls, who ſtrike the victim with -a ſpear, || Theſe conſiderations are of a very ſerious nature 
which. being killed was cut in pieces; part. of it being [| indeed, but we ſhall leave them, and * 9544 —— give an 
eaten, and the reſt burnt-before the id. account of the other parts of the Eaſti Indies, \ from 
When a perſon of rank dies, not only his relations, || the writings of perſons of the moſt undoubted reputa« 
but even ſtrangers are hired to come and mourn ;- and I tion for knowledge and veracity. N 


a few ſoldiers to deſend them from foreign invaders, 
ſo that it frequently happens that they are taken by all 
| thoſe whoſe avarice leads them thither in queſt of plun- 
| der. It was ſo in the laſt war between the French, 
Spaniards, and. Engliſh, and perhaps will continue fo, 
as long as the | Spaniards are an indolent body of peo- 
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216 fete lh inn Sens 2 etl plete ie 9 1 
FN order to obtain a proper knowledge of that part of 
the world commonly called the Eaſt᷑ Indies, we moſt 

attend to what has been faid by learned men ho have 

viſited that part of the globe; and we ſhall; 28 near as 

r We voriattal ured Ar 
| to ol in the continental part of Aſia, 

commonly. called the Eaſt Indies, there are ſeveral 

Hands-adjoining, beſides thoſe already defcribed. '- 
- Thoſe parts of the Eaſt Indies of which we are now 

to treat, eonſiſt of the dominions of the Great Mogul; 

but they-are ſubdivided into a vaſt number of ſmaller 
ſovergignties, all de ng on him. The pro- 
vincemoſt to the weſtward, in the Mogul's deminions, 
ys Hamilton) is fituated* near the fea coaſt, and 
zes chief town, or at leaſt that which ſerves it as a mart, | 
is Larribundar; which ſtands about fix leagues from the | 
ſea;on 4 branch of the River Indus; the harbour 
being rather allow, for it will not admit ſhips of 
4 Kirgerfize chan three hundred tons 

. dred*howſes; ſo that it is little better than a village, 
Th 1 | | - ; 9 


} 


It has a large ſtone fort, wirh five or fix guns 
mounted upon it, to protect the merehants, who trade to 
it; from the ravages of the borderers, ho live moſtly 
| by pillage and thieving. Moſt of theſe robbers conſiſt 
of outlaws, who having forfeited" all right to expect 


large parties, and lay the inhabitants, ee to live 
honeſtiy, under contribution. They are in ſome mea- 
ure ſereened from being brought to Juſtice by their 
living partly in woods, and partly in marſhy grounds. 
Nay, it frequently happens that thoſe who are ſent to 
chaſtiſe their inſolence, join with them in their rob-- 
| beries, and all that theſe officers alledge in their own 
defence is, that the robbers are too numerous to be 
ſu — a bn. : ; 122 oe . N 
| atta, the emporium” of this province, is large, 
| populous, and flouriſhing city, u Sod three miles 4 
in length, and one mile and à half in breadth. It is 
about forty miles diſtant from Larribundar, and on the 
welt it has a — —— containing, with» 
out any inconvenierice, * rds of fifty thouſand men, 
both + Ho and horſe, * . : fo * mY ; 8 | A 
5 3 | JJC 
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As The” birracks' are well Si there is fine 
ſabling for the horſes, and a ſpacious palace for the 


reception of the Nabob, who; though tributary to the 


| ul, is conſidered as the fu e ſovercign of the 
2 All goods. and. merchandize 1 port or 
| ted between Tatta and Larribundar are tranſ- 
orted on carriages drawn by camels,” hofſes, or 
onen. The country is almoſt level, and overgrown 
with ſhrubs and buſhes, very fit to cover an” am- 
duſesde, which the robbers often” make uſe of, by 
fuddenly ruſhing out upon one part of the caravans 
while the guards are attempting to defend the other. 


1 once faw à caravan robbed by upwards! of 4 


choifund villains from the marſhes AAR mountains; 
and the guard, conſiſting of about two hundted and 
fifty wel was entirely cut off. At the "fame time 
above two hundred merchants were plundered of their 
ml valuable effects, which ſtruck ſuch a panic into 


che minds of the people, that, for Tome time, they 


were afraid to enter upon any other expedition. 

It was my fortune about four months afterwards to 
come to Larribundar with a cargo worth about ten 
thoufand' pounds: 1 could find no merchants from 
Tatta who'would purchaſe any of my goods, although 
they had no 'objeQtion to the prices fixed on them. 
Not knowing in what manner to —_ of my goods, 
1 found my ſelf under the —_— ing in a cara- 
van, conſiſting of fifteen hundre , and as many 
men arid women, beſides two hundred horſemen for 4 
guard. This was about the middle of January, and 

Kere we had marched about ſixteen miles, our ſcouts 
brought us news of 'the robbers being before us in 
reat numbers: T had thirteen of my beſt ſeamen 
— me in the front, where my beaſts were. 
mounted on little s, alighted and ſet 
- — 4 on our flanks and — to ferve us a 3 
| dae, to defend us from the ſword and ta 
men, in which the principal firength of the rs 
conlifted, and we, at the fame time, had room enough 
to fire over our barricadoe. © 
f "We were Hot long m ies! When the e 
ſent an heraldori horſeback, with his \wor@ brandifh- 
ing, and when he came within calf of us, he threat- 
ened, that if we did not ſurrender at diſcretion, we 
T had two ſeamen 
with me, who were the beſt markſmen Jever 
knew; for I had feen them, while at ſea, take r 
fowls, and ſhoot chem at à conſiderable diftanice 
ordered one of them to knock down the herald; .* 
2 did, by ſhootin a bullet through His 
Another herald n ately made his appear: 
ance with the ſame threatenings, and met with the 
ſame fate. When the third dame, I ordered his horſe 
to be hot in the Read, to try if we cbuld take the 
rider, to”learr- fonitwhar "i the enemy's ſtrength, 
The horſe was killed as foon as he "qd his'appear- 
ance, and ſome "bf our horſemen cut the rider in 
pieces, Without bringing him te de, which” was, in 
all reſpects,” cotitrary to our inſtructions. 
- Our guard of he had hitherto ated us arent 
| 170 for they kept in the rear, till ſeeing what 
we had done in the front; they tech courage, and 
getting in among the buſhes, met wich ſome of the 
enemy that hach a deſign. to attack our flank,” and foon 
defeated them, which put the robbers into ſo mneh 
fear, that they led away in the utmoſt conſuſion 
Our horſe putſuing them, put many to the ford; fo 
that, when they returned from che pirfuit, we 'conti- 
nued on in our journey about four niifes further; till 
ve came to a — all fort, called Dung amis hich: 
name ſeemed to us to have been given it: 'ngliſh. 

It is built about mid-way between” Tatta * 'Earri- 

bundar, to ſecure the carayans from ds 


We 


g ſet upon in 


14 vs IN T0 Tx; EA 8 1 19444, ia 


' 


alone; the Teſt that Eatue 


* 
* 


: 


1 


the night, who all lodge within itz — und beaſts 
promiſcuoully, which makes it ſo naſty, that nothing 
b abſolute neceſſity could induce any perfor to 
ſhelter in it; | There are about foo little 
built cloſe tô the fort, where the e breed fowls, 
goats, and ſheep, which they ſelf to 
theſe ate all the houſes. to de ſees bet 
E Hi 


* 


| ments 


85 T: $7 185 
| pair of piſtol 
| when Ent fot all he had Accompanied me into 


1 


| tee laces 


663 


When we arrived at Tatta, att the profit * — 
conſiderable rank came out t0 meet us, ahd trea 
us with great reſpect, becauſe” we had defeated t 
robbers. "They * N a thouſand encomiums upon 
[us for our courage, and treated ds in the molt holpi- 
table manner; we were Todged in 2 large convenient 
houſe, in which were blrecg rooms, ahd we had =o 
|coonnodious warehouſes. by. bp 4 from the ftre 8 

all of hyry, ten fert long, of a bri 
yellow ellen >a 9 ſmooth as 9 5 They = Ap 
eight in — and led up to a ſquare” of fifteen 
yards long, and about ten broad, The next day after 
hits artival we had a preſent ſent us by the Nabob, of 
x, five ſheep, as many goats, twenty fowls; 
pen with ſweetmeats and fruits in abun- 
45 He at that time lay, encamped about fix miles 
from"Tarta, with an army of ten thouſand men, wich 
a deſign tg ' potiiſh the robbers who pillaged the Gas 
ravany. 

"The Nabob ſent fo mY rr to Know when 
our company would drink à difh of coffee with him, 
and he would ſend carriages to bring us into the camp. 
T returned him thanks for His 9300 tel lin A him, 

Eis his han 


that we would come next day to 
24 he ſent N rag Perfian *horkes, * 
of which 1 accepted. of for 


equi for m 
myſeſt 1 aud cke Schbr den ere moun 
con ſiderable merchants in 10 


» 


ſome of the ares 
who went to accottipany me out of reſpett, and 
make out cayalcade appear with more magnificent 
grace. As ſoon” as we were come to the gate of the 
camp, we would have alighred'; but an officer 
horſeback told us, it was the Þ Abos pleafute that we 
mould be brought dc his tent ön Verkback; and he. 
riding 2 us, conducted us to the dent. door * 
W e got from dur te? Twas condudted' 
the abob's chamber, 5 7 fo ing 
h ere” not permittec 
to come in for an 18875 10 1 Many Fig 5 
between us, 
cept of ſome preſents, 840 
m 4 180 ing „ 4 Piece, f 
a [or 0 Bins alle ES. 


room, and thewed them che Preſents '1 had” mac 
Hinds Mid; Alter ! me encomiumns: on condu 
10 5 W in N of robbers, 1040 te 8 . 
8 en El ut 1 

tion vt exf wow = 811 10 dded f Archer, in, tif 55 
His ſuhſeck | refitſed to pay y for my onde” ot any Ways 
whatever attempted t om ar, 135 
to ſell them, Aa the 55 wives jel jon "as Nav 
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was of preat a pr to, me hen 0 
nme Pt pa 5 Fane Fe t le were fo. muc 


intimidated, that R 4 8 
remai 


feemi reluQthnce. 
in this tag, =o a e 
Was not'on! 
bob himſel Vt 
health, and how bis bj 
-- Tn this part of esel 
production in the higheft 
although we were nor. pre ted 'v 
oe Ayers, the f 
| 15 ;YArieg tet 
the mind ftom x continual e. 
kae a in her met anti: 


In trave ng froth Dun hs Vl, 
u ef" Be" 


ground „there are forry privieeot 
ſuͤbject to 


about th 

the 8 5 . 

Seng 05 even Pan J 
ire concerning in 

to e. 

aw ry retab 


ee 7 
Taps 


it Was 


d 8 and | 


plains, appeared 

litgelt „thiell is in e A cupöla; 2 
dle of it Rood à fte S, about thiee' 

and ſeven fect long, Wirk Tome orhers of 

ſize. The 'e maria o 
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| poo: 1s about ten yards highs ang ſeven. in diameter. 


as told it was the burying place of 5 laſt Nabob 

of that country, 10 5 er was robbed of its favereign 
by Aurengze — 8 Ne. 1. nning of the ſeventeenth: 
centary,.. . aken the Nabob 
vours he 2 70 have ſor 
is wives or ie and they ſhould be granted. 
he captiye Nabob. 44% "that all the favour he re- 


quired was, that himſc If, his queen and children, 


| — ht de urſed in that tomb, which, in time of 


ves he had built for that purpoſe; and this 
Sconguęror granted. 


atta "Range. about two miles from. the river 155 | 


ths” in 2 ſpacious plain; and they have canals cut 


from the rixer chat bri . to the city, and for 

. es their. 1 7 15 . 

holed before. I came there, no, rain had 
blen, which: cauſed. ſevere. 


town and e Sountty, to ſuch a egree, 


| ſas, in the city alone above eighty. thouſand died of it, 


at manufaQured. Aix and Cotton z and above 'one- 


| 37 of the ci jy was left empty and deſerted by its in- 


habitants. ... "was. one reaſon, why the Nabob 
Had pitched, his tent in, the g 12s xi where went to viſit 
ndus. is about a mile broad, 
and when 1 tried with a line and plummet, it was . 
Ex fathoms deep. f from. the one fide to the other, 
he Kream i is not very, Rs: for its motion did not 
Exceecl two wt nd a Half an hour, It * 1 7 a 
t vari ong them t Car 
uk aſe. A foes, and among weigh. above 5 45 
vine Ore are often fold alive in the markets. 
Fave Black cattle in great | wap large and good; 
LO excellent mutton, . « theep being from 
| gy to's hundred pounds wei Their hor ſes are 
but. 72 1 A Tor, 3 AN they haye a vaſt num- 
75 wild crestutes, particularly one called the ſhoe: 
e hze of a fox, e 7 
ack and 
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| eaſtern 22. 2 the city, and 


„ ann 197.04 arge e f. ger. 


ity is £: | numerous g 
nn. A have Nee colleges N 
5 up of lth in all forts: of learning, ac 
cording to the ſentiments © Fes ple in the cou 
I was very, intimate. with of. 125 their teache WM. . 
theology, whom. the; Fall ſeieds, and he Was reckons | 
ed me one 472 : 
heard of Alexander the Gteat i 
e Lanſwered, had, and mentioned ye; 
had read of bis victory over Porus. | 
me that. their hiſtories, tioned. the ſame, but 9th 
ſome difference in the t . names, and 22515 
der's paſſage over the Indus le ſaid, that Alexapder 
was a ma W and by buy art — * 
wam his army gyer 7 
ver, and . ue ym never 1 heat 
a — ple ol where Alexander's camp was 
E 
ndia have ry now of t > tho | 
much ol a A fabulc us tradition. ip ugh 
The formerly 2 church in the 
pa 2 . 8 Joy Kill 
entice. In v are ſome ures aints, 
and ſome holy — 4. Which the — e to 
fell, but I did not much chuſe to — fuch mer 


ever. 


| chandize, . The Gentoos have a f L.:toleration, 2 


enjoy all the ceremonies of their religion 4 in the ſame 
manner as When the La hes was in the hands of 
their own: rinces. They: burn the bodies of theit 
deceaſed relations, und ſometimes; the women burg 
themſelves along with their buſhands; but this they 
are not permitted to do, unleſs the great Mogul 
grants them bis licence for that puepoſe.. - -- 
There is a very great con ſumption of Ne 

teeth; 3. for it is the faſhion for ladies to wear tin 

ivory from their arm-pits to their elbows, and — — | 
their elbows: to their wriſts, on both arms; and when 
they die, thoſe ornaments-are buried along with them, 
They had ſeveral feafts while I was there; but one, 


Eb nk it ſoon —. 
8 5 old 


bark [| nearzthis place 


whic they kept on ſeeing the nem moon in cbruary, 


ed we cho Wein ore 15 Þhis 
oo, 


we who, wi e * Wed thoſe, who are, in 20 jn. the a he wor, foo 
Cha to ſy imm ich 


bute Nee n be them. — TE Ew 2 

all arc ia, AY 

4 but in the hole of, behaviour = 
e that 19 55 1 Aon i 4 T 


2 . the roger 2 Maboinetan mt, mn 

has a high tower built over him, called Sindy Lon 

At it is always kept white, to ſerve as 2 land- mark 
bar, going into the river is narrow. and has g 791 


. | above two fathom and a half at ſpring- tides z but t 


it muſt be remembered that this, is only 4, btanch of 
the 2 and not the body of the river, which, at or 
„is ſo much divided, that it is diſk cult 


to H out the general ſtream. We have been * 
e e concerning this, province, becauſe 1 
never; heardüa proper deſeription of it 1 went to 
loadings andigherefate; I ſhall go on to mention other 


ade e equally as little known. 


| Dae provings we viſited was Guzarat,; which | 
Ne med into an iſland by a branch of the Indus, 

runs inte the fea, near the city of Gamboa, 
The e W like * een. my 


* 


F 


to the Great Mogul. 


rings, which the women 
theſe rings are faſhionabl 
m 


here, fo that few beſides 


I had ſeveral engagements with them, for the) zttack | 
all ſhips that come near the ſhore; Before they engage, | 


* 


the -g Ties te Tithe e 
hey are all. 


6 * 


by committing robberies* both by land and ſea; Rey | 
wa the Mogul totally reftSiin them, | for there are 19 


vagabonds are to be found. 


if preſents howeyer, fit is far from being p ous} ow- 
ing to the. jeſuits 9 5 > peed agar ncs:to the 
government; and this is the re Mon why they are not 


they drink bang, a liquor diftilled from hemp-Ieed, I 


| 
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1 * TTT 
zan real vans nſigni! cant, that few l it. Here we 
agans, and live ſſ purchaſed ſome cotton and a fe 


« 7 — „ 
ISA Ia 


bour,. The harbour is ſecured by two caſtles, one 

of which is ſo large, that itcan bring above a hundred * 
cannon tp play upon an enemy, and the other is uſed 
3 5914 


as, a magazine, or ſtore. houſe.. Aar b. bas 


dred men, all furious felJows, who had committed the 
moſt horrid crimes, and fled to this iſland. for protec- 
tion. The veſſel had cruiſed ſeveral days between 
Surat and Bombay, and meeting with an Engliſh. 
man of war, mounting 'forty-four' guns, 'they made 
towards eee ene ber; bur they endeavoufed 
to ſheer off when they found their miſtake. The Eng- 
liſh man of war ſent out boats well manned, to try if 
they could take them priſoners, having no inſtructions 


to kill them. But they 
and wounded many of th 


Tyrrell, who commanded the man gf war, was oblig 
to fink them. After their hip was ſunk, ang 
ſeveral of the miſcreants,!who were ſwimming on 
the furface' of the water, refuſed quarter, and only 
ſeventy were taken. The late Lord "Torrington was 
at that time a'licutenant on board the Engliſh ſhip, 
and received a dangerous wound in the engagement. 
In 1717, they attacked an. Engliſh ſhip, called: the 
Morning Star, in her paſſage between Gambroon and 
Surat. She was richly laden, which they were ap- 
2 of, but they were defeated wirn , dreadful 
aughter, after having ſet the Morning Star on fire 


in two different places. 
being robbed, while we 


Providence was ſo kind to us, that we efcaped with 


| ay omar loſs. ; 
The next ſea port we 


has a governor continual] 
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refuſed quarter, and killed 
e Enplith ; fo that Captain 


We were often in danger of 
ſtaid in this province, but 


OY 


viſited, was Jigat, ſituated] 

on a point of land known by the ſame name. It makes | 

a fine appearance at a diſtance, there being no leſs 
than five temples, and all theſe have high ſteeples 
according to the eaſtern faſhion. The Gteat Mogul 


y here, but the trade is fo 


> 


rat, who is, ſovereign of the iſland; which made him 
repent of bis generoſity, ſo that he ſent propoſals to 


the Portugueſe, to reimburſe all. the expences they had 
been at, 7 tbey would again reſtore the iſland to im 


ut he could not perſuade them to agree to it. This 
POETS him to raile a great army; but he was de- 


P . 3 * e 
| ., © bis city, in the compaſs of half a century, arrived 
at ſuch, © Bate, of r and; acquired ſo much 
commerce, that "It br | 

enemies. Tbe Turks: had for fome time formed a 
deſign of making a ſettlement in India, and accord 
ingly they fitted out a fleet on the Red Sea, in which 
were no leſs than twenty-five thouſand men. With 
this vaſt armament they ſailed up the: Streights of 
Babelmandel, and landed on the weſtern part of this 


ſent a reinforcement from 
of which were large ſhips; and having on board heavy 


riches were tempting, and their prieſts were ſo earneſt 


Ito make converts among the heathens, that they for- 
got the duty they owed to their-own countrymen. 
The Muſkat Arabs landed here with a fcet without 
being diſcovered, and marched filencly up to the toon. 
| a themſelves till day-light, when the 


other articles, which 


and mien cliffs towards the ſhore.z and on the eaſt fide | 


It is 2 the beſt built cities in India, ans better 


- 
. = 


in the manner already mentioned, it drew all the trade 
from the other ports belonging to the king of Guza- 
if 


feated, and the greateſt part of his men either killed 


ought. upon, itſelf very potent 


iſland, ” They laid: ſiege to the city, and probably! - 
would have taken it, had not the 25 baue 14 
Goa of twenty fail, ſome 


artillery, they battered. the Curkiſh- feet, and drove 
them off; for which the baſha, who commanded, had 
his head ſtruck off when he returned home. But ſlill 
the Portugueſe had other enemies to deal with, their 
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1 i 

14 1 en ; BR en marched tothe! 

[ 1 8 place without meeting * dos Fit "I 
| - Alarm was ſoon fpread Get Oh e'town,” and ins opp y was 
=. | he who got firſt-tothe gates of the Cie 11 | Boſe 


Pie Viktorious 
eF'tlitir vel- 


ho ftaid behind were maſſacred.” 
Arabs'plundered the city; and n 
ſels, fortiſied one of the . Which "thE&g0- 
| 2 would have levelled to the g 2 and = 
== __ bablydeſttoyad all "that" were if e 3 
ö [ k not ſuffer him. D 15 25 12 1 
a | * —— why theſe mad prieſts a& 
; | manner was, becauſe they were afraid that fc 
| from the caſtle might deface their Here, imag 
wil F 875 29 were not oe Tr us, Tor 
= m & ban re not on the 
=_ 3 8 A 


115 1 


* 


& « \ : 


wr 
5 vr" me 


| = 5 off: bag the Arabs were fo Alibed 4 ieh r Wh 1 Bi 
j . that that BY negleQed"rb take proper care of ' themſelves ; 
| ES | that the governor having "heard 


SME 
. 


bauchery and drunkennefs; Be "proclaimed! Tibert 
all ſuch ſlaves as would Hally out upon 4 71 
had the deſited ſudeœſs for the VE an ere hn 
the number of four thouſand, ſallſed out, and Elles 
2 , aeg Arabs,' driving! the reſt out of the 
a 5 & 1 VE 
; 8 Al checountry da, er Wr 
1 e 722 Jork of 
=_ the: inhabitants deing robbers, 3 
1 1 
tack rs. When attack 
ear = with him as wo 080 bs 
ell throw: rn the hold, Ns 
24 3 —__ veſſel. - If the” ſeamen refuſe to viel. | 
8 | chrom into the ſhip 'cattlien' veſſels; fill 918 5 üh⸗ 
| | enched-lime, the pots breaking, there ariſes 
Þ 8 great a duft, that it is dtmeult for the men on. 
board Meer breathe or ſee. They have a another. 
Der. mm _ is, to 2 . "cotton 
in oil, a ighted, nto the ſhi 
— ſets fire toeverFthing- in the eig: 0 e | 
They have no cities and their: villag 
Wl | | compolediof- mean hiits.”* The beſt 6f*theſe yillages 
(| ſtands about eighty miles eaſtward of Diu, and i is call ed: 


* : 
i 


— — 
PPP 


oft-of 


d are riley” War- 


38 Chance. It is built about a league within the mouth 
1 of a river; and fite to ĩt, about two miles in the. 
| 4 ſea, is a ſmall * which commat ds _ not 
1 5 the harbour In 2516; tue Egg 
« burn this village, but they: failed Si, ny 

'' | and were obliged-to retire Z ww very confi 15 ble loſs 
4 for ſuch is the frength of 'the place that s very 11 

ll ficult toget near it, unleſi by ſending in wg) ve . 
5 - - which contain a great number of men. 1 . 
1 Soga, near the extremity of 1 cal, 

4 ; pretty ton, and beſides ae 


fl 11 aà2n earthen wall, and ſtrong fortifica Eta. Rk are, 
„ the more neceſſary, becnuſe their nei urs 7 wah | 
4's them a viſit, in order to rob them of their mol if vatu 


4,” 
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FIERY 


"is à very 


thick h of bamboo ; and the people are fo nu- 
merous, that it would not be an ealy matter to ſub- 
| | due them. All ſtrangers are admitted to a free, com- 
5 merce, and the * is governed' by an officer ap- 
1 pointed by the 

| guard of about radon rel men. 


Cambay, near the F bottom of 'a' gulph of the ſame 
name. It has a river formed by one of the branches 


me e 


are mall, | 


„ 1 able effects. All the villages here are invironed with [ſa 


l baving under him 4 fmall [ 
From Goga we proceeded twelve 1 ye farther to | 


. 


> they had given themſelves üp toull manfler of * | 


at oe hu LL | 


ounds, e in . ys and Ut ö f 
5 On every man 
Fart 15 


75 b 1 0 wg; it was 1 ar ” 
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we could n 


N af 
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1 more. 
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r afar r of N ebe; 
12 5 annexed it 75 
ill a conſiderable my of tra © 
— inhabited, ane 
bf © ic P 'Surat, 


na 
| be bidde and [miſs 
1 ab. to: any MT have plen 
ton cattle; 5 0 the. They bit Wear very any 
enious in making the moſt- 4 5 ks. Here are 
ound vaſt numbers 'of ke ſtones, 1 7% as agates, 
cornelians,.. and ſevera others, ood 1 Ne 
they make rings for ſignets; and of agate, they make 
whole diners 3, EXCept 4 ns ſidgs+,. 9 75 ER ken; 2 — 


ches ONgs an deep, * 


5 1 ou ett 354 Wh * Wee wah mac | 


' They alſo make bowls, 5, dag No bnines 
and buttons of. the agate. ; po Muff boxes of grea 
Value. They make. exceeding. fine A ahing ſome: 
which: are Nacht to Europe z but e er 
them! is not at preſent ſo gkcat as! was formerly wo. 

Adjoining to this province are. 1 7 8 of =} 
oy le, who, in their manners, hz Ve. 4 fici ing nooks 

mblance to the Tartars. They are excellent 
men ; and ſo bold, that they- pay. no regard. to 
5 dangers. They, often 8 the Pear 
| ere; but whenever any th Þ: 


Ay er e 
NMogal dominions,,. Itip 
but ar . eing 
6 i ine * e 5 

a FR 


Qures 10 


— 
a 
— 
ti, 
- ** 
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| Ie then their e are cut off. An 
1716, they were 0 oütragedus, that the governor of 
Surat was obliged to raiſe an army of. * .thpu- 
fand men to chaſtiſe them; but they laid, ſo many am- 
buſcades, that in two. months. this army. was reduced 
to half the original number, and the 1 50 e 
to return home With 1. 4 6gE 6b 


1 55 < NS 
muc 1 ble than 


ut acen- 


1 


ers inhis tant 
urchaſed the beſt cottons 
ig. Formerly both the 
[Engliſh and Wien W* facke aries, here; but now, 
by have. none; for as * 655 of theſe European 
companies. could agree, ſo the people ſpiſed — 
0. drove them out of the countty. This will al- 
vita happen where I + wy are led by motives of avatice, 
trample an civil rights, and cheat otherss 

—2 in "The end they irs * WF nd to be 2s ane 


themlclves, Bro 
4 e port to be next, attended ta fs 


bers of . we! 


7 


Fi 


| But the. 872 
Surat, which is built on the 49 be, of the river Topta. 
Here ſome of the En liſh ſettled, about the middle of 
the laſt. century; and the town increaſed. toan.amazin 
ſize ;, but no walls. Were e till ſome: year 
terwards. At Ia i it was ch in a manner abſo- 
lutely heeeffary for th Ms eto to bud 4 Wall, Which 
is compoſed. * brick, is both high and Menger 
At the ſame time the rich men in the p ace built hem 
ſelves vaſt numbers of ſummer; houſes i in the middle 
pleaſant gardens near the city; for hete, as in 
Blk parts of the eaſt, the weather is extremely hot 
uring the, months of April, May, and, Iune. But 
{till this dic: not protect them from many inſults from; 
the robb rs, who lived near them; $58 that however 
reeable theſe country-houſes: might be, yet they were“ 


often. _ obliged to eben, and take Tefugs. in the 


wh of Os, 13d - 
n 170 the g mia on rajabs_poho ard aer 
chuſe 7e 2 cirioa 5 all manner of advan- 
Hoes of the emperot Agate, who was then far © 

vanced: in years, and raiſed, an army of eighty- 
thouſand” men, in order to recover their antient Pplivi- 5 
leges.. They plundered the inhabitants of the neighn- 


bauring villages; but as they had no artillery, they 


of ien and the ny, has high, firong) ns | It 
| 2 4. 


OF 
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could det do much 5 to the N ATR i 4 
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the citizens built ſeveral breaſt-works, on whiet they 
mounted cannon, and built 2 wa ; which: — | 
bes miles in leugth. The inhabitants are evinpinted, 
to be about two hundred thouſand? in number, and 

amongſt them are many "oy rich eee pork 

_ -hometans and Heathens. | 
3 Abdoul -Gafour, a e 1 — Jusinted 
with, ; carried;on- a trade equal to that of the Engliſn 
Eaſt India company; for I have known him, in a the 
courſe of one year, fit out above twenty (ail of ſhips, | 
and theſe were from three to eight hundred tuns in 
burden. - Few of theſe ſhips had leſs property on 
board than ten thouſand pounds ; and ſome of them 
had twenty - five thouſand pounds. When he died, 
che left his eſtate to two Fred ar but the Mogul 
finding they were nels: ipped han of ehe. en 

-giar® theit᷑ property. 

The trade of Phe is Kill peat ; Hob; Seer to 
the revenues at the cuſtom- houſe, it appears that the 
revenues paid the Great Mogul are in ſome meaſure 

ſuperior to 28 of choſe which are paid ro European 
princes. The poſts in the Mogut's dominions go 
very ſwift 3 for the inns; or caràvuhſaries, are not 
above ten miles diſtant from each other; and there are 
always men ready to conduct the letters from one ſtage || 
to another. Theſe” letters ate incloſed in a "gilded|]' 
box, which he that carries holds over his head when 

he comes near the ſtage, in order to gioe notice 6f His 
arrival... Here it is received by another; and as all 
theſe meſſengers travel at the rate of five or ſia miles 


+ 1 


i 


And 4 rabble of an army ——_— 


Ma- a Very lo price. 
good as any in Europe dur they haye neither 
oats nor bartey. Th | 


AAV EIS Ih AVE en E g Ke, - 605 


The fields about 8 ale v ain ald t 
ground int general is bf fey pln, the the ” 


have vaſt quan- 
ities of wheat; Cattle; and all * othier neceſſaries of 


here it is fandy and barten. They 


life; and fiſſi are in 1 — plenty; 


that the ae, fold: at 
They hive 1 4 


plenty of Wheat, as 


have but few deer ; but 
vaſt numbers | of: aritelopes in th r. foreſts: "Tt 


have no remarkable buildings i in tlie city, only 7; thae 5 


their caravanſaries, or inns ate very convenient, 
of them having's great number of rooms; and in theſe 


courts of law are not free from bribery a 
tion, of which I have ſeen many inſtances; 
judge receives à fee of one fourth of the ſum in liti- 
gation ; and yet I have ſeen” Tultice' e 
to the moſt wretched, Nam. 
The overnor of the ca e is. not ſubordi at 
che e but he muſt not come out of 25 Els 
bounds above once in the year, | No perſon is per- 
mitted to croſs the river after ſun-ſet, nor dare any 


corrup< 


3 are r Per ont. but, the Chril 
me; 

" THe eee en- kt always veiled whe 
they appear abroad, ind 8 dreſs e but ra 
from the men's. Their coats, ade 1 in the form 0 
ſhifts, are cloſe bodied, and the men's are gathered 
in plaits below the navel to make them ſeem to 


an hour, advices are brought to court from the moſt 
diſtant e the bin, in the ſpace: of eight 


8. 
In the clues; Sers, al} religions are tolerated ʒ 
7 eſtabliſhed! by law is the Mahometan, but 
theſe are of the ſect of Ali, which the. Turks reckon 
to be hereticks. The difference between them is but 
triſling; but all triſſes vreates diſputes, where reli- 
gion males part of the controverſy. They hie how- 
ever on good terms together; for ſuch 3s the prudent | 
LndireſpeBable wiſdom of the rument, that men 
are not permitted to cut each others throats becauſe | 

| * different opinions. N 


$419 3 feaſt; but the time of ith cele- 
5 —.—. not-fixed ; for it varies: every year accord< 
ing to a conCurrenceof cireumſtances, or rather. be- 
cauſo they are jealous of each other, and love to keep 
the knom ledige of. the diverſions to themſelves. The 
men withdraw into one room, and the women into 
another, each to attend to their devotions, which are 
232 to enn — and conſiſtent with the cul- 
The women take — an | handkervhicf, or ſome 
ſuch ſign as may be known; and gô in the dark pro: 
miſcuouſſy among the men, and, without ſpeaking, lie 
down on carpets on the floor ſpread fot- that purpoſe, 
8 cuſtom is e e fap= 
7 'z.for-Aur mweetin 
under the moſt: — avg ** 
Ine banyans are very numerous in this city » and 
eonkiſbof bankers-and brokers, and all other erte of 
perſons connected with trade. haye many 
ſects among them; and in awed their © worſhip 
canfiſts mote in form than ſentimetit; This is not at 
all to he wondered at, when we conſider that all thoſe 
who have either never known the truth, or having 
_— it: after wrards deſert from it, = y lay 
hold of the ſhadow: inſtead of the in 1 — 
adore things uſeleſs in themſelves,” while they ne 
tacultivate an acquaintanee with ſuch chings 
f their eternal bappineſs. 
They celebrate their marriages here with 
pomp; 5 rich preſents are made to * 
theſe occaſionse At night the bridegroo apical 
are carried through the — HEned pee be- 
fore them, and muſic is played upon ſeveral inſtru- 
ments. Fire- works are ſet off as they paſs along tlie 
ſtreets, Ind the people ſend preſents to their relations 
in konour of the marriage. | 


—— 


| Europe a large fleet, of chips, 


fa d 


long waiſted; and the women's xe gathered abo 

—4 theit waiſts ſeem {hi 3 Mt * 255 "rar 

breeches reaching down. to the 1 and the 

wear filver rings, which they uſe as ſignets. The 

women wear gold” rings on their fi 2 and ſome<- 

times on their r e ſmall lookigg- glaſſes ſet 
H 


in them, and th n wear gold rings in th 
noſes and e he Heathens permit 1 hitch 


| appear Sithoue! veils; and their, r. legs. are bare to the 


knees. They ſometimes wear rings on 
and ſhackles'on' their legs, 
other trinkets hanging from them, | 

The men wear gold TE in their ears, and Som 


ir toes, 


chree or four in one ſingle cluſter hangi I 
Ilappet. When the Engliſh firſt” 1 2 5 5 Hh coun. 
tr were greatly eſteemed ; ut the 3 Coun: 


Alipured the right with them, and 34 — brought from 
gave at laſt a deadly 
blow to the Engliſh commerce. The Po ortugue 
landed about three thouſand” men, and ſeiged io 
_ Per to the 3 India compan ö 
uld nat patien r the, infult t 

and ShefGde tt e les chey 400 
handret men and attack the 

were lulled in ſecurity, from the conf 
in their ſuperiority of N Wag: 

© Accordingly by break of day t 
landed, and « 2 thip's crew le 


SRD azar t 
Nnce . Pl laced 


by their own: com- 


änder. As they had con jectured, ſo it fell out 
the Eng attacked the 50 ortügueſe befe Site DA. ren 
in à po 


ure of defence, and put them into 
the little Engliſh army gt nd Re oe confi p95 


killed many of 3 ig their Right; but at a point 
land about three miles from 9 Yak . 
gueſe made a ſtantl and ſes 4 2 [oe victori- 
ous army made them take once more to their heels, 
and there was not above twenty. of the Englith killed; 
Some time after this I was on the held, of battle; 
and faw many human ſculls and bones] lying pho above the 
I Bad from a 
old be who. Was born O's el ren Sie CEE 


je to the e of he Fa 1 Oak concerning 2 


on whom ye have often 8 in 


the merchants are accommodated with lodgin nes... The 


for che 
ered exert | 


who' come in boats put their foot on "ſhore. withouf 25 
— The duties on goods imported by 155 | 


with glals. beads and ſome 


Z 
eight - 


e Engli ſh were "all 


bergd ex : 
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EE = ments. He formed a reſolution to break thoſe. ſordid 


13 Cha Iſhan, was one of the moſt politic princes that 
ever reigned in the eaſt. He was a friend to the liberal 
arts and ſciences, and gave great encouragement to 
Foreigners to come to his court. He was ſorry to ſee 

1 the moſt beautiful part of the creation, namely the 
. fair ſex, caged up in ſeraglios, bred up in ignorance, 
and left utterly. unacquainted with, uſeful employ- 


chains, and grant the women thoſe privileges to which 
they are entitled by nature; than which no ſenti- 
ment could be more noble. | 7 


: CE | ROT SIE as fl Ip + 
\* The firſt ſtep he took, was, to order all the ladies at 
court to bring precious ſtones. to a particular place in 
the market, which he had erected for that puxpoſe. 

The ladies oheyed, and came to the booths appointed 

for them, and placed themſelyves in ſuch a manner as 

d attract the notice of the ſpectatorg. On the market 
day, the king, and the reſt of the nobility, came to the 
booths, and in the moſt. complaiſant manner aſked 
what the ladies had got to diſpoſe of? One of the 

ladies, more for ward than the reſt, told him, ſhe had a 

fine tugi, a rough and valuable diamond; to diſpoſe of. 

He defired to ſee it, and found it to be PIES of fine 

tranſparent ſugar candy, and of a 1 14! e good dia- 

mond figure. He demanded to know what price the: 
ſet on it? and the told him, with a pleaſant air, that 
it was worth a lack of rup 


ordered the money to be paid, and entering into diſ- 
courſe with her, found her wit was equal to her; 
beauty, and ordered her to ſap. with him that night 


went, and ſtaid with him three days and nights, and 
5 then returned back to her huſband, who was com- 
5 mander of five thouſand horſe, - The huſband received 


civil to her, but would never for the future cohabit 


and deſired to 


568 - TRAVELS INT O THE BEAST: INDIE S, Ac. 


| | rupees, .. which- amount in 
value to twelve thouſand five hundred pounds. He 


in his palace. She promiſed to obey, and accordingly | 


her very 8 and told her that he would, continue N 


with her. Upon which ſhe went back to the palace, 
o be admitted to the king, and being in- Theſe were ſumetimes very trouble ſome to the Engli 
troduced, told what her huſband had faid. The king, | 
in a rage, commanded the huſband to be taken into the 


lace where the elephants were kept, where he was to 
be trodden to death. The poor man was ſoon appre- 
hended, and had his claaths taken off, according to 
the cuſtom of the country when they execute crimi. 
nals! Being led out with his hands tied before him 
on his paſling near the palace, he begged to. be pers. 
mitted'to ſpeak with the king, and n he was willin 
to die in peace, if his majeſty t 


Jay. ; FIT RAISE > IEP EW FPS 39 £5. II £5: AE: 

"He told the king that what he bad ſaid and done to 

his wife, was the higheſt honour he could do the king; 
thought himſelf unworthy ever after to cohabit with 
her- The king, pauſing a little, ordered him to be 
unbound, where, as ſoon as he came, his majeſty em- 
draced him, and ordered him to be dreſſed in a royal 
habit, and gave him the command of five. ; thouſand 
horfe.. Ihe woman was taken into the ſeraglio, and; 


in conſequence of this connection, the famous, Au- 
rengzebe was born about nine months afterwards. - Au- 
rengzebe was brought up by his mother till he was twelye 
years of age, and then he had prieſts and philoſophers 

to inſtruct him. C Hs: 
Cha Tſhan finding hi nate Once bh 
0 


- 


| ſolved to divide his dominions among his 


* 5 


of encouragement to learning. He founded ſchodls 
throughout every part of his dominions; and much of 
his reign being ſpent in peace, he died in an advanced 
age, and lies buried in a ſmall tomb near the road 
lead ing to the city of Agur, where alb the princes 


gene N ee Vc ie 531% (4474418 
From Surat, for upwards of iſinty miles; leading 


towards a town called Damaon, formerly belongin 
to the Portuguele, there ate vaſt numbers of — 
agreeabſe 3 under the goyernment of Surat. In 
theſe villages t e people are very induſtrious} and fore 
of them remarkably. ingenious: They, make great 
quantities of earthen goods; but their ſilk is not much 
elteemed, owing. to the little en ment given 
them; for the government impoſes head y taxes, that 
nothing leſz than neceſſity could induee the people to 
N $114 one n 


do any wd stahl. e habng 
Damaon ſtands at the mouth of a xiver near the 
ſea, ſhore, and is naturally ſtrong by reaſon of à deep 
marſh that almoſt ſurrounds it! The town is abollt 
half a.mile: in; breadth, ſurrounded” by a ſtrong ſtone 
wall. All the. houſes ate built of ſtone, and at one 
corner of the town.i>a very ſtrong caſtle. an; 
There are ſeveral 
from ſome of the;other provinces, but the 
much on the decay. 413 2 enges. FAS 3 
Fravelling ſtxty miles more from Damaon, we came 
to Baſlaires, a fortified city; but although it was in 
much eſteem in former times, yet at preient it is but 


2 


3 


chants that coms annually here 
trade is 


+ ** 


little regarded, on account of the trade having de- 
ſelined. # % | n tune cc y 


" I * * 


7 1 215 n e „ 
. Near, this place is Telrek, an iſland of conſider-. 
able ſize, being upwards: of twenty miles long un 
in it are many ſtrange figures cut on the rocks, but uʒt 
pteſent it is not inhabited by any creatures but wild 
beaſts, and birds. When the Portugueſe had :the | 
greateſt part of the trade in the Eaſt Indies, they built 
leveral churches there, which are alſo. N ; 


particularly in 1720; but a few bombs having been 
fired into Bandara, and two or three priefts Killed, 


together with about twenty of the inhabitants, they 


ſhould die. A friend of his, who was an officer of 
the guards, got him admitted into the court of the 


palace, where the king, wicht dear wat he. had 0 | 


who, after he had honoured his wife with his embraces, | | 
in 1602, when Charles II. 


their dunging the coar 
the ge ſe 


years, 78. 
ns, which | 


he did; but this was not attended with any good effect, 
for they ſoon quarrelled among thiemſel ves. Agur, the 
province on to Aurengzebe, was one of the beſt, 
which” induced his brothers to hate him. They 
marched their forces againſt him, but he raiſed an 

ce in his own province. Having defeated and put 
his - fide. He was then proclaimed. emperor, and 
r in great ſplendour many years. He. made 


% 


r F v p FKK ˖ * 


army to oppoſe themy*under pretence of keeping the | 


to death two of his brothers, he ſaon got the army an 


improvements in buildings, and gave every fort | 


wefre glad to deſiſt. Some years before this, a band uf 
{Arabs invaded the Portugueſe ſettlements here; and 


${ having: learnt that the prieſts were their greateſt 
enemies, | 


[= 
q 


by telling the people they were heathens; 
A 


afterwards. redeemed. Thus the crown of Portugal 
loſt much by the imprudent and indiſereet zeal of 
their prieſts, who, becauſe others differ from them 
concerning religion, are conſtantly repreſenting ſuch 
pe ſons as unworthy to live. „ „ 01074, 
We came next to Bombay, an iſland formerly be- 
longing to the Portugueſe, but given up to the Engliſh 
2, married the princeſs 
Katharine, daughter of the king of Portugal- It 
is not fertile, and the water is very unhealthfül. Nor 
is the air much better, Which is chiefly imputed to 
8 with à ſort of ſmall 


fiſhes. Gall theſe | fiſhes, being laid at 


uckſhoas. 


| the. roots. of the trees, putrify, and cauſe 4 moſt 


ilagreeable ſmell. In the morning there 9 


{ (cen a thick fog among theſe- trees, that affects 


the brains and lungs of Europeans, and produces con- _ 
ſumptions, with many other diſeaſe. 
After the marriage, king Charles ſent four ſhips to 
take poſſeffion of it, and the king of Portugal ſent a 
viceroy to deliver it up. ie c mL Agar e ies 
This ſmall fleet arrived in the month of September 
1663, but the prieſts ſtirred up the people againſt the 
E pls ſo ook th aſe obliged to land their men 
at Swallay, A place belonging to the king of Surat: 
The Kngliſh ſuffere Br: Feb this —— — 
treaty being entered into, it was agreed that the Por- 
antient privileges of a civ 
occaſioned much contention. 


tugueſe ſhould exerciſe. their teſigion with all-{their 


il nature 3 but this treat 
3 iy F F Yo #72 * 1 ö 
19999: T6 hir: 


cauſed all they could lay hold of to be mas- 
g Hered. They likewiſe carried into captivity abonʒt 


ought. fit- chat he {fourteen hundred of, the inhabitants, who Mere ntver 


Ul 


with him. On her return home to her family, ſhe! 


TRAVE US INTOTEHE EAS IND EES, c 665 


MI. Cooke, the Engliſh governor, having taken 
poſſeſſion of the iſland, began to build a fort. From 
that time the trade began to flouriſh, but the revenues 


coming to the king of England from the poſſeſſors af | 


the ilſland being rather ſmall, he made it over to the 


Eaſt India Company. Five thouſand pounds were 


delivered for building a church, but Sir- John Child 
having been ſent over as governor, converted the mo- 
ney. to his own uſe, and nothing more was ever heard 
of it. Mr. Boone, a generous partizan, in 1715, began 
the new church, and in five years completed the whole 
building at his own expence. Before his time the 
yernor reigned as an arbitrary tyrant, his will being 
aw; but this gentleman formed ja council,” wherein 
matters were debated at large, every one being at 
liberty to give his opinion. But this did not laſt, 
long, for Sir John having been elected chaitman to 
the company, he N er the council. Indeed, 
when we conſider what a princely eſtate was acquired 
by Sir John, we need not be ſurpriſed that he muſt 
have acted in a very arbitrary manner, for riches: are 
ſeldom acquired juſtly in ſuch a rapid manner. It was 
likewiſe remarkable of this gentleman, that he propoſed. 
a plan for the encouragement of the poor, which Was, 


that they ſhould all be tranſported to the colonies. 


Mr, Hanway has animadverted with great juſtice and 

accuracy on this plan of Sir John's, teprobating it as 
the moſt horrid that can be thought of. ö 
Mr. Ward, brother- in- law to Sir John Child, was 


kept ſome time as deputy governor of Bombay, and 


he drove every thing into confuſion. He went ſo far, 
ds to deprive the military of great part of their pay, 
which induced them to contrive means to bring 
about a reyolution. Accordingly they took him and 
general Child, - who commanded the forces, both pri- 
ſoners, and ſent them, with all the members of their 
faction, to Surat. They then took the government upon 
themſelves, and choſe captain Thorberry governor. 

SGeneral Child ſent a letter to England, giving 


an account of the rebellion; and a frigate was diſ- 
patched to India, commanding the revolters to deliver 


up the iſland, offering a free pardon to all thoſe con- 
cerned in the plot. b ee articles were drawn 
up, and the captain who had commanded the revolting 
forces took his paſſage on board a ſhip bound ſor 
England; but Thorberry being a married man, with 
a family, and an eſtate in the iſland, rather choſe to 
remain there,; which was one uf the moſt imprudent 
ſteps he could have taken, eipecially as he was puting 

_ - bimſelf in the power of his enemies. 
»Childehaving by theſe! means got the government 
again into his on hands, ated in a more arbitrary 
manner than ever, for he eſtabliſned à court of in- 
quiſitiom under the direction of one Geary, a Greek; 
and captain Thorberry was the firſt who felt the 

weight of Mr. Child's: reſentment. He got ſeveral. 

fellows/to ſwear him out of his eſtates, by bringing 
in forged bonds for ſums of money borrowed from one 
King, whom he never had any dealings with. But 
evenchis eſtates did not fatisfy the cruel governor, who: 
ordered him to be threwn into priſon; and even re- 
fuſed to admit his wife to ſpeak with him. This hard 
uſage brought ona violent fever, of Which he died 
leaving bis wife and two children deſtitutG. 
++, Phe poor lady was permitted to viſit him a little 
before he expired; but ſhe was not ſuffered to be alone} 


found her ſervants and children removed into à little 
out- houſe, and the doors of her on locked up. She 
had two ſiſters martjed in the iſſand, and ſhe hoped to 
find relief from them, and went to the eldeſt, who 
met her at the door, and told her, ſhe could not admit 
her into the houſe, otherwiſe her huſband's life would 
be in danger; and ſhe believed it would be the ſame! 
vith the huſband of the other ſiſter, the governor hav. 
ing threatened boten i 

The poor. lady, full of ſorrow and grief, being 
abandoned by all her friends and relations, went back 
to her diſtreſſed family, and having no viſible means 


* 


their huſbands, ſent her ſome relief by a truſty ſervant 
in the night, with a letter, which they defired her to 


| an end to her own life. But her ſiſters, unknown to 


| 
| 


— 


burn as ſoon. as the had read. They promiſed to aſſiſt. 
her from time. to time; but although many gentle- 
men reſpected her, yet they durſt not make their ad- 
ureſſes to her. Mr. Luſba, captain of an Indiaman, 
married her, concluding he could not be in any dan- 
ger, becauſe he was not ſubject to the Engliſh. 


But that was conſidered as a very capital crime b 


Child, who told the merchants by whom the captain 
from their ſervice, they ſhould- feel the weight of 


died ſoon after-of a broken. heart, leaving bis widow 
with-another child, and about. one thouſand pounds 
in money. Many other oppreſſions were inflicted on 
the people by this rapacious governor; but ſome 
of a more humane diſpoſition ſucceeding him, the 
affairs of the company began to flouriſh, and gradu- 
ally roſe to their - preſent ſtate of grandeur. There 
are many other particulars relating to this part of 


count of Goa, and the dominions belonging to it. 
The city of Goa is built on an iſland about twelve 
miles long, and ſix broad. It is fituated on the banks 
of a river, but the air is not reckoned wholeſome. 
Here the Portugueſe built many churches, but fince 
their trade in that part of the world has declined, they 
are fallen to decay. Between Goa and Salfet there 
is a little river, the mouth of which has an excellent 
harbour. Here grow vaſt quantities of fruit, and 
there are plenty of all ſorts of proviſions. Cape Ra- 
mus is a frontier town belonging to the rajah of 
Sundah, and there is a ſtrong cattle, with a good har- 
bour for ſhipping. © „ 
About twenty miles to the eaſtward of Cape Ramus, 


receiving ſhips of great burden. The rajah was for- 
merly a free independent ſovereign, but at preſent 


very mountainous, and lies on the ſides of the moun- 


pepper, the beſt in India; and in the woods and on 
the mountains are numbers of wild beaſts, ſuch as 
tygers, wolves, monkies, wild boars, elks, and cattle 


there, whoſe quarters weighed above twelve tons, 


horns, which were not long in proportion to the 
ſize of the beaſt; but at the roots they were twenty- 


ſo thick, that I took out the marrow with an or- 
dinary ſilver broth ſpoon. The fleſh was not ſavory, 
nor did it take the falt ; for no ſooner was it ſalted, 
than it became dry, black, and hard. © 4 
This country is ſo famous for hunting, that two 
gentlemen, of diſtinction, the one Mr, Goring, and 
the other Mr. Lemborg, a German, both left Europe 
in order to be at thoſe diverſions. - They did this un- 
known to their friends, but left letters directed to 
them, to be delivered three months after their depar- 
ture. Letters of credit were ſent after them the next 
year, defiring the gentlemen of , the factory belonging 
to the Eaſt India Company to treat them according 
to their quality. They continued three years at 
Carwar, till at laſt, being tired with their diverfion, 
embarked on board a ſhip for England, but Mr. Goring 
died on his paſſage home, and hes buried in the iſland 
of St. Mary, about four leagues from the ſhore. 
There are three ſpecies of tygers in theſe woods, 
the ſmalleſt of which is the fineſt... It is not above 
two feet long when it walks, but is very cunning, and 
delights much in human fleſh. 5 ; 
he ſecond ſort of theſe creatures is about three 


fleſh they eat, but in moſt other countries they are 


- 


whereby ſhe could ſupport herſelf, reſolved to put 


rapacious than 


le and a half high; they are le 


— 


was employed, that if they did not diſcharge him 
his diſpleaſure. Accordingly he was diſcharged, and 


India, but we ſhall paſs them over, to give an ac- 


is Carwar, where there is a good harbour, capable of 
he is ſubject to the Great Mogul. The country is 
tains of Gatti. The vallies abound with corn and 
of a prodigious ſize. I have ſeen à wild bull killed 


beſides the head, hide, and guts. I meaſured the 


three inches in circumference, and the marrow bones 


feet high, with a head like a. hog's, but the body is 
| of the ſhape of a deer. They hunt wild dogs, whoſe 


very harmleſs. The greateſt ſized 1 are about 
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the others are much ſooner frightened; nor do they 


„Which, be thre 
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eat human fleſh unleſs driven to it by hunger: A poor 
eaſant ſeeing a buffals one day ſticking in the mire, 


he went to a neighbour to get afliftance to pull him 


out, but a tyger faved him the trouble, for he pulled 
the animal owt - Kon own art and ffrength; after 
im over his ſhoulder as a fox does 

4 gooſe, In that poſition he was carrying it to his 
den; But when he ſaw the maſter coming, he dropped 
it and ran away, though not tit} he had killed it and 
fucked out the blood. | 
I once went into a wood to ti 


my powder ; and my gun being rendered uſeleſs for 
the preſent, I walked to the place where our factory 


food. Furning into a foot way that led to the fac- 


tory, I had not gone far when 
largeſt ſize ſtanding in t | 
towards me, I thought it would be in vain do turn 


ſpied a tyger of «the 


© - back, fo I walked up till I came near him, when he 


laid himſelf down on his belly and. wagged his tail. 


I then clubbed my piece and made what noiſe I could | 
in order to frighten him, upon which he ran in among 


the tuſhes, leaving me the road to myſelf. Paſling on 
a little farther, I ſaw a wild bull and a cow grazing, 


the cow took no notice of me, but the bull ſeemed to 


be very angry; but I ſoon got out of his fight, and 


for the future never went into the woods again with- | | 2 ; 
. terms of peace to our commodore; and the commo- 


out à numerous company. 


Wen the gentlemen of the factory are hunting, the 


wild beaſts are ſo frightened at the noiſe of the fire 


arms, that they run away in great numbers, and _— | 


.of them are generally killed. TI faw at one of theſe 
hunting matches twelve deer killed, with two wild 
cows and their calves, beſides a great number of 
wild hogs, and all in the ſpace of two hours. The 
huntſmen made good cheer of what they had killed, 
and ſent the reſt to the factory. At that time there 
was a fine breed of Engliſh dogs in the factory, but 


| ban were ſoon after ſuifered to dwindle away. 


he woods produce great quantities of a fort of 
timber called teak, which ſerves for building fmall 
veſſels, and is uſed in moſt carpenters work; it is 
more durable than oak, and the maſts made of it are 
very ſtrong and hard. There is a ſhrub grows in the 
woods which has x leaf bigger than that of the fig-tree, 
and the dew that falls on the leaf being carefully: 
gathered, and ſet in the ſun two or three days, becomes 
the ſtrongeſt and belt acid I ever taſted. e 
When the Mogul's general took poſſeffion of this 
province for his maſter, he invited the gentlemen of 
the Engliſh factory to an entertainment in his tent, 
under pretence of ſettling affairs of commerce with 
the company; but while they were at dinner he ſent 
a party who plundered and burnt their houfe, which 
obliged them to build and fortify another. The ar- 
chitect employed on this occaſion was in all reſpects 
ignorant of the nature of his profeſſion ; for he did. it 
in ſuch a manner, that it was not capable to oppoſe a 
common enemy. And thus it happened that in the 
year 1718 the rajah built forts at the mouth of the 


river oppoſite to it; fo that che factory was little bet- 


ber than a genteel prifon. 


if 1 could kill a 
deer, but a terrible ſhower of rain fell, which damaged | 


in the ſame path with his face | 


— 


* 
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owt fnall veſſels lying neat dle ſhore; red with fuck 


ſucceſs; that in about an hour they were obliged to 


run, leaving two hundred dead behind them; andour 


men purſuing them, killed a great number more in the 


1 woods. : 


We being daily in expectation of more reinforce- 


ments, were therefore obliged to act rather on the 
{defenſive only; but we burnt feveral of their: vil“ 


lages, and took ſome ſhips belonging to the rajah, 
which were coming from Arabia with horſes; to the 


number of one hundred and forty. When our rein- 
forcements arrived, we found that we had above 


twenty thouſand men, but many of them were not 
trained to the uſe of arms. We landed without any 
oppoſition from the batteries of the enemy; for they 


were preparing to take ſhelter in the woods. But our 


officers were fo long in drawing up their men, that the 
enemy reaſſumed freſh courage, and came towards us 
both with horſe and foot, upon which our men were 
put into confuſion, and above two hundred and fifty 


were killed. ay were not however able to purſue 


us, and we found they had loſt a great number ot 
men; for we ſaw many fires lighted. on the ſhore for 
them to burn their dead. ny of our ſailors re- 
turned to the field of battle, brought on board 
two hundred ſtand of arme. e 


|- The rajab, who by this time began to be tired of 


the war, ſent one of his bramins on board to propoſe 


dore referred them to Mr. Taylor; but the bramin 
anſwered, that the rajah would by no means conſent to 
treat with him, complaining that he was not only the 
occaſion of the war, but that even before the war he 
had done ſeveral things to injure his ſubjects; all which 
was too true. However, the commodore agreed him 
ſelf to the propoſals; and in about ten days there was 


peace proclaimed between the rajah and the com- 
pany. : ; nh or ME. 
2 There is one trick which the prieſts in this coun- 


try put upon the people and it would - puzzle the 
moſt ingenious merry-andrewin-Europe to imitate it. 
About the beginning of June there is a feaſt celebra- 
ted in honour of the infernal gods, to find out by 


divination what erops the ſeaſons will produce. The 


ceremony I ſaw here, and at ſeveral other places on 
the coaft, Vaſt numbers of people aſſemble on a 
plain before a large ſtone of about ſive or ſix hundred 
pounds in weight; but it is not cut into any form 


like an image, only that it is daubed over with red 


lead and oil, and has a young girl te attend it. Be- 
fore the ſtone is à fire, and the prieſts, almoſt naked, 
dance round it like ſo many madmen, for about an 


hour, diſtorting their features in the moſt frightful 


manner, and now and then bawling like calves. 
This was the firſt ſcene, but the ſecond was ſtill 
more diyerting to thoſe who can laugh at the follies 


of their fellow- creatures. Theſe prieſts had a ſcaf- 


fold erected on axle- trees, which had trunks fitted 
for them like the carriages of ſhips guns. The ſcaf- 
fold was about fiſteen feet high, and nearly the ſame in 
breadth, with a notch; but in the upper end was like 
the pump of a ſhip, and holes bored through. A tree 
about forty feet in length was laid about the middle 


Mr. Taylor, who was at that time chief of the 


in the notch, and a bolt paſſing through the tree 
factory, acted a very imprudent part; for a wreck || made it appear like a pump broke. At one end of 
having been driven on ſhore, he ſeized it, declaring the tree were placed two Jong pieces of wood, and 
"himſelf the lord of the manor. The rajah could not another in the middle, each of the croſs pieces at the 
bear to ſee himſelf fo barefacedly inſulted in his on || end were about four feet long, and at the other end a 
dominions, by tenants that would hear no reaſon. || rope was faſtened, and this was the vehicle ſor the ac - 
Ile beſieged the factory for two months before the fea- || tors to hang on for upwards of two minutes. 
"fon would admit of forces coming to our aſſiſtance; ] Theſe actors, who were four in number, preſented 
and when they came, it was found impoſſible for them ¶ſſthemſelves to the prieſt dreſſed in the moſt ridiculous 
to land in the face of an enemy who were ten times manner, having crowns on their heads made of ſugar 
their number. Great numbers were cut off in at- canes, open at the end like ducal coronets. The prieſts 
tempting to land; but in about fix weeks after we had brought two tenter hooks, ſuch as the butchers in Eng- 
ſome revenge on the enemy in an engagement on the land uſe to hang their meat on, for each of the actors; 
ſide of a hill among thick buſhes. 1 1 e, after ſome ridiculous ceremonies hooked them up- 


Te enemy being on the rifing ground above our on the back bone a little above the kidneys Thoſe 
hooks had cords faſtened to them, ſo that they went 


men, began their attack at break of day, in order to | 
. . drive em Eren of freſhwater near the ſea; buff dancing round the ſtone; and at the end of _— 
2 8 : | TCC... 
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three minutes they came to the end of the tree; 
where, the. croſs pieces were fixed, and one was, 
tied up to each end. of them. he mob laid 
hold of the other end, ſo that the fooliſh fellows 
were hung up-above ten feet ftom the ground. Ihe 
populace broke ſome old cocoa- nuts on the ſcaffold, 
and ſome hundreds of them got hold. of the ropes 
faſtened to it, and 'dragged- it along above two miles 
over plowed ground; ahgyoung ict carrying a pot of 
fire on her head before them. "When they came. to 


A 


nd of their journey, they were let down, and a.! DINy ape PT: Walk 
the end of their journey, they None ſhim. He came of. board, and brought along wit 


went into a grove, where was placed another 


before which the girl ſet her fice-pot, and ran 


n ſtark mad for, two or three 


* 


od 

ae n if the bad 

inutes. r 
2 When ſhe was firſt ſeized with the fit, 
the people fell flat on the ground, às if they had been 
0 ring her. A ws RT ACME £5 en 4 ay en $54, „ hy 
* Ihe continued in. that Rate about a qparter of ab 
hour, and then got up, ſeemingly. very fick. The 
prieft aſked. her many queſtions concerning what Ihe 
had ſeen; and what ſhe had heard from the terreſtrial 
gods ? Upon receiving her anſwers, they all bowed 
— and. then laid 3 hands upom a cow that was 
there ready, dedicated to the image; and then che 
departed home, as if they had been perfectly ſatished, 
for the people believed that the girl was inſpired by 
one of their . | - 
The greate 
the r eee eee whoſe wives burn themſelves, 
many inſtances of which I have ſeen; but theſe things 

re well known to all thoſe. who viſit the Eaſt Indies. 
| No man in this part of India is permitted to xide on 
elephants, mules, or horſes, except the great officers 
of ſtate, and the troops ;. for all foreigners and the 
common people are obliged to ride on onen and buf- 
ſaloes, Hambrellas are. carried by their ſeryants for 


* 


they mult not carry them themſelyes ; but in all other | 


;nſtangesthey enjoy as much libertyas they can wiſh 
2 if e d — make a 9 OY . 


The next ſes gort to the ſauth of Onar, is Batacola, 


ſituated on a river, about four miles from the ſea, but 
it is now fallen to decay, there being little to he ſeen 
in it beſides ſome. mean houſes, and the ruins of ſeve- 
ral temples. - The country produces; large quantities 
of pepper, and the En Ih E: 


She then fell into a ſwoon, and lay feaming |: | | 
brig ag + Ll in 5 be would not accept of any, Mebeigg 
| was polluted by our touching it. He « 
oy part of the infide of our ſhip, which I permitt 


number of.the inhabitants here are of | 


; 


— 


a factory here, which 


the factory, they let behind them a fine bu!l-c 
and after the ſhip was gone, the factory, conſiſtin 

of about eighteen} perſons, carried the bulledog with: 

them, in order to hu |, beaſts; b 

through a village, the dog killed 4 cow dedicated to 


an idol, 


Upon this the.prieſts raiſed a Mob, who mandered 


the whole of the gentlemen belonging to the factory; 
but ſome of the natives of the place being friends to 
the Engliſh, made z large grave, and put them all in 
over the grave, with the folloing inſeription cut 

upon ji; , IRS 


e This is the- burial piace of John Reſt, with 


ſeven other Engliſhmen, who were ſacrificed to the 


fury of a mad prieſthood, and an enraged mob. 
1 Mn ep time tHe Eyghſh have. never ſettled _ 7 
ut they go to it frequently. to buy pepper. Near 
this place is the iſland 2 St. 52 where Mr. 
Goring lies buried; and there are ſeveral other iſlands 
. adjoining to it. A little to the ſouth of Bätacola is 
Barceloar, ſituated on the banks of a broad river, 
about four miles from the ſea. The country abounds 
with rice, yielding in many places two crops in a year, 
occaſioned by their having many lakes at the bottom 
Fa 2 — 5 woo wha Waters are n 
by fluices, and, only let out at particular times, when 
found neceſſary for che rice felge. On 9 north ĩs a 
caſtle, but it does not contain any thing worthy of 
notice, for although it was once ſtrong, it is now 


aſt India company had 


3 er: „ . ENS: 3.57 ge or ORE . 
An Engliſh ſhig having arrived here with N 
41-08 5 


nt wild beaſts ; but paſing} 


2044 
: 1 


| 


{richly mounted; Which be ſeemed highly pleaſ 


About ten miles to the ſouthward, is Bergura, 4 


ſea port, in the dominions of Ballamore, Fi formidable 
prigce; and this country produces the beſt pepper; 


at this port; and bovehe forty tons of cardamums for 
the Surat market, he prince ſent me a preſent of, 


ſwer, that nothing could.do me. greater honour than 
4 viſit from bim, and 1 ſent my barge to wait on 


him about one hundred attendants..ih ſmall boats of 
his own, I took him to the cabin, and would have 
treated him With coffee, tea, wine, or brandy; 827 


edeſired to 1 


him to do; and he ſpent about two hours in making 


obieryations.;, He ſaid he would build ſuch a ones 
but the water in his rivers was too ſhallow. 3 
The predeceſſors of this prince 


reigned with an abſolute authority ever their ſubjects. 


He had once engaged in a war with the Portugueſe ; 
for they had injured his ſubjects in ſome articles of 


commerce. In our converſation, I aſked him if he 
was not afraid to venture his perſon on board our 
(hip, ſeeing he was an Wy to all merchants what- 
yer? He anſwered, he ha "heard of my character; 
and that made him fearleſs of any eil conſequences, 
He ſaid, he was not an enemy to trade; but he would 
maintain his ſoyereignty in his own dominions, not 


Such words from the mouth of à heathen prince 
ſhould put European princes to the bluſh. | 

He ftaid on . three houts, and at his going 
away I preſented him . ith ave yards of ſcarlet cloth, 
a fine carpet, a fowling-picce, and a pair of piſtols 


with. He then took a manibar, or wriſt jewel from 
his arm, on which was engraven ſomething in their 


language and characters and putting it on my lef 
farm, SA me a free depizen in allk 3 


is dominions 
and his attendants paid theit compliments to me SER 
profound reſpect. At his going over the ſide, he gays 
the boatſwain ten ſequins - waiting on him while he 
was on board, and ten more for the ſeamen. And 
when my barge landed him, he gave the cockſwain 
five ſequins, and ſent back as 5 poultry and fruit 
en,. os. | 


- 


of age, of a dark colour, but not quite black. His 
eyes. were ſparkling, and lively, and he had fomethi ing 


majeſtic in the whole of his deportment. | 
As ſoon as I conveniently.could, I waited on him 
on ſhore, and he carried me to his palace, which was 
very meanly built of reeds, and covered with cocoa- 
nut leaves; but ev | 


under theſe he treated me with rice, fowls and freſh 
water fiſh, after the manner of the country. After 
dinner, he ſhewed me ſeveral warehouſes built in the 
form of barns, filled with vaſt. quantities of pepper 
and cardamums; and he told me, he wondered the 
Engliſh did not ſettle a 1 his dominions. 
L told him, that ſending out his ſhips to land men at 
the European factories, had blaſted thi | 


would make a trial for only a few, years, they would. 
be convinced of his integrity and fair dealings; or if 
I would come and ſtay in his country, he would 
build a ſtore-houſe at his n expence, and make a 
fortification round it, in an place that I ſhould chuſc, 
and that I ſhould be ſuperintendant of all the trade and 
commerce in Mis Junge told him I could not 
accept of his offer without the approbation of our 
company, and that would require a conſiderable time. 


6 fallen to decay. 1 4 


# 


- 
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Some time afterwards, when I was at Cochin, I ſent 
(35: oh "ark e TOS © 


ml 
* 


ome poultry, with other neceſſaries ; and as the ſhip, 
Was very large, he intimated by his ſervants, that he, 
would be glad to viſit me on board; 1 ſent him an- 


„that the water 


would he ſuffer any foreigners to injure his ſubjects, 


as well as vaſt quantities of cardamums: I once called 


: predeceſlors of ye been lords o 
this part. of the country many Sencrations, an 


* 


nut le⸗ t every, thing was neat and clean. 
About fifty yards from: the door of his palace, were 
two roms of beetle trees, very tall and ſtraight, and 


8 ä the reputation of 
his country. He anſwered, that if the company x 


by 
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Was provided for me, and the moſt honourable of his 


rwenty young and ten old cocoa nuts; but no fiſh, 


pepper in abundarice ; cocoa-nuts, beetle- nuts, and 2 
bort of ſugar; ao oil, ſendal- wood, and timber for 
ſmip- building. In former times the people had many 


Toe was not to reign longer than twelve years, If 


well ; but if he ſurvived ; ob | 
own. throat on a public ſcaffold erected for that pur- 


% 


turned for anſwer, that I was 2 free-man in his coun- 


days in his palace, and he treated me in tlie fame man- 


for walking with him near his lodgings, I chanced to 
touch the thatch with my hat, Which, in his opinion, 


been guilty of the ſame, they would have been in dan- 


to conduct me to the frontiers of the province. 25 
be whole face of the. country is finely diverſified 


: 5 after the feaſt, he ſaluted. the gueſts, mounted the 


of it, there is a jubilee celebrated at the end of en- 


_ furrounded by guards; any perſon. ho can paſs thro! 


. nary, a ſea port of theirs; and there were but three 


his wife till the high prieſt hasJain with her; for the 


\ : 
— " 
%. 


bim word, that 1 defigned to viſit him; wben be fe. 


try, and might come whenever I. pleaſed, for I ſhould 
| Perle a hearty welcome. About ten days afterwards 

arrived at a ſmall town. in his-territories, and; no 
ſooner did he hear of it, than he ſent a perſon of dif- 
tinQtion, with twenty armed men, to conduct me to 
his court. He had a ftone houſe, ſot the reception. of 


ambaſſadors, in which I was ladgerl ;| but therbedding 
was only ſome mats laid on the floor. .. This, however, 
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tter to lie gn. Before I vent into my; 


- 


8 5 has no better to lie gn. Before I went into m 
e fins, it was plentifully furniſhed with. all-forts. of ne- 
cellary proviſions, anda guard appointed to wait on me. 


> © . 


his palace 


Next W he ſent an invitation for me to come to 
Ni . . I weat:accordingly, and was received with 
many proteſtations of his friendſhip ;, tel, ing me at the 
ſame time, he would perform all he had promiſed be- | | 
the payment; and it is death for 


fore, if 1 would continue in his country. I ſtaid ſeven 


ner as if I had deen an ambaſſador; for every thing 


* 


* c 


eryants ordered to attend me. 


5 


When I went firſt to this palace, I was innocently 


guilty of what in this country is reckoned ill manners; 


olluted it ſo much, that When I went away he ſtrip⸗ 


5 place of its covering ;, becauſe religion forbad 


um to ſleep under it. Had one of his on ſuhjects 


of loſing their heads. 


- 


I received daily for m | able fix hares, two pounds of 


« 


butter, twenty-five pounds of rice, a quarter of a pound 
of pepper, ſome beetle leaves,” and green arrack, with 


which was a favourite diſh, of mine, I ſent my own 
ſervants to the fiſhermen when they came to ſhore; but 
the poor fellows dared nat take any money; but they 


ſupplied me, and 1 took an opportunity of paying for | 
them when the princes ſervants were not in the way. 
When I took. my leave, he ſeemed ſorry 


F AYE, | ſorry. to part with 
me; but as I was obliged to go, he ordered his ſervants 


with lakes, rivers, hills, woods, orchards, and culti- 


vated grounds, 79 8 5 which are incloſed; and here 
are ſeveral. ul. proſpects to, the ſea, which are 

Pleaſing to a traveller. l 
The next place we viſited was the Samorin country, 
reaching along the ſea coaſts. from Ticori to Chitwa, | 


are ſeveral delight 


about ſeventy miles in length; hut not above one-half 
of that in breadth, The produce of this country 1g 


firange cuſtoms here; one of which was, that the 


e died before the Aries that time, it was very 
urvived it, he was obliged to cut his 


* wo - 


poſe. Previous to this, he made a grand entertainment; 


affold, and performed the dreadful operation?! 
inftead 


1 This barbarous cuſtom is now laid aſide; and 


23 8 


twelve years in à ſpacious open plain, and the bete 
' thoſe guards and kill him, obtaing the government! 
When I was there, I faw one of theſe jubilees, at Pen- 


men preſent who would venture on the deſperate act of 
killing the prince. Theſe attempted to kill the guards; 
but were killed themſelves; and the prince, fo far as i 
could learn, reigned ſome years after. 


1 * 


The prince, w 


: 
2 


hen he marri 


muſt not cohabit wil 


1 
if 


* firſt born child, if a ſon, muſt be dedicated to the god 
"whom they worſhip. And ſome, of the nobles'are ſo 
complaiſant, as to allow the lower people the ſame pri- 


vilege wich their wives, although they are not- obliged 


* 


* 


| by law to do it. Thiere is a ftiange fort” of polygemy 


here; for inſtead of the men having more wives than 


one, the women may have-twe:ye huſbands; but they 


are pot to exceed that number. This is no better than 


common proſtitution; and therefore ever ſince they be- 
„The people were ſormerly prohibited from building 
houſes, 1o that 'they- were: gbliged//to refide "inthe 


„ ö | woods; but now they have huts, | where they live; bur 
Was no diſpara ment offereq; to me, becauſe the prince n 


e poor miſferable habitations. W e 
They have à particular way of arreſting a man for 
(debt, which is done in the fonowing manner. « The 


* 


n the priſdner to go out 
of the circle till theſe terms are complied with. They 
write on leaves of trees, but they have no ink, ſor the 
characters are engraven with the point of an inſttument 
like a bodkin. VVV 
The whole of the country is open to the ſea; the foil 


is fertile, and the air is wholeſome.” Here are great 


numbers of : ſmall vitlages, Lut-no-towns:of any note; 
even the palace where the prince reſides is 4 poor mi- 
ſerable place. ; 5 78 „ 


* - 1 * 


Further along the eoaſt are the dominions of the kin 
of Cochin, one of the moſt romantic places we had 
ever ſeen. There are ſo many rivulets that run off the 
mountains, that they reckon above one thouſand iſlands 
formed by the ſtreams. The mountains are about 


twenty miles from the ſea, and they all join together at 


Granganore, and make one great outlet to the ea; 
and another great outlet is near the city of Cechin. 

The firſt Europeans who ſettled here were the Por- 
tugueſe, who built ſeveral forts, and eſtabliſhed a com- 
Fan but at preſent they have no poſſeffons 
there. 3 5 $= þ- 4 = SE JS k » 


About two leagues more to the northward, on the fide 


. * 


2 


of the mountains, on the banks of a ſmall tiver, is a place 


called Firdalgo, where the inhabitants of Cochin gene- 
nerally aſſemble to refreſh themſelves in the hot tes 


of April and May. The banks and the bottom of the 


river are coyered with clear ſand ; and the water ſo 
elear, that a perſon may ſee a ſmall pebble at the bot - 
tom of three feet water. Evety company makes choice 


[of a place by the river fide, where-they pitch 4heir 


tents, and hang up coverings, that the ladies may not 
ſee them/bathe, and on theſe occaſions the men ſhew 
their dextetity by ſeverdt trigkss of ©1555 hed te Gy 4 > 
Some part of the day they paſs in games at cards, 
and at night every family ſleep in their on tents, on 
ſoft clean ſand, without mats. On the fide of the river 
is a place called Hell's- mouth by the Engliſn. It is a 
ſubterrageous cave, about four yards broad, and three 
high, hewn out of the ſolid rock. I Went into it with 
4 lantern, and paſſed ſtrait forward about two hundred 


yards, but ſaw no end to it. For what purpoſe ſo much 


labour was thrown away, cannot neo b&known ;' but 
probably it was a place for thieves to reſide in, At pre- 
ſent it is infeſted with ſnails and bats, who were ſright- 
ened by the light of dur candle and ou noiſe; and as we 
were tired with their company, we returned back 
The water in this ebuntry is very pernicious; for it 
cauſes the peoples legs to ſwell, and I have ſumetimes 
ſeen ſome of them ſwelled up to a yard in ęireumfer- 
ene. It cauſes no pain except itching, nor does one 
ſwelled leg ſeem heavier to the patient thun the other. 
The ſervants of the company ſend for their water 


from a neighbouring iſland, and ſe de the Dutch; and 


yet for all that, I have frequently ſeen both Dutch men 
and women with monſtrous ſwelled legs; but ſeldom 
any of the Engliſh, Who, whatever their characters be 
at home, endeavour to live here in a very moderate 
; i £7 EPPS 00 BY 00, 
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manner. | £ 


Ceylon, or Zeloan, is the next place: we viſited; and 
is an iſland. famous for producing vaſt quantities of 


cinnamon, the bark of which is famous alh over 
e 


1 


a. Þ- 


3 cop 3 beſides. the precious ſtones: found in it, ſuch 
are _— and ſapphires. There are vaſt numbers of 
elephants here, and the manner they catch them is 


rather ſingular. They drive long ſtakes into the 


ground for two or three hundred paces in a plain, and 

at about one hundred paces diſtant they begin another 
row of ſtakes, ſo contrived as almoſt to meet the ends 
of the other rows, leaving only about ſeven or eight 
feet open, to ſerve for a ſort of a door. Farther out 
from the door are ſome thick ſtakes driven into the 
ground, ſo as to form ſomething like a chamber. In 
de door place is a trap door fitted, to pull up and let 
dn at pleaſure; and when all is prepared; they bring 
up a female elephant as a decoy, which is put into the 
i 2a the trap- door kept open. There are 
men placed in a tent on the top of the ſtakes at the 


entrance of the trap door, and the ſemale elephant 


makes a moſt hideous" noiſe. If a male elephant is 
ngcar, he immediately approaches the chamber on the 
outſide, but finding no entrance there, he walks along 
till he finds the end; then walking back on the inſide 
of the ſtakes, he finds the door, and enters. As ſoon 
das he is in, the watchmen let down the trap-door, 
and go and bring two tame elephants to decoy him to 
— ya themſe] b fide; and 
| oor, ace themſelves on each ſide, a 
__ if: the wild 418 ſurly, they bang him with their 
ttuſcs, and the female beſtows Pare, Pee on him at 
tte ſame time. When he is tired with their puniſhment, 
and finds no other remedy but patience, he grows 
tame and walks very ſociably between his guards, 
vhere- ever they chuſe to lead him, and continues tame 
ever after wards, except in rutting; When, if young, 
he becomes very troubleſome; That time is known 
by a great ſweating in his head, fo that they have 
ſtrong fetters to put upon his legs, and they faſten | 
him to a ftrong tree eight or ten days, till his madneſs: 
has ſubſided. 5 i e 
All — Aeon Er- = — * are very 
aſteep rocks7" but they yield pleaſing proſpects. The 
woods, incloſures, and 1 delightful, . 


the rivers and lakes afford the moſt excellent fiſh, || 


The people have a tradition, that Adam was created 
don this ſpot; dee lr ſhew a place, called Adam's. 
Bridge. And they believe that when Adam 'tranſ- 
greſſed, the angels made this bridge for him to travel 
n ˙ % ⅛ͤ˙̃“v!ö . Cai df 240 
A all the inhabitants of the iſland are groſs ido- 
Iaters, it will ſeem ſtrange perhaps to ſome readers, 
that they ſhould have à traditional account of theſe 
things; but then it ought to be remembered, that the 
account of the creation has in it ſomething of ſuch 
an univetſal nature, that there is ſcarcely in the world 

| one ſavage nation who have not ſome vague, uncer- 
_ tain traditions+concerning it. The iſland is divided 
_  Into'feveral: 8 and moſt of theſe are finely 
cultivated. Their temples are numerous, but few of 
their houſes deſerve any notice.. 
Tube iſland of St. Thomas, not far diſtant, was 
once in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, but they loſt 
it by the ſuperſtition of their prieſts, a ſet of men who 

_. *have done more injury to commerce than all the ty- 
"rants who have ever yet lived in the world. They 
told the people, that St. Thomas preached the goſpel 

. in this iſland, and being once in want of freſh Water; 
he cleft a ſolid rock, and was plentifully ſupplied with 
that uſeful article. The Heathens, however, did not 
believe them, for they {the prieſts): having pointed 
out a cave in the rock, which they ſaid was the place, 
the inhabitants were confounded when they knew it 
was cut out in a natural way, not long before they 


Near this the 8 have many pleaſant 
at 


gardens, particularly thoſe ort St, George, with 
fſummer-houſes, where ladies and gentlemen retire: 
during the hot ſeaſon, .. 3 
F Fort St. n in Madrafs, is a city and colony 
belonging to the Engliſh Eaſt Indis company, ſituated 
in the moſt commodious manner. It fronts the ſea, 


— 
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3 ſo here than in any other place upon the coaſt-of Ooro- 


9 
a” Fat 
. 


mandel. The. fortification is on land, having an 
arm of the ſea in the form of a river behind it, Which 
obſtructs all ſprings of freſh water from coming near 


the town. They are obliged to go above à mile 
diſtant for freſh Water, and if the ſea breezes did not 
cool and refreſh the air, it would be impoſſible to 


live in the place. A fort was firſt built here about 
five years after the reſtoration of Charles II. du- 


ring the time we were at war with the Dutch; it was 


erected with a view to protect our trade in that part 


of the world, 


The ſoil about the city is ſo dry and ſandy, that it 


bears no corn; and what fruits, roots, and herbage 


they have, is brought to e A 3.16 pains and 
i 


much trouble, Had the Eng! led at Palicat, 
where the Dutch have ſettled fince, it might have 
been of great advantage to them ; for there the road: is 


r is 


good for ſhipping, river -commodious, and the 


foil rich. Why they did not make choice of this 
place, cannot now be accounted for, but ſurely it muſt 
either have been for want of knowledge, or ſomething 


worſe, : | IF | 
However, the war carried on in Bengal and Bom- 


hen the tame elephants come near the} 


which runs continually againſt the ſhore, and more ö 
Vor. II. No. 57. | | 


* . 


|, contributed at leaſt to make Fort St. George 


ba by the —— againſt the ſubjects of the Great 
a" flouriſhing place; for the peaceable Indian mer- 


chants, who hate war, came flocking thither, becauſe 


it Jay far from thoſe incumbrances of trade. Another 


motive was, it lies near the diamond mines of Gol- 


conda, where there are many tents, good bargains to 


be made, amd money got by our governors. The 
black merehants reſorting to our colony to ſecure 
their fortunes, and bringing their goods to a ſafe mar- 


ket, made it both populous and rich, notwithſtanding 


ies natural inconveniencies. | | 
The town is divided into two parts, one of which, 
the Europeans call the White Town, becauſe it is 


wholly inhabited by them. It is walled quite round. 


and has ſeveral bulwarks and baſtions, which can only 


be attacked at the ends; the ſea and river fortify its 
ſides. It is about four hundred paces long, and one 


hundred and fifty in breadth, divided into ſeveral 
pretty regular ſtreets. The diſtribution of juſtice is 
carried on in an arbitrary manner, and often both 
againſt law and reaſon; for the will of the judge, 
guided perhaps by the moſt ſervile paſſions, and 
bought over by the influence of money, turns the ſcale 


of equity, and induces a magiſtrate, whoſe conduct 


cannot be eaſily called in queſtion, to acquit the 


guilty, and condemn the innocent, which is a diſgrace 
to all g | 8 


overnments whatever. 


The black town is inhabited by Gentoos, and ſome 


other Indians, for there are ſo 2 tribes of them 


here, that they are not all readily di 
all thoſe of different bees! be have their own temples. 
It was walled in towards 


inguiſhed; and 
the land by Governor Pitt, 


decauſe he was apprehenſive that ſome of the Mogul's 


ſubjects in Golconda might one day plunder it. Great 
improvements were afterwards made in the fortifica- 


tions, for the governor obliged the people to contri- 


bute towards the expenee. The diamond mines are 
not above a week's journey from Fort St. George, 
which makes —_— plentiful ;/ and yet the Great 
Mogul, and his ſubordinate princes, the baſhas, will 
not ſuffer any of the t ſtones to be brought to 


' market, ſince that amazing large diamond was brought 
over to England by Governor Pitt. Mr. Glover, by 
whoſe means it was brought to the governor, declared, 


LR 


that he loſt" three thouſand” pagodas, by introducing 


the ſeller to: Mr. Pitt, having left ſo much money at 
Areot as a ſecurity; that if the ſtone was not juſtly 
bought and paid for at Fort St. George, the owner 
ſhould have free liberty to carry it wherever he pleaſed, 
and diſpoſe of it.' But the governor cheated both the 


owner and Mr. Glover. Such are the effects of arbi- 


trar y unlimited power when veſted in governors who are 


too far from home to be brought to public juſtice. 
Happening once, on a certain occaſion, to travel 


from Ganjam to Ballafore, I had an opportuni 
8 K 5 of 
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tis ſuperſtition may appear in the eyes of thoſe ha 
live in more enlightened countries, yet we ſh 


Shards of them. Water wild fowl are likewiſe very 


nor can ſtrangers be permitted to purchaſe them. But 


do in Europe. In the whole: tract of land be- 
e ſteem is Gapalſarmi, Whoſe temples are decorated. 


* : . * 
* ” 8 4 
* *4 


_ * i$,a/great-inlet from the fea, but about a mile from 


ple is built in the ſhape of à canary pipe n 
_ about ſixty yards high. About the, middle. is | 


reader will naturally imagine he does not cat any. 
I I ftaid there one day and a night, and the : houſe I 


— 
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three miles to the eaſtward of Ganjam is Illune, at 
he end of that ridge of mountains Which divide the 
kingdom of Golconda from Orka. Its reins: tun 
within piſtol- hot of the ſea, and there were feveril 
ſoldiers placed to demand a tax from every perſon 


nlong with me to carry my baggage, and the whole 
tax ambunted to ubhut tree ſhillin "7 Pro- | „„ 6 Er IG 
He is never removed into the temple; but his effigy - 


of t 
ceeding further, I came to Munikapatam, where there 


form a vaſt number of little iſland s. 
The Mogul had an officer there, who examined 


from whence we came, and whither we were going; 


its mouth it divides itſelf into many channels, which 


our. anſwers were ſatisfactory, and he preſented us 


with ſome poultry, rice, and butter, and gave us 4 
place to lodge in. But although we ſaw plenty of 
fſiſh in the rivers, yet we could not purchaſe them; 
+ becauſe there is à ſmall pagod on a hill. here all 
+. ſorts of fiſhes are worſhipped ; and water-fowls are ſo 
I acred;: that they muſt not be killed. Howeser great 


1 


| I have 
- occaſion. to relate: ſome ſtill moreabſurd. | +! + 
+. Qur next ſtage was at the famous temple of Jaga- 
rynah, which in clear weather miay be ſeen from 
Munikapatam. In our way we ſaw vaſt numbers of 
deer and antelopes; ſo tame, that they would not 
move out of dur way till we came; within a few 


9 


Numerous, but none dare kill them, under pain of 
excommunication, which cannot: be removed any 
- other ay than by paying round ſums of money 10 
the priefts. - «©: 2 154 ht TEIRE ES 1 $456 FT of v5 IE. 5 | 

Poultry is likewiſe in great plenty, but muſt not 
Abe killed by the Pagans, becauſe they worſhip them ;; 


LY To 


the Mabometans;whbo! refide here make no ceremony 
of this canon law, but eat both them and fiſb, as we 


-. tween .Ganjam and ; Jagarynah, the god in moſt 


vith obſcure: repreſentations of men and women in 
very indecent poſtures ; and like wiſe of naked devils, 
ont of whom is of a monſtrous ſize. This filthy 
but particularly by: barren women, who are his 


greateſt devotees, and theſe: bring the richeſt offerings, | is country is 
bb 75 11] the pas Mogyl, and pays a tribute of one hundred 
all parts of India, which brings conſiderable ,fupport |; 

It ſtands in the middle of a plain, 


Voaſt numbers of pilgrims viſit this temple from; 


to the prieſts. | | 
about a mile from the ſea, but there are no moun- 
Attains, rivers, nor inlets of the ſea near it. It is 


built of hard free - ſtone ; the pedeſtal of large ſquare] 


ſtones, and cloſe by it is a ciſtern, built round with 


long ſquare ſtones of different colouts, viz; pink 


famous tem 


colour, ſky- blue, grey and White. This s tem- 
; ſtanding an 


che figure of an ox, cut in one entire ſtone, bigger 


- thaw a living one, With his, face towards the eaſt, and 


his hinder parts fixed in the wall. The fabrick is 
eroned with a top of the ſame diameter as it has in 
the middle, ang makes no very contemptible ap- 
pearance. On the weſt fide of the temple is a large 
Chapel that joins it, where ſermons are preached 
every day; N f | little 
. diſtance, where the prieſts; reſiqe. There are in all 
about five hundred of them belonging to the temple, 
and they are of diffrrent orders and Ei ah08/4 all under 
one chief or high; prieſt. They boil: vaſt quantities 
- of rice every day for the uſe of the idol, but the 


- lodged in was very near the temple. The prieſts 
ſpent the nights in beating on tabors and braſs cym- 
bals, with ſongs of praiſes to their idol. There are 
no windows in the temple to give light, fo that one 


and there ate ſome. convents at a little] 


| 


; 


hundred lamps were kept contigually burning. He 
2 5 1 . : . 21 * | "of 


annual] 


* 
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vf ſeeing many curious things in the co ntry: About 


is railed about, ſo that none may approach him but 
the prieſts, and the lamps give the Whole la moſt me- 
lancholy and frightful appearance. I was only per- 
mitted to go to the door while it was open; fof al- 
though I offered the value bf:threw pieces tõ be ad- 


| mitted; yet they would not permit mel Howeverz I 


ſent my ervant, who was à Gentoo, and he havi 
viewed every thing, brought me the foregoing ac- 


count. F 

is carried about in proceſſion, mounted on a coc 
four tories high. It runs on eight or ten Wheels; and 
can contain two hundred perfons: It is drawn through 
a large ſtreet, about fifty yards wide, and two mi | 


lin length „ by a large cable of ſoarteen inches in dia- 


meter. It requires two thouſand men to: draw it; 
and ſome old devotees, as it paſſes through the ſtreets, 
fall flat on the ground to have the honour of being 
eruſhed to death by the wheels; and if they have the 


—ũ—j—[— 


{good fortune to be killed outright, tlie prieſts make 


the mob believe that the ſoul of the deceaſed is much 
in faxour- with the idol; but if he has only ane or 
two of his limbs cruſhed to pieces; then the devotee 
is not ſanctified enough to be taken notice of. How- 


lever, if they die of their wounds, then they are 


honoutably buried; and the prieſts tell the people that 
their ſouls go into everlaſting happineſs in paradiſe, 
without ſtopping at a houſe by the way, where ſome 
ſouls were obliged to be puriſie d. 
They have à tradition that this famous idol was 
not originally of the country he now reſides in; but 
that about. three or, four thouſand years ago he fwam 
over the ſea, and ſome. fiſhermen ſeeing him lie at 
high-water mark, went near him, and, to theit great 


| dee heard him ſpeak in their own language. 


e told them, that he came from motives of pure cha · 
rity to refids among them, and deſired that he might 
have a good lodging built for him on the ſame ſpot of 
ground the temple. now ſtands en. The | filhermen 
told their ſtory to their prieſts, who came in cron ds 
to ſee the ſtatue that could ſpeak. They would have 
excuſed complying: with his requeſt in building him 
a temple, but he would take no deniall. 

Ridiculous as this ſtory may appear to ſome, yet 
we find many equally ridiculous among the Roman 
Catholics ; for as the Chriſtian religion is, in part, 
founded on miracles, ſo all falſe . ee all im- 
poſtors, pretend to ſomething of the ſame nature 

The prince of this country is:a;heathen, ſuhject to 


and twenty- five thouſand pounds annually.: This 
money is paid into the exchequer at Cattach; and the 
prince exacts a tribute of half a crowi per bead from 
every pilgrim who comes to viſit the temple, which 
generally amounts to ſeventy-five. thouſand. 2 
Wden I was there, the prinee ſent to 
me, deſiring I would wait upon him; but I was 
obliged to be excuſed, becauſe I had at chat time a it 
of the gout. He was ſatisfied with my excuſe, and 
ſent me a fat buck for my ſupper. Phe xeaſon- why 
he took ſuch notice of me was, he had be 722 | 
hunting, and fell and broke his. thigh; -an/Fogli 
ſurgeon. being in company, + performed 'a complete 
| r Foo : | 
cure, for which the prince made him a. preſent of 
forty-five pounds ſterling. 4 M n 


<q . 
Leaving this place, I travelled up the country to- 
wards Cattach, on a very fine road, where I faw many 
droves of cattle, wild game, and the tombs of : pil- 
grims, who had fignalized themſelves by ſeyere pe- 
nances; and one in particular had built a tomb for 
himſelf about three months before I came there, and. 
when the tomb was finiſhed he went into it, and 
ſtarved himſelf to death. Here was a work of ſuper- 
ſition in him, not to be equalled in the whole of the 


s 


Roman calendar. 


8a wrt of * 24 „ 
Near this place we entered the province of Anipova, 


and the town where the Rajah refided was of the ſame 


name. here is à fine” navigable river, which invites 


{| ſtrangers to viſit it, becauſe of the vaſt. quantities of 


| cotton and rice which, are brought here to the markeis 
5 1 „e 
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FE ea 3 er Vein 


CE AO AB PE Eee RB og © {Te Tg! ae ONT 


n 1 452 14 if 8 bi 
ſo! 1 750 ith ſpa ce of one Hagared and enty 
55 7 fed from fie 5 above-mentioned, till 
a 0 f ils e 1 found, the whole face. of the 


y £0v over, in 2 Manner with valt numbers 
905 malt 4 5 by cautiful gardens, - caltivated elds,- 


Il fire U freſh, water, and zemples. boiſe in the | 
| wall pi Tk OE, 1400 19 2 toll-gatherer' { 
was place Z who collefed from eac h of us abaur three: 


| pence, which.they'call junkams.,” | 

1 ee Is a 198 5 harbour. here, 1 bout ag 
| thom, water ring. tiges, but i not been m c 

; 11 been 75 . bine th the e ſe duits 


1 pt | 
ho When A to. the river 70 'T eſpicd a Tal! 


abi 7 in the PF of a "cupola,. anch the outhige' 
10 oles in it Uke the holes of a. pigeon-hou'4 EP :ced]]c 
in order, and in. Sh of them was à human fel 
1 - Enguiri the reaſon why luch a twimber of ſculls'were 
put ups; was informed, that when! als rod $ army} 
_" cam £0 beliege Cattach, there Was 4 conlpiracy Wie 
| in the ton betray, its: 11 
The. 991 iFators. being, routed; "above by five 19 7 
ee were by order of the K. ung "iy . 
"who was Then in the city, condemned fo 'be beheaded, 
and their heads to be placed in thoſe holes, where. they. 
© have continued ever fince, Cartach is tilt a very large 
city, encompaſſed by # 4 wall, nds canindn Planted upon it; 
but it is not in good: rep 415. There is not aboye "ane! 
fourth of the 948 ae Bat the ruins of mahy, 
large building os. ew lofficieritly its ankfent To 5 
hben Kings kept their court here, It is about three? 
i miles in length, and ↄne mile in breadth.” "ThE, 1 5 
conſiſſed of five thouſand foot and five "Kirſtie hore. 
The Engliſh had once'a factory in this RICH bat they. 
© have removed from, it forme years, © 
| That part, of the river) upon ge Ne Weh manqb If 
9 hos ; for, - hen! paſſed 3 t,  thete was"1Jot. 
© aboxe:three feet water. Jef 2 1 1 Enters 
8 ton, he mult kind ſecurity. that he wy not off 
any of tlie T without the Nabob's permiſſion; 
55 if the langer can 7 no ſecutity, the Not 50 
* Tecurity © "becomes. bount o pay him ten 'rupees for 
tlie dagger he Tuns. " Tio Dich rencgadoes, Who we F 
ol, tch.' ſervice as f Sete canſe to oh it on 
with a preſent of mutton, fowls, and fiſh,” ahd e 
1 10 be my ſecbrity. Trewarded them with the uſa foal 
" quiſite_ due. to ſhe ſecurity, and pave them a . of 
_ brandy, upon which ma ler s Brest valve"! | | 
a 


* 


2 1 1 left 'Cattach; I travelled' fifty miles in Rk! 9 
C's came in 115 Which fands on the fi bf i] 
J iver that runs into the e At Cumimaca,, 15 5 


# 15 nty miles belos the town., There ate 10 e 
"thouſand houſes in this town, which tas 4 mud 
. no cangon upon it. The inhabitants ate very my 
-duftrious, for moſt of them are employed in weaving. 
Al. "rome: of, cotton ch cloth, and the r reſt 3 in  cullivaring. the 


* n 


un 
From this place we mehren back 155 the fea coaſt, 
we found the coun Very lou, ng! an iſland in 
2 ſea ſtill lower, It was to this cbatt that Alexandef 
44 led bis army, Aller defeating Darius; but the ef 
feminate manner in which his foldiers lived, e 
them in a matitier unt For ſefeice. It is tue he 
© great riches here; but he did not long enjoy them, pril 
35 died at Babylon, upon his return to Europe.” If 
On the banks of a river, Tuppoſed to be 3 aneh | 
$ 0 the Ganges, there a mo 3 fituated, and. 
© called Piply,” It was'f6 a place of great trade, 
but is nat fo at preſent 91 ok fame commodities : Are 
v0 be found here as fi Ballafore 8. Near this place are; 
« ſeveral illangs, bar they are fall and; not inhabited, 
; 5 10 that they are peſtered with tygers; "and it is very! 
ngerous to lan becauſe f' them, for ſometimes in ; 
>the Tg en af will ſwim to't e e and, th To 0 
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ö "ry go one Mr. Chartock | ens with his Wn ry, 
ard of ſoldiers to ſee young widow act that aryl 
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| erected a ange tomb « over her grave,” | 


e bo Tix E N 11 1c bi Es. 241 = 
ſhe tock her "away by ſolde, and eat 10 . his, © 


lodgings.” They lived puny years together in the m 
loving manner, and had ſeberal children. At Tenth 
che died, after he had Tertledjat Caletitta /' but, nftead 
His converting her to the Chriſtian da on, the broug 
him over to paganiſrh ; and all the e tie the = 
ed When the died, was to ſee her decently 9 e 


* 


as he lived, he kept the anniverſary of her deaths, by 


crificing a cock" on her tomb, ' after the Pagan 10 


In 1729, Mr, Weldon was ſeat over from. 25 0 
70 remove the factors from Fort "William and © 

to Fort Sr Georg e3hd Ba 

is unde: * the recti of'a” Svernor and coun 
Rune to this, the eee of oft Witham gd ac 


1 


hy 1 1 a pretty God! il, Sher the = ar * 


molt forts: of ni: eo Ba both Ah 150 rg, a it 
is con.inving: daily to flourith.” "Poſſibly it nay. be a 
[noted ” place in time; but this is to be doubted, Fre 
[the gos ernor and Indians not agreeing. properly as th 
ouſt to do," where their mutual intereſt is done 5 
On the 15 fide = the river hs 1 ef fe [ 
ing. their ſhips,” and a pretty gov longing to the 
ads” e NF A. 1080 ſe for built ng = fort 
on; but the ſun Thines fs intolerably hot in the 
ac, that it is almoſt impoſſible to ſive in 1 
Moſt of the entlemen' in Bengal live in à very ſplen- 
Gf 145 manner}. e forenoon being evoted to 58 and 
er Abhier to reſt.” In the evening they recreate them- 
ſſelses Her" eas, or on the water in Boats, that 
ſwiftly by the force of dars. Before they return home, 
they ad! ſorne time in viſits. to one another in 


do hot ſpoil ſociety, which is too often the cafe among 
the ladies, in che fame manner as when diſcord and fac- 
tian: % among, the med. There are generally A 
[conf Eta number. of ſ6ldiers here to take care of the 
8008 belonging to the company; for . 
have free grant of the colony from the Mogul, Yet di 
putes frequently ane. 
A few leagues above Calcutta is Rituagit, 4 ſen 


| village, where the Dutch 9 5 a factory; but the cine 


is in amous, on acgoùnt of the nurn Not wom 

55 bought up for Ne purpoſe of lewdnefs. The Dot 
untenatice this abomitiyble practice ; "for it is rematk- 

able of thoſe people, thar they never pay aby regard to 
morality, where their temporal intereſk is concerned. 


At this Place the Dutch Eaft-Indiz ſhips” come to 


anche, and” take ien $1 cargoes for Batavia: Tra- 


| ne deen 3 wy er than this place, we w a 


feat many agreeable villages, arid a facterß bel 
[4 the Danes, About four miles below U' wo fe As 
Danes 0b liged” them to Leet it, after 


35 elves from ſtarvit 

Nearly oppoſite the ata b factory,” is 1 

fal, a place whete the Oftend comp: ny ſettled a facto 
5 4 in 1723 they quarreſfed with e governor of Ugh 2 
who forced them to ſeade the place; ſo that 
[were obli 
>. but it is now fallen 
te decay. About half a league further u „is Chinchu- 
ra, where the Dutch etivoy is ſettled. It is à large fac- 
tory, furrounded with high brick walls, and the mer⸗ 
1 many pleaſant houſes on the fide of the ri- 
Vers, wit e before and behind them. 
oy, the next place we viſited, is 2 town of gr 


1 above the Chinelnts, along the files of the river 
1 a ee formerly ſettled here by the Portu- 
Ft le being rv out, it is how under the 


ant ſcene; but Ne was ſo ſmit:n with e that 


Bret Mogul. Wehl carries on a great trade, my: 


mbiy, 1 "hich © at that tune : 


molt harmonious manner, hen pride and contefitions | 


verty ok the : 
5 ben Tome” of the Mogil's ſubjefts to keep | 


to take ſhelter amo the F rench at Cho- 
rungoer, Whete they had a factor 
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bas rather hot, 


_ for whoever are hr bv uin 82 water juſt 
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| -figure in trade. 
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400 b goods Gods I in Ben 

Are 5 brouphr here 

at is Black 271 . upwar 3 of Gxt' hip $ are 

Wis.” The. 5 The 

e province come down here i in the month 

"Cale, by the ſtream of the. river, but, LEY 
is 


hot 


gs + materia om 1 8 
8 505 | ly; is: | 


are Inga ks 2 for importation, | 


| for exp. 


Þ 8 [ant 


POT erchants,. 


15 Le 1 


country around. it is health and. well 
the peo as indie 
| Eg 5 . We 
5 ur. "Fel Me From it is Mi 
ts now gahmel ; 3 but 
rmetly : A Tron of N trad 
5 3 fi Fable 
Laldo, à large 1 inhabiee, ands on! 
other” "channel of e OY # : 
8 ard of R. 57 "Yew. 25 Freq ſuented by 
ants, and n 
actorics here, but at 2 Fro 105 of them haye any. 
tang is ** 5 town, . 'by the Europeans, 
RT 7751 1 ſalt⸗ 
uces allo 1o.much opium 
"It 1 55 J that, ic) 5 1 is 
place 1 refidence o f. BE Prince of Beng: „ whois 
1Wa of the blood. r, royal ; and the town is large, daß 
e hat es are built at a ; confiderable diſtance from 
23 other. Phe he . coontry is pleaſant. And fruitful, 
or it ĩs not abov ix ces 
not of the 1 8 * Avid 
bout Mm hundred: miles farther 1 up the Tiver, lies! 
Bums, celebrates for its ſanRity by all the Pagans] 
in India,” Here are. ſchools. for the education. of 
"youth, here they are 1 5 =p in ail the myſteries 
F their; reli Rolle F 


teft heig t of abſurdity add formerly. foie de- 
8 uſ 15 . from e where 
y, were * but Aurengzebe reſtrained 
the. but ik 1 1 5 Far ſuch repnte, that devotees 


;travel u wag of four, thouſand miles to xifit i 
= ei Bil bes t 


1 be copper- 56 made in che 
_[hape of. with the water of the 
Ganges diend. 41 over India 
to their hem good 1 5 5 Fh 


their 


they expire, are to be __ from-all 


J and cheap. 


Almaſt in- 


credi 3 — the — 0 are. e e Here, 
by cp country. ad ning, are rs. of 
is, x Very tame z but if ee | 

people with their t There are-man a 

Tal il ind fn in this „ 8 Ganges, eres mo 
in Wi $'. AD 
il ls gs bo gent 1 is. 9 5 ſaſe ri land 25 e 

Ie ” in king om. n | 
1 9 kng one Mah ometan the Hy 


ove a hundred Pagans, 
he Pagans are. better contented to. live 3 
= 25 the Great M er under that al 


- — . >> 


Is We, is: 8 next ee * FL] 9 
ob Bengal, and in former times made conſiderable 
It-was into this country that the unfor- 


unate + * 


As any. in 


in ere 8e valuable I 


e Emirj 


per eight 8 of gold and jewels, 


2h oaks 2 


$1 — | | 
| roar „ 


Kequent lk thy 885 to him 
LE the :.place x where — | ej F 


ad, * but tion. 
although 1185 Was] 


le, yet it is e 10 


gut a way to accommodate 104, Ts Þ by 


| <iousenough- to contain above a thouſand: 


| ſons, who quarreſled concerning. 


as 
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ö came a FE . 
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IR A FEELS, * o 7. HE. Ne . INDIES, te 


on. ind 05 out 1 gal. He car- 
ried his wives children alon with him and about 
[two hundred of his ſub ject 8, Wh en Aden to fol. 
low his example ; and * had in his \polleffion fix br + 
"which: proved his ruſh, 
and in ie end the ruin of the kio dom of Arackan. 
When Sultan Sujah firſt er the king 5 
rackan, E made him preſents ſuitable to the quality ' 
of the donor and receiver; 3 the king of Arackan fo 
af ng the ſultan all the eivilities Sis to ohe of His 
a ſafe aſylum. for himſelf and famil 
emal knew where Sultan Sajah © it 
he ſent a letter to the Kits of A- 
rein de demanded the poor di Aged; prince 
im, otherwiſe he threatened to 
129 his army into his country and-rake him dy force, 
This threatening letter Wrought ſo far on the. ſe A- 
Fackaner, king 5 Arackan, that he e ng | ways | 
and means to . With bis gueſt, and at 
* OY POE ech 


” 
83 
8 
4 7. 


and 


her in ma 525 but 

Pee K Su pg 6 He 

yer 5 57 5 the m 1885 he being a and ſhe 

ee Her" father uſed a] ese means 
to diſſuade . the king from his purpoſe, Fur! In vain ; 

for he grew daily more | 


and more prefing, and Sultan 
. gave him at Ja a flac geg tal, e Tar. E 
baſe king gaye hi Perem tory 99510 ro depart out 
of his dominjopis in * days. "and forbat” his 72 | 


jects: to. fuiviſh; him withany more proviſions, even 
755 bis money. Sultan Sujab knowing that it would * | 
ath for him to go to Bengal; reſolved 40. -paſs over 
ſome mee overgrown with woods, pits th the” Wie 
of. Pegus's dom; ic 1, Which were not the 
817 miles 9 A orginal y next Ps = 85 of 
with his family 1 50 e ** the barbarous king 
ent a ſtrong p patty after ** who overtook him im be- 
yu he had got far i Rin n ang killed moſt of 
his 8 Fle ſeized on his treaſure, and brought 
N pb in i 4 is” but What * of 
an c and: * daughter, Wis n 
e 5 anna: $a Yy. e . killed in the 1 
with, or devoure wild heaſts in the woods. 
rich. a treaſuie had never ber ſeep in Arackan "Bb as ; 
but to whom it thou! 1 . cauſed ſome alte . 
at the whole 


banct. The king io 

longed to bim: thoſe. that fought for it, claimed a 
ſhare,; and the princes ofthe bl d wanted fome fine 
large diamonds for their ladies; But the priefts found 


ing the king and the other pl rers to dedicate it o 


rel} their titular god or idol, whoſe: name was Dagon, 
and was of the ſame ſhape and figure 39 th the Dagan in 


_- 
. Ban which jd 8 the caſt branch of. the 
2 is the ge ey: in gs and its manu- 


{cri vat! | 
his they conſented to; ani ſoon after the 


Ji Wn | 
king died, leayi 15 


his dominions between his two 
the diſt 
the treaſure which had been Siven to the temple, Th 
raiſed ſeparate | armies, and * each, other, | BM ; 
Bos? were cut of, The kingdom was left in a ſtate of 
confuſion, the people rhe and.the treaſure 7 among 
themſelves; ; and It was not Ui eng ne, aft terwards | 
that they were reduced to order. 
Arackan has 3 ſpacious river, "with an en * 
755 harbour at 18 mouth where it falls 3 into the =, | 


Jeep enough to accommodate the largeſt ſhips, and * 


The ſea-coaft of Arackan reaches from Xatigam 1£0 5 
lake Negrais, above four hundred miles in — 8 
but in few places inhabited; becauſe there are uck 
,vaſt numbers of wild elephants and 'buffaloes.. 


ll would deſtroy the productions of the ground, as 1 


5 s deſtroy 2 e I ae : 
iſlands on the of Arac ut ie cloſe 
to 5 thre, 1 Buffalo 1 — hg about. _ | 
miles off; and-t e ig a" Tock at its 
above water in the middle of the 8 8 
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The N 
vas or ſhip building, - ſome lead, tin, ſtick-lach, 
and elephants teeth. Here are alſo. ſome diamonds ' 
which are ſound in one of their iſlands, Formerly they 
traded with the Europeans, but litile of that is carried] 


aticles of commerce here conſiſt of ene and grovelling, yet it is as old as the 


laws. Abraham ſent preſents. to Rebecea's 1 Jations, 
which probably ſpoke! more powerfully than his 
faithful ſervices: In all gaſtern negotiations, no- 
thing can be tranſacted without preſerits, and favour 


on now nat indeed, with apy, but the ſubjects of the is mewn according to their value. : 


Great My Here they come with a few ſhips: | 
annually. ww what goods they 1 they carry to 
Ben al, where they a are ſure Wl Arne to find cuſtom- | 
ers OT, them. | 


aſſed over. in filence, and that. is, the. Great Mogul's 
- walhi imfelf on his birth-da Thevenot ſays, 
he this bing 12 much like wh the. Tut 817 call Zinehz, 
= babe 2 7 ngs mad e when; a prince is born in the 
> ſraglioat 2 ople,. AJeppos. Grand Cairo, and | 
all the great cities of 55 Tur Kiſh empire. 1 


„ E W . S 2 


At Aleppo, pl the Frag corporations honour theſe! 
feaſts with a olemn proceſſion; but the birth-day 1 
. the Great, Mogul is kept more magnificentiy, and the 
ceremony laſts, five days. All that time the palace is 
* adorned with flambeaux, and ſo are the avenues leading 
40 it. The cuſtom, . is very anzient, nor is it poſſible to 
aſcertain the. precile; time when it firſt took place; It 
affords, .entertainment..eneugh to ordinary l | 
: is not pleaſing to the officers of, ſtate, becauſe each of; 
| them pays a tax, according to his abihries. 
: The giving preſents, to ſuperiors, to ptinces, and 
: WY] vwomer, beſoze marriage; is the practice all aver the 
=_ calt; aud ee in vat eee | 
8 > 8 1 rer he ol 4 | i * 
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en ine n6vbr, ARABIA, TURKY; PERSIA, un 5 0 MANY: | 


here is one remarkable ceremony that mult not be | 
main no manner of doubt but they might be «civilized * 


| 


When we confider the vaſt connections many of the 
European nations have with the extenſive-countries we 
have been treating of, it is amazing that no improve 
ments are made in their manners. Few of them are 
ferocious in their behaviour, and therefore there can re- 


well acquainted, r rig 


more than they are Many of them can read ti 


Perſian language, and thoſe who do not underſtand 


that language, have particular. ones of their on, not 
diffeting much from it, bes with theſẽ our factors were 1 
t. make them̃ſelves agreeable 
to tlie people, a y v ould do more good, and . 
acquire more honour, than if they had purchaſed-rlie 
greateſt eſtates; They might be made acquainted-with - 
che civility: of the hat oped of Britain. Some of 
their young gentlemen might be kindly ifnvized over to 
ſpend a ſeaſon in England, and ſent home agam 2 
ſafety. In this cafe,” it would be nece * e 


ould Bot by any means be permitted to ca 


along with him, leſt if he ſhould die onthe ea 
it might be thought he was made away with fur jo 


Hake of his riches ; hut I am afraid we may wily* for. 
the his 27 beiore v we * we ee to JR 
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und therefore our-rankid him along with them, 
ee een ee, r ee 
tween the times in which be lived, and that of the others, 
will preſent us with the: im 
deen made in thoſe countries during a great number of 
years. Another reaſon is, he is but little Kun to the 
1 aithongh. there are many curious particular 
2 iin his travels, 'thix ought not to be lot 


— "YT 


Hit was born in the provitiee'of Tyrol; i "It Cem | 


1 the ear 1873, his father being A man f 
power and wenth. Our authot was the Youngef 15 


twelve children; no Werd all amply” provided: for, | 


be. our traveller, t the age of -twenty-fix, married 
an ' agreeable” young lady by whom be had tg 
childten. He eontitified "Ti years in the ſtaté of wed⸗ 
lock, but Both lis children and wife dying neut 
the lame time! le had no comfort in continuing. in his 
_ tative country, arg t refore reſolved to vidr. fore 
remote parts Gf the world, well khowing: that a Unifige 1} 
of objeCts diverts the mind from grief. 

He embraced the reformed religion, ae: lived a moll 
be life, till he was upwards of ſeventy years of age, and 
left Behind Hm a name celebrated for piety, e arith, 
and alk forts of good works. Such was the life of this 
truly great man; and ſuch was bis piety, that before he 
ferout'/on- his voyage and journey, he committed Him- 
5 | ſelf to the divine protection, begging that God would 

be with him in his providence, and keep him from all 
muanger of evil. As he was no ſeaman, we ſhall only 

5 mention What he ſays of his voyage 
111 until he arrived in Egypt and Alia, And this is the 
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„LL thieſe authors, except Baumganen, Eaten ; | ; 


ovements Which have | 


about 


thro" the Levant, | 


on board a 5 Wien was, to.. carry 


landed at Alexandri 


| ently. ACCQMIN 
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| more. 18 to ks h 1 4 ili 118 EP the 

work is not appropriated for VOYages, ſo neither is 

I narrative to be conſidered as uch! e an Intro- | 

auction to the author's travels. i 

| Having, joined himſelf. to. leveral.; valyaþle. friends, þ 
they ſet out for Venice, where hq, hired their paſſage 

them to, Grand 


HY Fey when, 2 1 


2 5 take notice of Siena 0 
variety of d: 
1 City Alexaudri 
Great; and now we pro in 
author, 0 Writes 1 in the moſt.enga ing manner. 0 f 

* In the Eng of the gth. of. September, we 

and, the firſt thing we did. Was, to 

adore. the Divine Being, who. bad brought us ſafe 
 bither, after a: 1 voyage of near W- months. 
We lay that n 15 I the, ſuburbs, but were. indiffer- | 
e we did not complain; 
we took. A » 4, in i 9 89 81 of the town. calle 
 Pheras,.. which. is 2. guard to the harbour, As: W | 
an ornament to the City. 15 

On the zoth, about ſan rifing, Tongbatghne. ihe „ 
| Sultan's a baſſador, whom we had brought with us, 3 
vent on hote, and all the boys i in the town cate 
flocking about him, to bay him their humble reſpects. 
The chief officers of the city attended, with a vaſt 
crowd of W all well mounted, and a great 


— 


_— 


Vor. II. No. 58. IS 


on je 


35 8 concourſe 


= 


v. 


Donfuſed noiſe 
received, and all the 
token of reſpect to him. | 
On the clevenih we went into 


the Venetian inn, 


Z from gur dreſs, thought we were merchants, but they 
treated us very civilly, and gave us all the indulgence 
dills of exchange; and when we bad got money for 
them, we laid it out in pork; for all the Mahome- 
tans: abominate ſwine's fleſh, ſo as not to touch it on 
any e > 44 45A . 75 SP 8 4 
Alexandria, the largeſt eity in Egypt, was built 
eee the Great, 3 deen and 
thirty years before Chriſt, on the coaſt of the Egyp- 
tian ſea, and in that part of Africa which lies neureſt 
the mouth of the Nile. The Ptolemies, the ſucceſſors 
of Alexander, inlarged and beautified it, and for ſome 
time it was conſidered as the | mercantile city 
iin the world, Here are many pillars and: obeliſks ; 
and there might ſtill ere eee, more; but the 
Roman emperors removed the moſt magnificent of 
them to Rome. It was here that Ptolemy Philadel- 
pus ordered the ſeventy learned interpreters to tran- 
fate the ſcriptures out of Hebrew into Greek; and 
here was one of the maſt valuable libraries in the 
en the e eke i 20 et 
v's pillar, fixty-cubits high, and underneath it they 
E * hne bead is _— The city is ſtill in a 
flouriſhing. condition, and not only viſited by mer- 
chants from Perſia and Armenia, but likewiſe by the 
Venetians and Genoeſe. There are many fine build- 

_ ings in Alexandria, and although moſt of the walls 

art demoliſhed, yet there are many fine gardens, 
vrhich makes it agreeable in the hot weather for the 
people to ſolace themſelves under the trees and: ſhady 
bowers«; They have two high towers in the ſuburbs; 
and I was aflured that from theſe they ſent pigeons to 
Cairo, with letters tied to their feet. 5 


1 


* 


— 


” 
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time of peace it is not eaſy to get into it; fox the 
entrance into it is not only ſpiral, but alſo crooked, by 
reaſon of ſeveral rocks and ſtones that lie hid under 
the water. The left ſide is incloſed by artificial 
moats ; and on the tight is the iſland of Pharos, upon 
which there is à töwer. This tower was formerly 
conſidered as one of the wondets of the world, it be- 


ing ſoprodigioufly, high, that ſailors:could fee the light 


on the top of it at the diſtance of forty miles, and b 
; Nee land. The halbour within = 
very ſaſraunch about three miles and à half in compaſs, 
into Which All ſorts of merchandize that the country 

wants are hfought from other parts of the world. 
While we were one day at a feaſt with the mer- 
chants, a certain Venetian rkg. borne 

_ things; that in ont he could gain ten thouſan 
nw by be e of filderd- nuts from 
Apulia; and that by ſending one ſhip-every: year to 
8 Syria, be could make twelve thouſand 


Mahometans uſe that fruit very much; for although 
they have excellent fruits of their own, and great 
variety of them, yet they ſoon ſpuil. F or this tea- 
ſon. they export their own fruits, as ſoon as they have 
Pulled them, into other countries, and buy nuts from 
the merchants at Alexandria. ee 281 e GIL 
In the mean time we> provided /ourſelves with 
things W N „ Al com) 
mended to the ſultan's ambaſſador who had failed along 
with us, we made him a preſent of fifty gold pieces, 
that under the favour of a. guide appointed by him, 

we might travel the more/fecarely.: The money 
hat he had lung caſt his ce on; for he wWas always 
very acceſſible and affable; aſſuring us, that he would 


« 


\ 


do any thing 10 ſerve us that lay in his power. But 


no ſooner had he got our gold in his pocket, the 
hopes of which had made him ſo courteous, than he 


and tock leave of the ſea for fome time. The natives, 


— 


eromns ; and ithe rraſon be gave was, that all the 


for our journey, and being recom- 


8 


| 


— 


| had,'-we-'drank of a cooling ſtream a 
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_ cancqurſe of people, making a moſt diſagreeable and 
with their drums, and ſuch other in- 
 Kruments+as they had. The ambaſſador was nobly | 
hips in the harbour fired in] 


{ companied by ſeveral 


began ts flight and loo down upoff us; Which Wem 
the | mean? time, conſidering ourlelres as ſtrangers, 1 
ſeemed to take in very „„ ONO. 
On September 22 we mounted our mules, ac“ 
Talian merchants, ' havin! * 
us a Mamluc: for our guide; and arrived at Roletto; 
but before: we were permitted to enter the gates, 'the 


= 


| officers obliged ùs to pay a fmall-picee of filver each. 
us; Here wWe lodyed all that night, and in the morning 
and affiſtance they could. We had brought ſevetal 


continued our journey through a wood of date-tie 3, 
and others, which-eminted à möſt fragrant ſmelt. 
We ſat ourſelves down under à date tree, deeply laden 
| with fruit; and having eaten of what provihons we 

dining, and 
took ſo much water im as we thought wqùld be 


uk 
ficient to ſerve us through the dry cbuntty we et 
7 DB ow a5nw 


Juſt going to enter upon. 
| f 7 3 eravelling through fetls: which! the 
Nile had filled at its laft-overflowing,. We came to the 
ſea, having rode the moſt part of that day. After 
wards we came to other ſeas, where we found'2 crew 
of Arabians «fiſhing, who by downright threatemings 
and violence forced each of us to pay them à ſmafl 
contribution After that we turned away from the 


| ſea, and towards ſunſet came to a little (Clitary cbt. 


tage, where we tied our mules, being forced to liz 
ann, don 
It happened then to be moonlight; by reafbh of 
which, we, who were not aceuſtomed to fuck bi 
were afraid of robbers; and therefore before we had 
reſted four hours, tho ght it beſt to decamp, the pight _ 
being pretty clear. After this we came into a'detart 
covered with ſalt, and yielding fands. There blew a 
ſmall gale from the ſea, which raiſed little hillocks of 
ſand behind and before us, ſo that we could not Know 
where the road was; ſor it frequently happened that 
when we ſaw the road plainly before us, à vaſt num- 
ber of theſe hillocks would in an inſtant riſe up, and 
again diffipate, and then gather in another place. 
his contributed ſo much eee ung the 
way, that we knew not how to proceed. While we 


—— 


- 


„ eee in this doubtful condition, not knowing what to 
s for the harbour, it is ſo contrived, that even in] 


do, we came to a wood of date trees, and there we took 
ſhelter for a few minutes, when, to our ſurpriſe, we 
| heard a cock crow. We bent our journey that wa 
and ſoon after arrived at Roſetto, — navi felt 
1 and having taken a little vetrelhinee went 
JJ 
KRoſetto is a town in Lower Egypt, lying ſouth and 
north on the banks of the Nile. It has nd walls 
round it, but there are ſo many Jofty towers and other 
magnificent ſtructures, that one at firſt fight” is apt 

to confider it as a very great place. 

' + The: river! Nile will be taken notice of afterwards; 

and therefore” at preſent we ſhall content ourſelves 
with defcribing' in what manner it cauſes ſo much 


ſerkiliey in Egy pft. . | 
+: The country of Egypt is plain, ſo that it has few 
or ng rivers ;, but the want of this is made up by che 
overflowing of the Nile. The waters falling under 
the Equinoxial Line, once in the year, are, forfome 


time, drunk up by the ſand; but 4'cormtinual ſup- 


* 


Y of water creates this ſamous river, which runs 
northward till it falls into the Mediterranean Sea. 
At Cairo it overflows Egypt; and when the dry ſea- 
ſon approaches, it leaves fuch a ſlime on the ground, 
that they have no oceaſion for any other” manure. 
This is the reaſon why Egygit'is ſo ertile; but eben 
that, although one of the /Feateſt bleflings of Pros 
vidence, if properly improved, is much neglected b 
ene people.” It is true, ſome of them cultivate their 

rounds, but the far greater part ſpend their time in 
idleneſs; whereas were they to apply themſelves to 
labour, the e vat quantiſies of valuable 
goods to ſell to ſtrang ers. 
"' September che 25th we began to ful up the river, 
and the ſame evening we found feveral fine gardens, 
with pomegranates and other trers growing in chem, 
and in them were many delicious fruits. Among the 
trees were many ſmall cottages, belonging tet the 
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their funeral monuments: 


river à vaſt number of cc 


n his back and on his belly, becauſe. he bad drank 2 


= in the oth boat, when. it was dark, ſhot up fiery 


Wes 7 followed in the. third boat, were not be- 


1 Near one of the villages we ſaw a great number of | 


+ ought to be*thrown down, Not long after we entered 
1 45 of Cairo, and took up our lodgings in à place 


. 


** 
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|  Soorer; ſort of the Egyptians; and here were a vaſt | 
number of beautiful monuments. The Se, 


induced thereto by an antient tradition, pay little re- 
— to their houſes, but beſtow much expence on | 


The 26th we continued failing up the tiver, and 
what we had been informed of when at Alexandria, we 
now found to be true, that Tongobardinez ambaſſador ] 
from that ſultan, overtook us witch a great number of 
Mamlucs, As we had not given him any offence, fo 
we did not trouble ourſelyes about him; eſpecially as 
we believed he came from the ſame motives of curioſity 


As we ſailed along, we ſaw on the banks of the 
| | „ and often went on 
ſhare ; where we made the verdant graſs our table 
when we wanted to refreſh ourſelves. At that time 
we ſaw 2a little boy, a Moor, receive twenty laſhes 
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glaſs of wine. Every night Tongobardine cauſed to 

lighted up a ier oc of lamps, in the form of a 
p ramid, and ſeveral little bells were tied to the fails, 
Las winch the wind blowing with ua little ſwell, 


+ 


nade 2 certain agreeable melody in them, and very 
dieß 8 te the car. But the Mamlucs chat were 


arrows into the air, which, in ſome meaſure, refem- 


bled. falling ſtars. | 


„ for we had with us an 
. 


Tl © pole this manner we ſpent the night ; and 


ding pe. piche moſt charming ſcenes in the world. 


1. 
— — 


| One n were ſailing up the river, and 


ce, with dur boats, and as they ran they ſtrueſ their | 
F 


— 


y were all on foot, dancing, ex- 


LE 4 "I So 


the way one of our company bappening to be fatigued; 
t up on one of the. mules, when a gompany of 
mlucs coming along threw him to the ground for 


the. Mamlucs pretend, that whoever meets, them 
on horſeback, and does not alight till they paſs by, 


re we were to remain till we were joined by Ton- 
bardine, who had ſtaid behind. This 'Fongobardine 
We a Spadiars by birth, and bad been a/deacon im a 


church; but Jeaving- his on country, he:renounced | 


ny 


of September, Tongobardine arrived, dreſſed 


\ 
- 
> 4 30 2 


in a fich garment that had been preſented to him by 


| tle ſtate of Venice, attended By 4 great number of 


Mamlucs. He had thirty-five wives, who all re- 


fided in an upper part of his houſe, waiting for his 


arrival z as ſoon as they were told that he was come; 
they all joined together in ſuch a roar; of joy as was 
ſufhicietit to frighten à ſcore of wild beaſts. ' In the 
middle of his Hh. e was 2 court, and windows arouty 
it, and we being plated within theſe windows on one 
fide; could ſee every thing that was tranſacted. The 
whole court was ſpread over with large carpets, and 
upon theſe ' carpets. were ſet two hundred and ſixty 
large dithes filled with great variety of ſweetimeats ; 
when every one preſent f 

roſe up, arid having aſked leave to be göhe, 'retur 
thanks, and all went home in a real ſtate of ſobriety; 
As ſoon as they were gone, the remains of the ehter- 
tainment were ſwallowed up by ſome poot᷑ people who 
waited at the door for It. 
In the mean time we having, by the advice of '4 
certain Greek, procured Egyptian habits, girdles, 
and ornaments for our ba, went trough every 
part of the city, viewing: every thing worthy of no- 
tice; having one of "Fongobardine's ſtaves for but 
guide. This was the more neceſſaly, leſt we ſhould 
either have loſt our way in the ftreets/6t intidvertently 


Memphis, now called Cairo, was once the ca 
of Egypt, and was built about a houfand yearb before 
Alexandria; It ſtands in the moſt emimodious place 
in the whole country, namely, Where the Niſe di 
vides itſelf into ſeveral branehes. On one fide it ig 
fortified with ſtrong ramparts to deſend it; both from 
the Nile and from an enemy; on the other, it is rei- 
dered almoſt impregnable by a deep artificial ditch; 
which is filled with the fuperfluous water of the Nile. 
It is extremely populous, and there are a prodigious 
number of moſques in it. It is divided into two 


bylon; and the reaſon why the name of Babylon was 


given to the laſt is, that ſevetal emigrants having 
left Meſopotamia, came and ſettled here, and bui 


On the ſixth of October Tongobardine ſent for us, 


to come to him, that we might behold the ſplendor in 
[which he lived. At night he called me and my com- 
{ pany, with two Franciſcan friars, to him, and cock i 3 


into his women's apartments.” He fat himſelf down in 
the _ of his thirey- ve wives, all ſtriving who 
ſhould be firſt to pleaſe him. He ordered us to take 


gyptians making merry. ; it happened to be one of our ſeats on filken carpets, with whieh the room was 
They covered. Sometimes ſporting with one, and ſome- 


times with another of his wives, he began 
that no life in the world was ſo pleaſunt ãs that whick 
he enjoyed; but the two friars and myſelf did not 
think proper to contradict h. 


The eintments and perfumes that were about the 


omen ſmelt ſo feet, and the ſwcct<meats amd d 
Seren 


that were preſented td us wete 'ſo-finsy that 
nothing could be imagined ſuperior to them then. 
He promiſed to treat us next day, and in the meat 
time petmitted us to return tõ our lodging. He 
kept, his word, and we were entertained with a vaſt 


| and- tumbling; Here/ were two regitnents of you 86 


in this city, d who entertained us with a mock nt 
and hen it was over, they alkwalked up to the Sultan 


hh Dos fone uh nt ich anon py dc 
Although our relation of 1 Africa will include 4 
more particular acenut of Egypt, from the works of 
other travellers, than what is here given, yet we could 
nat disjoin theirs from the part of the author's narra- 
tive, without ſpoiling the whole. And it is likewiſe 
neceſſary to obſerye, that, as he mentions two ſultans 
ſeveral times; in this part of the narrative; it was not 


, and became a Mahometan. At laſt, on | | 


ad taſted a little, they haſtily 7 


gone into places forbidden to ſtrangets by the laws ef 
1] the country, e eie 1390 2a oct 


parts, one of which is called Cairo, and the other Ba: 


this part of the city; giving it the name of that famous 
ci rn 9154121543216 /0455 famous | 


Pto'argue; 


of Egypt; ba whom they: delivered their ſhields and 


the Grand Seignor, but only the Sultan of Egypt; 
for Conſtantinople was not taken by the Turks till 


* 
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„ Fe years after Baumgarten wrote his narra - Iſſſame day ye, came to. Elim, here there were an- 
| ve. © Baumagarten's narrative and tie, 
| ___ . -Conflahtibople wasnot taken by the Turks fill 15455 Exodus 151 Ide wells are there ſtill, but no palm 
„Fd | ever Ince which time the ſyltans of Egypt haue been tres, only, a few. low, ſhrubs; Here it was that the | 
d RL called Bahaws. But to go on with the narrative. Itraelites encamping eat of the fruit of theſe trees, 
a _ * Early in che morning on the rsth of October, and drank of the, water of the wells, The year before 
. Laying loaded, Br SIS, 490.comms with panniers, I we . fifteen men periſhed gvithin a fer 
1 po led on be th {1 ve. ſeated c el miles of. thele wells fer Want of vaten not knewing Ry 
| them ; ang departed from Cairo in compam with their way to them,, Here we pitched gur tents tar 
ö the. two "Franciſcans already mentio ed. Al ter we night, when another of aur camels, dizd , to. the wb wo 
maken ] | gar mall pleaſure of the Egyptians who accompanied us; l 
ed be vel] for they ate every bit of the fleih off his bones raw. 
in; the convent On the twelfth we travelled up the mountain that 
uſed to, collect overlgoks.abe Red, Seay and there ve-found.that.all :- 
4p.jithe convent [| the. water we. had brought with as; Was ſpents-and 
STROLL IH POET oh w | therefore We were, unde the neceliity,of4aking up 
- a few. miles from Cairo, in a ſandy,deſart ;.,but, lite what, water we cquld figd-with-ous handsswand put dt 
: fe 1 8 e cities in Egypt, it has no manner of into qur veſſels; it was not only! muddy but alſo 
| fortifications. Here ſome -wild Arabs came and af. || yery bitter: Within fight of this place they ſhe ed 
5 fſaulted us, demapding money; and, we were obliged [| us à Well called; Gontgoley, gopſtantly vomiting up 
1 to comply with” their. requeſt, .. otherwiſe, perhaps, freſh. Water At that time ong;of. the Erangiſcaus, not 
„ee the 7th we, mounted. gur camels,, and ben] to the other, ſeemed to tine his beadis; wich do ent: Hl 
bote we had, travelled.a mile Hpertvok a caravan. raged his maſter, that he ſtruck. hes Fraheiſean 0-4he © A 
They tad waiting, UL à ſufficient number of tra-] face, and wounded him. „„ _ 
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yellers ſhould edme.up, that they might che moreſe- [| ..On., the ,thirteemh day, after-crofſing +fomes.high 
Fury travel thy ugh chat Be: e keen mountains, we came again ig the evening ta the Reit! 
with tabs, who. get their liying by [| Sea, where, becauſe the roads were tee narzorr, ie Mb 
plu BY ai: Hax ing bers; arvloaded Hur, games, and || Were oblige] to slight, and walken fodt, gettin | = bh = 
905 a ſort of neee et {mall ſtones and ſhells Rlpng the hore»; On the ba 1 
own Within them wü gur, baggage. j In the highs, [| teeath day, as we were ma velling over higb mountains. 
when: the travellers, who, were with; us went to fleep; [| Cur water again failed us, and we had nothing to eat ; 
vpe tog a ſiziſe refreſhment, ; and Sach of;us;took.our [| beſides, ald. cheeſe and bard. bread. An Arab, who 
Turn In Mate "ba ge. While, in the mean [| was along with us, ent for-a-ſmall trifle, and brought 
time, me were & 1utocated” with the .noHome [| us; {large botgle Of» waters which, although it was 
LM Pra Nos © bout the middle of the Bight full of little teddiſh -werms, iwe: ſtrained through: a 


we heard A teruble ery. as the furhen end of, the [| cloth,. and drank it with! a gteat deal: of, pleaſure. 


ho had. broke into.qur-little [} Tbe poor Arab „ which . 
| e carpets; a hope, and a . 2 e ee, than 3 in 
„ +4475 142 wa —_ * - fd {3-4 "$4" #44 | 18 WI £'S car a 7 ' un zit 2 to it; 8 : 8 b ich ſh 4 
- +4 2% o© iii $304180-.: 4-46.72 J.I% LEES - TOI 2 (3 UPON . , 2 
the; Sth.we ent Deſerts of ; Arabia, fel 


October the;Sth.we ent 5 | immediately fell a ſkipping-and:dancing in a ſtrange 
_ through Which che 4 tes pa eg ig their way from | Manner, and bowing, do us, touched. Ing knees who = 
Fette, the, framed Fand, and, beinggoinatby a ff had given her the money and kiſſed his hand. In 
greg r eee e senen and beck part of the country we ſaw a great many ttees 
camels did ſo much increiſe, that we had an Army With thorpss: here ꝓrleids and people, both Mahame- 
CC e BO rs es FS #he) ninth we I taps, and, Greckss ave a tradition, that the: croẽwmn 
marched thro a largeand dreadful. and deſart, Where gur Saviour was, crucified with, was made of choſe 
g 41 that. Wag gies ng appeared not ſo much as 8 chorns.. TE 1 Roa? © Or . d 
. ee. A 18 the; tening we entered into a valley between 
GW 
d 


no — al 
% hri | , 
| 18 en ee e plainewherethere wore ſome: f twerrgsks;, and: leſt; we ſhould: have been robbed; . p 
Habs With igfen leaves Nh * þ pitched our ye Ryo the night. en 
pull and LEH teh ent regg te t „Ou the time gut camel-drivers:took the beaſts a conſiderdble 
ſttenth dax we:camg-to;the; bay-of the Rell Sea, where way te give them water; for thoſe men are ſo well 
A de Lee e kings egen 8 C6288 $9 join: bie acquainted witch the country, that they always knegg—- ³ 8 
: 1 eee Nen e tn klkis nl mer when! they ate in; danger We kept guard ſor uur 
Wee ſheun a ebe ont che roots: whichythey 1 own ſafety during; the: night, and enjoyed ſome reſt, li 
| Ko us 938;the; place where Moſes Rryckitheirock, [wbigh we had .nothad-for.fome-dayg:before;:; 5:11 - 20 =—_ © 
=_ procured water fornihe Silage ob; leach We On tde fifteenth we cane 1to/rfome! ſtecp horrible 
i - . ub: Water anf Nag! Thar Talks alben gh Bur meunteinss where ue imagined human feat hadunever 
=: __ -camels. ay wr hte IT bis 2I8nrftbatodhaye[{}urod:;: A bitch belonging to one of oun guards having 
US meer to. be, forgatten, bick:the.childcenzofi: Iiragl, whelped, rather than remain behind us in ſueli a ſoli / 
unden the commang of $9: pad touen without] tary: deſent, leſt her young ones and followed us. 
ing, the ; ſoles gf. theisteet.: Here it nya gha Ebat day, about ngon, we: came ta; a date: tree ; 
9. | 
: 


Sos —_ 8 N 5 8 1 
4 Wo 5 , 
( — 2 Oferdgens Se rae lt x | 
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9 - 


MET | 


p5 den, 

x 2 Ghar with bis meren, ar N of hor foof, and Where wg ene uſed in a mioſt. barbarous annere ny 

1 FFC . ̃ ᷣ . ̃ U ˙—6——ꝗ 

1 e ihebdiog-atagye were Citibiens, cthep.came Sant ch6— 

þ : the, print of the, chaiobau heels upon, the Bane T Hiss cheür Roles with a deſign to rob ud, and, raiſinga 

i Teens eur camels lpppeningeto dies. Come of the {[molt .bideous):ory,1threatencdy with: their- bows and 

can, ho ago mpaneds gut him inepiecht- [ſpears tokil us; ſome of them were (ardbarbargus:ag 

d. cat; his heart s oft delicious mörſel. Next to knock us eff aur camels 3 while: others, W 

day we were attacked by a band of Arabs, but wisched f humane; endeavouted to protect us fromicheir fur... 

the god, fortune e de them ayhy: withont ae, Our änterpreter neglected us for ſome time but at 

except a, few, things they ſtole frame us while ws wers Lale he terurnd, and did his duty. Mie iuffetedmichs — 
in confuſion, ES . . 0 having been robbed-of ſevyetal uſeful articles but at : 
youn, by giving wem afew 
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| * 71 2 19 5 $51 SSM LLES 3 ; 
| On the eleyenth days taking a compaſs raund the laſt-we-putehaled' their fa 
i | bay, but cloſe by the hore, We ſaw another carayan f ffmall preſen s. Hal end ide 1 
; coming from Ather with focks; chen looking from Having got eleat of this garden, ot rather Wood | N 
| | \ 


- 


1 2 riſing ground, we:geuld:neither; ſee! the front or rat [| we were ſoon afterwards attackedu by another body.of 
HK FE af the caravans it was ſo large, aonſi ſting;of a vaſt ivd Arabs, who extorted another tribute from hu,t 
0 number of men and camelso: In the evaning of the 6 to comply with, leſt we-thoujd- 
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Arabs broke in, and 


Having got about half way up, we came to a chapel 


dtawn ſwords in their hands, would neither _ 1 | 


ſpot where. Moſes received the tables of the law from 


15 horizon, and the tops of the mountains, * 
which we were ſurrounded, intercepted the cool a 


7 


This evening we laid domn to reſt, and roſe about 
midnight; but our camel-drivers were ſo:unruly and 


mutinous, that they would not Werfen unleſs we 
gave them money, Which we were obli 


ged to compi 
with. e . BY #415) . pr bs F ** ** 10 N : by ' 77 | 
Next day, about morning, we came to the mo- 


naſtery of St. Catberine; and, being admitted, we 
delivered the letters we had brought from the Patriarch! 


af the Greeks at Cairo. The Abbot of the convent | 
Zo agg us à room; but juſt after w had undreſſed 


- 


elves," and were wo to teſt, à body of wild 
eize 


- our 


After this, we got a few hours reſt ; and in the morn- 


ing, before day, we went up maunt Hoteb, ſo much 


and ſo juſtly celebrated in the Old Teſtament. There 
were in company with us two Greek monks, and threr 
Arablans, Who lived in the monaſtery of St. Cathe+) 


rine, whom our interpreter had deſigned to be ou 
guides, himſelf being ſo fat and unwieldly, that he 
could not climb to ae height. We aſcended: the: 
mountain by the light of the moon, and carried pro- 
viſions along with us ; but we were obliged to reſt by 
the way, and encourage each other to beat the fatipue., 
The a8 of the hill is both ſteep and high, and, aß 
the monks, who were out guides, told us, it has ſeven 
thouſand ſteps of ſquare ſtone, beſides the greater part 
where the aſcent is nature. 


dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and within it a pure 


* 


ſtream of water, which. is of great ſervice to travellers. 


At that chapel our three Arabs, who had been ſent; 
to be our guides grew very i!|-natured, and with thein 


to go backwards or forwards, till -we promiſed 

ſome money, which we found ourſelves obliged to do, 
rather than fall out with themn . 
From thence we went to the chapel erected in me- 

mory of the famous prophet Elijah, who reſided” here! 
forty days, when he fled from the wrath of Ahab and 

Jezebel. See I Kings xix. 3. At laſt; after much 
trouble, we reached the top of mount Horeb, where, 


in the moſt humble manner, we offered up our hearty | 


thanks to almighty God, who had preſerved us hi- 
therto, and brought us through many difficulties. 
From thence we went to another part of the mountain, 
where we found a church dedicated to our bleſſed Sa- 
viour; and, according to tradition, built upon the 


b od. About fifteen miles from this church is a 
Turkiſh moſque, built upon the ſpot, according to 


- tradition, where Moſes - faſted forty days and forty; 
nights. In the church dedicated to our Saviour, we 


laid down on the bare 


ound, thinking to get à little 


reſt ; but our Arabs, Who were {ent to conduct us, 
took care to prevent us, for after their devotions au 


the Moſque, they made ſuch a hideous noiſe all the 
Telt of the night, that we were forced to get uß. 


About ſun-rifing we came down the eaſt ſide of the 


mount Horeb, by a very ſteep and dangerous way, 
and came into a valley between Hoteb and Sinai, in 


- which-we found a monaſtery dedicated to forty ſaints. ; 


Here we ſat down to refreſh ourſelves à little, and left 
our baggage to the care of a Greek monk, and then 


began our journey; but had not proceeded far when | 


our guides again demanded money, and, as we had 


none to Five them, we were obliged to promiſe them 
ſome as ſoon as we returnſeee. 


For our greater ſecurity we took with us another 


5 


companion, a monk of the monaſtery of St. Catherine, 


whom our guides ſwore they would kill, if we did not 


make good our promiſe upon their return. We began 
to take heart, and continued our journey with much N 
more comfort than we had done when we aſcended | 


mount Horeb ; for by this time the ſun had got above 


our thingslas if they had 
been their on. They called out for us in a language 
ve did not underſtand, and we having ſatisfied them, 

they laid doꝝ n our bundles, and went away peaceably. 
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ape been treated in the moſt bar barous manner. 


refreſhing breezes. But ve were ſo ſtupid, that we 
forgot to bring bread along with us; and our guides 
had made us believe, that we could find water cnough 


without going out of our road. This, however, was 


folly. . | % 
The mount was both ſlippery and ſteep, ſo that for 
the moſt part, we were obliged to crawl: on our hands 
and feet; And beſides, it frequently happened, that 
{where welaid hold of ſtones, thinki . to advance 
in our jou they gave way, own upon us, 
and almoſt cha d with 0 But having aſcended 


about the top of the mountain. | 

again rene wed our toil with freſh vigour, and began to 
ſometimes crawling on our hands and feet, till d had 
and Arabs were ſo ill trained, that they hardly knew 


the mountain; for there were à great many tops of 
high mountains ſo like one another, that ſor a long time 


it was difficult to diſtinguiſh the one from the other, if 


there had not been ſome heaps. of ſtones lyiug here and 
there, which had been gathered by others, to direct 
ſucceeding travellers in their way. By theſe means, 


Sinai, got before, and called to us with a great deal of 
joy, which ſo inſpired us with courage and vigour, that 
ener them with alacrity. But, at laſt; the aſ- 
cent grew ſo difficult, that all our former toil ſeemed 
but ſport: to this. However, we did not loſe hopes, 
| but, umploring the divine aſſiſtance, uſed our utmoſt 
endeavours. K el 18 


At laſt, through untfodden ways, through ſteep and 


| hanging rocks, as well as elifts and horrible deſerts, 


pulling and drawing one another, ſometimes with our 


ſtaves, ſometimes with our belts, and ſometimes with 
our hands, by the aſſiſtance of almighty God, we all 
arrived at the top of the mount. 


i 
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** 
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Mount Horeb, we came to the famous ſtone which 


an impoſition put upon us; for theſe Arabs have no 
regard for truth; they take the utmoſt pleaſure in fieal- 
ing, and ſeem to conſider honeſty as no better than 


a' little higher, we were ſomewhat refreſhed in eonſe- 
quence of the cool breezes that began to blow, and 
were diverted with the ſight of the wild goats running 

Havingrefreſbed' ourſelves with a little ſugar, we 
encounter "freſh difficulties, ſometimes climbing, and 


almoſt loſt our breath. And beſides, both the Monks 


our guides coming at laſt to know the top of Mount 


The top of mount Sinai is not above thirty paces 


Leaving this" place, and taking a compaſs about 


—_— TIE 
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Crevices, which we both ſaw and taſted. 
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 - Moſes truck with his rod, and bro 
Water as ſerved the whole camp 


tribes of the children of Iſrael; which miracle was the 


greater, becauſe the ſtone, though ſeparated from the 
reſt of the rock; and is almoſt: of a. ſquare figure, yet 
it is fixed in the body of the ground by only one 
pointed corner, and conſequently not in fo fit a poſture 


to extract any moiſt ure from the earth. And there - 


have been the work of an almighty hand; and to this 


day there comes a ſort of liquor out of one of theſe 
Near this is the place where the earth opened her 
mouth and ſwallowed up Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
with their families, and all that belonged to them, for 
having rebelled againſt Moſes, and conſequently againſt 
God. A little | 
e ee "gs oper” of after they had worſhipped the 
golden calf. And adjoining'to this is the place where 
the Greek monks, who have convents there, are buried. 
About mo we: arrived at the monaſtery of St. 
/ Catharine, and ſound ourſelves ſo fatigued, that we 
would have gone to reſt without any refreſhment, 
had not the monks kindly perſuaded us to it. 
On cke 19th, we went into the church of the con- 
vent of St. Catharine, which was once à very fine 
edeſice, but is now fallen to decay; being ee by 
mix ſmall pillars, on the tops of which the Greeks de- 
poſit the reliques of their ſaints. We went to hear 
pPrayers with the monks, according to the Greek ri- 
vizal and after ſervice was over, they went to viſit the 
tomb of St. Catharine, finging litanies, one catrying 
a book, and the reſt following him. a | 


All theſe monks had poor ragged habits and hoods, || would 


with war candles in their hands; and having burnt 
ſome frankincenſe on the Virgin's tomb, they retired. 


They conſidered it as a great honour conferred upon 
ua, do let us ſee the reliques; and they gave us a ſmall 


- ſhred of the ſilk in which the body was wrapped. _ 
This monaſtery is faid to have been built by the 


emperor Juſtinian, which is not at all improbable, for 
| ſuperſtitious man, and a great | 


that prince was a very 
-- favourer-of the monaſtics. The rooms are low and 
mean, for the poor monks live in continual fear of the 
wild Arabs. | rx; 

An aged monk told us, that above fifty Arabs were 
fed at the convent every day, nor dared they to dif- 
pute with them. The monks acknowledge no ſuperior 
- but their own prior; ſo, that although they uſe the 
Greek litany, yet, properly ſpeaking, they are neither 
_ - of the Greek nor Latin church, having many cuſtoms 
_ . Peculiar only to themſelves, - and unknown to all 


— , and ſet out in 


, convent, we packed up our b 


tmhe morning by moon-light. As ſoon as day- light 
red, we were ſhewn' the graves of the three 


- thouſand men, children of Iſrael, whom Moſes com- 
manded to be ſlain, for having worſhipped the golden 


- $1f,/ Here we ſaw the image of the calf cut in ſtone, 
i of the golden one that was. burnt; the 


in 
ditch in which the idol was made, the adjoining water 
into which Moſes threw the aſhes, and the ſtone on 


. which it was broken in pieces. Having viewed all 


_ thoſe things, we travelled. on, and overtook our camels, 
_ which had by this time got a conſiderable way before 


An Arabian thief had ſtolen a coat from one of our 


camel- drivers, and would not reſtore it until we had 


- given him ſix pieces of ſilyer ; we were obliged to ſtop 
che mouths of others of the ſame gang, by giving 
them money, for ihey came to take their fare wel of us, 
flocking about us as vultures do about a carcafe ; 


_ ._ + Aſter this we mounted our camels, and continued our 


journey over more ragged paths than many we had 


yet ſcen ; but it was not long, ſo that we got to the | 


end of it before night, and pitched our tents. 


On the 20th, we got up at ſan · riſing, and went | 


out of it as much 
Iſraelites to drink, 
And tho it is faid Moſes ſtruck the rock only twice, yet 
there are twelve marks upon it, . according'to the twelve 


ther on is the well which Moſes 


| 


- 


—_ 


8 


| 


— _— 


on our journey through the date- tree wood mentioned 
before, and here we were obliged to 185 money to 
another band of Arabs, two of whom ſtole from us a 
couple of pullets, and walked up the hill without ſay- 
ing a word. In the evening we were robbed by another 
band of robbers, who took from us ſome biſcuit; with 
other things. 4 . 


— 


Here the Arabs are under no law or government; | 


till winter. During theſe. excurſions, they live wholly 
by robbery; for, although they take along with them 
the rich ſpices. of their country, yet they make the 
people purchaſe them at what price they pleaſe... -. 
Some of them travel as far ſouth as Egypt, and 
even into Ethiopia, where they lay in hurds in the 
fields like ſo many beaſts ; others travel northward, 
through Syria, as ſar as Jeruſalem ; and they not only 
plunder European travellers, but even lay the Turks, 
who vainly boaſt they are their maſters, under contri- 
bution. As for reducing them, it js in a manner im- 
poſſible, for though like other barbarous nations they 
are very numerous, yet a thouſand of them are ſeldom 
found together; ſo that before ten thouſand of them 
could be brought into ſubjection, an army of double 


often wondered, that though they live by plunder, yet 
could not find that they murdered any a 


a little, they | 
any further injury. However, I am willing to aſcribe 


Jall this to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, which 


will. not ſuffer men to do all the miſchief they otherwiſe 


Not long after we had parted with theſe robbers, we 
* and laid ourſelves down to ſleep; for the un- 
eaſy pace of the camels had ſo toſſed and ſhaken 
that we thought our fleſh and bones would have parted 
from each other: and here it may not be improper to 
give ſome account of that extraordinary animal. 
The camel is a four footed animal, having ill 
ſhapes and a very ſhong ſmell, His tail is like 
that of an aſs, its feet are fleſhy and ſoſt, and 


| cloven in the middle before, but the hinder part is in- 


tire, It has two knees on each fore - leg, and when it 
receives its burden, it kneels on both of them. It Es 


no teeth in the upper jaw, and cats and drinks y. 
; little conkidering its bulk : for it can travel four — 5 


without water. It ſucks its water croſs-ways, and but 
very little of it. The leaſt cooling breeze, which-is ſo 


refreſhing to animals in general, makes it lazy and 


but heat has quite the contrary effect upon it. There 
are two ſorts of them, namely, the Arabian and the 


and are ſwifter than the others. Theſe are called Dro- 
medaries; but the latter have only one bunch, and are 


„% ũͤ Ä ⁰Ü¹ꝛmwꝛmAAÄ c ils ihe 100 
On the twenty-firſt day we got out of theſe horrid 
ragged mountains, into the plain that ſtretches itſelf all 
the way into the Red Sea. we met with the ca- 
ravan we had parted with, and it was joined with an- 
other richly lagen. All our fears fled away when we 
found ourſelves fortified with ſuch a multitude of men 


other to patience and reſignation. 


* 4 


doned rogue, led us away from. the caravan -intg a 


there 


are all alike, only that every father is maſter. of his 
[own family, but his power extends no further. Some- 
times/five or fix families, with their wives and ehildren, 
go out in the ſpring ſeaſon, and do not return home 


that number would dwindle away to nothing. I have 


is true, they will threaten. ſeyerely, but when they get 


- away. without complaining, or doing 


flow ; ſo that in fuch caſes the driver is obliged io ſti- 
mulate it by blowing a pipe, or tinkling a {mall bell; 


Battavian; the former have two hunches on their backs, 


and beafts ; but travelling all that day withoat eating or 
drinking, we. frequently fell afleep. A thouſand ſtrange 
dreams came into our heads, while we fat nodding on 
our camels, and frequently imagined we ſaw ſomebody 
reaching us vituals and drink. We, underwent-the 
fame hardſhips all the twenty-ſecond, and twenty- third 
| days, mutually pitying one another, and exhorting each 


On the 24th, our camel driver, who was an.aban- 
ſandy deſart, where we alighted to reſt. outſelves, 


1 upon which the fellow came up, and told us, that 
unleſs we would give him money, he would leave us 
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there to periſh; we were obliged to comply with his 
inſolent demand, and remounting our camels; got to 
| Alcairo in the evening, ſpent with fatigue, hunger, 
— und drought. Thus being five days on our return, We 
ended a journey that coſt us eight in going 
- Having refreſhed ourſelves, we returned to Cairo 
from whence we had ſet out, and were received with 
the utmoſt joy by the Venetian merchants, who had 
almoſt deſpaired of our return. They liſtened with. 
the greateſt attention te the accounts we ave them of 
the places we had ſeen; and then provided us with 
good beds, on which we were glad to repoſe our weary 
5 nbs; 9 l . WER 94-5 It 4 
On the 26th; in the morning, looking out of a 
window, we ſaw the creature called ziraphus, the 
* talleſt animal I had ever beheld. Its ſkin was all over 
white and brown, and its neck almoſt two fathoms 
long; its head was a cubit long, and its eyes were 
bright and lively; its breaſt was upright, and its 
back low; it could eat bread and fruits, with any} 
thing elſe we threw to it. The ſame day we ſaw an 
Indian ox, which ſome ſailors had brought down. the 
ed Sea from the coaſt,” on the eaſt of Babel mandel. 
he body was ſhorter, but the head longer than any 
of ours, th horns were large, not ſharp- pointed, but 
blunt and knotty. The whole of the 27th and 28th 
days we ſpent partly in fleep, and partly in reading 
the ſacred ſcriptures. * 8 
On the 29th, as we were walking the ſtreets, we 
ſaw a Türk crying bitterly, and thumping his breaſt 
and head; and having the curioſity to enquire what 
was the matter with him ? we were told, that he had 
lately given a good ſum of money for a houſe, and 
after he had been at a great expence to finiſh and fur- 
niſh it, a certain Mamluck had violently diſpoſſeſſed 
him of it; and beat him only becauſe he begged to 
have his houſe reſtored. To underſtand what the | 
author means by Mamlucks, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that theſe Mamlucks were the deſeendants of the firſt 
Arabians who embraced Mahometiſm, and for ſome 
time they had great power over the Turks, but that 
is now reſtraĩned, and they are become as one people. 
But to go on with our traveller's narrative. 
Theſe Mamlucks were ſuch cruel enemies to the 
Chriſtians, that when they laid hold of them, they 
made them ſuffer the greateſt hardſhips, ſuch as drag- 
ging their ploughs, carts, and ſuch other drudgery, 
peculiar to beaſts. Theſe unfortunate Chriſtian 
flaves were fo numerous in „ that a whole! 
army was compoſed of them, and ſent againſt the 
Turks; when one of them in a florid ſpeech addreſſed | 


b 


my 


* 


his brethren, and told them, that now was the time 


— 


to regain their peat and puniſh thoſe who had 
treated them ſo cruelly. Having with theſe words 
inflamed ' their paſſions, they returned directly to 
Alcairo, and were admitted into the king's caſtle, 
which they made themſelves maſters of, and put the 
king to death, by cutting off his head. like 
wiſe maſſacred all his ſervants, and threw their 
bodies into the river. At laſt, after they had ſatisſied 
their revenge on theſe, they gave quarter to the reſt, 
and choſe a king of their own ; but in time they 
dwindled away. Thoſe who bear the name of Mam: | 
lueks in Egypt, are all Chriſtian renegadoes, who 
having committed ſome crimes, . and being afraid to 
_ home to their 'own country, embrace Maho- | 
% ( % 0 eG RG Mi 24s 
On the 13th day, having a Moor for our guide, 
we croſſed Ni 2. 204 . to view thoſe e | 
buildings the pyramids, ſo much celebrated both in 
antient and re hiſtory. They are moſt ſurpriſing 
ſtructures, built of hewn ſtones, and were originall 
deſigned as burying places for the kings of Egypt. It 
is the general opinion that they were built by the 
children of Iſrael while they were in bondage, but of 
that we have no certain account.” 4 
As this author does not give a proper deſcription 
of the pyramids, probably owing to his want of know- 
ledge in architecture, we ſhall ſpeak of them more 
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| there were ſwarms. in every part of the country. 
In the evening we came to a ſlimy, m pool, of 


where we lodged that night; for although there were 


{] how we were armed, and prepared to meet them. 


where we ſtopped about two hours, and then went 


Baumgarten having ſeen eyery thing worthy of notice 
at Mount Sinai, and at Cairo; he and his companions 
reſolved to viſit Syria and Paleſtine; and accordingly 
made preparations for their N F 
On the 6th of December (ſays he) dye left Cairs, 
and lodged. the firſt night in a ſmall houſe in Aleairo. 
We faw there an oven ſhut. up on all ſides, with lime 
and clay, into which they put the eggs of ſeveral ſotts 
of fowls, ſuch as geeſe, ducks, hens pigeons, ke. 
which; by the influence of the fire and me; brough 
forth living ones, according to their ſeveral bitds, in 
4 very ſhort time. This is.the reaſon that they. have 
ſuch a vaſt number 3 in Egypt, which are of 
t ſervice to the people in general, 1 oe 
Oe the th, we came 2 place called Bebbes; 
where we joined a caravan going to Damaſcus,” and 
there we ſaw a Mahometan faint, fitting among the 
hillocks of ſand, as naked as when he came out ef his 
mother's womb. . Upon enquiry, we found he was 
an ideot; and; to our great ſurpriſe, learned that all 
thoſe who are any way deprived of their reaſon, are 
by the Mahometans conſidered as ſaints. The only 
reaſon that could be aſſigned for this ſtrange notion, is, 
Mahomet himſelf was frequently ſubject to the falling 


| 


| ſickneſs, and while he continued in a ſtate of inſenſic : 


bility, he made them believe that he was converfin 
with the angel Gabriel. On the evening of that da 
we pitched: our tents in a moſt beautiful plain; having 
a ſycamore wood on the one hand; and a ſtream of 
freſh- water on the other. The proſpect over che 
neighbouring country was the moſt deligheful that 
could be imagined, eſpecially as every thing was at 
that time advancing to a ſtate of ripeneſ. 
In this delightful ſpot we reſted the whole of the 
eighth day, waiting for more people to come up to 
increaſe the number in our caravan; which being co. 
pleated, we ſet out, there being no leſs than four 
hundred armed men, beſides our ſervants and guides. 
W cho: likewiſe a hired guard from Cairo, Who ar 
ranged our waggons in ſuch a manner, that we mi 
be ready at all times to oppoſe the Arabs, je — a4 | 


which both we and our beaſts were obliged to drink; 
for we could get no other. Here we met witk another. 
Mahometan faint ; but fo far from being an ident; we 
found him a-cunning, deſigning cheat. He danced 
about like a andrew, — ſung obſcene ſongs 
in order to extort money from us; and as there were 
a great number of Mahometans in the caravan, we 
thought it beſt to give him a-ſmall triſe. i: 
On the gth, we came to a village called Sa 
where the people brought us ſome excellent fruits, 
ſuch as melons, cucumbers, and dates, with bread: 
and pullets, which we bought of them at a ſmall ex- 
pence, and having filled our bottles with 14 
ſort of water, we laid down for the night to reſt on a 
riſing ground, for we found it dangerous to lay in the 
plains, leſt the Arabs ſhould have ee robbed 
us; for our guides ſometimes fell aſleep. 
On the 10th, after we had travelled ſome time 
through. hills and. ſands, we came to à ſmall toon 
called Caſſia, near to which was a wood of date trees, 


7 L083 5s, 


many wild Arabs hovering around for their prey, yet 
they were afraid to meddle with us when they ound 


Next day, being the eleventh, we entered into à wild 
ſandy deſart, and ſo looſe, that it yielded and gave 
way under our feet; while, in the mean time, we 
could ſee nothing but the heavens above, and ſand 
below; for nothing green, no tree, nor the leaſt herb, 
was within the reach of our ſight. In this dif 

place we were obliged to reſt during the night and 
on the twelfth came to a deſolate decayed college, 


on in a ſtrait:courſe towards the ſea. Not fat frum 
this college we. ſaw above ten thouſand carcaſes of 
ſheep, goats, aſſes, and other creatures, lying on the 


àr large when we come to treat of Egypt and Lybia | 


ground, rotten and half conſumed ; the. noiſoms * 


— 


» 


I 
3 


| people e 2 


— — 
4wo.02yS;:We one Id, a gew, to our 
interpreter, and he adviſed us, a, own ſaſety, 10 
py e worn by the natives of the 


pulled ie dounz and deſtroyed both himſelf and th 
= chi ee 5 e eel 


OY 


| the. haſte * d to get out of the ceach of 
their Vins there As this, 

an's mY miniſters 

p M⸗tax, and 

driven away the poor 

to carry them to Aires 


Naa „ one vo "the ſultan 
at..into:Judea.to.raile,a 


having 
dern . 
it hard, to collect the mo 0 


E bis, 1 Ink 3 „ 
velling throp rt, where, there. neither 
ater 1 8 PTS 7255 oft them Alle. aft he Laken 
aving heard, of this, and finding, what. yaſt {Wages | 
Ad, had, over man) of 175 ſubje&s, began fe 
that if ] come ſafe to. ros he might 
at once deprive im. gf his crown and life, Accolfd- 


ingl he ſet out to megt him .and before he. came near 
the cbs compel ent one of his officers to preſent him With a 
pidered garment, às a, mark of his eſtęem for 


Z 1 al J and after that he ſent hang, ben preſent] 


hat he called the moſt delicious 

ld. drank, and immediately d 

aiſon-; 32 Ru which, means the ſultan, not on 

ſelf from a dangerous e but Ab | 
pollſld of all his,treaſures,.... 


freed 


ding | 


Auer, of which | 
died, for it Was 


came 


. 8 


Aſter we had 80 clear. of the bell - x dead 
Roe. 8 825 the, cgſt, Where we found 
ple. Fagaged king falt; for when the ſea at 
per WY the neighbouring country, it 
. With falt water, Which, when it 
| 5 tur ned into tale by the violent beat of the 
— travelled all that day and till midnight, 
we laid: vage ves 1 to reſt about two hours, and 
then continued Mr: journey to another bay, Where 
our guard co dus to alight. from our horſes, 
and, — them a Fr matter sach. Having gained, 
hig allothe perſons in the caravan except us, 
they came up. and made the ſame demand; we "refuſed 
10 pay it, te Ung chem, that we. had agreed with the 


2 river,, and paid him for all theſe expences, at 


the dame time ſhewing. them his hand. writing as /a 
bol of it, The guard ſceing us in confuſion, had 
n on us, hut it was like to have gone hard 
wich the mule. driyer; for "ey went up to him, and] 
would:gertainly have maſſacred him, had he not 
them back che money which we had, paid him. 55 
.- get, grieve: us much, for we had been ſo often 
by cheſe drivets and guards, that we knew; nog 
eit Would end. . 4 
Ahe Käthe about ſun et, 8 to Gaze 
a houſe, and: there we 


i belts that the cheapeſt and eee 
amp the. beſt, and, then we would herfraely 
eee ee and N ant in any place wit * 
Had we attended t this 

5 NR have: arts many ; mL, We ran 
na but bow itpoſhble for us to Know-? 

Gaza is ſo ag 

eſtament, that we need not ſaꝶ anything concern- 
ing what it was in thoſe times. At preſent it is 4 


3 3 vaſt number of inhabitants, 
rn more extenſive than Jeruſalem, but it is not. 


It is called by the Turks Gazarel, which 
2 a treaſury, becauſe when Cambyſes, King © 
Perſia; went into Egypt, be made this the ſtore 

of all his riches and warlike preparations. 


ſituated, and encirc the moſt delighit ful garden 


Aken bs almoft all orts of delicious fruits.) Here is | 


emple of Dagon i in ruins, 'there 1] 
bei 875 ſome part of it left ſtanding. The ane | 
fiſt of. a few pillars, which are kept ftanding, f i 


to be ſeen the. 


order to penpetuate the memory of  Sampſon's havin 


iliſtines. 2 Keil 8 oh 


5 — 2 1 * 3 7 2 2 + / 


; ak 
25 


known in the hiſtary of the id 


EO 


l! hind them on fat. We Fad of J 
It is fanely 14 


Pr 


continuing urnay 14 1 
came to OE ie! 


— 


land. partly. by gifts, 5 
were permitted to lodge in the houſe, pd ae of * 


interpreter, the Jew, with a Turk forrour guard, 
The A! abet i 


Lell to the Chriſtians. to make; their 


year into forei 


2 


th 


1 for him with the T 
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9 Was ſo inſulferablc,, that we were:obliged to ll; where yon! efreſhcd ourſelyes and our mpless becauſe - 


the road. 3 to trayel wer was, very hes; py 
77 l from thence, we 8 

ro, of robbers a becauſe the 

ſteep, rugged, full of wood a 


ſelves and our horſes, being almoſt fatigusd 40 dentb. 

On the 18th, travelling betten the rügged, and 
broken. tops of.che bills, ws Then ſome refteſhi 
which we pulled .and.eaty and 9 92 much ine e 
got into a god road: e we filled out, bottles RN 
water, and the people who, ved ain the, village 
us bread, for What 'we had was as hard as a 
At laſt we came to Hebron, here we were 11 Net { 0 
ſcutyily by the Turks, who refuſed at fiſt to les 
us Wieh any necefſaries, but partly; by peſo 10hs, 
We prevailed upon 


poor od widow. . Fe 
On the 19th, we went under the ee * 


{ee thoſe places mentioned in ſeripture. 
| preſented.) themſelves to. our. view, Were: the” 
fquntains, of . the. patriafehs, Abrab ſa 

Jacob. A. little further we gane to 4016. 


were told, Adam was made; but thigt does 1 45 in de 


Jeaſt agree with the account laid dawn, in ne Bock ef 
Geneſis, or the deſcription there Siren 3s: WA 
Garden of Eden. 347 52 

This field lies a about A 41. to the. weltof fr 
and the earth of it is reddiſh, aud feels ata 85 0 0 
wax. The. Turks make little balls of it, which. th 
Pa er beads. of. 
The Tucks export gfgat quantities of hach every 
ee pretending: (that; no x- 
0 75 animal w near Where it is. It vas Mar 

laces. w Jury the people ſhewed us ther (have of 

(yay e Where Abraham buried his wife: Sat 
wher Iſnac::;apd: Rebecca were buried; Where acob 
can Were! buried and where at laſt the bones of 
Weile Tepaliſes, e had Deen 00 above 


RED 4177 ears, 7 Nie: 


— 


N During. ME of of this Glo Enser 4 ſtately 


church: was built af tis, Cave, but the Turks have 
now. turned ĩ it joto a 'pioſque ; v1 1925 ever, theſe e. 
25 ſtill A yen n far che glöge, for when' an 1 6 
it people are not able to vit Mecca, where 't 
Prophet is buried, 3 are 99 560 x6 5 


ruſalem ; , 1 955 Chriftian;is: e 

in the walls of the moſque! tot 1 | 

are bron, ſtands, antient H be rathe 

ruins or bisch ob it, for thete is not NE Ae 200 — 

left. Here David e e re 0 bes —— 
oY, 


{I]himfelf matter of Jeruſalem, asd here the 

bis father Jeſſe 155 om Wt About; h . 

los olg Hebron is the valley 7 295 1 
od appeared to bis ſervant Abra am When E Was 

7 the dor of his tent, where he h thfee; 

but worthipped only one. Juſt as we intended, to: have 

left Hebron, 4 Fufkiſn wagiſtratecameand: by force 


2 245 aW Y e to FAIR Wee x0; 4 
maſcus-. ff - 99) IL 
Ali thing ſigh upand ALF nl 72 laſt 1 
60, on Which um hid Gurt 


Way when a Futk came up and took an 2 10 — 
Jof gur, Sm pany: A poor aged Jew. who | bad been 

taken Ill on cher zs ridipg upon a horſe, ang the 

Turk 2 -ordered-him to, dilmpunt, the Poor chea- 
türe beg ard and offered the wretch money, put 
all; COS o et for although the ew. was in all 
appearance in à dying condition; yet he threw Him off 
from, his. horde. At laſt our. mule drivers: iptercsded 
urk by 1 givi ng him me 72 And 
the Jewe bad his horſe agaln z, but wis ſo much 
 wonnded that he could: not mount the horſe el 
two helped him up. Continuing gur 5 we 
came to Bethlehem, famous, for | ith of 


of ae town. Having had eee 


$ "F 3 
. ns 


- » 


nd dens, we Weſt * | 


to reſt in a valley between two rocks to reſtſh gur- 


mg! 5, ; 


* - 28 K 
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"bp lu tbe morning and went to the church dedicated] 


to our Saviour, which, while it was in its glory, 


as reckoned the grandelt in the world. It was built 
bf white marble, finely adorned, and. ſupported by 


twenty-two | lofty pillars, : which made a grand and 


_ - ſolemn appearance. 


.ing.co point out ſom 
+.» E 


Although in rules, net there was enough remain- 


ing of its antient 'grandeur, 
ſaw between the chapiters of the pillars many. 


=” of ſcripture hiſtory, curiouſly. carved in mar- 
Bie 


e, and ſet off with ſuch a becoming gracefulneſs, 
"as even exceeds deſctiption. In Bethlehem we 'were 
-ſhewed'the ſtable where our Lord was born, which 
' was converted into a chapel, ſo that none of the old 
building could be ſuppoſed to be ſtanding. There is 
no manner of doubt but this chapel is built on or near! 


te place where Chriſt was born; for although the 


primitive Chriſtians took no notice of one place being 
more ſacred than another, till after the time of Con- 
"Rantine the Great, yet we may naturally ſuppoſe that 
"4s there were many Chriſtians in Paleſtine, ſo the me- 
mory of the event, and the ſpot where it happened, 


3 would be pe wap” tranſmitted'down by tradition. They 


dle on which the circumciſion was 


. Triars were 


ſhewed us the place where the manger ſtood; the ta- 


s performed ; and 
the place where the wiſe men ſtood, when they made 


their offerings. Having viewed all theſe things, we 


- propoſed to go forwards to Jeruſalem, and the two 
F ſo obliging as to favour us with their com- 


pan. ns | 
P'We paſſed by'the ſepulctire of Ratab, of which 


there are now ſcarce any remains; and foon after we 


dame in fight of Jeruſalem. No ſooner did we ſee it, 


than we fell down on our knees to return our thanks 


we could not help eg, the fatal effects of civil 

diſcord, which has now lai | 7 
Wie went up to Jeruſalem by the valley of Hinnom, 
Where the idolatrous Jews © 


All that is recorded in 


to that gracious Being who had protected us in the 
midſt of ſoniany dangers, and conducted us ſafe in 
body and mind. 1 ev 


in ſcripture, concerning that 
once celebrated city, came freſh-into our memories, and 


it in ruins. 


red their children in 


facrifies to the n idols; and where, after the cap- 
85 Rieß a 


tivity, all the 


remarkable in the tomb where our Lord was buried. 


| of the city was thrown,” and ſince 
kept conſtantly burning to conſume it; ſo that it was 
conſidered as a lively emblem of hell. Our two friars 
teok us into the monaſte 


wards the evening, the keeper of the holy ſepulchre, 
whoſe name was Abraham, - finding that ſtrangers Had 
dome to Jeruſalem, waited on us, and told us what 


were the fees we muſt pay in order to ſee all things 
As we had letters from the ſultan of Egypt, and like - 


wiſe from e ek Min thought to have been 


excuſed paying t e fees; but we found ourſelves mif- 
taken, for no ing but paying would open the gate. 
However, the poor monks who receive this money, 
are not to be blamed on the ſcore of avyarice, for the 
Turks extort the greateſt part of it from them; and 


if they could not, or refuſed to ſatisfy their rapacious | 
demands, they would be in danger of loſing their 


lives. 5 5 | 
_ Next morning, about ſun-rifing, we went into the 


holy ſepulchre, accompanied by all the monks of | 
Mount Zion; and at the door we found Abraham the 


keeper, accompanied by a great number of Turks, 


who waited'for us. Abraham having written down 
all our names, ſet open the door; and as ſoon as we 


had entered, be ſhut the door on the outſide. All 


the monks were dreſſed in their robes, each having a 


_ taper burning in his hand; and when they had done 


finging their litanjes, they proceeded to ſhew us all 


the curioſities of the place. 


— 


As there is a church built on this ſpot, it takes 


$ 
9 


: - conſiderable ſpace of ground, but it is impoſ: | 


le that all the events recorded in the goſpel con- 
cerning our Saviour's crucifixion could have happened 


that ſtands on Mount 
Zion, where we were kindly treated, and preſented | 
© with every neceſſary refreſhment. The ſame day, to- 


within fo narrow a compaſs; but the monks endea- 
vour to make people believe fo. TS 
The firſt chin 

the earthquake in the rock which happened at the 
time of Chriſt's ctticifixion, and part of the pillar 
to which he Was bound, ere Rur d him, in- 
cloſed within rails. Here were ſeveral ſmall chapels, 
but none of them contained any thing worthy of no- 


| tice: At laſt we came to the chapel of the Holy Se- 


pulchre, into which we entered by a little; low door, 
not above two cubits high. 


tempt of worldly things. The figure of the ſepul- 
chre is ſquare without, and at each of the cornefs 
are ſix pillars; ſo high, that they ſupport a cover above 
the roof of the chapel. Above this room there is a 


little room ſup 3 ſix pillars; and above theſe 
ed arch in the hape of 1 IA 


| pillars is 4 little gild 
The church, in the middle of which the chapel ſtands, 
is open above as wide as the chapel is large; ſo that 
the Holy Sepulchre may be faid to be in the open 
„J/)%%S%C%oAͤĩ˙uL.w td SHER To | 
We continued all night in the Holy Sepulchre; 
adoring our God; and in the morning the door-keeper 
came to call us out; we obeyed his orders, and re- 
turned to the convent on Mount Zion, where we re- 


poſed ourſelves. The reſt of the day was ſpent in 
viewing every thing worthy of notice in the city and 


its environs. Under the wall of the city, atid near 


where the temple ftood, we came to the brook Ce- 


dron, which runs through the middle of the valley 
of Jehoſaphat. | 


brook there is an arched ſtone- bridge, built by Helena, 
the mother of Conftantine the 
further end of it is the ſepulchre of Jehoſapbat, king 


of Judah, which gives name to the valley. The ſe- 
pulchre is hewn out of a ſolid rock, with a ſpire on 


the top; and adjoining to it is the tomb of the pro- 
phet Zacharias, hewn out of the fame rock. Near 
theſe they ſhewed us the tomb of Abſalom, well known 
for rebelling ga 

have thrown ſo many ftones into it, that it appeats 
like a heap of rubbiſh. - From thence we entered into 


— 


the valley of Gethſemane, where our Savio 
at the command of the high prieſt. 

In the 3 of the valley of Jehoſaphat we wete 
ſhewed the church of the bleſſed Virgin; which is 
ſo low, that we deſcended to it by thirty- eight ſteps. 
In the middle of the church ſtands her ſepulchre, made 


of white marble, and is much larger than that of 


our Lord's, having two doors to it, oppoſite to each 
other ; and here they told us her body was depoſited. 
From thence we went to Mount Olive, which is di- 


ftood-; from the top of it is an extenſive profpe over 
the Dead Sea, and part of the deſert of - Arabia. 
Coming down that fide leading to the Dead Sea, we 
paſſed. the village of Bethphage, from 'whenee the 
monks make a proceſſion every Palm Sunday; in me- 
mory of Chriſt's entry into ſerufalem. Theſe poor 


monks are uſed but in an indifferent manner by the 


Turks, who laugh at them during the whole of the 
proceſſion ; but ey are obliged to arm themſelves 
with poniards. Bethan, where they ſhewed us the 
tomb of Lazarus, raiſed from the dead, is now a poor 
contemptible village, although it was formerly a place 
of conſiderable ftrength, if 'we may believe J 
The Turks pay great veneration to the tomb of Laza- 
rus; and there is a flag conſtantly diſplayed on it ; 
otherwiſe it contains nothing worthy of notice. 
Near this place they ſhewed us the houſe where 
Simon the leper reſided; but it conſiſted only of a 


pile of ruins. It ſeemed to have been built of hewn 


ſtone, and ſurrounded by a ditch, which was the an- 


tient form of building private houſes in that part of 


the country. The reaſon is obvious; they were in 


| continual danger of being robbed, and therefore it 
þ 8N | was 


8 they ſhewed us was the marks of 


t was lighted with 
thirty-eight lamps, which ſetved to infpire our minds 
with ſomething of a ſolemn awe, leading to a con- 


t. It is dry in ſummer; but in the 
ſpring the waters are level with the banks. Over this 


reat; and at the | 


unſt his father David; but the Turks 


| ur's paſſion 
begun, and where he was apprehended by the officers 


I to the eaſt of the ſpot where the temple 


oſephus. | 
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[| without this no knowledge can be had of the antient 


was neceſſary that they ſhould: e 26 
well as poſſible. Returning to Jeruſalem, they ſhewe 
us the trunk of the tree upon which. Judas banged 
bimſelf; and near it is the burying place of the Jews, 
fenced in with a ſtone wall. The Jews have ſuch a 
teſpect for Judas's tree, that they; almoſt adore. it; 
| which may ſerve to ſhew What bitter, enemies they 
are to the Chriſtian religion.” In the evening we re- 
turned to the monument, where we refreſhed. ourſelves, 
and&bay a good mogbt's welt. oe ht; 3 
Next morning we began a ſecond perambulation 
round the city; and the firſt place we came to was 
the pool of Siſoam, wher 
man to fight. Near to th | 
name, where clears. water is inceſſantly. boi 
_ Aceldama, the field bought with the thi 
ſilver, is near this place; but the empreſ: 


oiling Bp, 
y pieces. o 
1 Helen 


cauſed it to be incloſed with a ſtone wall, ordering 
that the dead bodies ſhould be let down into it by | 


A little to the caſtward of this we came to ſeveral] 


cares cut out of the rocks, but for ee does 
not appear; probably they were cut out in antient 
times, for the ( to conceal thein goods in during a 
ſiege. They told us, that it was here the apoſtles 
concealed themſelves during the time of our Saviour's 
paſſion; which is not in the leaſt improbable, al- 
thougb there is nothing in ſupport of it but oral tra- 
dition. Here de ſaw a wah of catehing birds, different 
from any thing we had ſeen before; They poured 


Chrift reſtored the blind 
is is the well of the ſame| 


A 
1 


The whole country around the once luxurious city 
of Jeruſalem is now extremely barren, but it was not 
ſo ormerly; for we are well aſſured, that it was once 
F66ʒti nt El at Ee aged 
. What this author ſays, concerning the ancient fer- 
tility of Judea, ſhall be taken notice of afterwards, 
from the accounts of thoſe gentlemen who have viſited 
it within theſe few years; for our deſign is, to repre- 


ſent nations what they were, and what they are. For 
a * | 2 . — " Þf 5 


and modern ſtate of the world: But to go on with the 
narrative + „On the 28th in the morning; we walked 
round mount Zion; and the monks, pur widess 
conducted us to ſee.the defert of John the Haptiſt, 
| where we went. into a cave, and drank of a cooling” 
ſtream, This cave is in the hollow. of a rock, and it 
is diffcult, to determine whether ig a e or arti- 
| f the fineſt 
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that great man 
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We kame next to the ſtreams of Jordan, and ic the | 
place where it is ſaid our Saviour was baptized; and 
not far from this is the place where the children of II- 
racl, paſſad over on dry ground. After many windings 
and turnings it falls into r Jericho, 
and there it is ſwallowed up. From, Jordan. we ter 
turned to Jeruſalem, to viſit the Holy Sepulchre my 
more for in conſequence of the money we had, pai 
at firſt, we had a right to viſit it a ſecond time. But 
Abraham the keeper refuſed, to admit us, unleſs we 
Be . 1 omnth,” 


* 


came to the ſhore, we found it guarded by a vaſt num- 
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| On the 6th of January, 8 caravan of ſeventy ex» 


Licht and having fatisfied*our "curioſity, e hired i 
with, 8 . | mels came up loaded with corn, which they were 


muſes to carry us to Damaſcus; but the driver not 
having them ready ſo ſoon as we expected, we were| 1 G | „ We 
Il ourſelves to this caravan, and the next inn we came to 
December the z0th, the governor of Jeruſalem |] 


obliged to wait ſome days longer. 
having apprehended twenty-eight robbers, © cauſed 


their beads to be cut off, and carried on poles before 


him in triumph, when he entered the city. Our 
mules not being yet ready, we went to Emmaus, 


Which is only a ſmall village ; and on Chriſtmas-eve 
we went to Bethlehem, and were preſent at veſpers. 
Here we met with all ſects of Chriſtians from almoſt ; 
every part of the known world; and many of their 


4 


ceremonies were ridiculous enough. 


December the 28th, the mules we had looked for 
ſo long, came at laſt, and about noon we began our 


carrying from Galilee to Damaſcus. 


We joined 


we met another full as ſtrong as the former; fo that 
we purſued our journey with chearfulneſs. | . 
n the 7th, we paſſed the Lake Maron, which is 


formed by the ſtreams which flow down from Mount 
Libanus, about the beginning of the ſpring, when 


the warm welt winds thaw it; and yet that ſame 
mountain is ſcorched up with heat in ſummer. Be- 


here abundance of reeds, trees, and. thorns, which 


make a fort of an echoing wood, where the bears, lions, 
and other beaſts of prey find both food and ſhelter. 
Next day we. travel] 


over a fine country to Damaſ- 


journey towards Damaſcus. We continued travelling cus, and arrived in that celebrated 2 late in the 


towards the banks of the River Jordan till evening, 
when we took up our lodging at a village called Gal- 
la, where we met with a great number of trayellers, 
We refted well that night, and in the morning pre- 
ared to ſet out on our journey; but our mule drivers 
falling out, ſome inſiſted on going one way, and ſome 
the ether. Ar laſt we contiived to pacify them, and 
continued our journey over horrid rugged mountains, 
where we expected every moment to be daſhed in 
pieces. After this, we arrived at a large valley, through 
the middle of which Jordan runs ; and there we 
reſted and refreſhed: ourſelves and our mules till ſun- 
ſet, being much afraid of robbers. © 
As ſoon as it was dark, we left that place, and pro- 
ceeded on our journey in the quieteſt manner poſſible, 
till we got to the north ſide of the valley; but here we 
had new difficulties to encounter. Both ſides of the 
river Jordan werelined with robbers, which we could 
eaſily diſcover by the number. of fires we ſaw; we 
were reduced. to ſuch firaits, that we knew not 


what to do; for whether we went forward, of returned |; 


backward, the danger was the ſame. 


* 


While we continued in this ſtate of ſuſpence, we 
committed ourſelves to the care of Divine Providence; 
and in the mean time took hold of ſome boys, . wham 

the robbers had appointed to watch. But no ſooner 
had we -apprebended them, than they ſet up ſuch a 
ſhout; that we gave ourſelves up for loſt; and fo 
leaving off our intended journey, we turned aſide 
to. a hill with all the ſpeed we could, intending to ſell 
our lives as dear as poſſible. eee | 

In the mean time, while the robbers were drawing 
together into a body, we got to the top; of the hill, 
being favoured by the darkneſs of the night, and from 
thence deſcended down into a valley, leaving ſcouts 


x 


behind us, to give us an account of the approach of the | 


enemy. 1 ES + 
; lo the morning, our ſcouts returned, and brought 
us. word, that they could not fee any of the robbers, 
and they brought 8 55 with them an Arab, whom we 
hired to conduct us to the river Jordan. When we 
ber of Arabs, who had the inſolence. to demand a toll 
before they would: ſuffer us to pals. The river was at 
that time very ſhallow, ſo that we waded over it and 
came to a Greek convent, . where, although the 
monks were poor, yet they treated us with the ut- 
moſt hoſpitality. \ ** 
We reſted an New-year's-day, and were next morn- 
ing joined by ſome more perſons, who were travelling 
the ſame way with ourſelves. We travelled together 
all the ſecond of January, and in the evening came 
to a ſmall village, where the houſes were like cottages. 
There we lodged that night, but were ſo ſtraitened for 
want of room, that we were glad to take. up our abode 
among the camels and moles. Ker 3d, we 
left theſe mountains, and entered a 
were no trees; but the ground was rem 


| 


lage, where we reſted ourſelves two days, for our 
company was yet too {mall to venture further. The 
houſes in this part of the country are miſerably low 
and mean, built In ditches, the outſide bt ing of 


a large plain, where 1 
re n | | remely fertile. 
At the end of the plain we came to another ſmall, vil- | 


| Whilſt we were viewing the city, a noble 


evening. We went directly to the factory belong- 
ing to the Venetians, who received us with all man- 
mer of. civilities, and entertained us nobly, ſo -that 
we wanted for nothing. We had ſoft feather-beds to 
lie on, all forts. of meat in very good order, our 
feet and heads waſhed, and our linen ſhifted, Ina 
word, we were treated in ſuch a manner, that we 
almoſt forgot all the hardſhips we had ſuffered, Next 


ſame manner as at the factory. e 
On the 10th, we were conducted out of the eity 
to ſee the place where Saul, whom we call Paul, was- 
converted. There was formerly a church built 
on the ſpot, but it is now thrown down, and the 
(ro une is uſed as a burying place for the Chriſtians 4 
amaſcus. Returning through the gardens, wi 


we came under the walls of the town, and dire tl 
under the window where- Paul was let down in A 
baſket by the diſciples. _ IIB xc 2 


Having entered the city, we were ſhewn. the houfe 
where Judas dwelt, who entertained Paul while he wis 
travelling ; and the houſe of Ananias, in which ſome 
Chriſtians ' dwell, and near it is à pretty chapel. 

| Veneatirf 
who, accompanied us with ſome Turkiſh gentlemen of 
Damaſcus, entertained us with the following, narra-. 
tive. > $ * 8 4 s CFE 


| which the city and country abounds in great variet j | 


4% 4+ 


blinded by love, contented to the bargain, refiounc 
Chriſtianity, and. married the princels. This mar- 
riage brought” him into great eſteem, and he wa 
much reſpected by all the courtiers, After the prince 
is father-in-law's_death, the Florentine ſucceeded 
him, and reigned many years ip much honour among 
the people, who, after his death built a moſque to 
perpetuate his:memory. / 
- This city, for wholefomneſs of alt; plenty of 
water, fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, variety of molt e clici - 
ous fruits, pleaſant orchards and. gardens, flourifhi 
trade, and laſtly for its antiquity, far excells af 
other cities in Syria. It is ſituated at the fobt of 
Mountain Antilibanus, in a plain watered by the 
Rivers Pharphar and Albana; inſomuch, that 33 
be juſtly ſtiled, à Terreſtial Paraqiſe. Among othe 
fruits that grow here in great abundance,” ate 


brought from Damaſcus to Europe. In one pätt of 
the city we ſaw a houſe, in which no creature reſided 
but cats, and they were ſuffered to breed as they 
pleaſed, from, time to time, in memory of à cat bin 
Mahomet left there, when he viſited Damaſcus, * ©. 

Wie intended to have ſeen. many ſtone monuments of 
antiquity at Damaſcus, but fortune was unfavourable t6 
us; for as we had been conducted from one pep _— | 

edt 


g 


0 


other by our cguntrymen, the prince was infor 


in | | enes | 
without any mortar, 


% 


cauſe of the overflowings of the water, there grow 


day we waited on the conſul, who treated us in the 


E eee ei 
A Florentine merchant, having reſided mahy years 


1 t abunda re "the 
Damaſcene prunes, ſo called becauſe they were ff 


[we were perſons of rank, and that we ought to have | 
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Was of an avaricious diſpoſition; aud that all he wanted, | 
Was to extort money from us. Our conſul was no 
ſtranger to his temper, and therefore went and told him 


ſeyeral antient caſtles, probably built during the time 


© In every part of this valley we met with vaſt num- 


by Mahometans, w 


January 17th, we intended to leave our cottage, but 
| Lightning, that wecould not poſſibly ſtir from the place 


| od, were nearly blinded by the ſmoke, till our mule 


ES 1 to the beauties of ſummer. Here are Whole 


waited on him, as he would have treated us with the 
utmoſt reſpect; we leatned, however, that tliis prince 


that we were only poor merchants, who had come 
there to buy goods; and he being acquainted with us 
in Italy, could do no leſs than treat us in the manner 
He did. The prince ſeemed to be ſatisfied ; but the con- 
ful let us know that we had beſt get out of the place as 
foon as poſſible, leſt ſome evil ſhould happen to us. 


This was too good advice to be flighted, and accord- | 
ingly we packed up our goods, and left Damaſcus] 
about three o'clock in the morning, while the moon 
ſhone bright, and at day break arrived at a ſmall] 


village, where. we found a caravan going to Baru- 
thum. Ds 5 3 4 | 
To this caravan we gladly joined ourſelves, and 
travelled over mountains covered with ſnow the greateſt 
part of the day. Towards the evening we came into 


A a ſpacious plain, watered by two branches of the river 


Jordan, which we paſſed over. This plain is called 
Bakar, and is furrounded with hills, on which 


the children of Iſrael were at war with the Syrians, 
The natives have a prediction, that it was here. Noah 
built the Ark, but that is neither more nor leſs than 


of- monuments of antiquity, ſuch as the ruins of 
"temples, tombs, ſtones ſet up like ſome of thoſe 
Druidical ruins found in Germany and other parts of 
urope, and ſeveral proſpects of antient caſtles. At 
the end of che valley we came to a village inhabited 
we reſted two days ; and on 
the morning of the 16th, renewed our journey over 
dreadful mountains and ſteep precipices. - Here; the 
cold wind drove the ſnow in our faces, that it was with 
much difficulty we could fit on our mules. There had 
been a great fall of ſnow which had covered the roads; 
fo that it was extremely difficult for us to find our 


TH this wretched condition we arrived at the ſummit 
2 05 very high hill, and then deſcended by a ſteep way; 


ut it blew fo hard, and rained ſo faſt, that we were 


almoſt wet to the ſkin. Here we were glad to betake 
ourſelves to a ſmall cottage, where we made a little 
ſmoky fire, and dried pur cloaths in the beſt manner 
' could a ; * 92 ; CY 


we - 93 h ; 3 
The Turks, who reſided here, treated us with great 


hoſpitality, ſo that we had no reaſon to complain; and, | 


indeed, in moſt reſpects, we were better entertained 


than we 
there came ſuch a terrible ſtorm of hail, thunder, and 


we were in. Thus we were obliged to ſpend the whole 
day in diſputing with ſome Jews in our company con- 
ing religion; and, having made a fire of green 


driver got ſome. dried wood, which made 2 fire more 


On the 15th we left this place, and continued our 

through the ſnow, and over mountains of ice, 
till we came to Baruthum, where we were very kindly 
received into a Venetian houſe ; here we refreſhed 
ourſelves, changed our cloaths, and dried them by a 


„ Tat 
The whole face of this country in the plains is fo 
beautiful, that one is apt to con it as a real ter- 
reſtrial paradiſe ; and what makesit the more N 
is the Rdden tranſitions from the ſeverity of froſt and 
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Ads of almond and olive trees, with a thouſand other 
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The muſa or-plantane tree grows here, and if we be⸗ 


lieve the inhabitants, this is the tree that bore the for- 
| bidden fruit; of which our firſt parents eat. The fruit 
of this tfee is of the figure of a bean, but much 
larger, having a ſweet ſinell, and taſtes like honey. 
a croſs appears in it.” _ F 
| Thus far we have followed this ingenious traveller; 


and ſhall now proceed fo enlarge out account of cn 


parts of Aſia, from the writings of ſeveral learned 


will know both its antient and modern ſtate;- 


that preſents itſelf to our view, is Palmyra, ſituated in 
the deſcent between the Mediterranean and the Euphra- 
tes; and famous, not culy on account of its ſtupendious 
mines, but likewiſe for many very important events 
which have taken place in it. But whatever the antien 
knew of this celebrated place, ſhall be taken notice of 
afterwards ; and, in the mean time, we ſhall go on 
with the account of it as written by the late learned 
and ingenious: Mr, Wood, under the auſpices and en- 
ars aw. 4 his las may, Geer e hr. and 
upporte at great ſtateſman, Mr. Pitt, afterwards 
End of Cha. | dads 2 3 
Our company of travellers conſiſted of Mr. Dawkers, 
Mr. Wood, Mr. Bouviere, and an Italian gentleman, 


the liberal ſciences'and fine arts. . 
Theſe learned gentlemen ſpent the winter at Rome; 


they found a veſſel waiting for them at Naples, in 
which they embarked, and were conducted as far as 
the Helleſpont, which they went on here, and. tra- 
velled over the leſſer Aſia, taking notice of every thing 
curious. 5 ; : 
Wood) fo difficult 38 a journey to Palmyra, becayſa 
it lies in the deſert, fi out of the common road, and 
beyond the protection of the Grand Sieguior. How- 
ever, we were determined to encounter-all the difficul - 
ties that preſented themſelves, and to ſet out either for 
| Apo or Damaſcus. _ | | 


mount Libanus, which. we croſſed over, Here we 
learned that neither the name nor the power of the 


Palmyra being out of his juriſdiction, and under that 


ſeven days journey north of Palmyra, 

Haſſaia lies -on the great ee road ſrom Da- 
maſcus to Aleppo, and near it is the Orontes. Here 
we met with a hoſpitable reception from the Aga, who 


furniſhed us with all ſorts of neceſſaries. He ordered a 
body of Arabian horſemen to conduct us, and theſe men 
were armed with guns and. long pikes, In four hours 
they brought us to Sudud, over a deſert plain, where 


we ſaw no fort of animals but antelopes. 


mud walls, hardened in the ſun, and the inhabitants 
| are chiefly Muſcovite chriſtians, who cultivate no more 
of the land than is neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence ; but 
they make tolerable good: wines. VV 

Here we dined along with a Muſcovite prieſt, from 
| whom we purchaſed ſome Greek manuſcripts, and 
then proceeded to Howareen, a poor Turkiſh village, 
although by its ruins it appeared to have been formerly 
a place of confiderable repute. Beſides the ruined walls, 
there were the. remains of ſeveral churches, which, 


the time of the Greek emperors ; but not ſo long ago 


delicious fruits, which do not grow in Europe. Io 

ſer ſuch agreeable objects after ſo much fatigue, afford- | 

ed us 2 great deal of pleaſure, and filled us with | 

\ admiration. _*The beauty of the ſcene, or rather the 

nc Wa heightened by the contraſt; for, looking 
1 


s, we aw them all covered over. with ſnow. 
LE re K | ; 


theſe churches had been erected with more prof | 
* $ e F | a | : 2 „ idle. 


as the age of Juſtinian, It is true, the architecture 
does not appear regular, but this muſt have been owing 
to ſome parts of the buildings having been patched up 


dern art joined together. 80 far as we could judge, 
uon of 


* 
— 


They grow in cluſters Ike grapes, and when it is cut; 


gentlemen of our own cbuntry ; and by that the reader 
The firſt, and indeed the moſt important object 


well acquainted with antient and modern hiſtory, with 


and in the ſpring, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, 


There is no part of a tour to the ob, {hogs M £ 


aving in vain endeavoured to get to Aleppo, we 
landed at Byroat, on the coaſt of Syria, erty "dif 3 
embarking, we travelled” to Damaſcus by the way of 


Baſhaw of Damaſcus could be of any ſervice to us, 


of an Aga, who reſided at Haſſaia, a ſmall village 


expreſſed himſelf much ſurpriſed at our 1333 but 


Sudud is a poor village made up of cabbins, with 


from the architecture, ſeemed to have been built about 


from time to time, for we ſaw both antient and mo- 
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| idle els than genuine taſte; for there were ſo many 
no knowle 
bol journe „keeping Report 7 ſouthern direction. This 


"ſo" that we were net much afraid of fobbets.” "Next 


File mines of thy oſpeck was, in ſomit io dure 7 J 
1 mig by 6 127 8 


| 90 te what temples 7 had fortneEt 
once a magniffcen 
n Satie Weir torqubſts 
5 his 3 ene I rorth 


 complexions are ſwarth t 
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| rings of Folk r 

— 7 55 of. Nees Tie is blue: thet jo co 8 

yy * corour r is ue, their — 
dito black, eden of thitir finge "| 
15 ale ſex, Ae veiled, ite: you o Oe 10 moſt} 

- other exſteth ws oy by 6h fily prevailed upon 

| heres Wer 18 leieht 
eig 0 0 Keke th t roy "of 

Tiving; chat they are Ae > in 4 ig 
0-fickneſs or diſeaſe, They ray I 
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bee NT ber. 484514. Funk, suit be. th 


unneceſſary decorations, that the architect could haye 
2 of the beautiful and ſub lime 
From — to Carieteen the diſtance is about two 


village is rather Jai tn the'Taft ;" and Here we faw | 
broken columns © Corinthian pillars, with Greek 
"Inferiptions upon them; Wwe reſted here the "greateſt 
Ft of che ſecond dap of bur journey, in order that 
we might collect togethet as many trayeller - 7 
- fibly we could. By this delay 10 many 
us, Auer we were ahle to make up a complete 21 : 


we ſet out from this place, acroſs" the defert, but 
were obliged to travel two days without either reſt 0 
Water; and, to _ our 5 cumſtances the worſe, 


thougb it Was fotart L in the ſeafon, "te Heat of the Fa for cath” ta 


fun refleted'from the fand; and there Was not 2 freſh 
breeze of wind to Comfort RS; To that we really ima. 


Altec of About two huhtred' perfors; deſices 4 Vat 
number f canjels, aſſes, and mules ; our guides tölch] 
15, that is was the mog dz erous part of the road; 

and & +0 ſend out febuts by-! 
fore us, to ſpread the alarm, in caſe any of &Arads 

mould be coming” OF: . 177 M: : * 6534-3 

2965 W here was 


but at the time of the equinox ; and the ky, during 
our Ray" there, was beautifully ſerene; extept once, 
when it was much darkened by a whitlwind of fand 
from Fea deſert, which preceded a ſhower” of rain, 
and gave us a ſmall idea of thoſe dreadful Furie nne 


that wi been often known to overwhelm not only 
We remained 
in this place fifteen days; and, duf ng that time; the 
Arabs Tupplied us with mutton and goats fleſh 3" but. 
had we ftaid müch longer, thoſe articles would have . - 


caravans, but even towns and villages 


been fcarce. 


materials from old authors. It is fituated at an equal 
diſtance between Aleppo and Damaſcus, being abous 
Hx days journey from either; reckoning Wend dee 
. The walls, Which furround this 
city, were ank with ſquate towers in many parts, 


Eg pliſh wn. inelading the great temple. But 


brobable the old city” covered a large und 
in the ene "the pH bh ein 17 th 


ſonable Tupp6ſition, for the "buildings ſtood here for- 


pore Na flat, is ten fille 
andy plains; About ben miles broad, 51085 on the [| were frequent! 1 dug to ere. This is a vefy rea- 


t and left by ba mourns, that ſeemed Yo [| 
right within" two Are Palm Nor are there in 


tue whole of this'p ait either 2 water; but” the 


Fotfemen, e 0 


mefly ; 'nbr Caf it de f pots, that _ have 
been removed. "Perhaps, «then, the walls; of 'whic 
we have juſt how” ſpoken, Tſe riod ane poll f 
Palmyra which Its Public: buikii pies Wires 

floutilBiing: fate; rid were either ere 


tified” by the & emperor ' Jaftitiidhg to Rein the Turichis 


| 1 br t "ourſelves down in 4 ene 4 
'$yrſelves with coffee and a pipe of by 
of the hörſemen ditertetl the vrhers with a 
SIS "Nand whe 
Teveta? broken pillars in 


| ut we dif not under 
8 oo if or} love. © — 5 e ite} 
Acattered from pface tb pact Mat de 2 Ye 


deſert; bit they are lo 


8 much is certain, that chere moſtaye een; 
r ſtructure "here; 


Br 
At riiſdiight the Exrdvaiis reſted,” in order to takt ae 
Attle ted enn; Fa or tt 2 — of Mitch,” abou 
Hooh, dye jeahed'th e end of 2 where the Hills 
Teemed to ae we found” 4 vale; 'chrough 
which runs 4 insg. * that formerly c conveyed 
water to almyra.” il chives bf the Antient in- 
-Habitarits" wits on ich 1 of the vale, being” ſquare 
Tones öf a confiderable height. | 
©" Having . thoſe ant ay 4 ſudden f can 
| Ae K ' tie Hills difcovered to pur mHiſhed 
es, 4 iy Zin), tity" of ma nt xuins 
" white matble, And Fefond them » fn [ 
all the way to the 5 No prope can 
us magined more ſtriking and roma e rand 
and melanchol A than füch der les of Co- 
— Pillar, withowe my tatetvening' Walt or 
duflaigg of de lat fel in, Tete emnot be 
greater coritraft than that den kW ſubfiſts — mh 
ps ruins 16.5 deur and the mean Huts 
where the Arabs Hive, fot Where hea; 1bd -1 
oor then ans Women Hers ate wet? 
e Wee n 


/ 1 400 


Vor. I. No. 39. 


— 


t fr ; Omen carmakers oth bt 1 tele 


cut out fot a well, but it is how 
| vera accbunts of the time when 
fall oY ferine from each other; f6 that no r 


ravages of che e ſo chat, from 2 rich tradi 
city,” which“ ft öner Wax, "Wedſhall find that Te was re 
duced 3 a frontier” 4 attiſon, 


been formetly' pulse monuments. e ths 


++ 4 -* 


Chriſtiab emperors; 'for-the G 


- Hf forthe proof that the walls were built duri! N 
{of the 
{inads. always buried, their dead without the walls of 

If their cities; and the fame cuſtom was obſeryed by the 
d wed in all parts of the eaſt. A little to the - 


eſt of Palrniyrs'i is 4 f6ck, the afcent to Which 
and'filpged, and ot the toß is an 2 5 
This is 4 neat deere ol nd great an 
round if is a'diteh, . lich is vat pave gn i ok 
the e having been broken down. In 
rock there is deep hole, which ſeems to have 
Wie have ſe- 
this calle tyas 2 


to chem. Tue moſt probable conjeRure 


We en te Is, hat it was built by the Arabiaiis minis 


After the time of Matiomet,' for thete is no ſbtt of 
elegance in the arthitecture; and it is well Uüownu, 
es neither the A nor the Turks have any 


Alte for bu 
"From thi A ws Hal an Waben view bf che 
1. arg ante, looks He the” fea; 1 
the ſouth, Hehe weſt; we could | 
top of ch, 464 pa\chel "There is one bull 
the remains of which axe iHeent 3 gn thi! 


we believe, was che Temple of the Sun, which the | 


Roman ſoldfers damaged in the reign of the emperor 
een Ted That Warp ſeized on all the treafures of 
turen Zen 1 Which Hrs torn 4 eight hundred 
Pounds 17 of 8 41 of the 
eren and three hundred ger: weight © of _ 
4 Ee Erdered to be deen to repait 

Frag le. The ſolidity and height of its walls ng 


urks 71 be conyert 2 inte 4 place of ſtrength; 
a en of the wall and © e 
dag Latte aa * ln Ap ruins. T centre” is 
mis With broad ; Bur they are ce Rap to us 
that 545 Rage, Nele ring, | 
the 1 le ate 'ohye-gatd al a+ ins. 
inclokd 


"Geographers differ in their acebunts s Müüstide * 
f Palmyra ; which is owing to their taking all their 


| ae” iculatly on the ſoath-eaſt / but nothing of chem 
gined we Thould Have periſhed. Our —— any con- Ino remains ; and from the *beft compdta ions 5 
b could pr bay? circuit couſd not be leis: than dit | 


| the” city of Patmyra muſt,” when in its flouriſhing 
Tate, Rave been more than three miles e it is 


and the Ara told us, that many Tuifs 


ior fot- 


By clearly is ng * wait t appeared, 5 
ire f the” 11 0 0 towers vol 35 en 


— — . Lone ety 


3d, 2 — 
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oo 


incloſed 'b 
. that the 0 


' count! 
ns” v1 


mY mud Walls 3 for it 
fg Ay ſeldon cone in 
Other wit e le is a9 doubt but che) Would 
hat has been 35 leſi, as” dhe yenerable” rev 
e antiqu wo: 155 W2 


_ - "Near the cl effect beten 
by He dab are "ph dered às medicinäl; büt we 

. could not find any of that quality in wein! E he moſt 
_  Conſideral of rhe ſtreams riſes. a little weſt of che 
' . ruins, . na pit hi ugh 1 th adit: of a 
man A e The chole bottom is 8 baſen 
of clear 1 about two feet deep, and that place ig 
uſed as a From it there runs a {mall'currents 
through a Ly three” feet wide, and one foot deep; 
but after a ſhort courſe it is Joſt in Fowl By an 
* inſcription found here, Was anoth ſtream ſacred 
to J 4 ; we learned that this "ical was much 

© eſteenied while Palmyra flouriſhed ; it being under the 

care of certain perſons appointed | for that purpoſe. 4 

The other Rream-not oply contains the ſame quan- 


_ tity of water, but after 2 0 1 7 75 time ab bin 
the ruins in an antient aqueduct, joi arft ſtream, 


To ine that theſe ſtreams of water at Falmyra ve 
 underge one any material alcecation in-their/courſe, we 


are Tarprized” to find” that 1 85 W, the Engliſh ef 
_ "chan who. were formerly here, ever made ab 


The IT to and: MN, 
„as, however, well x pig with water, conveyed 

to it through an aq uedudt ; and ſome are of 1 N. 
$ that at it "was from the deen of Pamaſcus.. I Was 


loſes itſelf i in the ſand. "AS WE nage no reaſon: to | 


built hol un ex- ground and had openings in fe- 
1 Fee 2 WL {ela nl 5 till ſeveral 
Ege upon. its Ft the lam ag Alen, but 
Ban of them are legible. The valley ol alt, whence 
1 3 
— 8 


d the neighbouring towns, are ſupplied 


N lies in the deſert, three: or 
® 50 a 


4 il to oled"to hae 
e Anne chap: viii.” ver, 13. 
impre nated with falt to a confiderable 


f the ruins of Palmyra. 
here . they have 4 way, of makin 


Rees in the 
eee 


which lodges: here, a fine white {alt 


15 der What .wa its ſtate 


N N 
Ot wt dest en hit waa Lie pps ator 
| OI t of hi ory which has uc 
2 Nat pt not a "Vide ſtrange, that hiſtory 
55 cely furniſhes us with any information concerning 
his ceſebrc place except ſuch as is mere 855 con- 
Jeural.;.: 1705 5 no- wWher find ſuch noble mo- 
WY Ys. of iet we have little know- 


© Laboe the | 


+ of about a foot deep'; and from 


HEE preſent 1 ma eren of 'Pi vial F. 


in} 


{ through this place in his way to the Euphrates 


| TRAVELS INTO- never; Aas enen neee 


Is 'temarkable, 
* bart of the | 


is tonfirmed' by Jerome; who ſa FAT EIN 
and Palmyra 9 5 nl and 9 names of the 
ſame place ; . ibens A abs Rilk esl it Tadmor. In 

this circumſtance” they are ably: particufar; 


preſet ping the antient names of places thro various - 
revolutions, and in ſpite of thoſe given By tlie Greeks. 
aud others: But mu ſkrukture ict g erect” 

Solbmon; ch ere is reaſon tb believe were de- 


NE we 
'Nebuchadnezzar, kiiſtz of Babylon: when 
he took erulalem - For it is almoſt impoliblo' that” 
there could be ſuch elegant bufldings here; before the 
Greeks took: poſſenon of Syria; and this; perhaps, 
is the reaſon why. Xenophon cakes no notice ol it in 
his . though he is, in all other Very 
1 deferibing the q. | Neither| need we de 
ſurprized that” it is hot erte in any of the a 
| counts we have reetived of Alexander, who jo 
m 


ins ſituation between Antioch and Seleucia; and its 
0 5 75 important barrier againſt the Parthians, one 
18 25h ie 10 ED, 15 A fh 1 * of the 8e 
ucide, u can fin I in hiſtory: 
| and yet not 18 is fo proper e abdut it, 2 
1 17 death of Alexander to the'reduQ rap whore eg 
Roman province. There great reaſon do be- 
ber that P myra ſubmitted to Alexander. the Great, 
| and was ſot fome time governed by his ſyecefibrs3; but 
this evidence would not amount to poſitive oof, 
unleſs ſu pported by collateral eircumſtanees. Co 
go furt and we ſhall not find this city o 34 
taken notice of when Pompey reduced, Syria to a 
province.” Had . theſe ſtatues ws. 


ae 


pelle the 


8 


ige, 2 i wi 175 we are ſupplied with from in- 
tions. Does: not- this event convey in tion, 
An convince. us of the emptineſs, the vanity, and 
th ioftability, of hum 1 ? Balbec and Pal- 
my come under Gi de cription ; for we have little 
. them, 'befides inſcriptions and their 
7 Hy dous ruins; While though 2 Ginglet ſtone does not 
e the ruins of Babylon, Nineveh, or Troy, 
We their hiſtorfes every. 4. is chaſm in 
be 4 to the loſs of TR: 7 
| Jups, 95 25 Tanc Thong were not much regar 

th 8 thouſands at that, tile in the world 
more elegant and more ſtupe ndous than they, If the 
| be true tits of the cak 4 is not our ade Tee 
ay vot oe 

what. they. h 


lo e 7 72 tion 
225 Par ls no entionin 


of their jos Be Ram, 
e 


e 


1 1 hd io 2 Chron. ii. 
as 1 ai fo "wilderneſs, 14 


Id by Joſephus, in 
5 15 2 
57 * f yhi 


We. Fr, 


a l © DY the 
4 e dee 


n 


ave 0. 


could not 
none 


FS 


of Pom wan 
d, . 1 


to hs rnd, 1 ' bog 
people 9 5 wi wee effects 


the Euphrates; a 100 8 pry 4x the. firſt 1 1 294 
megtioned in . At that time 4 the inha- 
bitants 0 oe were. merchant and Sugptiep 
e Te with moſt of the comme dities of A 
and the Indies; and the fole motive that ind 
Anthony to attack them, was, to enrich his 
7 8 5 7 rder to łcep them 7 to his party. 
2 it 5 kx 1 5 ere à wealthy 
gerte i the ti IN of Anthony ; but bow long 
| they b bay we 7 as. it were, left td 
Their ke muft have been of ſome 
Fry ny for we find, that within forty, years after- 
wards they fell into 41 mannet of Iuxuries. 
MF er every 5 7 ngaoiin we have here recited, 
5 1 this Sity had exifted long before t 
— the Romans ; but that its 'Rupendou 
buildings are not older than the times of Alexander's 


52 


Tn” 


ſucceſſors, ' and, bably, ſome of chem m 
later. Of. this we hall 7. occaſion'to take _ 
3. but, in the mean time, muſt laben, 
that the depredations made by tyrants have thrown's 
* over hiſtory, . which pothing len thun 88 
0 can clear up. Pat 93 
| ” Daring aceſul and indolent reſins kee 
emperor.” alienus, the Roman glory in the eat was 
ually more and more ee and when Ode- 
nathus Joined 1 7 1 1 the 
poor remains ted Kos in Syria, 
routed the Perſian troops, and took pe pion of he 


capital of that a a 
On his 'Tettirn' from tin [FTI he was in 
e , the Romans 28 arp Or 


24 (hs 11 — : 8 n 


ienus.. : . 
Ga Daaiathos was a 4 W vii we 
have 0 iy "account of his family. He was brave, ng 

ous, patient under fatigues and ſuch an admirable | 

py ifician, that he knew how'to'balance power 211 | 
ome and all her contending adverſaries, - But the 

ACCOY ns of hl 1 ath e 


22288 $64.3 D. IF **; 


TRAVELS INTO EGYPT, AKA BIA FURKY; PERSIA, & 691 


Tue ſonune z ig; queen, e 


who, ſurvived. 
him, iwas varioùs and ſurprizing. char 


ter was 


85 goon: noch xiragrdinary: : Her ee N | 


ie ie the hardy. manger in whic 
e 5 r eyes were black. 


| lived;: than to her conftitution,,. 
ſparkling with wncommpn; luſtre. 
— roap ., Her.countenance /{prightly.., Her vom. Wen 
| —— „Her air noble. And her perlen | 
genteel./ She 7 herſelf. much, 0:fati 
fond of, of rt. * N . 


he was generous,, 
ad Cog end el 


| ing ar; all alliance. with the 8 wet de- 


| gin: U -the 25 .and ge | 
. _ _—_ "a a { ſeribe ſuch as. 10 places in the 


78985 Rd 31 9 


pats 89 


beſieged the git . Palmyra, but was gailantly 
TX garril r we Autelian finding 
128850 eſolved to make one 
3 145 with much. violence, and 
took 2 Longinus, the famous orator, was 
ner and;beheaded 5; and Zenobis was. carried to 
ome; where ſhe had lands aſſigned 7 gag d afterwards 
3 and had 3 r 5 
Palmyra: being th eee a Roman 
ine; and about t e beginning of N 
ye find the Illyrian legion quarterecl here. Aſter this 
we ſind litile mention made offs 4 latter end La 
| tho me. century. At, that time urope 
gcatiemen; who travelled into Alia, viſited thoſe fapen! 
ruins, and now they ate well known. 1; 
e country round this 2 3 reſembles 2 


* 
bimſelf 


not always fo. That the country was once „ will 
appear: evident to every one, conſiders, — no 
rince of common. ſenſe "an oy have, | ſuch. 


# + +» 


wil acity — but then, it 5 be 4 
| on al ferret in the Old Teſtament, is al- 
ways meant ſome-part of Arabia, or ſome, province 
eee upon it. 


And, indeed, notwithſtanding i itis a deſert. in which | 


* 

pot even that deſert could, be cultizated by i 
Nothing more } — wy han to 
which annual ly. overflow the grounds. 
One thing Wanting, and that is, 
a regular form 22 nay, there is no form 
of government at all, for ‚ the. oor... people 
who reſide in the place are ſubject ta the Turks, » ſome- 
2 e or Arzbs.; * at other times 
77 in lorn a manner, at virtue goes un- 

rewarded, and vice unpuniſhed.,.; In., fuchs, Tarts we 

| cannot. expect the beſt information, but the | 

| can procure is here preſented to the 

6, pillars'of the temple, are all in the Corinthian 

order, and as finely executed as any in, 1 world. 

It is indeed amazing to think how the antients made 
fach: progreſz in the knowiedge, of ,architefture,; which 
of albſciences is: 
perfect kng 


This was un- 


y and the perſon who 


er Peck exceedingly:| 


-ofien march-: 1; 


* 


That the avtients were fo, cannot be Pg and 
yet it is taken for 
they were far inferlor 36 the modern. 
more ſurpriſing, becauſe; we cannot find 15 any of 
the moderns, Wee their 3 ot 
1 have ever been ible. to ęrect ſuch grand, 
ſuch elegant, ſuch magnificent Aructures as the. e. 
Is this: owing: to a. vitiated taſte, or rather. 13 it dot 
owing to too much r ent in leafning 

 Ehere'is a ibility of car: ring in Se 15 
and. this. 40698 1 when . men. a bo ge 
n CE 17 5 11 


che beſt modern travellers. 


15 0 2 [hate "nf 
Arnie, the Roman PLL 3 againſt her, 


lings of this "fort are por ny 
| Turkiſh dominions, at convenient diſtances from e 
other; and, for a. ſmall conſideration, travellers are 


1 


chan dwelling-houſes. 
formerly, and by ſhould not it beſo] 


xerhaps the maſt, difficult, It requires. F 


[Chriſtians z and in the eveni 
| village of Kuſteen. Here we ſaw above twen == 
| villages, with ground around them well cul 


| foil to the ſouthward” is of a reddi 


Teen ka ae ad . 5 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend; * 
9 ſpread the terrace, or to ſwell the | grot 

5 nat e e mY ne. 
Of. N | . 


But leaving PORE we men thaw 8 to de 


Ez. MAS 


come under our obſervation, a | theſe i in the words of 


Mr, Henr Maunqdrell, wh was many years 
factory at Aleppo, has given us 0 
account 
committed to writing. Next to him is Dr. 8 An 
erar 


Dr: Ruſſell, gentlemen well known in the It 


tion of Faxing Syn, and all the provinces 4d. 


joining t 
We ſet out (e Mr. Maped) Keen Apel 
viſit Jeruſalem, on the 2d day of February, accompan 

by fourteen gentlemen belonging to the, Engl lth | ſac- 
auth and lay that night at Honey Kane, A village: fohr 
miles- weſt 40 chat y; ve found no ee 

as in bei ob] to e often 

— . or in ſear buildings - ve”, Ads 'Bulld- - 
found i in moſt parts of the 


permitted to lodge under a roof, and within fine walk. 
But if the traveller does not bring along with him 
own bedding, and all other necefſaties that he ma 
happen to want, he has but 4 poor thance of f 
ſupplied with any. Theſe places are built like cloiſter 1 
being generally about forty yards ſquare,. and the T 
call them kanes, 

Next day we travelled about We mitted, pal 


| by a village called Oo-rem, where we ſaw the rut 


of a church which had formerly belonged to the 8255 
we encamped 


and the whole had a moſt beautiful app 
y colour; — 
and quite free from ſtones: whereas to the weſt- 
nes there riſes a bi 1 ridge of rocky hills, whereon 
there is not the lea ice of earth or mould. 
Kuſteen is a pleaſant village on the weſt of the. plain, 
ſurrounded with corn fields; and there is fuch plenty 
of pigeons, that one ma "reckon more nM 
"Hor are many rains bf 
buildings, ſuppoſed to haye been monaſteries | 
the mountains, and from the wi yeh of a cre 
and. a Greek inſcription on a.mirbl; 
the door of a bagnio, there is "abr; to believe that it- 
once belonged to a Chriſtian church, about the tim 
the: Mahometans were in this part of Aſia. 


orning, having à lon e to make, and in les 
5 6h, a mers to Ra village, which termi-- 
nates. this delightful plain. Here we croſſed a ſmall, 
ntle aſcent, and ſteered our coutſe through another 
e ei valley, called eres which runs eaſt and 


eee on each nde by very bigh moun- 


; Tease bt des wills further; we came to 
2 lake, over Which we had much trouble to = 


ledge of 7 
r it, ſhould 3 acquainted n | T . ove returns we 


- 


; 25 an; abſolute, 125 „ that 
he F1 the 


— 
F ” 


as hive not hitherto 


ſome-parts of Paleſtine, that ever ir were 


world, and from their accounts we ſhall give a deſtrip- 


ſtone that is over 


On the 28th of. l we roſe" early 15 9 
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: bs the incutſions of the wild Arabs; who con- 


tain a ſtan 


village where the | 
being expoſed, to the inclemency of the weather. This 


\ 
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the ground ſo dry, that we could ſcarcely belieye it to | 
be the ſame ſpot. About three miles further, we 
came to à lake called Te-ne-ree, where we were 
obliged to pay a toll, which is demanded by the 
* . ; 8 . r : F $5 
Turks, under pretence of keeping up a ſtanding army 


flantly infeſt the country. Theſe duties wete firſt 


ſet on foot by the Chriſtians while they ere in poſ- 


ſeſñon of this country, nd the Turks have taken 
care to continue them. Indeed it is a great impoſition, 
for ang they pretend that the money is to main- 


are always in the ſame danger from tho 
as if they had paid no money at all, which we found 
afterwards in the,courſe of our journey, _ 

Our ſtage this day was thirty miles, in which we 


w_ 


paſſed over ſteep mountains weſt of Rooge, and halted 


that night at Shoggle, a very diſagreeable town, ly- |: 


ing on the banks of the Orontes, over which there 


5 es is ſuch bad food, that choſe of our company 


Tue next day's journey was pleaſantly. variegated 
with hills, Ales, and open plains, adorned with 


eee dere ourſelves in danger of being 


In a valley through which we rode this day, we ſaw 


ſtone arch, over which we paſſed. A ſtream. of 

| ich of the earth, and the 
ſe made by it is extremely horrible. This narrow 
channel. is called the Sheack's Wife, in memory of a 


March the ad, after travelling: fix miles, we arrived 


climbed up with great difficulty, the way 8 
laving 


W 


iſtian inhabitants, whoſe, church is ſo poor and 
nean, that it puts us in mind of the humiliation. of 
our Redeemer when he was laid in a or: It is 
Iy a dirty room, about four or. five yards ſquare, 


W 


the ground floor uneven, without any pavement, and 
the cieling a fe Kraws or branches 8 covered 


with mud agd turf, The altar is built of earth, and 

it are ſome; few; lates. and potſherds, which gives 
it the air of a table. There is a ſmall croſs, compoſed: 
of tro lachs nailed. together. in the middle, and on 
each fide tWo or three, eld prints, repreſenting the 
bleſſed virgin and her ſon. Theſe we. were told had 
been the gifts W travelling friars who had viſited 
the Holy Land. Near a-plank, which was ſupported 
by a poſt and ſerved - for::2-deſk was a hole broke 
thraugh the wall to give light to the reader. Vet 


with reverence making it the r fitory of their moſt 
valuable effects, and laying 8 Een round 
it, in order to obtain a benedict ion. | 


| March the 4th, we travelled. twelve miles through 


very bad roads, it raining all the while very heavily, 


{| after which we arrived at a poor village called Shalfatia-. 


Here runs a ſmall river, which was conſiderably in- 
creaſed by the rainy weather. The houſes in this 
place, were ſo extremely dirty, the people and their 


| cattle living promiſcuouſly together, that the ſtench 
| was intolerable. There being no intermiſſion of the 
ing army to repel the Arabs, yet travellers | 

e barbarians | 


rain, it was impoſſible to encamp in the open country, 
and there was no ſuch thing as going back. The 


| river was not fordable; the rain tather increaſed than 
diminiſhed; while the lightning flaſhed from every 


quarter, and it thundeted inceſſantly.” We therefore 
betook ourſelves to a riſing — 5 where. we pro- 
poſed to pitch out tents, but were prevented by the 


inclemency of the weather; nor was: our uneaſineis 
for our horſes and ſervants leſs than for ourſelves: 


At laſt we perceived a ſmall Sheak's houſe, or ty 
ome 


ground, at a ſhort- diſtance; and entertained: 
5 of finding ſhelter there; but in this we were 
a 


ppointed, for the Turks abſolutely refuſed to-ſuf- 


fer us to come near the ſpot, ſwearing at the fame 
time that they would ſooner loſe their lives than 
ſuffer unbelievers to come near the tombs of their 
anceſtors. However, with. good words and a pteſent, 
ve prevailed upon them to let us ſecure our baggag 


here, and at night taking advantage of the darłneis 
we ſtole in, and ſpent ſome hours among the tombs. 
Indeed we were glad to get any ſhelter, for it rained 
during the Whole of the night. Next morning w 
were informed that at à place a little further below: 


che river was ſordable, and thither we removed: with 


our baggage, glad of an opportunity of getting out 
of this — Having Ae the — 
we aſcended a very ſtcep hill, from the top of which 
we had a view of the ocean, and of the city Latcike, 
which is very antient, and was formerly a place of 
great magnificence, but ſhared in the general calami- 


ties of this part of the worlec. 


This city is ſituated near the ſea, in a plentiful 
flat country, and has every advantage for commerce, 
Deſcending from this hill, we kept the ſea on our 
right hand, and a ridge of mountains on our left; 
and not far from the road we diſcovered two ftons 
cavities, each thirty feet long, and the outſides were 
adorned with carved work of heads of oxen and in- 


ſeriptions, but the words were not legi ble. 


They appeared to have been funeral monuments, 
but the ſtones with which they had been covered were 


probably removed by ſome perſons who ſearched for 


treaſure. There ap | | 
of buildings in the neighbourhood;;/ but whether this 
had ever been a place of any note, we could not de- 
termine. About three miles from theſe tombs, we | - 
came to another river, which being ſwelled, again 
ſtopped our progreſs. It is very dan 


peared to be ſeveral foumlations 


ſtopped gerous s eroſling 
cheſe ſtreams, which take their riſe in the — 
» || unleſs'a man be well acquainted with the — ; 


and knows in which particular places they are 
ſhallow. However, at length we found a ford, and 
made the beſt of our way to Jubilee, leaving our bag - 
8155 behind, becauſe it rained - and hailed moft ter- 
ribly; and here we reſted ourſelves moſt of the next 
day, in a new kane that had been built by Oftar, 
baſka-of + Tviþolic/ ©3254 thts 20654 457525 Fiery BIT 
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This town called Jubilee is a poor place,  lyin: 
cloſe by the ſea- ſide, ſituated in a fine Hines, lying | 
was formerly of great repute, for in the time of the 
Greek Empetots it was à biſhop's ſee, Here it was 
that Severion, che Greek Arian Biſhop reſided; who! 
was ſuch an inveterate enemy to Chryſoſtom; and at 
laſt by his intrigues had chat great man baniſhed from 
eee, wn One Ibrahim, a Turkiſh+prince 
lies buried here in a meſquę built by himſelf; and 
cloſe to it; are ſeveral alms houſes for this poor. Tho“ 
the Turks hold the memory of this prince in great 


0 1 - 


mean às this building was; the people approached it 
GEE. "34 Rus : : | | 


Aue yet they permitted us to viſit both the 
$* . 1 5 ; - | y - F 


i moſque 
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ue 804 have been erected the empreſs Helena, their ſovereignty to this day. We went to view the 
| - a Ry inſt dhe r bos in her dime, palace of this prince, which ſtands on the north eaſt 


were frequent in theſe parts. All tliis nei urhood part of the city ʒ and at the entrance to it is a marble 
bo eee by Maronites, who are, in h maenner fountain, more beautiful than what is commonly to 
infinitely more inſolent than the Turks: They de, be met with in moſt parts of 7 Phe palace 
manded à tribute of us, which we were obli to within conſiſts of 9 courts; of which are 
pay ; and their pretence was, that it was for the ſup“ falling to ruins, and ſome of them appear- never to 
port of their biſhop, who claims a Juriſdiction over have been finiſhed.” The ſtable yards are curious, 
this part of the country as far as Aleppo. Here we. and there are ſeyeral apartments for wild beaſts. 
refreſhed ourſelues in the open air; and, in about an The moſt pleaſing fight this place afforded,” was 2 
hour after we arrived at the river Lions, ealled by fine orange N of 2 ſquare form, and divided - 
the Turks Mahor-Kelys, There we ſaw an image in änto four le 1 with walks between them, 
2 form of a dog, which, in antient times, was wor- I delightfully ed with orange trees, of a large 
| by the => vor At preſent its body is ſpreading Le, and all of ſo fine à growth, that no- 
pointed out to ſtrangers, layi aying with its heels up- thing could give more pleaſure to the ſenſes. We 
t 


the water; but le told us r ee quantities of fruit hanging over us; and the 
, ob a great 1 at . — f re ſtreams of freſn 9 runs thri 


Some of our antiont | geographers have confounded: ittle-canals; added fuch a ftagrance, as'exceeds' 
| _ river with Adonis, already mentioned; but real] N of deſcription. But delightful as this place 
4 convinced us to the contfarꝛ. Jy was, ſuch was the ſtupidity of the inhabitaats, that 
_ .. Qytr this ri ver is good bridge of four arches, and j{they made it a fold for and other eattle. Indeed, 
cloſet the foot of it is an inſcription in Atabic cha- ]{the Turks are the moſt indolent people in the world, 
| racers 3 ſetting forth, that it was the work-of Emir; for; they have no taſte for any thing of politenefs. 
8 Facardine, a perſon of greateminence, and who ere&ed; Their notions of moral and civil ice are not to be 
| GevaralifiryQures, of _— nature, for the benefit deſpiſed j but they ſeem to take ſittſe pleaſure in be- 
of his — oprnh ; croſſed this bridge, We holding the works of creation; aud much lest in cultt- | 
aſoended a rocky: — by means ol a paſſage cut vating the arts and ſciences. All their pleaſure ſeems | = 
| | | = to be of a fenfual nature; ſo that, in mamy parts, | 
nter — — ponbflity of }|rhey are but lierle' diſtinguiſhed from che beudes that 
ng between it and the ſea. Tue mewory of che periſh ; and mis is, pr F 
Antoninus is preſerved'in an inſeription cut notions taught them in the Aleoran. 
on heck; and here are ſome remains of a rock that ff On the eaſt ſide of this garden were two terrace 
ö * bare cut ane with Geared: er- and at, riſing one above another, each of them havis 
an aſcent ws. it of twelve tones. They had fever: 
nne difperied ſhades of orange trees; und at the north 
— wereTofty ſummer- houles, and other OE 
10 . by Fatardine as the cher ſeat, of h 


14005 43:1 «4, v3 ; a 
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ee how'this ef Mould 
topper 107 eontrive ary thing ſo el and" regular, 
Neur. "this place we ſa a chapel, ties St. — the Purkiſh-gardens- 2, afually nothing mote 
Georges who; actording-to the legend; firw'the'dia- || chan a:tonfuled — of trees, jumbled together with - | 
gon; but it is now ow into à moſque; We jj outiart or defign ; ſo that they ſeem like A natural y 
thought to have learned ſomething from the traditional thicket, rather than cultivated | But F. . 
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accounts of the Gvochs, cn rng this. per ſon called dine had been in Italy where he had "ſeen things ef 
St. George weer up F odor iu” rpor i ene another nature, and new well hö to imitate — in 
nothing of bim. ane 2 68. unother counry:Tridced; it appears by theſe Temains, 


de day-following' we! fog 1 eee hots ind that he muſt have been a man of taſte and abilities, 
formed that the river Damers ) which lay before us in ar above the common-taſt'of the Turks. In another 
our next ſtageg was ſodncreaſed bythe laute nains, that it en are to de ſeen feveral 17 for ſtatues, 
would he impaſſablel This place was im old times whenee it may be inferred, that this emir was 
called Bereytus, from which e ddl op i — 4 Mahometan 3 15 Ke en fe of that ppl 
luppoſed to have its _— he — [[fabſotercty pfohibitrs the ſetting! up of 
| 1 — — orenture whatſdever'; and this ſentiment was int 
name of Ju | ws — ö duced into the Alcoran in conſequence of the idolatry = 
2 ebe runden alen [fo the Heathens, and the image-worſhippers of the 
the moſt del ĩqhtful that can be ĩmagimedt It is fita- [{antient Jews. | 
_ ated:near the ſeu, iti u ſoil fertile and deligutfulg ru ſed At one corner of the ſane garden ſtands 4 ibo 
only ſo high above:the water a8 to befecurs* from'its/}{ ſixty feet high, deſigned; as — to have been 
overflowings, and from all the dangerous“ effecs of cart ied to a much higher elevation, toſerve as a watch- 
that clement; {Phe adjacent hills: ie e it th Prower, and for that ehd bull with high: Frm | 
freſh water, whichcis 3 y in vety firength ; ; its walls being twelve feet Hi a 
convenient fountuins, cut out wid ee wich ſcnis t chere is a fine view of the whole city 
le wi it to be of great antiquity; "otherwiſe it 1 . J church; faid to have been whe: lor 
| us nothing extraordinary to boaſt of.. [102 Jobm me Evanpelift 3-'but the Kir 8 
Wie have mentioned the Emir Facerdinie, converted it into a-mioſque, - fo that we Wike not 
and _— we add / fomerhi concerning him mitted to enter it! There is unother chureh i 
ef digweſnon- Is che zeſgn of the Sultan un Wich ſeems th be atitient; but, bein mo 
orat he was the fourtly:Bmir;' of Prises ef the fabrict, is ſuffered t remain in the Hands of 
Drumces, a people ſuppoſed to to have been de fcended ee, Gteerks,. Ir is atorntd wir And "72 
ſtom ſome: remains of thoſe Chriſtians who were de- Pictures; and amongſt the reſt is that of Neftorius, 
ſtroyed by the Saracens after the'cruſtdes. © These me Heretic, no indeed, nerally makes one k- 
for ſdme time betook themſelues fur ſhelter to f mong alÞ thoſe we find inthe reck churches ; though 
| it not bettey neither $ bis hefely;” nor LO” . 
chuſing to be edopet up in 4 corner, enlarged his neee uny'tuſng at all Wnzt he Was z for t 
dom inĩons down ire the ptuin, alh Along the fea:toufh . ignGrant, that all their knowledge'is con wy 44 
bs fur un Act The Grand Seigtior d luſt ing {ditions Bat xe moſt remarkable thing e eee 
jalous:of ſach afwelling power; attacked Hm; ans an bid t of a fait drawn at = 
a long beatd reaching down 6 hiv fave. LILY 
5 r 42 


had broks Loaf nd dag hiv" poltriey wegen 
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trove him back; to the mountains, from whence! he 
| 0 us it was N aaa tha and obſerved 


-696 TRAVELSOINR HO EGYPT,/AVABIA/ TURKY/PERSIA,'& i 
. - perſon of the maſt eminent virtue and piety in in! | neg came within ſight of Tyre, ſo much celebrated = 


time but his great | misfortune Was, that! the endow- both in ſacred and profane hiſtory, But alas! how | 
ments of his body were not equal to thoſe of his mindʒ mee eee, ee. for Which it was once 
mis threw: him into a deep melancholy, of which the renomned ! Ho different from tliat Tyre mentioned 
5 devil taking advantage, promiſed to graft him any by the Prophets a enen de Nin 41 
ting he wanted, if he would fall down and worſhip f And here we ſaw à divine prophecy fulfilled, which 
bim. The faint, though very willing to obtain what ſaid, that Tyte ſhould be as the top;of a rock, yea as 
Was promiſed, but unwilling to obtain it at that rate, Ia place for fiſhermen to dry their nets on; for the 
rejected it with indignation, declaring that he would I inhabitants are fewy nor have they any other way of 
bear any indignity rather than comply with terms pro- procutiog a ſubſiſtenee; but ihat of fiſhing. There is 
poſed by the devil. At the ſame time he took his not an intire houſe in the place, but the whole exhibits 
: Sear in his hand; to witneſs the ſtability: of his -reſo-|þſuch a pile of ruins, as may ſerve to humble the pride 
lutions, and behold, as a reward of his piety, he found of men. In one place we ſaw the remains of a church, 
the hair ſtretch; ; ſo that without giving him the leaſt II probably built herę ſoon after the time of "Conſtantine 


pain, they tell us it ſtretched down to his feet. I the Great. And here we may obſerve, that of all the 

lere is an old ruined | caſtle, and the remains of ruins of chriſtian churches which we ſaw between 

. - ſome other buildings, which ſeem to have been built I Aleppo and: Jeruſalem, we generally found the eaſt end 
dy the Romans; but we have no regular accounts of intire. We oſten wondered y lu this ſhould have hap- 


| them that eat be depended o.. * but we could not neither receive the leaſt in- 
March 19th we left this place, and in our way to formation, nor form a rational conjecture about it. 
tte banks of the Damer paſſed over a plain, on which Perhaps the Inſidels paid more regard to that part of 
was 2 grove of pines, yielding a moſt delightful ſhade. [| the ſtructure than to any other, or that the building 
We ſuppoſed it to have been one of Facardine's plan: in that part was more ſtrong than the reſt; but, what is 
tations, and to the left we ſaw a ſmall: village called I {till more probable; perhaps the Chriſtians redeemed 
Suckfal, It belongs to the Drunces, wha ſtill inhabit their chance] with money: : From the top of à ſtair- 
thoſe mountains, and the preſent prince is the grandſon Jþ caſe» in this Tyrian church, we had an unbounded 
of Facardine, and, like his anceſtors, never ſleeps in{} proſpe of the ſea, which filled us with ad miratiowm. 
the night, being always afraid of aſſaſſination. The iſland upon which Fyre ſtands is now covered 
I The river Damer frequently ſwells with ſudden rains, [| with ſand, and was formerly ſurrounded by a" wal, 
and. y unwary travellers are frequently drowned;| ſtanding upon the utmoſt! boundaries of the ea; in "its 
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At this 1 it Was very mild, and far from _ natural ſtate, it ſeems to have been of a #ircular figure, 
dangerous, and here we found ſome Turks ſtripped I with an area of about forty acres, and the foundation 
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naked ready to help us over, but: we did not chuſe to ef the wal is ſtill plain to he ſeen n 

d accept of their aſſiſtance ; having been previouſly ad- From Tyre we went to Roſelayn, celebrated fur its 
viſed of an eaſier ford a little higher up, where we ciſterns, ſuppoſed to have been built hy king Solomon, 
paſſed without any difficulty. : Theſe guides are ſure as a recompence; for the materia a furniſhed by Hiram 
to impoſe upon travellers, and if they are not ſatisfied If towards building the temple. But upon examining 
with what is given them, they do not Carle to drow [{ware, minw y: into the workmanſhip,” we were con- 


—— — 


_ — 


them, which they give out was aceidenta. I vinced that were nat of ſo great antiquity. How- 
Travelling two Hours further along a very difagree+ ever, this being aſcribed to Solomon, is a ſtrong p 

able road, we came to another river ealled Rule, uhich f of, that printe's munifcence, his public ſpirit, is love 
iſſues from the ſprings in Mount Libanus. The chan- {| of whatever was of utility; and although few of his 
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— nel is deep, and over it is: good ſtone bridge; and here [| works are now left, ye muſt have been numerous. 
| hong lng ere merchants uh belonged }] - One of 9 near a quarter of à mile 
if d the factory atDidpn: Theſe gentlemen conduct. from the e 8 3 2 
1 us to chat ety; and we pitched: Sur tents withaut = S he ground on the ſouth 
"a walls, by the 6de- of a ſwall ſhram of pure water! fide, and fix on the nortitingn 16 fog 
| "The French conful;cand all the: eee „The walls are only gravel and ſmall pebbles, but ſo 
| to the factory, inhabit a large houſe near the ſea ſide, at [| ſtrongly, 'cemerited; that one might ibe. apt to miſtake 
[ the foot of which there is an old;mote,.-which ;Facar; [þthem for the ſalid rock! On the brink there is a wall 


dine cauſed to he pulled up, to prevent the unwelcome || ſtretching round this eiſtern eight fert broad. This 
approach! of tbe /Lurkiſh. galbes ; ſo hat at preſent |} ſtructure, though of foch a breadth at che top, is ne- 
1... ̃ᷣ . of . bolgw:; ard the water, which i Exceeding 
©  Tmaall rocks, about a mile diſtani from! the city td geod, flows:iu; underneath+: There is a. vaſt quantity 
the northw ard Illo water here, the ciſtern being well ſupplied fromthe 
Siqdon was formerly much larger, 3 more inhabited fountain head i and though: the ſtream that iſſues from 
than at N but however, it is {till well inhabited, it ſeems. four miles within 2 furlong and a half, yet it 
and probably many remains of antiquities lie buried || is always full. It. is ĩmpoſſible to lay, with tertainty by 
poder. the. Turkiſh puidiags „ „hom theſe works were donſtructed, but they are en- 
The French gonſal bere is obligetita viſit Jeruſalem || ceeding good workmanſhip z. 
every year, to ſes that the poor citizens! have juſtice From this place we travelled over a white promontor 
.done them by the Tue Iithrough Which there is a road two yards broad, ſup- 
We had written #0+this gentleman from Aleppo, ¶ poſed tp be the work of Alexander the Great. It is 
with à view 10 ſecure him ag A partner in our journey, ¶ cut quite through the mountains which overlook - tlie 
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but he had fet gut a Hay before we arrived. ſſſea; and the ſicepneſs.and depth, added to the raging | 
March the 20th, we leſt Sidon, and; marched faſt, of the waves below, render the proſpect dreadful, an 
in hopes to be able to iovertake him, and paſſed by a fill the mind of the traveller with hurto r. 
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1 ruined village, ſuppoſed to be the: antient- Sarepta, ſa- Frem hence to the plains of Arca; the road is diſmal 
1 mops for; having been the reſidence of the , prophet and rocky, but theſe plains.are. well watered and fertile, 
Ebiah. It conſidis of a few; houſes lying ſenttered on 


1 : : though ſor want of cultivation, they are: overgrown 
' 
L 


with-weeds, which in many places feached up to the 
bellies of gur mules and horſ es. 

Travelling four hours more, we came to the city of 
Aera, lying in the neighbaurhood of Mount Carmel, 
being waſhed on the weſt” by the Mediteranean ſea, 


Three hours mote brought us to the banks of. Caſimeer, 
a broad deep river, over which, was formerly a ſtone 


if bridge, the;piers.of-wbich.:are ſtill ſtanding, but the 
9 | | 2 9 broken down, their places being ſupplied 


with beam and planks, very eareleſsly lajd over. Here, ¶ and: boundet} on the eaſt arid north by the plain. This 
notwihſtandiog we paſſed with great preczution, one is one of thoſe places: out of) which the children of 
1 of our horſes dropped into a: hole, but was fo ſtrong, I Iſrael- could never drive the antient: inhabitants. Its 
= that he am to ſhore without any aſſiſtance. original name was Accho, but when Ptolemy! enlarged 
=. From this river we travelled over ruinous grounds, [| it, he gave it the name of; Ptolemais. -'-- 0+ bo 
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TRAVELS INTO EOYPT, ARABIA, Tu RKV. PERSIA; fe. bp 
moſque and the tomb. Over the grave there is a great 


wooden cheſt, covered with painted callico, reaching 
every way to the ground, and round it are hung large 
beads on ropes, which give it the appearance of a 
button- maker's ſhop. It is a common practice 
among the Furks, to hang ſuch things round the 
tombs of the deceaſed; and ſuch was the practice 
of the antient Greek pagans, In the moſque are 
ſeveral pieces of curious church furniture, brought 
| hither from Cyprus, when that place was taken by 
the Turks. Theſe ark kept as trophies of their 
victory over the Greeks in the Levant, for the Ma- 
hometans make no manner of uſe of them in their 
reli ious worſhip. 12 E O08 at TE 4-54 . 
— it is very remarkable of this Sultan Ibrahim, that 
there is no mention of him in hiſtory, and yet the 
Turks are fully perſuaded of his exiſtence, although 
they cannot tell the time, nor indeed any thing at all 
worth-mentioning.” They ſhe wed us à grotto near 
the ſea, cut out of the ſolid rock, in the midſt of ſeve- 
ral ſepulchres, and here they told us he frequently 
reſided; but this is no more than oral tradition, 
handed down from one generation to another. They 
likewiſe ſnewed us an oratory, where; they ſay, he 
performed his devotions; the front of this (oratory 
looks towards Mecca, for all the Mahometans are 
bobliged to look that way When they pray. This was 
intended to divert them from image worſhip, and to 
impreſs upon their minds a lively idea of the inviſibi- 
lity and ſpirituality of the Divine preſenc e 
About two furlongs from this place, the Greek 
Chriſtians celebrate divine ſervice; in a grotto, open 
towards the ſea, and the altar is only a pile oſ ſtones. 
Alb along from hence to Jubilee, are fragments: of pil- 
lars, 3 other ruins, which ſerve to ſhew: that it 
was once à great place, and no doubt celebrated for its 
ſplendor _ the Greek Emperors reſided at Con- 
ſtantinop 8 | * 
At the ſouth gate are the ruins of a theatre, on one 
ſide of which the ſeats of the ſpectators ſtill remain 
entire, but the Turks have blown up part of it, and 
built houſes on the reſt. The outward wall, built of 
large ſtone, is near four feet thick, to which ſtrength 
we may attribute its having been ſo long preſerved 
from the deſtruction carried Gb h this part of the 
world by Turkiſh barbarity. In the mountains above 


8 


5 Jubilers there are a ſort of people called Neures, who | 


have no particular religion, but always profeſs the 
ſame principles. with the people who travel among 
them; with Jews, they are Jews; with Chriſtians, 
they are Chriſtians; and with the Turks, they are 
Turks. They are extremely ignorant, but at the 
ſame time they are cunning enough to ſteal privately 
from ſtrangers, when they can 

On the oth of March we left Jubilee, in hopes of 
better weather, of which there was ſame proſpect, 
and in about four hours we arrived at the Balanea off 
Strabo, called by the Turks Baneas; and here we 
were obliged to pay tribute. This town lies upon a 
clear, ſwift ſtream, about a furlong from the ſea, 


and has at preſent a ſew inhabitants. Near it are 


many ſquare towers, and ruined buildings, which ſerve 


to ſhew that it was once a very conſiderable place. 


Travelling about three miles further, we ſaw a caſtle 
on the top of a hill, which the Turks told us, was 
once a place of great ſtrength; having ſuſtained ſeve- 
ral ſieges during the crufſades. This is probably the 
place to which the biſhops of Balanea removed, to 
avoid the inſults of the Saracens, during thoſe long, 
deſtructive, unneceſſary, and ruinous wars. 
Next day we arrived at Fortoſa, the antjent Ortho- 
era, formerly a biſhop's ſee, and frequently mentioned 
in the hiſtories of the cruſades. On one fide it is 
waſhed by the ſea, and on the other it is fortiſied - 5 
double wall of: coarſe marble, built in the ruſtic 
faſhion... Between the walls is a ditch, and on the 
outſide is another; dividing the outer wall from the 
country. The entry tothe fortreſs; is on the north 
_ fide over a draw bridge, which leads to af. pacious 


an opportunity. 


ä 


| 


* ” 


although it was arched over with ſtlone formerly; ani 
was for many centuries a Chriſtian church. It has 
41] the appearance of a church, and on ſeveral parts 


of the walls are fine carved images, alluding tothe 
; . * 2 5 : 


Gilpet Hifloey} oo 10167: „ lh wi 
Part of this church has been converted int a 
caſtle ſome: years ago, for there are ſtil} ſomes 
holes for guns to be ſeen on the north wall. On the 
ſouth and eaſt ſides the eityyformerly ſtood, and was 
a place of great ſtrength, but.now there is little left 
beſides a church, which ſtands about a-furlong eaſt of 
the caſtle. The walls and pillars are of à for bf 


rough marble, and ſtill ſo well preſerved; that à mall 


expence would reſtore. the whole again to a beautiful 
ſtate; but it is melancholy for Chriſtian travellers to 
ſee ſuch a firieedifice turned into a ſtab ve. 

Travelling about three miles further, we came to 


Arandus, where we pitched our tents upon an emi- 
nence not far from the ſea. Here: we obſerved n 


earthen wall, ſtretching eaſt and weſt | farther than u 


furlong, with parallel ſtairs cut all along its ſides. 


It is ſituated above two furlongs from the ſea, in 3 


flat marley ground. It is difficult to fay for what 


a Canopy: . CC 
It is poſſible this might have been formerly a tem- 


K — 


8 0 


apartment, Wade roof has been partly blown. down, 
Vor. II. No. 59. 7 | 


had ſtone bridges oer them, which is not v 


purpoſe it was intended, and ſtill more difficult tp 
believe that ever the water flowed ſo: high. Here is 
a court upwards of fifty yards ſquare, hewn out of n 
ſol ĩd rock ; and in the, middle of iti ĩs a throne com. 
poſed of four ſquare ſtones, one on each ſide, one be- 
hind, and the fourth daid over the others, to ſervt for 
' ; 1 1 


- 


ple dedicated to Hercules, it being the conſtant prac- 
tice. to worſhip that deity in the open air; and if ſo, 


then the throne, which is three yards high, muſt hae 
been the place for the idol, who fat thiete to receive 


divine adoratiad;:: {£7 a ge og inte 
About half a mile to the ſauth we made dur 
way into tuo towers, through weeds, rubbiſ, and 
briars; and we found theſe: buildings divided into 
vaults, ar 77 * dead. Some of them 
were upwar eight feet long j though we could 
not infer from Le e. the bodies the 
were deſigned for were of ſuch gigantie fizeo At ithe 
ſame time we could not help being ſu 
f into theſe: ſolid rocks any further! 
nece or the purpoſe they had in vier. 
— the ll ths * 


very famous place, perhaps the-Ximyra of, Strabo, 
or the ſame with ſi 21 of: the Zeniar ites men- 
tioned in Geneſis x; but this, however is rather 
conjecture, though not at all improbable: 45 v 

ving this part of the country,” and theſe remains 


of antiquities, we travelled over a ſpacious plain f 


about twenty miles in length, and finely watered with 
the moſt delightful ſtreams. Each of theſe ſtreams 


, 


mon in many parts of Lartar. 


— - $44 
—- „ 


As we drew near to Tripoli, our mule drivers were 


* 


afraid to advance, leſt: their beaſts ſhould be preſſed 
for the public ſervice; which was afterwards the caſe, 
notwithſtanding our uſing every caution to prevent 
it. We ſtaid in Tripoli a week, and met with very 
generous treatment fore. Haſtings; the Engliſh 
conſul, and'a'merchantof 

day we dined along with Mr. Fiſher by the fide of a 
river, in a neat delightful valley, about a mile eaſt of 
the city. Acrois this valley, from one hill to 
another, is a magnificent aqueduct, which con 


as much water as ſerves all the inhabitants f Tripoli. 
It is not a. Eurkiſh-work:;; and as it is called the 
| Prince's * it is the opinion of moſt trade 


that it was firſt erefted by Godfrey of Boulogne, hi 
he was king of Jeruſalem, during the cruſudes. 

Tripoli ſtands a little above à mile from the. ſea, 
having two hills, one to the eaſt, upon which is a 


caſtle, commanding the town; and another on the 
weſt, ſtanding: between it and the ſea. The latter is 


- 


ſaid to have been at firſt raiſed from the fan uf the 


A r together in a beap, and dai ineteafing 


N in 


« 8 S 


* 


iſed that men 
than was 


mber of ruins; we ſaw here, ; 
we concluded that this muſt have been once 2 
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name of Fiſher. One 
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err - 


: aging the conſul;- who in the eveni 
s to. 
tion by a preſent which we ſent him. No perſon of 


8 deep root has this practice taken in the minds of the 


empty-handed, ocherwiſe 


6) 28 r to diyine ſervice by beating one wood- 
0 151 
nnch. 


ina very irreverent, indecent manner. 


 _ Five'\@mall: 
in the .middh 


chat part of the 


. vice, although: it is extremely 


| wondered ut; when. ke: who [officiates at-the-altar, is 
und, te prane the vines, Maur tents by the water ſide, during a moſt Eroadful 
orm of wind and rain. In the morning we found 
| the river of 2 
ewiſe to ſatisfy the 8 demands of the tempeſt. 
out of them 


_ there is not u 


manner z for the- Putks are neither ſtrangers to the 


SN „ nor of e heh Which . us 
e e TY en on 
ee c 


- 
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in ſuch a manner, that if ſome of cheir old 1 
dies are to be believed, it will one day prove grave 
of the whole ei 


28 as" ö Put of this; tho inhapitants len 
m 


On the eleventh of March we dined. with. Mr. 
introduced 


baſha, having firſt ſ:cured a welcome recep- 


— 


rank who is a native, can be viſited here without a 
preſent; which cuſtom: is not only univerſal in the 
caſt, - but: likewiſe of antiquity. -\ Nay, ſuch ||; 


ple, that even the poor who havenothing valuable 
la give, will r E horte, N 4 thing grow - 
ng in their gardens ; m no means. come. 
— 2 5 — be conſidered as 
dionouring the perſon whom they . TY 
In. the afternoon. of the | 12th we viſited 4 gra: 
onvent called Belmotant, founded on à very high 
rock, ſcarcely acceſſable. From the eee | 
LT for the ſea, and all che country round. 
he chapel is. Ia but dark, and no perſon muſt 
x N r but the prieſts; a cuſtom chat takes 
el ace in all the Greek churches. As the Turks will 
e 6 uſe of bells, theſe monks ſummon their | 


_ 


Their des tnoficat Att „ and hymns, 

t Chriſt and the Virgin Mary ; but they ! The pri 

be prieſt 

walks | round the altar three times, and perfumes it 

with incenſe, repeating at the ſame time ſeveral pra mn 
es, ny each hay having. a li ted taper: 

t into the body of bot 
church, and placed upon a . kal table, —.— with 
1 clean linen cloth; and then the prieſt preaches 
ofpel where it is recorded our 
. fed. the multitude with five loaves. After 

thedeacdn comes and breaks theſe cakes into ſmall 


bite, and pigſents them in 2 baſket ts dhe congregs- 


Weed of the people preſent. cat 2 bit, after which the 
prieſt prohounces: the denediction, and then diſmiffes 
the people. This is their evening fervice, and the 
fame which the Roman ics. call Veſpers. 
Around the inſide of the church are ſtalls, ſuch as 
are uſed in che chapel 
2 ; and from __ ſtall a crutch, on e 
lean while they Lack nies 5 it being con- 
e uring ny part. of the ſer- 


Phe young 
monks uſe theſe as well en ayws, alt 

mould only be for oſtentation. There were 
monks in this oonvent, whom we found to 1 
natured iadiftrious men; but fo very/ighorant, that 
they could not actount far the meanin ako ceremo- 
nies uſed in their religious worſhip.: The chief of the 
convent was ſo „ as to * the Comſul; that 
we did chem as moch honour by our viſit, as if the 
 Mefliah had honoured them with a: viſit from Heaven, | 
But neither their ignorancenor {implicicy will be much 


abliged to bultisate che g 
and take dard of the Lad ocher ue. 55 
Fheſe labours the pobr <reatures ate obliged to 


2 in order to as themſelves a ſubſiſtence, 


the Turks, who arecomtinualt | Ox aa 
all the fruits of their labour. that there 
are not more miſerable: creatures in the world, than 
theſe: Greek monks, and got they. are. ſo churteous to 
Sen com 
power tu relieys:” 
On the th Ef Nfareh, de viſited the baſha a ſe- 
cond time, um were received: in a very courteous 


20 


n 


PY 


een aciother,. PE Nan > of, the 
view of 


Uihe city, laying open de the ſeag and desended from 


$'of the colleges in our univer- 


The (firſt, thing to be done, is to ſend a preſent, 
that bei en e neceſlary,, and then a time is 
faxed for the perſon to attend. He is met by a ſervant 


lat the outer gate, who conducts him to another ſer- 


vant, and thus he paſſes from one to another, till he 
comes to the maſter, who #eceives him lean ing on a 
couch, for they uſe no chairs. This couch is called 
the Divan, and. is about eighteen inches high from 
— floor, ſpread over wah nee and ous to 
can on. 

They are. ſuch a lay, i olent ele that they 
fared - rw part of 12 time in repoſing themſelves 
on theſe couches, which they have decorated in the 
moſt coſtly manner. As ſoon as the. periom approaches 
the fide of the Divan he puts of his ſhoes, and ſtep- 
ping up, leans down belide the matter. of the houſe, 
if he is a man of high rank, ſuch as the baſha was 
whom we: viſited. In this manner were we conducted 
into the baſha's apartment, who. diſcourſe with us 
very familiarly, and with great goad-natuze: tie en- 
tertained us with ſfweetmeats, : coffee, und her bet. 
It was natural for us to conſider many ot theſe: cere- 
monies as ridiculous; but when cuſtom has eftabliſhed 
any thing, it becomes, as it were, à ſecond nature; 
and paſſes among ihe inhabitants as a Wen _ 
as not to be dif; nſed with. ieee E.: ; 

Having finiſhed this viſit, entrant pita. n 
port, which is halt in mile döiſtant from 


the force of the waves by two imall iſlands, one of- 
which abounds with birds, and the other with rab- 
bets ; and therefore ihe one is called Bird Land, and 
the other Rabbet Iſland. At convenicat diſtances 
from each ozher along the n ſquare towers, 
to ſedure tha place from pirates, but they have: neither 
arms nor ammunition in them. In the fields, near 
the ſea, are ſome grand ruins : for here were formerly 
three cities — near each other, from whenee 
the name Tripoli is derived. On the 15th our com- 
pany were impatient to continue their journey, but 
we were prevented, becauſe the muleteers were not to 
be found j they having (fled in fear from the ſervants 
of the Baſha of Sidon, who were abroad preſſing 
mules for their matter.” However, about three 
o'clock; we furniſhed ourſelves with freſh-beaſts, and 
travelled. forwards, keeping cloſe to the ſea, which 
brought us to a high promontory, which was both 
ſteep and rugged. On the other ſide of it we had an 
open vie w of the ſea; and paſſod into a narrow valley, 
the entrance of which i is- nen caſtle, Worn 
\Temfeida.. W wr” 

About half an hour after we paſſed by Faire; 3 bit 
ae very few remaining marks of ies ever h : 
been a place of any conſiderable note. Three h 


| 


an will med u tear where dy 


more brought us to Gibyle, called dy the Greeks 
Bibulus, famous for the Temple of Apollo, whois 
ſuppoſed to have been born bere. It is encompaſied 
with: a wall, a dry ditch, and bas ſeveral ſquare 
forty yards diſtant from each other, and was 
formerly a place of great extent, and very handſome; 
though at preſent there is nothing in it remarkable, 
except ſome. pieces of antient pillars. Thence we 
paſſed over a ſine ſtone bridges and lay that night in 


bloody colour, procerding, doub btJeſs, 
from ſome mineral that had been waſhed inte it 
Here we found to be true what is 
ſerted by Lucian, that at certain ſeaſons ee 
this river is the colour: of blood. The poets tell us, 
that it weeps blood for the death of Adonis, Who was 
che favourite of Venus; and vas here torn to picees 
a wild boar; ſo that the river was, from him, 
called Adonis; but the Turks call it Ibrahim. 
Having crofled this river, we came into a 6 
lying between the ſteep mountains of Seen: fa 
mous for its excellent wines . and near it is 2 part of 
the ſea, called the Bay of Juria. At the. urther fide | 
of chis bay there is an old tower, ſquate built, and 


RRR * 


tad | A; 

the wars. between the, Chriſtians and; 6h 
12505 aber a long ſiege, 2 6 Was totally 
ſubdued, by the latter, who 7 9 themſelves, when 
it for all-the tr ble it colt them, by la) iog it in ru 
and from this deſtruction it has nete 9 Able to ty 


cover. F rom the remaigs of, its Wa 77 Tampaf ris, and 


* ditches, it appears io have been a place of gfeat engl. | 


Here, among other. ruins, are the remains, of a large 
church, which formeriy belonged to a nunnery. 


took this | 
90 May.t Noch 4201s, when, the Saracens. ook us e ik ind thy 


of the, nunnery ſummoried 


| rm, | 
Hos 5 5 together, and repreſented. 10 them What 0 


were likely to ſuffer from the e 95 undoubte 
would ra wh them. She adi ded, that the only y; way to 


preſerve 
Courage, and imitate. hex example. This  they,pro- 


WM 


miſed Sfaihfalhy t to do; when taking up a 195 e, ſhe þ 


mangled, her;features i in 175 an extraordina anner, 

iber r þ Was hor 1 to behold. a 73557 her Meek wer re 
rd in ing the ſame methods, fot the 27 

tion of their chaſtit ny and thus ig sforn 

ſelves. from perfec 


5 cles 0 
and deteſtation. The enemy ſoon. aſter broke ih! el 


convent; ; nd, bein * 8 J 
entertained of grat Ayn their. 

| 18559 to the word. A* 

ang that th 


SES Y 


con 080 by a band 
th e middle, way, Py, 5 75 
c a. as muc 


of Toki, 9 ſets, We took, 
lain. Eſdraelon, in order 40 
ble, falling in with ne Atabs, 


Turk do all they can to foment divi among t 
wild. people, by "ths up ſeveral £ Ve s Over, 215 
tribes, « depoling the old opes, arid sees new ones in | 


elr . 1 Which 5 create. contrary intereſts 
| and; arties amongſt them z 8 them from ever 
5 Ah under one prince; "which ſhould they ever have 


to mY hey. would become formidable fo thpl] 


Tarks s, Who never yo ſubdue them Fo. Ko 
ever uſeſul this Turkiſh policy miy be Ty 85 
yet a traveller is ſure to e by. ii: Yo 1 made ch 
prey of, eich party of Atabs, ee 8 as lie happens fl 
to come in their way. 

Having trayelled along the coſt of the 345% of Acta, 
we came to à river, which we ſuppoſed to be Belus, 
from the ſands of which it is ſaid glaſs was firſt, made. 

That night we took up our lodging in a kane, callec 
Ane where we were well accommodated, an had a 
fine prolpeck 
Eſdraelon, which ſerves the Arabs for' paſturaj 3 

-* Here 'we found our tents extfétne moiſt rom che 
den, which had fallen heavily icr the night; which 

itited out to us in the (cleareſt manner what the. 
Pfalmiſt meant by the dew of Hermon; for. 17 858 

Hermon and mount Tabor were but at a lint! diſtar 

from the ſpot on Which. we encamped, and Nazaret h 
was juſt in ſiglit. 

Our fituation was far from bein 1 7 or 7 0 
each ſide of us were pitched the ing. of to tribes of 
Arabs, enemies to each other. T'o the ethit, or chief, 
of one of them we paid 2 tribute in the morning, and 
he received us very civilly at the door of his me but 
he conceived a fancy for ſome of 8 cloaths, Bhich, 
we were obliged to part with without mur murin 


he next _ by wary at Samaria, the. capital. city. 
1 the ten tribes, after they had 18 e under King 
Rehe boam, 8 name from 


erod the Great chan 

amaria to Sebaſtia, in honour of ih emperor Au- 

| - It ſtands on an oval. mount, overlookit 
uitful 'va 


little of its antient grandeur remains. On the north 


ſide there is a lar 144 * piszza, ſurrounded by pillars, 


ſuppoſed to have been part of a church built by Helena, 


in honour of John the Baptiſt, who yas here impri- 
ſoned: and - beheaded, to. e the revenge of an a- 


lultereſs. | 


The Turks have built a Vitle moſque. over the dun- | 
geon, in which the blood of that faint was ſhed.;' and 


"Fo mY it * Chriſtians for a trifling piece of money. 
o. II. No, 59. 155 5 


heir "chaſtity, was to ſummon up Al their 


OY | 


nd Wil, þ hin we "et. 1 ent ll 


Were at, 5 115 yarianee with the. Fork $. 155 | 


& of the fertile, but' uncultivated plain Lf 


aey, and à circle” of Rille at'3 a diſtance, 1 


was lere be Hl Ant 6 t rea. / 
ine Saracens 1 ; 


. 


1 Naplofa, called In 
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by 


MY of . being Aiſpoſcd” into Rk beds as 
„ | Pp 


About four miles of 
{criptire SyCchar and 8 chem 


it ſtauſds in a low valley, 
having mani, el ea tie 


orth, and mount Geri- 


aim oh) the uth, "It 2.— wn mount! Getizirii God ol 
gommande he bleſſiiigs t 


0 be pronounced on ne 
beople of. * 1 3d. the cure welke uttered from 
47 Abel q 
5 the farmer of 5 5 the Sioiaritins had a em- 


pi 3 our. * was on earth; But it was demo- 


[hed by the R 18 At preſent there is 4 fall 
not ſee their wörſhip. The Jews, ' 
who hate them more than they do Chriſtians, te j 
that they worſhip a calf, in the ſame changer as the hue 5 
ibes did of old; but this ſeems to be falſe. While” 
we were here, we viſited the chief prieſt of the Sams- . 


itans, 85 Napgloſa, a and had 4 long converſation-with 


im, One queſtion we aſked him, among many i 5 


was, relating to. the - mandrakes wh Treat gave to 
Rachel for the purchaſe's Her huſbat 5 embtaces. 
. The prieſt told us, it Was an 4 5 me, d 


'for we met with ſeyeral of theſe plahts in our way to 
Ark rufalem,” This prieſt WAS 2 man of ſome taſle, apd | 
bad ſeveral 00d books in his library ; ; amo g which, to * 
bur. &re 15 7 0 5 we found he fir ſt vol me of de 
12 Poly yglo pile, and a 48 wi? the Samarits 
Pentareuch, Which we "Would" hav Ka, but he 
would by no "means part with it” Tuts town. is i 
well 7 wh but meanly built, Config of two frees, | 
[running parallel to each of er, under mount Geri- 
[Zim g. it is the or of A 
HE: re, abliged to 6 ge, 2 
We then ſet 1 for "Jadalve* Well, metitioned 
in the fourth chapter 5 | * Where the empreſs . 
lena erected. a church, of which "ning rom ains 
tept Tome parts of ke foundiri6r;"* is an 0 
2 4 over; the well, on the mouth of which 12 4 
and while e we were there it was full of 


. dh 


Froad flat 
| Mg. ch contradi s the ty 1 55 . 3 it 


is dr all the” year ? rg ende 8 on tha day hen 
our aviour .converſed wi the womin, of Shins 110 
Here ends the narrow valley bf Sichem, and preſents 


2 ſpacious, open field, watered with a maſt deligheful 


ſtream, This night we. la at Kane Labau, and the 
next dy purſued dur Journty ; bur not without ſome 


| Fatigue, over. à rocky mounten, from which'we de- 


ſcended 3 into a nartgw valley, lying . two 
hills. Here is d be 1 4 5 place Fs Jacob, Get 1 
abgels aſcending and deſcending. in villen; antt this is 
very practicable, We paſſed on through ſome plan- 
tations of olives, and in leg . th hours arrived © 
at the ſmall village called Beer. Helena th th e em preſs 0 
ergeted a church here, on the ſpot. where it is dai the 
Virgin Mary ſat down to lament for Her fon, When the. 
was ike to ſeek him in Je ufatem, and "wh 
the: found ies. 6 5 1 amon ig” SrpS'n doctors. Alb tt iP 
from Kane Laban to 
K Teen but rocks and 1 pet's b grims pers > 
preatly deceived i in fin count by dj t from” 


what t y had expected, 9 7 Botkiltig but Uatrei Hils 


in a country where Joab ones matched one hundred 
and thirty thouſand Wabei men, beſides women _ 
children. Let theſe” rocks and hills are 3 Bog 
vered with, eatth,. and by induſtry r 
ſufficient ſubliſtence for the inhabitatits, no leſs pho 4 , 
it been à place in a flat country. Nay, there is reaſon / 
to believe that it produced much more thai was neceſ- 
Gary; fo that they had enough to” ſell to cheit neigh. 
bours,. 
Tn the cultivation of theſe mountains, Ther manner 
was, to pull up the ſtones, and place th in, lines al 
the c we hills, in the Lin of * 2 us 85 e 
means they f ne) the mould from dab down, - 
or being waſhed away by the rain. Theſe * formed © 
ſeveral beds of excellent foil, rifing gradually one above 


| another, from the bottom to the top. 
The plain country was well adapted for don and 


paſture land; and the hills, though Improper for the 


2 4 
le;fruit,as Jar © 2s 40 a road. leaf. 
ww 1101 in th tive.” hk we 05 to be "of 1 


[urkiſh baſha, "where we 


is nothing _ - 


—— — 


en RAV 


15 which, confi its the principal of the ans 
| oft ſeveral 1 in 90955 ze ff Wy arts] 
of t ' count ry ee de HY Ne er ner, fe | or 


ö e a 


1 99 0 country: where ' we, ſaw 15 h ruined.yillages, 


2 Gele ie top of a hill, havis 8 
| wit Ramoth, the dean of Saul, on the, ri) rights” In 


— ——— — 2 — 


down, WE, $a Eris to 


- - ſelves acquainted w 


| hewn out of the 


ms ee FE 050 Mes or mine in 


_ 


plz n Fa ns. 17 v nes and. olive 9 5 and the great 
E. 8 e Hi "the Dead Bo ere, Sodom! ood, 
was of great Fir in ee for even "at 
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at. it ſme] Is. of hon 7 
Pr: he e 1 food Pls the in the eat FLOG 


corn,. | 1 . is countr 
abo 1 I 5 125 1 "7 8 certain 7 te 
able to maintain A 2 number of Inhabitants, ahd 
the. Fu r fo, N it is conſidered' that the conſtitu- 
ies, and the nature of the climate, | 
inglines 1 t to be more abſtemious. than in colder 
cou ntries, Vier. Beer we travelled through a wild, 


— — W 


with in two hours came within icht of Teruſalem, 1 
ße mountains of 
on che, left hand, and the pfaing of Jericho, | 


gur more, we came up to the wall. of the Holy 


Cs ng, entered by the Bethlehem gate, after baving 
been 1 8 e 68 boo? before we could obtain Ide 


bn, 3 ſot without leave from the governor, no 
b k, 28 Fa <ul European Chriſtians, can be ad- 
1 2 | cept ſuch 3 come along With A public am- 

A "M oweve ry as.. we feen with in the 9 45 
the Fr W ated w t reſpect, 
arid. ſu HP to fi de. in I . 1 85 h favour. 
could: pot oth wi o have been 5 us. At the 
conſul oole we lodged every pight we'tarried in 


J OG WY: and boarded. with, the 59 


en Frags friars 


Latin gon Who, t dent juſtice, treated 

Þ e hi i vl lity, pon ” Alte gg; 
di gd Fe (ou nc noi re pe that coul 1d ra their 

Bs arrived at. t feruſh dem the FRI 0 in Paen 


a cebmpanie' 
5 church of Fr bel Ep 2 8 the doors 
e found, arge d y a large body o of Jani- 


Turkiſh, ſoldic 1875 ſho obliged ext layman 
7 A to p 12 dollars, and 
every. "eccle 220 e money being paid 


"out and into the 
church at common hours Juri g the whole feſtival; 

but t thoſe who want to goat: extraordinary hours, muſt 
pay it again, The doors are locked up on the even- 
ing of ood Friday an not o e. till Eaſter-day, | 
the. r being ted. Hete we ſpent 
all that time, and in. e of viewing 


ing i BY. place, and. making our- 
13 12 2 2 one ceremonies. "The church! 


— 


is built on hich is an eminener 
upon the . dee . 1 formerly ſtood 
wi jour 1 e city, and reckoned i infamous as being. 
appropriated. to. th 105 550 of malefactors. But 
fince che Savio a Fered here for the fins | 
of his pegplg, it has. been. ich reverenced, and ſo 
uch reſorted to, chat it is encompaſſed within the} 
Walls of the city, 'W , to 8 room. for it, Mount 
Zi 28 has been ſbut out walls, 


order the fitzing of ous hill for the foundation 

85 . Who Chord it were obliged 
ain, area, which they did by cutting 
15 the . and e others ; j 


to re duce 15 to a 
takes? that 
hes were reckoned 


to be als N be bill wh in, or connefted 


i the $7 7 is, ot entire, 2 Non 
rate ary 27 83 at this day, fo high 
above the common 0 77 hee Abel, that there we, 

ty-on $10. up 
The holy ſc ale re itte, which . was at firſt a cave 
N Ander ground, is now as it were 

a grotto. Jo ground. | 
The church is one Ms paces, in 1 and 


* 


Wa 


4 


[buildings adjoining 


{forſaken che place, not being Far fry 0 f 


be a ſmall ſocie 


lixty broad, yet it is ſo eonttived, that it is | Amos 
to” contain Under its roof twelve or thirteen fana- 
aries; or places, repreſented to have had 'fome . 8 
cular actions done in them, relating to the death and 


reſurrection of Chriſt. Theſe ure in order N 4 


for we did not ſee ay thore. 


diets. 


K * 


2 Where he wail ſhut up while prep —— 
m 


for his crucifixion. 


4. Where he was nailed to the r may m_— 


4 Where the croſs' was erected. 


= 


burial; 


8. Where kis body vas laid in the ſepulthire; 


9. Where the a ERP. to the Women u | 


the reſutrection. 
10. Wher e Chrift : appeared ary Magdalene, 1 
Tue places where theſe nl My 2098 things' re. 


hating to our Saviour were done, ate all fuppoſed to 


contained within the- narrow precinas of this 
church, and are all diſtinguiſhed and adorned with” 


i funeral altars. 


In the galleries found the church, and alſo in Intle 
to it on the outſide, are ſeparate” 
apartments for the reception of, friars ad F rind, ip 
and in theſe places melt every Chtiffian' nation” 
ety of I each 'focie 
having its proper quarter afli aligned it i, crop the * 
ment of the Turks; hut they Face al Teer, 
725 them- 
ſelves under the ſeverity of hw” Turkiſh” extortions, 
The Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and Coptics, keep 


{their footing fill; but the Coptics have only two of 
the Armenians have run o 
much in debt to the Turks, that probably in a Mor | 


three poor monks ; and 


time they will tikewiſe dwindle away to h6thi 5 . 
Beſides theſe ſeveral apartments, each fratern 
its altars and ſanuaries, where ey are beide 14 


perform divine fervice, dceording to the forms laid 


Th rubjedt of which ref ith to 


down.in their own liturgies, an to exthude all other 
nations being preſent, accotding to the wilf of the” 
monks. But Be great prize contended for by the 
ſeveral ſects, is the privilege of being conſider 171 
the chief Who have à right to hy firft into 
holy . a privilege conteſted with ſo much 
animoſity, eſpecially between the Greeks and Latins, 
that in diſputing wich party ſkould go fickt into it to 
celebrate their maſs, they ſometimes proceed to blows, 
and the guardian of the Latins ſhewed us a great 


| ſcar upon his arm, which he told us was the mark of 


a wound given him by a ſturdy Greek prieft in one of 
theſe unchriſtian ſkirmiſhes, Theſe practices were 


carried to ſuch a height, that rhe French king inter- 


poſed and ſent a letter tothe Grand Signor, requeſt- 
ing him to order the Holy Sepulchre to be put int 
the bands of the Latins, and they on! i, permitte 
to ſay maſs at preſent in it, all other Chriſtians being. 
only ered to go in to view the curioſities. © 
be daily employment of theſe monks who reſide 
here, is to rim the lamps, and viſit. the ſanctuaries 
from time to time, accordingly as preſcribed by their 
ſuperiors. .* Thus they ſpend their time, ſometimes, 
for four or five years, together; and ſo far are they. 
tranſported by the pleaſing contemplations they enter- 
tain with themselves, that 9 never come out till 
they ** either commanded by their ſuperiors, or taken 


{away by death. There 6 always ten or twelve 


Latin Done. bel longing to this "church, who reſide, 
conftantly . With a preſident over them, ani 
make ever Fay 5 ſolemn progefſion to all the en 
ries and aftars, every one fin nging a Latin hymn, the, 
h place. As they are, 
much more polite, and more exact in their devotions 
than tlie reſt, ſo we ſhall confine our account of the, 
ee & . is practiſed x chem. 5 


; : 
* | : — Ie 50 N » 25 8 ; 
* 1 


x; The place where de was derided oy ce bl. 
2. The place when de gitter ene n ur, 


[ments 


Whete' the ſoldier” ſtood when na 
135 er os denn war net tro) iv | 
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Ar the fottine in of the evening; all the friars; and vary, the whole company attending as before to the 
5 in om is, fines nog ſtone of unction. This 4s taken for the very place 
Rete mall oratory on the north ſide of the holy where the body of our Lord was anointed, and pre- 
ane in order to go in proceſſion round the church; I pared for the burial. Here they laid it down; and 
ut before they ſet Out, one of the friars preached a cafting over it ſeveral ſweet powders and ſpices, wrap= 
ſermon in Latin in the chapel, © The moment he be- ped it up in the winding-ſheet, Whilft this was do- 
an his ſermon, all the candles were put out; ſo that [| ing, they Tung a proper hymn, and afterwards preached f 
5 Ke kept above half an hour in the dark, Ser- ſa funeral ſermon in Arabic. „ | 
mon being ended; _ perſon” preſent had a lighted || Theſe ceremonies wry over, they laid the ſup- 
taper put into his hand, as if it were to make amends [| poſed corpſe in the Holy Sepulchre, there to remain 
for the former darkneſs ; and the crucifixes and other till Eaſter-day in the morning. After attending ſo 
atenſils were diſperſed in ordet for bringing on the || many ſervices, and ſuch a number of ceremonies, we 
proceffion. . frog Dd HNDTL Tony Vorbis found ourſelves ſo much fatigued; that we were glad 
* Amongft the other crucifixes was one of a wry to get a little reſt. | | , | . 
large te, which bore upon it the image of our Lord, || The next morning we found the monks employed 
as big as tho life. This image was faſtened to the in making the inſignia of the croſs, and the name of 
otols with great nails covered with thorns, and be- [| Jeſus upon the arms of the pilgrims, + . 4 
ſmeared with blood; and it was ſuch à piece of work- The artiſts, or monks, who conducted this opera- _ 
manſhip, that we could not view it without a ſenſible tion, do it in the following manner: They have | 
5 emotion. This was carried at the head of the pro- I ſtamps of wood, containing eps od figures, and 
| eeffivny, and the company followed after it to all the || theſe are of different ſizes. Theſe ps are — 4 
nctuaries of: the church, finging a Latin hymn at in powder of charcoal, fo as to mark the arms. E hen | 
VVV Al they take two fine needles tied together, the points of 
| "he fitſt place they viſited wus the pillar where our || which they dip into a certain compoſition of gall, | 
ord was ſcourged, a large piece of which is kept in| gum, powder, and ſome other articles, and with the | 
à cell, juſt beſide the chapel of the Apparition. Here points make gentle punQures along the lines of the | 
another friar preached: a ſermon in Spaniſh, the ſub- [| figure, and then-waſhing that part in wine, the whole 
ee whict was our Lord's ſufferings. From thence work is concluded: e ö 
ey proceeded to the fanctuary, where another friar Here we continued till Eaſter- Sunday in the morn- ” 
preached in Freneh. And from the priſon they went [| ing, when we found the ſepulchre again ſet open, 4 
the altar, where the ſoldiers divided our Saviour's [| and the friars appeared as chearful as if there had | 
| age where they only ſung a Latin hymn. Ia real reſurrection. Nor was their joy feigned, what- 


rom this place they advanced to th hapel of Deri- ever their mourning might have been before; for as . 8 f ö 
fion, where a fourth ſermon was af in French. their Lents are kept very ſtrict, ſo when they are over, | 
From thence they went np to Mount Calvary, leay- I the poor prieſts are glad to be again permitted to par- | 


ing their ſhoes at the bottom of the ſtairs ; and here] take of good cheer. 75 
we ſaw two altars which the monks viſited, one where Maſs was celebrated in the morning before the Holy 
© our Lord is ſuppoſed to have been nailed to the croſs, {| Sepulchre, being the moſt eminent place in the church. 
| and the other where the croſs was erected. At the Here we found a throne erected for the father -guardi n. 
former of theſe they laid down the large crucifix upon who was dreſſed like a biſhop; and in the fight of 
the floor, and performed ſome ceremonies reſembling f the Turks he gave the hoſt to all that were diſpoſed to 
the proceſſion of the crucifixion ; after which a hymn [| receive it, not refuſing it to children of ſeven or eight 
was ſung in Latin, and a fermon preached in French, j| years of age. 1 
Adjoining to this js an altar where it is ſuppoſed the] This being ended, we left the church, and returned 
 Erols was erected; and there is a hole in the rock Ito the French church, where we dined in a moſt plen- 
\ which they confidently affirm to be the place where {| ful manner. 5 3 e Ir 
the foot of the orofs'was fixed. „ Dinner being over, we went to viſit the moſt re- 
Here they ſet up the crucified image; and the prior || markable places in and about the city. Goin firft 
of the convent preached a ſermon in Italian. At II to a large grotto, where there is a college of 1 airy | 
about a yard and a half from the place where the foot || viſe ; and the place is held in great reverence by the [| 
of the croſs was fixed, is ſhewn that cleft in the rock |} Turks, Jews, and Chriftians, as having been for- : | 
occaſioned by the earthquake, which happened when || merly the reſidence of the great prophet Jeremiah, | 
the God of Nature, Providence, and Grace was cru-{ who here wrote his Lamentations, and whoſe bed they | 
. when the rocks rent, and the grayes were] ſhewed us on the ſhelf of a rock about eight feet from | 
opened. This cleft appears to be about a ſpan in{{the ground. From thence we went to the ſepulchres . | 


—— 


r e ere 
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breadth at its upper part, and it clofes at about the of the kings, which were certainly receptacles for the 
depth of two ſpans; but it opens again below, and dead, formed at vaſt expence and amazing labour; 
runs to an unknown depth in the earth, There is|| but why termed the Sepulchre of the Kings, is a'queſ- 
only a tradition to prove that this breach in the rock || tion hard to be reſolved, no kings either of Judah or 
was. made by the earthquake that happened at our] Iſrael, mentioned in ſcripture, being buried here, 
Lord's paſſion z but that it is a natural breach, and] unleſs this was the burial-place of Kin Hezekiah, 
not made by any art, the ſenſe and reaſon. of every and that here were the ſepulchres of the fons of Da- 
thinking man who ſees it may convince him; for the vid, mentioned in the ſecond book of Chroni- 
Ades of it tally with each other. Nature and art are cles. 5 „ „„ 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each other; and had this rent We approached them at the eaſt end through an 
been cqunterfeited by art, we ſhould have ſeen ſome entrance cut out of the natural rock, which admitted 
marks of the chifſel ; but bere there are none, the{{ us into an open court of about forty paces ſquare, eut 
whole being natural and fimple. down inte the rock, with which it is encompaſſed 
As ſoon as the ceremony of the paſſion was over, [| inſtead of walls. On the ſouth fide of the court is a 
two venerable friars approached, one of whom per- portico, nine paces long, and four broad, hewn like- 
ſonated Joſeph of Arimathea, and with a ſolemn air wiſe out of the natural rock. This has a kind of 
of concern pulled out the nails, and looked down on architrave running along it in front, adorned with 7 
che feigned body from the croſs. It was ſo well con- ſculptures of | fruits and flowers, ſtill diſcernible, 
trived, that its limbs were as flexible as if it had been] though much mutilated and defaced by age, 5 
real fleſh ; and nothing could be more ſurpriſing than I perhaps by men's hands. At the end of the portico, 
do ſee the two pretended mourners bend down the arms on the left hand, we deſcended into the paſſage leading 
which were before extended, and diſpoſe them upon I to the ſepulchres. The door is now ſo obftrufted wi 
the trunk = ſuch a manner as is uſual with deadjjftones and rubbiſh, that it is ſomewhat difficult to 
| corpſes. The body was now received in a fair, largeſ{creep through it. But within there is a room about 
winding-ſheet, and carried down from Mount Cal- [| eight yards ſquare, 'cut out of the natural rock, The 
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alſo of ſtone. 


the dead. 


From hence we tu 


jacent fields, which. they render extremely fertile, 


which we dined, being accompanied and conducted to 


The fide: and cieling, with the angles, are ſo regularly 


executed, that the maſt; ingenious artiſts. could not] 
| 12 | 


h ve done them better. 


_ +1, From this room we paſſed into ſix other rooms, 
each beyond the other, and all cut in the ſame man- 


ner as the firſt. Of theſe, the two innermoſt are 


deeper than the reſt, having a ſecond deſcent of fix or 


Teven ſteps; and in each of them, except the firſt, we 
found. coffins of ſtone placed in niches along the ſides 
of the walls. They had been covered with curious 


ſtone birds, but moſt of them have been deſtroyed by 
ſacrilegious hands. 
walls were continually dropping with wet, and in 


The fides and cielings of the 


forme: times there had been paſſages here to drain off 
the water. There is only one door remaining to any 
of theſe ſubterraneous paſſages ; it is cut out of one 


entire ſtone, and formed like wainſcot; and, what is 


more remarkable, that the hinges of the door are 


In returning from theſe ſepulchres to the city, we 
were-ſhewn a filthy dungeon, in which it is ſaid the 
= het Jeremiah was kept priſoner, by order of king 


kiah. The following day the pilgrims, to the 


number of two thouſand, were conducted to Jordan 


the governor of the city, and ſeveral bands of ſol- 


ters for their protection; every layman. pays twelve |: 1 2 eir d ec 
| their curioſities, were ranged in the middle of the plain, 


franks, and every prieſt pays ſix; for without ſuch a 
guard none could travel, becauſe the country is ex- 


tremely infeſted by the Arabk”s = 
of Jeboſhaphat, and part of | 
mount Olivet, we arrived in half an hour at Bethany, 


Crofling the valle 


the firſt houſe in which village is ſuppoſed: to have 

belonged to Lazarus and his ti | 

ſhewn the ſepulchre, where it ſaid he was raiſed from 
We deſcended: to it by twenty-five ſteps, 

and arrived firſt in a ſmall ſquare room, through 

which we paſſed into one ſomething leſs, and here the 


body is ſaid. to have been laid; .we were obliged to 
pay a ſmall. tribute to be admit 
Turks, Who uſe it for an oratocy, hold it in great | 
veneration. EE | 


into it, and the 


At the bottom of a ſteep. hill we came to the Apoſ- 
tles. Fountain; ſo called becauſe, it is ſaid, the apoſtles 
refreſhed themſelves here hen they went to or re- 
turned from Jeruſalem... Nor is this in the leaſt im- 
robable, becauſe it ſtands near the road leading from 
Terasse o Jericho, and bubbles out a clear ſtream, 


- which in that country is very refreſhing. The moun- 


tain, where it is ſaid our Saviour was tempted of the 
devil, lies through an intricate road, variegated with 


bills and dales? and, though at preſent extremely 


barren, wears the aſpe& of a place that had been for- 
merly cultivated. The whole proſpect is moſt diſ- 
mal; preſenting nothing but rocky mountains and 
frightful chaſms, that appear to have been the effect 
of ſome ftriking convulſions in nature. In a deep 
valley to the eaſt are ſome ruined cottages, which were 


1 


formerly the habitations of devout pilgrims, who cet- 
tainly never could have pitched upon a ſpot mote 
rueful and melancholy than this, it being enough to 


fill the mind with horror to view it at a diſtance. 


From the top of one of the rocks there is a beautiful 
the Dead Sea, 


Proſpec of the mountains of Arabia, the. 
and the plains of Jericho. Quarantani is the name of 
the hill where it is ſaid our Saviour conyerſed with the 
devil; and on it is a. ſmall chapel, but we found it 
would be difficult to viſit it, becauſe there were a great 
many Arabs there at the time. ENT 

FW Ark nd tha ndaleve 
dred dollars from us, but the governor of Jeruſalem: 


. : 


droye them off with diſgrace, but would not take any 


of them priſoners. 


and arrived at the fountains of Eliſha, which that 


| prophet purged of its bitterneſs at the 1 of the 
neighbouring inhabitants. Theſe, waters 


I | | falling into 
a neighbouring baſon, diffuſe themſelves over the ad- 


Juſt beſides the fountain is an umbrageous tree, under 


« * 


ers; and near it is | 


ſolence to demand two hun- 


ed towards the plain of Jericho, || v | | 
11 travellers have ſaid concerning the apples of Sodom. 


| 


a; 


I be intimi ation wherewith this lavage parade 


The length of it, upon the. beſt information we coul 


conſiderable weight. | 
mains of thoſe cities ſo fignally deſtroyed for their abo- 
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it by. forty friars,. From hence, about. the diſtance 


nüt only a mean gentemptible villa 
inhabited by 5 ee ee e ahn 
The next-day we proceeded on to Jordan through a 


marine plants. Here in many places where the water 


has been dried up, ſeveral creeks, of ſalt are ſtill to be 


- 1 * : 


where impregnated... .. 


ſeen, for with this minerab the rock ſeemed to b 0 | very 


church dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, lying about 


a furlong from the river, and near the place where that 


of the river we were. intimidated by the appearance of 
Arabs, who fired upon us from the oppoſite ſhore, 
but it was happily at too great a_ diſtance to do any 
miſchief. | | | was] 


our friars, who were. the moſt wretehed of the whole 
company, . js really. rpribng. . The delperadoes hay- 
ing 


oon after retired, many of the pilgrims ſtripped, 


rapidity ;. and. ſecondly, becauſe of the. Arabs... 


pilgrims having finiſhed their devotions, and ſatisfiec 


that the governor. being thereby the better able to num- 


the governor not only permitted us, but likewiſe ſent. 


E 


we returned with ſuitable marks of gratitude. _ 


bable that in this place the kings of Sodom and Go» 


| morrah were overthrown, ab mentioned in Gen. xiy. 
In a coppice near the ſea, our guide, Who was an Arab, 
pointed to a fountain, the waters of which he told us 
were freſh, although we found them brackiſh and bit. 


ter. 


ward lies the plain of Jericho; and to the ſouth it 
ſtretches farther than we thought it ſafe to proceed. 


pl 
—— 


breadth does not exceed ſix or ſeven. It ought rather 
to be called a lake than a ſea; and in the mountains 
around it, the ſtones dug up, when thrown into the 
fire, emit. a_moſt intolerable ſmell. It admits; of a 
poliſh . equal to black marble; and there are ſeveral 
pieces of it kept in the convent of St. John the Bap- 
a Reon. CI TELE 
It is well known that ſeveral travellers have aſſerted 
that birds cannot fly over this ſea ; but as ſoon as they 


* 
* 


ate over it, fall down into the water, being ſufficated 


with the ſmell of the ſulphur. This, however, is ab- 
folutely falſe ; for we tried the experiment ſeveral times, 


and the birds flew over it in the ſame manner as they 
| would over any water whatever. Nay, we ſaw ſome 


oyſter-ſhells on the ſhore, from which circumſtance we 


Over the ſurface of the water, near the ſhore, is 
thick bitumen, which cannot be eaſily. diſtinguiſhec 
from pitch; and the waters are bitter and nauſeous, 
being of ſuch ſtrength, that they will bear N 
We ſearched in vain for the re- 


minations (Gen. x. 9.) but the guardian of the Holy 


| Sepulchre, aſſured, us, that ſomething of that nature 


8 


was frequently ſeen when the waters were low. Here 


we could not find any trees; which confutes. what ſome 


A little to the weſtward is a promontory, Where it 


is ſaid Lot's wife was turned into a pillar of falt ; but 


we had no time to viſit, nor. does it 5 75 that there 
are at preſent any remains of that ſignal act of divine 
juſtice. We may not doubt the truth of the 2 
account of this remarkable affair; but then it ſhould be 

——— ³¹ 10A rat -10 


of two miles lies Jericho, ſo often mentioned in ſerip- 
ture, but at pre Ie, 


plain, that produced nothing but ſamphire and other 


Here, we law the ruins of an old convent, and a 


holy prophet baptized the ſon of God. On the banks 


bi 8 


and waſhed themſelves, but dared not venture to 
ſwim. acroſs the ſtream; firſt, on account of its Nut 
Th 


ber them, might not loſe any of his tribute. Some of 
us having expreſſed a defire of viewing the Dead 4 | 


guard for our protection, an inſtance of generoſity which 


Within half a mile of the Dead Sea are ſcyeral pits 
of falt, -mach reſembling lime-kilns; and it is pro- 


To the caſt and weſt, the Dead Sea "is bounded | 
by mountains of a ſtupendous height; on the north- 


procure, is little more than "ſeventy miles, but the 


concluded that there are other.fiſh to be met with here, 


SIP AE 
we PER: 2 5 
Fel 6; 


ednſiderdcd that it is fo where "aid in {eHipture th 
pillar was to remain till the end of time. And Its 
A 7 A liftle temarkable that our Saviour did ht dell! his | 


A_—— and look at it, put ol id,” Remeny 1 
8 5c 


8 00 Greek thurch, where were e F re Al 
E tit 


| "wasſotrang, that chere Muff be 


15 bdeghn induſtry. 1 


| val _ 


terne. 26:5 183 


E manks;; _ ſhewed us 4 Boe. ro oe 
| refſio a man's s-body Up: dit. $s they te 
27 _ bed on which the prophet 550 en 1 
hi ; 


| . were burnt, becauſe the eee of the! 
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| women have milk more: plenti 


TRAVELS 1 
Hat this 


tes wife. 
In our return from dhe Pes Bt, we pred y an 


articularly” one over” the” altar, ke . 

. as: ale travelled here, the. mar” FI 10 

' great deal of it o 

the ſpot ; but it is loſt for want of proper eultivation, 

| There: were viſt Hutnbers of "bees, - 10 ge, 
gecl in labqur, that even ine . 5 of .th 

12555 ſpecies maeht, on Viewing in, ba de bee! 


.,. Haying reſted abbur fic hou in Gur 1606 Uh 


0g at half an hour after two in the, EEE oh 15 


5 oe ben oth % 15 


i eee of. 1055 CE whi 


5 171 nil Türe Fut. er 


10 9 Ii. 10. 
| Greek hriſink, ja ord; WOE IG 
| them ſelyes.;., 0 Ne — that, cer · 
| tai it , 4 ur 3. Wi nat tyy the guperiment 
| y. 1 25 es on in ountain, 6 ere they 4oldjus 
Vi [Philip'b aptiſed the eunuch z- but the ſace of dhe 
country. 25 been much Cart ſince that time, it muſt 
be falſe, becauſe. the road, near it is, 42 that it 
| will ba 0 J ork > and. leſs; a; chariot. 
| However, we 4's not. bo form a Jy ent of hat the 
| road once was rom ene rance; for it ia cer - 
tain 0 as another not the fountain, which 
was both, ſpacious,  convenienty hut 


barvienm? rb 24 o 
| nd. this fountain. lies; a, xilſage called St. 
e hoot . Nil, v —.— ed autbe 
re 
15 Hüncus, Jet in well cultivat » and — 
1 pt corn. gfapes, and olives; uche wa, mare 


which Tie + '{aid-to Have, reſted herſelf; . 
ev to vt the Redetaitr of a walk ind n in 


t beſt np 100 ih 


Thirdly, here. is 2 18 


1125 


LeFourthiyz we ws here, ſhewn the 16 mb of dakar! ; 
but it gad all the appearance of à modern ſtructare, 
although it is not at all, impfobable but that i it may 
New tre ike up ſpot where'the Wn inal ore ood. | 

ear it are picked up ſthall tones in the maps of; peaſe „ 


ol in the orderth 2. CHIC to us. is 
772125 e bouſe of? . | 
ho took qur Saviour in hig arifis' n 5 75 * and 
; bo G @rrhe appearance of the bij | Urae zel, 
fo long ex „ and T>earneſly ed for: 
=; Thee was the' famous, to * ttee, "ls 


azad which, according tb tradition, were once peaſe ; 


refuſed to give ſomè of ma to the Virgin Mary 

—__ ſhe was aue ene "Th previous to Her de- 
About three miles to the foyr hr or wee eg ſte 
choſe beautiful gardens and 8 17 A 
fill:conſidered ds the works of the wile king Solomon, 
— _ he' enuinierated zmong th 
as we read it large in the book of 

223 es. In returning from 0 remains of ,gran- 
deur and ye, we « pa 
which was certainly the work of King 90 87850 
notwithſtandin 2 , Prodigic ious ws 
have demoli e of it. ji is the 
grotto wherein © b.. oſep . ana” rebel, while they 
continued at 'Beitilchet: 91 4 ere they concealed 
theniſelves to'avpid- the "fury of Herod,” w ie”, 5 
dered all the children 0 murdered. The women 
here take the earth of the grotts,” and, 9 infuſed 
2 little of it in wine, drink it, in arde 
thei milk, imaginin —4 e "whiteneſs of it! 

ſom drops of the v 5 's milk, w DEB 
her brealks ane ſhe was a 


2 Fat 


roceeds 


ice upon weak minds, that when any 
are ſurè to aſcribe it to this == 

wr April the ad, "we 
5 "intending ts return to 


Ws ge 0 of | 


eee the command 6 7 


ns e ive 8 at eee 'w : 
Turk can five abovea 
* eg — e was inner he 


by an old aqueduc, 


to. increaſe | 


L from | 


ng the nfant,' and not. fc 
from any natural cauſe; , And fach . the fir firen 


ne. | 


fully than oth ths, [ey the | 


rulalern, a er Vie 


Dy 

_ ſring*theohvent of St. John the Baptiſt,” ang the [little 
1 , we crolſed the f | 
valley the angel deffroye Pond ole A 


Fis, the 
handſome dome on the middle of the roof, and a fine 
{ marble pavement, below.. ... | 
Ss the. other piexes Al | 


24 pe „ as well as by the Armenians, upon à perſua- 


A... ts. 


| PE&Rce.. 
| 1 5 


ewn, the cave w is, fad Joha, Ahe Bertiß-cap- 
ted 1 to all choſe le 8 we. find recorded in 
4 99 7 obs arr Fawn afle 4 
2:4 "A Mong three Ries ld RR ee b | F 
Sta lohn. —— ble 25 . 7 —.— tra- 
vellivg.thr v where Day 
Goliath. * Eu the ＋ 9 Philikines- 


here we had 
5 8 Nr Eg of TLASY there * 


f 
—— — 5. tha memory 

ONT — habi- 

n in ruins, = 19 ry ſtill a 

Ae where it ig aid, ed Elizabeth, and 
du ad 4 — — 's mint 

he canvent of St. Ihm ee 

. seen be c ree miles 3 houſe gf Elizabetd 
and is ſuppoſed to have beem built on the ſpot where 
John was born. We aſke aſked. the — Chriſtians how 
it. happened that Elizabeth, refided in one houſe. when 
the was viſited by her couſin Mary and. in three months 
afterwards was 7 of gt John the Baptiſt in and- 


Put houſe! They mere: reac exon ton give us n 
anſwer ; for they told us that R do houſes, one 

for the ſpmmer,, eng the other, for the winter. 
During the wars between. the Chriſtians and the Sa- 
racens, this convent of St. John ſuffered much, and 
vas at laſt found to be in ſuch a ruinous condition, that 
it was found neceſſary to rebuiid it about four years be- 
fore we viſited; this part of Aſia. It is a large beautiful 
r but that which moſt Arikes our attention in it 
church, which conſiſts. of three ailes, with u 


4. tat vat T3 


At the upper end of the en Ct 


| hep ſteps of f paliſhed marble to a ſplendid altar, — 4 


ey. told us St. John was born. We found: ſeveral 
Ee employed in adorning this ſtructure, aud ad- 
ding many embelliſhments to the convent» hat the ex» 


ag become Ho, great that the poor ſriem are 
le to go through with it. A fre 


Nat far from it is a neat, littleconvent, dediested id the | 


| Holy Ghoſt, and ĩt is ſaid to be: built on the ſame ſpat 


where the tree grew upon which our Lord was crucified; 
The whole I which the, ſtump off this tree grew, is 
her an Nane and with Wont: apo ond Teverance 
wn to ſtrangers... . 7 15 
The evening this day wo returned — Jervaem, 


the. 9 EEE So 


— un ait, £1 "— 

{his night, beng much IT: — e 
„and in the mor went to ſee the 

This ceremony is kept up by- 


ſſon that on every Eaſter- eve a; miraeuldus flame de- 
ſends from heaven into the Holy Sepulchre, where it 
12 all the lamps and candles in the ſame manner 
| 81 ws brane up by nn when 
the 
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6 = vine power, . XV. 


_ - often! wonder w 
under the'maſk 


3 _ 


without. 


Elij jah prepared rag maniſ 


of our civil NN The if wy colt them above 
- ve hundred dollars, and at laſt the cadi ordered that [| 
they "ſhould! enter” the Holy Sepulchre here together, 
t either elaiming the ency.' 
dates of Turkiſm prudence, whictr ot 
taten by al the Chriſtia nations 'in. 
RRR 
the civil m te to r an 

N at their . | 
bout four o'clock the Greeks the'p 

.oglid were followed by the Armen cn both parties 


t to be l- 
For 


croſſes, and cru , With 2 t man 


has no contietion. 


| which rrus rel 
* walked - round the holy 


In this order they rannte 


= « hows different times, and towards the end of the pro- 


into the dome over the 


ceſſiom à pi enme flying 
t ſhout, 


lehre, dein of which there was i 


u 
. he Latin Monks found the bird had been rings 


let fly by the Grecks, e deceive the people” into 
een that it was the Holy Ghoſt. ** 
'Theſe ſquabbles between the Greeks and Lathes are 


& common, that travellers never concern themſelves} 
afford matter of | 


about them; and to the Turks they 
laughter and ridicule, Theſe Mahometans, who know 
but little of and fill leſs of religious diſputes, 
Chriſtians ſhould come to 
piety, while at By fame ti 
take pleaſure in tormenting "each other 
E being r, 


Greek pa 


J. 


which was faſteried and Eule, entered ; or. St, Mark's 


the 8 all the jam cop 


: They had not been above. minute in the holy le. 
pulchre, when the glimmering of the holy fire was ſeen 
through ſome chin ; of the door, and out came the 


m_ diſguiſed prieſts with blazing torches in their hands, 
i they hel up at the door of the ſepulchre, while 

about with inexpreflible ardour, 

everyone fry 10 obtain « part of the firſt and 


The ka, in the mean time, laid upon the po- | 


pulace with huge clubs without mercy, but to no 
fart _—_— were not to be kept back ; the exceſs of 
enthuſiaſm made them forget, 


their beards, faces and boſoms pretendi it would 
5 0 it a — evident 


ſew of them couſd bear th ment.” 


prefſed'to li their-rapers, it was not long 
church Los illuminated, and thus the ceremony 


ended. 

nn elt be acknowledged that the Latin priefls with. 
is the ſepulchre performed their parts with dexterity; 
but there was no ſuch thing: as ſuffering the rabble 
was riot and confuſion, and had more 


12 fhow than any thing that 
1 9 — Lan expoſe hi 
he 'Latinstake a 0 pains to this 

— po 


ceremony a8 4 
Chriſtian religion; but this we may ſuppoſe ariſes from 


ee eee 


4 A ie $55 
— 


Abs 


$3) 


Here was ant 


!-dving'm habited, and bes ſtandards, [| 
5 1 * ring 


0 _ lope as one 


more qr eh of the moſt infgnificant pageantry, with] 


or rather not feel 
- i Thoſe that got the fire, applied it immediately 


"ay" re" rant a | 


will coritend" about trifles, i is the duty d 


_ 
2 


alem 


__ 


| NG of Moum Sion which is within the wal 
| — And their church is Built where they ſay St. 
pofition, — a ſcandal to the James, | 


| TRAVELSINTO. EGYPT, ARABIA Ree net ba⸗ 


ation.of }{the Greeks and Armenians run a with fo-triuely of | 
foutid th 1 what 33 as their own ret earn But the 


- «of dhe Holy' | oaks, tumuftuous an wy d gael are not to be: baffled, for they 
diſtracded — arg» ' hideods noiſe; make their P mages under pretence, that unleſs they 
*"brutes than Chriſtiarm, E eg. ich were to do fo, the Latin prieſts, as arrant cheats, would 

--  fignifies the com ee an i they et run away with all the profits. 
K 3 lons cerembmies. omg ee we 4% vat number of 
Sometimes the Se one another ron the floor to 2 together, — their wax ow 


April the ah, Feser Tuckday, 10 the Old 
Stile,” as we keep it in England, we ſpent the whole 
ay in our piivate devotions, except what was 
3 for. meals and friendly converſution. 


onday we went to viſit ſuch places a6 we had not 


„IIhithe to ſeen ; and among theſe, the firſt we were intro- 


duced to, was the priſon where the appeared to 
St. Peter, and delivered him when he wus condemned 
Ae eee Rill 
for the confinement of 

TT TI from thence we came to an old 
church, built by Helena, mother of Conftantine the 
. in the n Zebedee. 
he Greeks om this in their 1 and t _ 

* ha Zebedee was a fiſherman, w ho brought 


a I in Jeruſalem. 
an is nothing at all doubtſul- in this, for we ave 
| aſſured that his children were fiſhermen ; and why then 


ſhould not the ſons follow the ſame employment? No 
honeſt employment. was diſgraceful among the Jews; 
but it was ſcandalous for a man, let his rank be w_ 
ſo — not to have a "OW way fen a ſub- 


ace the ; ſhewed us the e which, 
2 
bh there ap pear) to us ſuch „ wo 


= 
=} 
8 


r of the The $ 2 We in their eutiody, 


retended to ew us the very window out of which 
hoda looked while Peter knocked at the door. In 
* church they ſhewed us a Syrian manuſcript of the 

New Teſtament in folio, 2 by them to be above 
eight hundred years old; and, to —— the ſacredneſs 

of the place, a font out of which the Apoſtles them 
kalves baptized. 

To theſe traditions we could not give any credit, for 
although it is very evident the events took place here ; 
yet there have ſo many revolt happened, that it 
is in a manner im die to fr upori local fitus- 
tions, Wars and tumults overturn the monuments of 
antiquity, therefore we muſt look for them in the dark. 

A little further on in the ſame ſtreet, is the houſe 


| aid to be that in which St. Thomas reſided, where 

Ry there was formerly a church, but it was converted into 
$A 

before [| becau 


a be. ue. Perhaps the Mahometans honour this place, 
e it was difficult to perſuade St. I homas of the 
belief of our Saviour's reſürrection. Not many A 

further is another ſtreet, crofling the former, 
leads on the right hand to the place where they ay our 
Saviour a to the women. The ſame ſtreet 
carried.us into the Armenian convent, where they have 
a Lu 2 delightful. ſpot of ground laid out into a 
for their conuent and garden takes _ _ 


| the brother of St. John, was beheaded. | 
In a ſmall chapel, on the north ſide of the church, 
«a enen A | 


ety of our Lord's baptiſm. in Jordan, and the other from 
tte place of his transfiguration on the mount. 


was probably fome work made to enlarge the area of the 


leaſt prejudice the ſentiment.” 


Li 


aA EIS N TO EON ARABIA, TURKY, PERSIA, fe. joy 


and-in/this edurch are] des, leg Gegen ted In, the 
jy wr manner, being decked with mitres, em- 


broidered caps; chalices, and other church utenſils 
Without number.... 1 


In the middle of the church is a 2 made of 
tctortoiſeſhell and mother-of- pearl, with a canopy over 
it of the ſame materials. The tortoiſeſhel] and mother- 

of- pearl are nicely joined together; and in a kind of 
antique chapel in this church, ate laid up on one fide 
of an altar three large rough ſtones, eſt: very 
precious, one of them being conſidered as the ſtone 
upon which Moſes caſt the two tables of the law, 
en he broke them to pieces in conſequence of that 
indignation which aroſe in his mind, when he found 
they ad committed "idolatry. - With reſpect to the 
other two, one they ſay was brought from the place 


 v Seeing this convent, we went a little further, to 
a ſmall church which was likewiſe in the hands of the 
Armenians, and this is a7 hm to be built on the 
place where the houſe of Ananias ſtood. Within 
| church 

—— wall, denoting the place 
ſervants of the high N note 


his is likewiſe conjecture. | 
ts Jews told wi that this officer' by wliom the 


where one of the 
our Saviour; but 


not far from the door, is hewn a hole} 


and in our way ſaw the beautiful Site of the temple; 
but we could only fee it; for the Turks are ſo ſcrupu- 
lous,. that they will not permit any perſon to come 
7 i: >: FTE 

Tie next morning No began a new progre refs around 
the city,- and came batk to Bathſheba's pool x ſuppoſed. 
to be the place where that beautiſul woman waſhed 
herſelf when the Royal Pſalmiſt firſh took notice of her 
from the terrace of his palace. It is true, others have 

laced this pool at a conſiderable diſtance from the pa- 

lies here z_ but When we conſider where 
David's palace was, and that there were bathi 
erected, we cannot heſitate one moment in declaring, 
that it was in this place that enamoured monarch firit. 
beheld this beautiful woman. . | 

A little further we entered into the valley of H $1 
that drefdful place where the idolatrous Jews '0 


——_— 


welt ſide of this is the Potter's Field, which was of old 
called Aceldama, or the Field of Blood, from its being 
purchaſed with the thirt | 
38 Jewiſh'Sanhedrim to Judas for betraying 
briſt. It is a ſmall piece of ground, not above thirty 
3 and about half as much in breadth, One 
alf of it is taken up by a ſquate fabric, twelve yards. 
high, built for a charne -houls, The dead badies are 
let down into it from the top, there being five holes 
left open for that z and looking down through 


_ impious buffet was given, was the ſame Matthias 

whoſe car Peter cut of, and which was immediately 

This may be true for an thing we know, ſo that 

ve ſhall not inſiſt on it. Near this chapel is an olive 

tree, to which they told us Chriſt was chained by 
order of Ananias, to prevent him from making h 


; We were now conducted out of Zion gate, which 
is near 8d _ 
| houſe of Caidp 

. epolited, ns they believe, the 

tar, is dep z us the ieve, the v 
which ſecured the door of our Lord's fe Lichon It 
was kept many years in the church of the ſepulchre, 


to the place where they told us the 
as ſtood, and where is another ſmall ] 
ing alſo to the Armenians; Here, 22 | 
ſtone} 


theſe holes we Low ſeveral bodies not yet decayed. 
The 2 — the 3 in ＋ burying 
nd, but for that are obliged to pay urks 
5 — py From iy * we 
learned, that 2 theſe men aſſume the name of 


| e Bo they have no Chriſtianity a them. 
| _ is predominant paſſion, and by that all their 
4 ACTIONS are . 


A litle below the Field of Blood, now e the, 
Campo Santo, is ſhewn a cave. cut out of the ſolid 
rock, where it is faid the A hid themſelves when 
they fled from Jeſus. The entrance of this cave diſco- 
vers ſigns of its having been fortnerly painted. The 
| valley of Jehoſhaphat runs wen, hy the north of He- 


but the Armenians ſole it away many years ago, and 


lodged it in this place. This ſtone is two yards and | 


a quarter long, and one yard broad, and plaiſtered all 
over, except in ſome places where 
by the kiſſes of pilg rim. „„ 
There is likewiſe ſhewn a: cell, ſaid to be our 
Lord's priſon. during the night, till he was carried 
before Pilate the Roman governor'in the morning. / 
A little without the gate is a ſmall church, which, 


according to prediction, is built on the ſpot where | 


our Saviour inſtituted the - laſt ſupper ; but it is now 
2 — and Chriſtians are not permitted to come 
into 6 VV Fr; E g 
Nepat this is a well, where it is faid the apoſiles took 
leave of each other when they went to propagate the 
goſpel throughout the world ; and near it are the ruins 
of a houſe; where it is ſaid the Bleſſed Virgin breathed 
her laſt, "Goin 
were ſhewn the pl 
the Bleſſed Virgin, 'as po rf carrying. her to the 
place of interment; for which impious preſumption his 
right hand was withered ever aſter. In the midſt of 
the hill they ſhewed us the place where Peter wept, in 
conſequence of having; in the moſt 
betrayed his Lord and Saviour. 
Having walked round the grea 


we returned again by the gate of Zion, where turning 


down by the right we came to a garden; ſituate at the | 


22 1 Moriah, 0 were 2 — 
rge va running at yards under ground, 
They were built ns ranges, —.— at the top with 
hard ſtones, and ſuſtained with tall pillars, confiſting 
each of one large ſtone, two yards in diameter. This 


temple; ſor in ſeripture we read of ſomething like it; 
and indeed the fituation of the 


it is worn bare 


3 
— 


a little eaſtward down the hill, we 
ace where a Jew arreſted the corpſe of | 


ungrateful manner, 
teſt part of the city, | 


ground does not in the 


bron, and is watered in winter by the brook Cedron 3 
but the ſtream was quite dried up while we were there. 
Here is to be ſeen the well of Nehemiah ; anda little 
farther on the left hand we were ſhewn the place where, 
according to tradition, the evangelical prophet Iſaiah 
was fawn aſunder. About one hundred paces higher, 
on the ſame fide, is the Pool of Siloam, where there was 
| formerly a church; but now it is uſed by a tanner to 
work his hides. _. 3 1 
About a fur further is the fountain of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, ſo called becauſe ſhe was wont, as it 
is reported, to reſort hither for water. . Over-againft 
the fountain, on the oppoſite ſide of the eg 52. 
village called Siloe, where it is ſaid Solomon built a 
houſe fot the reception of his ſtrange wiyes ; and 
above this is a hill called the Mountain of Offence, 
becauſe Solomon built here his idolatrous altas. 
A little further, on the fame fide of the valley, 
ſeveral Jewiſh monuments, and amongſt them two of 
| great antiquity. One of them is called the Sepulchre 


+4 "3 
? 


and cloſe by the latter there is ſhewn. the ſepulchre of _ 
8 from whence the whole valle takes its 
name. the edge of the hill, on the oppoſite ſide 
of the valley, there runs along, in a direct line, hs 
wall of the city, near the corner of which there is a 
ſhort end of a pillar jutting out of the wall. Upon 
this pillar the Turks have a tradition that Mahomet 
will fit in 8 at the laſt day, and that all tbe 
world ſhall be gathered „ par the valley+below, 
to receive their from his moutn. - 
A little more to the northward Ne 
u 

the, 


2 — 
1 


From 


4 
* 


” 


-f 2 


” 


their children in human ſacrifices to Moloch. On the, 


ieces of filver which were 


of Zachary, and the other the Pillar of Abſalom; _ 


tak 
= 


bs. 2 4TRAVELS. dere, genre. aten, FURRY, pra. . . 


ee broad, * ons. dia ons able, yet we were that it was the ſame 
5 e pH RA a4 en ee . — . ata the ——— 


upon it, which have the Tee of, $ ;. and 
nounced ſentence of death court Saviour, | 


theſe, the friers told us, were the prints _—_ by our 
Saviour's feet, when after his LE een he was From the terrace adjoining to this.holfe, oweokadea | 


= ID ufried away to the tribunal. of his blood perſecu- ¶ ſine proſpect of all that ſpot of ground Which 
: tor. A little further 20 came to the 15 2 7 of the the temple, was built: ao. — the: De ect *Þ 
leſſed Virgin, ſor they have 2 tradition that ſhe was that can be ſeen here; ſor no Ohriſtian iszallewed 10 

buried here ; it has a magnificent deſcent of forty+ I] go anz farther, without-either-renouncing his | 

. 5 - ſeven ſteps. ; On the right hand. going down i is the e- lor being Impaled alive. The architecture of ichis 
pulchre'of St. Anne, the mother 9 the irgin, and builain is extremely „ and there is :foinething 

__—_ on the left that of Joſeph, < Fong up tte hill towards l —— even * ppearance. It dies en 
=: che city, we were ſhewn the ſtone where. it is ſaid {on — Moun 9 andinear ad- 
a St. Stephen ſuffered e and not far from it joining to Mount Qlivet ; and chere we. 
is 2 grotto, where it ſaid the. outrageous Jews mains of the antient Jewiſh grandeur. 


l 

. 

: 

t 

1 

" 
11 
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threw” the mangled Body, after they had ftoned,ip | In che middle of the area at preſent tand Turk 

to death. . From thence we Teturned to the = Ho iſh moſque, which ſeams to/ have been erected on c 

ſpent the night quietly in Ext e 5 remains of 2 Chriſtian church. And we were told 

Next da y we NOM, everal.s pps Called that this place was the ſpot-where:the Siolyof Hbhies 

5 ns: of the p 1295 tle f urther we 4 was erected... In this pretendedihouſe-of ! inte, (for 
| e remains of 2 pros on. 15 top of a kl, where it we know ngthing of its certainty is ſhewyn the cm 

\ where Chriſt was. conſined, till ilate had deliberated 


1 : * 3 our Loh aſcendes into 1 and 155 1 my 
_ ure was Alt, in memory. of ſo non his judgment; and uns-dhe lace, acconli 
| Ns, =. by oi one of the Gr reek WT. fe bmp "yy tradition, where the Roman ——— — 
LY * At at all that remains o >, this. church he | vVIOUr with all. thoſe indignities which have bon re. 
| | - cupola, which is an 5 gon, W beneath it * n ported te us oonſiſtent With truth n the ſatred berip- 
11 # ſtone,” on hieb it it is ſaig the Son of God ka — On the other ſide af dhe ſtrect, white they 
4 _ he Pleſſed his diſciples, 1 Was taken up p into ld was part of the palace cut out by Herod, arid where 
- heaven: On this ſtone i is the print of a ERA $. foot there are conſiderable ſhews: Tbey ſtill ſhew ws d 
nn viſible; ant there were formerly. two, but the. _ where our Lord was (courged. This was d 
er has 25 removed 55 the Turks, and placed in uſed as a ſtable for horſes by ſome of the baſnas 
one of thei moſques. The chapel of the aſcenſion. is Truſalem; ; but ſuperſtition; a different turn td af- 
likewiſe turned into 3 moſ ye ; and the Turks have fairs; for a dreadful mortality took place, — 
928 celebrated one on unt oriah. 8 e if . fied, metely becauſe. (thay - . nee 8 


0 l es NEAT. Jayfalew, which . on { Mi 15 1 45530 
t Here we are naturally led to rele on the AuQumiojs | 


ot hemſelyes pretence ve Tok i 

them in tue highelt ſtate of beter but e Fate of human affairs. - Thefe is; in the conducting 
deſign i is to extort money, from. the er About . of them, ſuch a. diſplay of infinite wiſdom as no man 

_ two miles to the northward is the, higheſt part of can fathom and nothing leſs than a meuſure of the fame' 

ount 'Oliyet and from . is 2 por proſpect of the | infinite wiſdom can teach men the: true art of humility. 
of erufa em. This is the p 50 1 4 the two [{ All is right that is conducted on principles of equity, 

| appeared to the diſcigles after yiour's {{juftice, er and allis wrong where we find 

2 —_ and 2 a K 1 was tene 2 0 bs but Fg reverſe. , 1 15 4 2 * 

A Fur aving purcha e plage, n gur return rom 1 we 
180 it to ee deſtroyed; y 2 ſo that 3 of che dolorous way, and were ſhewn firit the place wheye' 


it ate now left. Pilate ſhewed to the Jews our Lord, endeavouring/to 
We deſcended by a toad different from that b by {prevail upon the people to acknowledge his innocence, 
| hich we bad gone up, and at the bottom of the hill Nan f uſe of thoſe. empbatie Banworh THe 


Secondly, the place where Chriſt fiintediun- 

ge time of her aſſumptiop, ih order to convince. der wy weight af his croſs, | Thirdly, where they 

St. Thomas of that miracle, who, it ſeems, was, in- ſay the biete Virgin fainted away, when- ſhe behold: 
Feen is 4. impreſſion of a || the ſufferings of her Son. Fourthly,.. where! St. Je- 

girdle upon the ſtone, but it ſeems to have been. made |{ rome preſented the handkerchief; and laſtiy, wheres 

in r fatter ages, 2 and | may. de 80 TRAN the number the, alen, a Aiman the the Cyrencan to bear te 


pibus frauds, alluding to tl 8 e of the 1 ee, April gth, we took a view of the polls 

Catholics. A little further, we. cm to. the valley |} Betheſda, which. is ane hundred and; twenty :paces 
— N which, is only, {4 mall place ; but long, forty broad, and eight; deep. Phere ars ftilb 
erin ere it; || fome old remains of arches, over it 3 but while we 

it is agonies bega Dn, here he looked backward, || were there the water was dried up. Near it isa mall 
upon all thoſe crimes Commit ud 25 SHA race; [|conyent,, dedicated to Anna the propheteſs, mentioned! 
| hekhew 7 the 175 in Luke, chap. ii. and who the- Roman-catholies« 
_ would, haye; us believe was the mother of the Virgin 
At e * . 75 0 eibſemape is well planted Mary; dut this is one of the moſt bareſaced falſnocuo 

. ol ives 8 are not. only uſeful. to the inha- | Pie ever was advanced. 
JJ... 
5 ben 0 t „ merchants, | ur years; 4 ry been her dan pſhe- 
Ek rat 12 e Eno In how, fond be 60 5 people. s of muſt haye been a very old woman indeed when ſie bor 
Tri it ke. 2 1 a , 
SLE At che er of Gethſ man e man rock, where ||| 


our Saviour. 
1 WY Peter, James, an  duri . time = old. widows..and; Mary; a-chaſte;:young virgins. 
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Secondl Jy. As its expreol ſid that Aan. rs 2 
of fr 9 905 8 4 800 ; and ne it is a ſmall piece ] hom can it be: ſuppoſed that they did mot know ieach®! | 
ol vr ug n 33 0 8 95 95 1 — 2 . * went b e with the 

; an * 
hang ed- thi pat of eparated. from Laſtly, To: put, the matter. iin nner bt 
| * 5 2 5 SLICES even as difpute, this. woman Anna is Haid to habe bern 6 
142 8 iſtia e e Pieces. of the tribe of. Alher, whereas both Joſeph and 
were of the tribe of Judah, and of the family of Das: 


725 » 1] vid.” Here they ſhewed o, Where they ſaid: 
N A. apts, ws, were 1 ihe bleſſed Virein was = - — at vane", ray" 
3 . BYE * mo i ga how of the — 


1 


a 


, 1255 waſhed our Saviour's hot with ther war and 
wiped them with the hairs of her , 1 
| eee e, this day we viſited mount Gibeon, and the 
bool of the ſame name, which is one hundred and 
fix paces long, and ſixty- ſeve | d WILD 
85 e Cad plaiſter, being. well ſtored with ex⸗ 
cceding ne water. 
April 10, being the he holy ſepi 
was go remain open during the feſtival, we paid our 
laſt viſit to it. 1 Fu TELLS | 


opportunity of indulging their devotions; but we 


all- manner of liceritiouſneſs ; ſo-that it is very dan- 


vent gave each of them a certificate that the 


ſix inches in circumference; At the larger end was 


where there, is a convent; and the poor friers enter- 


ſome treaſure concealed under them. The houſe of 


they permit every perſon to go in it taxing 
| m_ of ſo that the: poder ſort of pilgrims had now an 


+ 


From the eleventh to the thirteenth, we kept cloſe 


them at the end of the firſt ſtage, and conducted us 


_ . April the eighteenth we arcivied at 4 large old town; 
called Jeneen, ſituated near the ſkirts of Eſdralician, 


within dodrs, to avoid the inſolence of the Turks, 
it being what they call the feaſt of Byram, which ſuc- 
'IE 


5 April the fifteenth, all the pilgrims and travellers 


For this favour, and ſuch: others as we had received, 
each of us preſented fifty dollars to the convent, and 
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head; In the af- 


ven in breadth; lined with | 
the laſt day the holy ſepulchre 


The Turks call this the Day of Charity, becauſe 
zo in without taxing: 


z 


> 


were told that ſome abandoned wretches laid hold of 


this opportunity to commit all ſorts of lewdneſs. 


ceeds immediately after their great feaſt Ramadan, or 
Lane: 8 Inis time they indulge themſelves in 


ous for Chriſtians to be ſeen among them. 
were called-together, when the guardian of the con- 
| | had ſeen 
all the Holy Sepulchre, in and about: Jeruſalem. 


ſet out with the governor, who was on his return to 
his maſter. the baſha of Tripoli. ; We. obtained this 
permiſſion by means of à ſmall preſent to the gover- 


nor; and we found it the more neceſſary, - becauſe the 


roads were at that time much infeſted by Arabs, who 
were at war with each other; and when travellers: paſs. 
through, they are generally taxed or robbed by both 
Fo The goyernor was not only well acquainted with 
the roads, but he was likewiſe a man of integrity and 


infeſted by ſwarms of Tartars, he turned off from 


by another way, The country people were at this ſea-: 
fon every where employed in plowing the ground to 
ſow cotton; and they uſed goads of an extraordinary 
ſize; ſome of them at-leaſt being eight feet long, and 


* 


fixed a ſtrong, ſmall iron ſpade, for cleaning the 


as well as that of holding the plough, was managed 
by one and the ſame perſon. 


and is the chief reſidence of the emir of Chibly. 
By order of this magiſtrate we were obliged to remain 
all day, that he might have an opportunity of ex- 
3 us, in order to fix the value of his tri- 
ute. | Dy | E £132 3 


depart about midnight; and early the next morning 
we came to Nazareth. It is at preſent a poor mean 
village, laying in a cavity, on the top of a ſteep hill, 


tained us with friendſhip and hoſpitality.. Theſe fa- 
thers lead a truly mortified life, being in continual 
fear of the Arabs, who ſwarm in numerous bodies all 
over the country. . eb ek all SLE EAI 
The church of Nazareth is; built in the form of a 
croſs, but part of the main pillars have been broken 
down. by the Turks, who imagined they ſhould find 


Joſeph, wherein Chriſt lived till he entered upon his 


700 miniſtry, is ſtill ſhewed to travellers; and near 


| 


prudence ; for finding that the common roads were 


t are the remains of the ſynagogue where he preached, | 


as mentioned in Luke, chap. iv. All theſe places 
were formerly embelliſhed and adorned by Helena, the 
mother of Conſtantine the Great; but at preſent 
there are few remains of her magnificence to be found. 
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Monday; April the nineteenth, we viſited Mount 
Tabor, wherein it is faid our Saviour was tranſ⸗- 
figured. It is ſteep, and hard to be aſcended. The 
top of it was antiently well (fortified; and to this day 
are to he ſeen the ruins of the walls and trenches. 


only to the ſouth; and here are alſo ſeveral ciſterns 
of good water, with three | 
dur Saviour, and Moſes and Elijah, the two great 
er who miniſtered to him. 

There is one thing we took notice of in paſſing 
through this country, which has been wholly over- 
looked by other travellers; and that is; that all the 


that grottoes are now erected on the places whete they 
formerly ſtood. Thus when we inquired where rnd 
event happened, whether in the valley; or on the hill, 


dered, in ſpite of all probability, as the places where 
tranſactions happened that required a very diffetent ſi- 
tuation, * e | | £ 
Upon the whole, the only rational notion we could 
form was, that it was the praQtice of the hermits, du- 


theſe; in more peaceable times; were turned into grot- 
toes. In that manner they continued till the times of 
the eruſades; and'ignorince has dignified them with 
a ſort of locality which has no foundation in trath. 


of the Mediterranean fea; and of many of the places 
where our Saviour wrought his - miracles, To the 


Saul held a conference with the witch. Directly to 
the eaſtward, lies the ſea of Tiberias, ober which 


periſhed, as mentioned by the Evangeliſt in Mat- 
the w viii; A little more to the northward, we were 
ſhewn the mountain where our Saviour preached his 
juſtly celebrated ſermon,” as recorded in Matt. v. 
Vic vike-" 574 is | „„ Iz 
After dinner, we viſited the Mount of Precipita- 
tion, down which our Saviour's neighbours would 


miraculous manner. . 
On the twentieth we took leave of the guardian, 
after preſenting him with two dollars apiece for his 
civility, and proceeded towards Accra, where we 
were handſomely entertained by the French conſul; 
who took every opportunity to make our time as 
agreeable as poſſible. Fs: 
He took us to ſee ſeveral caverns; cut out of the 
ſolid rock, about a mile from the ſea ; and theſe, upon 
the niceſt inſpection, appeared to have been habita- 
tions for the living, and not ſepulchres for the dead. 


: ing i EH vol I Who theſe fubterraneous inhabitants were, is not eaſy 
_ ., Theſe things being adjuſted, we were permitted to, 


to determine, nor in what age they lived. It is pro- 


ple who took ſhelter there in order to avold the iron 
hand of tyranny. N 
April th 


This took up the greateſt part of a day; and the next 
morning, having crofled the highef ridge 
began to deſcend, and in two hours came to a ſmall 


ſolid rock, which ſeems a fine brook in an adjacent 


upon us in a moſt exorbitant manner. 


Here is a fertile piece of ground in the form of an. 
area, deliciouſly planted round with trees, being open 


rottoes, in memory of 


we were ſtill directed to a grotto ; from which circum- 

ſtance we may infer that gfottoes were formerly in 

: great eſteem, or elſe they could never have been cori- 
1 


eaſtward we ſaw Mount Hermon, at the foot of which 
jour Lord raifed the widow's ſon; and Endor, where 


| of this 
mountain, where the ſnow wy eloſe to the road, we 


valley, and at laſt loſes itſelf in the river Letane. 
Here we were obliged to pay a new tax; and had we 
not been formidable in our numbers, and reſolute - in 
our behaviour, the collectots would have impoſed. 


— 


hiſtorical events, as related in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, are ſaid to have happened in grottoes, or at leaſt 


ring the times of perſecution, to live in caves ; and 


From the top of Mount Tabor there is a proſpe& 


hangs a ſteep mountain; where it is faid the ſwine - 


jhave thrown him, had he not made his eſcape in a 
lough from the earth that might happen to encum- | 

Fo it; and to the leſſer end was fixed a prickle, 
wherewith they drive the oxen ; which employment, | 


bable that they were either robbers, or perſecuted pro- 


e twenty fourth; we began to climb Mount 


Libanus, which we found both ſteep and difficult. 


village, where a plentiful ſtream iſſues out of the 


On the twenty ſixth, we catne to Dameſs, where 


we were oblige 


ed to pay another tribute; and from 
mou w continued our journey, till night overtaak. 
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treated us with hoſpitality. | 


— 


marble fountains, variety of trees, and encompaſſed 


— — 
1 


-engraved with characters in the Arabic language. 


us in a moſt uncomfortable place, where we could find 
no graſs for our horſes, nor water for ourſelves. 
Leaving this diſagreeable ſpot, we next morning 
paſſed the river Barrady; over a new bridge. This 
river falls with vaſt rapidity from the mountains, 
fertilizing Damaſcus and all the neighbouring plains, 


which are ſo raviſhingly delightful, and ſo exquiſitely 


calculated for the indulgence of pleaſure, that Ma- 
homet having viewed them from the top of a high 
hill, would not march forward, left he ſhould have 
been aſſaulted with temptation, but returned, mak- 


ing uſe of this reflection: There is but one 
| paradiſe deſigned for man; mine ſhall not be of this 
world.“ ; 3, a ; 


About three days journey to the eaſtward of Sidon, 
lies the famous city of Damaſcus, being about two 


miles in length, broad at each end, but rathier con- 


tracted in the middle. All around it, and even 


within the walls, are ſome of the fineſt gardens that 


ever were ſeen, abounding with fruits, and watered 
'with delightful ſhowers. | 


_ .__ Deſcending from this eminence, where we had a 
view of a terreſtrial paradiſe, we were met by a 


Jazniſary, diſpatched for that purpoſe by the father of 


the Latin convent, and by him we were conducted 
into the city by a round-about way in the moſt private 
manner poſſible ; being thereby ſecured from the 
inſults of the inhabitants, who are the moſt wretched 
. | ” | 7 Sy 
The walls of the garden all around Damaſcus are 
built of ſquare pieces of earth, in the form of large 
bricks, laid on the top of each other, ſome of them 
being two yards long and more; ſome, one and a half 
in breadth. They ſcour the channels in their gardens 
by means of a great bough faſtened to a yoke of oxen, 
and dragged along, while a heayy peaſant ſits upon it 
and * uk it down to the bottom. 8 1 
At the eaſt gate of the city we were received by 
Father Raphael, the ſuperior of the Latin convent, 
by whom we were accommodated with great civility ; 
and indeed the Monks, wherever we found them, 


The ftreets of Damaſcus are narrow, and the 
houſes are built of bricks dried in the ſun ; ſo that 
when there is a briſk ſhower of rain, every paſſenger 
is up to the knees in mud. It is hard to imagine what 
could induce people to build their houſes with ſuch 
wretched materials} when the mountains can ſupply 


them with the beſt ſort of ſtones; perhaps it is owing 


- to their natural indolence, which ſeems to be the 


effect of the ſoftneſs of the climate; yet the gates 
and doors are beautifully adorned with poliſhed marble, 
and ſurely no other part of the world can ſhew 
ſuch a compound of marble and mud, grandeur and 


- meanneſs. 


We generally find a ſquare court beautified with 
round with ſplendid apartments. The pannels and 
cielings are after the Turkiſh manner, richly painted 
and gilded; and they have generally artificial fountains 
ſpringing up before them, in marble baſons ; and they 
are furniſhed to the height of luxury with parapets 
and cuſhions. | | | 


The church of St. John the Baptiſt is now con- 


verted into a moſque, and eſteemed too ſacred for 
Chriſtians to enter; but we, for a ſmall preſent, were 


permitted to look into it over the gates. Theſe gates 


are large, covered with braſs, and from top to bottom 


| n ſome parts of the church are the figures of 
chalices, and on the north fide is an open ſquare 
one hundred and fifty yards in length, and upwards 
of eighty in breadth. It is paved all over, being 


flanked on the ſouth fide by the church, and on the 


three other ſides by a cloiſter ſupported by Corinthian 


\ Pillars, well executed. Here the Turks pretend to 


Have the head of John the Baptiſt; and one of the 


Turks gravely told us, that Chriſt is at the laſt day 


to deſcend from heaven into. this moſque in the ſame 

manger, and at the ſame time, as Mahomet deſcends 

inte Jeruſalem, But this being no more than a 
2 * 15 0 1 ; LS” a 5 . 
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tradition; many of the Turks pay no ſort of regard ; 


to it. 


furlongs, to viſit the caſtle, a ſtrong and ruſtic build- 
ing, hundred and forty paces in length, and 
near as much in breadth. e were only permitted 
to enter the gate, and thence we ſaw a ſtone with 
arms engraved upon it, op e of the ſpoils taken 
by the Armenians from the Chriſtians, Among the 
artillery, we ſaw ſeveral antient Roman arms; but the 


Turks were ſo jealous, that they would not permit 


us to touch any thing. 


At the eaſt end of the caſtle there hangs down the 


N 


wall a ſhort chain cut in ſtone; a ſpecimen perhaps, 
and no more, of the ingenuity of the artificer.. 
. Leaving this place, we came to Bazars, which we 
found crouded with people; ſo that it was with much 
difficulty that we could lodge all night. However, 
we did procure a lodging, and next morning ſet out 
to ſee the proceſſion of the Had ſetting out to 
viſit the tomb of Mahomet at Motos, the Baſha of 
Tripoly being their conductor. . | a 


This cavalcade was: one of the moſt diverting we 


had ever ſeen, and had ſomething in it ictureſque 
of a religion in the middle way, le 
and paganiſm. Forty- ſix delees, or religious madmeng 
marched in front, carrying each a ſilk ftreamer of 
red and green, or yellow and green. After them 
came three troops of ſegmen, an order of ſoldiers 
among the Turks; and behind them ſome troops of 
Spahis, followed by eight companies of Mugabers, 
who are a body of foot deſigned to be left in a garriſon 
maintained by the Turks ſometimes in the deſerts of 
Arabia, and relieved every year with freſh men. They 


had fix pieces of cannon along with them, and behind 


them ' marched the foot ſoldiers of the garriſon of 


[| Damaſcus, armed in the moſt fantaſtic manner that 


can be imagined. They were followed by two 


troops of janiſaries, and their Aga, all cloathed in 
Next came the Baſha's two horſes tails 


armour. 
guarded by the Aga of the court, and then fix led 
horſes, finely harneſſed, and pompouſly accoutered, 
having over each of their ſaddles targets of filver gilt, 
which made a moſt ſplendid appearance. *' + 


After theſe horſes, we were entertained with a 


0 of the Mahmal, which is a large pavilion made 
of black filk, borne by a huge camel ; and on every 


fide the trappings hung down to the gon All the. 


fringes are gold ; and the camel is adorned with foxes 
tails, beads, fiſh ſhells, moco ſtones, ſea-weeds, and 
many other articles. Under this pavilion the alcoran 
is placed with great ſolemnity, together with a new 
rich carpet, which the Grand Signior ſends every 
ear to Mecca, for a covering for the tomb of the 
oly Prophet; and in return the old one is brought, 
which is eſteemed of ineſtimable value. 

The beaſt who carries this ſacred treaſure, is ex- 
empted from bearing any burden ever after. Behind 
the Mahmal followed another troop, headed by the 
Baſha; and the proceſſion cloſed with2o loaded camels. 

This ſhow being ended, we went to viſit the Ager 


Danuſenns, a long beautiful meadow, juſt without 
the city. On the weſt fide it is equally interſected by 
that branch of the river Barrady which ſupplies the 


city; and is taken notice of in conſequence of a 

prediction here, that Adam was made of the earth 

of tlie l.. | > 
Adjoining to it is a large hoſpital, within which is 


Ia pleaſant ſquare court, incloſed on the ſouth by a 
ſtately moſque; and on its other ſides by cloifters and 
other buildings of no contemptible ſize or ſtructure, 


Returning homewards to our lodgings, we were ſhewn 
by the way an elegant bagnio,” and near it a coffee- 
houſe, capable of containing four or five hundred 


people, ſhaded over with trees, and divided into two 
apartments, for. the reception of Greeks ; one being 


deſigned for the ſummer, and the other for the winter. 
That deſigned for the ſummer was a ſmall iſland, 
Waſhed by a ſmall ſtream, and well ſhaded from the heat. 

In the afternoon we went to viſit the houſe of 
Ananias, mentioned Acts ix, 17, remarkable at pre- 
Re n 


From the church we went weſtward about two 


— 


1 fortys of a chearful aſpect; but it did not appear 


* 


ſent for having a Chriſtian altar and a Turkiſh ora- 
_ tory, both adjoining each other, 
Ab6ut two furlongs from the place where it is ſaid 
St. Paul was converted; is a tall timber ſtructure, and 
within it an altar, conſtructed on the ſpot where 
Paul reſted after he had ſeen the viſion. 


Upon our return to the city we waited upon the 


Greek patriarch, a man ſeemingly a little turned of 


From any part of his conyerſation, that he had much 
acquaintance with human learning. 
April 3oth we went to viſit ſome ee about a 
mile out of the city, where we ſpent the afternoon in 
an agreeable ſulnniet-houſe, over a clear ſtream of 
water. ere were many fruit- trees diſpoſed in the 
moſt irregular manner. | 5 
In Xviſiting theſe gardeiis, all the Franks are obliged 
either to walk barefooted, or ride upon aſſes; the 
jnſolende of the Turks being fo great, that they will 
not permit a Chriſtian to ride on horſeback. On theſe 
occaſions there are always backney aſſes ready to let 
for hire; and 'when the traveller- is mounted, the 
"maſter of the beaſt follows, goading him behind with 
a ſharp. pointed ſtick, which makes him move the 
more expeditiouſly, | % 
May 2d we ſet out for Sydonaica, leaving on the 
right hand a fteep hill, where, according to tradition, 
Cain murdered his brother Abel; and probably that 
crime was committed near this place. | 
Sydonaica has nothing in it remarkable; only that 
it is celebrated on account of the goodneſs of its wine. 
It was founded by the emperor Juſtinian, on a ſteep 
rock, through which a road has been cut, otherwiſe 
it would have been utterly inacceſſible. But, upon 
the whole, it is a poor mean place, only that here is 
a Greek convent incloſed with a tone wall. It con- 
tains about twenty monks, and about double that 
number of nuns, who ſeemed to live together in the 
moſt promiſcaous manner, having no diviſion between 
their apartments. On this rock there are no leſs than 
- fixteen churches, all now in_ruins; ſo that there is 
no place of worſhip beſides the chapel of the convent, 
where, according to the tradition of the monks, the 
following miracle was wrought. Foe | 
In former times there was here an image ſacred to 
the Virgin Mary, where many miracles were daily 
performed ; but, as ill luck would have it, one night 
a thief broke in, and ſtole it away. No ſooner had 
the thief carried it home than it was transformed into 
a real body of fleſh and blood, which affected him ſo 
much, that he carried it back to the convent, and ac- 
knowledged his guilt. The monks depoſited it in a 
rich vaſe, under which is a filver e to receive 
ſome drops of holy oil that fall from it, reckoned an 


infallible Ay in all diforders of the eyes. This 


| thief was a moſt arrant fool to carry the image home 
after its tranſmutation; for he might have ſold it as a 
ſlave, ſeeing it had all the appearance of a handſome 
young woman. Le 3 
On the eaſt ſide of the rock there is an antient ſe- 
ulchre, the entrance of which is ornamented with 
x ſtatues, In viſiting this ſepulchre, one of our com- 
pany happening to drop a little wine on the clothes of a 
janiſary, the latter was ſo much enraged, that he fired 
a loaded piſtol at him, which however did not take 
effect, but it taught us to be more on our guard for 
the future. The next morning we viſited the houſe 
of Judas; and at our departure each man preſented 
the: convent with ten dollars, as a reward for the 
great kindneſs they had, on all occaſions, ſhewn us. 
From this place we continued our journey to mount 
Libanus, which we found covered with ſnow z and 
in labouring to get through it we had much fatigue, 


However, through the ignorance of our guide, we 


loſt our road, and were obliged to return to Tripoli, 
where we were kindly received by Mr. Haſtings, the 
Englifh conſul, who took us to ſee the caſtle. It is 
pleaſantly fituated on a hill commanding the city; 
but has neither arms nor ammunition in it, ſo that 
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it is rather a priſon than a garriſon, Here we found, 


Mahometan religion. 


a poor Marogite Chriſtian ſhut up, whoſe name was 
Sheck Eunick, and who had formerly renounced his 
faith, and lived many years in the profeſſion of the 

eee in his advanced age 
he returned again to Chriſtianity; and the baſha had 


ordered him to be impaled; which dreadful ſentence 
was put iti execution juſt at the time we left the place: 
In vain did the Chriſtians from Europe intercede for 
him; in vain were bribes offered, for the baſha was 
inexorable ; and, indeed; had he not put him to 


death in this horrid, cruel manner, he would have 
beep in danger of loſing his own life, 
The puniſhment of impaling is inflicted in the fol- 
lowing manner: They take a poſt as thick as a man's 
leg, and about ten feet long,; which they make ſharp 
at one end, and this they force the criminal to carry 
to the place of execution; imitating herein the old 
Roman cuſtom of compellitig malefactors to bear the 
croſs upon which they were to be crucified; Being 
arrived at the place of execution; they thruft the 
ſharp end of the ftake through the fundament, and 
then force the body down till the point comes out at 
the ſhoulders, After this they fix it in a hole in the 
ground, and ſometimes the wretched criminal remains 
in torture above twelve hours before he expires; 


Sometimes, when the baſha is a man of Er tae 5, he 
3 


orders one of the guards to ſtab him throug 
heart, to put an end to his miſery. 95 

May gth we attempted a ſecond time to viſit the 
mount Libanus, and after à laborious journey arrived 
among the celebrated trees. Theſe trees are fre- 


quently called the cedars of Lebanon; and are re- 


markable not only for their ſize, but likewiſe for the 
many alluſions made to them in ſcripture: - * 
A 


ny of theſe trees are extremely latge, for we 


meaſured one which was twelve yards in circumferencez 


and its branches ninety-ſeven yards round. About 


ſix yards from the ground this tree was divided into 
five limbs, each equal to a large tree. | 


After ſurveying this place about ah hour, the 


clouds began to thicken; and to fly along the ground; 
which ſo obſcured the road, that our guide found it 
difficult to conduct us along. Thus bewildered, we 
rambled about upwards of ſeven hours; but at laſt; 
after a long exerciſe of pains and patience, we hit 
upon the way to Canobine; where we arrived late in 


the evening, and found ſuch a kind and hoſpitable' 


reception as made amends for all the fatigues we had 
ſuffered. | 2 b 

Canobine is a convent of Maronites, under an ab- 
bot, who at that time was Father Stephanus Edeſi- 
arias, a perſon of great learning and humanity; The 
convent, indeed, is a mean ſtructure, but its ſituation 
is admirably adapted to retirement, to melancholy, 
and to monkiſh devotion. It is ſituated on the north 
ſide of a hu 
and the chaſm runs a conſiderable length. 

It ſtands at the mouth of a 4 cave, having 4 
few ſmall rooms fronting outward that enjoy the light 
of the ſun, but all the reft are in darkneſs, It was 
founded by the emperor Theodoſius; and although it 
has been ſeveral times rebuilt, yet the patriarch aſ- 


ſured us, that the church was of the primitive founda- 
tion: but whoever built it, there is eee, in it 


that can reflect much honour on the architect. At 
the ſide of the wall were two ſmall bells, to call the 
monks to divine ſervice; a privilege allowed no- 
where elſe in Turky, nor would it be ſuffered here; 
but that the Turks are out of the hearing of them. 

The valley of Canobine was antiently very much 
reſorted to for religious retirement; and here are ſtill 
to be ſeen cells Fs. hermitages without number. In- 
deed almoſt every part is covered with thoſe ruins, 
but few of them are at preſent inhabited. Having 
viewed every thing worthy of notice in Paleſtine, 
commonly called the Holy Land, ſome of our com- 


pahy propoſed going towards the wilderneſs, but 


finding that vaſt numbers of Arabs were in the fields, 
4 deſiſted from that 8 eee ggg ſafe to 
eppo, where we were joyfully received. 8 ® 
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chaſm, on the top of the mountain, 
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= to relate what has been ſaid of ſome 
parts of the eaft by:travellers, ſtill more modern than 


RP worthy: of notice in their writings, we 


and Herbert's travels through Perſia and Turky. 


man of undoubted veracity and good information, 
who had many opportunities of making himſelf well 
enough acquainted with theſe parts, having been ſe- 
veral years conſul from the king of Great Britain to 
where he embarked, and landed in the celebrated 
. 3fand of Cyprus, of which he gives us the following 
account. 6 . 1 = 


4 R 


_ - Cyprus has been ä y looked upon by ſome-geographers, 


_ tween Alexandria and Antioch ; but this will appear 


"headland: of theſe: places to each other are at a diſ- 
- tance of ninety miles, and between them a vaſt depth 


eeighteen broad, and in circumference about one hun- 
_ «8red and fit league. „ 
The foil is a-moft excellent fertile clay, producing 
almoſt ſpontaneouſly whatever is ſown, where there 
FIRE happens to be the leaſt moiſture; ſo that were the 
5 natives ſo induſtrious as to make proper uſe of the 
means, they ou make this place reſemble a terreſ- 
trial paradiſe. Here ate no rivers,” but the want of 
them are ſufficiently 1 by ſprings, rivulets, and 
Winter rains auc altkeughn the people were always 
_.Fernarkably a ind eſfeminate, yet certain it is, 
that tbey ſometimes: cultivated the ſoil, ſo as even to 
de benefited by ies produer; and to promote this, little 
r ob NET 1 

+ Cyprus was for à confiderable time divided into 

nine diſtricts, governed by as many princes, who 

were ſubdued by the Egyptians, from whom it was 

- taken in the tiche of one of the Ptolemys by the Ro- 

mans; under the command of Marcas Cats. AT 

Cato found no preatdifficulty in reducing this iſland; 

-- a e red the inhabitants, who were loft 

; in effemidacy, he: returned to Rome loaded with 


treaſure. 


became ſubject to the Greek emperors, who kept poſ- 
ſſeeiſion of ix lilli the time of the Exuſades, when it was 
g ſubdued by Richard II. king of England, about the 
year 1190, and by him was diſpoſed of to Guy de 
aſingham, when the latter was diſpoſſeſſed of Jeru 
ſalem. It paſſed afterwards; through the hands of 
variety of maſters, and Was for ſome time ſubject to 
e 88 
About the latter end of the fixteenth centuty, the 
Turks made themſelves maſters of it, meeting with 


. . the year following, rage: VVV 
3 On this oecaſion, che Purks gase loaſe to their 
. barbarity in ſuch a manner, as was diſgraceful to hu- 
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6 4 W E mall now, according to the plan laid down, 


wy Any we have yet mentioned; and having Ry, 
; our account of Aſia with Prior's, Chardin's, healthy, 


To begin therefore with Mr. Drummond, a gentle- 
Aleppo. He traverſed from Germany to Venice, | 
formerly a8 a peninſula, joined to Syria, and lies be-! 


of water. Lact ee about ſebenty miles in length, 


When the Roman empire came to be divided, it 


but little reſiſtance, except from the inhabitants of 
the town of Famaguſta, which did not ſurrender till 


e 
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| after the taking of that town; and ſuch of the Wo⸗ 


like ſo, wee een ee nenen eee 
were buritt alive in the market - place. "Ie 
: . Twenty-five thouſand. of the women, young and 
thy, part of the inhabitants, were ſold into 
{lavery, and two very e veſſels. were laden Wit 


the moſt beautiful females, were to be taken to the 
grand ſeraglio; but one of the unhappy victims hav- 
ing privately provided a lighted match, went down 
to the powder room, and blew u 
all on board perifhed,' whether Mahometans or 
„ Eo He EEE Es 4 in . 

Never was a place more pallantly defended than 
Famaguſta, for the Greeks were reduced to“ the laſt 
*extremity before they ſurrendered, and left not even a 
mouſe living within their walls. But at length 9 
out with fatigue, and reduced to death's door by fa- 


improbable tc thoſe who Will confider, that the neareſt || mine, they capitulated, upon condition the inhabitants 


ſhould. not be plundered, that they ſhould be allowed 
the free exercile of their religion, and the garriſon to 
be tranſpofted with military honours to Crete. 


when Bregandino, who had been governor of the 
place, waited on Muſtapha, the Turkiſh commander 
treated with reſpectful ceremony, but being about oy 
[take their leaves, Muſtapha, under pretenice that he 
miſſed ſome Turkiſh priſoners, whotn Ie accuſed them 


rounded, and cut in pieces; Bregandino only being 
reſerved to undergo more cruel tortures. He was im- 
paled, and bore the torture with ſuch patience as 


amazed the wretch who inflicted it upon him. He 


governments.” Princes, or their deputies, may trample 
on the rights of humanity; but in general, while they 
tranſmit their names as illuſtrious perſons to poſterity, 
itſelf cannot wear offrl. e 
At preſent the iſland of Cyprus is but poorly culti- 
vated ; for the natives manure no more of the land 
than they find neceſſary for their own ſubſiſtenee. In- 


Turkiſh dominions : ſlaves to arbitrary maſters, or 
as it were, rendered feeble and inactiye; well knowing, 
that ſhould they be ar ever ſo much trouble to culti ate 
_ ground, they would not enjoy the fruits of their 
If it ſhould happen that any of the people heap up 
wealth, they are obliged to conceal it in the moſt, ſe- 
cret manner poſſible; for as ſoon as the bzſhas know 
that they have any money; they ſeize upon every 
thing belonging to them; aud were they to com- 
plain, they Would be puniſhed in the ſevereſt manner. 
Almoſt alf the Furks who have acquired riches bury 
them ungder-ground, and never ſo much as mention 
them to their neareſt relations, till ſuch times as they 


man nature, Twenty thouſand. men, N and 
children were cut to pieces in the town of Nivoſia 


late at the point of death; -andthen, by an act of pru- 
5 2 1 5 dence, 


Þ 
» 


men as did not appear agreeable. to the Turks, were 


the ſpoils of the place. The principal nobility, with 


the ſhip ; and 


; Every thing as now prepared: for thelt deparrure, 


attended by a noble train of officers. At firſt they werd | 


of having murdered, cauſed them to be ſuddenly ſur- 


was ſkitined after bis death, and the ſkin was fluffed 
and ſent to the Grand Seignor at Conſtantinople. 'Such 
horrid actions as theſe are a diſgrace even' to barbarous 


they are marked with fuch a brand of infamy, as time 


deed it is almoſt the fame in all places under the 


2 5 tyrants, their minds are depreſſed; and they zre, 
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induſtry ars 3 one generation to another, l whereas at preſent thelfalt;\while in cakes; may even — 
Mr. Valkino-.tells-isy that there is no arbitrary power || when fully chryltallized; is open to the treat rf with = =: 
in Turky ; but this iperticial-writer ever, went inte] and beaſt ;/ and ng. be cher wie rp Women aloe clay - | 
the: ſpirit of any thicig ; le knew nothing of the laws land dirt; the value of it'naturallydecreaſess Wen 
of nature and nations j and; as the late great and good [| deivouredito' make ourſelves\aequainted with the = 
Lord Lyttelton juſtly obſerved, he had ä head turned ture of chbſe minerals Which malle ſuch abund ane 
for romance; he was a. ſtranger to the truth; he aſ- llt, and! oh the èloſeſt inſpection learned that 2 4 
ſerted things as ſuch, without knowing their import; [| were of the fame; nature? in may reſpebts as bur 
and ran aver. the hiſtory of: Europe, of natural, civil, II neral ſprings in Cheſhire: gray ff LOTHAR, 
and municipal law, in ſueh a manner as would procure . A little diſtant from this plage is dm ue, called 
a ſchool-boy a ſeyere chaſtiſemenm. Tokee, where the Furks ſay the gründmothen uf Ma- 
Nicona is the capital of the Iſle of Cyprus, and'iplea+ || hamer is interred, and at her grave they frequently 
ſantly ſituated. It ſtands ahout ihe middle of the iſland; 1} offer up prayers j but hom this good ole as nor + 
ceafil#ro-be 4h 


e ̃è IYWINY fe. 36. 


JN 


and in our journey to/it we-were-6bliget 10 ride. upon be brought from Arabia: to Gyprus, is not v be 
mules, with ragged ſaddles, and a/goad pointed with [| accounted: for { unleſs; we ſuppoſe that it was con 
iron inſtead of 'a Whip, otherwiſe: the ; beaſt would not I ducted with the fame facility as the | howfe of the 
have moved àt all; and the journey-was-exceedingly [| blefſed Virgin was brought firſt» from. Aſia to Dal- 
troubleſome; ihougi not above twenty»faur miles in matia, and from theiice to Loretto in Italy, in the 
eth. is 25, 265" 2541 vat 26 ᷑ꝑ V P bige- 261, of 1454 | province of Ancona. ” 2 - feine Wen 
Wen we arrived at the gates of the town, we wert [ At Salines there is à church belenging to the 
ed to alight; and walk over the bridge, for the [| Greek Ohriſtiansg dedichted th that) Lazurus who 
Turks will not permit a Chriſtian to ride into their || our Saviour raiſed from the grave and do they ſay | 
towns. or cities, In viewing the fortifications, we found || was buried here; bur all this is no more than conſee . 
that they had! been formerly ſtrong enough, conſiſtent || ture. It appeared to us to be an antient/heathen mor 1 
with the nature of war, in the middle; 'but when we nument, for the-architefturerhad fomethingna it no o 
were there, there were not above ſix guns mounted upon || ways conſiſtent with the nature of ot orden. not 
the wills; and indeed the-whole ſeemed to be falling [| In Cyprus the locuſts are vrry prejudieial 4 the - 
into a ſtate of confuſron..; grain 7 — Moors are obliged to wʒar belle fafs 
At was chere we found- that in en tened to their boots to frighten away the ants; the 
had done the town conſiderablè damage, and : threw [| tarantula's;and other venomous etreatut᷑es with which 
down 2 moſque; which had been formerly à Chriſtian che ãſland abounds. The bite uf un ant is faiditii x Al 
church, dedicated to St. Sophia, burying in its ruins I] in leſs than an hour, unleſs the part affected is cutoff 
above two eee who were there at work! || One day we. faw's ferpent in the fields; above two 
Ta the nee athens. or) pigs e forge "LE 0D-AGcUIGe Wade: bye ine 


marble ;/ and yet the people are ſo indbvlent, that they like a natural corenet on his head, which He carried = 
will not dig it up! Bat bud their houſes of 2ilight || above half | a yard above his dil di ling nog 
| of ſtone, which ſoon moulders away. eue | i 
In viewing the 2governor's: palace, wo. could not dif | e were any remarkably curious 4% 
cover ahy thing that conveyed; to our minds ei her ele- | won 
nary 


gance of taſte, or juſtice in expreſſidu. A ſort of ruſt; 


city diſtinguiſhed the whole; which marks it to have | nod - 
been the-work of - barbdrous ages; Phe arms of the [| ture. „„ 


; 
7 


State-6f: Venice are ſtill to be ſeen over the gate, with [| tle or hething 
au inſei iption in Latin, which the Turks-would'cer- | from thoſe of 'Cyprus and the Archipelago, dreſ in 
tainly have*etaſed, had they not been ignorant of 'its Ia manner that is wantonly ſuperb, though ps not 
meaning. A little before the front of the gate, and I ſo v agreeable as thoſe of Europet The ornaments 
altogether disjunctive from it, are two pillars of granite; 
with 22 whom Lani pry and _—_ — a'tomb 8 
erected for ſome illuſtrious perſon, but hiſtory has not [| travellers have repreſented, yet they are naturally in- 
been © faithful as to tranſmit his name love to the || clined to love . „ — Sons 
8 537575550 ie itt ad F 
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There are ſeveral other curiofities/ near this place; [| money will, at any time, triumph over their vir- Es 
which deſerve a particular deſcription : The bay is very [| tue. IL VVV 
2od for ſhipping; but there is nothing worth ſeeing at || But What's mböſt femarkableg here are fo manx 
,arnica, which is pleaſantly ſituated about a mile || men ſo indifferent about the chaſtitycbf their N | 
diſtant from this place. The houſes are built of mud; || that they will marry her h has che deal thieſt galant: 
ſhaped like brick, and dried in the ſun; and they are rather than the woman Who has much virtue and — „ 
never higher than one ſtoly; berauſe of the earthquakes, money. Vet thib iſland is not wi,hOut ev n- 8 
which art fo frequent in this country: y. I trary extreme; for there are huſthands ſo-jealous: of 7 
At Larnica there are three mean churches belonging [| their: wives, e will not ſuffer them to go any | 
to the Greeks; a Franciſean convent, and another for | where out: of their 
| 


Capuchins, together with the French faRory, where 
we were treated with all the politeneſs 'imaginable by ; | 
the conſuls from the different nations in Europe. [| the women alf ver Turk] Afe kept zu nor arcbtheir 
About à mile diſtant from Larnica, is the port of f tongues permitted to ſpeab the dictutes of their hrarts. 
Salines; ſo called from a cluſter of lakes in the neigh- This ; | 
bourhood; white the: Venetians-were antiently ' accuſ- [| nature, nor withithe nature bf: things; but yet für 
. tomied to make great quantities of ſalt; which brought all- that, it ſeems to have taken plate in the antient 
them in large ſums of money ; amounting, according times in the eaſt; and was again rene by the Turks; 
to a moderate computation; to one thouſand two hun- | after the Grecian ſolidity had put it our of coun- 
dred and fifty pounds ſterling of our money. 'How- ff tenance above eight hundred years. 


ever, it is now fallen off, and at pteſent is farmed The grand vizir lets the government of Cyprus ; 
for two hundred pounds a year: This difference in for forty thouſand pounds annually; and the gover- 
the profit muſt be Aeg, K. the indolence — | nor remains in office only one year; ſo that we wy 
the people, the inſtability of private property, and I naturally imagine the people are fleece to a great 
, - nn conduct of the baſhas, who divide their time be- N 55 A268 n 5 


Tn 1744, the governor of this nend, What by er- 
tortion, and other illegal practices, cleared che nor- 
mous ſum of ithirty-one thouſand pounds in money, 


tween indolence and overbearing etortionns. 
© While the Venetians were in poſſeſſion of this place, 
theſe lakes were carefully preſerved by # wall of ſtone 
PU! . nee, | 
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*EXxpences paid. | | 
purpoſe art the people: thus miferab) y har raſſed 
by a man, Wwhoin fin months after His return to Cbn- 


antinople, may fall the victim af an unjuſt act ulas | 


tion, ſet on ſoot agataſtHiniiby an avaticious and 
r open whog by procur ing his urſtr oc tion; 
22 tor ſome time his ill. gottem riches} till he him- 
f falls under the diſpleaſure oft his ſovereign, und 


[5454 


partakes in the general ruin AÜG ie 


Bribery and corruptium here tave reathed to ſuch 0 
_ &heighty that nothing is to bel done without a preſtnt. any moiſture iſſue from its bite 4. weit two of Aliem 


Happy for us if this feandalous:practice:were confined 
to Turkey; but we find it diſpenſipg its balefulriefs 
uin Great Britain, the 
land of nominal liberty, and probably itowilb :accams 
pliſh our final ruin. . 63190 b2754q; 


s <2 EF ING 4 #444 43 x nn | 
In Cyprus, the moſt odipus erimes muy be fatdoned | 


on condition of the eriminal giving ta ſmall ſum of 
money whos ape. It is certain this practice way 


once univerſal, and ũt continued in full force in mg: | 6 
$1] From 


Land till the reign of Henry I. when-fame; regulatio 
took place about the year 1414477 %% ͤ— 

Every man ĩn Cyprus is ſubjectedꝭ to centaid im. 

poſt, which he muſt have ceady; when the collector ar- 


rives; and if through any misfortune he ſhould: 2hap- | 
pen not to be able to make god his payment; then 


all his goods are ſold, his wife and children turned 


aut of doors, and bimſelf, althougli ruined in his 


temporal circumſtances yet is liable; to undergo a 


LY 


corporal puniſhment. - Here arbitrary powet reigns 
inal 2 — — id equires on to 


be ſeen, experienced, and underſtoodd. 

There is ont archbiſhop in this place, Who; un- 
det pretence of ſomeidpecial aſſeſſmenis fan the ſer 
vice of the church, raiſes large contributions on the 
people, with permiſſion from the governor, ho- h 
23 the plunder. This was the: caſe in the Fear 


ople in the moſt cruel and barbarous mannen; and 
h this ꝓtelate was deprived af histdignity and 
tripped: of all his i- gotten Tiches; yet the rapacidus 
- baſha kept the emoluments for himſelf; ſo that the 
ſufferers never received ana - 5 TT 
Yoke the archbiſhop; Ege iſhops, and als 
though each of theſe has confiderable ſalaries, yet 
they rove about from place to place rather as beggars} 
for where ever they go, they make the poor afflicted 
people defray their expences. Every prieſt at his or- 


dination preſents the biſhop with a ſmall ſum of mo- 


ney, which the common people are obliged to make 
od. All the prieſts are extremely ignorant, many 

of them not being able to read their on rituals;-nor 

indeed any book whatever. 


We heed not wonder they ſhould be deſpiled by tbe 


Turks, who look upon them with: contempt; and 
moſt of out European travellers attempt in vain to 


learn any thing ſatisfastory from them... 


Mretched however, as theſe prieſts are, and. ſhock- 


ing to think that they ſhould be deſtitute of huma- 


nity, to the poor perſons whoſe dependence in ſpiri- 


tual things is upon them. g; yet, they pretend to- ſuch 
auſterities as are apt to attract the notice of the vul-| 
gs They faſt three times every week; they go. hare- 


lay in;ſackeloth ; and on theſe accounts they 

as ſomething more tha human. 

The trade of this iſland is very conſiderable; and 
tbe exports; in a general way, conſiſts of filk, wool, 
madder, amber, carrobean, and ſeveral ſorts of wine, 


- the profit of their vintage amounting to at leaſt | 
twenty-five thouſand pounds a year; all which is 
| Britih conſul. 


ſold to the Venetians, and a duty of three per cent. 
is charged upon the merchant. 
As for the imports, they are but few, Froſting 
_ chiefly of ſome French and Venetian cloaths, and 
ſometimes a ſew bales of Britiſh manufactures, -cut- 


many other articles 3 but theſe: We exchanged for 


the natural produce of the iſland, becauſe the reſt of || tural,; and | - : 
the inhabitants are ſo, poor on account of the rigour couch, as if we had been, bis ſuperiors. 


* "> 
8 & 


| 
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v 24 TRANEL FROM THR LEVAND GO NE act r | 
| beſides an 4enaning'nuiabes of preſents;with-all his 
FT bis:is/hatrid z, but it is true 10 


1 


abuthe Burkiſh givordorothaquthay) hau pon nave}. 


tor ſpare to an foreign merchauts NτhmtjE Nerf Hubi 
here are threr mts of ver milie fund this 
iſtande andren ſom e patts:theAlbritos;:f© famous im 
out nord ernweglans. v But What h were moſtcuri- 
dus tdinquire mt6 htres was: ther ef af tlie bite 
of cthe ſFatantula.: But; wel coul not fin that 


per ſem had ever ex periencech it, although wer fuund A 


the inhabitänts of ahe iſlani Grmly perſuaded tHat it 
Was of ai veny ipojſonouF natures! Ve tried deveralt 


1743 when the archbiſhop levied avaſt ſumi from the 


* 


„ 
1 


F 


' lery-ware, watches, toys, paper, tin, lead, ſugar 
7 : W e 5 e . conſiſtent with that goodneſs of heart which; is na- 


eee 3 
c 


ö Rat wer g 


| the antients 


| fhewn- to a Chri 


experiments upon this reptile, hut could. notiperceive 


intö ſpirits hut theylinſtantly funk toctha bottom of 
the weſſel, and i:foon-after :fpudd: ont la ſort of black 
cormpted matter, with, ſeveral globulat puſtules, 
part of them z 
we na ſooner infuſed one into the liquor, than it 
turned into Dcαterpillar of the maſt;bdautiful bus 
found here g and the colour oft the inſec tom the 
head to the middle of the back, was immediately 
changed., 11 0 22978 211 18 bovine Wen 

alli the obferyations here mae, we ſound that 
the! bite of- viper operates in the ſame manner; ſo 

tet be very cautions: i 95 ying much 

tegard to hat the elder {Pliny has in his 
materaihMory. bb li wu. e 0 21186 v7 {1 


| 


E c briſtlyt hairi; >Fheibelly is ſha ped 
tke an olive; and it has two, calls, with eightclegs; 
and the ame nber df gyes. alt is well known that 
believed the bite of this reptile could 

be cared by muſic; but this is ia vulgar error lil 
many of thoſe f romantie ſtories which are, greedily 
ſwallowed by the vulgars who ſldom trauble den- 
fel ves about inquiries. Hutz let malic be ever do 
efñicagiqus in the; chringe the pig of this : creatures 
certain it is, chat thednhaditants of Hyhtus arent itely 
unacquainted with that muſical arts. only they are c 
pett ænoutzh in ſkipping and daneing like magnjen; | = 
Mount Orece, à very high hill, is, ſitusted about 
ſix teen miles from. Larniga, and: ſervescas-,Aclandmark 
for ſesmen . n the fummit of it is aghurchihelogg- 
ing to the Greeks, and dedicated to the Holy, Crols, 
It s built: by: the Imperon St. Helena, agd; f 
prieſts ſbeæwed us a pics Wood, Which qtbey i ſai 

belonged e tothe neal ergſs 3 but we had ſeen} fo much 


of chebe · protended celioa i that we paid mo regad to 


hy. 1 > {4 . „ * 8 5 
thin d iel en ib pan 


he church is mean building, and; patched, up in 


different plages; and inxat it ĩs a oe nt and.a chapel, 
From motihes of curioſity wer gent one day to uiſit 
the prior of the convent, who invited us to dine wit 
bim; and upan, che Whole, he was what we in this 
country call a jolly companion He acted in the triple 
capacity of pfrieſta oſtler, and ing-keeper ;,for in 72 
neral, the Greeks are ſo much oppreſſed by, he Turks, 
that;they {are Willing to do any thing to procure 4 
ſubſiſtence. 26) ot ai bayh bas and il bagger 
Theres is no water tg be found near this convent, 
except what is dran tom pitz, which is very diſa- 
greeable and brackiſn. i 99161 218 eee eie 1A 
The, air is ſo impregnated. with ſalt, that a man 
who has been in a heat, may, when. _ rub a 
thin/cruſt of it from off his face. There is nothing 
into which the particles. of this mineral does 
inſinuate itſelf, nor are its diſagrecable effects to. b 
„ 1501s £ mott boligs ot nonilet 
| While: we zelided. at, Larniea, Which was oply. a 
few weeks, there was a new governor, arrived from 
the Grand Signor; and Wes were permitted to wait 
on him, being introduced by Mr. Wakeman, the 
e vat en bag dib 
Fheſe haughty Feb it no mall, favour 
vn ian, When! they admit them inte 
their preſence. But this governor, had: ſomething. in 
him far ſuperior to the common rank of that order. 
He did not anly receive us with ciyility, but even 


tural, and cannot be learned; he, roſe up from his 
25 4 0005 
77 eke 


- 
* * 4 


feſſors deſpiſe its precepts. * 


| © 
2 0 
* 


Tue next/place that deſeryes' à particular deſerip- 
dien, is Nivp a, pleafantly, gre, in 2 e 
tween Olympus and 2; range of mountains, that kun 

© from the ſouth- welt; to: the north-eaſt of the iſlatd. 


t was formerly Well fortified by the Venetians, w 


kept a garriſon here; but at preſent the walls. ate de- 
4 2 — .the disch that Turrounded it is almoſt 
Flled up, . Is s about tres miles in, circumfercnce, 
And has many ruined palaces, having been once the 
ſeat of the Venetian oyernor,. and all the nobility 
who attended him. However, there are hin few ig: 
| habicants in it, but the /gardens are the moſt delightful 
That can be imagined. p 
ture, and the only one of any Li remains 
Intireg but the Furks have converted at into a moſque, 


9 


and deſtroyed: all its ornaments, for theſe people will 


not ſuffer, any images to be either in their houſes or] 5 ll; 
OE eee eee pearl. n good Hogs; bridge, Jaap wel 


VVV 
Ne 4 full. diſtance. of we fave an inſcription, but 
we. were not permitted to read it, and this furpriſed 
us müch; becauſe: the Turks, in all converſations we 
had with them; always ſpoke in the moſt reſpectful 
manner of che Old, and New. TLeſtament. But at 
| preſent they call Chriſtians, dogs. _ The, reaſon, is 
plain; Chriſtianity is a divine religion,, but its pro- 


Tue ſituation of this town was in all reſpects im- 
proper ty be made a fortified place; for, being almoſt 
5 A nded with hills, it could at any time be laid in 


o 


» though not, of any great 
built 


cine... Inftead of a Bartow, a man preſſes. down. the 
2 ſtanding on, 2 thick plank, drawn like the 
* | 4 
or four planks together, and a. great luſty fellow is 
placed upon them to preſs, them down upon the 
rain, which | 


- of our harrows. 


draws, over $; and this is What 
they uſe In It is in alluſion to 
this practice law ordained, that 
the ox corn ſhould not be 


To: many romantic ſtories in antient authors. We 
haſed ſeveral of theſe ereatures, and one of them 

died while we were in the iflande. 

The length of this cameleon is a under 

den inches; its eyes are large, and 

ortionate-to the ſixe of the body. When provoked, 


it lets down a large bag from its lower jaw, ſwells] 
pretty much, gapes wide, and hiſſes like a ſerpent; 


and when frightened, it ſhrinks ſurpriſingly, Mr. 
Drummond obſerves, that he kept one of theſe crea- 


| tures in his ſtudy, and he frequently obſerved it to 


turn of . a ſteel colour when he laid his ſnuffers 
beſide it. In the ſame manner it adapted a yellow 
colour from his candleſtick, and a lime colour. from: 


1 


” The Church of St. Sophia. is an old Gothic ftruc- | 


head is pro- 


ins dy an enemy. There is a pleaſant road from | 
Nivoſ to 1 there 1 b 


three hundred years, roſe. from his 
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the borrowed colour often affected that fide of the ca- 
melegn which was the fartheſt from the communicat- 
ing object, 99 neareſt fide, retained the natural 
tincture of the. | 
low: or beautiful y Apotted. It is extremely timorou 
and, with, its, long curling tail, winds itſelf about 'any 
thing ſo. forcibly,. that it requires not a little ſtrength ip 
Jepweedboy ol tor po can] 2 TT ons 
This animal dwells in haſes, ranges among trees for 
fected 9 ſound: Nhatever. Neither are lis noltrils 


ereeptible without glaſſes; its mouth is extremely wi 
5 Mort and ſRarp; its tongue, hich, les en 


in the hollow of its mouth, ſmall and long, and it darts 


But we now go on 7-2 3 further accauat 
different places in this celebrated iſand. 
On the banks of the river Tatrus lies the village of 


con n built by one of the Greek em- 
perors. There are no places here for barges to anchor 
at ; ſo that it is not at all commodiou s. 
10 1747, Bekier,. who, was at that time baſha of 
the iſland, being a man of great public ſpirit, put him- 
ſelf to a vaſt expence in making works and aqueduc 
to introduce the waters. of Aſpera and Larnica, the 
diſtance being about ſix miles; but this noble d 


was laid aide upon his removal; and although he left 


3 


ſeveral ſums of money to carry on the works, yet they 


| were, ſhamefully neglected till the year 1750, hen they 


wete completech, under anpther public- ſpirited baſha, 
who was a relation of the former. 
The village of Chilly is beautified. with a vaſt num- 
ber of ſilk gardens, and the road from thence to Maro- 
ni is ye pleaſant,” being bounded on one fide by bills, 
and on the other by the ſea, It is adorned with a a- 
riety of olive and laurel trees, and Maroni itſelf is de- 


| | Here are many riyulets and 
brooks in the rainy ſeaſons, of which no marks appear 
in the ſummer; and there are ſeveral channels of rivers 
to be met with, which are not mentioned by antiefit 
geographers, . But, we looked in vain for ſame remains 
of the famous temple of Venus and Adonis; but it ap- 
pears to have been demoliſhed by one of the Greek ems 


In the ſeventh, cer 
of Egypt, reſided 


” 


ury-we find that one John, . patriar 


us, that when this corpſe was; carried to be interred, 


a good biſhop, who had been buried here ahove one 


of 1 to the Patriarch, Who is ſtill called St. John, 
_. The, nex e .we viſited was Limeſol, antiently 

N 5 

Hoſpitallers, when they were driven out of P 

but it is now ſubject to the Turks. It has a full open 

bay, of which ome travellers have given a very erro= 

neous account. 

the prieſts of St. upon. condition: that they woul 

keep a certain number-of cats to deſtroy 


which infeſted the neighbouring grounds in great 


numbers. Fe 1 8 1 
The country from hence to Colos is open and plea- 
fant, the village is fine, and here are ſtill to be ſeen the 
ruins of an old caſtle, . Croſſing a nne river, we arri- 
ved at Piſcopi, 4 large beautiful village, round which 
there are ſome grand ruins, and the adjacent grounc 
are watered by an 2 ſrom the river. Her 
formerly a tetnple ſacred to Apollo, of which ſome re- 
mains are ſtil] to be ſeen. The tradition. concerning it 


there is ſtill to be ſeen a 
"The next place we viſited was Livathi, a poor con- 


| temptible place, and after travelling over a rugged 
country, we came to the famous Paphos of the antients. 
Here are many traditions concerning the foundation of 


the wall; but the moſt remarkable thing was, that 


— 


7 i O << 


_ uncery 


in, which. is either black, brown, Je- 


0 


lghtfully ſituated upon. a riſing ground, having abeau- 
{| tiful and extenſive plain, 


perors, or perhaps by Richard I. kihg of England. 

re, being his native place, and it 
was here that he breathed his laſt. The prieſts told 
ve to make a preſent 2 


t was once in poſſeſſion of the Xaig © 


| | Near it ſtands the a of Agradiri, 
upon a neck of 9 and which formerly was given o 
aſil, | 


ere was 


is, that it was built by one who taught mulick, and 
figure upon it, not only corro- 
borating what is here advanced, but even a proofof it. 


this place, but they are all attended with ſo much wild 


* 


* 
. 
» 

—— OE een 


” 


113 1 + © u Et N 6 bei 


Gs) cht de tal cehibe eee Here 


ones ſtood an àſtat ſdered to Venus; oh the 

teme firſt ſer her fobt om when ne was caſt en 0 
It was once a f. _ n and aoted he Ma 
tion, the prieſts b eee, 1 of che 
inland, This altar ny So never ſtamed with" blood 3'the 
| WI being of pute fire, and though preſented in the 
n air, and at all ſeaſons, no rain ever extinguithed, 
72 knowr' to 4 u it. But this Nt mi- 
may be eafify eaſily accounted for, D rememberitig that 

the Wale may be ſeen} eg aft h moiſture e 
Hite time they bu „Vid e they do in a fort of 

| and then all is over; fo M6 Saprth all 
e pad effects may be <afily La vGided! 4 However, we 
108 here But few remains ors anti ity,” otwithſtand- 
ig we ſpared no ith whatever to 22700 or them: but 


is ol de omg 1 0 the devaſtations made by the 


778 ie Wick Hesse pen tber bf tharthed 
this place, but few Te are of ehure ; 200 


as for the Sommôh buildings, are all modern. Here are]. 


rea) evriohs ant even ſtupendous runs to be ſeen near 
the port, hielt undoubtedl 9 8 ed in antieht times 
to the Temple pf Venus, fo celebrated By the 
 Heathens; theſ Ho CU at beavtiſalwoman, 
' "who; Yo ſome ateident or othef, was cat aſhore on 150 
| ind; Whatever had been her former chara with 
teſpett to chaſtity; or indeed any of thoſe virtues which 
Mould at all . adorn the female ſex, there can re 
= zin no manner of doubt but ſhe was à common pro- 
tüte afterwards; and Mer age being that of unreſtrain- 
1 4c oof pleaſure; or rather inordinate loft, thoſe 
ere funk into alf forts” of ſenſualit made her a 
gelen after her death. Probably they did ſo, one 
/enitig at their debauched eritertainiments ; | as Lord 
Ehifterfield fays, the tieathens made à god of Bacchus, 
At a fime when they were in à ſtate of intoxication 
We have ſome account of this place in the hiſtory of 
'the Acts of the Apoſtles, where we” read that Ely mas 
"tie ſörteter was firuck blind; and the proconſul Ser- 
gs converted to Chriſtianity” by the © miniſtry of St. 
Faul. The Abele country foumd this place” abounds 
| bon different forts öf fonts, but none of them have 
ar 1 curious in them. 
m this 
Hills and pre 


dangero 


— which we found to be extremely 
ut what was ſtill more pleaſing 1 than 
i Thy ng e had hitherto ſeen in out Jourdey, was to 
dier the induſtry of the inhabitants, who even in thoſef{r 
ren parts of the iſfand költivated the ground in 
boch 4 manger, that they enjoy both the comforts and 
neceſfaries of life.” In = progres through this place, 
we had à view of Accamas, Hows ors rated 
Sphinn allet che Fountain of Love ; but notwithſtand- 
ing all Tire g. ſtories relating toit, yet | we found 
4285 waters vety difagrecable,” and therefore 1 order to 
void gerting great with love, w. we o f taſted them. 
Wanne where we felided 'a few days, is is x plea- 
01 ceable village; but the inhabitants ſeemed fo 
much fu urpriſed at gur dreſs, that th eg. around 
AS if we had not been dm d ' Weiſtood 
Lee time 1.3 ang their'euriofity ;* ahi to pleaſe them 
we gave oney to thelt children, who 1 
2 by the ſkirts of our cloat 
als Toi the coaſt of this if ks Has of 
Which would be 4 5. . refuge”! for ſmall craft, 
Th ſervice to the inhabitants,” were they 
ith 7 es fecure in the enjoym 


er. x they are fran 
115 5X "IE i a te 575 miſery,” at the 
Ae we were cher 


þ e, "quite parehed up 
i drought,” "And Green 4 Webs 


en of 


who 1 

at was lefr "of the fritits of the earth.” In one ni 

75 850 aeftroyed' a field of cori, 

2 15 hav fobſiſtef fifty men of Ace a week; be- 

: ges ſupplying cattle with fodder,” 

In our progr 

deep gut upon the 

between two impending hills,” from 
ree: [and rocks proje & preſented a 


ey 


rocky fi ſice of "the river Simbula, 
ch of Which the 
ft of horizontal 


river, with à vaſt variety, of 82 


Beſides the vineyard th 5 ſeveral grow 
the ſmoll of the arom i e 
D977 2/1103 nz ez! 
Fdonna di Chekka, white, e 7 big 
a] — 15 6 by the pa 
II little 1 erjor to 15 


Tlike it before, either” am. 


place we ae ene over many 
Ton his left Hand 


* 


ers to this 


r 


cont ef its” beauties.” We had alot 
35 with: ſeveral ſervabts; an iriterprere 1 05 
gue nd we made it our '(tady to A tet | 
ürtle amuſement as mitra poſſibly we cold." 


: kai this deli zhrful fpot ſays Mr. Dromipond) | 
my mule, Num myſelf on her, I's fell over a (dir | 
pie, and kad we not Veen tere on upper part 
of a projctipg rock, we” wn N been 8 
pieces; ; e either the tile rofl fcc techs 4 
an hurt rth the mentioning, en 
bee of the a grove. of £2 ies gur e 
ined in a delightful eadlin 
the 5.60 [Pibrga hs d Wh if 7 illar 
erected by 4 certdin 9 LAs whole | 2 | 
ir the” Beg od Uf this neee 
caftles and palaces ſeemed as if 8 
e Seal fortune is, we have nf 
them. We can * tel who nor 
ſuch havock has time made amient — 
Proceeding on our j darney, ue lay that Bi 
Lepa, à lm Fown finely fl. _ upon a Witic 


ere net 
he river Cunara fey times' but” 
ng with' mar rightful 
vith Berror, while ät the fame t 
verſified the ſcene, and hei atened e grande of 
every object. Tbe ſche day we came Ne tiver 
Gambo;*which' we denen "an poet at Was t — 2 
met, for the firſt time, with a 91 ya id this 


Ne 


we etoſſed 
without 
filled 'us' {4 


we left it with reluttarice; * «40 
In a ſhort time after wearrived'#t 


SHE pate of di 
og! yi convetit is 5 9 
mented; but the ns: 18 has forgot to "make an en- 
[tering into the. church, from the weſt, which fur 
us much, becauſe we had never met with ang t 

the eee 
ae the 1 are conflftiQed 
ſuch a maniier, t ng in from [the welt 
bows to the alta. f e 


lu one apartment of ak dent wi uche i 
22 reſenting a Fn on acroſs, 
"the fipo 4 mah dn 8 


„ holding a top Ly wing * SS 


a pb 
i wich palaces, proves, 2 

e cer 0 is a ftra gert derne of" hi 125 
— 3 


leer among the flames, vary "the 
1 


Greeks; for almoſt 


of - 


while our Saviour; in the clouds 

ryr, and offers ith 4 er 145 glory. 5 
Picture are ſome Greek verſes; which the 
Crofts, one of 4 om 
lowin IT 

: 1 here nch 
eb; bew abſolutely h 
to the word." The croſs 
ton. The lamps truly 
virtues. hor ſhutting 
regard at all the vain, Eq LIPS oh jeAs of this © ” 90 
world. The filetice of the mouth, hit he ſhould'nor 
ſpeak unſeaſonably the n, gelious and filthy 
guage of the pteſeut ge. The nails in the feet,” th: 

he muſt not at all wk in the broad path, 2 ih ih- 
dulge in W e nin delicacies; det wh 

filence, and purity of life, mine a e 5 + 
beyohd'the ſun's curtain; and wag 5 
the deteitfal world, "the Tufts of "he Bel 40 Rs 1585 


anz, 11 * 
eee ifs 
- 31 « 


reſe = He ſj 50 


eyes, that he i not to 


oe 90 


from this village we” —_ with a 


ficious devil. For the Lord of the avert 18 


[him with his angels' for his afliſtance, and holds : 
t bis hands a crown and a diadem, 
the produce! of which | old, 


mn ki 850 Prove vic- | 
torious over the luſts of the world; acc 
ing to his merits, crown his brow,'a inf Py him inte 


the kingdom of heaven.“ 

We were much” ſurpriſed to find, 9 2 e 

which made fo mean an appearance, th ould have 1 

fiderable endowments to fapport it; but ſuch is the ſe- 

verity of og Turkiſh government, Fn te poor monk | 
are 


covering, fo delightful, mar We" Thetle" iiwhole Ke! 4 wie 


55 | „ 1 F.. 5 : 4 : Ps 
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are obliged to conceal their riches, leſt they ſhould 
e rom them by lawleſs arbitrary power. The 


valley of Sallia is the firſt in the whole iſland, There |} 


any pleaſant . villages ſcattered about through 
pon re of it, and p66 adjacent hills ate covered 
. with woods. und ente, 8 3 
It may not be improper to obſerve, that Solon 
the great Athenian lawgiver reſided, ſome 52 in this 
illand; and here it was that, he ſtudie . the, whole 
ſyſtem of juriſprudence, upon which his . moſt ex- 
cellent laws were founded. ECD 5 eh 
The equitable faws he there inſtituted, joining 
to the richneſs of the ſoil and pleaſantneſs of the 
place, drew to it people from all quarters, which 
was attended with this inconvenience, that their 
language became corrupt even to à proverb; and it 
is from this that the word ſoleciſm is derived. 
About a league and a half from the ſea is Morfou, 
a very pleaſant place, ang the church is the moſt 
handſome building in the iſland. This is in the Italian 
taſte, and was dedicated to St. Mamas, who, while | 
he lived, would never pay the tax money. This 
extraordinary circumſtance, coming to the ears of the 
prince, he ordered that the ſaint, ſhould be forced 
from his ſolitary retreat,. and brought into his pre- 
ſence. St. George and St. Demetrius hearing of his 
tivity, followed, and oyertogk him on the road, 
reſolving to ſhare in his good or evil fortune. In 
their way they happened to ſee a. lion ruſh from a 
neighbouring thicket, and ſeize upon a lamb, to the 
terror and amazement of the guards., But St. Ma- 
mas beholding the whole with great indifference, 
ordered the ſhaggy e 
innocent lamb, his prey ; in which he was obeyed, 
and the lion wagged his tail and fawned upon him, in 
token of ſubmiſſion, By this time the good man 
being tired with walking, took the lamb in his arms, 
and mounting the lion, rode on him to court, to the 
terror and amazement of all the beholders. 4 
The prince, being appriſed of the affair, received 
him very reſpectful fs ordered, that ever after be 
ſhould be exempted from paying taxes, and accepted 
of a preſent of the lamb. | 


his ſtory is rol differently by almoſt every prieſt, | 


but the mo ; 
told us what became of the good-natured lion. 

About ſix miles from Morfou we found the people 
very induſtrious, for they collect the waters as they 
fall from above into reſervoirs, from whence they are 
eaſily diſtributed over the lands. In riding over the 


Lapitho, we paſſed by a hill ſituated in the moſt 


delightful manner, whereon had formerly ſtood ſome 
fine majeſtic trees, the roots of which being now 
decayed, young branches ſprung up from them, and 
formed a pleaſing canopy. | 5 | 
_ Lapitho was formerly called Amabilis, and that 
very juſtly ; for although it has no river, the grounds 
of the flope from, the mountains are fertile and plea- 
ſant, bearing great variety of tices, and fine crops of 
grain. Here we ſaw many ruins ; but the houſes of 
the inhabitants are poor mean ſtructures. 
I be next place we viſited was the village of Elia, 
where there are ſeveral Cyprus trees, and the ruins 
of ſome arches, with curious figures carved on 


9 
* 


From thence we proceeded to St. Hilarion, but 
now called Agios Largos, ſituated on the ſummit of 
hill, ſo very hap, that no beaſt can mount it to 
the weſtward, Wherefore, leaving our baggage at 
Carmi, we turned off with our mules to the eaſtward, 
Where we found an eaſier acceſs. According to what 
b of this town, it muſt have been very ſtrong; 

ut there was not an inſeription to be ſeen to inform 


- 


us by whom. it was built. 6 h 

Aſter travelling about two hours longer, we came 
to the port of Cerifia, heartily tired with our journey 
over the mountains. The proſpect from this place 
over a wide extended plain, is the moſt delightful that 
can be imagined, and there are ſtill to be ſeen here 


tenant of the foreſt to let go the 


remarkable circumſtance is, they never 


CVT . 
tiere we vin De 14 Pays, once à very 1 
ſtructure; and FR to have, been, formerly. a manattery 


ARTE 


— 


the remains of walls, towers, and 
Vor, II. No. 6t, Ea 


baſtions; It is | 


— 
- 


| ST | 75 
amazing to think what quantities of ſtones and broken 
pillars are dug up here, AR; whence, we, may 
naturally infer, that it was formerly a place of 
great ,' repute, 


SE. © | 
3 


or dwelling for the Knights Hoſpitallers, but, it is 
now in ruins. ., CE 2 RN 5 
The order of the Kaights Hoſpitallers was inſti- 
tuted in 1099, and. the brethren of it made an oath of 
poverty, whigh was, to ſubſiſt on charity, and deny 
themſelves every thing except what, was, ghſelutaly 
neceſſary to ſupply them with arms, ammunition, 
2 ſubbſtence, Let ſuch was their duplicity, that 
when they were expelled from the Holy Land, they 
were enabled, either by the folly or munificence of the 
Chriſtians, to build ſumptuous palaces, and, ſupport 


princes one againſt another; and. thoſe , Knights, 


although they vowed poverty, charity, and. temper- 
ance, yet they had near twenty thouſand lordſhips 


left them by deluded Chriſtians.,, Being poſſeſſed of 


ſuch, wealth, they enjoyed every delicacy. that could be 
procured, ws low - unnatural luſts, and even 
dictated to theig ſovereign; in a word, they lived in- 
conſiſtent with every thing that merited the name 
of virtue. 8 


' ²˙ ele ou eg: 


man bones much petrified. The country people have 


a tradition, that a vaſt number of foreigners, called 
Allapi, from. a ſavage country, came to invade this 
ifland, and were here ſhipwrecked, their bones being 
turned, inta ſtone, as a monument of Divine juſtice, 
Some few indeed they ſay eſcaped, and, being con; 
verted to the Chriſtian faith, lived happily, in the 
hed, among which number was the famous. St. 


T. v 2 
MWe ſhall find ſome foundation for this ſtory, if we 
reflect, that when the Goths invaded Greece, they 
viſited ſome. other iſlands; and although not men- 
tioned, in hiſtory, yet it is not improbable but that 
they might jnvade Cyprus. This conjecture ſeems 
more probable, from the natives being acquainted 


with the word Allani, from which Alemagne or Ger- 


many is derived. F 
But notwithſtanding all this, .theſe petrified bones 
e thoſe of the invaders, it being much 
more probable that they belong to perſons many years 
ag0, who were, ſhipwrecked on this part the 
iſland; whoſe bodies being waſhed. aſhore, the bones 
became of courſe petrified., 5 


There is a convent here dedicated to St. Chry-, 


ſotom, a large but at the ſame, time a very clumſy 
indifferent building; it is true, ſome parts of it are 
of good marble, well wrought, and here is alſo a 
great deal of gilding, but nothing regular. 


- 
* 


The ſuperior of the convent told us, that it was | 


built by a princeſs of old, but he did not mention 
her name. It is fituated near where there was for- 
merly a temple dedicated to Venus; and here is a 
ſeraglio for the women belonging to 
Judge, 3 compoſed of 
temples, which induced us to wiſh that the ſtones 
might fall and cruſh him to pieces in the arms of 
his favourite concubine, but we wiſhed the poor 
1 — Ü“ 

The antient Citrea is one continued chain of gar- 
dens and ſummer-houſes, watered with living ſtreams, 
conveniently diſperſed by means of channels ; and 
here nature appeared in the greateſt bloom, and was 
crowned with the moſt delightfyl verdure. A little 


further we viſited Ganatanappa, where there is a con, 


vent, with a pleaſant garden, and a fountain of clear 


water; arid a cupola, under which the people fit to 


ſolace themſelves. . Here is a pre agreeable harbour, 
where the poor people employ themſelves in fiſhing 
with boats of a very particular | hp ona co Gifting of 
a few ſtitks bound together, with ſome very * 11 ones 
laid in the hollow, where the fiſherman ſits managing 
his tackle, and ſteering his machine with a paddle... 


— 


the Cadi or © 
e ruins of antient - 


From hence we returned through fertile, but ne- 
R 


: i 


— 


ans (+ 


glected lands; to Larnica; which ſeems to have been | 


OR me i cad 1c ea) oh 
dignity, before it Was taken 
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formerly the ſeat of re; 
by Ptolemy Sotor. | Sz 

From this part of the iſland we travelled fiorthward 
over the motintains, *and\afterwardspaffed from Ma- 


landrina, to the bar of Limeone; where veſſels from 


the eaſt come to an anchor; and it would be a place 


of ſafety, were it kept in proper order. A few miles 


further we came to a. place called Sancta Maria; 
where there are many ruins; and as theſe are antient, 
ee they have formerly belonged to a heathen 
emple that food | 

foil is good; but ſuch is the indolence of the peo- 
ple, that for want of cultivation, it is over-run with 
weeds: The village of Agatha is extremely pleaſant, 
tying on the ſkirts of the mountains, but has no 

i 


n 


uil 


— 


here. All around this place the 


uildings that merit a particular deſcription. 


buildings and fortifications of the caſtle of Cautara ; 
but in the people told us that this was a place 
of ſtrength, yet when we came to inſpect into the 
Works, we found them antenable, and not proper to 
reſiſt any enemy whatever. 


grounds, valleys, woods, brooks,” and Tivers, that 
nothing in the world can be more delightful.” Paſſ- 


ing from thence by ſeveral antient ruins, whoſe names | 


are not preſerved in hiftory, we arrived at the modern 


Cyprus, once famed for its beauties, but now a mean 
village. Here the Greeks have à church, built with- 


out taſte, but the wooden work within being cu- 


rious,/ ſhews that it has been taken from fome an- 
tient fabric ; probably a heathen temple. *_ © 
About two miles more to the eaſt ward, are the 
fuins of à village, where there ſeems to have 
been formerly a town, but its. name is fwallowed up 
Ini the ruins of time. Here the place is 9 
narrow, but the proſpects are delightful. We al- 
cended Mount Olympus, ſo much celebrated in hiſ- 


tory ; and Where there was a temple, dedicated to 
Venus, but no remains of it are now left; there be- 


ing a fmall Greek church built on the ſpot where it 


food. -- Here we found the air ſo cold and moiſt, that 


From hence we aſcended à ſteep hill to view 0 


i 
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olity ; bat the cadi was net content with this, for he 


| ent notice to the governor, that he believed ne were 
| ſpies, employed by the Venetians to take drawings of 
the harbours; towns, and *caftles.. ' Upon this we 


were taken into cuſtody ; but we gave ſuch afatisfac- 


he cadi was reprimanded.” oe IG 9H 
However, as we ſtill found outfelves liable to freſl 
inſults, we reſolved to leave this place, and viſit Sy- 
When we arrived at Aleppo, we went with our 


| worthy friend Pr. Ruſſel, of whoſe affitanee-we were 


x #1 


dur curioſity, contraſted ſeveral 'diffrders; but his 
fill reſtored us. to liealth, and enabled us to purſue 
our journey. We travelled over the ſame tract as 
Mr. Maundrell had done before; fo that we mall 


ohly take notice of ſuch things as did not come unde? 


his obſervation. © 


In travelling towa yards the Valley of Satt we ſaw vaſt 


numbers of antelopes ſporting upon the plains, and 
they ſecured” themſelves in caves 2nd woods, among 
the northern hills. The Valley of Salt is very ex- 
tenſive, and as it cannot have any communicatiom 
{with the ſea, conſequetttly the ground muſt be ſtrongly 
impregnated with that mineral. This mineral mixes 
with the waters that roll down from the furroundi 
hills, and the particles being exhaled by the ſolar heat, 
the incruſtation follows of courſdce. 
* This ſalt is beaten by children with little bats; 
ſtudded with heads of large nails, and it is then ſho- 
velled up by men into he»ps; and ſent to Aleppo for 
ſale. Some of it gets foul by mixing with the earthg 
and this is fold to the country. people, who boil it up 
jand'refine it. The water here is not good, and yet 
fit is much better than ſome travellers have repre- 


boiled, and food: ſome time, all t particles of ſalt 
evaporatey and it is fit for common uſd. 


larly ſuch as did not appear to us to have been ag2u2 


it affected every thing we had in our pockets. | 
Travelling from hence we paſſed through ſeveral 
fields, meadows, and woods, and over mountains, 
but few of them were cultivated; and at laſt came to 
the convent of Canatcarga, which is built upon the 
model of the antient Greek churches, and ſeems to 
have been erected about the ſixth century. Near to 
this convent is the village of Roſala, ſurrounded with 
corn fields, flouriſhing gardens, pleaſant views, beau- 


tiful tufts of trees, and a natural ſcene of little hills. 
About a mile farther is Komatoulagou, prettily ſitu- 


ated ; and near the ſea the fields are well laid out. It 


was formerly extenſive, adorned with fourteen | 


churches, but moſt of them are now in ruins, ' None 
of theſe ruins exhibited any thing remarkable, which 
may ſerve to ſhew that even the moſt antient of them 
were built when the knowledge of architecture was 
not much regardec. | 1 
Travelling through a number of delightful ſpots, 
we came to Famagurta and Caſtro, where there are 
ſtill ciſterns, with the remains of the town and fort, 
on a little hill, with a Roman cauſeway adjoin- 
Here we walked out in the morning to viſit the ad- 
jacent country, and had the misfortune to loſe our 
way, not-having taken along with us a proper guide. 
But this was not all; we had other difficulties to 

ſtru gle with. 35h. Lf ; {4 2 — . ; Y £2 
be My, ignorant country people ſeeing us taking 
down notes and drawings,” fooliſhly imagined that we 
were fent by ſome people who intended to invade the 
country; 'and their notions were circulated with in- 
credible rapidity. ' Like ſnow-balls they gathered 
ſtrength as they moved 2 ſo that they produced 
ſuch à clamout at Cerinea, hat the Cadi ſent a meſ- 
o know our buſineſs, and where we 


+ > 


bs 


rately deſcribed by former travellers. „ PLS 
"The firſt place we viſited was Baleremon, whick 
has a tolerable appearance at a diſtance ; but upon 4 
nearer view, the houſes were mean, znd obſcured b 

their pagan houſes, which were long, large bulk 
ings. However, from the numerous ruins all along 
the country, it appeared that the meaneſt buildings 


had been made of the remains of ſome antient ſtatues 
feelebrated among the Reathens. r 


* 


Here we ſaw the charch' of St. Simeon, which is 


well worthy of the notice of every ſtranger. | The 


convent is magnificent, according to the taſte of 
the age when it was built, which ſeems o have 
been about the latter end of the ſeventh century ; 


ditional air of grandeur. This building was- not 
erected in memory of St. Simeon, mentioned in the 
New Teſtament, but in honcur of one Simeon who 


Younger, who called the place Mandra, from his auſ- 
i d LODELS, $0 
This St. Simeon led a moſt miſerable wretched i 
for ten years together, in a poor mean cell; and then 
he mounted à pillar,” to which he chained hijmſelf by 
the neck for ten years more. He afterwards cau ed 4 
neſt to be built forty eubits high, wherein he dwelt 


in circumference, it is a little ſurpriſing he did not 
ſome time or other ſwing in the air; but Whether His 
chain was of iron or hemp, we are not tolc. 

However, in theſe extravagant and more than ro- 


aſſiſted no lefs than two thouſand afflicted of body in 
one day. The night he ſpent in prayer, and performed 


1 


14 9 4 114 
* 


[other ſort of buſineſs than merely to atisfy out ceuri2 - 


my account of ourſelves; that we were diſmiſſed; 
an t ; i 


then much in want; for we had, While we indulged 


jſented. It is à little brackiſh ; by when it has been 


It was at this place that we formed the reſolutioſ 
of viſiting ſeveral! other parts of Aſia, and particu- - 


and its ſituation on the ' brow of a hill gives it an ad- 


lived in the times of the emperor Theodofius the- 


thirty years; and as it was not more than two cubirts 
mantie ſituations, he ſpent the day in preaching io tlie 
people who flocked around him, and it is ſaid that he 


ſage, demanding to f 5 a vaſt number of cures. The reputed ſanctity of the 
were going Ve aiifivered; that we were about no ** contributed towards inviting many . 
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b bats to ſettle near the hill, where there are Rill the re- 


10 


try there is no ſuch thing as timber, all that grows 


mains of ſeveral buildings. / being no other tHan. eoppice.or bruſh wood. 


4s * 4 bag 


From St. Simeon we travelled to the city of Aphreen, 


and near the midtile of Cotma, where we dined ; we 
were honoured by à vifit* from two emirs, who were 
little better than t Wo ruffians- Theſe we were obliged 
to treat with à 'confiderable degree of ceremony, dy 
_ ſpreading carpets for them,” and entertaining them. with 
coffee. To all this we were obliged to add ſome pte 
| ſents at their departure; in return for which they in- 
vited us to viſit them at their'own houſes ; but we did 
not chuſe to comply witk their” requeſt. * Indeed we 
found their mercenary difpofition to be ſuch, that the 
leſs we had to do with them the better. 
From the village of Calmakthein there is a moſt de- 
lightful proſpect; nor is the view of Sinhala Jeſs! 
charming, being ſituated on the declivity of a woody 
hill; where" the farmers have their granarjies. From 
thence we deſcended to the banks of the Aphreen, where 
we eticamped; and here we found that the appendix ta 
Mr. Mauridrell's travels was not written by himſelf, but 
by ſome Ignorant, perſon after his de ith: for how 
could a gentleman, ſo accurate as Mr. Maundrell was, 
miſtake the ruin of a palace for thoſe of a cathedral? 
Having croſſed the Aphreen; we Roc towards 


3 


on a piece of very bed ground : far from tepining al 
| what had happened, We Were, rather pleaſed with the 


| of this nature; but ſuch things are ſo common that 


ere we loft our ys and by ſome unaccountable 
accident mounted a rock ii the . and eneamped 
from tepining at 


miſtake ; for we found ourlelves apon the top of one of _ 


[the' higheſt Gourdin hills, K geliciouls ſpring iſſues 


2 : 
river 


from the rock, tHe different turnings of the Tix 
Aphreen regaled our views in ſeveral places, and the 


whole proſpect was both wild and agreeable, ohly the 


air in the morning was extremely cold. 
Thee is a pleaſant village near this place named Ula- 
han, which, indeed, is ths beſt we lay in the country. 
It ſtands on an eminence, adorned 'with-vinzyards . 
gardens, making a moſt beautiful plain beneath, in- 
terſperſed with groves of, olives... Thie ground here is 
ſo high, that it preſents the traveller with almoſt.an un- 
bounded proſpect.” Houroum is likewite a pleaſant. vil- 
lage, and in it is a moſque, which, ſeems to be the only 
one in this part of the country. The. riſing grounds 
ten deceived us, for ohe day we imagined we aw A 
caſtle on tlie top of a rock; but ws found it was only a 
pigeon, houſe,” Indeed we met with ſeveral deceptions 


Corus, but in our way thither' were nſolently ſtopped 7 are but litile regardec. „ er Hear Iris, © : 
bya number of Gourdins, wh5 demanded to know if 'we 1 [this place we continued. our journey. till we 
had'proper paſſes } and although farisfied with feſpect ta] came to Aintab, where we encamped neat a mill upon 

that article, theſe vagrants fWore tliat we ſhould] not the banks of à river, which takes is, name from that 

go any farther without Jaying down ſome money, and I place. Aintab Exhibits a vefy, fine appearance, the ap=  - 

iving them brandy ant tobacco. Enraged at their bold II proach to it being extremely pleafing ; for it ſtands up- 
inſolent manner of making this unjuſt demand, We de- Jon ſeveral hills, ſo that the houſes look like ſo many 
ſpatched an account'of it to theit chief; and although || terraces, and there is a view of ſo many moſgues at a - 

e were inferior in number, we prepared to force our [| diſtance, 'built in ſuch a manner, that at firſt -ight they 
way. oo te ot ee wee 1 = ff appear like tiumphal pillars erefted by ſome of the an- 
Tue name of the chief was Chaleel Aga; and he [tient Romans, The caſtle ſtands by, itſelf, on. à hi 

Pas at that time keeping a grand entertainment "with || ſwelling eminence, ſurrgunded by a diteh, cut out of 
his women at a monument a little way off, oh account II the'fol:d fock. It is true, it appears very well in the 
of the circumcifion of his ſon, He no ſooner received || place where it is, but could make no defence againſt a 
the intelligence, than he quitted his females, mounted [| regular atmy. This in general is the caſe with all the - 
his horſe, and haſtened to affiſt us; and treated us with || Turkiſh garriſons; for theſe people are ſo much wed- 
the greateſt civility. He ſaid he could not at all times [| ded to their antient cufloms, that they hare neyer yet 
anſwer for the conduct of his people, but aſſured us || made any great improvement in the art of war. 
that we might now conſider ourſelves as in ſafety- He] The whole neighbourhood of this city is prettily di- 
ordered our people to efcort us 'a conſiderable part of {| verſified on the ſouth with hills, and on the other fides 
tle way, which they did with cudgels in their hands, with delightful pardens and corn- fields. The air is 
till they came to ſome rocks near Corus. extremeiy pure, and the inhabitants would enjoy - 
Corus is an antient city, and was formerly the place plenty, were they permitted to reap the fruits of their 
where the famous Theodoret was biſhop. 4, caſtle labour; but this is a privilege denied them, OE is 
of chis once famous city ſtood upon à high rock, and Traveling through. the deſerts. from Aintab; we 
was on all fides in a manner inacceſſibleQ. [ paſſed by a ruined village, and ſaw a great many vil- 
From what remains of the walls it appears to have |{ lages diſperſed on every ſide all the way, till we came 
been very ſtrong; but we could not find any inſerip- I to the river Yaladchous, which, falls into the Euphrates. : 
tions. Ihe houſes are all built of a fort of coarſe ] Here the country is pleaſant, the hills and vallies being 
marble ; and there are ſtill ſeveral grand ruins, one of [| covered with planta:jans of oliyes; and. a variety of.other. 
which feerhs to have been a theatre. © ©" "I trees, although far within che baundaties of the. deſers. 
As we could: not procure lodgings here,” we pitched|[| In this place, which, is called Uroun, there. was forz 
dur tents on the banks of the Sabone, near à bridge of | merly a church; but it is now conyerted into a moſque; © 
ſix mean arches, which ſeemed to be falling to decay. and near che place where, ve encamped, Was the houſe 
Here Chaleel dined with us, and ſuch was his good- of one of the Turkiſh goyernors, , which. had a ſubter- 
neſs and condeſeenſion, that he ordered his men to keep rancous paſſage leading to the place, but. we could nat 
1 round our tent during the whole of the night. learn for what purpoſe it was made; perha ps in trou- 
This good man always roſe up to falute each of us, I bleſoine” times, when the Chriſtians might have had a 
with fuch a humble deportment that 'ought to be taken II churethere. 7 
notice of, becauſe the Turks ſeldom fiſe up to 52 34 A few miles further we. were preſented with a fight - 
Chriſtians; [1-1 5 1 eee the Euphiates, but it was a doteful one ; for. from | 
Upon à hill not far diſtant from this place ſtands Be- the 10'tineſs; of; the Meſopotamian hills on tlie .other 
ſhaanah, and ſerves às à watch, tower to give nbtice of ide, it ſeemed very near, . while it was really at a con 
the approach of an enemy; ſo that they may have at fiderable diſtance. Here ve, found the mornings and 
1 to prepare fot their deſence. levenings cold, while the other parts of the_day were 
Below this place-the water is brought in ebriduits rolf{ extremely Rr. i 
different grounds, the work bein executed with more [ Being arrived at the Euphrates, we had an opt 
judgement and {kill' than could ne ett expected id nity of viewiog with attention that celebrated rixer a ts 
this park of the World. Gungeeh is à very hahdſome I ctirrent is e and impetuous, and it runs over 
village, situated in fuelfa männer that it Teeitis to' hang es alt rat of land. "On th t de next Mefopotamia 
upon 4 riſing Ereund; and me its feighbbürheed the en Beer, ba | bpon. ſeveral; hills, by 
| rocks have the appearance of iron ore. The mount JI whichwe had a view ot the caftle, town, river, aud all 
tains all around are ſtecp, and the l ys narrow, but the adjacent country; ſo. that our ſituation wouſd have 
© covered with 6698s,” from which they derive'a' molt 4- best very agreeable, Had we. not been;almoſt-ſorched to; 
NT ee e e eee, 
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tere was a ſtriking ſimilarity in all the Turkiſh cities. 


_ through Greece or Italy, It would have been celebrated | 
1 8 LP « ® 


more honour than any thing from the pens of the moſt 
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the Eaftetn nations, and oſteij proves fatal to ſuch fi From Beer we purſued our journey through ſome 
Europeans as have occafion, either from motives of cu- þ wild and barren ſpots, which might juſtly merit the 
ri or buſineſs, to vifir them. -- |; Jnzme of the Deſerts of Arabia, and we arrived at the 
The City of Beer is governed by a Moſalem, who is || city of Jerabolius, which is watered: on the eaſtward 

- ſort of ſubordinate batha ; and 16 him we fent our I by the river Euphrates. Here are no monuments of 
compliments, with better preſents than are uſually made, || antiquity worth mentioning, except one tomb, which 
in hopes of obtaining permiſſion to ſee the caſtle; but ſeerns to have been erected in memory and honour of 
we found ourſelves much mortified, 'when we received || a Chriſtian biſhop, by the robes with which the figure 
„ is eloathed. V 

„ What are they who come to make their obſerva· We afterwards travelled. oyer ſeveral mountainous 

„tions on the grand Signor's garriſons? Do they [| deſeris near the banks of the Euphrates, until we arrived 
take me for a child, that they would feed me with || at the Sadigour, the banks of which are ſo rocky, that 


% ſweetmeats, and dupe me with a bit of cloth ? No: it is dangerous to ride along them. Having croſſed 


they ſhall not ſee the caſtle, ſhould they tarry ever || this river, we pitched our tents on the other fide, where 
** fo lang, fo let them be gone when they will.” - I we ue for that night, after being much fatigued 
- In. conſequence « f this churliſh anſwer, we held a || with trav ling. 5 | N 
council to deliberate whether or not we ſhould croſs the] The next day we arrived near the ſtately ruins of 
river to viſit the city, fince we could not be admitted Bumbouch, where we refreſhed ourſelves with ſome 
into the caſtle; but recollecting that a man capable of {| excellent punch, and were viſited by the captain of. a 
| ending ſuch a brutal meſſage, might be apt to inſult us neighbouring village, who brought us an antelope by 


in ſome other manner, we would not run the riſk, ſo that I way of a preſent. BO i Oats WES * 
ve could only have the pleaſure of ſaying we had viſited t was melancholy indeed to behold the ruins of 


4 


metropolis of Meſopotamia; eſpecially as we knew] this once famous city, which had been three miles in 
| circumference, furrounded with walls, well built of 
We therefore reſolved to ſtrike our tents after dinner; {| poliſhed ſtone, fix feet thick, with ſquare. towers and 
and quit-the neighbourhood of Beer,' which we found baſtions in the antient manne. E 

to be governed by ſuch a bear, that, excluſive of his un- This place had been formerly ſapplied with water 


—_— 


_ manly inſolence, he ſent to demand what right we had || conveyed N fubterranegus conduits from a great 


to encamp on his melon grounds, without his permiſ- 


diſtance at a vaſt ex They might be traced many 
ow. though the place was quite barren and unculti- 


miles by the air ſhafts that had been ſunk, and out 
N ee Hanger LM | Jof which it is not unpleaſant to ſee wild figs ſpring up 
The boats uſed iu this place are of an odd figure, and in a country otherwiſe extremely barre. 


=. - 


very eliimſily built. One third from tlie bow ſeems to] When 11 5 Perſians were ſubdued by the Gr 8. 


be cut off, and the ſides are high and perpendicular. || the latter found it extremely difficult to procure water 
A large piece of wood binds the veſſel acroſs at the in this part of the country, ſo that they were obliged to 
opening, where the camels enter, of whom it will carry ge to water and feed their cattle at the eaſtern-part of 
four at a time. It is managed by two men, one of them || the city; and here it was that the ſacred cattle were 
Hands at the helm, with a crooked piece” of timber; || kept for ſacrifice, as we are informed by Pliny, Strabo, 
and the rudiler is a great way ſeparated from the ſtern. I and” many other antient authors, who have written 
At that end which dips into the water, is made faſt a largely concerning theſe things. > 
ſquare log about a foot and a half long, and the whole] Here are ſeveral remains of antiquity im this place, 
i ruled by a crooked tiller. On the larboard fide for- II fome of whom have been formerly Chriſtian thurches, 
ward, is faftened another crooked ſtick, with a ſquare]] but they ate now converted into moſques. 
piece of wood at the end, which one man manages by] The Aga at this place ſent us a guiſe to conduct 
war of an var in the ſtern; and ſometimes the boat is |} us to the laſt place that night, whereat we lodged. 
puthed forwards by pole. Il We pitched our tents, and had 'a good ſupper, and 
There was ſomething fo entertaining, and fuch a va- || were treated by the poor country people with great 
riety of objects preſented themſelves to us, while we tenderneſs. Here is an extenſive fertile plain furrounded 
travelled along the banks of the Euphrates, that we] by hifls and Longs all of which ſeem to have 
forgot all the hardſhips we had fuffered in the deſert of |} been meanly built, but the proſpect is delightful, pre- 
Arabia. The river conſiſts of a vaſt body of water, even} ſenting many delightful gardens to the view, in- 
in the fummer ; and this is much increaſed by the win- I ftead of barren, deſert, and uncultivated fields. 
ter rains, which bring ſupplies from numberleſs ſtreams}] The next place we viſited was Baab; pleaſantly 
that loſe themſelves in its boſom. The rapidity of || fituated on a rifing ground, from whence there is a 
the winter current is ſo violent, that it has formed ſome ] moſt extenſive proſpect; and here ſtands a moſque, 
new channel, which have formed a number of pleaſant || dedicated. to the N of one of the falſe prophet's 
iſlands, and upon ſome of theſe are ſeveral villages, the I ſucceſſors. Deſcending the hill from this moſque, we 
houſes in which being made in the form of tents, are were met by a parcel of Italian Jews, who appeared 
_eafily removed from place to place, according to theff like ſo many mountebanks, followed by 'a ragged 
circumſtances of the weather, and the clemency or in- crew of diſbanded ſailors and janiſaries. 
JJ TC. One of them was dreſſed like a' merry-andrew, with 
The proſpect of Meſopotamia was not without its E lance in his hand ; another wore a Turkiſh habit, 
beauties, for it preſented us with a variety ef. objects, as [| with a white ſaſh, As we did not at firſt know who 
it abounds with fine painted hills, and the fide next the [| theſe Jews were, nor indeed that they were Jews at 
Tiver is finely adorned with trees. }] all, fo we conſidered him in the Turkiſh dreſs as the 
 Havingcrofſed the town, and arriving at an old kane chief magiſtrate or Aga of the place, and as ſuch paid 
and garden, where the river falls into the Euphrates, we our reſpects to him. But how great was our ſurpriſe, 
once more enjoyed the pleafure of taking up our lodgings || when we found that he was no other than a raſcally 
upon the borders of this noble river, which here forms [| uſurer belonging to dne of the tribes of Ifracl, 
large iſlands, by two detached branches, running with] On 77 ant ſtream running from Buab is ſitu- 
ſtrong current, about three miles from the great ated Tediff, where there are many fine gardens, whick 
body, to which they return like ſo many playful infants, 
who ramble 2 little way and then return to their indul- 


| 


—— 
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brought to our remembrance ſome of thoſe we had 

** - Io | | ſeen in England. There is a famous ſynagogue be- 
gent mother's boſom.” Had this great river flowed [| longing to the Jews ; and the women believe, that if 
they attend divine worſhip. in it, they will become 


We were. told that the prophet Ezra ſpent much of 
his time here, but that might have been before he re- 
turned from the captivity. This day we purſued our 
journey, and arrived at Aleppo, after having under- 

| * | ; gone 


| ouſand poems; for in compariſon of it the Liber 
is little more than a brook. But alas! we find little 
concerning it among the water of the antients, only 


that it is celebrated in the ſacred biſtory, which does it 
cxlebrated heathens, 
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gone a variety of fatigues, but then it muſt be plain || kane is a large court, reſembling one of our public 
— perſon; that knowledge is acquired by ex- eee ig tings around " 3 e 

rience. 1.8 5 PETE > Il dation of travellers; and theſe are maintained at pub- 

We cannot conclude this part of our natrative; || lic expence ; for there ate no inns in Turkey. It is 
without taking ſome notice of things that could not || very remarkable that the inhabitants of theſe eaſtern 
have been properly mentioned before without con- nations never conſidered the nature of hoſpitality, by . 
fuſing the reader j a cireumſtance we have hitherto having inns for the reception of travellers ; but then . 
avoided as much as poſſible. And firſt, with reſpect || we muſt make ſome allowance for the afflictions under 
to the manners and cuſtoms of the Turks. which they ene the miſeries they ſuffer; and the - 
_ Theſe people are naturally ſavage and untaught, hardſhips they are daily expo: d to; 79 1 
conſequently their manners muſt be brutal, Their || The next place we viſited was Antioch, pleaſantl 
politics conſiſt of fraud and diffimulation, and they {| fituated on the banks of the Orontes, and extends 
are aſhamed of nothing that is mean or baſe, 'T hey two miles in length; although the whole is very 
never ſeek to acquire eſteem; but rather to tyranniſe || mountzinous, we made a ſhift to climb up theſe main- . 
dver their fellow creatures; and their government is || tains with great difficulty, as we were d-tefmined to 
maintained by the moſt arbitrary meaſures that [| ſee every thing worth notice in the countfy. But our 
oppreſſion, intereſt, avarice, and corruption can ſug- || deſcent was ſtill more difficult ; for we were often in 
r- The text of their law is the alcoran, 4 foil danger of being diſhed in pleces over the moſt dread- 

o fertile of chicanery and deceit, that it may be ful precipices. 17. 
expounded a thouſand different ways, according to]] Antioch, which is the Riblab of the Old Teſta- 

6 the caprice or villainy of the judge. Nay, it fre- ||ment, was built by 5 but was afterwards 
quently happens that ſuch of the judges as ate ſo f finiſhed and enlarged by Seleucus. It was many years 
incorrupt as to refuſe bribes; are yet weak enough to [| the capital of Syria; and here was formerly a biſhop's 
do ihulties, by obeying lawleſs power. ; ſee. In this famous city the followers of our Saviour 
The next place we viſited was Danah, where we || firſt received the name of Chriſtians ; but fince that 

| fought for antiquities in vain ; for although this place [| time it has undergone a variety of revolution-s The 
was formerly conſiderable, yet at the time we viſited || walls are large and extenſive; but they have been ſuf- 
it, it was little better than a contemptible village. Here || fered to fall to decay ever fince the times of the eru- 
are ſome fragments of a Gothic building, which I fades; for it is plain, they were etected by Chriſ- 
ſeems to have been formerly a Chriſtian church, but [| tians. 2 at Brig 
by whom built, or at what time, is uncertain. Here || There ate many ſquare towers erected at ſmall diſ- 
are alſo the remains of a convent, where there is a I] tances from each other; and in each of them ſoldiers 
ious ciſtern that-yields the moſt excellent water. [| formerly uſed to do duty, when they were under the 
t is covered with | pieces of marble, ſupported by || apprehenſion of the approach of an enemy. On the 
_ pillars of the ſame materials; and this ſupplies || maſt eaſy part of the aſcent, the walls are eight feet 

the neighbouring villages. The place is delight- {| thick, furniſhed with a 22 which cover them 
fully ſituated on an eminence, in the middle of a from without, arid with ſteps that riſe from tower to 
charming plain; ſurrounded by beautiful low hills; 


* 


tower; but thoſe on the top of the hill are not ſo 

on the declivities of which were ſome pleaſant vil- II ſtrong. The whole work is of hewn ſtone, except 
the arches; which are of brick; as being leſs ſubject 
to the effects of earthquakes. In ſome of the towers 
there are no ſteps, but only eaſy winding aſcents; and 
without the gate leading to Damaſcus, there has been 
an aqueduct of five arches, but very mean; and *£ 
that of Latachia ſtood a large building; perhaps that 
which ſome authors ſuppoſe to have been the temple, 
or rather the palace of Silenus ; but of this there is 
no certain proof the whole being involved in the 
darkneſs of oral tradition. 


lages, now reduced to ruins, except a few, which 
are converted into miſerable huts. The fields are 
cultivated with the utmoſt regularity j and while we 
were there, the men and women were, employed in 
reaping. This work they performed by cutting off 
the ears, and pulling up the ſtubble; which method 
has been always followed in the eaſt; | 
Here is a monument of a very particular ſtructure, 
from whence is derived a tradition, that Johannes Da- 
maſcens preached the . goſpel in this place, and con- 
verted a multitude of finners. It is much revered by 
the Chriſtians of thoſe parts z but theſe people who 
aſſume that name, ſeem to know nothing of the 
goſpel ; and this naturally leads us to ſay ſomething 
concerning the Gourdins, or, as they were antiently 
called, Aſſaffins. Some of their ſpawn yet remains, 
and they are, perhaps, the moſt barbarous wretches 
that are to be met with in the univerſe, Their prince 
was formerly elective, and profeſſed Mahometaniſm ; 
but in reality was of no religion at all. His ſubjects 
were robbers and murderers ; they lived without Jaw, 
without-fear, and without any regard to duty. They 
offered their ſervices to the Knights Templars, but that 
was rejected, becauſe they were looked upon as a body 
df people that ought not to be truſted. - However, in 
this inſtance the Knights Templars were much to 
blame, becauſe had they e in a league with theſe 
men, they might have been. able to keep poſſeſſion of 
the city of Jeruſalem ; but ſuperſtition ruined all. 
There is nothing mentioned in hiſtory relating to a 
tity having been formerly in this -place; and yet 
we ſaw ſo many. fuins, that we could not conclude 
but that this place had been famous in antient times. 
Who would remove ruins from one place to another ? 
Such things are local, and point out that there was 
_ ſomething there originally, 


The next place we viſited was Byaſs, a pleaſant | 


ſea-port town, . ſurrounded by gardens ; and here we 
found a place for tradeſmen to. keep their ſhops in, 
much like our Exeter-exchange in the Straif@, and 
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kanes, or caravancies, for the uſe of travellers: A 
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A little to the ſouthward, the ruins of a church 


ſeem to hang over a rock; and near to this place are 
the remains. of a church dedicated to St. Paul, an 
built by the emperor Conſtantine the Great. This 
was formerly a place of great repute; becauſe coun- 
cils were held in it; and here we were ſhewn the ſpear 
that pierced our _Saviour's fide. At preſent the greateſt 
part of the ſtrudture has fallen to the ground, only 
ſome of the walls being now remainiftig. On a riſing 
ground are the remains of a moſt magnificent caftle, 
and near it a ciſtern; one hundred RE tHirty-five feet 
in circumference. It appears that there was a templ& 
dedicated here ſormerly to Mars, but little remains 
of it ate now left. It ſeems to have been defigned as 
a repoſttory for arms; but the inhabitants, who are 
moſtly Turks, have paid fo little regard to it, that 
now it is only a ruinous building, - having nothing to 
recommend it to the notice of a traveller, but that it 


| was once a place of antiquity, and reſpeRed in formet 
8. | - 5 
hie famous city of Antioch continued to flouriſh 


in great ſplendor many years, till it was taken from 
the Greeks about the middle of the foventh centiiry, 
and afterwards retaken hy the Chriftiand, under God= 


frey of Boulogne, who etected it into à principality; 
Roth: About 


according to the laws of the feudal 


the middle of the thirteedth centuty it was deftroyed 


by one of the ſultans of Egypt; aid fikee that times 
it has never recoyered its antient gtandeuf. There 


are but few inhabitants in the ns and moſt of 
ardly know what it 
5 5 


them as wtetched, that they 
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is to enjoy the neceſſaties of life: - The gardens around 
Antioch are very pleaſant ; ſome of them being laid 
but with taſte, and others ſituated in ſuch a manner 


that they commanded a moſt delightful proſpect. But 


then it muſt be remembered; that the Turks Have no 
taſte for any thing of an elegant natufe; for they are 
ſo brutiſh and clowniſh, that they never diſcover any 


laudable ambition, but content themſelves with co-| 


pying ſervilely the manners of their anceſtors: . 


Aſeppo ſucceeded as the metropolis, and became | 


the ſeat of à pacha, which brought the trade to it 
from almoſt every part of the known world. Had 
the Europeans been wiſe enough to have fixed the cen- 
tre of their trade at Aleppo, it would have been of 
ſuperſtitious attachment to fome things of an indiffer- 
ent nature made them neglect thoſe duties they owed 
- to themſelves, and to thoſe countries where they were 
born. La this caſe the pacha would ſoon have found 
it for his intereſt to have moyed the ſeat of civil dig- 
n 
ETC nn 0 
At each end of the city of Antioch were famous 
ſaburbs on each fide of the river ; and in one of them 
was the monument erected to the memory of the no- 


ble Germanicus, who was poifoned by Cneius and | 


his wife Plamira engaged in that horrid affair by Ti- 
berius, and the odious Livia. The body was burnt 
on the ſpot where the monument was erected; and as 
Tacitus ſays, the aſhes were put into an urn, and car- 
ried to Rome, where they were depoſited, by order of 
the emperor. | | 

Tacitus further adds, that there was a tribunal 
erefted at Antioch by Germanicus ; but the bar- 
barous Turks have fo far demoliſhed all the mo- 
numents of antiquity, that nothing of it now re- 
mains. 1 5 5 

From this place we proceeded to viſit Selleua; but 
our ſtupid guide was ſo ignorant, that he led us by a 
contrary way; but although diſappointed, yet we 
had an opportunity of ſeeing ſome things that gave 
us no ſmall pleaſure. 
Banks of the Orontes; and we crofſed ſeveral beautiful 
ſtreams that fall into that river. All along, the banks 
are adorned with pretty villages, and the moſt beau- 
tiful ſilk-gardens, 5 Bagh 
Scouldi, about three miles diftant from this place, 
ſtands in a very barren foil, there being no trees in 
the neighbourhood. It is about three miles diftant 
from the ſea; and full fix miles from where the port 
ſtood in antient times. From what at preſent appears, 
the harbour muſt have been ſafe and commodious, but 
ſuch devaſtations has time made, that there are no re- 
mains of any thing left, by which its antient gran- 
deur can be known. _ J 

The antient port, of which there are ſtil] ſome re- 
mains, is formed by two keys, conſiſting of ſtones im- 
menſely large, running out a great way into the ſea. 
One of thele ſtones is perlectly entire for about 


thirty feet, and in breadth forty-five feet. The baſon 


is about eight hundred feet wide, and from appearance 
it mult have been tolerably deep; though now it is 
ſo choaked up with weeds, that it is extremely ſhallow. 
Were the Europeans inclined to eſtabliſh. a factory at 
Antioch, inſtead of Aleppo, it would be of great and al- 
moſt infinite advantage to them, but nothing of this 
nature have ever yet been attempted. 
From what remains of this city, it 
rand, and in all reſpects magnificent. The walls in 


many. parts have been thick, and well- built of large 
tones; but it was with great difficulty that we could 
find any inſcription, In one place, indeed, we found 
a tombſtone, on which. was the figure of a gladiator, 
Kghting with ſword, and buckler, and ſome other ſuch}. 
generally uſed, both by the Turks [| 


inſtruments as were 


and the Chriſtians, Urine, the time of the Cruſades, 
3 5 | 


vulgarly called the Holy W 


89833 ; but they forgot their intereſt; and a 


ity from Aleppo to Antioch 3 but this was totally 


We were frequently near the 


ſeems to have been 


; 


upon them by the Grand Seignior, aud which in all 
caſes are carried to an exorbitant height by the baſhas 


ryenbon nn | 


ſtant. 


| << Mahomed Chan 


good friend Dr. Ruſſel, who was of great ſervice tous 

eſpecially as we had-contrated agues and other difors; 
ders. But out curioſity was not to be reſtrained by 
the prudential advice given us by Dr. Ruſſeil, for ha- 

ving acquired new companions, we foon. ſet out in = 
der to make ſome diſcoveries concerning antiquities. 
Fiurkia, the firſt place we reached, abounded with 
many remains of antiquities, ſuch as ruined temples and 
columns ; ſome of which are in the Corinthian: order.; 

Near to this place we found many beautiful: villages ; 
but moſt of the inhabitants had deſerted them, in order 
to avoid the more than eruel exorbitant taxes impoſed 


of the provinces, wkeſe avarice, ambition, and cruelty, 
go hand in hand together, Hr 424 <1 ev Fig 

About ten miles ro the weſtward of this village 
there is, in the midſt of a plain, a hill in the form of a 


ſugar-loaf, where the people believe Job was buried 3 


and here it is not improper to remark, that as there 


are traditional accounts of all the great perſons men- 


tioned in the Old Teſtament ; ſo that ſicred hiſtory 
muſt be true, for could all theſe Eaſtern nations con- 
ſpire together to tell one uniform ſtory of their own: in- 

Paſſing from hence through a delightful valley, ſ tu- 


ated between rocks, mountains, and covered with vine- 


ards, which form a delightful contraſt, we: arrived at 
agzra, and pitched our tents near the ruins of that 
Town; Here we ſaw a large burying place cut out of 


a ſolid rock of marble,” the roof of which looks very 


nokle, having the appearance of large ſquare beams with 
mouldings, and a pretiy fort of cornice-all round. It 
appears to have been formerly ſupported by large co- 
lumns, which are now broken; and it was in all pre- 
bability deſigned for other purpoſes; for it has had fe- 
veral apartments, with a paſſage round, to which there 
is a communication for the reception of water; and 
what is very remarkable, there is a ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſage from thence to Furkia, which is feveral mi es di- 
Near it is another ſepulchre, but there is not 
on either of them an inſcription, or any other mark to 
point out by whom or at what time they were built. 

Returning from hence to Bava, we ſaw a large grotto 
in the rock, on one ſide of Which was an epiſcopat 


| figure, with a crofier in the right hand; and in the an- 


gle on each fide was an angel holding a laurel wreath in 
one hand, and an olive branch in the other. The next 
day we pitched our tents near the river Singas,- not far 
from the ruins of the antient city of Chalcis, but called 
by the Turks Old Aleppo. . „ 26 
In that ſtreet of New Aleppo leading towards An- 
tioch, there is a large ſquare ſtone, ſuppoſed to be en- 
dowed with great virtues. Whenever the people are 
ſeized with ſome ſlight diſorders, they rub themſelves 


againſt it, and then they imagine that they are healed. 


In this town is ſhewn'a tomb, ſaid to be that of tie 
prophet Zachariah ; of which the natives relate the 
following ſtory : The grand vizir about ſixty years ago, 
dreamed, that this tomb lay in ſome obſeure place, 
and ought to be removed to ſome ſpot where the devout 
might have an opportunity of viſiting it. Search was 
immediately made for it in Aleppo, and it being diſeo- 
vered under an o'd wall, the baſha, cadi, and prin» 


| cipal inhabitants, went in proceſſion to fetch it. They 


afterwards fixed it in a conſpicuous place in their chief 
moſque, with the following inſcription on it 
The tomb of that honourable perſon, the prophet 
of God, Zachariah (the peace of God be upon 
© him), was repaired, aſter its long eoncealment, by 
the command of the grand vizir, in the days of our 
< lord, the victorious ſultan” Achmet Chan, ſon of 
2 prolong his reign), in the 

— EALE: . 


„ year 1120 of the e 
According to the notions of the Turks, and their 
antient traditions, the caſtle of Aleppo was built in the 


{time of Abraham, whoſe native country, Meſopota- 


Javing ſeen every thing worthy of notice in this | 
place, particularly a; ſubterrancous paſſage cut out of 
the rock, we returned to Aleppo, where we found our 


mia, was within a few days journey of ihis place; and 
where Teſided  ,Zachariah, a famous prophet. ' The 
l prince of the ebuntry being «deſirous bf marrying = 
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in the ſuburbs; and there is a large field for the ſlaughter̃ 


beautiful young woman, who had captivated his af- 
fections by dancing before him in a wanton manner, 
while his firſt wife was til} alive, Zachariah oppoſed 
his deſigns, from a purity of ſoul, and love of * 
reſuſing the moſt liberal proffers, with which the prince 
endeavoured to purchaſe his aſſent. Finding the pro- 
phet was not to be corrupted, the tyrant reſolved to 
gratify his deſires, in ſpite of every remonſtrance ex- 
preſſed by Zachariah, whoſe head he ordered to be 
ſtruck of, and put into a ſtone urn, two feet ſquare, 
n the top of which was this inſcription: This 
< ſtone. incloſes the head of the great prophet Zacha- 
rc ah.“ It remained in the | caſtle: till about eight 
hundred years ago, when it was removed into an old 
Chriſtian church in the city, afterwards turned into a 
moſque, which in time decaying, another was built 
near it; and the place where the head was depoſited 
had been choaked up by a wall. The grand vizir 
Churley ordered the urn to be opened; when it was: 
found to contain perfumes and ſpices to the amount of 
four thoũſand pounds. 
Having followed the learned and accurate Mr. e 
mond through Syria, and again to Aleppo, we ſhall 
now, in the words of Dr. Ruſſell give an account of 
that city. Dr. Ruſſell, was an eminent phyſician, and 
fellow of the Royal Society; he had reſided many years 
at Aleppo, was the intimate friend of Mr. Drummond, 
and dedicated his deſcription of that part of the caſt to 
AS» 5 J ˙ ed oy 2f - 


_ + Haleb;*called by us Aleppo, is built upon eight 
{mall eminences, the middle of which is higher than the 
reſt, ſeeming to owe its elevation to the earth thrown 
out of a broad deep ditch, with which it is ſurrounded, 


** 


and on the top is a very ſtrong caſtle. The circum- 


ference of this city, including the ſuburbs, is near 
about ſeven miles; and although inferior. in riches. to. 
Conſtantinople and Cairo, yet in regard to buildings 
it yields to no town in the Turkiſh empire. | The wall 
that ſurrounds it is old and decayed, and the ditch is 
laid out in gardens. The houſes are built ſquare, and 
of ſtraw, conſiſting of a ground floor, and an” attic 
ſtory; with flat tops, either paved with ſtone, or ſpread 
with plaiſter; their cielings and panels are neatly paint- 
ed, and ſometimes gilded; ſo are their doors and win: 
dows, over which are generally inſcribed ſome verſe out 
of the Aleoran, or quotation from the moſt celebrated 
of their poets, The ſtreets have a dull appearance, 
their houſes being ſhut up by dead walls, within which 


is frequently found a neat paved court, with a fountain 


in the centre, ſurrounded with a little verdure, which 
would look extremely pleaſant, were it laid open to the 
view of paſſengers. * | l f 
People of faſhion have a room or two below ſtairs 
for themſelves, one of them tolerably cool, being com- 


monly a large hall with a cupola roof, and a. fountain | 


in the middle. The reſt of the ground floor is roughly 
paved, being uſed as a ſtable for their horſes. Above 


ſtairs is a colonade, running ſometimes round the whole 
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| 
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| 


| 


of the court ; ſo contrived by having holes in the front 


ſummer; | | 


There are many moſques in Aleppo, and ſome of 


them very magnificent. In the area of each is à foun- 
tain for ablutions or bathing, and ſometimes a little 
ee Cypreſs is in ſuch plenty here, that beſides 
je common gardens, every houſe has at leaſt one tree; 
but all the beauty is: loſt to thoſe who walk the ſtreets; 
There are many good kanes for the reception of travel- 
lets, wherein they not only lodge; but likewiſe tranſact 
various ſorts of buſineſs. n Rd 
Their ſhops are ſmall; and often contain no more 
ip than are manufactured by the ſhopkeeper himſelf. 
Te has always a elerk to attend him, but the buyer 
ſtands on the outſide. It is remarkable, that although 
their doors are all covered with iron, yet their ldcks are 
all of wood Some of them are kept open till half an 
hour aſter ſun-ſet, but moſt of them ſhut up ſooner: 
The ſtreets are narrow, well paved, and extremely 
clean, The tanners, lime-burners, butchers, and all 


houſes. They have a ſmall: m. nufactory for coarſe 
white gläſs, but it is not carried ou above four months 
in the year, they being obliged to bring the ſand from a 
great diſtanee. There is an aqueduct, by which water 
is carried into the city, and diſtrihuted through the dif- 
ferent ſtreets, by means. of pipes ; and belides this, 
every houſe lias a well; but the vater being brackiſh, 
they uſe it only to waſh court- yards, or to ſupplytheir 


. 


fountains for bathing-. 


They uſe wood and charcoal for fuel; but they heat 


their bagnjos with the dung of cows and horſes, which. 
they employ the poorer fort of people to gather, 


* * - 


| A-vaſt-plain; begins on tlie eaſt of Aleppo, and altho* = 


many parts of it; ate fertile, yet it is all called. the deſert. 
Both on the north an | 
the ground begins to gro flat, and is free from ſtones ;. 
but near the city; and for twenty miles tothe weſtward, 
it is rocky... The weſtern parts of the city is waſhed hy 
a narrow ſtream, called Coic, and it is uſed to revel 
ſome gardens lying on its banks. | 5 


- 


|  Inconfiderable as this fiream may ſeem, yet it is of 


great ſervice to the inhabitants of that hot country; 
whete, in many of the vil ages, they are obliged to ſave 


rain xater in their eiſterns. Thete is but one large ri- 
ver in Syria, namely, the Orontes, which although 


ſwelled with a number of little books as it runs along, 
as well as by the lake of Antiochg yet where it diſem- 
bogues itſelf into the Mediterranean, it is far from ap- 
pearing formidable. There are, indeed, ſeveral incon- 
ſiderable ſtreams, but they loſe themſelves in the fand, 
aſter running a fe miles, none of them being able to 
reach dhe ſ en... | FEY 


damps. The ſeaſons are extremely regular. From the 
12th of December to the 29th of January, it is gene- 


rally very ſtormy; yet: during that time the ſun is fre- 
quently warm about non The ſnow ſeldom lies longer 


than one day upon the ground, and the ice is not ſtrong 
enough to bear a man. Even in that ſeaſon the narcit- 


ſus flouriſnes, and to it fiicceed the violets and hya- 


einths. 


* 


From May to the middle of September, the weather 


is exceſſively hot 3 not a cloud obſeures the ſky, nor 


is there one refreſliing ſhower. The hot winds tha 
now inſpire with languor, and cauſe a difficulty « 


breathing, muſt be ſhut out, by cloſing all the doors and 


windows, Theſe winds laſts generally about a week; 
and are not productive of ſo many diſesſes as: thoſe 
in the deſerts; owing to the ſuddenneſs of the latter. 

' There are no corn fields near Aleppo, although 
are ſeveral near Antioch, and on the coaſt of Syria. 


| Here are ſome plantations of tobacco, but there are 


many more fur: her up. the country, particularly between 
Skogne and Latachia, whereby a — branch 
of trade is carried o with Egypt. 

Here are ſome few; olives about Aleppo; and grapes 


regarded. 


and ſides, that there is a fine cooling breeze of air in | 
cl 3428 leading to ſleepineſs, and provoking ſtupidity rather 


thin, and mild; but the white is ſtrong and heavy, 


than mirth, I hey diſtil a ſpirit from faifins and an- 
niſeeds, which' they call arrack, and of this, as well 
| po, of wine, both Jews and Chriſtians are extremely 

As for the Turks; it is contrary to their law to drink 
wine, ſo that the grapes in theſe counitries are but little 


They have plenty of all ſorts of garden roots and 
herbs, but their ſtuit are in general poor. There are 
no metals found in Syria, although from the appears 
ance. of the rocks it would ſeem that there were great 


being rocky, they catinot, without great difficulty, 
proture a ſufficient quantity of clay to make bricks. 
The clay for the uſe: of the potters is braught from 
Damaſcus and Sidon, and they have a ſort of clay 
which they uſe in bagnios inſtead of ſoap. It. is made 
up in littie balls, and ſtuck full of roſe 3 [to give 


trades where the ſmell is offenſive, are obliged to reſide 


{ £ a 1 Wes 


it an agreeable ſmell. Many of: their common builds 
4 OT OM 8 inge 
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ſouth, at a few miles dillanee; 


The people often ſup in the court yards; or on the. Ty 


tops of theſr houſes; the air being free from all ſ.rts of 


there 


quantities of iron ore found near Antioch; but the ſoil 
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ings are of 4 coarſex i - \ ſtone, plenty of hie h 
Found near the city, it being eaſily . hardens| 
afterwards. . They aſe a yellow marble; which. takes 
an exceeding good poliſh; and of this they make thit ir 
- gates and pillars. | Lime-Rone is in great plenty nx 
the city, and affords a good cement for buildings 
which are carried on withort ſcaffoldiug. | __ 
| + Fhey have no great plenty of black cattle, and 
as are uſed for draught have long legs and | 
and there is a ſmaller ſpecres, with hort horns; The 
Turks and Jews ſearee ever eat beef; though the Eu- 


ropeans find it tolerably good at all ſeaſors. There are 


vaſt numbers of buffaloes to be found in every part of 
Syria, but at Aleppo the female ones are chiefly kept 


for milk. Mutton is more eſteemed: than all other 
forts of fleſh meat in this country, and what they have] 


is extremely good, well fed, and wholeſome. — 
They have-two forts of ſheep, the one called bednin, 
much like thoſe in Britain, but their tails are larger and 
more covered with wool. The other fort, which are 
more numerous, have tails of ſuch an extraordinary 
frze, that the ſhepherds, in order to preſerve the wool, 
make little flight wooden wheels, which they bind to 
their hams, and let the tails ret upon them. Theſe 
eh ny works 
and ſome of the woo! on the 
twenty pounds in weight. ' 
They have a ſpecies of 
long ears, and broad in proportion; their milk taſtes 
well, and is fold about the ſtreets in the month of Sep- 
temhe. | N . 


ö 


1 


"tails amounts to above 


Aleppo is well ſupplied with batter and cheeſe, made 


indiſcriminately from the milk of cows, buffaloes, ſheep, | 

and goats, of all which the 'Arabs have large flocks, | 
with which they travel all over Syria, in the ſame 
manner as the patriarchs'of old did. e 
Here are vaſt numbers of antelopes all around Aleppo, 

and theſe are of two ſorts. Phat which is called the 
mountain antelope is the moſt beautiful; its back and 
neck being of a dark brown colour. The antelope of 
the plain is neither fo ſwift nor fo well made, but of a 
much brighter colour. Both of them yield excellent 


ſport; but they are ſo ſwift, that it is difficult for the 
_ greyhounds to take them, unleſs when the chaee hap- | 
petis to be in heavy grounds. They are lean in the 


- fporting ſeaſon, but in ſummer they are as fat as the 
veniſon in England, and their fleſh as delicious as can 
be imagined. VV n 
Such dainties, however, are only ſerved up at the 
tables of the Europeans, who pay for them, and to the 
richer fort of Turks, who can do as they pleaſe. 
_ © There are great plenty of hares here, but they are 
little — by the natives. The Arabs, however, 


hold them in much eſteem; and when they have killed 


them, they dreis them in the following manner: 
They dig a hole in the earth, which they fill up 
with bruſh- wood, and ſet it on fire. They then throw 


In the whole body of the hare juſt as it was taken, and | 


when the flame is extinguiſhed, they cover the hole 
and whieh had been laid round the verge of the fire, 
' fo as to grow hot; when they think it ſufficiently 
baked, they take it out, and eat it, without any other 
ceremony FJ E 
There are ſome tame rabbits kept in this city for 
the uſe of the Europeans, and ſometimes a wild hog | 
is taken in the country, which, although ſeldom fat, 
yet the gentlemen of the factory conſider it as a very 
: t rarity. There are ſeveral other creatures in 
— Par ta uſed by the Europeans, but they do not 


- nerit 2 particular deſcription. | 
The Arabs who viſit Aleppo are in ſome: reſpeQts | 
like thoſe Tartars, whom we have already taken notice 
of in the courſe of this work, that eat the fleſh of 
camels ; but this is never done by the Turks. Indeed 
the Turks, whatever was their original, are at pre- 
ſent much attached to eating what were of old called 
clean beaſts; and as they look upon the fleſh of camals 
25 no better than carrion, conſequently thuy never 
couch it. They have ſeveral: ſorts of 3 3, ſome 
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| 


near 


= 


4 are bit 


nn. 


the ſheep'eaſily drawn from place to place; 


goats here with prodigious| 


H Arabs eat the 
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che arrival of ſhips at Scanderoon; but 
has been diſcontinued ſome years. 


ſing th 


from being wetted. 


tion till the hounds come up. 


| when 2 
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of which are ſtrong, and others weak; and all the 
different ſorts are to be found throughout Syria. 
They had formerly a fine breed of horſes, but they 
are now much a robe Some of thoſe belonging 
to the 'Furks are handſorneg but the Arabian ones are 
more fwift, which feems to be owing to exerciſe. 


1 


| | 'Fhere are ſome / lryzena's found in t e mountains 
uch 
large Nabe 1 


5 


here, bat they never meddle with any perſon; unlefs 
compelled by hunger or affav!.<d ; but they are not io 
civil to the flocks in the fields, whom they devour: 
without mercy, pattiedlarly the ſheep,” whom they 
eat as the moſt delicious morſels; 1 1 0 # 
Though there are vaſt numbers of dogs continually 
to be met with in the ſtreets, feeding: on the reac 
putrid ſubſtances, yet we never heard of 'any of them 
running mad. This diſeaſe however affects the wolves 
| who come down from. the mountains, and- bite both 
the ſhepherd and the ſheep j and whether mea or beaſts 
. by thoſe animals, they are ſure to die raving 
The greyhounds here are ſlender, ſwift, with long 
ears and tails; and upon the whole, they are the me 
beautiful we ever ſaw. Here are various kinds of 
ſerpents, which fly wherr any man approaches them; 
and in ſummer thev find but very indifferent. ſubſiſtence 
on account of the heat. A large, white ſerpent is of- 
ten found in the flowers; but we never heard that 


the bite was dangerous. The ſcorpions often Ring 
the popes in their houſes, but with no other bag 
conſequences than 


giving them a little pain for about 
an hour. In one ſeaſon there are millions of locuſts 
which infeſt this coaſt, and they all come from the 
north. The devaſtations made by them among tits 
fruits of the earth, is amazing and incredible; but 
we ſaw ee eee inſtances of it. Fhe wild 

e inſets, when freſh and pickled; - Some 
of them are rare delicacies. re 
Bees and ſil- worms are in great plenty, and the 
honey is more delicious than any in Europe. Lizards: 


and toads are numerous all over Syria; but the peo- 


ple are no ways afraid of them. | . 
They have many fowls here, common with thoſe 
we have in Europe, and others peculiar to themſelves. 
This is the native country of the carrier | pigeons, 
formerly uſed by the Egyptians, to give an account of 
this practice 


The pigeon thus em 2 was one that had left its 
at Aleppo; and a ſmall piece of paper contain- 

e ſhip's name, and a ſhort account of the cargo, 
was put under e g. the pigeon, to prevent it 
The fret of the creature was 
bathed in vinegar, to keep them cool, that they might 
not ſettle to drink or waſh themſelves. Shooting 1s 


bs 


j practiſed here only as an amuſement, on 


ly that ſome 

of the ordinary people kill hares for a fublience, there 
being no game laws in this country. ' 

When they hunt the antelope, they chuſe out fuck 


4 hawks as are moſt fierce, and they are taught to fix 
up witlr the Joofe earth that had been dug out of it, 


upon the cheek of the animal, thus. retarding-its mo- 


The faleons uſed for hare hunting, will ſometimes. 
ſtrike the animal dead at once, but yet 
there are others which often prevent them from going 
on in their courſe, till the hounds come u. 
In bird hawking, they uſe a large long-legged fal- 
con, with two of a ſmaller ſize, one of which, 2 
not larger than a pigeon, will bring down an eagle, and 
ſeizing it under the wing, deprives it thereby of the 
uſe of that part, or elſe faſtening on its back between 
the wings, ſo that both fall down-flowly to the ground, 
where, if the falcon is not at hand to afliſt his feathered 
help-mate, it is inevitably deſtroyed. This little bird 
is called the ſhakeen, and muſt be taken young out of 
the neſt, being fo fierce, that it will fly at any thing 
unleſs properly taught. There are ſevetal ſorts of- 
fiſh found here, particularly pony of erabs, hien 
furniſh out many delicate diſhes for the Europeans. 
The black fiſh found here, and much eſteemed, is fac 


from being wholeſome. The people, however, ”m | 


* 
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TRAVELS FROM THE) 
fond of it, that they prefer it to all others whatever. 
They take vaſt namrers of them in the latter end of 
September; which, when properly pickled; will keep till 
ae laitor end of March, 754 555 327s nn wheres 
The inhabitants of Alepp > khough of differetit 
religions, yet ſeem to have all the ſame morals; for the 
Chriſtians are no better than their n-iehbvurs.; The 
number of people in this city zud ſuburbs is computeg 
at two mindred and thirty-five thouſand ; of which two 
hundred thouſand were Turks, thirty thouſand Chrifti- 
ans, and-five-thoufand Jews. . 


- 


O the Chriſtians, the greater number ate Greeks ;| 


the Maronites, each of * whom has a chitrch in the 
ſuburbs, - The language is a ſort of vulgar Arabie ; 
but the Turks {peak their, own language. ot of the 
Armenians ſpeak the Armenian; ſome few of the Sy- 
rians ſpeak the Syriae; and many, of the Jews, He- 
brew; but ſcarce any of the 'Greeks underſtand one 
word of Greek, whether antient or modern. 
„The people, in general, are of à middle ſtature ;" 
rather lean than fat, and indifferently well made; but} 
neither active nor” vigorous.” Thoſe of the city are of a 
fair complexion ; but the peaſants,” and ſuch as fte 
employed in the fields, are ſwarthy; Their hair is 
either black or ſwarthy, like the cheſnut colour; and 

it is very rare to ſee any of them without black eyes. | 
Both ſexes are tolerably handſome when young; but 

the beards ſoon dis the mem, and the women fade 
before they are thirty. The 2 part of the wo- 
men are married between the age of fcurieen and 
2 for if they ſtay longer, they ſeldom. have any 


* 
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They know nothing of courtſhip, for the young per- 
e ſee Hoch ries till oy 8 ker ſei 7166 
marriage is ſettled. A flender waiſt is ſo far from 

| being eſteemed or admired, that it is conſidered as a 
deformity ; fo. that the young women do all they can 
to make themſelves appear plump and luſty. The men 
are gift very tight round the waiſt with a ſaſh; but the 
womens girdles ate not only flight and narrow, but 
looſely put on, which, with the warmth of the climate, 
and frequent uſe. of the bagnio, is probably one reaſon 
why their labours are more, eaſy than the labours of 
thoſe in Britain. The, child-bed, confinement of the 
moſt delicate ſeldom exceeds. ten or twelve days; and 
the women in the villages are generally able to lend 
tir dome lic offices within two days.;, 
I. is a grand rule and conſtant practice for every wo- 
man to ſuckle her qwn child; and the aß e 
weaned. till they are three or four yeats old, unleſs the 
mother happens to be again with child. All the Turks 
of ſuperior faſhian in Aleppo may be conſidered as po- 
oy (ola be er behaviour, when we conſider 
that they are taught to look with contempt upon all 
thoſe of a we religion from VOUS Th = for 
the common people, an affected gravity, with ſome 
ſhare of diſſimulation, generally forms their character; 
and although few people in the world are more quarrel- 
ſome, yet they ſeldom fight. One can hardly, paſs 
along a ſtreet without being witneſs to ſome noiſy broils, 
and yet it ſeldom happens that a blow is ſlruck. But 
although they, are ſo prone to quarrel upon the moſt 

trifling occaſions, no people in the world can be more 

calm when it is their intereſt to be ſ . 

- The c6ffee-houſes in Aleppo are only frequented by 
the vulgar, where they are entertained with a concert of 
muſic, which, for the moſt part, conſiſts of ſomething. 
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next to them Armenians, then the Syrians, and, laſtly, II Their d. f | | 
of Farms and body; in porting themſelves, into differem 
1 


— f 18 1 it -4 . [44s 25 4 E 5 
mon wreſtlers, . who, in their actions, ſeem io bear 
[ſome affinity to what we read of the antients 3 for they 
Ine no manner of garments on belides a: pair +4 
breeches; but 


oven. The better fort of people haye fine ſmall loaver, 
| much better prepared and baked than thoſe we have jult 


r Ie? — 


Romer, ot fomethio 


ways imitate their ſuperiors. 
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| parts. of Turky. Some of the 
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land Up, ie op fo velſes in order to Ferie bim. 
But it 3s only the lower kot of pebpie inst will ſubmit 
kr! 
Some of the Grerk Chiriftiatis have been Hope be 
che conduct of the Europeans to play for money ; but 
che "gtreraliry of the 3 only. for amuſement, 
to, paſs away the Tong winter *evenidgs.” Sometimes; 
but very ſeldom, they will play for a moderate enter- 
Vinment; bit this is oily dmg people of faſhion. 
They never reckon daneing as an accompliſhment . 


{for people of faſtiion; and it is ſeldom practiſed among 


the vu gas except by thoſe who make a: trade of it. 
exterity conhſts chiefly ih the motions of the 


attitudes, many of which, pecially.among the women, 
1 F 35% „ yp 17 : 12 ** 
are. hot very decent. At their feſtivals they have com- 


1 - 


ches; but they make the moſt ſorry figures in 
their. performance. | 


The bread here 
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The bread is extretnely bad; being not well 
fermented, and very badly" baked ; ſo that. EM, 14 
vbliged to eat it almoſt as ſoon as it comes out of the 


* 


now mentioned; and-;befides theſe, they have ruſks 
and biſcuits,.. As for the Europeans, they have bicad 
biked according to the manner of their own countries; 
but the French falhion is the moſt preyalent. 
Coffee is more eſteemed here than any other ſort of 
liquor x, and they drink ir, wihou either ſugar or ink. 
Sometimes they eit a few ſweet-meats before they , 
drink it, but that is ſeldom; and a pipe of ; tobacco is 
the uſual entertainment at a viſit. If ir is a vide from a, 
baſha, he has à fine, hoxſe preſented to bim at bis de- 
parture ; but thoſe X39 inferiot rank preſent only 2 

, or that nature; but every one, 
mult preſent ſomething. This may ferve to they; as 
we haye hinted before, that the Turks are a mercenary . 


eople; ſeeing they can thus ſo meanly fell boſpitality, 
C 
Here, a8 in Holland, tobacco. is imoaked, to exceſs. 
by. the men at all times, and frequently by the women 
nay, we ſeldom ſaw any of the poor pealanity without 2 
pipe in their mouths. . Theſe pipes, are made, of the 
twigs. of the roſe, birch, ff error 1 Ah thoſe (E 
the higher ranks of people have theirs mounted with . 
filver. -. The mouth is clay, and often changed ; but 
the pipes will laſt many years, Some of them has 
pipes made of glaſs, and ſmoak the tobacco through. 
water, which gives it à cooling flavour before it comes. 
to the mouth. But this practice is not confined to ti a 
gentry; the people, even of the loweſt rank, will al- 
e their ſu Thus the vulgar have, at 
their coffee - houſes, an ordinary inſtrument ot much tha 
nature, in which they put the tobacco, wetted a 
little with an infuſion of raiſins; adding ſometimes fea . 
yeral-other things, to make it of an-intoxicating nature, 
Opium is in great 2 here, but not held in the 
ſame eſteem as at Conſtantinople, and ſeveral othir 


n ople here uſe be 
excels ;, and theſe have, generally, a moſt. beſottcd. 
look, nor do they often = to ald age. They loſe. 


| their memory, with the other intellectual faculties,/ in 
the ſame manner as thoſe who decline under a number 


of years. Few Turks have any notion that .exerci'e 
gives pleaſure, or contributes to preſerve healtk; gr 


bordering on obſcenity.. Theſe, properly ſpeaking, are I cept ſome, of the heater) . who are perſuaded to it 
out et before t 


all their public diverſions ; for without be ffoons, all] 
their public entertainments would be conſidered as in- 
ſipid and languid. This may ſerve to ſhew; that the 
Turks have no great taſts for thoſe forts of enter- | 
tairiments which contribute towards humanizing and 
. -  civilizing the manner mg. 
Within door they ſpend ſome part of their time at 
cheſs,” with back-gammon and draughts ; at all Which 
they appeare+ to be very expert 


„ * = 


| have the privilege of blacking the face of the loſer, 
putting a fool's cap on his 


have no coach 


them, according to t 
4 convenient in bad weather, has certainly a more ma- 
4jeſtic appearance than our coaches. TP | 


from the example ſe em, by ſome of the Eu- 
ropean gentlemen. who reſide in the factory. As they 
people of quality. ride on harſeback 
in the city, with a number of ſervants. walking before 
1eir. rank; which, although net 


The ladies ſeldom go abroad; and when they do 3 | 


They that uin f they are obliged to walk on foot; but when they ge 


on long journies, they are carried in 2 litter by m "= 


head, and making him 


Thoſe of a ſower rank are carried in things of much 
:Y | e 
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and other fuperior officers, can heither read for write; 
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the ſame forts ad but panhiers 3. for whether they are 
2 185 tich,. the women are leldom ſeen in Turky, 


7 and riſe. early 
d ; 


Moſt of the, natives go ti bed 
In the morning, attending to the o 
perience taugnt, and which has been 


* * 


* N 


tepeated by a 


ky 5 


thouſand morallſts, s. 
Early te bed, and eafly to rſe 
Is the way to be healthy, vealtby, and wife: 


| © They, deep in Srawers and flabne] waiſtcoats, and 
this is one of the reaſons. afligned why the people in 


o 
08 | 


* 
3 
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money to the poory which they bave illegal 


maxim which ex- th 
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wretches; in ordef to make an _#tonembrit for theſe 
grimes, to found eollepes,/ and leave-foine part of that. 


ba 


9 


: aft 7 ? 


from the induſtrious. But ſt is needleft to 


8 18. * 13 8 hr br PEST : . 1 5 738 | 
Although, the, Furks ate great -predeſlinarians,..yer 


they never carry things to ſuch a height as to. neglect 
lte uſe. of proper means 3* for they ſayn thetswmhen 


God ordained every thing in this N brd to tabe placey 
he laid no reſtraint on the humart will. This is 
the reaſon why they ule Gmples, in meuicine, Which 
they look upon as iafallible, becauſe (ſay they) God 

never; ſent a natural evil into he world without at 


N : | þ : „ "IT | #3 7 5 — 6 2 4 N * AFL. ha, 3 6 
Türk are fo ſwatthy. .. For certainly aoy- thing of the ſane time . pointing out: ſome” renzedy: for its 
woolleti next the ſkin: is not ſo wholſome as linen, c DOR TFT» tg 3 


becauſe it prevents perſpiration, and keeps the corrup- 
tive matter within the porous parts of the body. 
When they wake in the. night, they fit ups Gill their 
pipes, have 4 quart of coffee made; and ſometimes 
in the long nights. in winter they eat ſome ſweet- 
meats, after which they fall aſleep again, This is to 
all intents and purpoſes a ſort of ſanſual Epicuteaviſm 

which. ſome writers. aſcribe to the climate; but that 


ſons, the virtaous man will find a 
for the exerciſe of his rational facul ties 
In the fummer their beds are made in the court- 
yards of the houſes, and ſometimes upon the houſe 
tons; but in winter they chuſe the ſmalleſt room on 
the ground floor. There is always a lamp burning, 
and frequently two or three pans of charcoal, whic 

Denotes produce the moſt. fatal-conſequences, eſge- 
cially tv ſtrangers. who are not accuſtomed to ſuch. 


8 


2 


. : 


"It is well 'known. that the people in this country 


once made x conſiderable figure it literature, but no- 
they ate excremely ignorant. * Many of their baſhas, 


ut of later years, fome. more regard has been paid to 
— Aucation of youth than ford: However, at 
tile belt, it extent "06 further than juſt to read the 
alcoran and fome comments they have upon it. Some 
are bred to the law, that is, to àct as magiſtrates or 

idges; bat no encoutagementt is given to the ſtudy of 
pate een nor indeed to any of thoſe arts and ſciences 


* 2 


for which we in this part of the world are ſo much 


diſtinguiſhed. Phyſic is not in the leaſt attended to; 
for they look upon the fundamental part of it, ana- 
ton , , = {2 EH Sent fl 

we refided in Syria, 


During the whole fifteerr years 
we never met with more than one man who > ood 
the moſt fimple principles in aſtronomy ;/ and all he 
knew, was, the art calculating an eclipſe, which | 
_ occalioned him to be looked upon as a very extraordi- 
nary rus: Indeed the people are ſuch flaves to 
ſuperſtition, that they imagine all knowledge is to be 
acquired by aſtro] 3 an fog 134 

And here it may not be unneceſſary to take notice. 
of one eircumſtance which has not been mentioned 
by any writer concerning Turkiſh affairs, and that 
is, they have here a vaſt number of colleges founded 
and endowed” for the education of youth, but little 

zard is paid to them. As in the countries where. 
Us Roman Catholic religion is profeſſed, debauches | 


enerally ſound and endow. convents; ſo here in 


urky, vices of a different nature operate in the ſame 
manner. It cannot be expected that there. ſhould be 


in Turky ſuch perſons as we call debauches, . becauſe |. 


* 8 rality of wives is allowed; but there are other | 

vites, and ſome of theſe are of a much more dange- 

rous hature, and more fatal to ſociety... | 
Amongſt -theſe vices may de mentioned ayarice, 


which, When it takes a deep root in the human mind, 
leads to the perpetration of ſuch crimes. as will al- 


baby ace human nature. 
o 2 


wretches in the world, for they torment. and: oppreſs 
the poor people in ſuch” a manner, that they ſcarce 
leave the ful and body together, This is the common 
way of ſuperſtition 3 hypocrify induces thoſe. 


— 


Both men and women in Turk y paint their faces g 
and when the men advance fo far in years,” that theie 
hair begins to turn grey, they dye it black with 
a compoſition made for that purpoſ t.. 
Tbe women in ſome of -the+ villages; and alt the 
Arabs who viſit Aleppo, wear rings in their noſttils, 
and they frequently mark their under lips and chins 


4 


* 


urkiſh magiſtrates are the moſt | rapacious | 


a {with 4 bluif 
can never be the caſe, for in all climates, ald in all ſea-,[{, 
toper opportunity [7 
practice, but only peculiar to ſome, juſt in the fame. 
manner as our cuſtoms in England differ from the 


Hrſt diſh 4s generally broth or ſoup; and a 


is not worth mentioning. 


1 


i | paint; a practies common among the 
„Ic £6 04 


What. is here mentioned, is not however 1 general, 


court down to the meaneſt peaſant, Many travellers 
have repreſented the Turks as people very abſtemious; 


but upon enquiry and long experience, we found the 
. 5 are F a8 will. 


| | 1 5 voluptuous, 6 
appear from what we are juſt. going to telatee. 
As ſoon as they riſe in the morning, they breakfaſt, 
on fried eggs, cheeſe, and honey, About eleven 
v*clock in the forenoon they dine; and all their tables 
are round, garniſhed with diſhes made either of ſilver 
or copper tinned, the whole being placed about four- 
teen inches from the ground. *Pickles; fallads, with 
bread and-lemons, are diſpoſed of in.a proper manner 
round the edges, the middle being reſerved for the 
diſhes containing the meat, | which are brought one by 
one by the attendants, and cleared as often as each 
perſon had eaten a little. Their fingers ſerve them 
for knives and forks; but-for liquids, they are obliged 
to make uſe of ſpoons made of wood or horn, ſilver 
of gold not being permitted by their religion. The 
er thats ſe- 
veral plates of mutton cut in ſmall pieces and ſtewed: 
ſometimes the mutton is roaſted: alon yp pigeons 
or other fowls, which are general}: Ruſſe I with 2 vari- 
ety of different ſorts of bebe. eee they ſtuff 
the whole carcaſe of a lamb with raiſins, which is 
conſiderẽd by them as a very delicious morſe}, al- 
though to an European nothing can be more nauſedus. 
Water is the only liquor they drink at table; but as 
ſoon as the cloth is Late coffee is ferved up to 


every. one who chuſes to pertake of it: They ue fa 

much butter and other ingredients este of fat, 
that an European is almoſt tempted to ſtarve rather 

than ſurfeit his ſtomach by eating of things ſo dif 
Agrecable. 853% . 4 THF Of 10 r 35 
la ſummer they ſup about fix, and in winter about 
five; but in the winter evenings they viſit one another. 
at. their own «houſes, In ſummer their breakfaſts 
uſually conſiſt of fruits; and beſides their common 
meals, they frequently eat water-melons, with cu- 


cumbers, and ſeyetal other forts of fruits. Ft 


2 


people have not the oppor- 4 


tunities of regaling themſelves in the manner here 


It is uus the con 


deſcribed, ſo that they are obliged to have recourſe. 
Ito the uſe of ihe common herbs: that grow in theic 


ardens, Their chief meal is in the evening, Wen 
they return to their families ſrom the labours of the 
fields; for what they eat during the ref}: of the day, 


x VF 
Wine and ſpirituous liquors are prohibited from 
ac uſed by the Lare, and. jndees all thoſe who | 
u f them, are looked on as profane and ir- 
religious. But for all that, the number of theſe 


people are great, and they drink wine in their gare . 
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"TRAVELS. FROM THE' LEVANT TO SYRIA, &. A 


dens and houſes with impunity. Nay, they frequentiy 
drink to ſuch exceſs, that they are little hetter than 
madmen. This may ſerve to ſhew, that whatever 
precenfions may be made by people to the exteriors of 
. religion, yet many of them pay little regard to the 


E 


N By their religion, they were obliged to waſh. before 
they go to prayers, and likewiſe. every time they eaſe 
nature; which, conſidering. the ſtate of the country! 
make it extremely pain- 


* 


to Water, mu 


1 
- 


raftice of che caſt 


2 hl 


.  oppreffion. . + Rs 72 77 
"do there are two queſtions. concerning ſlavory, 
which were ſtated by one of our great lawyers; and 
becauſe his brethren were either too idle ot too igno - 
rant, he anſwered them himſelf. x 160 
Firſt, Is ſlavery, or the barring a man of his li- 
herty, conſiſtent with natural religion, upon which 


all human laws are, or at leaſt ought to be founded? 


To this; it is cally anſwered, That no man in this} 
world has a right to deprive another of his liberty; 
- for this is the ac of the cor 
can only be done by thoſe who act in a judicative ca- 
ity. The man who has tranſgreſſed againſt the 
ws of ſociety, has no right to thoſe privileges which 
they convey ; and if his crimes have been ſuch as to 
tand towards corrupting. the morals. of. the people, 
Nothing can be more reaſonable than that he ſhould be 
puniſhed in fuch a manner as to, deter others from 
acting in the ſame manner. This is juſt and equi- 


the community at lage. 10 ee . 

' Secondly. h _ of ſlavery in the eaſtern na - 
tions a real hardſhip to thoſe who labour under it? 
The anſwer is, It is not, where arts, manufactures 
and commerce are encouraged and promoted; ſlavery, 
or in voluntary ſervitude, are inconſiſtent with teaſon | 
and with utility; but in theſe eaſtern nations, where 
Property is not ſecured by an, inherent right, where 
will and power conſtitute law, the human mind be- 
comes as it were depreſſed; and-finks under the fa- 
tigue of looking for thoſe temporal enjoyments which 
may be wreſted from it in a moment. Slavery or ſervi- 


tude, under ſuch circumſtances, is rather a blefling | 
than a curſe. Nay, were even the ſlave to be ſet at 


liberty, he could not in thoſe parts procure a ſub- 
ſiſtence. This will appear evident to every one who 
will attend to what we have already-faid concerning 
this part of the world, For were the common people 
engaged in the arts of induſtry, as they are with us, 


things are at preſent, ſervitude in theſe eaſtern coun - 
tries is far from being ſlaviſh. 
There are in Aleppo a few black ſlaves, who are 
brought from Ethiopia, by the way of Cairo ; but the 
greateſt number of their flaves are white, being either 
priſoners taken in war, or ſuch as they have pur- 
chaſed from the Georgians. - And here we are ſorry to 
obſerve, that a male have here is as much regarded for 
his beauty, as a female one. Why it ſhould. be fo, 
is eaſily to be accounted for; the people being addicted 
to unnatural crimes. if 
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When a Turk, or indeed any native of the place 
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community at large, and it || tim but 
ir is well known. that not only Mahometans,: 
even Chriſtians, retain to this day ſome Heatheniſn 


* 
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is. 


mY * 


dies, the women immediately ſet up the hotl. which 
they continue till the body is buried. Having waſhed 
the corpſe, they ſtop. all the natural paſſages with 


which in that caſe would render the whole unclean, 
They then wrap up the body in a large piece of cot - 
ton cloth, and lay it in a coffin. If the deceaſed is a 


male, the head-dreſs is laid at his head, in great or- 


der ; but if a female, it is placed over the breaſt, in- 
cloſed in a handkerehief. 


ceaſed are laid upon it, and the proceſſion to the place 
but this is peculiat only to perſons of quality, though 


being carried before the corpſe, and next follow the 
male relations. ITheſe are followed by the corpſe, 


tice of moſt other countries in the world. 
ers are relieyed often, it being conſidered as merite- 


rious in every perſon who attends the funeral, to lend 


his aſſiſtance in conducting the corple-to the grave. 
The women cloſe the proceſſion with doleful cries and 
lamentations, while, the men continue ſinging dif- 
ferent paſſages ant of the Alcoran. - - - TES: 
In this manner they proceed to the moſque, where 


prayers repeated. by: the iman, or prieſt ; after which 
it is carried on in the ſame manner as: before, till it 
comes to the burying- place, of which ibere is but 
one within the city, appropriated-for people of rank; 


common to the 
with ſtone; a practice that ſeems to have taken place 
time immemorial among the antient heathens ; and 


practices. When the corpſe is taken out of the bier, 
by is put in a- poſture between fitting and lying, with 
the head to the weſtward, ſo that the fame may be 


being put round-the body of the grave, it is filled up 


wich ſmall ſtones, which are laid aeroſs, and prevent the 

table; and while we pity the ſufferings of the male- 

factors, we ſhould at leaſt have ſome compaſſion for | 
che repole of the ſoul of the deceaſe; 


earth from falling in. The iman, or prieſt, throws 
on the firſt handful of earth, and a 


The ſurvivors 
are exhorted to attend to their duty in the ſame manner 
as is practiſed by divines in Britain, when they preach 
funeral ſermone : and the laſt-words the prieſt, or iman, 
aſes, are, May Ged be merciful to the deceaſed 1” 
This being done, the grave is filled up, and ftones 


lating to him as are conſiſtent with our more than ful- 
ſome encomiums over the graves here. 


Some have the figure of a turban cut upon the 


tain the bodies of the dead. But even theſe burying 


grounds are fo decent, that Europeans ought to cop 


the example of people whom they too frequently look 


| upon with contempt. For a confiderable time after 
there would be no neceſſity for ſervitude ; but as 
che graves of the deceaſed ; but 
| mourning, for they conſider their deceaſed relations 


the funeral, both the men and women go to pray 


at 
wear no ſort of 


in a ſtate of happineſs. 


This notion is not new; nor could any objection 
Jariſe againſt it, were it not that Chriſtians themſelves 
forget the duty they owe to God, and ir _ 
he is unjuſt-when he deprives them of their deareſt te- 
latiens. This ſhould be attended to by all thoſe who 


ine that 


read hiſtory, and the author begs it may never be for- 


ern £20907 . a 
With reſpect to the externals of religion, the Turks 
are the moſt exact people in the world; but they 
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cotton, to prevent any moiſture from coming out, 


Ihe coffin being etoſed . the die ee che n 5 
of interment is conducted in the following manner; 

in many thangs.the por do all they can to reſemble = 
kr proceiony begin rich». weer of banner 


the head being carried foremoſt, contrary to the prac- 
The — | 


the bier is ſet down in the court yard, and ſeveral _ 


all the others being at a conſiderable diſtance, and 
! pooreſt perſons Whatever. 
J. The graves lie from eaſt to weſt, and are lined 


ſeen towards Mecca, and 2 ſmall portion of earth 


is ſaid for 


+ 
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are erected both at the head and feet, containing a 
character ef the deceaſed, and ſuch other things re- 


—— 


— 2 — — — 


per bead - ſtone, if the deceaſed is a man; and if 2 
woman, the figure of her head-dreſs. As they never 

open their graves in leſs than ſeven years, fo it re- 
[quires a large ſpace of ground round the city to con- 
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724 TRAVELS FROM THE LEVANT TO SYRIA; &c. 
know little of fundamentals. They are, however, || ternoon, when another prieſt comes to take it off 
| charitable to che poor, and hoſpitable to ftrangers, This is the concluding part of the ceremony; and 
1 which, in two points at leaſt, conſtitute a conſiderable then all the men withdraw to their proper apartments, 
| part of true religion. All thoſe who pretend to be the || in order to regale themſelves with coffee along with the 
daeſcendants either of Mahomet, or any of his rela- || prieſt, who generally retires ſoon after they have dined, 
tions, are diſtinguiſhed by a green ſaſh, which they leaving them to their own converſatiqn. A ee 
wear round their waiſts ; but many of theſe are no The prieſt is ſcarcely gone from the houſe when their 
better than impoſ tors. JI lI riot begins; for while he is preſent, they maintain ſon 
It is neceſſaty, after having faid ſo much concerning || fort of decorum. Great quantities of victuals ate de. 
. the Turkiſh manners and cuſtoms that we ſhould de- ftroyed ; and ſeveral tables covered both for dinner and 
_--, Ftibe'in'what manner the Chriſtians live at Aleppo; || ſupper;'and there is uſually a large profuſion of tobacco 


Who are of different denominations, as we have men- and coffee. About eleven at night the bridegroom is 
tioned before zee led in proceffion to the bride's chamber, Where he 


Tue Chriſtians generally eat in the ſame manner as || preſents her with à cup of wine, of which ſhe drinks to 
mme Turks; exceptthatthe former uſe oll, and tlie latter I him, and he returns the compliment, Aſter this he is 
uůſe butter. The Chriſtians have one favourite diſh, II carried back again with the fame ceremony; the muſic 
-___ which they call Hurgle; and Which is no more than playing during the whole of the — ion; and all 
Hoiled wheat; firſt ground in a mill till ſeparated fromJ{ thoſe who are acquainted with the bridegroom attend 
5 the huſk, and then made up inte balls for common I till ſupper is oyer, and then they retire, leaving With 
ute, it being always eaten alorig with ſweetmests. him only à few. ſelect friends. At midnight he retires 
They are very-rigorous in their faſts ; and an Ara || to the bride's chamber, after a fatiguing load of ridicu- 
menian carries his ſuperſtition ſo far, that he would lous ceremonies,” but ſuch as ſeem to have been pecu- 
Aloſe his life ſooher than eat on one of thoſe days. The Har to the Affatic nations from tlie moſt early ages of 
SOghriſtian women are always Veiled, but in a different I time. For feveral days after the marriage, flowers are 
manner ſtom the Turks. They ſeldom go abroad, ſent to the bride by all her female acquaintances; but 
Except to their church, the bagnis,/ or to viſit a near Ino perſon is permitted to viſit the new married couple 
_ .--.- relation. Some of them are permitted to viſit the till the end of one week after, the cofſummation of the 
Wa 3 —— Places of entertamment; but i: general they are] nuptiale. . 
5 1 47140 7 


1 


. 


under very cleſe reſtraint, 3495 2 J On tlie eighth day after the nuptials, the bride's rela- 
he parentt contract their children to euch other I tions are permitted to viſit her; and an elegant enter 
While very young but although there are here a great tainment is prepared for them, according to the cuſtom 
many denotamarions of Chriſtians, yet in their mar- of the country. It is reckoned indecent for any Wo- 
ringe ceremonies there is little or no difference: ſoſſ man to ſpeak ts company till at leaſt one month after 
tat, in giving a deſcription of a Maronite wedding, || her marriage, except: to her huſband: and even then 
we give a deſcription of the feſſt. | 


— II he muſt be much on the reſerve? '* An old woman, | 
After tlie bride has been demanded in form, the re- like a Spaniſh duenna, generally gives them inſtrue- 2 
_. Jations of the bridegroom. ars invited to an entertain - tions on thar head; and theſe old Women are employed = 
. ment at the bouſe of the bride's father, in order to fix as ſpies on their conduct. The Maronites are ſtrict in 5 


vn the day for tlie celebration of the nuptials; which I preſcribing rules for the conduct of their wives; and yet 
generally takes place within a fortnight afterwards: ''Tn]] they might fave themſelves that trouble, for the women 
: aſternoon of that day they go again to the bride's in this part of the world are as artful as in any other; 
Houſe,: whereſthey are etitertained;” and then return to and do not only make affignations with their Jovers; 
the houſe of the bridegroom, who hitherto has not ] but even meet them on equal tetms. It is proper to 
made his appearance; for it is the cuſtom of the country obſerve, that the laying unneceſſary reſtraints upon the 
for him to hide himſelf till the people diſcover him ed | female ſex is never attended with any beneficial conſe< 
| - ſearch./ At length he is brought out dreſſed in his worſt || quences. © Shut nature out at the door, and ſhe'will 
I cloaths, amidſt great noiſt and merriment, and then he |{ come in at the window; and if women be laid unde 
is led into a room where he dreſſes himſellft. Ilunneceſſary reſtraints, they will find a way to brea 
A little after midnight, all thoſe invited to the wed- || their chains, and regain that native freedom'whidi 
Aing, preceded by a band of muſic, return once more they have a right to as human beings. 
tothe bride's houſe; each carrying a lighted candle inf] All Chriſtians who die here are carried to the grave 
his hand. When they arrive at the doof, they demand || on biers, and they have maſs ſaid fot the repoſe of their 
the bride, and are, at firſt, refuſed admittance. Upon I] ſouls. They likewiſe, on particular days, fend provi- 
this a mock fight enſues, wherein the affailants are ſure || fions to the poor, as a hire for them to pray for the 
to prevail; and then the women proceed to the bride's]| dead; and theſe mournings continue one year; after 
chamber, whom they lead out veiled. In the fame || which they have a grand entertainment, when all grief 
manner they lead her to the houſe of the bridegroom, || is forgotten. ITY N 
accompanied by two of her neareſt relations, but not |] The ſynagogue of the Jews les within the city, in 
more; and theſe muſt be females. She is then ſet || a certain diſtrict, where they all refide. ' Some of their 
Adscvn at the upper end of the room, among the women; || houſes are built upon the walls of the city, and the 
Kill keeping on her veil; nor muſt ſhe: ſpeak to any || ditch being there turned into gardens makes the ſitua- 
perſon whatever; but ſhe is at liberty to riſe up, and | tion agreeable. * Such of the Jews as are of a fuperior 
compliment, in dumb ſhew, every one who comes {| rank in life; have fine court- yards to their houſes ; but 
into the room BIB: gy I lchey are, in general, fo naſty, that their dwellings are 
The remainder. of the night is ſpent by each ſex in || unhealthy. As moſt of their time, during their feſtivals, 
different apartments; and about hine the next morn- || is ſpent in religious duties, ſo they cannot dreſs victuals; 
ing the biſhop,” or prieſt, comes to perform the cere- ]]and-it is not lawful for them to eat any meat cooked 
mony. Before he enters the women's apartment; they according to the Chriſtian faſhion. They ſeldom in- 
all put on their veils; and the bride is ſupported by] dulge themſelves in any fort of exceſſes; and indeed 
two women, together with the bride-maids, who keep they may be conſidered, in ſome reſpects, as the moſt 
their veils properly adjuſtdode. Ifabſtemious people in Aleppo. Wherever the Jews are, 
be bridegroom then enters the room, dreſſed to they till labour under ſome forts of hardſhips ; but not 
the beſt ad vantage, and takes his ſeat on the left hand [| ſo much in Turky as in thoſe countries where the Ro- 
of the bride, with his bride-men along with him. man Catholic religion is profeſſed in Europe 
After repeating a ſew prayers, the prieſt puts a crown [] Though it is agreed, for tlie benefit of poor Jews, 
art on the bridegroom's head, and then with the ſame || that meat ſhall be ſold under market price, and the 
ſolemnity crowns the bride. He then repeats a few. deficiencies made good out of the public ſtock, and 
more prayers, and puts a ring on the bridegroom's though this rule is in ſome meaſure attended to, and 
fitger, with another on the bride's. Towards the the managers do their duty; yet the Turks are fo 
concluſion of the ſervice, he ties a piece of tape round rigorous towards them, as greatly to hinder the ob- 
the neck of the bridegroom, which remains till the af- | | ſervance of it. | | | 4 ; 
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TRAVELS FROM. THE 
All the Europeans reſiding here are called Franks, 
But moſt of them are either Engliſſ ot French. All 
theſe, except the thiaplains; are merchants, who carry 


on a conſiderable trade in many different articles of 


dommerce. Many of thoſe merchants marry women 
in this country, but we find few. inſtances of their 
bringing them to England; nor indeed to any part of 
Europe. fs leave however a ſpurious. breed be- 
ind tlem; and we may very naturally believe! that 
little regard Js paid N 3 education. 1 ; of rt 7 
There are three convents here of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and all thele att under the protection 
bf the French king. 5 3 
The Puten have a co 
faQoryj 10 that all he can de, is, to protect their 
| merchahis from inſults, when they come from other 
parts of the; Levante ðò e 27% apt 224 
Tpbe gteateſt part of the Europeans live in -kanes 
br caravanfari-s inn the principal quarters pf the city. 


et 


The groilnd floor ſerves for a warehouſe; and the i 


upper ſtory for, their dwellings, © The | building is 
crowned. with .a ſort of colonnade; having ſeveral 
* Chambers  underricath ;" for as thoſe merchants-are 
ſeldom . married, ſo they live in à ſort of recluſe 
ate, F „5 
Ie was formetly cuſtomary for all; or at leaſt moſt 
of them, to wear the Furkiſh habit, retaining only 
the hat and Wig; by way of diſtinction; but of late 
5 the greateſt pat retain the European faſhion. 
The Frenck and Italians, agreeable- to their volatile 
Hotions, conform as far as they. can to the manners 
and cuſtoms of the Turks; but they ane much more 
moderate in their drink, which is either white wine, 
or the red wine of that province. „ 
Tue gentlemen of ehe Engliſh factory drink for 
1 A | part weak punch, and they find it very re 
Ig. 
the The themſelves, have in this particular copied 
their examplez/ and, confiftent with the Earopeap 
tuſtom, they. often ride out on Horſeback. Though 
the natives, from the character here given of them, 
may not appear ih the moſt Ast Take; yet they 
ſeldom give the Europeans any cauſe to complain. 


Their jhtercourſe with the Porte hinders them from 


feeling the tyranny of government, and their conſuls 

are in ee treated wich very great politeneſs. 
| Every eker may yentire/as far as he pleaſes from 

the city; büt be must take care that none of the 
wandering Arabs come to aſſault him. 
Thee ie e Mall tabs e of, Wing to 
theſe people,” is the plague; and to this we may add 
the venereal diſeaſe. It has bern generally imagined, 
that the venereal diſeaſe was brought into Europe from 


7 
* 
* 


Many other Chriſtians, and eyen ſome of 


** 
OI 


2 conſul here, but *they-have no | 


_— 


bEVANT TO PERSIA. 


[ 


internal heatg and the ſkin - 


— 


71 
pain, Some of our phyſicians, as well as inyſelf3 
attempted to teach the natives how to eradicate this 
diſorder; but we found them ſo ſuperſtitious; that they 
would not pay any regard to what we told them. 
Upon the Whole; ve are of opinion chat this horrid 
diſorder ariſes from an inordinate connection with the 
female ſex” and that although ſome people: have been 
vain enough to ĩmagine that it came firſt from South. 
America, yet upon enguiry, perhaps; it will he found _ 
that it has raged in Alla time immemorial;- although - - 
altogether; ünknoyn to the people who live in th 
cold northern clichstes of :Eutopez or indeed id an 


| ” 4 


cold countriay, at l. 


The air of Aleppo is very bad for ſuch as are phi» - = 
ſical ; and here aregmany.epidemical diftempers, which 
prove fatal to the Hatives, but are not ſo dangerous 
to Eüropęaus. Mie plagus viſits them once at leaſt 
every ten ot twelve years! ; but firſt makes its appear 
ance in ſome ton in Syria. It tages moſt ſeverely 
in J une, but decreaſes towards he middle of  Julyg 
and diſappears totally in Auguſt; ſo that one may - 
naturally conclude, that a contindation of hot we: 
ther is an enemy to its power, Well may chis motk 


| dreadful diſtemper be named the plague 3 for human 


nature! cannot e e ching worſe. The. 
ſurrounding ſcenes of death and miſery that Daf! 15 


pany it, are ſhocking'to reflection. The tettibſe dig. 1-4 


| trefles of the people are inconceivable z- heat, - thirſty bi 


languor, dejeckien of ſpirits; and the moſt excruci= 
ating pains, frequently unite to torture is Rn . 
whoſe miſer ies are ſtill more inereaſed by the want'of 
medical aſſiſtance, à deſertion of friends and attend- 
ants, and the loathſqme' putrid ulcers which remain 
upem thoſe ho are even bappy enough to ſurvive... 
There are no fixed ſymptoms by which the plague 
can be diſcovered; for it ſhews itſelf under ſuch 4 
variety of forms, that it may well be called a-Pro- 
teus. The moſt flatteting appearance of it ends in 
ſudden death; and when no hopes are left, it fre- 


[quently happens that the patient is ſurpriſed to find 


imſelf perfectly recovered. A violent fever, great 
| and hot, are ſymptoms 
that often accompany this fatal diſorder. Fhe eyes 
of the patient Joſe their luſtre; the ſpeech fails; the 


prodigioufly, but 
ſo 28 not at al to be depended on. 5 


There are certain buboes riſe upon the patient, that 
+ ſometimes. come to à head, and ſometimes do not. 
Te fever has been known to go off by a ſweat. 


To 
avoid the malignant effects of this dreadful diforder, 


people ſhut themſelves up at home, having their pro- 


viſions conveyed to them through a window. The 


South America; perhaps we are able to overthrow [{impatience ariſing from confinement} the fear of the 

this ſentimenn. » theoktagion breaking out; the ſhouting of «the women 
| Whiteverour hiſtorians may have written concern || for the dead, bocß "day and nicht; and. the finging | 
ing the veriereal diſeaſe,” is not dur buſtnef to enquire [| before the corpſe wheh going to be intetred; all unite | 


into at preſent; but ſo far as we are able to form a 
rational conjecture, it came from Aſia, and poſſibly 
jts origin way be owing to polygamy. The pro- 


got 
to render the ſituation Pork ſolemn” and difagreeable.- 
Such is the account given by Dr, Ruſſell, who. tefided 


lately in thoſe parts; and who, being a man of learn- 


miſcuous uſe of women muſt; at all events weaken || ing, took cvety opportunity to procure the beſt infor- 
the human frame, and ſow the ſeeds of | thoſe diforders mation. 1 N 5 * 


which 1 in temporal ruin. Its räging inf 


Europe foon after the diſcovery of the vaſt continent 
of America, is nv proof thar it did not former] 
exiſt in Aſia. Nay, it is rather à proof that ic did; 
for as the generality of writers are of opinion that 


America was peopled from Africa, conſequently we 


may naturally conclude, that Afriea was peöpled 
from Aſia, and here was an equal interehange of 


manners and cuſtoms. 


11 - 


YI 


-* Weſhaltproceed to finiſh, this article with an ac 
count of Perſia, by Sir Thomas Herbert and others. 
Having viſited ſeveral parts of Africa; and travelled 

thro' the hole of the Mogul empire, we arrived (ſays 

Sir Thomas}: at Gambrbon, catled by the Romans 
Bander; meaning a port town, becauſe it is the beſt 
port belonging to that empire. It is ſituated on a le- 
vel near the "fea; having no hills; dor any. rifing 
grounds withit fifteen Wes of it It ſtands in the 
province of Caramania ; arid before the fall of Or. 


countenance appears confuſed, and frequently changes 
to a ſcarlet colour ; the pulſe vaties 


It is certain, that the people of Aleppo ate fre- 
quenmtiy afflicted . dlc; and yet 
it ſeldom, happens that it is attended with any bag 
_ conſequences. It is true, that many of them labour 

under it great part of their lives, and ſome of them 
are never radically cüred; the reaſon is obvious. 

- Thewwarmthi of the climate, and the frequent uſe of 
the bagnio, keeps this diſorder under; and although 
it is never removed, yet the patient ſeldom feels vicky 


mut, was a ſmall town; but fince it has+ineteaſed* 
ſo faſt in buildings and inhabitants; that for grandeur 
it may be ranked with the beſt towns in Perſſa, beigg 
be by merchants from all parts It is became n 
erty of great commerce for raw ſilk, carpets, lacquer, 


* 


and other commodities brought hither by 5 
all forts of merchandiſe by ſe. ; 


- 
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nb, #FRAVELS FROM THE LEVANT To PERSIA. 


baked in the ſun; which will ſo harden them, that they 
appear as hard and laſting as if they had been burnt. 
They are built low, ad moſt of them with ſmall 
courts'and balconies; with terraces on the top; where 
they ſleep in cooler weather upon carpets: 1 
: 10 ſummer the air is ſo hot, that the inhabitants are 
bbliged to remove to ſome of the neighbouring villages, 
for the benefit of cool ſtreams and ſhades. I heir ſum- 
mer laſts niue months, and during that time it is rare 


to ſee a cloud in the fky. Nay, it is ſo intolerably hot, | 


that ſome, who remain in the town, lie naked in 


troughs of water to cool themſelves; but this often | 
proves fatal to them, becauſe they are apt to catch 


- Cold. The drink that is uſed here, as the moſt cooling, 
is (herbet, conſiſting of water mixed with the juice of 
lemons and role-water. They have plenty of fruits, 
but moſt of them are imported; ſuch as oranges, le- 
mons, pomegranates, pomecitrons, figs, dates, cur- 
fans, myrobalans, apricots, almonds, piſtachos, ap- 
ples, pears, quinces, ſugar, and, indeed, every article 


of luxury that can be imagined ; for the people of the 


| Eaſt are much more addicted to things of an effeminate 
nature than the Europeans. | | 
At the north and ſouth ends of the town are two 
caſtles; on each of which were formerly eighty pieces of 
braſs ordnance, but ever fince the wars in Kouli Kan's 
time they haye been much neglected. There are no 
walls round the towns; the ſtreets are narrow; the 
moſques and Jewiſh ſynagogues very mean ſtructures; 
and the place is badly ſupplied with water. They have 
rs numbers of cameis, mules, and fine Perſian 
orfes:; but in the night the town is infeſted by ſwarms 
of jackals, Who come in troops, making a moſt hideous 
noiſe. The inh bitants hunt them with Jances, ſwords, 
und dogs; but they never get thein totally ſuhdued. 
When the merchants flock to this city for trade, 
which is in the months of November, December, and 
January, here are great numbers of women, comely 
In their perſons and dreſſes, having their hair neatly 
- plaited, with rings in their ears; but they are lewd 
-and-intolerably impudemt. Great numbers of Benians 
reſort | hither to trade; but they are fo unſociable, 
that few chuſe to converſe with them. 


About three miles from Gambroon is a tree called | 


the Banian tree; which ſpreads two hundred paces, 
and will afford cover for ſome hundreds of men with- 
out crouding. It is adorned with tibbands and ſtreamers 
of ta ffata, of divers colours ; and within it is a pagod, 
with three images in it of grim viſages, and deformed 
ſhapes, repreſenting thoſe imaginary deities whom the 
Binians worſhip. . JJ... £30 AT 
Wi remained forty days at Gambroon, and then ſet 
out in the caravan belonging to the Engliſh ambaſſador, 
Sir Dudmore Cotton. In one day we arrived at 
Baird- Ally, a town 16 miles ſtom Gambroon, where 
we found ſeveral good caravanſaties, or inns, built 
by ſome charitable Turks for the uſe. of travellers. At 
the gates of ſome of them are ſutlers tents, or Turkiſh 
-cooks-ſhops, where proviſions are ſold; and there are 
ciſterns containing freſh water Lar, the next place we 
- arrived at, is about three days journey from the Perſian 
- Gulph; and it gives name to a province about three 
nundred miles acroſs. For the Perſians reckon by what 
they call pharſangs, which are three miles each, and 
much the ſame as the French league 
The city of Lar is in the middle of the province, and 
ſeems to have been of great antiquity. It is ſeven days 
journey from Gambroon, and about twenty from Ba- 
bylon. It has all the appearance of antient grandeur ; 
but at 'preſent looks like a perſon advancing in years, 
and finking under a load of infirmities. The water is 
not good; but they have ſome fine gardens, where 
they regale and ſolace themſelves during the hot ſeaſons. 
In ſhort, it may be ſaid of it, in the words of the poet, 
as applied to Mr. Waller: „ | 
Her ſetting fun ſtill ſhoots a glimmering ray, 
Like antient Rome, majeltic in decay. - _ 
This part of the country is much ſubje& to earth- 
| quakes; and. ſometimes they are ſe dreadſul, that. 


* 


| a ſtrong caſtle here, which commands the whole town, 


thouſands of people loſe their lives at once, Thete is 


and appears formidable to an enemy. It it built © 
ſtone, and the walls are well furniſhed with platform 
and baſtions, on which are mounted ſeveral pieces o 
braſs cannon, - There are many moſques in this town; 


for the Turks are very ſtrict in attending on the exte- 
{rior parts of religion; and moſt of theſe are adorned 


in the inſide with paſſages out of the alcoran in the 
Arabic. | = TAP 
The whole adjoining country is, in general, barren ; 
and yet it affords a conſiderable. pumber_ of dates, 
with ſeveral other fruits, and many different flowers. 
Here are alſo goats, hates, rice, barley, and many 
other things; but their water is ſo extremely bad, that 
nothing lets than neceſſity could induce the people to 
uſe it. It frequently breeds worms in their legs; and 


indeed this is the caſe with the waters in many parts of 


the Eaſt Indies, as has already. been taken notice of in 
the courſe of this work. In order to kill theſe vermin, 
which become very offenſive, they prepare a fort of 
ointment made of the juice of a tree, but it ſeldom 


removes them entirely. 


The inhabitants are a mixture of Jews and Maho- 
metans, and moſt of them have very. diſagreeable 


1 countenances. Their habit is a wreath of calico tied 


round their heads, a plaid of divers colours, and ſandals 
on their feet; the reſt of their body being naked. Some 


of them, indeed, wear gold chains, but theſe are only 


the great officers of ſtate; who likewiſe, as an addi- 
tional ornament, have gold rings in their ears, in their 


noſes, and along with theſe a variety of additional or- 


naments. f a | . EEE Ee =. 

From Lar we travelled northward about ſixty Englith 
miles, over. a moſt beautiful country, and came to a 
town called Jaaroun, inhabited chiefly by Jews, of 
which there were upwards of one thouſand families. 
We have great reaſon to believe that this is the Kirjath- 
jearim mentioned in Nehemiah, chap. vii. ver, 29. 
from whence ſome of the Jews.returned to, build the 
t-mple of Jeruſalem, in virtue of the edict of the em- 
| peror Cyrus the Great. Indeed, the more we attend 
to the deſeriptive part of Perſia, the conſtant affinity of 
names, together with a variety of other circumſtances, 
the more we ſhall be confirmed in the belief of the 
truth of what is related in the ſacred ſcriptures of the 
Old Teftament, concerning the captivity of the children 
of Iirael. „ 1 

Sula, or 'Shuſhan, the palace of the antient Syrian 
kings, ſtood near this place, and it ſeems to have been 
in repute ſo late as the time of Alexander the Great. 
For we are told by Quintus Curtius, that Alexander 
ſacrificed here, and then endeavoured to lead his army 
over the hills to Perſepolis ; but being; attacked and 
beaten by Aripbarzanes, he was obliged to retreat, and 
find out another way; which could not be done with- 
2 much difficulty, the road being in àa manner im- 
F In vain did we look for the antient palace of the 
Perſian emperors where Cyrus flouriſhed, and where 
the prophet Daniel was eſteemed and. careſſed, Alt 
had given way to time, and the ravages. of lawleſs 
power. Indeed, we could not meet with any curioſity 
worthy of notice, which induced us to leave the place 
as foon as we could procure us a guide to conduct us a 
little. further. We travelled three days over a fine 
country, which, upon our entrance into it, ſeemed to 
be burnt up with the ſun ; but the rain fell in ſuch 
immoderate quantities, that every brook was ſwelled 
into a river; and our journey was for ſome time im- 
peded on account of the roads being impaſiable, Rain 
falls but ſeldom Here, -and when it does, it comes with 
ſuch a deluge, as to ſweep away every thing before it. 
Cattle, men, houſes, and even whole caravans, are 
not able to reſiſt its fury.” 5 

Having ſpent three days in this diſagreeable ſitua- 
tion, we arrived on the fourth at Zochlea, or Di- 


ackow, where we ſaw many tombs, with Arabic in- 


ſcriptions upon them, The alcoran commands, that 


no dead bodies be buried within cities, leſt they ſhould | 


q 


ſpread 


ſpread an infection; but however rational this practice | 
may appear, yet it is not ſtrictly adhered to. 


— 9 * .* 


About a, mile from the city. is a pleaſant grove, in 
which there are ſeveral Turkiſh convents for women, 
who live in an humble retired manner, working for a 
ſubſiſtence, and giving all the overplus of their labour 
to. ſupport. the poor. Berry; a little village through 
which we paſſed, conſiſts only of a few houſes ;. but it 
was formerly a place of great repyte, Here the Perſans 
| have a college for the education of youth, but it con- 
tains nothing remarkable; nor is their plan of public 
education calculated to improve the rational faculties, 
From Berry we travelled to Bannaroes, where we 
were ehitertained with feaſting and muse, and then 
ſſed 1 Goyvone, a place conſiſting of about five! 
undred houſes; and here à prince, of the name of 
Mahomet, lies Buried; but no relation to the impoſtor 
of that name. From hence we travelled over a-moſt- 


nations 3 and the bupolas on the roofs, of the moſques 
have ſomething in them, when, the ſun ſhines, that 
raviſnes the eye of the beholder. Here are many tra- 
ditional ſtories told concerning this place, which, pro- 
bably, may have ſome foundation in truth; but we 
ſhall only mention a ſew of them It. is ſaid that magic 
was firſt invented here, which,js-not in the leaſt im- 
probable; ſor it is ſtill in high epute in this country. 
Tres was the. palace. of Nimrod, and here Cyrus was 
born and entombed. From this place they told us the 
wiſe men came, who worſhipped Chriſt at Jeruſalem, 
but were directed hy the ſtar to Bethlehem. Here are 
many other ſtories concerning this place 4, hut we could 
not ſee any antiquities to give countenance to theſe tra- 
ditions; and yet we have not the leaſt doubt but they 
oomè very hear the truth in ſogalty, becauſe t muſt 
have been near this place wllere ſome of thoſe things? 
happened. The houſes here, as in every other part of 
Perſia, are built of bricks dried in the ſun, yet ſo hard, 
that the rain or any other ſort of weather, has no ef. 


fe& upon them. The maſt ornamental part of their | 7 
furniture conſiſts of carpeis; but all of their houſes | whefein are ſeveral altars and idols; but as the people | 


have gardens: behind them. The people, however, 
are indolent; induſtry is neglected; and the men fink 
don into ſuch a ſtate of effeminacy as is in all re- 
ſpects diſgraceful, and indeed degrading; to thole 
who are endowed and adorned with rational faculties, 
I hey have no leſs than fiſteen moſques here, many 
of which are finely adorned with cupolas and ſpires. 
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They have likewiſe a college here, where leſſons are 
read on ſeveral of the ſciences ; ſuch as aſtronomy and 
natural hiſtory, with logie, according to the notions 
they have formed of that abſtruſe ſcience. "Their 
gardens have ſomething in them very luxurious, and in 
all reſpects ſuited to the effeminacy of the eaſt, They 


them in a proper manner, yet theſe gardens are not 
without beauties. Ir is really amazing t think what 
variety of fruits they have here, and to enumerate them 
all would be too tedious indeed. But the indulgence 
of Providence is ſuch, that the wants of all human 
nature are ſupplied; conſiſtent᷑ with. the dictates of un- 
e 3 C 

The moſt afual paſtime here Is ſwinging upon ropes, 
ſtretched ſrom one tree to another ; Eſpecially during 


a ſpacious vale, upon a rock four hundred paces from 
the city.; and its platform contained at leaſt fifty acres. 
of ground. The walls were adorned. with a variety of 


| figures ot men, beaſts, and fiſhes, carved according o 
the-taſte of that age; Towards the eaſt was à high and 


ſtately: tower, encompaſſed. with a triple wall of well- 
poliſhed marble, wi,h; battlements on the top, from 
whence the king could have a moſt delightful proſpec 

ol che city. Adjojging t it is a mountain: on which 
was a ſtately mauſoleum, or burying-place for the Per- 
{ian kings; but no remains of it are now left. How- 
ever, we could diſcern it was the place where this once 


famous city ſtood, - It was taken by Alexander the 


birth of Chriſt ; and the walls havin 
down, it gradually funk into decay. 


hus the glory 
and empires riſe, ſo vice and effemihacy brings them to 


1 * 


/- Although. the whole of the 


there arè fil} ſome n temples adjoining to it, 


are Mahometans, they are at preſent but little regarded. 
There are however ſome idolaters here, marc7;<} whom 
are very groſs iti their practices, and frequent? much 
more ſo in their morals. oo. I OD. 

About a mile from the city is à village called Mur- 


the people are ſo 8 that if any Chriſtians 


are endowed, as it were, with all that nature can furniſſi 
out; and although they have not the art of improving 


the times of their grand feſtivals, They have little or 


Great, about three hundred and thirty years before the 
2 the world paſſes away; for as ambitiorl varies, cities 


11565 is demoliflied, yet 


daſh; where tliere are about two hundred houſes; ard 


* 


3 


1 
* 


arren deſert wilderneſs, inhabited only by oſtriches, Ino water, but this is ewing to the lay, indolent habit 
ſtorks, and pelicans, till we came to Mochake, where I} of the people; for there is a fine river very near themz 
we ſaw. the tombs of three very celebrated Mahometan and from it th:y might convey ſtreams of. freſh water 
ors; who, as the people. told us, have laid buried to the city ; but they neglect every thing by which their 
there upwards of four hundred years. Theſe tombs I own intereſt could be promoted. They are, in general, 
are reſorted to by vaſt numbers of devotees from every I ſuch flaves to voluptuouſneſs; that they ſpend. the whole 
part of Perſia ; for although the Mahometans do not [| ſummer in ſuch an effeminate manner, that they Gnk 
worſhip images, yet they are very ſupetſtitious. [cheir characters even lower than thoſe of the beaſts 
Next day we arrived at Coughion, where we ſtaid }| that periſh. Chaſtity is not regarded while pleaſure 
dne night, aud then continued our journey to Sheraz. I takes its range; and the rational faculties being intoxi- 
This city is one of the moſt pleaſant in all Aſia ; and, I cated with dilſipation, all duty is forgotten: 
probably, derives its name from Sheraba, which, in] [ From Shyraz we travelled to Perſepolis, abbut thirty 
the Perſian language, bgnifies a grape, of which walt J miles more to. the north-eaſt, over a very bafren and 
quantities grow here; and, in general, they are of the || ſandy coontry About the. midile we croſſed a good 
beſt ſort. The city is wateted by Kur, a river, Which tone bridge over the river Cyrus, near which Elamis 4 
riſing in the Zopirian mountains, after a courſe of two [| Rood, which wis once the capital of the world, when 4 
hundred miles, mixes itſelf: with Tab and Ulay, and [|the Perſia empire was in its glory, under Cyrus the 
then falls into the Indian oceag. reat. Quintus Curtius gives us à deſcription at large 9 
The whole city is about ſeven miles in circum- ef, this eity ; bur all its grandeur is now humbled into £ 
ference, ſecured by walls built at the. ſole .expence of ff duſt. He fays, the buildings were very ſtately and 4 | 
Uchan Caſſan, a famous Armenian prince, in the year || beautiful, and that it was the moſt coſtly city in the T3 
$470. It is ſituated in_a ſpacious plain, of about | world: All the houles were built of _ cedar or cyprus 9 
twenty miles ſquare, which being ſurrpunded by hills }| wood ; but its greateſt Ornament was the palace of tlie 3 
at a diſtance, gives it à moſt agreeable appearance. Perſian monarchs, which, for its. ſituation; proſpect; | 
There are vaſt numbers of. vineyards and gardens, .all ff rich materials, and curious workmanſhip, was, in 4 
beautifully laid'out, according to the taſte pt the eaſtern manner, incomparable, It was built at the eaſt-end of + 
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The ſteeples of two ot them, of which one is ſquare; ¶ edme among them, they ſift aſhes on the earth where 
and the other round, riſe into a prodigious magnitude; ¶ they tread; imagining every thing they touch is pol | 
and are adorned on the top with gold and blue. ©'Moſt [|luted, . Nothing in the world can be more pleaſant | 
of theſe moſques-are conſidered as venerable, becauſe |} than this neighbourhood ; for all the villages are Wa- 1 | 
there are in them many 6f the tombs of their doctors, tefed with delightful ſtreams, and tlie gardens abound - 1 
vrhich are ſo adorned, as if nature had been ranſacked, with fruits, herbs, and; flowers, in their particular — 1 
and att exhauſted, to furniſh out the” ee ſeaſons. About three miles to the 1 | 
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of a giant cit 


bottom of a- mountain is the figure 


'.. but of a ſolid rock; and concerning which, there are 


many traditional tories. They in general imagine 


that he is a perſon. who lived about the time of Aha- 


account we have of Efther in the bible. This part | 


mory of the celebrated Mordecai, who 
deſtruction of his countrymen, + 


uerus, when that monarch eſpouſed. the beautiful 
{ther ; and if ſo; it may have been carved in me- 
prevented the 


Near him. are the figures of ſeveral young women, 
which probably may Have a reference to the beautiful 


of the country is ſo romantick, that every place pre- 
ſented us with new curioſities. | | f 


Not far from this place we came to a, mountain, 


1 85 where we ſaw the figures of two giants on horſeback, 
3 n each other, and contending for a ring upon 


Whic 
pire of this world between 
| F ſeveral other images; but moſt. of them are greatly. 
and if we might hazard à conjeture, we. would 
place was of old within the garden 


lit. The whole front is painted with blue and gold, 


viſited was Magowan, a-ſmall} 


Ties of life. Here, according to tradition, Iſhmael, the 
' Jon of Abraham, was buried, and they ſhew us a 


Continuin 
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tween Cyrus and Artaxerxes. Near to theſe are 
defaced. This was once a very . conſiderable place, 


ig. ag: that this 
. 
T The next place we | 
town, but moſt delightfully ſituated, having plenty 
of. wood and freſh water, with all the other neceſſa- 


» 


tomb which they told us was his ſepulchre; but no 


regard ſhould be paid to what is not ſupported by 


the evidence of hiſtorx. „„ 
| our journey, we arrived ata ſtupendous 
mountain of folid black marble; but it is, fo little re- 
garded, that they uſe it for pavements.” There are 


F fk 2 


Aill ſeveral Greek and Armenian chriſtians here, and 


likewiſe ſome Jews who probahly have continued 


from one generation to another ever fince the Baby- 


loniſh captivity. And what is ſtil] more remarkable, 
| theſe Jews are all more or leſs employed in commerce. 


Over craggy and ſteep hills we came to Tartang, a 
ſmall town, but remarkable for ſeveral Mahometan 


. antiquities, ſuch as tombs and curious moſques, 


From this place we travelled through a great num- 


ber of villages, moſt of which were extremely beau- 


1 


_ tiful, well watered, and adorned with delightful gar- 


dens. 


We that night were lodged at a town called 
; Y2zdeſaz, pleaſantly fituated in a narrow valley, and 


- yer 


the next day we arrived at Ammabaut, a ſmall village 
moſt] inhabited by Georgians. Here are ſeveral 


inns or caravancies, with banquetting houſes 


and pleaſant gardens. 


"The next place we viſited was Caumaxa, where 


* ” 


the famous battle was fought between Cyrus and his 


fate of the Perſian empire. 
lere are ſeveral uns > an f | 
ndeur, probably firft erected about the time of 


a 


brother Artaxerxes, which decided for ſome time the 
of the antient Perſian 


| 19 5 55 the Great, and there ſeems to have been Pagan 


temples. The foil here is in many places ſandy and 


barten, but it is hot always To, there being other 


each of them lay their bands. This ſymbol | 
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At laſt we artived at Iſpahan, the capital of the 
empire, ſituated in the Parthian province, and often 
mentioned by antient authors. It is in compaſs about 
nine miles, containing ſomething above ſeven thou- 
ſand houſes; with about two hundred thouſand inha- 
bitanits ; and beſides theſe, there were formerly ini 
times of peace many merchants from moſt parts 


Jof the known world; but ever ſince this once fa- 


mous kingdom or empire has been torn in pieces by 
inteſtine wars, trade has been on the decline. The 
ſituation of Iſpahan is as pleafant as can be imagined, 
and the air is pure, col, and healthy. The foil 
around it is fertile, being watered by the Sindery, a 
fine river, over which is a bridge of thirty-five arches, 
This river never reaches the ſea; for after it has wa- 
tered the neighbouring country all round Iſpahan, it 
is ſwallowed” up in the ſandy deſarts. All the 
houſes are built of brick, dried in the ſun; but they 
are as bard as if they had been burnt. All the ſhops 
have terraces over them adorned with blue plaiſter, and 
theſe being moſtly in the great ſquares have a very 
ſplendid appearance when the ſun ſhines on them. 
Near the great ſquare is the palace'of the antient 
ſophi's or emperors, having delightful gardens within 


embelliſhed with verſes of Arabian poetry, according 


to the cuſtom of the country; for the people in gene- 


ral can ſpeak the Arabian language. Within, the 
rooms are arched and enli fitened | by letters; emboſſed 
above, and painted with fed, white, and blue. The 
houſes are ſpread with carpets ; and the gardens ate 
filled with all - ſorts: of aromatic herbs, and the moſt 
delicious fruits, flowers, ce... . 
Oppoſite to the palace is a ſine temple, built round, 
and within diſtinguiſhed by iſſes. The outſide is 
ſtone, and the -.infide paved with poliſhed marble. 
As this temple is not built in the Mahometan faſhion, 
we may reaſonably conclude that it was built Jon 
before the time when that impoſtor lived. The ſe- 
raglio is faid to be filled with beauties; but none but 
eunuchs are permitted to viſit them. The Perſians 
were always an effeminate people; and if fo in antient 
times, there can be no doubt of their being ſo now, 
for the Mahometan religion does not give much en- 
couragement to induſtry, Ter. 8 
There is a ſtrong caſtle here, which ſeems to have 
been built during the wars between the Romans and 
Parthians, for it has all the marks of high antiquity. 
There are many Jews here, having a large ſynagopue ; 
and moſt of theſe are engaged in trade. The Arme- 
nians are likewiſe numerous, and there ate ſome po- 
piſh monks of different orders; upon the whole, this 
city has been once very magnificent; but having ſuf- 
fered much by the wars, it is beginning to fall to de- 


Cay. * 5 \ - ; 
From Iſpahan we travelled about four hundred 


miles to Aſtraraff, but the weather was ſo intolerabl7 


hot, we were obliged to ſleep in the day; and con- 
tinue our journey in the night. In this part of our 
journey, we ſaw ſeveral of thoſe people called No- 

des, or wandering berdſmen, who have np fixed 
fituation, but drive their flocks from place to place, 


places where fruits ſpring up in great plenty. From 
 _, the tops of the mountains there are perhaps the moſt} 
extenſive. proſpects in the world. Thus a ſpectator | 
can ſometimes in one inſtant view both the Caſpian}, 
and the Euxine n W with all the interme- 
_ " diate ſpace between FVV 
: h moſt romantic of all theſe parts of Perſia were 
untiently called by the name of the inhabitants Gor» 
dians, . their people are now called Georgians. 
"They are a fort of Greek chriſtians, but haye many 
heatheniſh rights and ceremonies, together with ſome |}: 
of a. Jewiſh original. They ſprung originally from 
_ hole hereticks called Neftorians, who denied the di- | 
vinity of Chriſt and of the Holy Ghoſt ; and ſo at- 
_ © tached were they to the ſyſtem they had embraced, 
© that we are told, no leſs than twenty thouſand of them 
. ſuffered martyrdom about the latter end of the fifth | 
century, which is not at all improbable... 1 
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like the patriarehs of old. We next paſſed through 
the valley of Mount Taurus, which is eight miles in 
length; but not above ſix yards in breadth. In. the 
reign of  Albas, a thief, with two hundred horſe, took 
poſſeſſion of this paſs, and for ſome time kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of it againſt all the Petſian po -e. 
At length an „ the chief in fingle 
combat, and killed him, after which his followers 
were eaſily diſperſed. But Albas, who ought to have 
rewarded the Armenian, became jealous of his glory, 
and ordered him to be privately aſſaffinated. 
From hence we travelled through many delightful 
villages, till we eame to Periſcow, where there was a 
royal ſummer-houſe, ſurrounded- by fine gardens. 
This town ſtands in the antient province of Parthia, 
ſituated on the brow of a hill, from-whence is an ex- 
tenſiye proſpect. Being much fatigued, we reſted 
here two days, and then continued our 3 
I. f FT, V 
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ine country to- Gheer, where we ſaw ſuch ſwarms; ot I tants. Fhe royal palace is at the north end of the 
frogs, as made our abode for only one night very || town; is very ſpacious, and finely finiſned; having a 
diſagreeable. Twenty-one miles further brought us to || moſt d-lightful proſpect of the Caſpian ſea, and a vat 
 Alcavar, a very convenient pl ce, where we found good [| number of (mall iſſands. 
accommodation; and next day we arrived at Necaw, || The Caſpian ſea, which lies near this city, is de- 
where there is another royal ſummer-houſe; but it had || ſervedly reckoned one of the wonders of the world: in 
not any thing remarkable, only that there were vaſt || gre:tneſs, taſte,” and colour, it reſembles the ocean; 
numbers of pheaſauts, of beautiful ſhapes, and dif- but has this wonder peculiar to irſelf, that although - 
ferent colours. | many great rivers empty themſelves into it, and have 
The next night we arrived at the borders of the || no: viGble vent, yet it never overflows its banks. It is 
_ Caſpian ſea, where the emperor was taking the diver- three thouſand miles in circumference, and the ſhope 
fion of hunting. Here is another city, of the name of || is nearly oval; it is ſhallow towards the ſhore, and full 
Aſharaff; and in it our ambaſſador, with his whole || of quickſands; but further off from land it is unfa- 
train, were nobly entertained. This city is built on a {| thomable, It is bounded on the eaſt by Neęa has, on 
low ground, near the banks of the Caſpian ſea, and is || the ſouth by Hyreania, on the north by part of Tar- 
but à mean place; having no freſh, water but what is tary, and on the weſt by Media and Armenia... .... -. 
brought in a canal from Mount Taurus. There are It has many lofty mountains adjoining to it; and 
about two thouſand families in the town; but none of || there is a great-trade carried on with the merchants of 
th: houſes are remarkable, except the palace, which is || Aſtracan. Many have been of opinion, that it has a 
divided into four courts, and on the top is a cupola, || iecret communication with the Euxine ſea; which if 
from whence there is a moſt charming proſpect of the || ſo, muſt be underground; but this is only conjefture. 
Catipian ſea and Mount Taurus, at a: conſiderable || The Tartars who reſide near the Caſpian ſea are ex- 
diftance, The chambers of the palace are large and || tremely fierce ; and although they follow the Ruſſian 
arched; the cielings are all painted blu: and gold, and armies, yet it is more for the fake of plunder than that 


e floors are ſpread over with fine Perſian carpets, -- [of being ſubjects: for, like the wild Arabs, they may 
This city lies in the Hyrcan a of the amients; but |} properly be called an unconquerable people. 
the province is now called Mozendram. In antient There is not, perhaps, in the world a more fertile 


times it abounded ſo much with wood, that it was || country than Perſia; but the abuſe of its fertility has 
called Sylva Hyrcania, and was famous for vaſt numbers {þ often. proved fatal to it. It was my ſubdued. by 
of buffaloes, and many other animals peculiar to that || Alexander the Great, and frequently ſubje& to the 
part of the world, | Romans. During theſe laſt thirty years the unhappy 
The Zopiri, who inhabited this country of old, had || natives have experienced all the miſeries of a civil war ; 
a ſtrange cuſtom, viz. that when once their wives had || having no fixed form of government; being ſometimes 
borne three or four children, they lent them to fuch || ſubject to one uſurper, and ſometimes to another. 
of their neighbours as bad no children, that they might This has much injured its trade; and is of no {mail loſs 
become happy fathers; and the women readily con- || to the European nations, particularly to the Engliſh, 


ſented. There are prodigious numbers of mulberry || Media, adjoining to the Caſpian fea, is famous for 


trees in the gardens and woods; and it is on theſe the || being the place where vaſt numbers of the Jews reſided 
filk-worms breed. Theſe worms were brought firſt into {| during the captivity. It is a fine country; but we ſhall 
Perſia from India, and they produce a vaſt revenue ¶ not enlarge on it at preſent, having given an account 
W 1555 755 5; „„ of moſt parts of it in the preceding part of this work. 

_ Leaving this place we travelled to Terrabaut, on the Bagdat is generally ſuppoſed to have been buiſt out 
ſouth-eaſt of the Caſpian ſea, built in 2 rich ſoil,” a- || of the ruins of the antient Babylon; but upon viewing 
bounding with fine gardens, all pleafantly watered by || it we found, that it did not anſwer to the fituation of 
ſmall ſtre ms that empty themſelves into the fea, Fhe || that once fam us city, of which we have ſo many fine 
houſes are built in a different taſte from any we ſaw in {f deſcriptions both in ſacred and profane hiſtory ; and, fo 
Perſia before; for inſtead of flat roofs, they are ſharp [| far as appears, it was about thicty miles diſtant from 
and pointed as in England, The ſtreets are broad, but | this pac: | | r 5 FLO PRES e 
not regular; and there are about three thouſind: inſiabi- | EO | | 
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TRAVELS Tuzxoven AFRICA. 


FRICA, one of the diviſſons of the world, is If country is the beſt part of Africa; its inhabitants are 
called by the Arabians Iphrithia, either from brown and tawny ; but in general they are a civil and 

the word Faraca, which ſigni ies to divide; or rather |} well governed people. 5 1135"! 
from Iphricas, a prince. of Arabia- Felix, who being It is divided into four kingdoms, namely, Morocco, 
diſpoſſeiſed of his own country by the king of Aﬀyria, || Fez, Teleurlin, or Tremizen, and Tunis, The tirt 
croſſed the Nile, and led his troops as far as Carthage; || of thefe kingdoms is divided into ſeven provinces; the 
for which. reaſon ſome of the antient geographers took || ſecond into ſeven more; the third into three ;' and the 
that part for the whole. W fourth into four. | ” f 
As to its antient bounds, it was reckoned to have] The ſecond diviſion of Africa was called by the Latins 
ſome rivers ſpringing from a lake in the deſerts of || Numidia; and by the Arabians Beledulgerid; or the 
- Gango on the ſouth, the Nile on the eaſt, and was di- Land of Dates; as being the land of Africa' thit pro- 
vided into four parts; namely, Barbary, Numidia, || duces moſt of. that fruit. It is bordered on the eaſt by 
Lydia, and Negro- Land: „ the city and territories of Elvac, at about one hundred 
Barbary extends from Mount Atlas to the Streights || miles diſtant from Egypt. On the weſt it has Non; 
of Gibraſtar; and paſſing along the coaſt of the Medi || on the north part, Mount Atlas; and on the- ſouth, - 
terranean iea to Mount Mees, about three hundred the fandy deſerts of Lybia, This is reckoned the worſt 
miles from Alexandria, is. bordered on the ſouth by || part of Africa, by reaſon of its burning ſands; and the 
that part of Mount Atlas which faces the ſea, This || rowns being fituated at great diſtances from each other 
Vor. II. No. 62. : 7 . 132 3 9A TER 555 — par, 
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into confuſion ; particularly the Romans, who knew 


1 


articularly Tefpt, which contains only about four 
| fines families, and is three hundred miles. diſtant 
from any other people. + 5 
The third part bf Africa was called by the Latinas 
Lydia, and by the Arabians Jerra, which fignifies a 
deſert. Its bounds are the ocean on the weſt; Numidia 


on tlie north; the Nile on the eaſt z and Negro- Land 


out every part of it the inhabitants; as in all uncivilized 


%%% ¶ů⁰ ̃ — „ 
It is inhabited by many tribes of barbarous people; 
but has ſeldom been viſited by travellers till the pre- 
ſent age, when, ſeveral gentlemen, whom we ſhall men- 
tion afierwards, penetrated into it; notwithſtanding 
the threatening dangers that lay before theen. 
The ſouth and laſt part of Africa is that wliich is 
Kalled Negro-Land; it is bounded by Gaoga on the 
eaſt, Gualata on the weſt, and Lybia on the north; 
{but its ſouthern boundaries have been hitherto but 
little known.” In this diviſion there is à celebrated 
river, called Niger, upon the banks of which its moſt 
fertile ground lies. This river riſes eaſtward, near or 
Artheſource of the Nile, and continues its courſe north- 
vrard to the ocean. It is neceſſary we ſhould here take 
notice, that the antients were very inaceurate in their 
geographical deſcriptions of Africa; and the reaſon 


little more of the counuy than what they learned from 
their military officers. | ss. es 
Africa; properly ſpeaking, is a. peninſula; and had 
the great Seſoſtris, king of Egypt, completed his de- 
Ggn of making a cut between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean, it would have been an iſland. Through- 


countries, are extremely numerous and heaithy ; and 
being in many parts divided into ſmall communities, 
they are continually at war; and when they take any 
captives, they ſell them as flaves. In this barbareus 


practice they receive much encouragement from the 


Europeans ; perhaps from thoſe who have ſettlements 
in the Welt Indies, and other parts of America. In 
this avarice triumphs over the laws of humanity, and 
our fellow creatures ate ſold like beaſts of burden, 
And althotigh thoufands of theſe unfortunate creatures 
are arinually fold as ſhves, yet they are ſo numerous at 
home, that they never ſeem to diminiſh. It is proba- 
-bable this trade will, at laſt, ſall into contempt ; and 
the ſooner it does fo, the more it will redound to the 
honour- of human nature. But leaving this ſubject, 
we ſhall now proceed to give an account of every thin 


was, many different people ſettled in this part of the 


| motld, and gave new names to places, which led writers 
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* biſhop of Offory, in the kingdom of Ireland, 
was a gentleman of as great talents as any of his co- 
teinporaries; and ſoon after he left the univerſity, he 
formed a notion of gratifying his curioſity by viſiting 
ſome of the moſt remarkable 


in. Arabia. 


diced himſelf much to the ſtudy of antient geography, 
particularly to the accounts we have of places in the Old 
Teſtament ; he joined himſelf to ſeveral other gentle- 
men, who had formed a party to accompany him, 


They travelled over France, and into Italy, where they | 
took ſhipping at Leghorn, and on the ſeventh of 
September arrived at Alexandria in Egypt. They were 


otily twenty-five days on their paſſage, nor did they 
Meet with any accident; a circumſtance the doctor al- 
ways mentioned with gratitude to the Supreme Being. 
As they were all perſons of conſiderable. fortunes and 
great knowledge, e 
- ttinifies. of making proper remarks on what they ſaw; 
and theſe we ſhall deliver as related by the doctor. 


s Alexandtia (ſays Dr. Pocock) was formerly 


reckoned one of the greateſt cities in Africa, and was 
founded by Alexander the Great, from whom it de- 


rives its name; and before the paſſage to the Eaſt 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope was diſcovered, it 


was a place of prodigious trade. At preſent the old 
city is entirely ruined, and the new one built out of 
the materials: The ſea has withdrawn itſelf from it 
in ſome places, and eneroached upon it in others. 


The famous light-houſe, called Pharos, ftqed on an 


land at the entrance into the port, but it is now ſwal - 
lowed up by the fea, _ 1 | 
| When 7 


lexandria was taken by the Saracens, it 
contained: ſo many palaces, ſquares, and other ſiately 
buildings, that it was, next to Rome and Conſtanti- 
nople, one of the greateſt cities in the world. Beſides 
the natives of the place, there were near forty thouſand 
Jews in it, and a vaſt number gf Greek Chriſtians. 
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OETOR RICHARD POCOCK, ate, lord 


places both in Egypt and 
This gentleman had, in his moſt early youth, ad- 


onlequently they had many oppor- 


curious, as related by our beft modern travellers, 
who have vifited the different provinces. ERS» 
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PT. AN B $0ME OF The 


By Pocock, Nonrpen, the Dr AMBAssADORs, and others, 


pus”, - 


At preſent the moſt remarkable remains of antiquity 
are, Pompey's pillar, and the ciſterns, by which water 
Vas conveyed under-ground:to ſupply the inhabitants. 
The deſcent into theſe ciſterns is by round wells wherein - 
there are holes for the feet, diſtant from each other 
about two thirds of a. yard; and by theſe the people, 
| who are employed to cleanſe them, go down; The 
water is drawn up by a pulley, and carried about en the 
backs of camels, to be ſold to the inhabitants. 

Pompey's pillar ſtands on a ſmall eminence, about 2 
quarter of a mile ſouth of the walls ; and is furrounded 
by ſome magnificent ruins, which, according to ſeveral 
Arabian hiſtorians, are the remains of Julius Cæſar's 
palace; and in the centre of the area this. pillar was 
e By what means this pillar came firſt to be: 
called Pompey's, does not appear; for it is more proba- 
ble that it was ſet up in memory of either Titus or 
Adrian, who were both in Egypt ; and that after the 
time of Strabo, who. made no mention of it; which he 
certainly would not have neglected, had ſuch a monu- 
ment exiſted in his days, It is of red granite, and the 
capitals are of the Corinthian order, but none of the 
leaves are indented, which points out ſome fault in the 
architecture. There has been upon it formerly a Greek 
inſeription, but it is now quite defaced; and this is 
another circumſtance to prove that it was not erected 
for Pompey; for the Greek language was but little 
wee op toe Romans till many years. after his time; 
parti . in the reign of Adrian. 5 
The whole height of this pillar is one hundred and 
fourteen feet, including the pedeſtal and capital; but 
excluſive of theſe, the body is eighty-eight feet nine 
inches, and the diaineter nine feet. : | 

Within the walls of Alexandria are three convents ; 
| one of which belongs to the Cophis, who pretend to 
have the head of St. Mark the Evangeliſt, together 
with ſome other parts of his body. They alſo ſhew 
the patriarch's chair, with a vaſt number of other pre- 
tended relics. Near the gate where the evangeliſt ſuf- 
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fered martyrdom, are ſome remains of a church _ 


' cated-to him, wherein the patriarch of Alexandria fre- 
fided ; and near this is a moſque, wherein axe no leſs 


than one thouſand and twenty pillars. It is a ſtatel) 


fabric, and finely adorned; but the Mahometans are 
very thy in admirtiog people into. any of their temples, 
In ſome of the houſes they have oratories erefted for fa- 
mily devotions; and there all the people in the houſe 
reſort, except they be females, and theſe are by no 
means admitted, it being contrary to the law of Ma; 
homet, which orders the women to be kept under.ſe- 
vere reſtraints, _ „ 4 al * 
The preſent city of Alexandria is built on the very 
edge of the ſea, and the fide next the land has many 
beautiful gardens, where the people . reſort ton the 
_ evenings. Almoſt all the houſes haye Tquare courts 
before them, and porticoes at their doors, compoſed 
of granite pillars, 'which were brought from the 
runs of the antient city., There ate ſtill a great 
number of inhabitants in it; and beſides the natixe 
Egyptians, who are moſtly Turks, the relt are;G reeks, 
Jews, and Ethiopians. "The. Arabian merchants 
come here to trade with their ſpices, and in their xe. 
turn home to their own country they. croſs the wil- 
3 ahviving 39 the Red Sch, but they 
are very inſolent to traveſſetss. 
From Alexandria xe trayelled in company withſthe 
Engliſh. conſul for Roſetta, and were met by ihe 
French conſul, ahout a mile from that place, attended 
by ſome merchants, of the ſame nation. Agrecable 


to the politeneſs of the French, we were conducted | 


to a ſpacious tent, where. we were ed, with à col- 
1 fruits and R ad el Beet 
tably prepared. for us. 
. Having refreſhed qurſelyes,' we. were by order of 
the ande conſul all mounted on fine horſes, attended 
by a guide; and in that manner we made our public 
entry 380, the f0fFe : The governor, received jus, in 
the moſt hoſpitable manner, and ordered a grand en- 
tertainment for us; and it was with the utmaſt di 
culty we could prevail upon him to accept of a ſew 


i 970 in 4 2 I 3 
Alexandria to Roſetta, the road is over a 


£74 


ound a. large 
0 conveyed 


gth, and all Eu: 
ropean goods that ate brought from, Alexandria, to 
Cairo, are landed here, and put on-board. other veſſels. 
For this purpoſe, the, Eqropranagbave always a, vice 
conſul, and factors here to tranſact bufineis, and Jet- 


ters are brought here over land from Alexandria to 


be ſent to Cairo by water, buf in mattert of great 
importance they are ſent acroſs the deſert, by ſpecial 
meſſengers. Here is a conſiderable , manufaRtory of 
coarſe linens ;_ and there is a moſque, which th 

was the reſidence of one of the, relations ef Ma 10- 
met; and in cafe Mecca ſhould be taken by an enemy, 
BEE believe the ſcene of devotion would be eſtabliſhed 
Here we ſaw two of thoſe idiots whom the Egyp- 


tians look upon as ſaints, for ſtupidity and ſanctity | 
are conſidered as the ſame wherever. the Mahometan | 
religion is profeſſed. One of theſe was a By EE, | 


man, and the other not above eighteen... They had 
both been born idiots, and walked about the ſtreets 
naked, being held in great veneration by the ſtupid 
deluded people. On f. 1 

the moſques, they kiſſed the hands of theſe poor .crea-. 
tures with all the marks of exteriqr .devotion, and 
fondly imagine that they. derive conſiderable advan- 
tages from that ſingle circumſtance; We 
theſe idiots whom they call ſaints, fitting at the 
door of a moſque, with a woman on each fide of him. 
and although a whole carravan was at that time paſ- 
lng by to Mecca, yet none of the people took any 
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We ſaw one of 
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that nature, 4. 3641 £80432 3620612 ' ” 
Finding the Greek partriarch was then at Roſetta, 
we were induced from motives of .curiofity.;to,yifit 
ing, to, the'F e „aud received With every. 
mark o FO Þ e us with lighte 
ipes, and, after that each of us 6 
Nee 120 e de d V eee and ther. 
bet, 20d s gowel to wipe our hands; for the, manner 
of cating bere is not always the. maſt cleanly... At 
our departure they ſprinkleg roſe water oret out handz, 


and being perfumed with incenſe we took our leave. 


The patriaroh was a, man far adyanced, in ears, of a 


7 & $3 For 4 6h At „ — . | . 
e ins sds os in the whole of 
is deportment. He was however extremely ignorant 


thealogy upon which falvation depends. I 
of his learning ſeemed eanfined ic the repetition 
of a few ceremonial traditions of dd manner of fer. 
vice. to any but thoſe of his ownxommunion, whe 
ate even more ignorant here. than in Greece. 


. 


Having obtained our diſmiſſion in 2. friendly man- 


= 


conſuls on board a fine galley bound. for Cairo. In 
our way thither we! were, becalmed near ſmall town, 
the governor of which ſent. for us, and treated us 
with coffee, and at our departure made us 2 preſent 


ed the governor, who woul 
ave treated us in r nor, Mh would 


the ,alcoran for any of the Mabomctans to drink of 


chat liquor. | 


The night before we finiſhed this agreeable voyage, 
we ſpent at Hebe, a {mall village about five miles — 5 
aro, into which the next, day the conſuls, with all 
cir. xetinue made their public entry on horſeback; 


- : 


the French. and Engliſh... Six janifaries walked. be- 


> £4 $ 


fore us, and ſprinkled water upon the ground to allay 


ect this being a. privilege. allowed. to no, Chriſtians bot 


the duſt. V Lo, 5 14 
Old Cairo was formerly called Babylon, becauſe a 


city, and fortreſs. was built here by ſome. refugees. 


o 


1135 Old Cairo was formerly much celebrated 
or its magnificenge, and is at preſent divided into 
three to ans about a mile diſtant from each other. 
The firſt of theſe. is Old Cairo. The ſecond is Cairo 
properly fo called, and the third is Bulac, the place 
where, the ſhips come into harbour, The trade car- 


filyer. The exports ate coffee, flax, drugs, and vari- 
aus ſorts of dyes, with ſome ſugar which is not go 
except a little which the baſha ſeizes. for the uſe 


riday when the devotees viſited || 


— 


. 


| 


che grand fignor., „ | 
The people here are very ingenious; but in pro- 
ceeding further up the Nile we found them very heavy, 


clumſy, and ſtupid. ' The Egyptians give no credj 


for any goods whatever, but are always paid in read 
money, every man being his own banker. This is 


found to be attended with very beneficial conſequences, 


for it has been proved by experience that unlimited cre- 


dit has, in all ages and nations, been the ruin of trade. 
In this city are a vaſt number of inhabitants, be- 


ſides the original Webber particularly, Greeks, 
Jews, Armenians, * 


ſelves. They ate natives of Nubia, and, like the 
Sayoyards,. when they travel into France, ſupply the 
merchants with ſervants, and they have a common 


they are rich; when the 
power, 


notice of it, heing ſo much accuſtomed, to things, of 8 


him. We were, introduced by «the ſecretaty belongs 


id ſweetmeats ſet 


of eccleſtaſtical hiſtoty, and of all thoſe 7 9 5 1 
The Whole 


ner, We embarked along with the Engliſh and French | 


who had made their eſcape from Babylon on the Eu- 


ricd on here is very conſiderable, and the imports are, 
broad cloths, tin, lead, raw ſilks. from the Indies, 
| ncat braſs and iron, work; with curious ornaments of 


uropeans, and a Mulotto race, 
who have a fort of civil government among them 


purſe, out of leh, they ſupport each other when 
" fellows bave it in their 
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reſtraints.” .-_-. 
The Franciſcan f | 
ſuperior is called the Præ fal of Egypt, they being ex- 
tremely fond of borrowing Roman names. The mo- 


government Leeds them under proper 
triars have à convent here; ind the 


naſtery er to their order is a ſtately building, 
which coſt confiderable ſums of money before they 
could finiſh it, having been pulled down by a mob, 
2 up by. 

thers were not able to gratify. Here is 


” 


e poor fachers | 
| likewiſe 4 conventof miflionacies, who dome to ſpread 
the tenets of popery, who might as well have ftaid at 
Rome, ſeeing the Mahometans are not idolators, and 
far leſs ſuperſtitious in their rites, and ceremonies than 
JJ 8 
Such Engliſh gentlemen as happen to die here are 
buried according to the rites of the Greek church, if 
they haye no clergyman of their own in the place; for 
this is a privilege which neither the Mahometans nor 
| Roman 8 will indulge them with. The coun- 
try affording all the n . of life, the Europe- 
ans live comfortably enough; and though much con- 
fined, they are focial and . 05 to each other. 
The morning is ſpent in buſineſs, and the remainder 
of the day in innocent amuſements and diverſions. 
Far different from the countries where they were born, 
they are for the moſt part very hoſpitable to ftrangers, 
whoare ſure to meet with a kind reception from them ; 
and indeed were theſe ftrangers not to meet with ac- 
commodation from them, they would 
to procure them any where elſe. _ 3 
There are a great many bagnios in Cairo, ſome of 
which are appropriated to the women, who frequent 
them once or twice a week, Females of rank are not 
permitted to viſit theſe places, having bagnios in their 
wn. houfes, where they are under infpection of 
eir governantes and hufbands. The kanes in this 
city are but indifferent, having few conyeniencies for 
travellers ; but the people are in general civil and 


obliging. * 4 
3 The houſes at Cairo are almoſt all built on the fame 
plan, only that they differ in magnitude, according 
to the rank of the proprietors, and uſes for which they 
were deſigned. The antient palace of the fultans 
who formerly reſided in Egypt, is built round a court, 
and the entrance to the grand apartments is through a 
gate built in the Gothic taſte; on each fide of the 
court arc elegant rows of pillars, worked fo, that at 
firſt fight they appear as if ay had been woven to- 

ther. The faloon is conſtructed 

reek croſs, with a cupola in the middle. 'The 
wainſcot is ten feet high, adorned with mother of 
pear], fine mai 
work. 35 _ 
There are a vaſt number of inſcriptions above the 
- wainſcotting, running round the whole of the ſaloon, 
and theſe are written in the Arabic language. The 
great men in general have a faloon for common uſe, 
and another for public feaſts and entertainments ; and 
as they have commonly four wives, ſo each of theſe 
has afaloon. - © EE 1 

Theſe ſaloons for the women have apartments round 
them, but they have no communication with the reſt 


” 


of the houſe, except the common entrance for the | | 
built of very l ard bricks, although they feem to have 
| been originally of ſtone. The grain is covered with 


ſervants, which is kept locked ; and the private en- 
trance for the maſter, who keeps the key. Here they 
Have ſuch a machine made to turn round, as is uſed 
in nunneries, which receives any thing the 
give out or take in, without bein > a 
In general the dwelling- houſes in Cairo are rather 
uſeful than handſome z the lower part being built of 
ftone, and the upper part of eage-work, lined” with 
unburnt bricks. They have few windows towards 
the ſtreets, and there being little regularity, they pre- 
ſent but a very indifferent ' fight to an European. 
The ſtreets are ſo narrow, that they frequently ex- 
tend a covering from the roof of one houſe to ano- 
ther, which ſhelters paſſengers from the heat of the 
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by ſome people in power; whoſe defires | 


find it difficult | 


in the form of aj 


ble, and curious pieces of Moſaic | 


women | 


— 
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are eftremely infolent;' bur. in generaf I} The government of this city. is well regulated, 


there being a gate at the ends of moſt of the ſtreets, 
and theſe are ſhut up as ſoon as it is dark; and be- 
ing . guarded by a body of janifaries, no idle, diſor- 
derly people can Walk about to diſturb the peace of 
ere are many magnificent moſques, particular] 
one built by Sultan Hapan, which was the grandeſt 
| vs had ever ſeen, - It was formerly a ſanctuary for 
criminals; -but that privilege is now taken away from 
it, In the apartments adjoining to it, a garriſon of 
janiſaries is kept; for the place is very ſtrong. - This 
moſque, with all its buildings, ſtands at the foot of 
the caſtle hill, and is more coſtly than is uſual in 
Turky. The top is curioufly carved, and the en- 
| trance finely inlaid with pieces of marble, of various 
— ee ee N.; 6 | 
At a conſiderable diſtance from this is another 
moſque belonging to the Arabs, which is greatly ad- 
mired, being fixty feer ſquare within, crowned with - 
a beautiful dome, and lined to the height of eight 
feet, with fine red and green porphyry. The carvings 
and gildings of this moſque are ol worth the notice 
of travellers; and all. round the walls are Arabic in- 
(criptions in golden Jetters, EC 
he 0 5 is finely painted, and a number of 
glaſs lamps, with oſtriches eggs, artificially difpoſed, 
contribute much to the beauties of the place. This 
| moſque is ſaid to have been built by a vizir, who 
defired the ſultan to permit him to prepare a place fic 
for his reception upon his return from Mecca. / 
The caftle was built by the Great Saladine, and 
| ftands on 2 rocky hill, a little de the ſouth of the 
city. It has four entrances, the laſt of which is 
called the gate of the janiſaries, and is on the eaſt. 
It is encompaſſed by ſtone walls, very ftrong, and de- 
fended by many towers. .It was undoubtedly a place 
of great ſtrength in former times; but it cannot be 
fo now, becauſe there is a hill that commands it, 
{from whence a_ few great guns might eaſily beat it 
down. The weſtward of the caſtle is taken up by 
workmen, employed in making hangings and cover- 
ings, annually ſent to Mecca, and thefe we took 2 


near view of; but fora Chriſtian to touch them, or 


even breath upon them, is oonſidered as the higheſt 
1d of profanation. _ „ 
apartments are ſaid to have been inhabited 
by the baſhas; and it is very probable they were 
formerly the apartments 1 ſultan; there be- 
ing ſtill many curious remains, which point out thei? 
antient grandeur, ' © 5 
When the waters of the Nile rife, they are con- 
veyed by means of canals to the ſerene parts of 
the city; and it affords an entertaining proſpect at 
that time, to ſee the inhabitants diverting themſclves. 
in their boats and barges, with muſic, 5 7 and 
fite-works, while crouds of people lean from the 
windows of their houſes, which ſeem as if they roſe 
out of the water. When the water returns, it is 


— 


| 


| amazing to fee what ſlime and mud is left bekind ; but 


| 


—_ R oon covered 4 9 and | nai 2 Bog 
The granaries made by Joſeph are ſtill to be ſeen ; 
at leaſt they go by that name, and are ſtill uſed to 
keep in ſtore a, certain quantity of corn, They are 
ſquare rooms, encompaſſed by Walls fifteen feet high, 


| matting ; and certain allowances àre made to the reap- 


ers. Lo prevent the birds from getting at it, the locks, 


of the doors are covered with clay, and ſealed. The 
corn is generally brought down from Upper Cairo, and 
diftributed among the ſoldiers, as part of their pay, 
who ſell it. Six of theſe granaries are full of wheat, 
one of barley, and the other is for feeding the horſes. . 

A little to the northward of Old Cairo, there is a 
—.4 building, uſed: for raiſing the waters of the 

ile to an aqueduct, which is done by means of 
wheels and oxen. The aqueduct itſelf is very grand, 
being built in the ruſtic ile upon arches, and piers 


of different dimenfions. Towards the hill where the 
e Res, TREES ON ground 


t 


_ raiſed to the reſervoir, by means of wheels ralſed above 
one another. 75 n 


they perform the ceremony of bee en canal, by! 
breaking down a mound that runs acroſs it, when the 
Nile is at a certain height. This is done with public? 


N 


k 


rejoicings, and a pillar ſtanding near it; adorned with 
flowers, over Which the water tuſhitig, carries them 
AWAY. | | "FO 5 FIC | 

? This offering comes in the room of virgins, who 
; of the river s. 5 | 

It is ſuppoſed that the north winds are the true cauſe 
of its overflowing in ſuch à manner. Theſe winds 


the clouds, formed by the Mediterranean ſouthward, 
as far as the mountains of Ethiopia, which ſtopping: 
their courſe, they condenſe, and fall down in violent 
rains, at which time even wild beaſts, directed by in- 
ſtinct, retire before the torrents, and ſeek ſhelter elſe- 
where. Theſe winds alſo contribute to the driving 
forward the ſea, which meeting with the river, oppoſes 
its progreſs, alrcady ſwelled by the rain, and thus 
the country is entirely overflow gg. | 


The Coptie prieſts aſſert that the Nile begins to 
riſe every year on the ſame day; but this we Know is 

not true, although generally it begins about the mid- 
dle of June. ey believe that a great dew falls the 
nigbt before the river begins to | 

call Nokta, and they ſay it purifies the air, whic 


cauſes the water to ferment, and turir red, or ſome- 


times green. | 
Tt is very 


cated gon the border, or ar the ink bf the any 
e 


W pgrpoſes. Ge SH Ca S ey 7 
The waters do e e con- 


als EO. n 4 7 3p © F SETS 
Pikes; for they are not. to pay the tribute elf it Je 


ar that 1 FTT. A Et EY 
© The Nik has been, ſometimes khown to riſe irregu- 
larly, as it did in 1237, at which the people were 
: greatly alarmed, . having always obſerved that Egypt 
had been unfortunate When the Nile roſe gut of ſea- 
fon. The obſervation however, did not hold good at 
this time; for, nothing enſued that was in the leaſt re- 
markable, and the following. year was extremely plen- 
tiſul, for the waters roſe tather higher than uſual 5 
we could not diſcover whether there were the ſame; 
ſort of fiſhes in the Nile as are found in he rivers in 
Europe, except cels and, mullets z, which laſts with 
Tome, others, come from the ſea at particular ſea- 


ſons. 
we returned. to Cairo, and viewed ſeveral 14 8 that 
had not hitherro come under our notice, In. the ba- 
ſha's apartments in the caſtle,. is the divan or couneil 


well,” which they} 


Having viewed the channel, of this ſurpriſing river, 


* 


1 


* 


held, by whoſe advice all the affairs of government 
3 Vor. Tho No. 62. 5 0 2 


| are many pie 
| N FOR | hien wers uſed By the firſt ſultan of Egypt; w 

Near this reſervoir is another; from whence water is 

conveyed to Cairo; and as it is 4 Roman work; pro- 

bably it was built by Trajan. Near the mouth of it 
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round riſes, the arches are low; and the water is ere regulated. Ia the room where the Colincil meets; 


pietes of antienit, waärlike inſtruments; 
they propagated the religion of Mahomet by the ſword; 
The council meets tres tithes every week; to receive 
petitions; to redreſs grievances; ptiniſlr offenders; and 
to do juſtice to all. Neat the-couticil-thatnber is the 
mint; where the money is coined; whith is only final 

pieces of iron; walked over with ſilver, the money 
of Cotiftantinople nor paſſing in Egypt; and as — 


European merchants, who refide here, they take al 
1 their return in gdds 8 6 
hof Tnere is z Well in the caſtle; called Joſeph's; a vizir 

in antient pagan times were aninually ſacfi ced tothe} 


f that flame, and not from the patriarch, as t 
vulgar affect to believe; This well is a vety extraor- 


dinary work, n ex a ſolid toe; but on 
1 examinin it; we fotind that 
begin to blow about the latter end of May, and drive 


the ſtone was flot To hard 
as we at firſt imagined. It is rathera chain of png 


than 4 — one, and the firſt is an hündred an 


fifty feet deep; to which there is a deſcent by very ill⸗ 
contrived ſteps; at fix inches deep each. At the bot-- 
tom of the rk well there is an entrande into another; 
one hundred and fotty feet high to the top; and from 


it there was formetly a paſſage leading under ground 
to the p famids ; but that is now ſtopped up! The 
laſt we ffs on a level with the Nile; and is never with- 
out water; but it is rather brackiſh, and is raiſed by 2 
wheel, turned by oxen; and then comes to the top by 
another machine of the Game nature: © | © © 
The caſtle wherein we found Joſeph's Well; is 4 
court a mile in circumference, and at a little diftance 
has the appezrance of a town; bit is How In aruin- 
ous condition. To the ſouth of it is à village called 
Caraffa, where there are ſome magnificent tombs; ſaid 
to be the ſepulckres of ſome antient 'caliphs, who 


| were relations of Mahomet; and conquered Egypt: 
ef that 


The people hold their tombs in fo much reſpect, th 
| — oblige all Jews and Chriſtians, who all by them, 
to diſmount, and walk on foot. Caraffa was famous 
in former times for its colleges of derviſes, or Maho- 
— monks ; but it is noy, ittle better than a heap 
„ - 3 1 
In the ſame neighbourhood is the burial- place 1 
the Jews; and we went to ſee it, conducted by a guart 

of Arabs, who, although well paid for their trouble, 
(eldom fail to uſe travellets ill, When a Jew is to be 
buried, they diga grave ſix feet deep; and making a hole 
ſtil lower to the weſt, they depoſit the corpſe berein; 
and cover it with broad ſtones; it being unlawful for 
them to lay earth upon the body. | Fi die ſud- 
denly in the fields, or any where out of doors, are never 
carried honie, but waſhed, and ſtretebhed out, after 


wh ich they are interred in the manner alteady men- 


in the Old Teſtament. | | 

We aſcended ap earthen mount called Jebel Duiſe, 
which ſeems to haye been divided originally from the 
cattle hill by art; and at the eaſt end X it are ſeveral 


— 


ire inacceſſible. Here is a moſque over the ſouth 
and in this moſque, Sheik Duiſe, with his children, 
and the ſons of ſome haſhas, are interred. - 
In every place here we found free and eaſy admit- 
tance, and were entertained by ES with a 
Fe 3, collation, which was ferved up on a carpet; 
before the door of the moſque. On a bill; a little 
further, there is a ſtructure 0 ſolid ſtone, about three 
feet wide, and nine feet ſquare on the top. The af- 
cent to it is by ten ſteps, and there the governor 
mounts to pray on any extraordinary occaſion; ſuch as 
the beginning of a war, the continuation of a peace, 
or the riſe or fall of the Nile. Orations of this kind 
may be found in almoſt every part of the Turkiſh em- 
pire, and indeed throughout moſt parts of Aſia. 
Some Arabian authors have mentioned an obſerva- 
tory on the eaſtern part of this hill; but there is no- 
thing there at preſent except an old moſque, A little 
to the north of this hill, and nearly adjoining to the 
„ > 2 bottom 


— 


tioged, It is very probable that this practice is of 
great an quit; for we may trace Find Tootfieps of it 
| 24S 


grottoes, built on the ſide of the hill, ſome of which 


cliff, painted with a variety of flowers on a red grounds | 
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burning. As they would not permit us to look at it, 
| we naturally concluded that it was. no more than one 


nuſoripts, but we neyer paid much regard to them: 


+, Agcording . to, Euſe 


ſuppoſe viſit them in ſearch of concealed; treaſure. 


| ality from the Arabs, ſo that they will ſometimes 
| 55 travellers with reſpect. The cultivation of their 


*almoſt'ſpontaneouſly in conſequence of the fertility 


_ deſcribed, which is one of the greateſt wonders in 


no idea of trade or commerce. Great part of their 
time is ſpent in attending their flocks, which ſeems 


were ſent hither by the order of the Grand Signor, 
and they differ much in their manners and cuſtoms, 


% 
- : 


3 * 2 8 
eta nily. of Mabomet Jie 
buried; but the place is deemed. ſo ſacred, 
Chriſtians are permitted to walk among the ſepulchres. 
In Cairo is a Jewiſh Feten; aid to be ſixteen 
hundred years oſd, in which are two ,manufcripts of 
mY pentatelich;-and one of the Whole ON Teſtament, 
id to have been written by Ezia, who in writing it] 


10 facred, that no} 
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bottom of it ſevetal of the famil 


| 


| 


:onftantly omitted to mention the ſacred. name of 

| >: but next day found the deficiency. made up by | 
kn inviſible Band; It is kept in a nitch ten feet high; | 

- and no perſon is permitted to touch it. A yell hangs | | 
s are y Hare not reſtricted 


before the nitch, and lamps are kept continual 


LILY PT p ; . IEEE”: s « * Fg AY ; 
bf their own forgeries. Indeed we were often told 
idle tales by the Jews, concerning their antient ma- 


43-4 


There is a Greek church here dedicated to St. Bar- 
bara, wherein it is pretended her head is ſtill to be 
een, Here are many other Chriſtian churches, ſome: 


| 1 ing to the Greeks, and ſome to the Coptics; 


but of the firſt preaching of Chriſtianity in Egypt, 
we ſhall now proceed to give me account. 
tus; the - goſpel was firſt 


frequently employed by travellers to carry on intrigues 
with the women ; and are generally ſo ſucceſsful, that 
by this method of pimping they acquire conſiderable 
ſums: , As they are reckoned. nearly connected with 
the Turkiſh bathas, ſo they haye conſiderable favours 
; 4 them, and they always go in the real. Turkiſh | 
. ; | 


+3 8 


8 


ached in Egypt by the Evangelift St. Mark, who 
rect the 2 patriarch of b 1 | 
the ſeverity, of perſecution, many of the Chriſtians 


Tetired for ſhelter to Coptus, and the places in its | 


neighbourhood, and it was frum this circumſtance 
that they were called Coptics, .. | , 


4 3 


At Alexandria there was an uninterrupted ſucceſ- 
nion of billiops, till the time of Conſtantine the Great, 


and afterwards till the Saracens invaded Egypt. 
When the Saracens invaded this fu they treated 
the Greek Chriſtians with great cruelty ; but took 


FE PEN , 1 z . 
part with the Copties, becauſe they did not oppoſe] 
them ſo much as the others, From that time 


to. the preſent, the Chriſtians have gradually dwindled 
away in Egypt, and ſuch as remain are cruelly op- 
een by the Turks. 5 F 
Wich reſpe& to the modern Egyptians, they are a 
moſt ſordid people, flothful to the laſt degree; and 
they take delight in ſpending their time in idleneſs, 
liſtening to ridiculous tales. It is probable that this 


rndolence is in part owing to the eneryating warmth | 
of the climate, which in wang JOpers renders them | 


_altogether unfit for action. Th 


ey are malicious and 


envious to a great degree, which in ſome meaſure 
_ prevents them from hatching plots againſt the govern- 


ment; but although they are ignorant in many things, 
yet they are naturally cunning, falſe and miſtruſtful. 
They are always fuſpicious of travellers, whom they 


They cannot 'conceive how the deſire of ſeeing ruins 
and old walls can induce people to come fo far; and 


theſe notions prove very diſagreeable to thoſe who are | 


eurious. 1 7 


. They have, however, jearned ſomething of hoſpi- 
ands does not require much trouble, becauſe the 
round is ſoft; and corn, fruit, and herbs, grow up 


*6ccafioned by the overflowing of the Nile, as already 
Ereation, 


The Arabs live as vagabonds, by plundes, having 


more ſuited to their genius than any other fort of 
buſineſs. ' They have exceeding” good horſes, and 
manage them well with much addreſs, and thoſe who 


fight on foot have poles with which they ward off the 


ſpear with great aft. Thoſe who ate called Turks, 


both from the Arabs and native Egyptians. 
Thoſe whom they call Turks are covetous, and 
extremely fond of power ; ſubtle in all their ſchemes, 


Egypt; but during | 


own | 


"Thoſe whom they call deviſes; and who are really 
a fort of mbnks, are idle, lurking vagabonds, and are 
divided into three forts ; firſt;/ thoſe who live in con- 
vents, and lead-a ſort of recluſe life, althou h they 
ar | by any vows. Secondly, thoſe 
who live with their families and follow their different 
trades, in order to procure a ſubſiſtence; but moſt of 
their trades conſiſt in dancing like mountebanks, on 
ſtages erected for that purpoſe-:- on ſuch occaſions the 
people collect money for them, which they carry home 
to their families. A third ſort are thoſe who go 


| about the country begging and when they ſound 


their horns every one is obliged to give them ſome- 
thing. Theſe derviſes are extremely ignorant, being 
even ſtrangers. to their on alcoran, and in many 


| things it is dangerous for a European to have any 


connections with them, No encouragement is given 
to reading; ſo that their intellectual faculties remain 


_— 
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2nd artful in reducing them to practice. They 1. 


unimproved; and as for their baſhas, they generally 
are ſo cunhing as to take part in that tuition which is 
moſt likely to ſupport them in their oppreſſions of the 


people. 


Some few years afo; a baſha who had formed an 
intention to deſtroy a deputy governor, apprehending 
that he would refuſe the coffee offered him at an en- 
tertainment, direfted the flave who. was to bring it, 
to make a falſe,ſtep and drop the. cup ſeemingly in- 
tended for him. Ihe flave following the direction 
he had. received, the baſha defired., the deputy to 
accept of his owu cup, which being # particular 
honourz and apparently harmleſs, could not be hand- 
ſomely refuſed. He drank the coffee without ſuſpi- 
cion, which had'poiſon in it, and died within a few 
hours after. Many ſuch tricks are practiſed by theſe 
mercileſs baſhas; who confider the people over whom 
they preſide as no better than ſlaves. © _ 
The Egyptians form ſo many cabals among them- 
ſelves, that their continiial quarrelling prevents them 
fromm hurting the external government of the nation. 
Some few years before we artived in Egypt, a deſign 
was formed by a weaker party to deſtroy ſome of their 
enemies, who had raiſed themſelves to a very exor- 
bitant degree of power, which conſequently pro- 
cured them much envy. The ſcheme had been lon 
laid, and there were above forty perſons entruſted wit 
the fecret, many of whom were ſlaves; but an oppor- 
tunity was wanting to aſſemble them together. How 
ever, the long wiſhed-for day arrived; and while the 
ſlaves were ſerving up the i 0 each killed his man. 
Some of the deſtined victims eſcaped much wounded, 
but the greateſt part fell dead on the ſpot. 

It is from | their belief in abſolute predeſtination 
that the Turks acquire all that courage for which they 
are ſo conſpicuous in martial atchievements. They 
believe that nothing can happen till the time 2ppoint- 
ed by the Divine 3 and therefore they engage 

courageouſly, not caring whether they are killed or 
ſaved, being well convinced that they cannot die 
ſooner than the appointed time. They are ſo ſcrupu- 
lous, that they never fit down to eat without waſhing 
both their hands and feet, and none of their great 
men can be viſited without a preſent. They make 
an oftentatious diſplay of the outward' forms of reli- 
gion 3 and in this they differ from the Arabs, who are 
ſeldom ſeen to pray in public. 45 | 
And here we may take notice of little differences 


between the native Egyptians, the Turks, and the 
Arabs. The Egyptians will not ſuffer any perſon to 
touch their children without bleſſing them, otherwiſe 
they ſuſpect that no good is meant, and — 
uſe ſome ſuperſtitious ceremonies to prevent the effects 
of the evil eye; one of which ceremonies donſiſts in 


throwing ſalt into the fite. TE, 
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FRY The Matiometans ſalute each other by incliging the f take notice of their conduct, and make their remarks 


their heads. The latter is indeed a mark-af. extraordi- 
nary reſpect:; and they always wiſh peace to eachother, | 
a compliment they never pay to Ohriſtianz 2 
The Arabs ſalute each other by ſhaking hands and 
| bowing the head; but among the Coptics, a ſon darts 
not ſit before a father, eſpecially in public company, 
without being ſeveral times deſired; and in no place in 
the world do inferiors ſnew more, reſpe& to ſuperiors. 
If any one goes to the houſe of an Arab, bread and 
ſour milk is ſet. before him. Eggs are ſerved up at the 


fame time with ſliced cucumbers, if they are in ſeaſon. 


They are much offengled if the viſitor does not ſtay and 
eat with, them; for where there has b. en any, appear-, 
ance or exiſtence of enmity, a friendly viſit puts an end 
to the diſpute. | hd | 


by 


They undreſs in ihe firſt large room, which generally 


has a cupola over it; and from thence paſs into the hot 
room, where they are waſhed ad rubbed. with. hair- 


= 


cloths. The feet are rubbed with a-,ſort of grater, | 


made of ,earthen-ware, much in the ſame form as the 


body of a bird, and after this they are; ſbayed, and go 


into the bath. From this place ahey return hy a room 
not ſo hot, where they ſtay a; ſhort time, ang 
they re-enter. the great room, they repoſe them 
a bed, ſmoke their pipes, drink their coffee, af 


IF 


It is certain, this, muſt he very conducive 


they dreſs. | 
towards promoting their health; for as many of them 


wear woolten,thirts, the corruptive particles iſſuing fron 
he porous parts of the body would be apt to breed an 
anfecinnes 4345; 44; 7 | 


Ky 6-4. [ ; | by, 33h . 1 * 
In Egypt the people ſęt out early in the morning on 


Jouraies, and walk their horſes, or whatever beaſts they 
ride on, gently. They ofien ſtop to fefieſn, but gene- 
rally under a ſhade, when the weather is -warm., | 
they do not travel in a magniſicent manner, they carry 
5 with them a lesthern boitie of water tied to the 
ſaddle, and of this they drink when thirſty; but the 

grandees have camels loaded wings! things. neceſſary. 
| They ſeldom have tents at night but jig in the open 
air, having large lanterns, the tops and bottoms; of 
which are copper tinned over, and the ſides of linen, 
ſtretched upon wires. Theſe are carried before them; 
and when they lie down to ſleep, they are hung upon 


poles. £288 $5444 b49 rn STE nnn ; 
Some of: the ladies of higher: rank travel in litters: 
carried by c-mels,. which creatures are very uſeful in 


that part of the world. Some are carried on the back | 


of one camel, and indeed every one, according to their 
different ranks. Some of the courtiers have ſaddles on 
their camels, but their; ſervants; are obliged to ride be- 
tween panniers. Moſt of their ſervants are flayes, ſo 

that it is no difficult matter o make them perform 
Whatever is required oſ them by their imperious maſters. 
The moſt extraordinary. ſort of conveyance is by 
means of a round baſket, ſlung on each ſide of the 
camel, with a cover, which holds all their neceſſaries, 
and on it a perſon fits eroſs- legged. T bey have alſo a 
carriage like the body of, an uncovered chaile or chair, 
- which. is very convenient, as they. can fit, in it, and 
ſtretch out their , legs. The pilgrims, who travel to 
Mecca, commonly wear à ſort of black cloak, with a 
- cowl, but in Egypt their cowls are generally White. It 
is faſtened about the neck with a long loop, and hangs 

Jooſe behind. All the camels who travel with the pil- 
grims to Mecca, are covered with yellow ſilk, and 4 
; of the ſame colour is carried before them, It, is a 
common ſaying, that thoſe Turks who viſit Mecca, re- 
turn more immoral and vicious than ben they ſet out 
Thus they ſay, If a man has been once to. Mecca, 
take care of him; if he has been twice there, have 
„ nothing to do with him ; and if he has been three 


head, extending the hand, and brigging ir, back 10 
their breaſt; or elſe riſintz the hand and putting it to 


— 


z 


part, perhaps with a;malevolent eye. 4s 
-.; T here is ſome reaſon to imagine that the dreſs of the 
Egyptians has a near reſemblance to the moſt anticnt 


ſince the deluge, being only a long ſhirt with wide 


upon ẽ very 


ſleeves tied round the middie. The common people 


wear, over. this a wogllen ſhirt; and thoſe of better con- 
dition haye a long cloth over it, and then a long blue 
{hirt. Ihe dreſs of ceremi ny over this, inſtead of-blue, 
is white, This is the common dreſs an feſtival. days, 
.nd;all extraordinary occaſions ; and probably it Was 
from this ihat the ule of the ſurplice firſt aroſe, | . 
which 


The cover their heazs with a black cloth, 

they faſten under their chins with a ribbon in cold 
weather. It is common for the Arabs to wear a large 
blanket, either White or brown, in winter; and in 
ſummer à piece of blue and white cotton, throun ober 


II the right arm, and brought about to the leſt. When 
In thele hot countries, the greateſt and moſt whole - 

ſome. refreſhment, is that of, going to the bagnio, of 
which they have many, both in public and private. 


it is hot, and they are on horſeback, they let their co - 
vering fall behind, and reſt on the ſaddle, ſo that they 
are no ways encumbered with it; but ride cn at their 
caſe, let the weather be ever ſo hot. 

The dreſs of the women has a near reſemblance to 
zhat of the men, only that moſt, of their under gar- 
ments are of ſilk, as well as their drawers. All but the 
outer veſt are, ſhorter. than thoſe worn by the men. 
[Their ſleeves hang down to à great length, and a ſort 
of gauze ſhirt under a}, trails to the ground, Their 
heads axe, drefied with an embroidered handkerchief, 
and the hair is plaited round, under a ſmall. woollen 
cap. The meaner ſort. of women wear a large linen or 
cotton blue. garment, like our ſurplice, and before her 
tace:hangs a ſori of bib, which is;joined to their head- 
dreſs, there, being. a: ſpace left bztween for the eyes. 
The beiter ſort, who wear this garment. made of filk, 
have a large black veil, that comes all. over them, and 
ſometimes this is of gauze; eſpecially that part which 
covers, the head. The ſlaves, who are generally blacks, 
Wear tings in their, noſes, to which, hang glaſs beads by 
* of ornament, | 3 1 
In Cairo the women. ride on aſſes, with very ſhort 
ſtirrups, which is conſidered as a diſhenour for men to 
uſe. They have a prophecy, that Cairo will be taken 
by a woman on horſeback, and therefore, they ſtrictly 
forbid the uſe of horſes to that ſex... When women ride, 
P generally wear yellow ſtockings, without ſoles; 
and ladies uf quality have a great many, ſlaves who ride 
behind them on aſſes. I heſe have cloſe garments, 
with a cap that hangs down behind, and they make a 
much beiter figure than their miſtreſſes. At certain 
hours the women reſert to their bagnios, where the 
converſe freely concerning the characters of thoſe who 
are abſent, in the ſame manner as our ladies du at their 


balls, routs, and aſſemblies. There are ſome who go 


barefaced about he, ſtreets, finging and dancing; bat 
theſe are conſidered as common proſtuutes. Ingen 

ral the natives of Egypt are but a mean looking. people, 
and though, many, of them are fair when dense gera- 
they grow up, the heat. of the ſun has ſuch an efeci up- 
on them, that they appear altogether. Iwarthy. They 
are extremely. dirty, and in many reſpects the greateſt 
flovens in the world ; eſpecially the (Op s, Who, after 
waſhing their faces, wipe them with the ſleeyes of their 


Iong ſhirts.,, Cleanlineſs. is not known among them, 


and perhaps to this is owing the return of the plague, 
ſo frequent in this unf 

Egypt, abounds with ,reptiles, of, which there, are 
many different ſorts ; and their vipers are much eſteem- 
ed in phyſick. They are in colour yellow, like the 


4 — 


ſand in which: they are bred, and one fort of them have 
horns much like thoſs of ſnails, but much ſtronger. 
The common lizard, is alſo yellom; and in the de- 
ſerts, towards Snez, there is a ſmall ſort differing fron 
the commoa ones, having a brogd head, and the 

covered. with thick ſcales. About the uin and old malls 
there is a very ugly ſort, they are almoſt like a croco- 
dile, and theſe. are very miſchieyous, Ihe worral, 


1 


— 


which is alſo of the lizard kind, is four feet long, and 
eight. inches broad, with a forked, tongue, which it 
puts out like a ſerpent; it has no feet, and lives moſtly 

| IE DN FG 1 9 


e times at Medea, reinove from; his nei bourhood. 
. This however is not the remark of the Mahometans, 
but only of the Jews and Chriſtians, who undoubtedly: 
hes Fes ; 1 
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on flies and ſmall lizards, It is never found put in Il tail. The) may be ſhot! or ſtabbed under the belly 7 
tte hotteſt ſeaſons, in grottoes and caverns in the [| whete the ſkin is ſoft ; but it would be to no purpoſe 
mountains on the weſt ſide of the Nile, where it fleeps II to aſſail them on tlie back, that being ſtrongly fences 
during the winter. The oſtrich is common here; by ſcales; which ſerve as a ſott of very — armour. 
and the Arabs, when they kill them, have a method of Thofe who take them; feign "the cry of an animal 
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dreſſing up their fat, ſo as to compoſe thereof a valu- 
able medicine, which they ſell at a confiderable ad- 
vantage. ä . 
They have a large domeſtic hawk, which moſt eom- 
moaly frequents the tops of houſes, and one may fre- 
quently ſee the pigeons and theſe hawks ſtanding cloſe 
together. They are not birds of prey, but when they | 
find fleſh, they will eat it. The Turks have a more 
than ordinary veneration for them; ſo that they never 
ſuffer any one to kill them. This Turkiſh venera- | 
tion ſeems to be a relic of the antient . idolatry df the 
Egyptians, who worſhipped many different ſorts of 
—_— ; and by theſe laws it was death to kill any of | 


em. : | 
All thoſe who have read the hiſtory of Egypt, know 
what veneration was paid to the ibis, becauſe that 
creature deſtroyed the ſerpents, - which bred in the 
mud formed by the overflowing of the Nile. There | 
is at preſent a very beautiful bird of this ſpecies, called 
+ the belſerey, the males of which have a black beak | 
and legs, and black feathers about the wings, with a 
large crooked bill, wherewith they take their food 
out of the water. e 
The legs, bill, and eyes of the female are of a firy 
red; and in the wings and tail are intermixed ſome 
red feathers, which, when expanded, are beautiful. 
"They have great numbers of wild geeſe, which differ | 
witch from thoſe in Europe, and are called Bauk. 
Wild ducks in great numbers frequent the pools in 
the low grounds; which ſeldom dry up in lefs than 
wo or three months after the Nile has left the upper 
1 8. 47 | . 2 4 ; 
Quails, woodcocks, and ſnipes abound here in 
great numbers ; and there is a wild pigeon of a brown- 
iſh colour, and very ſmall 5 but theſe are never eaten. 


feathers of the female are like thoſe of a woodcock ; 

and the male is a beautiful brown bird, of the ſame 

colour with ſome of their wild doves, but adorned 

with larger and lighter ſpots. 7 

be bats in the buildings are extremely large; nay, 

> perh ips the largeſt in the world; for from the tip of 

| 'one wing to the other, ſome of them meaſure little 
leſs than two feet, | | 

Before wecloſe this account of their animals, it is 

n that we ſhould ſay ſomething concerning 

the crocodile, eſpecially as it is one of objects of 

à traveller's notice in pt. This voracious crea- 

ture is a native of the Nile, although there are ſome 

of them in other parts of the world. It has two long 

teeth in its lower jaw, which are received into two 

holes in the upper, which ſerve by way of a ſheath 

when it ſhuts its mouth. It is very quick-ſighted; fo 

that few things can eſcape its notice. The eggs are 

ſomewhat like thoſe of a gooſe, and'it buries them in 

the ſand the depth of a foot beyond the bounds of the 

Nile's overflowing, and is careful of its young, which 

run into the water as ſoon as they are hatched. The 

people ſearch for the eggs ; and when they have found 

them, they break them with iron ſpikes. PTY 

But they are chiefly deſtroyed by the jchneumon, 

here called Pharaoh's rats. The crocodile, when on 

land, is always ſeen near the water, with his head to- 

wards it; and if he is diſturbed, he walks gently in 

and difappears by degrees; yet it is ſaid they can run 

faſt; we faw many of them along the ſhore of the ri - 

yer, ſunning themſelves in the day. The people told 

us, that they never ſeize a man ſwimming ; but if he 

ſands upon the bank, they ſpring out and graſp him 

with their fore claws; and if he is at too greata diſ- 


he is dragged when they 
Ja pole thruſt into his mouth; they then jump on his 
| back, and tie his jaws” together. os. Envy 


—_ 
in 


Jat a diſtance, at Which the crocodile running out, a > 


fpear, with a rope tied to it, is thruſt into bis body; 
whereupon he runs back to; the water; out of which 
imagine him quite ſpent, and 


Having -faid thus much concerning animals, Kc. 


we ſhall now proceed to deſeribe ſuch curioſities in the 
neighbourhood of Cairo, as have not hitherto been 
mentioned; particularly the pyramids; which haye 
| 3 been conſidered as among the wonders of the 
| world. | | LD 


Of theſe, the moſt remarkable are the pyramids of 


4Gizeh ; but moſt of them now lie in a very ſhattered 
condition. They were originally caſed with a very 


Hard ſtone, brought at a vaſt expence from the moun- 
tains of Arabia, near the Red Sea, and conveyed b 
means of a canal that runs about two miles to t 
weſtward, and partly by a fine cauſey, of which there 
are ſtill ſome remains. * 8 
- In the middle of each pyramid there was a ſtone, 


which when removed, led to the ſubterraneous paſſages 


where the dead bodies of their kings, and other great 
men were buried. In the front of the ſecond pyramid, 
about a quarter of a mile to the eaſtward, lies the fa- 
mous ſtatue of the ſphinx, now certainly known to 
have been Eur out of che ſolid rock 
This is a monument of moſt extraordinary dimen- 
ſions, being by the moſt exact meaſurement twenty- 
ſeven feet high, having only the neck and head above 
ground, and the lower part of the neck is thirty-three 
feet in diameter. Some of our company climbed to the 
top of the head, where they diſcovered a hole; which 
very probably was the channel whereby the prieſts 


4 communicated their falſe oraeles to the credulous mul- 


The pigeons may be conſidered as _ of the ' huſ- [|titude. There is alſo an opening in the back; which 
bandman's ſtock ; and they have vaſt numbers of pi- probably led to the ſubtetranean apartments. We vi- 
geon-houſes, which being built round, make a fine || fited theſe pyramids twice; the firſt time in company 
appearance at a diſtance. The partridge in this coun- || with ſome French gentlemen, attended by the governor 
try is very different from that in other parts. The of Gizeh, who ſet before us # fine leſſon of hoſpi- 


tality, by diſtributing a ſhare of an entertainment he 
had provided” among che poor Arabs who crouded 
round him; and this he did before he had taſted any | 
of ic mie e e 1 ref oil gets dns 17s 
The ſecond time we viſited them was in company. 
with the Engliſh conful, and ſeveral merchants from, 
our own country. We took up dur quarters in tents, 
half a mile to the ſouth of the pyramids; and were ſoon 
ſurrounded by the peaſants of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, who artfully ſtole ' ſome of our cloaths ; but 
they were quickly reſtored, when the conſul threatened 
to complain of them to the governor. It was at this 
time we deſcended a little Way into one of the pyra- 
mids, by means of holes broke through the ſides of 
the building; but the deſcent was ſo diflicult, that 
none of the Arabs would venture to accompany us; 
ſo that we were afraid to proceed far, leſt we ſhould 
meet with any accidents. But ſtill our curioſity was 
not gratiſied; ſo that next day we ſent for rope lad- 
ders, which were of great ſervice to us, although the 
vaſt quantities of ſand falling conſtantly down rendered 
our ſituation very incommodious. © © 
The firſt” entrance into the pyramid, after paſſing 
through the narrow opening already mentioned, was 
by taking out ſome” ſtones whereby a paſſage was diſ- 
covered, ſecured with the fineſt white marble, at leaſt 
one hundred feet deep; the poliſh of which was 
certainly very fine; by the torehes and candles, which 
travellers are obliged to carry along with them, to 
give them light when they ſeareh after curioſities. 
There is nothing more probable than that thoſe 
who firſt penetrated into thoſe hidden manſions of the 
dead, expected to find valuable treaſures concealed ; 
for it muſt have coſt them vaſt labour; and ſuch was 


— 
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tance, they endeavour to ſtrike him down With their 
4 g 1 | : 
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their barbarity, that they haye torn up many parts of 
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the floor, broken the caſements ; and the effects of 
their fury are to be ſeen on every hand. Nor can they 
be viewed by a man of taſte, and a lover of antiquity, 
without ſome degree of feeling. 1 
Having at length made way into the inner room, 
in which the body of the royal founder was probably 
depoſited, and to conceal which, the architect had ta- 
ken prodigious pains, there appears a moſt beautiful, 
granite marble, ſeven or eight feet long, and about 
four and a. half deep; but the remains of the Joy 
are not to be formed. This ſepulchre was covered, 
as appears from the form of its edge, but the lid has 
been carried away. This apartment is nineteen feet 
high, thirty-two long, and ſixteen broad. The 
Whole of the architecture ſhews that it could not have 
been deſigned for any other purpoſe but that of 2 
ſepulchre ; for unleſs that is granted, we cannot ac- 
IJ... CET OE Ong 
From Cairo we ſet out for Faiume, along with the 
oyernor of that province, to whom we had been 
| 2 recommended. Having travelled the greateſt 
part of the day, we ſtopped to refreſh ourſelves; 
and the governor, who was a man of great hoſpitality, 
treated us with rice, onions, and a ſort of pickled 
checfe with bread.” That evening we encamped under 
a fine grove of palm- trees; and the governor, Who 
could not ſup with us, ſent us victuals from his'own 
table. The next day we aſcended ſome fandy bills, 
and after ſeveral hours travelling, arrived at à ſmall 
valley pleafantly ſhaded with trees. This vale is 
bounded on the north by low hills, entirely made up 
of oyſter-ſhells and a little red clay. Theſe oyfter- 
ſhells are very large, many of them petrified, but not 


other ways changed in their quality.” t length wel 
came to Tameia, where there is 4 pond, ſurrounded 


by a ſtrong brick- wall at leaſt half a mile” in circum- 


* 0 


ky 


| the people, who have it from tradition! 


- r PIE” TIA 


fathers wear the habit of their order, yet they are 
conſidered ' under the ' denomination of phyſicians. 
This convent was broke open and plundered about 
the year 1737, in conſequence of ſome Europeans 
having killed a Tenegado, OV N 
During our ſtay here, e were accommodated with 
an apartment in the houſe of he governor, with 
whom we often dined, and we obſerved that during 
dinner the drams went plentifully round. Innocent jeſts 
paſſed | between the governor and the company, for 


the Turks can at any time lay aſide that gravity for | 


which they are ſo much diſtinguiſhed. This is not 

much to be wondered at; when we ' confider the im- 

port of the antient proverb, Keep a bow always 
bent, and it will never ſhoot,” 4 © 7 


One morning, and the greateſt part of the ſame day 


it hailed exceſſively, and the hail-was ſucceeded by 2 


violent rain; and we having unfortunately- ſent 
back our horſes to Cairo, found ourſelves under many 
difficulties in procuring others, which were not only 
very bad, but extremely dear, We had now an op- 
portunity of examining the antient Arſinde, which 
now lies in a heap of ruins, but there are ſtill to be 
ſeen ſome marks of its antjent grandeur in the re- 
mains of canals, and a round brick building which 
ſeems to have been formerly a bagnio; and this con- 
jecture of ours is confirmed by the common reports of 

From Faiume we proceeded: towards Neffe through 
groves of palm- trees, and a eduntry abounding with 
vines. There are ſeveral things worthy of notice in 
this part of the country, but in general it is rather 
barren, although at the ſame time it would afford 
all the neceſſaries of - life to the people, were they 
not oppreſſed by the exactions of the moſt extravagant 
taxes. Here, by the road ſide, we ſaw a courteſan 


ference, and this is of great ſer vice to the neighbour- 
ing country round about it, being fupplied from à 
canal communicating with the Nile. - © 
© The village called Sennours is large and pleaſant; 
and when we paſſed through it, the ee ſent us 
an invitation to ſpend the evening at his houſe. We 
were received into a large open room, the floor of 
which was covered with ca 
all ſorts of ſweetmeats; and the whole ſupper con- 
fiſted of ten diſhes, all different from each other, 
among which was a ſheep boiled whole, and a lamb; 
roaſted, with ſeveral fowls, and abundance of ſoups. 
In the morning we were — regaled with every 
thing neceſſary, ſuch as bread, butter, fried eggs, 
honey, greens, ſalt, cheeſe, wines, and every thing 
elſe that the country could afford. 
We were now in the moſt delightful province of 
Arſinoe, which was formerly reckoned one of the 
moſt charming ſpots in Egypt, producing as it” 22 
ſpontaneouſly the olive, which cannot be cultivated 
at Alexandria without great art. From this place 
we continued our journey through Baiamount, where 
there are two pyramids of free ſtone, the corners of 
which are folid. Here, as well as at Faiume, many 
antique ſeals and medals are found among the yon, | 
and rubbiſh. Having croſſed a'fine canal, we came 
to the new town of Faiume,a populous wealthy plate; 
but the houſes are built of unburnt bricks. Here 
the governor. reſides, attended by a council of twentj 
Arabs, who are men of property; and the cadi, in; 
the preſence of the governor, Folds a court twice every 
week, to diſtribute impartial juſtice The people of 
this town are famous for their curious art of diſtilling 
roſe- water, and manufacturing fine carpets for the 
floors of rooms. They likewiſe manufacture ſeveral 
other articles, ſuch as coarſe woollen cloths; port- 


manteaus, and leathern bags for holding water“ Here 


are ſome Chriſtians 'who have vineyards near the 
town, wherein they make good white wine; and they 
have alſo fine raiſins which the Mahometans- boil to; 
ſyrrup, then ſerve it up at their tables, and eat it 
with their bread. It has a very agreeable fla dur; and 
may be uſed inſtead of ſugar. There is a ſmall. con- 
vent of Franciſcans in the town; and although the 
; Vor. II. No. 63. e f ö 


„ Whereon were laid 
the next day about four o clock in the morning. On 


ing prince, who; had nothing more i 


to paſs within tun 


ſitting unveiled, wanting to be engaged with à para- 
mour.. - 'Theſe women are frequently met with in 


Egypt, but they never inſult any perſon whatever; 


and when they comply with their deſires, they are 
content to take whatever they are pleaſed to given: 1 
's Nefleiis- a large village ſituated on the banks ef the 
Nile, but we were obliged: to hire a body of Arab 
to conduct us over the Lundey, for which we ſet out 


our way we had a diſtant view of the famous laby- 
rioth, which was built ar the time that Egypt was 
divided into twelve governments, under: the direction 
of twelve different kings. It contalned three thou 
ſand different rooms, half under, and half above 
ground, and they were! ſo curiouſſy eontrived, 
bagel no perſon © could get out of them without a 
; ui e. ien voir 69 N Bron 6:48 Fs 3-7 ye 

1 The whole building was covered with ſtone, ſup- 
ported by innumerable pil lars, and adorned with eſe- 
gant ſeulptures. In the lower apartments were de- 
poſited the ſacred crocodiles, and the bodies, of the 
royal founders. The ſacred crocodiles were bred up 


in the neighbourhood, and the reaſon why they were 
worſhipped is ſaid to have ariſen frem the following 


incident. One of the kings of Egypt haying been 
purſued by his on dogs, was in danger of, being 
torn in pieces by them, hen: plungiag for ſafety into 
the lake, a crocodile preſented his: hack, and; wafted 
the king over to the oppoſite ſhore ; The king, from 
-motives of gratitude, ordered the crocodile; to be 
worſhipped; and not ſatisfied with giving Arſinoe the 
name of the City of Crocodiles, he built apyramid 
and labyrinth for its interment. This ſtty is ho 
more ridiculous: many others that. wf 

meet with in antient Hiſtory. It was. invented by 

knaviſh prieſts to impoſe; upon the credulity, .of the 
vulgar, and very probably countenanced by a delign- 
| * to 
enllave his ſubjects, and make them. ſu] EF AR * is 
purpoſes, ſo, as to dominper over them as. a moſt in- 
human, a moſt mercile(s tytant. . 
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authors preterid that it was originally a work of art 
carried on by king Algris, from whom it Has its name, 
yet this is certainly erroneous ; for it muſt have exiſted. 
from the beginning of time, although it might Have 
been improved by one of the Egyptian Kings. Hero- 
dotus very juſtly aſks, what became of all the rubbiſh 
dug out of ſuch a vaſt abyſs ? It being at preſent above 
fifty miles long, and ten broad. Surely it could not be 
all carried to the Nile and there flung in, that river be- 
ing in ſome parts forty miles diſtant, and at the neareſt 


Neaf the lake are the roots of many fig-trees, whicli 
taay ſerve to ſhew that there were once here both vine- 
ards and gardens ; but they Have been long ſince de- 
ſtroyed. To fix the time when theſe vineyards were | 
deſtroyed, is not now poſſible; but by rational conjec- 
ture we may believe it was done ſome time before the 
Romans invaded Egypt; and probably by ſome of the 
Ethiopian princes, who were continually invading that, 
om. = NC 

About three miles to the ſouth of the lake we began 
to mount a gentle-aſcent, on the top of which is a con- 
vent built of unburnt bricks ; and near it are the re- 
mains of à town, but all the houſes are. demoliſhed, 
Having ſatisſied our curioſity with reſpect to the lake, 
und every thing adjoining to and connected with it, we 
teturned to Neffe, where we were glad to find ſome re- 
pos after having been eighteen hours without reſt. 
ere we preſented the deputy governor with ſome cof- | 


—— 


fare not without cunning. 


65G revert, 


from coming privately on board, as they frequently do, 
to ſteal any e they can find. Theſ: e . 
roguiſhly itigemous, that when they want to commit 
any depredations, they ſmear themſelves all over with 
ſoot. and greafe, ſo that when the boatmen lay hold of 
them, they a flip through their fingers, and make 
their eſcape. Thus we find theſe ignorant creatures 


The next day we arrived at the conveait of St. Anz 
thouy; and here, as in oſt of the convents of Egypt, 
the prieſts are ſeculars, each having his own wife. We 
found ſeveral of them employed in bringing ſtones to re- 
pair the building. | 5 - 
The officers came to demand tlie poll-tax; and when 
they were aſked how many they were, they concealed 
the names of ſeveral ; ſo that here was a ſort of reli- 
gious ſmuggling. Indeed they had ſo many marks of 
real poverty, that as ſoon as the officers were gone, we 
gave them ſome ſmall matter in charity... 


In order to prevent robbers from coming into this 
convent; it is encompaſſed by a ſtrong ſtone wall, and 


the church is a tolerable good edifice. They ſhewed 
Jus a great number of relicks, which they ſaid belonged 


to St. Anthony, who firſt eſtabliſhed a monaſtic Efe 
in a deſert; near the Red Sea. They expected their 
biſhop to officiate that day in their church, for the bi- 
ſhops here ſpend moſt of their time in going round | 
their reſpective diſtricts, officiating in the church, zad 
collecting their fees, with thoſe due to the patriarch. 
All the churches round the country are called mona- 


bee, and he in return el us to lodge at his houſe. 
We ſtaid there but one night, and in the morning the 
governor. was ſo obliging as to ſend ſome of his flaves to 
ronduct us ſeveral miles out of the place. „ 
wie were obliged to viſit Faiume a ſecond time, in 
brder to ſee the two great pyramids of Davaras, but we 
found it impoſſible to gratify our curioſity in this parti- 
<ular; the Arabs being fo extravagant in their demands 
for attending us thither ; nor would they undertake to 
Snſure us from being plundered, ſo that we were obliged 
to return to Cairo, without any more than viewing 
thoſe pyrarttids at a diſtance. Before we arrived at 


In: the yard of a kane, there being no other place for 
our reception; unleſs we had conſented-to lodge among 
Soon aſter this tour we reſolved to viſit Upper 
Egypt, and the baſha us letters of recommen- 
Ae all the chiefs of the Arabs, who are numerous 
In that part 'of the world. We now provided every 
thing for a long voyage; ſuch as wine, tobacco, ſoap, 
and red ſhoes, together with arms ſufficient for our de- 
fence, We had the good fortune to meet with a boat 
belonging to the prince of Akmim, and to be recom- 
mended to Malim Soliman, a e Coptic, who 
as to ſail along with us; This Malim was the prin- 
eipul perſon intruſted by that prince, although he ne- 
ver 2 4 of any ent under him; thereby 
Prudentiy avoiding the danger of having his family ran- 
Ee ; it being à common practice for theſe petty 
Princes to ſeize whatever their officers die poſſeſſed of, 
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alledging, that they were only taking back their own. 
i And? Soph 2 Fo have been'fecure from this in- 


fult, through the goodneſs of the reigning prince, yet 
A e ein — been hardly dealt with under his 
- ſucceſſors, "who in general pay fo little regard to moral 
Rice, chat they generally break out 


into acts of op. 
It waz recom mended to us, to get dreſſes peculiar to 
tie cuſtoms and manners of the country 


ay 
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_ 'Eairo, we were obliged to lodge an evening at Tameia, 


ſteries, becauſe there are none left ſtanding but what 
formerly ; belonged. to convents, of which there were 
more in Egypt than in any other, part of the world. 
As crocodiles. are hardly ever ſeen fo low upon the 
river, the monks told us, that by the prayers of $ 
Anthony, were they to come any farther, they n 
be obliged to turn upon their 5 This evening we 
lodged at a large village called Sment, and next day 
reached a fmall iſtand oppoſite Benadi, where we firſt ſav 
a young crocodile, The ſame evening we arrived at Be- 
neſuif, which is a town about a mile in circumference, 
meanly built of unburnt bricks. It is the capital of a 
province of the ſame name, where the deputy gover- 


nor. reſides ; and here is a conſiderable manuſactory car- 


| ried on in making carpets, and a ſort: of very coarſe 


thread. They are uſed by the le to cover tho 
euſnions of ſophas, and as coats 42 children, be- 
ing wove in ſuch a manner as not to want cutting. 
here being nothing more , worth ſeeing in this 
place, we continued failing up the Nile till we came to 
a large iſland, called Fetne, which is a very fertile ſpot, 
planted. with melons and cucumbers, in rows.of about 
ſix feet diſtance, with Turkey wheat ſtuck in, to ſhelter 
them from. the weather; and in ſome places, inſtead 
thereof, a ſort of ruſh, of which they make ropes. Here 
we lay during that night, and there being another boat 
to the eaſtward of us, we fired at a man who was ſail- 
ing towards it, with a view to rob it, and from a cry 
which he ſet up, we concluded that he had been 
wounded,  __ _ be R 8 
The country between this place and the convent of 
St. Anthony is well inhabited; but the people to the 
eaſtward are moſtly. Arabs, who will not ſubmit to any 
government, but live by robbery and plunder. For 
this reaſon our boatmen agreed expreſsly with us, that 
they ſhould. not be obliged to go on ſhore on that ſide of 
the river, at any place but where they thought pro- 
per; for theſe men know, that had they gone on ſhore, 


; and there- 


they would have been in danger of being robbed by 


fore we cmplied with all this, and 3 our — 
grow. | Properly equipped, we embarked on the 6th; 
of Decernhbe wet hr a'fmall boat, called a Marſh, 
3 in tie cmiddle, and another at the-prow; 
Dart of it Being covered with matting, under which we 
a * #14 repdſed ourſelves: The ſame day, towards even- 

ing, we arrived at \Righah, where we anchored;-it be- 
HET ding up he river}! always to lay by at 
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ht and Wr there ave nnz Moale in che river; tra. 
Fellers Re in their boats, aud Kep:upor: the welche ad 
Actend themſelves from any attacks, or io higdep peopla 
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ſome of thoſe wild roving Arabs. Re 
As we paſſed by this place, the Arabs called to the 
maſter oſ the boat on ſhore, to give them ſome to- 
bacco, who anſwered, in order to frighten them, that 
the janifaries in the boat would give them tobacco; but 
as there was a dinner preparing, and they ſaw the 
ſmole, they replied very coolly, that the janiſaries dere 
dreſſing dinner, which was unlawful at this time, it be- 
ing Ramadan, or. Lent. This being a fort of menace, 


welall ſhewed ourſelves in our Turkiſh habits, where- 


'upon the Arabs retired, 105 
ants Tube 


# 


a 


The ſame day we went on ſhore on the weſt fide of | 
the river, where we ſaw-a great number of grottoes cut 
in the hills, which undoubtedly were the ſepulchres of | 

le in antient times. All theſe hills are rocks of 
petrified ſhells, conſiſting of cockles, oyſters, and ſome 
o her flat ones. To the ſouth of thoſe hills is a well- 
improved ſpot of ground belonging to a village of Arabs, | 
which ſtands in the middle of it, called Cereſia; and} 
here are ſeveral plantations of tobacco, but it is not 
good, being fo firey and bitter, that it is difficult to 

moke it. 1 . | | d 

The next day we came to ſome hills on the eaſt, 
cloſe to the river, and once a great harbour for all 
ſorts of birds. Here are many grottoes, with a ſmall 
convent, where we were kindly ente tained by the 
poor monks, but we could not refrain from giving 
them ſomething in return. In the morning we ſet 
ſail with a fair wind, and paſſed another convent, 
dedicated to St. John, where there were ſeveral prieſts; 
and a little beyond it, to the weſt of the river, lies 
Meloni, a town about a mile in compaſs, and more 
handſome than we expected in this part of Egypt; 
for the houſes were decent, and there were ſeveral good 
ſhops. It is the capital of a province; and there are 
nine villages ſubject to it; ſo that the whole ſeems a 
ſort of principality, ſubje& to Mecca. The emir, 
who is commonly one of the great beys, and has the 
care of conducting the caravans to Mecca, is maſter 
of it; and he ſends out deputies to govern the coun- 
try, who live in as much ſtate as the chief governors 
themſelves, and keep the people in the moſt abject ſtate 
of ſlavery. _ 5 a 

As this poſt is very honourable, as well as profit- 

able, ſo it is commonly 2 to one of the greateſt 
people, particularly to ſuch faithful flaves as have ac- 
quired their freedom by ſome meritorious action. The 
country of Meloni is fo fertile, that it ſupplies Mecca: 
with three hundred and ninety thquſand ſacks of corn 
annually, which are ſent by the way of Cairo, RT 
and the Red Sea, The next day brought us to Ak- 
mim, the reſidence of the deputy governor, whom 
the Turks call Emir, and his power extends over the] 
whole of the neighbouring country. | 

This office is hereditary in one family, which came 

2 from Barbary; and their progenitors ma- 
naged affairs ſo well, that the grand ſignor beſtowed 
theſe lands upon him, for the confideration of a ſmall an- 
nual tribute. Akmim is built in the Arabian manner, 
only the ſtreets are broader; and here the Franciſcans} 
have a monaſtery, where there is a public apartment, 
in which one of the fathers attends at a certain hour, 
to receive converts, and to catechiſe all ſuch as pre- 
ſent themſelves, whether old or young. | | 
They reckon about two thouſand Coptic Chriſtians 
here, many of whom flocked to fee us the day we ar- 
rived. Their biſhop. entertained us with dinner and 
ſupper; for we had brought letters of recommenda- 
tion for him from Cairo. As for the Franciſcan, 
they firſt introduced themſelves here as phyſicians; 
and under that character they have procured a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of reſpect from all ranks of people. 

Our good friend, Malim Soliman, introduced us 

to the emir, to whom we gave ſome preſents of glaſs, 
and were treated with great good-nature and polite- | 
neſs. | Sos 

This emir was well beloved by the people, and by 
none more than the Chriſtians, whom he was thought 
to eſteem as ſuperior to the Mahometans : for ſome 
few years before this, he had been accuſed of believing 
in Jeſus Chriſt, whereupon five hundred ſoldiers were 
ſent by the baſha of Cairo to ſeize on his perſon. 
However, 1 to the mountains, accompanied F 
by three miſfionartes, where he remained till he had 

removed the imputations laid againſt him. The ſol- 
diers having been withdrawn, he returned to his ca- 
pital, where he has lived ever ſince, beloved and re- 
ſpected by all his ſubjects. 1 1 
Hlere we met with ſeveral remains of antiquity, and 


ad » 


on the ſtricteſt enquiry. it appeared that this place had 


6k *D 


been formerly adorned with three temples, one dedi- | 
„ 1 5 
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cated to Pan; another to the Sun; and a third to 
| Perſeus. Here are many Greek inſcriptions, few of 


which ate legible ; and a row of pillars of red granite, 


that are very fine. Between two neighbouring moun- 


tains, in a narrow, ſteep valley, there is a convent; 
with a ſmall church; and half way upon a hill that 
hangs over it, is a cottage,-which probably ws a her- 
mit's cell during ſome of the primitive perſecutions. 
The aſcent to it is extremely dangerous, and the 
way to it in many places blocked up by ſtones, that . 
have at different times fallen from the top of the hill. 
Here and there are ſeveral little grottoes cut in the hill, 
in which devout Chriſtians, who attend the ſervice of 
3 church, take up their reſidence during their tra- 
VEIS, 2 0b 3; 
Leaving this place, we paſſed a village called So- 
vadgy, where a hoſpitable Coptic ſpread a carpet be- 
fore his door, and, in a manner, forced us to partake 
of an entertainment of dates, treacle, bread and cof- 
fee ; nor would he part with us till we promiſed to dine 
with him when we returned back. Here we fre- 
quently ſaw courtezans fitting beſide the road, wut 
they did not ſpeak to us. The next day we arrived © 
Der Ambaſhai, an antient convent, the architecture 
of which is rather more rich than that of another ly- 
ing about a mile to the ſouthward of it, It is half - 
a mile in compaſs, ſurrounded by a deep ditch'; the 
doors and corners are of flone, and the reſt of the 
buildings are of brick. The north gate is ornamented 
with pillaſlers in the Corinthian ſtile; and on eac 
ſide is the figure of St. George. The greateſt part of 
the church is fallen down, but ſo much remains as to 
ſhew that it was once a place of conſiderable gran- 
deur. We had mats ſpread for us before the door of 
the church, upon which we had an entertzinment 
ſerved up for us. We lodged in this church during 
that night, and were regaled with coffee for break= 


| faſt. | 


The monks were fo hoſpitable, that they offered to 
kill a ſheep if we would ſtay to dinner; but this ge- 
nerous invitation. we were obliged to decline, becauſe 
it was neceſſary that we ſhould proceed on our jour- 


| ney. We had here an opportunity cf being preſent at 


the Coptic worſhip, and ſaw all their ceremonies on 
Chriſtmas day; but they differed very little from the 
Greeks. Malim Soliman treated us with an elegatit 
dinner, conſiſting of twenty-five diſhes, beſides fome 
delicacies. © The victuals conſiſted among other things 
of roaſt lambs, pigeons, fowls ſtuffed with rice; 
but none but myſelf ge Dr. Pocock) were indulged 
with a knife and fork. Soliman's ſon and fon-in- 
law, with others of his relations, waited on us at 


table; for ſo great is the ſubordination of character 


obſerved here, that no inferior will by any means fit 
before a ſuperior, without being preſſed to it. A rich 
cordial was ſerved up, and handed round to every per- 
ſon at table before the meat was brought in; and 
wine was drank before dinner; this was ſucceeded by 


coffee; and then the whole company walked cut to 


Soliman's gardens, after which we retufned and ſupped 
at his dull. gf | 5 
Having hired a boat at this place, we proceeded, ac- 
companied by four ſeamen, who undertook to carry us 
up the firſt cataract, and to bring us don again, for 
which we agreed to pay them about an Engliſh half- 
crown a day, with a ſufficient quantity of proviſions; 
but we afterwards found that theſe boat-men, like true 
Arabs, were never to be ſatisfied. 4 

It was during this excurſion that we took a view of 
Thebes, of which antient city little now remains. 


Here indeed are ſtill ſome remains of antiquity, amor 


which is the famous ſtatue of Memnon, which, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was built of the ſtone baſaltes; and 
when {truck upon by the folar rays, ſent forth certain 
articulate ſounds, Here the country people were m: ch 
offended becaufe we took the meaſurement of places, 
and copied inſcriptions ;'but we were protected by the 
governor of the province, who on al! bctaſions treated 

us with the greateſt tenderneſs. - | 
Thebes was one of the moſt antient cities in the 
SE world, 
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world, and the place where aſtronomy and philoſophy 
was firſt taught. The prieſts were men of learning, 


and to them we owe the diviſions of time into ſolar] 


months and years. It extended as far as Camac, 
Which is now a poor ruined village; conſiſting only 
of a few ſmall cottages, inhabited by peafants: From 
_ thence we went to Etfou, 3 


antient temples, which had been erected when Egypt 


was in her primitive glory: The ſheik, or governor 
of the country, treated us with the utmoſt reſpect ; | 
but we had many difficulties to ſtruggle with, from | 


the bigoted ſuperſtitions of the people. Thus it hap- 
pened one day, that while we were writing down re- 
marks of what we had ſeen, a mob gathered round us, 
and the governor's nephew; a bold young fellow, ran 
off with our memorandum- book. _ 
The uncle, enraged at ſuch briital behaviour, flung 
off his upper garment, and ſeizing a-pike, purſued 
him; nor is it unlikely but he would have killed him, 
had he overtaken him; for. beſides this affront, there 
had an animoſity ſubſiſted long between him and his 
brother, the young man's father, concerning the ſo- 
vereignty of the place. However, private intimation 
being given that a crown would purchaſe the book, we 
ſent a feryant for it with the money, and he brought 
it back. However, the father of this young fellow 
. obliged him to follow us, and not only return the 
money, | but to beg pardon for his rudeneſs ; an in- 
ſtance of integrity and politeneſs ſeldom found among 
the Arabs, . Poffibly it might ariſe from political mo- 


tives, in order that the diſpute. which had ſo long ſub- 


- fiſted between the brothers might be adjuſted. This 
is the more probable, becauſe we learned that they 
were ſoon after reconciled, and lived in harmony to- 
gether. TT ID | | 1 

We now approached Haijar- Sibeiby, where vaſt 


rocks jutting out a great way, confine the current of 


the Nile ; fo that it ruſhes forward with great impe- | 


tuoſity. There was formerly a chain drawn acroſs 
here to defend the paſs; and on the weſtern rock are 
four niches, adapted to the worſhipof particular deities ; 
at leaſt we conjectured ſo, becauſe-we ſaw numerous 
remains of pilaſters, cornices, and hieroglyphics. 
Here we found ourſelves under the neceſſity of re- 
turning, it being extremely dangerous to continue our 
voyage any longer, on account of the numerous 
ſwarms of Arabs that daily infeſt the eaftern banks of 
the river. Tory * 
Upon our return back, the boatmen cut down a! 
large tree, but delaying to carry it off, they were in | 
danger of being taken priſoners by the wild Arabs, 


who would certainly have plundered us, if the boat- 


men had not inftantly returned and put off. Here we 
found ſwarms of crocodiles, but they retired as ſoon 
as we fired our pieces at them. 

Some of theſe creatures were above twenty feet 
long; and this great plenty of them is occaſioned by 
the vicinity of the cataracts; for they are endewed 
with ſo much intuitive knowledge, that when they 
come to the fall of the water, they crawl out, and 


join it again below the precipice. Theſe catarats]F 


of the Nile are wonders indeed; and yet they are far 
inferior to the deſcriptions we have of them in antient 
authors, Never perhaps did nature preſent ſuch a 
roſpe& as this; on the eaſt ſide there is nothing but 
55 rocks; on the weſt there are hills of ſand, or of 
black ſlate; above to the ſouth there is a craggy iſland, 
- commanded by ſeveral ſteep cliffs, and the rocks to 
the northward obſtruct the view of the waters. The 
channel is croſſed in three places by rocks of granite, 
over which the Nile falling, forms three cataracts. 
The firſt is about three feet deep ; the ſecond is a lit- 
tle lower, and winds round a large rock, or rather 
iſland, which to the north may be about twelve feet 
high; and they ſay at high water the ftream ran over 
it; but then ſuppoſing the Nile to be five feet higher 
below the rock, the fall may be ſeven or eight feet; 
and to tlie eaſt and weſt of it there is a ſtream which 


y called the Great || 
Apollinopolis, and there we found the remains of ſome 
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contribute towards their relief. 
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ſtream that runs ſtill more to the weſtward. This 
ſeems to be the cataract deſcribed by Strabo, which he 
ſays is formed by a rocky eminence, in the middle of 
the river, over the top of which, being very ſmcoth, 
the water flowed quickly till it fell over the preci- 
2 3 | 
According to him, there was a channel for boats 
on each ſide, and this we can only ſuppoſe to have 
been when the weſtern ſtreams jul now mentioned 
were united. Boats failing over this rock came to 
the very fall of the cataract, and the water car- 
ried them down the precipice with ſafety. There 
is another fall to the north-eaſt, lower down the ri- 
ver, and it appears greater than the reſt, As to the 
| prodigious cataracts called Catadupes; which, in 
their fall, made fo hideous a noiſe, that thoſe who 
lived within the ſound, was ſtruck deaf; they do not 
now exift, nor is there any reaſon to ſuppoſe they 
ever did: 8 3 | | BY 8 "SR A 
In our return to Aſſouan, we. met ſeveral camels 
loaded with ſenna, a drug well known in the materia 
medica. All that is brought to Cairo, is bought up 
24 ſome rich Jews, and fold to the European mer- 
chants. "Theſe Jews purchaſe the privilege of this 
trade from the baſhas, and no others have any right 
to meddle with it. 


The evening before we left Aſſouan, the command- 
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ing officer of the janiſaries, whom they call Aga, 
ſent us a ſupper 1 goat's fleſh, pibaw, barley ſoup, 
and hot bread ; and next day, when we were bot to 
depart, he ſent us a preſent. of a live ſheep, deſiring 
us, at the ſame time, to deliver a letter and ſome 
money, to a certain perſon at Akmim. This ſum of 
money amounted to about four pounds ; but ſmall as 
that ſum may appear in the eſtimation of the reader, 
yet the officer would not have intruſted one of his 
own foldiers with it, leſt they ſhould have given him 
the flip; and, for ſake of the ſhining duſt, joined the 
wild Arals. he: Rp DES 

On the 11th of February we arrived at Badjoura, 
where we waited on the governor, whom we found 
litting in company with a Mahometan prieſt, eating 
beans boiled in the ſhells, and we were received with 
| 2 aliteneſs. He told us he was not in the leaſh 

urpriſed that we ſhould have been rudely treated 

becauſe all the people there believed that the Chriſ- 
tians had no other objects in vie y beſides that of 
ſearching for treaſure. e e 
| The next day we went on ſhore at Girge, to the 
ſouth of which city the governor, who had both his 
ſeraglios, was encamped, in order to receive us in 
his tent. He was a man of an engaging figure, and 
an agreeable aſpect; and no ſooner did we approach 
the door of his tent, but a band of muſic ſtruck up, 
and we were ſerved with coffee. He wrote us letters 
of recommendation to all the officers under his juriſ- 
diction, and having entertained us with the greateſt 


4 


hoſpitality, diſmiſſed us with that complaiſance which 


will always betoken good nature, good ſenſe, and 
that ſort of benevolence, which is not confined to 
any body of people in the world, ' 

On the ſeventh, early in the morning, we arrived 
at Rovigney, where we were kindly received by the 
governor, Who was waiting on the oppoſite fide of 
the river to receive us; and he conducted us to the fa- 
mous Grotto of the Serpent. It is a large cleft in 
the rock, lying in the bottom, between two craggy 
mountains, and out of it the credulous believe that a. 
ſerpent often comes. On the right, there is a moſque, | 
with a dome oyer it, reſembling in ſome meaſure the 
burying-place of a Turkiſh chief. Beſides this, we 
met with nothing in this part of Upper Egypt, ex- 
cept ſome convents, inhabited by monks, who laboured 
under the moſt cruel hardſhips from the ſeverity of the 
Turkiſh government. They were, however, ex- 
tremely hoſpitable, and as-we knew the nature of their 
circumſtances, ſo we did all that lay in our power to 


February twenty-ſeventh, we arrived at Cairo, and 


3 


-mnites, when the Nile is at the higheſt, with another 


were kindly received by the Engliſh conſul, after per- 
VVV forming 
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ning this voyage up to the firſt cataracte, without 
— ds, eh accidents than ſuch as have 
been already mentioned . ly 
Such is the ſubſtance of what obſervations Dr. 
Pocock made in Egypt; and when we: confider his 
numerous accompliſhments, his knowledge of oriental 
learning, his wiſdom in judging of antiquity, and, 
above all, his integrity, we are glad of this oppor- 
tunity of making theſe remarks of his public character. 
We ſhall now proceed to lay before the reader the 
travels of one of the moſt curious and learned men 
that this age has produced in Europe, The perſon 
alluded to is Frederick Lewis Norden, a gentleman 
of an honourable family in Denmark, and very much 
in favour with the late Lin of that country. He viſit- 
ed Egypt at the ſame time Dr. Pocock was there, but 
they had not the pleaſure of being acquainted till af- | 
ter their return home. Then it was that a friendſhip 
commenced, which laſted till Mr. Norden's death, 
which happened about fifteen years afterwards. _ 
We ſhall not go over the whole of his deſcription 
of Egypt, but confine ourſelves toſuch things as are 
related by him, not mentioned by Dr. Pocock, par- 
ticularly his 12 f up the Nile, and his journey into 
Numidia. We ſhall therefore follow his narrative 
as cloſely as poſſible, 15 5 c 
Throughout many parts of Egypt, are vaſt num- 
bers of obeliſks, which for magnificence, and as pre- 
cious relics of antiquity, ought to be conſidered as 
next to the pyramids. The matter of which they are 
made inſures them a long duration. They are 
monly made of granite, which greatly enhances their 
value; for it is very difficult to procure pieces ſo large 
as to compoſe obeliſks. They ſeemed to have been 
deſigned as portals before temples, or ſometimes to 
2dd additional grandeur to colonades. They are 
rr to a certain height, and in a pyrami- 
ical form; then riſing up, they are contracted into 
4 point, and crowned by a pyramidical ſummit. Vaſt 
numbers of figures are carved upon them, but the 
great misfortune is, we are not now able to read 
hem. G | 
And here it is neceſſary to obſerve, that ſo far as 
we know, there are no obeliſks as remains of antiquity 
to be found any where but in Egypt; for as to what 
we meet with in other countries, they have either been 
brought from Egypt, or are at the beſt faint imita- 
tions of them: All the obeliſks are not of the fame 
height, but ſometimes they differ in form. In ſome 
of them the ſummits are i ge nor have they been 
all made by men of the ſame taſte. From one end of 
Egypt to the other, we met with obeliſks, for we 
ſa them at the city of Alexandria, and again at the 
extremity of the country. In the iſland of Gieſiret- 
elle-Hief, we ſaw two obeliſks of white marble, but 
neither of them had any figures upon them. Indeed 
they are ſo numerous, that it would be impoſlible to 
deſcribe all of them, ſo that we ſhall confine ourſelves 
to our journey through this part of the world. 
At Cairo we were obliged to ſtay above three 
months, which forced delay proceeded from ſeveral 
cauſes, The firſt was occaſioneJ.by a revolt, which 
had thrown the whole nation into a ſtate of confuſion, 
every one of the rebels who had the misfortune to be 
taken, was inſtantly put to death; but ſtill there was 
f vaſt number left, who joined themſelves to the Ara- 
ians. 
who having withdrawn, and married the daughter of 
an Arabian prince, it was induftriouſly propagated 
that he was killed. Strengthened by this alliance, 
he robbed and ſlaughtered all that came from Cairo; 
fo that it was equally dangerous to undertake the 
journey with the caravan by land, or go by water up 
the Nile. | : 

The ſecond impediment was a ſickneſs with which 
ſome of us were ſeized in conſequence of our impru- 
dent neglect in not taking proper care of ourſelves in 
time, before the malady gained ground. This diſorder 

was a fort of inflammation of the lungs, attended with 


com- 


The chief of theſe was named Salem Cochef, 
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A 
that it confined us to our beds upwards of two months» 
but at laſt it abated of itſelf, for we had not the affiſt» 
ance of a phyſician. , 3 
After all theſe difficulties, 
and for that purpoſe hired a barge to carry us to 


— 
. 


tie Wel to proceed, 


Eſſuaen. We agreed with the barge-man, that if he 
would not take in any paſſengers beſides ourſelves, 
we would make him a preſenr of a new coat, for 
our company was enlarged by the addition of a Coptic 
prieſt, and two Romith miſſionaries. One of theſe 
miſſionaries was to us a valuable acquiſition, for he 
was a perfect maſter of the Arabian language, and 
being a man of real 1 joined to fweetnefs of 
manners, he was of great ſervice to us, as an inter- 
preter. ; IPRS 
We entered into another agreement with the barge- 
maſter, namely, that beſides our baggage he ſhould 
take no merchandize on board, leſt that ſhould pre- 
vent us from making proper enquiries into the nature 
of fuch curioſities as ſhould happen to fall in our way. 
But he had been beforchand with as, and got ere 
on board whatever things he had a mind to carry; ſo 
that after ſome debate, we were obliged to ſubmit to 
be impoſed on by a deſigning knave, as moſt of theſe 
men are. FO. | 5 
On the 17th of November, 1737, we embarked 
about four in the afternoon, but our barge-maſter not 
coming on board, we did not during the whole after- 
noon proceed above five hundred yards. At laſt he 
arrived, and we proceeded up the Nile in our barge. 
And here we ſhall lay before the reader an actount 
of every thing that bappened to us _ this pain- 
ful excurſion, and likewiſe an account of every thing 
we ſaw. Indeed this is the more neceſſary, becauſe, as 
we were employed by his Daniſh majeſty, nothin 
certainly was more reaſonable than that we ſhou 
give a proper account of whatever happened, to our 
royal and munificent patron. e 
Monday, November the 18th, our barge-maſter 
came on board, and we failed immediately. "The 
firſt place we ſaw was Dereminna, where the Coptics 
have a convent, About a mile higher we caſt anchor, 
near which place there was a Turkiſh moſque: Here 
we anchored, and rext day proceeded: up the river, 
ſeeing ſeveral Coptic convents and Mahometan 
moſques on the weſt fide, for there are but few on 
the eaſt, becauſe of te continual depredations com- 
mitted by the Arabs. 5 
The firſt town · of any note we arrived at was Baſ- 
ſatin, where there is a very elegant moſque, and there 
is likewiſe a ſynagogue for the Jews. The houſes 
are built of unburnt bricks, the ſtreets are not paved. 
and in gps there are but few things that merit a 
particular deſcription, only that the country azound 
is fertile, and the proſpect of the river is delightful, - 
About two leagues further, we came to Ebbkab- 
baka, a fortreſs ſituated on a high mountain; about 
four miles from the eaſtern banks of the Nile. Here 
we found a Turkiſh garriſon, and a moſque for pub- 
lic worſhip ; but there is nothing remarkable in the 
ſituation but its romantic huilding. Oppoſite to this 
on the weſtern banks of the river is Manjelmuſa, a 
village ornamented with a moſque, and near it is a 
grand pyramid five ſtories high. | | 
Continuing our progreſs up the river for ſeveral 
| . we paſſed many agreeable villages ſituated on 
riſing grounds, and ſurrounded by fine plantations. 
Sakkara is a conſiderable town, in which there is 
an elegant .moſque, and this ſeems to have been a 
place of great antiquity, on aecount of the vaſt num- 
ber of mummies that are conſtantly dug up in its 
neighbourhood, T?zre likewiſe is a famous labyrinth, 
in which birds, beafts, and other animals were depo- 
ſited after they had been embalmed. Here are ſeveral 
pyramids near this town, and the firſt of them is 
compoſed of four ſtones terminating in a point. The 
ſecond differs but little from thoſe at Memphis, and 
is pretty near of the ſame height, but has been greatly 
damaged through the injury of time, As this place 
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a fever and the moſt acute painss It was ſo violent, 
6 Von. II. No. 63. 
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the pyramids are full of fand, which is almoſt an inſur- 
mountable. difficulty for thoſe who would deſire to go 


into them. PIE 
The third, which is ſomewhat higher than the ſe- 


bond, is ſingular in its figure; and although unopened, 


it appears to have been much more damaged than any 


of the reſt. Perhaps it is of greater antiquity than 


any of the others; for unleſs we grant that, it will not 


be an eaſy matter to account for its fingularity, eſpecially 
as it does not appear ever to have been covered with gra- 
te. | 3 | 
Meduun, a large village, is ſituated on the weſtern 
banks of the Nile; and near it ſtands the moſt ſouth- 
ern of all the pyramids of Dagjour ; and, ſo far as we 
could diſcover, the moſt ſoutherly in all Egypt. It is 
built of bricks, dried in the ſun; but ſtill it is ex- 
tremely beautiful. It has been ſo well preſerved, that 
one would imagine it never yet received any damage. 
Indeed it owes much of its fine appearance to its ſitu- 
ation on a ſquared hill, whoſe four ſides being ſmoothed, 


ate ſo exactly adapted to the baſe of the pyramid,. that 
E A, diſtance, they ſeem. io be but one 


This day we were ſo becalmed, that we were obliged 
to come to an anchor near a moſt beautiful plain, co- 


vered with Turkiſh corn, which was then perfectly 


ripe. In the evening we were. peſtered with bats, who | 


hunt for their food on the ſurface. of the Nile; and 
during the night we were obliged to keep watch, and 


fire a muſquet every hour, to ſet the Arabs know that 
we, were not afraid of them; and this was ſo neceſſary, ! 


that we were.obliged to do ſo every night during our 


ger or not, 


+ 
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to remain there, and ſaw. above one hundred barks 
from Upper Egypt, ailing down the current in their 
way to Cairo. Our leiſure time we ſpent on ſhore, and 


killed a great number of pigeons; but they were ſo 


old and tough, that when they came to be dreſſed, we 


could not eat them. This difappointment, however, 
was made up by our ſhooting. a vaſt number of par- 
tridzes, whoſe fleſh was very delicious. 

| „ eee 22, there was not a breeze of wind in the 


| morning, and in the afternoon a ſtrong gale ſprung up 


from the ſouth, which confined us to the ſpot we had 
been at before. After this ſucceeded a calm; and then a 
breeze from the north-weſt, - and we hoiſted fails to 
make the beſt uſe of it we could; but it ſoon failed us, 


fo that we were obliged to have our bark towed againſt 


the ſtream. This ſtratagem, however, was of little avail 
to us, for notwithſtanding all our efforts we made but 
little way, and: therefore reſolved to. faſten our bark to 
the eaſtern banks of the Nile, till we could find an op- 
portunity of proceeding farther.. ... N 
November 23, a dead calm ſtill continued, and we 
went on ſhore in order to procure ſome proviſions; but 
finding none, we returned on board as empty-handed 
as we went. Soon after this we were enabled to make 
fail by means of a weak, north-weſterly wind; but it 
was ſoon ſpent, and we were obliged to uſe our ropes 
until mid-day, when the wind freſhened enough, not 
only to drive us below it, but even to break our fore- 


maſt yard. This accident obliged us to return to Sa- 


leheie ; where, whilſt another yard was getting ready, 
we laid in proviſions for ſeveral days; we immediately 


after failed, but had ſcarce made a league, when a 


violent north-eaſt wind obliged us to come to an an- 
chor at a ſmall place called Gieſiret Euleg. It is ſitu- 
ated on the eaſtern banks of the Nile; and there is a 
village on it with a moſque ; around it are a vaſt num- 
ber of fine plantations, from whence there are beau- 
tiful proſpects. Theſe villages are ſomewhat enliven- 


ing to travellers, becauſe they ſervetodiverſify the ſcene, | 


and preſent to the eye a variety of different objects. 

| 8 24, early in the morning, we went to viſit 
the pyramids already deſcribed, but could not learn 
much more concerning them. At our return we were 
viſited by the governor, who brought us a preſent of 


two ſheep, three fowls, one hundred eggs, and a ham- | 


journey, whether we had any apprehenſions : of dan- 
The calm continuing all that day, we were obliged| 
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per of bread, In return, we complimented him with 
ſome wine of Cadia, and other forts of liquors, which. 
he received with the greateſt politeneſs, He knew ſome- 
thing of us, having ſpent: ſeveral days in our company 
while we were at Cairo. Having taken jeave ot him, 
we ſet fail again about ten o'clock in the morning, but 
it rained inceſſantly, and there was little wind. About 
noon we paſſed by Komgeride, ſituated on the weſtem 
banks of the Nile, a large village, and which was in 
antient time a very flouriſhing city. Little remains of 
its antient grandeur are now left, nor indeed any thing 
worth notice except a moſque, and ſome tolerable good 
houſes ; during the reſt of the day we continued ſailing 
up againſt the current of the river, and every where we 
ſaw villages. on each fide, moſt of which were inha- 


into the interior parts of the country, ſo that we had 
no reaſon to be afraid of them. 1 
November 25, having provided freſh. proviſions, we 
ſet out for Beneſoref, where we met with ſeveral boat- 
men, whoſe: barges were loſt. in the water, in their 
return. from the cataracts to Cairo, During the whole 
of this day, we paſſed a great number of villages, and 
all of them were well inhabited, there being vaſt num- 
bers of people in them. The fame day we paſſed by 
Deir, where there is a Coptic convent, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary; but the antient building having 
fallen to decay, the preſent ſtructure conſiſts, of little 
more than wood. Here are a vaſt number of ruins, 
ſome of which ſeem. to have been grand ſtructures of 
fine ſtone, but ſo defaced, that it is in a manner im. 
poſſible to diſcover, by any marks, at what time they 
were built. wry TER 85 
According to the traditions of the people, they are 
the remains of ſome buildings erected by the Magi; 
and this is not at all improbabſe, when we conſider that 


| theſe. Magi were no other than a fort. of aſtronomers. 


who reſided ſomewhere. in Arabia. | 
There are ftairs artificially. contrived in the rock, 
which lead down on the north fide to the Nile. There 
is alſo to be ſeen a kind of aqueduct to convey water 
from the Nile, which is drawn from thence by means 
of a machine. It is a piece of very great. antiquity, 
and is compoſed of large ſtones. At the bottom of the 
rock. we attempted. to go up the ſtairs, but found it 
dangerous, on account of the vaſt number of looke 
ſtones, which frequently tumble down. 8 
We continued failing up the river till towards even- 
ing, and ſhould certainly have kept on all night, had 
it not happened that our bark ſtruck againſt a ſand- 
bank, which put us to much trouble to get it off. The 
whole of this day we obſerved. that the bed of the ri- 
ver was gradually becoming-more and more narrow, 
having fine cultivated fields on the weſt, but barren 


{ moumains on the eaſt. 7555 p 


November 26, we continued failing, having a very 
favourable wind, and pleaſant weather; and paſſing 
ſeveral villages, came to Menie, which is reckoned half 
way between Cairo and Girge. Such veſſels as fail 
down the Nile to Cairo, are obliged to land at Menie, 
and pay ſome tribute, for which. purpoſe a collector 
reſides near the ſpot, The town is large, and has ſe- 
veral moſques, with ſome remains of antiquity. 

The ſame day we paſſed by ſeveral villages, and came 
to Schechabade, formerly called. Antinoe, and. capital 
of the Lower Thebaid : it contains ſeveral antiquities, 
wherein ſome of the enormous ſtones uſed by the 
Egyptians in their buildings are to be ſeen ; but ſtones 
2 a moderate ſize, are ſuch as were uſed in conſtruct- 
ing triumphal arches, not only at Rome, but alſo in 
the conquered provinces. 

The principal things wotth notice among the ruins, 
are three good gates. The firſt is ornamented with 
columns of the Corinthian order, chanelled; and the 
two others, which correſpond with the firſt, are plainer. 
Theſe ruins of antient Antinoe are at the foot of the 
mountains, bordering on the Nile. The walls of the 
houſes have been built of bricks, which look as if they 
had been much burnt, for they are as red as if they had 


* 


been newly made. $i 


* 
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bited by Arabs ; but the men were gone on excurſions 
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About a mile above this place, is a convent for Cop- 
tic monks; but they are not only poor, but extremely 
ignorant. 1 

November the 27th, the weather being fine, and the 
wind favourable, we failed all night, and paſſed ſeveral 
delightful villages. It was near this place that the an- 
tient Hermopolis ſtood, which was reckoned one of the 
moſt celebrated cities in Thebais ; but there are not 
2 remains of it to be ſeen, not even a ſtone or a 
pillar. 


- A league farther on the ſame fide, and about a mile | 


from the river, is the village of Galaniſh, and here 
there is no ſuch thing as paſſing without fire-arms. 
The Arabs of theſe parts are profeſſed pirates; and de- 
ſpiſe all ſorts of government. We were informed, 
that one day the governor ſent thither his bark to de- 
mand the head of the captain of the pirates ; and they, 
to amuſe him, cut off the head of a Chriſtian ſlave, 
which they ſent him, telling him at the ſame time, 
that it was the head of their chief. The governor's 
ſervants were not 3 to the trick impoſed on 
them, but they concealed it from their maſter, for 
which they were afterwards ſeverely puniſned. 

A few hours more brought us to the village called 

Ell-kguſuer, where the Coptics have a convent, and 
here the mountains are ſo near the river, that it is not 
an eaſy matter to get along. In them are a number 
of caverns, ſome large, ſome ſmall, whither the la- 
bourers uſed to retire when they refreſhed themſelves 
after digging in the quarries. . 

There are perhaps no mountains in the world that 
give ſuch evident marks of the deluge as theſe; for one 
may ſee the impreſſions made by the water during that 
auful event. : a 

Near the river are vaſt number of grottoes, which 
during the primitive perſecution, were the retreats of 
pious hermits; but they are now inhabited by Arabian 
robbers, who infeſt the Nile. Theſe Arabs have a 
nominal governor, but they pay no more obedience to 
him than they think proper. Nor do they pay an 
more regard to the Turkiſh government, for althoug 
the janiſaries often attempt to chaſtiſe them, yet they 
know where to ſhelter themſelves in the mountains. 
At this place we ſaw a dozen of barks belonging to 
theſe Arabs, faſtened in a creek, which the Nile forms 
at the feet of the rocks. | 

About three miles beyond this place, ſtands Monfa- 
lunt, and is the capital of a province of the ſame name. 
It is ſituated at a little diſtance from the river, and 
from the numbers of their moſques the appearance is 
grand and majeſtic. There is a Coptic biſhop here, 
the generality of the people ae that perſuaſion ; 
but his church is a poor edifice. The country around 
it is very fertile, producing almoſt all ſorts of fruits; 
ſo that the inhabitants have all the neceſſaries of life. 

There is one thing neceſſary to be attended to. by 
thoſe who ſail up the Nile, and that is, not to take any 
articles of merchandize along with them; for if they 
do, they are not only expoſed to many inconveniences, 
but are obliged to pay double taxes, as we were, both 
here and at other places. Oppoſite to this city, eaſt- 
ward of the Nile, is a convent of Coptic monks, ab- 
ſolutely inacceſſible by any other means than, that of 
letting a man down, and bringing him up again by a 
_ pulley in a baſket. Near theſe mountains dwells an 
Arabian chief, who governs his ſubjeas, and cultivates 


his lands, without paying any regard to the baſha of | 


Egypt, whom he ſets at defiance. _ A 
This day we ſaw a crocodile, which ſeemed to be 
about ten feet long, but no ſooner did we fire at it, 
than it ran away into the river. Fes 
November the 28th. For want of wind, we were 
this day obliged to have our barge towed along by four 
failors; which was a painful job for theſe poor fellows, 
the weather being extremely cold, and their cloathing 
very thin. Our barge was run a ground ſeveral times, 
and in the afternoon we doubled the point of Siuut, an 
antient city, adorned with a great number of moſques, 
which give it a moſt graceful appearance. Here a go- 


* 


* 


vernor reſides, who is ſubject to the baſha of Egypt; 


% 


ſcanty ſubſiſtence. There are many grottoes in he 
mountains here, but many of them are in a manner in- 
acceſſible, the rocks being ſo ſteep, that there is ſcarce 
any poſſibility of getting io them, It requires Full two. 
hours to aſcend the mountains, and the danger is ſo 


are ſever: 1 tombs, in which it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe; 


that ſome of the antient hermits were buried; for theſe 


poor afflicted men were obliged to ſubmit to 


be buried 
in the very cells where they lived, * 


the people call the ſeven chambers; and there is an od 


ſeven chambers were formerly inhabited by ſeven vir- 

gins, But be that as it may, certain it, js, that. theſe. 
grottoes have ſomething in them. which. points out that 
they were firſt made; by no ordinary perſons. That 

they werethe habitations of | ermits, cannot be diſputed ; 

but that they were built by hermits, is ridiculous to ſup- 
poſe. The truth, ſo far as we are able to form any 
notion, is, that theſe grottoes were firſt cut out of the. 
rocks, by ſome perſons of great eminence, who, driven 
by lawleſs powers, left their peaceable habitations, and 
ſought refuge in theſe inhoſpitable deſerts. Here the 

wild wandering. Arabs ſwarm. in ſuch numbers, that a. 
traveller is continually.in danger. The proſpects from, 
the river at this place are in a manner paſt deſcription, 
and we could have dwelt days together upon it with, 
pleafure ; but night came on, which brought us to the. 
village of Sachet, in the environs of which are ſeveral: 
beautiful ' canals. made in antient times, but none of 

them merit a particular deſcription. 


rent running very ſtrong againſt us, we were obliged to 


took his leave of us, and we were extremely glad of his. 
abſence; for although he appeared to be a poor filly 
fellow, yet his preſumption was ſo great, that. he told 


and all this becauſe we would not, kneel down and kiſs 
his hands, which is the common 
Coptics. 


conſiderable number of pigeons. The different tribes 
of the Arabs were then at war, and they ſlaughtered 
each other without mercy ; but no inſult was offered to 
us. We ſaw ſeveral of theſe Arabs reaping in a field; 
but they had fo little regard for their future ſubſiſtence, 


averſe to labour, that the little regard to any thi 
beyond the ſubſiſtence of 1 — for 8 hs 
food is, in general, procured by plundering thecountry- 
people, and robbing the caravans.goingta Mecca. *' - 
November 3oth, the calm and the. ſtrong curren 
ſtil] continuing, we were obliged to lie by all day in the 
fame place, and in the morning we went.to Neckeele, 


is but a poor village, and yet we found every thing re- 
quiſite for our uſe in the market. To this market ih 
poor country- people reſort in great numbers, and brin 
along with them a few hens, and two or three hundred 
of eggs. I here is one advantage attending this mar- 
ket, namely, that every proprietor is obliged to (ell his 
own goods, and this prevents foreſtalling and engroſſ- 


with them; but as that is only the emblem of riches, 
they take goods in return for thoſe they diſpoſe. of, 
During the whole of this day gur people, who went 
into the fields, had exceeding good fortune, for they 
killed a great number of wild fowl, which they brought, 


ſort of proviſions in this place; but thoſe who have fire- 
arms, need never be in fear of going without them. 


: 


N 


eg 
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and a Coptic biſhop reſides here, but he has a poor 


great, that few will attempt to undertake it. There 


On one part of the mountain are ſeven ſprings, which 


tradition among the Turks and Arabians, that theſe 


Towards morning we were becalmed, and the cur- 


lay at anchor all day. A Coptie prieſt, whom we had 
received into our barge at a ſmall diſtance from Cairo, 


practice among the 


Our people went on ſhore in order to get ſome ne- 
ceſſary proviſions, and they killed a wild-gooſe with a 


that they ſeemed to cut down the corn only. as ſodder 
for their horſes, The truth is. they are ſo idle, and ſo 


not only to ſee the place, but alſo to buy ſuch proyi- 
fions as we wanted, that being their market day. This 


ing, which is ſo common in Europe, Money is. Carce _ 


home to us, and we regaled ourſelves on them in the 
moſt delicious manner. Indeed if it was not for theſe 
wild fowl, it would be no eaſy matter to procure any. 


9 10 De- 


. 


us ſeveral times he did not believe we were Chriſtians; 


x 
: 


in the morning we came to Abutitſche, a confidera le 


as this place is in poſſeſſion of the wild Arabs; they 


pretty good, although made in the Arabian manner. 


that few beſides the natives can uſe them. | 


of pou} 
from the neighbourhood, becauſe the peaſants are ſure 


_ bought the ſacking calf of a buffalo for about ſix- 
equal proportion. This place is celebrated on ac- 


both by the Turks and Arabs, on account of its 


_ trinkets; but all thoſe ornaments did not ſo ſtrongly 


vious geſt 


place, in which are ſeveral monuments er 


afliſtance we were juſt able to make ſail; and by eight 


city on the weſtern banks of the Nile; where there are 


ſeveral ſioſques; which look extremely well at a 
diſtance. From this place we continued failing up 


the Nile, and every-whete the banks of that cele- 
brated river ſeemed to be covered with villages. It 


how called by the inhabitants of the country, Gauſ- 
cherkie: 


four in breadth. The cielings are well preſerved, and 
on them are Mill to be ſeen many hieroglyphicks. But 


y little regard to it, but make it a ſtable for their 


rſes. The fides of the temple are open, but ſtill it 


tetains ſome marks of great antiquity. Near it are 
the remains of ſeveral eanals, which ſeem to have 
been cut out by ſome of the antient Egyptian kings, 
and moſt of them have had ftone walls in the linſide 
to prevent the earth from falling in; but the rapidity 
of the Nile has carried off many of theſe remains of 
antiquity. . 1 | 
December the 3d; we refted here all that day, and 


dur barge-maſter went on ſhore in order to lay in a 


freſh quantity of hread. Bread is not to be had 
here ready made, ſo that thoſe who want any are 
obliged to obſerve the following method. 
& the market and buy corn, which they carry to a 
orſe-mill to be 33 but when it happens that 


this mill eannot difpatch it ſoon enou 


all quantities, and get the people to grind it with 


After they have pot the flour, they give it to the wo- 
men, whoſe buſtneſs it is to make it into bread ; and 
this they ſoon execute, although their baking im- 
plements are not the moſt commodious, nor in the 

ft order: Their ovens are remarkably little, made 
of mortar, and heated with ftraw z but their bread is 


hey make the dough very ſoft, nor is there ever any 
complaint of the bread being over baked. Their cakes 
are generally good when eaten new ; but when they 
are kept only one ſingle day, they ate ſo nauſeous, 


We went to fee the market-place, and found it 
better ſtocked with proviſions than we could have 
imagined. This plenty is in part owing to the great 
numbers of barges that are continually paffing, and 
this gives it the air of a commercial city. All forts 
f poultry, mutton, and vegetables, are brought 
to meet with cuſtomers. Every thing there is ſold 
very reaſonable, nay more ſo than we expected. We 


pence, and poultry with all other neceſſaries in an 


evunt of a ſort of conſerve made in it, highly eſteemed 


ſweetneſs. ; ; * a 

As we walked along the market, we met two of 
their pretended ſaints; they were ſtark naked, and 
ran up and down the ſtreets like madmen, ftriking 
their heads, and roaring as loud as they could. 

The next curious figure was a common woman of 
the town; her face and breaſts were expoſed ; the 
ſmock ſhe had on was white, whereas thoſe worn by 
modeſt women are blue. Her head, her neck, her 
arms, and her legs, were decked with a variety of 


mark her character, as her impudent air, and laſci- 
ures. . And what was rather remarkable, 
ſhe was ſo ugly in her features, that we could not 
conceive how any perſon would be tempted by her. 
In this town near the moſque, is a large burying 
ected in 


onour of ſome. illuſtrious perſons. This, moſque 


i 


was in this day's exeurſion that we came to Dioſpolis, | 


Here are ſome remains of antiquity, parti- | 
cularly an antient temple; fixty paces in length, and 


gh, deing en- 
gaged © other cuſtomers, then they parcel it out in| 


| Hand-mills, there being ſeldom a houſe without one. | 


; 


; 


und burying ground are fituateq ſo far remote * 


— 
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Fer Thhoven rr 
1 December the rſt, 2 gentle pale aroſe, and by its 


the Nile, that the waters of that river cannot waſh 
away the remains of the dead. The Coptic Chriſ- 
tians are much more eſteemed, and treated with greater 
reſpect here; than at Cairo; and they alſo enjoy ſeveral 
valuable privileges. They are not afraid to ſtrike a 
Mahometan, which in other countries; where- the 
Turkiſh government is more ſeverez would coſt them 
their tives. © Lot EL boy re 
December 4. Having ſpent two days at this place, 
and taken in all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions, we failed 
about eight in the morning, and foon paſſed ſeveral 
delightful villages, ſitüated near the banks of the ri- 
ver. Our bark ſtopped at Girge, and we went on 
ſhore to vifit this city ; which, conſidering its ſitua- 
tion, and the nature of the civil government, is ex- 
tremely populous. Here the governor of Upper Egypt 
reſides ; for this is the capital of this part of the 
kingdom. The Turks have ſeveral moſques here; 
_ there is alſo a church; the reſidence of a Coptie 
biſhop: WET OE 1 | 
There are alſo Franciſcan friers here, but they make 
but few converts, moſt of their time being ſpent in 
the practice of phyſic; and as moſt of them are men 
who have acquired ſome ſchool learning, fo they make 
a very conſiderable * and are treated with great 
reſpe& both by the Turks ang Arabs. Several ſums 
of money are paid them annnally; and it may be ſaid 


of them, that they live in plenty and eaſe. 
They go 


December 4, we failed from Girge early in the 
morning; but towards evening we were becalmed ; 
we ſent ſome of 'our people on fhore to procure wood 
for fuel, and deſired them to meet us ſome miles 
higher. We kept jogging on very ſlowly, by rea- 
ſon of the little vyind we had; and here we paſſed by 
a prodigious range of mountains, called Schearaque; 
and part of them reaches to the banks of the Nile. 
There are many villages among them, all inhabited 
by Arabs, and all ſubject to Arabian chiefs. Th 
conſider themſelves as intirely independent of the 
Turkiſh government; and all ſuch perſons as have 
committed crimes at Cairo, are ſure to find an aſylum 
here, no perſon, not even the Furkiſh janiſaries, da- 
2 follow them into thoſe mountains. 

he next place we arrived at was Bardis, a hand- 
ſome city embelliſhed with a fine moſque; and on 
the ſouth fide of it is a fine canal, which runs a con- 
ſiderable way up into the country. It is ſurpriſing to 
think what vaſt numbers of villages are ſcattered up 
and down the banks of the river; they making in 
appearance to the traveller, what the antients called a 
rural city. 1 . : 

Here we met with vaſt numbers of fand-banks, 
which put us to many difficulties to get paſt them, 
Bagjura, an antient town, embelliſhed with a moſque, 
is ſituated on the banks of the Nile; and here we 
were joined by our companions, whom we had left 
behind to get wood. They brought along with them 
a ſufficient quantity, which was of great ſervice to 
us, we having none left on board. ak, 

While we. were at Bagjura, fifteen janiſaries came 
to our bark, and demanded 2 paſſage; our barge- maſter 
refuſed to admit them, alledging for a reaſon, that we 
had hired the barge, ſo that we ought to have it to 
ourſelves; nor would he permit them without our 
conſent. The janiſaries only laughed at him, and 
told him, that if any one oppoſed their coming on 
board, they would force their way. In the mean 
time I hinted to the barge- maſter to put off, which he 
did; ſo that we were delivered from very perilous 
company, and probably from very dangerous conſe- 
quences, which would have taken place, had we ad- 
mitted theſe unwelcome viſiters on board.  _ 

December 6, we failed all that night, and paſſed 
by a great number of villages, till we came to 
Schaurie, where we found ourſelyes once more be- 
calmed. Some of our company embraced -that op- 
portunity of going on ſhore to view the ruins of a 
temple in the neighbourhood, . But being informed 
that there was then a convention of three or four 


hundred Mahometan faints, attended by an almoſt in- 
| credible 


| TRAVELS THROUGH EUTPT. W 
| pumerable multitude of people, we thought it moſt || probably becauſe! it had been cut down j and theils 
| prudent to deſiſt, - Here we met with-aqanifary, who# | & 397 1156 750 
| begged we would let him embark on board our veſſel, 

which we readily granted; for although it is rather 


dangerous to be in company with too many of theſe 
ſoldiers, yet one or two ſometimes becomes uſeful, 
This janifary was attempting to make his eſcape for 
having killed one of thoſe fifteen janiſaries whom ve 


have already mentioned. He ſeemed to be a brave fel- 
ow, and was ſeveral times of great ſervice to us, 


ben ve were occaſionally inſulted by the Arabs, who 
were ſure to come up to us wherever we came to make 
ſome remarks on ee ee e 5 
During the whole df this day's voyage, or rather 
journey, we found the Nile very irregular in regard 
not only to its turnings, but alſo in reſpect of its 
breadth, The bottom was very clear, ſo that we paſſed 
with eaſe by ſeveral r on our left, and an equal 
number on our right. Here we ſaw ſeveral crocodiles 
ſtretched on the ſand, where the fall of the water 
bad left them dry. „ | 
Paſſing ſeveral other villages, we came to Diſchne, 
4 name which ſignifies Admiration, and was given to 
it for the following reaſon: TRE e e 
Some Arabs being on a voyage up the Nile, came to 
this place, and were very much embarraſſed to knou 
towards which ſide they ſhould turn when they had a 
mind to pray; for the Mahometans always pray with 
their faces towards Mecca. In the morning they faw 


the ſun riſe on their right, which ſo much aſtoniſhed |' 


them, that they gave the place the name of Admira- 
tion. N | 1% an 45h 

About eight o'clock in the evening we were be- 
calmed, and being in danger of being driven back by 
the current, we anchored on the eaftern ſhore of the 


river, along which is a barren plain, extending a con- 


- fiderable way in length. Try 
December 7, ſome of our people went on ſhore; in 
order to ſhoor-wild-fowl, but all they could get was 


about a hundred ſparrows, which were ſo bĩtter to the 


taſte, that it was with much difficulty we could eat 
them. At eight in the morning we quitted this place, 
and ſoon' after arrived at Dar, on the eaſtern bank of 
the Nile. About two hours afterwards we arrived at 
Dandera, which, without doubt, is the antient city 
Tentyra, ſo often mentioned by Strabo and Pliny; 
we were informed that there was ſtill an antient tem- 
ple to be ſeen in it, and we had a ſtrong inclination 
to viſit it, but there was no perſuading our barge- 
maſter to put us on ſhore. The city of Dandera is 
very pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Nile, hav- 
ing the appearance of a vaſt number of villages joined 
penn there being every where fruit- trees and 
ens. 2 . 79 

f At two in the afternoon the ealm obliged us to come 
to an anchor a little below Kiene, a city, which, al- 
though not very conſiderable at preſent, yet has a 
- moſque, with ſeveral other buildings. Great com- 
merce was formerly carried on here, there being a 
road extending to the Red Sea, which is only three 
days journey acroſs the deſart of the Thebaid ; but 
that road is now infeſted with. robbers, and wander- 
ing Arabs ; ſo that no man can attempt to travel over 
it without expoſing himſelf to,much danger, 1 
Having read much of che antiquities of this place, 
we went in ſearch of them, but could not find any; 
nor could the natives of the place give us any infor- 
mation. "JOE > 74 RY 
In vain did we look for the courſe of the 
antient canal, by which goods were conveyed to the 
Red Sea and back again; we could not diſcover the 
_ veſtige of it, either in the city or its neighbour- 
hoods. 1 


Here is an annual feſtival, at which the governor 


of the province, with all the Arabian chiefs, attend. 
There are ſeveral ponds in the neighbourhood,” ſup- 
E with water by the inundations of the river ; 
ut it is rather brackiſh ; ſo that the people uſe it for 
their gardens and incloſures. Almoſt all forts of plants 
were growing near the city, but we ſaw no corn; 
Vet. II. No. 63. . : 


—_— 


, 


q 


| 


any farther trouble. 


plants were a ſecond: ro. 


December 8, we had ſet fail che evening before, 


and during the night paſſed ſeveral villages on both 
ſides of the river. Here che river begins to turn and 
wind exceedingly, and we continued in our cute till 


ve cãme to Nagadi, a confiderable city, in which are 


ſeveral moſques. As ſoon as we came to an hello, 
the Arabian prince ſent an order to our harge- maſter 
to come onſhore and give an account' who were the 
perſons*he had on boar. a 


The barge· maſter anſwered; we were merchants, 


- 


who had letters of recommendation from the baſha at 


Cairo. The prince told him he did not believe him, 


for he had heard we were perſons who had ſoeme hef-- 


tile intentions againſt him and his people. That we 
might give him the utmoſt ſatis faction, we ſent one of 


our attendants to him with a letter from the baſha, at 


which he ſeemed much ſurpriſed, but did not give us 
here are 2 great number of Coptie Chriſtians in 
this city, where they have a biſhopy but they are far 
from being good-natured or obliging to the Euro- 
peans. We reſided all night in this. city, and part of 
— next day, without ſeeing any thing remark- 
able. | 2 55 Ib "Wk, KS BY, £ 
December q, we were harraſſed that day by a mob 
of Coptic Chriſtians, who had drawn along with'them 
a large croud of Arabs: they ranged themſelves as 
Sainte our bark, and at firſt ſeemed to contemplate us 


with great ſurpriſe; but finding that we made tio ef. 


| forts to diſperſe them, they became more infolent, and 


[ 


; 


| had even the aſſurance” to eome on board and rumage 


| 


our baggage. We could not imagine what had occa- 
fioned all this, eſpecially as we had not met with any 
thing like it before; but as ſoon as our barge-maſter 
came on board, he explained the myſtery, declaring 
that theſe troubleſome viſitors, on ſeeing our kitchen 
utenſils, concluded that they were all filled with 
gold or filver; and that all the tin, copper, pewter, 
and braſs utenſils, were made of theſe metals. He 
added, that a general rumour had been ſpread among 
them, that we had immenſe treaſures}; ſo that it was 
not ſafe for us to proceed any farther up the Nile: 
He then propoſed that we ſhould return to Cairo, 
telling us at the ſame time, that both himſelf and we 
were in danger of being murdered, that they might 
make themſelyes maſters of 'Qur treaſure. The poor 
fellow, ſtruck With this panic, continued to beg 
that we would return to Cairo; but we were deaf to 
all his intreaties. By way of encouragement, we told 
him chat we feared nothing, being well armed; that 
no perſon ſhould injure him, but at the immediate 
peril of his liſe, and that we were abſolutely deter- 


mined to go up as far as the cataract. Our intre- 


pidity, and repeated aſſurances of defending his life, 


as well as our own, revived him a little; and his an- 
ſwer of conſent was, God grant it.“ — 
The truth is, theſe Coptic gentry did us all the in- 


jury they could, for ever after that we could not 


land any where without being ſurrounded by erouds of 
them, who demanded money from us; and when we 
could not comply with their illegal. demands, they 


treated us with the utmoſt indignity. 


| December 11, we paſſed ſeveral villages, none of 


In the afternoon we came to Gamola, a large vil- 
lage on the weſt fide of the river, where there was a 
ſmall ifland with four crocodiles lying on it ; we fired 


at them, and two inſt:ntly plunged themſelves into 


the water; one ſeemed to be without any motion; fo 
that we concluded we had killed him, and went on 
ſhore properly armed, to try whether he was dead or 


| alive ; but when we got within fifteet paces of him, 
he dived" into, the river, 


He was about thirty feet 
long, and all the other parts of the body in propor- 
tion. The ſame day we, ſaw above thirty crocodiles; 
all ſtretehed on the ſan ,, and in general they ſeemed 
to be from fifteen to fifey feet in length. © © | 


which contained any thing remarkable, only that they 


wo * 5 ſituated on the banks of the river, and 


9 E ſurrounded 


— 


| 
| 
43 
| 
| 
| 


. 


At laſt we arrived at Carnac, where there are ruins, 
extending above three miles in length, and as much 


in breadth, It was about four o'clock in the after- | 


noon when we firſt diſcovered an obeliſæ, on the eaſt 
fide of the river; and a little after we diſcovered a vaſt 


eriminate manner ac 826 
Prom theſe ruins of antiquity, we began to ima 
that this was no other than the antient Thebaid ; 
dur barge- maſter would not. conſent to put us on 


ine 
ut 


14 e did not hexe plead his fear of the Arabs, 
his only excuſe was, that there were fo many ſand- 


banks; wWindings and turnings; that there would be 
an utter impoſſibility for us to land. He ſwore by 
his beard, in the Turkiſh manner, that there was no 
poſſibility of going on ſhore there, without fetching 


4 


4 


compaſs round about, which would much ob- 


lar 
Es deten paſſage. . ; 
December 12, towards the evening, we had cur 
bark made faſt on the weſt ſhore of the Nile, over 
zpainſt Carnac, Which is about four hundred miles 
| Jon Cairo. In the morning we got-up to ſee if we 
could not diſcover ſome remains of the -antient 
Thebes, and we had not proceeded far when we met 
with two pillars of great magnitude. Encouraged by 
this diſcovery, . we returned for fire-arms, but our 
 barge- maſter perceiving our danger, ſaid all he could 
to diſſuade. us from it. Nay, he ſwore again by his 
beard; chat if we went, he would return home with 
his barge, and leave us to ſhift for ourſelves ; we threa- 
tened, that if he ſhould act in ſuch a manner we would 


certainly caſtrate him, and make him pay dear for his | | 
TE columns on each fide; but ont 
of them are broken down. 


inſolence. 3 


This threat had the defired effect on 


him; for he 


changed his note, and humbly begged that for his ſake, 


we would not land; For (ſaid he) if your good 
floor, it being covered with ru 
depth of four feet at leaſt. 


fortune make you eſeape from danger, you expoſe me 
to the greateſt perils hereafter; for whenever I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſail up this way, and go on ſhore, 
the inhabitants will fall upon me unmercifully, for 
having brought ſtrangers into their country, to carry 
away immenſe treaſures from them 


. We were too much uſed to ſuch arguments to pay 


any regard to them; and the poor janiſary, already 
mentioned, whom we had taken on board, threatened 


to kill rhe barge-maſter if he did not comply with our 


EDEN we went on ſhore, and traverſed the 
country about three miles; but we found ourſelves 
greatly interrupted by a vaſt number of canals, ſo 
that it was a conſiderable time before we reached the 
two coloſſuſes which we had ſeen before. The place 


whereon they are erected is about three miles from the 


Nile, in a ſandy plain, reaching to the foot of the 
mountains; and about two hundred paces to the eaſt- 
ward are the ruins of ſeveral ſtatues, broken down; 
and about a mile from them, more to the ſouth, are 

vaſt piles of other ruins. 18 5 
TP)he coloſſal figures, or rather pillars, look towards 
the Nile. 


ſize prodigious. They are full fifty feet from the baſe, 
of the pedeſtal to the ſummit of their heads. The 
baſes upon which they are ſeated are ſquare ſtones, 


fifteen feet high; and theſe are ſucceeded by ſmaller 


ones to ſupport them. The diſtance from one ſtatue 
to the other, is twenty - one paces. Their breaſts and 
legs are carved with. inſeriptions, ſome of which are 
in Greek, and others in Latin; but theſe are of a 
much more earlier date than the ſtatues themſelves, 
having been engraved upon them towards the decline 
of the Roman empire | 

A little to the north of the ſtatues, are the remains 
of an antient temple, which undoubtedly was that 
dedicated to Memnon; and the portico alone is ſuf- 


cient to give us an idea of the antient magnificence | 
of the Egyptians. All the capitals of the pillars are 


| 


adorned with hieroglyphics ; but it is almoſt impoſ- 
ble to diſcover what is meant by them. Two ſorts 


* 


The one repreſents a man, and the other 
a woman, their dimenſions being ſimilar; but their | 


at a. "mY 


; 


» 


| 


8 


; 
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I by incloſures of well cultivated ground: Hof columns are to be obſerved in this edikce, and 
| their thickneſs and ſolidity gives them a fine appear. 
| ance 10 a traveller ata diſtance, The colours in the 


painting ate extremely grand; and it is ſurpriſing to 
think that they fiould have refiſted the violence of time 


v5 wed | tor, ſo many centuries. by) 
number of ruins; huddled together in the moſt indiſ- 


Wie obſerved that the hieroglyphie in thoſe build. 
ings had not the fame appearance with reſpe& to 
antiquity; as ſome that we had ſeen in other places, 
nor was there that exactneſs of proportion, for which 
Greek and Roman ſtatues have been ſo long celebra- 
ted. On the inſide, on the weſtern wall, leaning to- 
wards the north, are three large figures, with the 
faults already mentiõned; and they ſeem to have been 
deſigned to allude to the fall of our firſt parents. There 
is the repreſentation of a green tree; and on the right 
fide of it a man fittings 00 ſeems with an inſtrument 
in his hand to defend himſelf againſt a little oval 
figure, covered with hieroglyphics, which is offered 
to him by a woman, fianding on the left ſide of tlie 
tree, whilſt with the other he accepts the | preſent. 


Behind the man ſtands a figure, the head of which 


is covered with a mitre, and ſtretching out a hand to 
him. We could find no connection in the reſt, moſt 
of the figures reſembling amorous devices; or rather 
the repreſentations of heraic atchievements... / 

But to return to the architecture of the edifice. It 


is to be obſerved that on the eaſt and weſt fide there is 


a wall that ferves for an incloſure; but on the north 
and ſouth are two colonades. The exterior columns 
are neither ſo high nor ſo well proportioned as the mid- 
dle ones; for they are without capitals, which diſ- 
figures them much. There ought to be twenty-one 
- north a great many 

Thoſe in the middle be- 
ing the talleſt, raiſe the platform much higher than 
the galleries. There is no poſſibility of ſeeing the 
ins and duſt, to the 


About fifty paces from this edifice are ſeveral other 
remains of antiquity, which ſeem to have been a 


| gallery, running all round the court; and they are the 
| more worthy of notice, as they are undoubtedly tha 
| remains of an antient pagan 'temple. Each of the 


pilaſters is adorned with inſcriptions and figures, and 
ſome of theſe repreſent men holding books opened in 
their hands, which ſhews that they are not of mo- 
dern date, but were raiſed by ſome of the antient 
V% / wm 155 oe 
heſe great blocks. of ſtones cover the pilaſters; 
and upon them are ſeveral inſcriptions. Behind the 
gallery is a wall, in a very ruinous condition, and it 
ſeems to have been contrived in order to ſhelter the 
people from the heat of the ſun. There are alſo two 
pilaſters, too far ſeparated from each other to have 
been covered; and from this circumſtance we may 
learn, that if this was the place where Memnon's 
ſtatue was erected, it muſt have ſtood uncovered in 
the open air; which appears the more probable, as it 
ae by that fituation better receive the rays of the 
* | 7 
Here we ſaw the remains of an antient ſtatue, half 
buried in the ground; but we could not diſcover its 


proper attitude. The upper part is wanting, and 


ſeems to have been purpoſely broken off, as appears 
from ſeveral marks upon it. On what remains there 


are a great number of figures, but they were ſo much 
defaced, that we could not make any thing of them. 
All theſe concurring teſtimonies ſeem to point out that 
| we: muſt look here for the antient temple of Mem- 
non. 


It is certain that no notion can be ſormed of 
any place ſo much reſembling what has been ſaid by 
antient authors concerning it; but with reſpect to 
that point, we ſhall leave the critics to determine. 

It is well known that moſt of the antient authors 


have entertained us with an account of the ſtatue of 


Memnon uttering articulate ſounds when the ſun's 
beams ſhone upon it. We ſtruck the remains of this 


figure ſeveral times; but it made no other ſound than 
ock 


of 


what is produced in conſequence of ſtriking a bl 
f 27 


of ſolid marble,... It is true there, is an urn in one of 
| necellary, to con 


menſions as that already. mentioned, but it is. throw! 


and grottoes. 


_ = 


% 


td that Bench ke bell, bar then, ve 
ſider that it is hallo 4.4! 1 14 
Tbere is another ſtatue here much of the ſame di 


the p 


down, and lays flat on its face, ſe. that e could no 
form any e it, At, à little diſtance 
from this place we ſaw another ſtatue carved-in,the; 
Egyptian manner, two ſeet high, and made of gra: 
"nite, in the real antient taſte, executed with great 
art and elegance, and, has ſomething, pleaſing and 
ſimple in it, that we were convinced it muſt have been 
the work of ſome elegant maſter. All, the; other re? 
mains of this celebrated place are nom buried in 
ruins, This indeed is not ig he wandered Be. Ten 
0 we conſider what a vaſt num ö r 0 years it 1s ſince 
dis city wax built, and how often.ig has been beſieged! 
"by foreign, enemies. When we had ſeen all |we' 
thought worthy of gur attention, we took. the read 
leading to the mountains, and viſited ſevetal caverns. 


£ 
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Prom thence we came 10 Medinet. Habu, a city 
built out of the tuins of the antient Thehes, and about 
two miles northward of che Nile. Here we ſaw the 


though it has ſtood a great number of. years, pet, 
is {till in fine preſervation, e got. over. ſome. little 
Hills, made of the ruins and the. ſand, and came to a 


ſquare that ſeemed to be a ſort of an antechamber, | 


built with large blocks of white ſtone, each as. high 
as a man. Some remains riſing aboye the ground are 
yet to be ſeep, and the uppermoſt part is a plain cor- 
nice. Qver-againft the portal is à pretty large open- 
ing, and on each fd 
with e e , fiend #7 nnd cd pon bikige: 
This ſquare, does not terminate at the portal, but 
"at the walls of the antient city, ſome remains. of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen to the northward. The face of the 
Tquare has no cornice, and the piece of a wall near 
its aperture 15, covered with a vaſt variety of figures, 
vr. hieroglyphics, but they are ſo. much defaced, that 
very few can underſtand. them... . +, 
About a dozen paces further. are two columns 
made of ſeveral large ſtones, without any inſcriptions 
upon them; but their chanelled capitals are intermix .d 
with colours very pleaſing, to the eye, though not 
executed accordin any order of 


to the rules o 
architecture. Having paſſed. the columns, we were 
obliged to climb over ſeveral large blocks of ſtone 
that obſtruct the paſſage to the portal. All the reſt 
of the antiquities here contain marks of grandeur, 
and very probably ſome of them are as old as the time 
of Moſes. There is indeed one circumſtance not 


taken notice of by any of the trayellers who viſited | 
Egypt previous to our going into that country, and 


that is, the ſituation of the land of Goſhen. There 
is great reaſon to believe, and the notion is ſupported 
by tradition, that this ſpot. of ground was not far 
diſtant from Cairo, But then there are two things 


k n 5 | ; > 
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eof it a fragment of a wall, covered 


3 
Tos this it is anſwered, that we are no-where in 
Acripture told that tlie children of Iſrael were confined 
to one particular ſpot after the death of their great 
progenitor; for as they increaſed in numbers, conſe- 
quently their local territory muſt have been larger 
than before, Is it not therefore reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that many uf theſe people went into Upper Egypt, 
whete.they ſettled till che time that Moſes. was called 
upon to lead them out of bondage? But this brings to 
the ſecond objection, namely, As Moſes found the 
people of Iſtael Ta Lower Egypt, where he continued 
only a few months after his return from Midian; 
how can it be ſuppoſed that they could have gone ſo 
far as Upper Egypt? To this it is anſwered, that 
theſe children of Iſxael, & nſiſtent with all the accounts 
we have of them, kept up a friendly intercourſe with 
each other, and therefore it was no diflicult,matter to 
collect them togethet. Moſes found them in ſuch a 
ſituation that notwyithſtandingiall their aiflictions, it 
was not difficult to communicate his intentions to 
them, and therefore they might have been brought 
together with the utmoſt facility; but of this we 
ſpeak only by way gi digreſſio ng. 

Among other ruins in this place, we obſerved four 
frizes of greyiſh coloured ſtone, and on them were the 
ſigures of Bacchus and Venus. As they were executed 
Jin the Roman taſte, we concluded that 4hey muſt hate 
been made pretty ncar the time of Pompey. There 
was nothing like them here, all the reſt being either 
Egyptian or Arabian. On the right hand of the por- 
tal are ſeveral buildings, and nothing can be more 
magnificent; but it was very difficult to get to them 
Jon account of the rubb in. 
December 13, the calm continuing, we were obliged. 
to be towed, and on our right hand to the weſt paſſed 
by ſeveral villages. Sailing along, we faw a vaſt 
number of Arabian Copties, and fome of our people 
put on ſhore in order to procure: ſome corn for our 
poultry; but as the Arabians never do any. works 
but live by robbery, conſequently, they have nothing 
to ſell to ſtrangers. Our people fired at ſome croco- 
diles, but did not kill any of them, for thoſe animals 
are 10. wary, that they eſcape before any perſons hat- 
ever can get within muſquet ſhot of them, as they 
ene ont bt Doty ins 44 
December 14, the wind continuing calm, we we 
einn towed, and paſſed ſeveral villages, 
till we anchored at the antient City of CA, 
and ſome of our people who went on; ſhore, killed 
ſeveral; geeſe of the Nile. All the ground near this 
place ſeemed to haye been much negleReg, ſor it was 
quite parched up, and no corn growing on it. Some 
of the crevices in the ground, were ſo deep, that a 
x0 ſix feet long did not penetrate to the bottom of 
December 15, We had a fair wind all the night, 
but our barge- maſter was not in a failing. humour. - 
At break of day, ſome of our people went on ſhore 
and ſtaid till eight in the evening, ſo that it was that 


1 


, 


F 


to be conſidered, Firſt, a ſmall piece of ground was 


ſufficient to accommodate Jacob's family, conſiſting} 
only of about ſeventy perſons. Secondly, no reaſon- | 


able thinking man will believe that the kingdom of 
Egypt was then ſo populous as it was at the time when 
Mates was born. We are told that when. the children 
of Iſrael came out of Egypt, they were fix hundred 
thouſand in number, beſides women and children; 
and in this account there is nothing at all improbable, 
they had been there two hundred and ten years. 
But how could the ſmall local territory called the 
land of Goſhen, contain ſuch a number of people? 
was it not therefore more probable that they would 
emigrate into thoſe parts of Upper Egypt which we 
have been now deſcribing ? * To this ſentiment there 
are two objections which we. ſhall. fairly. tate, and 
aniwer with candour. 

Firſt, it is ſaid that the children of Iſrael were con- 


demned to work as ſlaves in building cities; and 


from the circumſtances attending the birth of Moſes, 
it appears that their refidence muſt have been year the 


=! 


city now called Cairo, © © 


| gether with ſeveral others on the weſt. A league far- 


time before we could proceed on our voyage. 


December 16, we failed all night, for the wind was . 


ſo favourable, that at five in the morning we ha 
paſſed three villages. on the caſt fide. of the Nile, to- 


ther on we came up 
in which is a moſque, it being the capital of the 
province of Mettani about two or thiee miles to the 
weſt of the Niſe. | 8 
Six miles further, after paſſing a great number 9 
villages, we came to Eſnay, a large city on the weſt- 
ern banks of the Nile, and here àn Arabian prince 
reſides. In this we ſaw a fine moſque, and one of the 
prieſts in our company, haying a letter to the go 
| vernor, went on ſhore to deliver it, but the governor 
| had died ſome. few weeks before; and his two fons 


with Ass Fuun, a genteel city, 


- 


were preparing to leave the place, having committed 


the adminiſtration. of juſtice to a deputy... This de- 
puty was then along with his women, ſo that the 
prieſt returned without ſeeing him 
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In the middle af Eſnay is an antient temple, el a 
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om three fides, andd its frontis/hemmed in by columns ſi On the weſt gde oe Nile; is & village called Ba- 
_ only, being four and twenty im humber; atid in fine ban; and oppoſite? to it on the caſt, is Norgerubn. 
preſervation. & chanelbed border runs all round the || where there is a monument of antiquity ſituated behind 
3 upper part of the edifice 3 but in the middle; which is +a ſandy mountain 3 but motly obacedled* by". great 
_ "the front of the:temple; is à ſort of capital or ornament f number of wretched cottages,” The building is ſup- 


4 GEL turned this place into a ſtable. 
8 9 


fimilar to thoſe on all the grand portals in Egypt: One 


br in the evening the deputy governor having 


* governor, full of ſoldiers, came alongſide of us. 
We were no ways pleaſed with our new neighbours ; 
for they were fo rude and inſolent, that it was very dif-- 
fRuult to have any thing to do with them, which to 
and we took all the care imaginable. Luckily for us, 


trouble to get it off. Here the mountains are ſituated 


o cloſe to che river, that there are only fmall ſpaces of 


been' buried in them. By the inſeriptions upon them 


it is plain that they were firſt cut out of the rocks by 


the antient heathens, who preſided in this part of the} 
country ; but in the primitive times of Chriſtianity they | 
| became the aſylums of perſecuted hermits,. Df 


but finding the people were i atis, he was obliged to 


more remarkable is, that it is near to the cataracts of 
the Nile; and all travellers who viſit thoſe celebrated 
natural curioſities, ſtop here. Our barge-maſter being 


The governor treated us with the greateſt civility 
and he having told us that he would furniſh us witl 


Theſe natives of Upper Egypt flocked round us in vaſt 


| 


numbers; for they are firmly perſuaded that all the 
Europeans who are curious in ſearehing into antiquities, 
are magicians, who practiſe the black art. Here 2. 

1 | . ere 


are four moſques. | That which makes this place the 


ported by twenty-three columns well executed, covered 


article is neceſſary to be obſerved here; and that is; that [| with inſcriptions ; and the ſtones of which the roof is 
1 although all the columns. are equal in proportion, yet [compoſed are of a prodigious ſre. The coliithns are 
N they all differ in their drnaments, not one being ſmilar [| twenty-four feet in eircumſetence; but the whole is 
i to another... J treradually” falling to decay. There are ſeveral other 
i Tue interief parts of the edifice are blackened by the || monuments here, © particularly the remains of antient 
| ſmoak of the fires tliat were formerly uſed in the facti. [| temples and altars; but as the wind was favourable, we 
1 -fices;; | but-moſt of the other parts are well-preſerved ex - did not ſtay to make any obſervations on them, on! 
- cept: the front gate, and the intervals between the co- it appeared to us, that in former times this part 
* lummns. The Havock made in this grand piece of an- Upper Egypt had been as well cultivated and inha- 
it - tiquity is owing to tlie ipriorance and barbarity of the ff bited as the Heighbourhood of Cairo 
i « Arabs, wo ſpoil decorations'from a principle in their ff In the afternoon we atrived oppoſſte 4 village called 
bh * feligion; which forbids them to have arty images, and Ell-Kabonia, where a fignat was made for -ogr barge- 
| $1 maſter to go on ſhore, which he did not Wack reliſh; 


ö taken leave of his women, ſet fail en board 4 large comply. One lhrim, an Arabian, was governor; 
i | barge, - accompanied: by two others filled with ſoldiers, I and when he had learned that we had come with let- 
* and his departure was proclaimed by the ſound of trum- ters of recommendation from Cairo, hie ordered our 
Ul 1 yu and drums. In about two hours afterwards we [f barge-maſter to treat us with the utmoſt reſpect. In 
1 _ failed with a very favourable wind. II xeturn for this civibty; we ſent him ſome bottles of 1i- 
December 17, we had not proceeded much above quer, with tobacco, which he received with ceremony 
1 : Half a mile, when the wind became ſo calm, that we and complaifan mee. 
. were obliged to put on thore at a village ealled Sernüg, [ December 19, we came to an anchor before the city 
4 on the eaſt fide of the Nile; but we had ſcarce faſtened of Efſuaen, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the Nile, but 
tir. - bur boat, when one of thoſe that ſet fail with the de- [{ at preferit much changed from its antient grandeur. It 
1 B has however a garriſon of Turkiſh ſoldiers,” and in ic 


ii in about te hours a freſſ breeze ſprung up, and we | himſelf a janiſary, went to the governor of the fort 
A purſued our courſe, failing all rhe night, and paſſet II to give him our recommendatory letters; and ſoon af: 
Me "three very populous villages. This day our barge ſtruck. [| ter two Janifaries came on board to invite us to come on | 
ih againſt a ſand bank, ſo that we were put to much I ſhore, and ſpend ſome time in the citadel. 2 


1 ground left for che villages and the gardens. laſſes and camels to carry our baggage to the firſt eata- 
W _ - Having this day paſſed by ten villages, we came to ract, we begged that he would ſuffer one of his ſer- 
vi 'Edfu,'a conſiderable city on the welt fide of the Nile, I vants to accompany us as a guide, and we would pa 
1 where the Turks have a garrifon of foldiers.' This him generouſly for his trouble. He immediately ſen 
5 port is not of Turkiſh arehitecture, but ſeems to have for his brother to be our guide, and we agreed on the 
2 Fs originally the portal of a temple” built by the [| price. 85 8 5 Mie i” 7 8 
13 Romans, It is in general well contrived; and its fin- December 20, at eight o'clock in the morning, ons 
1 plicity eontributes to its elegance. On the front are [of the prieſts who underſtood the Arabic language, 
# three rows of "figures, repreſenting children in their came to us at the governor's houſe, in order to alten 
TH faces, but in ſtature they are as high as men. our departure. e governor had agreed with a boat - 
5 In the north fide are feveral windows, 9 light man to carry us from the fiſt to the ſecond cataract; 
1 bad been originally conveyed into the edifice, but moſt I but it took us up ſome time to lay in proper provifions. 
WW | 'of them arè now defaced. * There'is alſo another mo- This employed us from Friday to Sunday; and duing 
"i nument here, conſiſting chiefly of the rains of a temple, that interval, we went to viſit a ſmall iſland in the Nile, 
[- | that ſeems to have been dedicated to Apollo, the which ſeems to be the Elephantis of the antients. 
Wo. greateſt part of which is now buried under ground. Fhere are many ruins in this iſland, but moſt of them 
1 This day 5 us to Seraik, once famous'for ha- are totally defaced, ſo that little can be diſtinguiſhed to 
_ ving in it many Chriſtian churches; but it is now fo | point out what they originally were, en 
=. much reduced, as to have only the appearance of a con- There is one ruin called the Temple of the Serpent, 
"Fi temptible village. | | „„ but it ſeems, to haye been no more than a ſepulchral 
Wo. Here we found the bed of the river extremely nar- || monument. 3 „ 
# row, on account'of the ſurrounding mountains, and in The inclofure round it ſeems ſomething like a cloiſ- 
+ former times there was a chain acroſs here, for. the || ter, | ſupported by columns, and in each of its four 
WI: marks here it was faſtened are ſtill to be ſeen in the corners is a ſolid wall. This contains a large apart- 
1 rocka. 14 I ment, with two great doors, one to the ſouth, and ano- 
1 Fhe rock here is fiſteen feet high, and. on the top of ther to the north. It is filled with ſtones and earth, and 
= T7 it are the remains of ſeyeral ſmall chapels. In the neigh- there are many fine inſcriptions on the walls, but they 
= | Yourh6od' of this place, are vaſt numbers of grottoes, || are ſo blackened by ſmoke, that few of them ae le- 
1 and all of them have figures engraved upon them; but gibleQ.. . 5 „ 
t | they have been ſo mach injured by the ignorant bar- In the middle of the apartment we obſerved a fmall 
1 Barous Arabs, that we could not make any thing of ſquare table, without any inſcription upon it, which 
Wi them; and indeed this is in general the caſe with all ff induced us to believe that there was an urn and a 
WH: | the antiquities we met with in Upper Egypt. l mummy. underneath... We defired to have the table 
3 From an attentive View of thele grottoes, it appear- [| lifted up, but the ſuperſtition of the people was ſuch, 
11 ed to us, that che unfortunate inhabitants of them had 11 that it would have been dangerous to attempt it. 
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there, where the ground is fallen in, we diſcovered. a 
vaſt number of ruins, on many of which were Greek 
Inleriptiong, Some of theſe, were fine calonades ; and 
the bl s employed in the building are of a-whitiſh 
one, not much unlike what is commonly uſed in 

; J rope. iu 40 10% 106% en e een e . 
| Earp courſe. by water to the firſt cataract is full of 
little iſlands, and rocks of granites with which each 
fide of the, Nile is here covered... We obſerved: alſo a 
moſque half ruined. an old citadel, behind bich is 
2 little bay, defended by a natural dyke, conſiſling of 
large granite ſtones, whereon/ are many antient and 
curious inſeriptions. Beſides theſe, there ate ſome: 
remains of Turkiſh buildings; but as they are of no 
great antiquity, — they do not merit a par- 
ticular deſeription. But tlie moſt remarkable piece 
of antiquity here is a ſtone, on which ate carved the 
ſigns of the zodiac; which may ſerve to confirm what 
has been often aſſerted by the antients, that the Egyp- 

tians were very early acquainted with aſtronem y.. 
December 21. The governor's ſon, who had the pri- 
vilege of demanding the cuſtoms at the firſt cataract, 
came and paid us a viſit; offering, at the ſame time, 
to honour us with his company, as well as with thoſe 
of his ſervants. This was too generous an offer to 
be kejected, and therefore we treated bim and bis 
retinue with coffee, and likewiſe gave him ſuch pre- 
ſents as we could afford ; for nothing is to be done in 

any of the eaſtern countries without preſents. 
Eh * 2 22. At ten o'clock in the morning the 
governor ſent a guard of janiſaries to our bark, to 
prevent any injury penny to us at the unloading 
our goodss aud then be ſent us thirteen camels, with 


: 


tree horſes, and as many aſſes as were neceſlary for | 


conducting us and our bagga ge. The concoutſe of 
people — ſo great, notwithſtanding all the precau- 
Ttions that had been uſed by the governor to prevent 
them from aflembling, an e a e eee 
in pecking. up our guods. The governor's | 
A — be 2 to _—_ the gaping 3 
ut all was in vain, for id no regard to it. 
DG was on OY ſide of the Nile, and we 
came to a paſſage between rocks, ſo numerous, that 
no more than ane camel could paſs at a time. At the 
end of this place we came to a Turkiſh fort, built 
upon an eminence, but vn did not ſtay at it. Having 
travelled: about three hours, we came to the firſt cata- 
ract, which the natives call Morradey; and there we 
met the batk dhe governot had engaged ſor us. She 
was much ſmaller than the one we bad hired at Cairo, 
but in all other reſpects we found it more convenient 
han we could have reaſtnably etpedte d. 
We paid the governor's fon What were the com- 
mon duties de manded; and likewiſe ſatisfied; him and 
his attendants for their trouble in attending us. They 
ſoemed by their looks to deſire more; for there id no 
:ſuch thing as ſatisfying the demands of the people in 
this part of Egypt; but we took no notice of their 
DPecember 23. Early in the morning, the governor's 
ſon came on 3 in order to take leave of us; and 
we diſcharged a janiſary, who had been of conſider - 


December 25. Having firſt attended ſervice for Chriſt- 


| of ue. There was nothing but impoſitions to be met 


with; and when we complained of it to the pilot, his 
anſwer wat, that he was — ra his-own-emolu- 
ment, to take: as many goods on board as he could 


an end of vaſt number of inconveniences; but at 
the ſame time we made ourſelves every way eaſy, be- 
cauſe a eontinuah repetition of impoſitions always 
habituates us to them. ; FP4 (4 61/366 (47 F7 1340 

December 24. Finding it in a manner im to 
procure carriages, we reſolved! to walk on foot; an 
or ſome hours we had a moſt agreeable. journey, all 


2 


tions, or rather hieraglyphics, engraved on the rocks; of 
which 2 er part eg e At the e. 
tremity of this ſandy plain is a e burying 
full of ſtonea, with — on — of APD 
took it at firſt for-a Turkiſh burying: ground z; but 
upon cloſer examination we found that we were mif- 
taken: The tombs were almoſt alike, and had nothing 
in them ſimilar to any we had hitherto ſeen; but nat 
being able to form any judgment who were the per- 
ſons that had been interred there, we ſpoke to a few 
that attended us, and who undetſtood the Turkiſh 


— 


or Arabic letter among them, ſo that he could mae 


Was the tradition in the country concerning them; and 
he told us, that they were ſome monuments erected 
in memory of the ſirſt Mahometan caliphs who in- 
vaded Egypt. 150342 35084274 26% $6. 0013 


which had been demoliſhed, and cht reſt afterwards 


mixed wich large ſtones- Fhis mixture ſeemed © 
point out that it had undergone a variety of revolu- 
tons. There were many other ruin in this place, 
but they are ſo much defaced, that ir is diſſiculx to 
lay —— time they were firſt — — is it 72 
to ſay for what purpoſe they were at ſigned; all 


* * 


" 


-mas-day, we went to take a view of the oatatad j and 
that we might flot alarm tbe country tao much} we 
ſtole out with one of our company, whom we im- 
gined knew the Arabic language; but he knew no 
more of it than ourielves; We went to the place 
where we had been the day before, and where was the 
gteateſt fall of water; We continued making obſer- 
-vations for above an hour, without ſeeing any thing 
worth notice, till at laſt we efpied a man fiſhing, 
which afforded us no ſmall ſhare of pleaſure, e 
as the man invited us to take part with him in his 
paſtime. We gave him a ſmall trifle, which te him 
5 as a preſent; for theſe poor creatures ſeldom 


to make us acquainted with every thing in the place, 
and we obtained all poſſible information from bim; but 


able ſervioe to us, not on account of bad behaviour, 
but merely becauſe we had no farther oceaſion for him, 
and he was very well ſatisſied with what we gave him. 
Our hens” oy who had brought us from Cairo, 
-ceme alſo · to take his leave of us, and we preſented 
him with a great coat, and ſome things for his wiſe 
.aod;chikires. 7.7 fn al Anbery 29; „ 
When we intended to land, we were told that the 


weather would not permit us till after the expiration 


of three or four days; and, to add to our misfortune, 
we found that it was now the Turkiſh ramadan, 


— 


[over there were but few things that merited our 


: notions concerning them. | 
During this expedition, the weather being extremely 
hot, we had almoſt expired with thirſt; nor could we 


middle of the Nile. The rapid courſe of the water 


we made ſeveral attempts, yet we cou not hold any 
water in our hands. Almoſt exhauſted, we went on 


or lent; for by the law of the 5 it 3 | 
either to begin a journey, or conduct any ſervile work, 
at that — and that r e why 
dur barge-maſter could not come on boar. 
According to our bargain with him, he was toc 
ur company and baggage for a ſtipulated ſum; but 
here we found that all precautions were of no manner 
** Vol. II. No. 64. , : Fe 


ſhore; and our guide, who was a native of the coun- 
try, co us to bis hut, where we were regaled 
with dates and mik. He ſhewed us his furniture, 
which was not of the moſt ſumptuous nature, but 
ſuch as an auctioneer could ſoon take an inventory of. 
Indeed, the principaf part of his furniture conſiſted in 
1 who ran'#bout ſeemingly ye 


e 17" 34h We found that we were never to ſee 
9 7 Aim | 


the while contemplating the wonders of the cataract; 
and the rocks of granice that form it. Aﬀter e had 
got an the ſandy flat, we ſtopped: to view the inſcrip- 


nothing of them. We deſired him to enquire what 


rebuilt.” It ſeemed to have been exbcuted in the Sara - 
cen taſte, and conſiſtod of bricks baked in the ſun, 


— 


language, deſiring him to explain to us the inſerip- 
tions. [His-eifwer was, that there was not a Turkiſh 


A title further on, we ſaw. an antient gate, past f 


hat it is to enjoy money. He did all he could 


obſervation. Indeed, the antiquities are ſo numerous, 
that we were in a manner unable to form any proper 


-catch a drop of water to quench it, although in the 
rendered the granite rocks ** although ' 


— — - — — 
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hom giving them «few! tridgexes % f § vi ||| built by che Arablans when > tr eſtabliſhed their 

-: | A$-4 proof of hie gtatitudey he opened one: of his religion m Egypt, under the do inveringg power of 

f e jats, to me us rr e, ,, , TORE BHO Gf 

-ferved in that country. At che fame tingey he/ehtried ] Deeember a. In the morning about eig Note, 
A 0 bur barge u largequantity/of !freſt proviſions 3 and [| we were ſo much becalmed for want of wind, that we 

4 although he refuſeqts: tike any thing for them, yet we] were obliged to come te an unchor towards the eaſt 

t 


TE. 1 


1 paid him in the moſt generous mannerg being deter- fide of the Nite, where we ſaw ſeveral valle ag feen 
| : mines te encourage benevolence) wherever wefoundit, [| ſituated,” but none of them contained any thing th 
8 _ ©! Here we found feveral curious plants; which"ſtem || deſerved the notice of a traveller, ' Our barge-maſter 
bl te de Whbolly unknown i Kuropeg particularly! one was d Hitive of the place, and he aſſured us; that we 
4 Salle in Arabie Oſchar; which is at leaſt three feet in might ge on ſhore with ſafety y and we und wRst he 
height) The colour of the ſesves is green; and the aſſerted to be true, As we were ſome time betalmed, 
flowers have ſome reſemblance to thofe of a cherry- we went in ſeareh of untiqulties 3 and diſcovered the 
1 tree. The outfide of the flower is White, arid the in- remains of an antient harbour ſo curfoufly conſtructed, 
5 ; "fide part] White eee that we coneluded* it had been the Work of a moſt in- 
SH | as a 8 e and the figure not unlike that of a genious artiſt, r. . 
peatock, with veins and ride ke thoſe on leave. At ſome malt diſtanee from thenee we faw ſeveral 
December 26. At Morrada, where the firſt eataract cottages (built of ſtone; and all of them covered with 
bf the Nile is now ebferved, no leſs than three courſes [| inſcriptions) We naturally imagined that we ſhould 
were formed by feveral-ſmall iſlande; Which is of great haye found ſome magnificent remains of anti ulty in 
Fervice: to the navigation not only here but in Scher this place; but we were diſappointed; for we ſaw no- 
parts of the Nile. On the ſouth-ſide appeared the thing dut a [heap of ſtones, on many of which were 
and ot Ell. Heirt, remarkable for containing a vaſt']| inferiptionsg and the workmanſhip was curious. The 
number of antiquities.- There is alſo here anianchor-/[| breadth of the land from the mountains to the Nile, 
Ing place for the barks that go to and come from the at this place, does not exceed one hundred paces, fo 
ſecond: caturact g and they are of a ſmaller ſise than that the appearance is romantlee. 
duch as uſually fail up the river from Calto. In gene- December 29. All this day we were ſo much be- 
ral they have but one maſt, and ſeldom draw i more || calmed, that we could not proceed, fo that we ſent ſome 
- than three feet of water, At this place, our barge» [| of bur people on {hore in order to purchaſe a helfer, 
maſter was rather ſulky, but by good words and+a | which they did for © trifle : but when we came to eat 
ſnall- preſent: we-prevailed upon him to ſtop till we || it, we found the fleſh: very nog wag indeed it was 
had taken ſome freſh proviſions on board, for at that || ſo lean, that nothing but neceſſity could have induced 
time we were in great want of theſe articles us to eat of it. ve Un; a Shrotf 66:1 
December 27. At eight o'clock in the 823 we || December We ſailed at eight in the mornin 
failed: with a — northerly wind, and cleared the || and in a few hours * ſeveral villages ſituated 6 
harbour of the firſt- cataractz we then arrived. at the [| the banks of the Nile z ſome on the eaſt and ſome on 
iſland Ell-Heirt already mentioned, Which is the Phils || the weſt, About two Jeagues further we came to a 
of the antients, and-ſituated-neatithe eaſtern- banks of || large. village where there is the tomb of a Mahometan 
the Nile At a little diſtance from it is another iſland, || ſaint, and this place is reckoned to be the midway 
much larger, but not inhabited, and + its banks are || between the firſt» cataract and Derri. On the left or 
ſhaped like a wall eut in a4 tock. There ate ſever! [| eaſt. fide we obſerved: ſome ruins in the form of an 
remains of antiquity-on this iſland 3 but the wind was || amphitheatre, but upon-cloſer inſpection they appeared 
+ briſk; that we had not an 8 of making to us Turkiſh buildings: '' On the mountains 7 dining 
er obſervations on them. We obſerved, however, to this part of the river are the ruins of many houſes, 
«kind of citadel, on which were ſeveral inſcriptions in || built; 8 places of retreat z but although they 
the ptian language. Around the citadel are ſeve- || are undoubtedly of great antiquity, yet it is in a man- 
al bulwarks and baſtione, which ſhews that it was, [| ner impoſſible to diſcover in What age they were built: 
in former times, a place of ſome repute, although it neg by the heathens of old, and made uſe' of by 
has now fallen to decay. +4 Hy" 8 50% 7 115 the Chriſtians in latter tin nes, or even by the Maho- 
There are alſo the remains of a fine temple, erected ] metan ses. i i r 
in the moſt maſterly manner, and there is no doubt but At this place the bed of the river abounds ſo much 
it das ſtood - upwards of two thouſand years. Our || with rocks, that it is extremely dangerous to ſail along; 
barge-maſter hurried. us in ſuch a manner, that we had and in the intervening ſpaces are many whirling gulphs, 
no dime to make proper enquiries-as we proceeded up || We uſed every precaution we could think of in order 
\the river; but we were more fortunate in returning to ſteer through them all 3 but notwithſtanding, we 
| back; for we put all his objections to ſilence by a bribe, || ſtruck upon a rock, and were in the moſt imminent 
which we might have done ſooner, had we known the danger. There was too great a depth of water for our 
mercenary temper. of the peopl᷑e 1 ſailors to go into it, nor could we reach the bottom even 
| 1 'DThe: governor's brother, who was our conductor, with long poles. Our barge-maſter attempted to per- 
landed along with us; but it being late, we were || ſuade us to ſtrip, but we remonſtrated that it would 


— 
— — 2 


5 N 


obliged to defer gratifying our curioſity till next morn= 


ing. We aſked-if the iſland was inhabited z and being 
wered in the. negative, we took a lantern, and went 


on ſhore... Our fait care was, to make the tour of the 
' iland, in order to form a general idea of the edifices z 
dut we had not gone far, when we | 
number of cottages. + We began to ſuſpect that our 


darge- maſter had impoſed on us, and therefore we 


advanced with the utmoſt caution j but on proceeding 


further, we found theſe . were not inhabited. 


The firſt thing worthy of notice was the great 


temple of Iſis, which is one of the fineſt ruins in the 


world. Near it is another temple, not ſo large, but 


in the architecture much more beautiful. Having ſeen 


every thing in this iſland worth notice, we continued 


failing up 8 ur 
villages, in moſt of which were e ee but 
the wind would not permit us to ta 


* 


reeived a vaſt 


river, and paſſed by a great number of 


any notice of 
them. Some of them d to be the ruins of antient 
* 9 0 | | * | 


4 


| 


be. impoſſible. to do ſo on account of the whirlpools: 


But while we were diſputing in this manner, the wind 


changed, and a briſk current blew up, which brought 

us ſafe off, and in a few hours afterwarde we p 

by ſeveral agreeable village... 
December 31. Having ſpent the night very agree- 


ably, we ſet ſail about ſeven in the morning, and paſt 


by ſeven villages without meeting with any thing re- 
markable, except that we were ſoon ſtopt by « calm, 
which - obliged us to come to an anchor near Subua, 
a village on the eaſtern branches of the Nile. In the 
neighbourhood: of this village are ſeveral antiquities, 
but they are not ſo magnificent as many of thoſe which 
we had formerly ſeen in our voyage up the Nile. The 
moſt- conſpicuous of theſe is a temple, the ftones of 
which are well joined together, but the reſt of the ar- 
chitecture is far from being elegant. It is built in the 
antient taſte of the Egyptians, as far as we are able to 


form any notions of their architecture from the ar- 


bons that have been tranſmitted to us. The 
art of the pottal has been thrown down by t 
ence of ume, but there is ſtill fo 
to point out part of its antient gran 


1 — * : 
45 ; 
He 
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t ſetting fun fill ſhoots 4 glimm'ring ray, 

Uke vntlent Rome, majeſtic in dec. 
"Moſt of the rujns-in this place are covered with ſand, 
fo that it is not eaſy to form a proper notion of them, 
indeed the mind of a traveller is ſo much taken up 
with the appearance of rocks and mountains near the 
brink of the river, that few obſervations can be made, 
Theſe beauties of the creation ſink deep into the hu- 
man mind, and in general they make ſuch an impreſ= 
ſion as ean nyo be effaced but by the baleful influ- 
oof. Aafretuce. s. „ 
9 1438. We lay at anchor all night. and 
about ſeven in the morning the wind being favourable, 
we continurd our yoynge up the Nile, and paſſed ſeve- 
ral more as agreeable villages as any we had ſeen, In 
the afternoon we came to a village called Koroſkof, 
Where we were obliged to ſtop in conſequence of an 
order ſrom an Arabian prince, who reſided in the neigh- 
bourhood, or who rather came once in the yeat there 
to aroma 1 
ailing along, | 
would — TO us up the ſeveral cataratts of the Nile 
unleſs we would give him ſome additional wages, We 


paid little regard at firſt to what he ſaid, which in- 


duced him to laugh at us, and he had even the aflur- 
ance to tell us, that we would be obliged in- a little 
time to alter our tone; We had ſome ſuſpicions that he 
intended to do us an injury, and therefore as we had 
letters of protection from the baſha of Egypt, we told 


him, that if any one attempted to hurt us we would. 


defend ourſelves to the laſt 8 and that if he 
ſhould act with duplieity, he ſhould be the firſt victim 
of our reſentment. This made him change his tone 
« little, and he ſwore by his beard, that he would have 
"no 1 in, nor any connections with, any diſaſter that 
ſhould befall us. He added, that he would go with us 
b far as we pleaſed, but begged us to be upon our 
vard, becauſe he could not anſwer for the conduct of 
the Arabian prince, who was in a manner the ſove- 
reign of the country, and therefore he adviſed us to be 
upon our guard. Soon after this we were becalmed, 
and the wind being rather againſt us than for us, we 
were obliged to come to an anchor near Amada, a vil- 


pd remaining as || 
eur, BET 


out barge=maſter declared, that he 


lage on the weſt fide of the river. There we landed, 
in order to view an antient Rege 
has been ſince made a Chriſtian church. Of this there 


cannot remain the leaſt doubt, becauſe of the figures || continu 


and inſcriptions upon it, all of which relate to our Ba- 


ſtack of ſtraw, whoſe buſineſs 
camel went on in a direct line, 


 fiver 


tian temple, which || river, which we did with the help of oats; 


71 


it Was to ſee that the 
January 3. Early in the morning we ſailed, and al. 
though the wind way northerly, yet there Was ſv little, 
that we did not proceed above three leagues during the 
whole of the day. 17 : ET et 
On each fide of the river we ſaw ſeveral beautiful 
villages, which appear the more delightful in conſe- 
quence of their being built upon eminences near-the 
water, and in each of them is a moſque, Tk 
January 4. Before we ſet ſail in the morning, we 
had a ſerious piece of converſation with the pilot, whe 
cate to us, and demanded a coat; No perſon on 
board had promiſed him one, ſo that at firſt we paid 
no regard to what he ſaid, © The fellow, however, was 
ſo impudent, that he took his things out of the boat 
and ſwore a ſolemh odth, that he Would not depate 
from that place for fifteen days; He laughed at ue 
when we told him that he ſhould hot return to the 
bark without firſt aſking ere of us ; for thoſe fel- 
lows are ſo ihſolent, that thete' is ſrarce any ſuch thing 
as beating with them. However, when be found that 
no perſon went after him to intreat him to return, he 
came back of His own accord, and aſked leave to come 
on board; we told him, he might come on board for 
that time, but we intended, that if ever he ſhould be 
oy ſaucy for the futute, he Hould be totally dif- 
car A 5 8 : : 
Having thus fettled matters; 
and paſſed by ſeveral villages till we came te 
Derri, whete the Nile ſhapes its coutſe weſtward, and 
here our bark was made faſt, gome of the peaſants in 
the adjoitiing villages havihg given hotice of our ar- 
rival, there was a vaſt concourſe of people aſſembled to 
ſee us. Hence we ififerred, that we could not with 
lafety go up to the ſecond catarat, on account of th 
fanny of the Arabiati chief, who would Have fi 
ripped us of our property, and then murdered us. 
anuary 6, Great part of this day we ſpent in trifling 
alterations with our barge=maſter, about our ex 
in-fetutning to the firſt cataract. We bad great rea- 
ſon to fear that our barge-maſter was a deſigning vils 
lain, who intended not only to impoſe upod 4% but 
even had a deſign on bur lives; for he put us off with 14 
many falſe pretentes, that we were convinced that no 
honeſt man could have acted ſuch a part, We were 
fully convinced that he wis a moſt abandotied villain; 
and therefore, that we might be no longer ſubject to 
him, we inſiſted on his returning with us down the 
January 7. We had rowed all the preceding, and 
ts do ſo all this day; — eight tn the 
morning, we paſſed by Guita, Where we had another 


we ſet (ail again vp the 


viour and his apoſtles, Near it formerly ſtood a mo- ſquabble with our barge-maſter, who declared, that if 


naſtery, but no remains of that are now left, 


uy a. crocodile above thirty feet in length. It was 
ying on the banks of the tiver; but no ſooner did we 
arrive, than it plunged into the water, 

Januaty 2. At eight in the morning the wind being 

- northerly, we attempted to proceed up the river; but 
here we found ſo many intricate windings, that it was 
in a manner impoſſible, ſo that we were obliged to lay- 

to ſeveral hours. 

The banks of the Nile, in this part of Upper Egypt, 

are all covered with a variety of herbs and plants, ſo 
that the whole has a chearful and beautiful appearance. 
That day we viewed a very ſtrange practice obſerved, 
by the people in croſſing.the Nile, and ſuch as we had 
not ſeen before, Two men ſat on a ſtack of ſtraw, 
preceded by a cow that ſwam. before them, and one of 
them held the tail of the cow with one hand, and with 
the other he managed a rope faſtened to her horns. 
The man behind ſteered with a little oar, and in this 
manner they croſled the river in ſafety, 

The fame day, we ſaw ſome camels loaded with 
oods croſs the river in the following manner: a man 
wam before, having the bridle of the firſt camel in his 

mouth, to whoſe tail the ſecond was tied, and the 
third to his, Behind, there was a man ſeated on a 


| curbed his inſolence ſo much 


— 


| 


| he bed || we would not give him more money, he would turn 
of the river is very ſhallow at this place, and here we [| his boat, and carry us back to Derti, 


In anſwer, we 
told him, that we would throw him into the Nile; and 
take the conducting of the bark upon ourſelves, which 


„that he left the whole to 
our own generoſity, | | 


January 8. During great part of the night the cur⸗ 
rent had been extremely favourable, but about noon 
there was ſuch a ſtrong northerly wind, that we were 
obliged to come to an anchor near the eaſt-fide of the 
Nile, and juſt adjoining to a village called Derdour; 
Here we found it extremely difficult to procure provi - 
ſions ; for although there were enough in the place; 
yet the people were ſo knaviſh, that there was no ſuch 
thing as treating with them, 

January 9 Ithough the northerly wind was Mill 
ſtrong, yet by the affiſtance of oars, we puſhed on as 
well as we could all the day, and in the evening we 
arrived at Abohuer, where we were peſtered with 4 
number of impertinent queſtions concerning the man- 
ner in which we had left Derri, All who viſited us 
here ſeemed to be thieves, and their intention un- 
doubtedly was to rob us, for ſome of them ſwam on 
ſhore from the oppoſite ſide of the ſtream of the river ; 
and, upon the whole, they ſeemed to be the greateft 
villains we had ever ſeen, They ſeemed to be irangers 
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aſked, too much for our paſſage, We did not make a 


+ guide led us over mountains of ſand, which here ſkirt: 


| 1 
to moral honefly ;' and at for plunder of rdpine, they || the rivet ; and, beſides the firigue of croſſing over the 
 confider it as. virtue, rather han a crime. - fand, we had our legs torn with briars and thorns, 
In returning, we Nees another inpention of the || which abound in this patt of the country. The heat 
tives g's the Nile, which we had not hitherto || was exceſſive, and after three hours labour we came to 
ten notice of. They get aſtride on a large piece of j| the place we were in queſt of, quite tired. But, to 
timber, and they, uſe their arms as oars. In this man- our great mortification, we ſaw nothing worthy. of the 
ner they crols the rivers with eaſe; and what is very [| toil it had coſt us, and which we were obliged to un- 
.remarkable, thete is ſeldom. any accident happens to dergo a ſecond time in returning back.” - 
them from the crocodiles ; for dehough theſe are moſt lauter 15. The governor's fon brought a 


' dreadful creatures, yet they 1 Fr ever injure any per- || maſter to us, whoſe veſſel then lay at the port of the 


ſon, unleſs. they give them diſturbance. cataraQ, and was to be at Efſuaen in three days. He 
January. 10. Early in the morning, we began to row; [| engaged to carry us either to Cairo or any where elſe. 
Rich was attended with much difficulty, as the wind || we pleaſed, and we gave him earneſt. The governor's 
il] continued to blow freſh from the north. In the || brother, who had accompanied us to Derri, paid us a 
afternoon our barge-maſter wanted to come to an || viſit, and related to us all the particulars of the horrid 
anchor; but in conſequence of a ſmall preſent, we || plot that had been laid by the Arabian prince to deſtroy 
2 on him to, continue his voyage. The || us. He added, that he had ſaved us, by his adviſing 
Weather, during the whole of the night, was extremely us to return; which circumſtance we believing to be 


< 


- agreeal rl and. we ſpent the time in making remarks || true, induced us to beſtow upon him ſome preſents, 


on ſeveral. paſſages in antient hiſtory, in which we || which he received with thankfulneſs. | Xt 

ere conſidera tel by the two Romith prieſts ] January 16. About noon Ibrahim Aga, the governor, 
who were in our company, both of them being men || expired, upon which his ſon ſent to inform us of it; 
of real learning, and well acquainted with the clafſic [| and that he was to ſucceed him. We returned our 
P I er + ej compliments of condolence to him, accompanied with 
Januagy 11. About nine in the morning, we ar- por 


] ſome little preſents he ſeemed to deſire. 
ved at Morrada; * the ſon of the goverhor, who |{ In acknowledgment for this favour, he ſent us, in 
had hitherto attended us, began to allume the. mo 


: e. moſt | the * guard of three janiſaries, which wus the 
S airs, inſiſting, that we ſhould pay him more nece 
4 


ary, as nothing is more common than for 


an additio 7 9 of money, in order to condut us [| tumultb and inſurtections to happen when a governor 
to Elluaen, This, however, we did not immediately {| dies. As we could not, however, truſt altogether to 


mply. with, but told him, that when, we ſaw his theſe janiſaries, two of our people watched ev 
Naber, things ſhould bs ſettled on the molt amicable f night; but no difaſter hlppened. Nothing of any 


FP | importance occurred to us during four days longer 
4 January 2+ About. noon the governor's ſon brought || that we were there; but we took care to obey the new 


- us, feveral forte of proviſions, and provided us with || governor's advice, by keeping within doors as much 


ch conveniences as. we wanted. We immediately || as poſſible, | 
anged our baggage, and ſet out for Eſſuaen, and Fatiudiry 26. The N came to inform us, 
were conducted to the governor's houſe. The com- that his veſfel was arrived, and moored under the eita- 
mandant of the fort at the catarsct was there when we del. He told us 10 get our things in readineſs, as he 
arrived, and he ordered that all our baggage ſhould be || would be ready to fail in a day or two, 
. into the houſe, and the doors hut. January 22. This day being a grand feſtival among 
" This myſterious proceeding did not very much alarm [| the Turks, the governor ſent us a ſheep. This pre- 
us, becauſe we were falficiently armed to oppoſe any || ſent was indeed in the hatne of his fultaneſs, which 
oftile attacks that he might s againſt us. When || intimated, that we had not hitherto ſent her any thing; 
he had paid the camel-drivers, he ſaluted us, declaring [| Which undoubtedly was à great overſight in us, for the 
at the ſame time, that his reaſon for acting in this [| young governor had uſed us very well, and we were 
manner was, that having heard of the bad treatment || no ſtfangers to the Turkiſh practice, that no buſineſs 
we met with at Derri, and finding many people aflem- |] can be tranſaQed, no information received, no'curivfity 
bled to look at us, he thought it his duty to provide [| gratified, nor any reparation obtained, here preferity 
%.. ben at © ens ji ting which euſtotn is of very great antiquity, 
© From the -plauſibility of his reaſons, we began to] 


o 


January 23. At length the barge was brought to 
teazing us for a few. preſents, he did us all the ſervice || her both roomy and empty. She drew dut a foot ant 
in his power. Our lodgings Were indeed very con- {| three inches water, and was flat bottomed, All theſe 
remptible z but hardfhips are little conſidered by tra- vellels on the Nite are made of fycatnore wood, of 
vellers, when curioſity prompts them to undertake and which alſo the mummy-caſes are made, being ver 
ſuſtain any thing. hard and durable. Thie burges are very ſtrong, an 
A flave, appointed to attend us and do What we | yet many of them periſh, on account of their being 
wanted, delivered up the key to us at night. We had badly put together, or 'through the ignorance of the 
plenty of mutton and poultry, but we were obliged to pilots who conduct them. e ee 
dearer for them than in the public matket. Having ſettled n diſpoſal 
55 13. In the morning, we were told that aof our baggage, we ſent ſome préſents in the after- 
ſmall bark was to fail for Cairo, upon which we went || noon to the fultaneſs, ' who ordered her ſlave to tell 
to view it, but found it was too ſmall, and the maſter us, that ſhe was well pleaſed with them. But her un- 
af] | fatisfied huſband. complained that we had not ſent him 
bargain, for the gevernor's fon told us that the journey || any, although he had already altnoft drained us of 
was fatiguing enough without being cooped UP, and all we had. He ſent us word at the ſame time, that 
that there would ſoon be a larger bark at the place to next day all forts of proviſions ſhould be ſent us. Our 
carry us. We bargained. however with the maſter of interpreter was a Jew, and being ignorant of the na- 
the imall one, to ferry us over the next day to the other || ture of trade on the Nile, ſuffered him to take ſ 


ſorm a N opinion of bim; and, except his [| the place: we went to take a view of her, and found 


ſide of the Nile, the governor's ſon having promiſed us || dates on board to diſpoſe of at Cairo. | 
two janiſaries and a valet to direct us to the anti- January 24. The camels -ind aſſes that were to carry 
P ˙ĩ˙’ͤ1%H Ü | our baggage came to us in the morning, and in the 
January 14. We croſſed the Nile early in the morn- || afternoon we went on board, A ſcuffle aroſe among 
ing, accompanied: by the Ie and janiſaries; che fellows that drove the camels and aſſes; and one 
but we were obliged. to fall down the Nile above two | boy being hurt by a knife, his maſter and a croud-of 
miles, there not being water ſufficient to admit our || women increaſed the tumult, which after ſome” time 
coming to land. And thus, when we landed, we had || was ſuppreſſed by the janiſaries ſent at our requeſt by 
as far to walk as we had fallen down the river. Our the governor; and one of thoſe was ordered to remain 


with us as a guard, - 8 3 
il 35 3 "ſs 
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gince the death of the old governor we had not 
nw new one; for by the — Mahomet he was 
obliged to remain at home a certain time. But not- 
withſtanding the ſeverity of this law, be, either for his 
own intereſt, or to oblige us, broke through it; and 
came to us at midnight, accompanied by a ſervant: car- 
rying a long pike, the mark of his maſter's dignity. 
We received him with politeneſs, and invited him to 
come on board, which he complied. with, and drank 
coffee, He then gave us ſome hints of bis wanting 
more preſents z but we having aſſured. him that we 
previouſly-reſolved to give him ſome more, he was all 
good nature, and defired we would deliver ſome letters 
— . — to the governor of Cairo. After ſome hours 
converſation he took leave, wiſhing us a good journey, 
ing, that when we delivered the letters, we would 
ſolicit for his 2 continued in the place his father 
had ſo long enjoyed, and promiſed that on the Sun- 
day following all things ſhould be ready for our 
eparture. ' 8 | 5 
3 25. Our barge being about a mile from the 
citadel, our poor barge-maſter was obliged to give 


the rapacious governor one-fourth of the money we 


had agreed to give him for our paſſage. On telling 
us that he wanted money to buy neceflaries, we chear- 
fully advanced it; but we found at laſt that it was to 
| — to our Jew interpreter to buy dates for the market 
at Cairo, which proved of great diſſervice to us in the 


In the evening the barge · maſter who had brought 
us from Cairo came on board our veſſel, and made us 
5 a preſent of a ſheep in ſine order, with a hamper of 
bread, for which we beſtowed on him ſuch things as 
we thought would be agreeable. He was a janiſary, 
and lived at his caſe; for theſe janiſaries, who are ti 
militia of the country, enjoy a great number of valu- 
able privileges. a 278) #7 60h 

January 26. The barge-maſter who had carried us 
to, and brought us from Derri, came on board, with 
a pretended demand of his being entitled to a coat, 
beſides ſome money. We referred him to the cadi, or 
civil magiſtrate, who decided, that he was not entitled 
to any thing from us, beſides what we had already 
paid. In the evening we ſent ſome preſents to the 

ernor, with a ſmall ſum of money for the uſe of 
is houſe, all which he received with great politeneſs. 

Every thing being now ready for our departure, we 
reſolved to leave Upper Egypt, and proceed on our! 
paſſage to Cairo. e et e , ee 

January 27. About one in the morning our men 

an to ply their oars ; but a ſtrong north wind im- 

— us, till about noon, when it died away, and then 
we ventured on our courſe till ſeven in the evening, 
when we arrived at a. ſmall village, where we found 
the commandant of Eſney encamped. He ordered us 
on ſhore, and we waited on him with ſeveral preſents, 
but found him a moſt. inſatiable -wretch, like - moſt 

January 28. Early in the morning he ſent us two 
fat ſheep, merely that we ſhould ſend him more than 
y were worth, which we were obliged. to comply 
wit a Jake we were going to ſheer off, he ſent to 
us, defiring we would ſend; ſomething that would 
make him vigorous in his ſeraglio, at which we 
laughed heartily; but to part with him on good terms, 
we ſent him two bottles of Hungary- water, deſiring 
him. to take a good doſe of it in- the morning, with 
another in the evening en nog 

We ſet off, and in about an hour arrived oppoſite 
the antient temple. of Ronomba, and we went on ſhore 


farther we went again on ſhore, in order to take ſome 
drawings of antiquities; but we had not been long 
there, when our Jew came to inform; us, that there 
was a band of wild Arabs in the neighbourhood. I 
did not believe him, but rr taking my draw 
- Ings till the barge had failed ; ſo that it was late before 

I overtook it. W e e e ogy 

January 29. The calm laſted all night, and greateſt 


to view it; but few remains of it are left. A little | 


i little re 


part of the next day, which contributed much rde 


our getting forwards. / From time to time we ſaw 
ſeveral crocodiles, and fired at them, but none of them 
wete killed. About the middle of the night we came 
to Tunaeg, a large village, where we met ſeveral 
barges put to ſhore; and the paſſengers converſing with 
each other in a friendly manner, Herk our baggage 
Was examined, and the letters we had brought from 
the new —— of Eſſauen had a mark put upon 
them, and were te- delivered to us. | 
January 30. 2 the forendon of this day we 
proceeded à confiderable way, in conſequence of the 
north wind having ceaſed; hut it ſprung up with ſuch 
violence about noon, that our rudder was broken. We 
were ſtopped in the middle of the Nile by the conflict 
of the wind and the current, which cauſed ſuch a 
rolling, that many on board fell ſick; but our men 
plied theie oats with ſo much dexterity, that in a ſhort; 
time we got to the village of Duneg, where à bark 
| paſſed us, having on board ſeveral Europeans. Our 
firſt care was to get the rudder mended ; and the wind 
continuing mort ſtrong; from the north, we were 
obliged to ſtop there the whole night. 1 7. 
January 31. We went on ſhore to view ſome antient 
| ruins, where a temple had formerly ſtood ; but although. 
we ſoon afterwards ſet ſail, yet even at eight o clock 
at night we had not got above three miles, ſo ſtrong 
was the north wind. Our barge-meti being much 
fatigued, we would not for that night deſire them to 
ror wy farther; ſo that to give the p2or fellows n 
„we anchored in the middle of the river; 
here, during the whole of the night, nothing of anx 
importance happened to us, any farther than our being 
N e. diſturbed by the cries of the wild Arab 
February 1. At-ſun-rifing we ſet ſail again; but the 
north wied was. ſo ſtrong, that we were again forced 
to come to an anchor at Ell-Ardie, ſituated on the 
weſtern banks of the Nile. Here we remained all day, 
and ſome of our people went on ſhore; and killed a 
dozen of geeſe. In the evening we made ne efforts 
to advance, but the wind being ſtill againſt us, we 
were obliged to come to an anchor near à little iſland 
formed by the fall of the waters of the Nile. 
February 2. The north wind ſtill continued, and 
was very ftrong, ſo that all our attempts to row were 
defeated... All the poor. barge- men could do was to 
row us to the oppoſite ſide of the Nile, where we came 
to an anchor. on the borders of an uninhabited plain, 
and here we ſaw ſeveral mountains at a diſtance. To- 
wards evening there was a calm, and having unmoored ; 
our barge, we purſued our journey as far as'Schagab,'' 
and might have continued all night, but we ſtopped 
there in order to take in wood, of which we were in 
great Want. This, village is a little diſtant from the 
weſt ſide of the river, and near it are many planta- 
tions of date trees, and the country has a chearful ap- 
pearance, being full of people, and well cultivate. 
February 3. We had not failed long when we ſa w. 
ſeveral erocodiles; but: although we fired, we did not 
kill any of them and indeed we may here obſerve, 
that it requires. much art for any perſon. to diſpatch 
them. In the afternoon we paſſed by the antiquities 
of Arment,, and purſued our courſe without inter- 
tuption till we came to à ſmall village, where the paſ- 
ſage is extremely difficult, becauſe the Nile at that 
place has no current. At laſt we ber as far as Luxxor, 
where the water, was ſo ſhallow, that we were obliged 
to land a; mile, below the village, and, near à place 
where there are ſeveral remains of. 7 At 
midnight we went to ſee theſe remains of, antiquity z;- 
for although there were ſeyeral ſwarms of Arabians in 
the neighbourhood, yet our barge · maſter told us we 
| need nat be afraid of them, FTT 
0 F. ebruary 4. Theſe ruins conſt}; of the r ins of 
antient temples ; and after we had taken drawings of 
them, we attempted to go into the 9 ey we 
were (949; there were levgral;more:to. be ſſeen; but the 
dogs barked ſo loud, that prudence induced us to re- 
treat to our barge. In the mean- time the Arabs came 
up to us; but we amuſed, them with a few trifling 
| wendeten in thy ſorenogn we: got ſafel 
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on board. The Nile being very ſhallow on that ſide, with many more, and our barge- maſter was obliged to 
we wete obliged to land two leagues lower, in order to land, from time to time, in order to ſound the depth 
take a view of: other antiquities; Our barge-maſter of the river. Being informed, that if he landed a little 
knowing (ſays Mr. Norden) how much I had been farther, | he would have more depth of water, his 
fatigued; promiſed me a horſe 3 but the beaſt was ſo] men were ſo much animated, that in a few hours they 
unrüly, that 1 loſt ſome of my papers, which were] brought us to Sambuud, Where we put to anchor in 
found by one of the wretched Arabs, Who gave it tothe middle of the Nile, intending to wait there till 
his captain, from vthom I procured it for-the conſide- [| morning r od 
ration of a ſmall preſent. This affair being ſeitled, we] ' February 11. At ſix o'clock the bark was rowed off, 
went again on board, but wert ſoon after obliged to || and; went with great ſpeed, there being ſearee any wind. 
come to an aichor, the wind blowing freſh from the [| to impede her; ſor ſo early: as nine o'clock, we were 
Fenn on BO — at Belliene, where we were obliged: to put in, and ſteer 
Februay 5. All'this day the wind varied ſo much, || by the eaſtern ſhore of the Nile, becauſe of the ſhal- 
that we went frequently on ſhore, and walked along lows on the oppoſite fide ; when we had got a little 
the banks of the river) being always ready to go on farther, a ſtrong north wind obliged us to put on ſhore, 
board whenever we found there was a neceſſity for it. Here we ſaw a barge obliged to unload, becauſe ſhe 
In the afternoon," the wind from the north was a little could not get over the ſand banks that reached from 
more calm ſo that we thought to have proceeded on one ſide of the river to the other. Ia the afternoon, 
our voyage, hut our barge- maſter quarrelled with- his we purſued our courſe, and got beyond Bardis, where 
piloty/ and aſked our conſent to have him diſmiſſed. owe found ourſelves ſo embarraſſed by ſurrounding ſand 
this we made no objection, for; the fellow: was, in all banks, that we did not know in what manner to get 
reſpects, very contemptible. In order to ſetile their from among them, believing chat we ſhould be obliged 
diſputes, they were obliged to go beſote a cadi or civil || to unload like the others. e 1 
magiſtrate, and the pilot loſt his cauſe, beſides being * We promiſed a man ſailing in a little canoe a hand- 
deprived of one half of his wages, ſo that he was ſome reward; if he would enable us to extricate our- 
ohbliged tu ſit dun contented with his loſs. II ſelves out of our difficulties 3 and he effeRted-ity ſo that 
February y. The wind was OT Oy and, toe continued failing till ten in the evening, hen we 
. add to our misfortune, our barge began to take in wa- bame to an anchor. He 3: Bs. 41 e e 
ter, which were motives ſuffieient for us to ſtop. Theis] February 12. In the morning we went on ſhore to 
barge· maller ſent ſor a carpenter, Who, before night, tale in pròviſions, and we met with a Romiſſr prieſt, 
repaired all the defects, and the wind abating, we who requeſted that we would take him on board to- 
continued: ſailing: til about nine o clock in the fore ·¶ Cairo, which we readily granted. Having refreſhed. 
non Near a village called Dandara, we put on ourſelves, we were ready to depart, not thinking of 
ſhore; and r there were ſeveral. antiquities in any obſtacles that would happen, when, to our great 
the neighbour hood; yet we could not prevail upon our ſurpriſe, through the knavery of our barge-maſter and 
company to viſit th mw. our ſew interpreter, an embargo was laid on all; the 
_ Febiuaty $i Due whole of this day was ſpent in goods on board our veſſel. For theſe two I gen 
ſailing in d manner dgainft the wind, for it ble ſtrong {| themen, dompanions in wickedneſs, had attempted to 
from che north fo thap we were obliged again to put cheat the cuſtom-houſe, fo that we were obliged: to 
to an anchor} Here we had an opportunity of view- pay the duty for all the 2 taken on board. Our 
ing ſome parts oft the country, Which brought to our barge· maſtet had played theſe tricks fo: often, that he 
remembrance! many of thoſe beautiful paſſuges we had Wa glad to abſcond leſt he ſhould: have been hanged. 
readin.antienvhifiory! That Egypt was What Ie has been ſo that he went down the rivet before us, but had the 
repreſented td ut in the hiſtory of the Old: Teſtament, grace in him to leave behind a pilot to conduct our veſ- 
cannot'dedeniedy for taking al the circumſtandes t- ſel: All this was owing to the miſchief occaſioned: by 
gether, ir muſs habe abounded: with many eebebrated ' taking the dates with us, for the maſter of the cuſtom- 
cities and magnificent temples. If it was oneerthe ſoat i heuſe came on board, and told us, that he had an or- 
of idblatry; it was alſo the ſource from which all the der to ſeareh all our coffers, which we were obliged to 
pokite urts aud fienees foweds Prom that fertile foilf{[comply with, We deſired him to open ſuch as he 
| 


they were brought into Greeteg amdithe Romans hav- thought proper, and he made choice of two; but did 
ing avalled themſelves of them, diffuſed thoſe" invalu - not find any thing in them liable to duty he therefore 
able benefits over thelr conquered province!!! [ toole leave of us in a very polite manner, and we 
 *Ftbrunry 94 As ſtenlas day began to appear we ſet I theered off, bout had not made much way when we 
off; andcaltheegh the wite blew ftrong the north, found ourſelves again on a ſand bank. With great 
wer did not ſtog till noon; hene came; to Hau, difficulty we got the barge off; and then we went on to 
once a very eonſierablecitye Near this eity is a heup the eaſtern ſhore' of the Nile, where we anchored, near 
of” flones, whichfem te Have been the ruins of an ſtht fret: of ſome high mountain!!! 1 | 
antient temple, but we cpuld net find:any inferiptions}]; February 13. As ſoon as the moon made Her ippeart-> 
upem them. In viewing this eity;'we found that many ane; Werle Al, And ſeven in the motuing: ifbuhd 
of: the; houſes had been built NRO the fragments of ourſelves oppoſite to Meſchie; where a Greek mer- 
antientieeterttis, And remains of moſt maghificent ¶chant came to us, and deficed to be admitted ono board 
ſtructures . Tue evening being calm our oäfs begun our barge; but as we had: little room to ſpate, and as 
to pi düt about 1 We ſtruel en a ſand bank; we did not chuſe to make ourſelves too cheap wo 
wen employed us t morning to get off from iti reſuſed him admittunde; but he might have faved uf 
This; however; with much difßeulty, We leffected ; but f ſclves this ceremony, for our bargelmaſtor, in oppoſi- 
we werb ſd muew fatigued; thdt we jonged fer reſtz all tion to all our remonſtrahceb, put his god ds on board.. 
thdutzd weltſew it ws nor ptudent fer us te take ranο¹² This rogoiſt manner of acting aggfavated us fo much 
Rebruary Our peer barge men ere ſo much falt that we ordered the Greek's baggage to he throwen on- 
9 we F 8 | * The Greek” pc threatened us, but'We 
ours" ref av rich they! accepted wah great phearfuls[ſionly laughed at him; andy/tocomplets; his! mortifica- 
_ nas ene rofe to e dei ett 25 | 


1 at defiariee}- Thiswyas, in a manner, ab- 
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I het-ftay long, but tookdleave: of 


ſole y ne ceſſary, for therulis uu: ac connection be- 
tween theſe Greek merthants: and the barpe-maſters;- 
that one never knows win e ig ina flare of fafety,' 
| Ateight & decled the evening, theprinderof Ach- 
miti@rrived in a barkey/ attended By fit more He did. 
us with great affabi- 
lity, attended by his retinue, who had cotours flying, 


and ttumpets 1 'We followell him as cloſe as 
met Weeould;-and | midnight arrived at Achmin, 
. 


our Romiſh prieſt, who had gone over land. The 


rince of Achmin had taken poſſeſſion of the whole of 


- this territory, although he had no right to it, but we 
took no Hoare of his conduct, 1 11 had no connec- 
JJJJJJßðU ) Og WEE, 7 92 
February 14. The prieſts came to us early in the 
morning, attended by one of the 8 officers, and 
ſeveral Chriſtians; who made us ſeveral ſmall preſents 
of dates and other ſorts of fruits; we in return gave 
them à few trifling images, which we looked upon as 
mere baubles, ſo' that we did not pay any regard to 
them, but they ſeemed bighly pleaſed with them. We 
took leave of them, and ſet off with a fair wind, which 


* 


| r 643+. -- © op 
where our bark was made fat, in order to take on board | 


duty for his dates. The duties here are appropriated - 
| for the ſupport of an officer, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
ſend,corn for the ſupport of the ſoldiers at Cairo. | He 
is alſo obliged to ſend an annual tribute to the Grand 
Seignior at Conſtantinople, When we arrived at Me- 
nie, the fog was fo. thick that we could not ſe: thirty 
paces before us, We went on ſhore to view the dyke 
which ſurrounds the eity, in order to protect it from 
the inundations of the Nile, It has not been finiſhed 
long, but is a place of great ſtrength, and well exe- 
cuted. Continuing our courſe down the Nile, we 
paſſed the con vent of St, Martha, ſituated: on a moun- 
tain, Where we ſaw two or three hundred cormorants, 
with a variety of other fowls. Near the convent: ap- 


— — 


Lifted till five in the evening, when a violent ſtorm 
arofe, which obliged us to put on ſhore at a village 
called Moraga. | ee 
Half of this village had, at ſome former period, been 
overflowed by the Nile, {6 that we could not diſcover 
much of its ruins. Here our barge ſtruck upon a ſand 
bank, and it was with difficulty we could get it off. 
Near this village are a vaſt number of mountains, in 
which are ſeveral curious grottoes, but we had no time 
to make any remarks concerning them. | 


Febtuary 4 In the morning, ſome of our people 
9 


ent on fore, but 5 they went on ſhore to get 
fowls and proviſions, yet they ſoon afterwards returned 
ori board. All the way along the banks of the Nile, 


we ſaw a great number of vi ages, pleaſantly ſituated | 


on the bank of the Nile; but many of theſe Ford's. 


been already Gs we ſhall not take any notice of | 
* i 


them. We intended to have continued our courſe 
during the Whole of the day, but were retarded in 
our progreſs, in conſequence of ſtriking in a manner 
continualiy on fand banks. Indeed, this diſaſter was 


peared ſomething like the ruins of an antient city, 
but upon enquiry we found it Was the remains of ſome 
grottoes cut out of the rock. 4] 


February 20. We left. this place in the morning 
and made a great way, the wind being favourable and 
calm. About nine we ſtopped at Benemmhamed, to 
take in proviſions, and were ſo lucky as to get ever 
thing we wanted. We continued ſailing till the even- 
ing, when we came to an anchor before Scherona, 
where we refreſhed ourſelves till the morning 


February 21. We put off early in the morning, and 
went briſkly on till we came near Beneſoef, where we 
got entangled among a fleet of barks, laden with corn 
for Cairo. Some of them were aground, and we 
ſhould have been in the ſame diſagreeable ſituation, but 
that we had got into the ſtream, which in a ſhort cime 
carried us down to Beneſoef, There we were obliged 
to go on ſhore, and pay a duty demanded for-evi 
| barge that paſſes. this way. We ſtopped about an hour, 
| and then put off, and ſoon after ſaw another barge 
{ aground. She had been attacked the preceding-nighe 


ſo great, that we were ve 5 to come to an anchor 


an gext diy, ſubmiting in the mean time to many dif- 


cuties.” | 


Febtuary 16. At day break we weighed anchor, and ||| 


paſſed dy Cateay once à large village, but above one half 
of it Wie wech waſhed ay WY the Nile. We obſerved 
in ſve places, the tops of palm-trecs, and the roofs 
of houſes peping above the water. By this and many 
other inconveniences, it appears that the Arabians are 
not much concerned about their houſes ; although they 
Have ſuch regard for” their lands, that when diſputes 
axiſe concerning the ſettlement of bounds, where the 
river has overflowed, the petty. princes often go to 
War. We cointiriued failing all os day, and Some ſun- 
| ſetting got between two illands, where the paſſage 
Was vety dangerous, on account of the current being 
frong; and there being a vaſt number of ſand banks. 
Abit ten in the evening, as ſoon as the cuſtombouſe 
oflcers perceived our barge, they fired a muſket to make 
us cone to; If we had had nd merchandize on board, 


we mould tiave. been diſp: l but the 


till the 


gay. 18 ö ta een, Rr : 
"Fara x Haying paid the cuſtom-houſe duties, 
we put off in the morning, and paſſed ſeveral villages 5 
and at eleven at Might we paſſed to the weſtern banks 
a 


unlucky. dates occaſioned: our being detain 


of the Nile, and ſa rges, all collected in order 


w ma 7 b 
to aſſiſt each other againſf pirates, the inhabitants here 


being the molt arrant thieves in the worle. 

February 18. We put off at day: break, and conti- 
nued our courſe till ten o'clock, whete we paſled Scheih 
Abade, e flood: the famous city. of An- 
| tinopolis, of which ſome remains are ſtill to be ſeen, 


e oily ſaw them from the . barge, for. there was po? 
poffbiity- of getting on ſhore. ear thisplace-werſaw 


a"fine wood, dut vaſt numbers of the trees had been 
this' year waſhed up by the roots, in conſequence of 


14 


by robbers, and not being in a condition to defend'them« 
ſelyes, her crew:cut the ropes ſhe was faſtened by, and 
let her run adrift down the current, Which drove her 


on a ſand bank. This evening we cat anehor before 
Jan Arabian village, on the'caſt-kide of the river, and 
paſſed the night there. «4%; e e Bia 
| February 22. In the morning we put off, and at 
twelve o'clock reached a ſmall town, where we had 
ſome acquaintance with the chief magiſtrate, but upon 
enquiry, we found he was gone to Cairo, to aſſiſt the 
bey in conducting the caravan to Mecca. Having 
received this information, we ſailed without loſs, of 
time, and ſoon after paſſed the Seven Iſlands. We 
went to land at a place where we hada-view of the py- 
ramids of Sakarra. We continued ſailing till nine at 
night, when our veſſel ſtrutk among ſome ſtones, and 
all our efforts to bring her off were ineffectual till mid. 
night, when ſhe worked herſelf off. We anchored 
near where this accident happened, but next morning 
a ſtrong wind blew. from the forthl 1 2 7 melt to 
| February 24. This day we got to Cairo and an- 
chored' at the ſame! place from whence we had ſet fail 
on the 18th of November the preceding year. Wei 
ſent immediate notice of our arrival into the city; and 
a ſufficient number of camels; were ſent. to carry our 
Nies and thus ends our journey up and down tlie! 
He. 3 | aint K 
This accurate traveller, who has given us the moſt 
perfect deſeription of this celebrated river, coneludes 
his 3 Egypt with the following curious parti- 
F og ai 35 molagwt ln"Se9) 
||  Fhe..conqueſt of Egypt was completed by Selim;o 
the firſt emperor of the Futks, and ont campaign made 
him maſter of that kingdom; but this was) only the 
Lower Egypt; for the Atabians who inhabited Upper 
Egypt, and ſtill infeſt that part of the country: paid liezle 
regard to bis power; this Selim knew; and therefore 


the overflowing of the river. We ſaw ſeveral grottoes eſtabliſmed ſuch a ſormof government in Lower Egypr;" 


as he thought would be ſüfficient to keep thoſe worth 


that had been cut in the rocks, and there were ſevera} 

gates fixed'to ſome of them. At 

we ſtopped near a village, ſituated on the eaſt fide of the 

river, and near it we faw.a ſugar mill. 2 
February 19. As ſoon. as daylight appeared, we 

eroſſed the river, in order to go to Menie, and there, 


for the firſt time our rapacious barge-maſter paid the to be trampled on. 


em. At eight in the evening, leſs barbarians in awe; It is a maxim in the TutkEiſn 

government, har whenever the ſtate is in danger the 
rules of equity ſnall be ſuperſeded; and that it is better 
to perpetrate the moſt horrid cruelties, than to injure 
the empire at large, or ſuffer the dignity of the cron 


EE Selim 
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| 5 Selim was of ſuch a character, as to follow this bar- 


and the power of this officer was deſpotic. He was 
only accountable to the emperor for any part of his 


| provinces as the baſha's was over the kingdom at large. 


who are unemployed, aſſiſt once a week at the divan 


: N whenever he pleaſes. | 


with a few others brought from the provinces of the 


| ſhall here be a little more particular. 


for which the janiſaries are moſt to be blamed, becauſe 
nourable, they affect a bold haughtineſs to the others; 


Selim not thinking it proper to have a naval force 


goes has the title of aga, and they have under them 


or council. Their power, by right, extends no far- 
ther than 


- officiouſly / interfere in all the tranſactions of their 
_ neighbourhood; In every place is a cadi, or judge, 


"F 


* 


barous maxim of his anceſtors. Being obliged to 
march with his troops to different parts of the empire, 
he gave commiſſion to a baſha to govern in Egypt; 


conduct, and according to his will and pleaſure he could 
only be changed. he kingdom was divided into 
twenty-four provinces, each of which was under the go- 
vernment of a bey, and they were accountable to the 
baſha; their power being equally as deſpotic in their 


At preſent they are nominated by the baſha, and are 
accountable to him as he is to the Porte. One of them 
goes every year to carry the tribute to Conſtantinople, 
and another accompanies the caravan to Mecca. Thoſe 


or grand council of the baſha, to learn the orders of 


the grand ſeignior, and to conſult concerning the means || 


to be uſed in-executing them. | 
When Egypt ſends her contingent of troops to the 
emperor's army, they are commanded by a bey; and 
the place of high chancellor is always filled by one of 
thoſe officers. The title of bey, or beg, remains for 
life; but the baſha can turn them out of their em 


elim, after the total defeat of the Mamlucks, 
baving thus diſpoſed of the firſt places of the govern- 
ment, introduced a militia on the ſame footing as that. 
in Turky. It was confined to a certain number of 
men, for the moſt part raiſed in Egypt, but intermixed 


empire, and ſome Turks who remained in the country. 
They were divided into military claſſes, according to 
the practice of the Ottoman empire; and thoſe divi- 


fions are known by the name of portes. But-as thoſe || 


who are moſt diſtinguiſhed among them are called ja- 
niſaries, to. make the difference between them, 'we 


The power of the janiſaries is much greater than 
chat of the others, though in their diſcipline they are alike. 
But till they live in perpetual jealouſy of each other, 


looking on themſelves as the more formidable and ho- 


and although in valour they are much inferior to thoſe 
of Conftantinople, 5 x they glory in their title, and 
deſpiſe all others. Every regiment is commanded by 
an aga, who cannot be nominated by the baſha, but is 
choſen by the ſoldiers, and then receives his commiſ- 
fion from the grand ſeignior. He concerns himſelf only 
about the intereſts of the Porte, and for that reaſon 
always aſſiſts at the divan, prefiding over councils of 
war, and has under him a great number of ſubaltern 
officers. Some of theſe are of good families, and all 
of them look upon themſelves as perſons of very great 
importance. 7 „ ; 


in Egypt, conſequently no mariners or ſhips of war are 
to be ſeen there, He thought much in the ſame man- 
ner concerning forts; but as there are ſtill a few ſub- 
ſifting, 1 ſhall here take a little notice of them. He 
deſtroyed all ſuch places as he judged were able to 
make a vigorous defence; and what caftles yet remain 
are gatriſoned by janiſaries. Every commandant of a 


veral ſubaltern officers, with whom they hold a divan 
the fortreſs they command; but ſometimes 
they find pretexts to paſs their limits, that they ma 


who decides in law-ſuits ; _ his ſentence * or 1 
moſt part without appeal. But he generally acts with 
5 and circumſpection, left the party who thinks | 
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as are found guilty, are 8 puniſhed in a ſevere 


— 


* 


with all che public weights. and. meaſures, All ſuck 


manner. He walks often through the ſtreets by night 
as well as by day, and is conſtantly attended by fifty 
executioners. He has power of - life and death, and 
therefore his preſence creates fear wherever he comes. 
Luckily his approach is known at ſome diſtance; for 
ny e ſpreads the alarm to his neighbour, to be upon 
is guard. ES FFF 
15 religious matters Egypt is governed by a mufti, 
aſſiſted by doors well acquainted with the alcoran, 
They judge in” all ſpiritual cauſes, but they have no 
ſhare in the ſecular government; for their political 
conduct is to keep fair with all the contending parties, 
ſometimes leaning to the one, and ſometimes to the 
other. But they always attach themſelves to that 
which is moſt likely to become prevalent, and depart 
from it as ſoon as it loſes its ſuperiority, ...- 1 


0 


Such is the account Mr. Norden has left us of the 


overnment of Lower Egypt; and we ſhall now fol- 
ow him in his relation concerning the Arabian princes 
who inhabit Upper Egypt, near the banks of the Nile, 
and there carry on a form of government of their own, 
differing in ſome reſpects from all others in the world, 

1 ſhall endeavour, according to the beſt information 


could procure (ſays Mr. Norden) to give ſome ac- 


count of | thoſe Arabian princes who either inhabit or 
uſually infeſt Upper Egypt. The Arabians who live 
in the Delta, and for ſome miles round Cairo, are 
moſtly peaſants, and totally. ſubje& to the government; 
and they are divided into clans or tribes, each having 
an officer appointed to govern them, Many of them 
live in tents, ſo that at firſt appearance they ſeem to 
form a little camp; but having no property in hand, 
they frequently remove from one place to another. 
| hen they intend to abide for any conſiderable time 
in one place, they agree with the for a grant of 
land, whiclt is on ior one ſeaſon, The contract thus 
made, they live quietly, and go through the neigh- 
bouring villages, where they ſell their goods, and pur- 
chaſe Whatever they want. They are treated with 
great mildneſs; for having but little for themſelves, 
conſequently little can be demanded gf them; and were 
they to be otherwiſe uſed, the conſequence might be 
wy 1 lngor It would be happy for Egypt, and for 
all fuch travellers as viſit it, were the 2 Arabians 
to act in this regular manner, and greater tribute 
would be paid; by which means thoſe demanded by 
the grand ſeignior would be much eaſier collected, and 
more expeditiouſly ſupplied. = 
But thoſe Arabians called Bedouins are of too in- 
conſtant a temper, and often ſo knaviſh, as hardly to 
be brought under reſtraint. When they have com- 
mitted ſuch depredations as render them amenable to 
public juftice, they ſoon * up their baggage, and ſet 
off to another place. In ſuch caſes they join with. 
other camps, compoſed of wanderers like themſelves ; 
and having choſen a captain, form a conſiderable, nay, 
ſometimes a formidable army. They no longer trouble 
themſelves about tillage, but reap whatever corn they 
find on the ground. The governors, in the beginning 
of ſuch invaſions, ſtrive to oppoſe, and ſometimes de- 


feat them; but in general _ make . win Land 
th 


ance, nor do they retire till they have deſtroyed every. 
T / 
Sucb plundering prevents the officers from collecting 


the common tribute; and as the grand ſeignior makes 

no allowance for their differences, the lols of courſe. 
falls on the baſha, or other officers, who are left to 
find out ways and means for raifing the neceſſary ſums, 
which often falls vexy heavy on the people. Almoſt 
every year there are incurſions of this ſort,” and when 
they are ſoon ſuppreſſed, then the loſs is ſupportable; 
but when any of their flying camps have eſtabliſhed 
themſelves,” they ruin the neighbourhood by degrees, 


imſelf aggrieved thereby ſhould have intereſt enough 
to bring him before a higher tribunal; Thus fear of diſ- 
race and puniſhment ſupplies the differences in the law. 
At Cairo, beſides the cadi, there is a grand maſter” 
of the police, called huabi, who inſpects the markets, 
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cutting down the corn, and thereby rendering the poor 
inhabitants altogether unable to pay the taxes,  __ 

Many examples of theſe lawleſs inſurrections might 
be mentioned; and when I was in Egypt, the govern- 
ment was greatly diſturbed. by one of thoſe Arabian 
| 21 eee ee TEES * is © Princes, ; 
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; — of. land,: mhare he e 
| to the amowng of five thouſa 12 | 
in oppoling the. bey. of Ginge, which 
Ui Germ him ſo „that he ſet the govern- 
ment at — Nay, the governor Was. obliged to 
with him, in order to pre- 


come to 
che 7 ſpreading of his ax aprons 
"Another kind of Arabians it the mountains 


over againſt Ell-Gurzone, ad they are the greateſt 


villains in the world. L ee eee as well 


as by land: but, 175 for the peop 
very numerous. 


purſuit of them, 


to 2 injury 2 have oocation to 4 
Theſe janiſaries ar 
know fo much of what is. called lingua Franca, that 
l they can, in common things. ut 
H by a Eur 


ol 
ſeig 
bar by 
eee that they do not allow. the bey of 


Girge to come into their territories, without having 
firſt obtained their 
. e _ of his having ever granted that 
except when the bey comes here to 
2 ſolemn feſtival. are a great many of theſe 
Arabian princes, but ſome of their dominions are 
more exceſſive than others. 
They oſten hold conventions together, 
take the moſt for their. mutual preſetva - 
tion, and the diſputes between their ſub- 
jets and themſelves. Theſe matters are ſometimes 
amicably adjuſted, but when any diſputes _—_ they 
are ſeldom; ſettled but by open hoſtilities, In wars 
among themſelves, they never fuffer the baſha of 


compulſion. 'Thele princes rule as abſolute 


Egyps to End any woot their aſſiſtance, ſo jealous f| 


leſt any advantages ſhould be taken by thoſe 
— want to hag e ee e 
; tion. 
| | They are well acquainted with the the Tarkith maxim, 
that. to ſtir up diviſions is the only way to eſtabliſn 
their power in thoſe parts; and therefore, whatever 
diſſentions they may have among — they 
| Nr _—__—_—y— ee e ee 
Moſt of their di ariſe concerning the ſucceſſion 
to. the father's inheritance ; for a father has 
* ten ſons, without fixing tlie line of ſucceſſion; 
| - go to war with each _ * 
uch 


ay 2 faid rg Ae "ery I ſhall 
now lay down ſome rules for thoſe gentlemen. to ob- 
4 who, from moti ves of cu viſit this once 
celebrated country: for as ſor thoſe who go there on 
mercantile affairs, their conſuls will ao be ready 
to give them p directions. A banker is very 


29 


2 man of worth, he will have italways/ in his power 
to protest a ſtranger from ĩmiſult. Theſe advices com- 
dern ing -bankers! being attended: to, T-ſhall. nsr 
ſomething concerning the journey .:. 

dreſſing youtſelf in the Turkih babit; 


an European, yet it is much better to be like the na- 


tives, becauſe that prevents idle fellows from gazing 


r uſe of che — 
nior; but this is ſeldom paid, and indeed never 


— ſubjeQs ;. and ſo jealous are they 
ſelf well acquainted with the antient authors, other- 
| wiſe he will not be able to form proper notions of 
rmiſfion. And there is not a [| fuch remains of antiquity as preſent themſelves to his 
+ [| view. But the country having been much changed 
at i 

| tients, he will be obliged 


e 
neceſſary in Egypt; but all thoſe who follom that 
ion, by advancing money on bills of exchange, 
| — keep lodging houſes toentertain ſtrangers: 
there are no inns. fit for the reception of gentlemen, 
but the banker muſt provide all the neceſſar ies of life, 
ü either in his own houſe, or in that of a neighbour. | 
Tf the traveller be of a nation which has a comſul 


here, 


e II. No. 64. 


vou take the trouble of 


then that miniſter r 


at them, A pair of whiſkers, with a grave gountg- 
nance, will beryery 8, which will 


make the natives 1 that yo are one of them- 
ſelves. Thus accoutred,; 
| janifary to attend you; and, if poſſible, let hitn be 
eee to attend Europeans. 


vod ean eaſily procure | 


one who has been 
uy procured, and they 


and what is faid 
They accompany travellers to all 
ſuch places as ate e larful for them to approach, as no 
ane durſt inſult you while they are in your company. 
If chey meet à perſon of diſtinction, they know how 


to give an account of him to thoſe whom 
| peng; and if they are inſulted by the rabble, they 


OO ROS. ONLY e they 


 janifaries are to be de- 

on, and confidence may at all times be piaced 
in ſuch as they recommend. There is one: thing 
neceffary to every traveller who viſits. Egypt, and that 
is, before he lands at Alexandria, to have 4 him 


appeatante, fince- the times of the an- 


He muſt e enquire what pativet.of Europe ever ſettle 


Jin the place, who will be of great ſervice to him. He 
muſt not, however, liſten too implicitly to them, 1 
in general they are very jealous of each other. 


traveller a buſineſs is to fift them, and attach bia 
moſtly to thoſe who he believes are able to be of the 
greateft ſervice to him. 
The Freneh conſul is generally bred in Egypt, and 
conſequently knouts their e and cuſtoms muck 
better than others! If joined to theſe 


| ments; he is eourteous,//then he becomes ſtill more 


uſeful to the traveller, by pointing out ſuch things as 
are worth Such intimations- as he gives are 
not to be ſlighred, for he bas it often in his power to 
communicate the knowledge of. many things which 
travellers have not attended to. 

At his fi ſetring out here, y of his new ac- 
quaintances will offer him their a to viſit the 
antiquities af the conmtry ; and their civility is not 


5 ſoon become tired; but the attendant jani- 
fary is faithful to the laſt. 3 
ſmoaking their pipes; and, having little to do, Fd 
have time ft to wait upon travellers. 
never mind ho long you: Rop-at a place, E 
induces them to with for company. 


; 

pine ſo far as to 2 pene 
ng into places to which acceſs is forbidden hes the 

Tasks, particularly their moſques and fortreſſes. Tra- 


[] vellers muſt alſo be cantious not to offer à bribe to 


any of the janifazies,: for: in ſuch caſes will be in 
great danger. | Never ſeek to. viſit rey Ak places, 
unleſs you have received a permifion, to ſecure you 
from any riſque; nor will it be amiis, — when 
—_— re: whether the object is wonk it. Von will 
obſerve a great deal of the marvellous in moſt of the 
converſations of your new- made acquaintanoes in the 
country, and they-wilt tell you of a thouſand, won- 
derful W travellers. * 
ere 


if che banker ſhould eyen bes ler, vet if he is 


Begin 
for althongh at Alexandria a man may dreſs himſelf as 


to ſeek for modern affiſtance 
| $o-<itect jaw; ERIN done in n OIng 
manner. 

8 es to 


toi; be:refule, nor wilb it be of any long duration, 


5 


Loet travellers remember, . 
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Were thoſe Nory-tellers to be believed, very few 


- travellers would go beyond the walls of the antient 
Alexandria The boldeſt would never venture fur- 


ther than Cairò: but a ſenſible man ſhould never con- 
clude much from hearſay; let experience be his guide, 


and let little fegard be paid to the report of the igno- 
rant, and thoſe who — too credulous. Very little 
precaution is neceſſary for thoſe who intend going no 
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natives; but. if unhicleily one is inſulted, it is not pru- 
dent to take any notice of it; but above all things let 
him never ſtrike @& Mahometan, for if he eſcape'death 
for ſuch preſumption, all his goods are confiſcated ; 
and, what is ſtill worſe, he is often detained a'confis - 
detable time in priſon. If a ſtranger is abſolutely de- 
termined to have ſatisfaction, he muſt apply tò the 
judge, but in that caſe he will find it ſo expenſive, that 


he will not be tempted to make a ſecond complaint. 
Whatever elſe remains fora ſtranger to know, he 

will ſoon learn after his arrival in the country, and 1 . 
thought it neceſſary to give him all the inſtruction I 5 
could, for perhaps the information would be too late 
when he arrives on the ſpot; and it is: difficult, if not 
dangerous, to believe all that is told: for my own 
part, I ſhould have been glad to have had ſuch in- 
formation given me beforehand,” and J publiſh 'theſs 
cautions from honeſt motives of their being uſeful to 
curious travellers, who may happen hereafter to be in 


the ſame ſituation with myſ elf. 
The Arabians in Egypt have many things that ſeen 


further than Cairo, for the common road will conduct 
Whilſt at Alexandria, there is no neceſſity to have 
an interpreter,” but thoſe who intend going any fur- 
ther, ought to have a valet well ainted with the 
1 Arabie language. A ſtranger might be alarmed at the 
1 | diſputes . take place in the boats, not 
1 Knowing the meaning of their jargon, unleſs he had 
1 | a perſon to explain it. Never loſe an opportunity of 
; travelling with Romiſh miſſionaries, or any European 
merchants; for, beſides the advantage of their under- 
ſtanding the language, one can rely more om the rela- | 
tions of thoſe creditable than on what is told 
mem by a knaviſh Jew. or Greek yalet, who often peculiar to themſelves, for they 2 that when the 
pretend that danger is approaching, in order to make Scheich Haridi died, God out of his infinite grace 
- Themſelves ſeem the more important. [lchanged him into a ſerpent, ſo as never to expire, but 
Let this be a rule for your conduct, not only at to cure all manner of diſeaſe s. 
Alexandria, but alſo throughout all Egypt; never dig]. It is evident, however, that this very wonderful ſer- 
under atiy piece of antiquity, nor break off part of a pent has the faculty of diſtinguiſhing perſons, and is 
flower from any monument; you muſt be ſatisfied generally more propitious to the rich than to the poor, 
With what you ſee, but never let your curiofity lead If an Arabian prince happens to fall ſick, the ſerpent 
you further. You maſt not yield to the flattering}|politely: offers to be carried to him, but the common 
opes of having an entire view of the antient monu- people are obliged to ĩmplore his affiftance, - and pro- 
ments, for the conſequence would be dangerous. 4| miſe to reward him for his trouble; nor is this ſuffi= 
A French conſul having more curioſity than pru-cient to bring him forth, without à particular cere- 
dence, attempted to dig near the obeliſk of Cleopatra, n A ſpotleſs virgin muſt be ſent; for none but 
+F in order to come at the knowledge of its juſt dimen- the fair has power over him; and if ſne has any im- 
1 | fions, and, before he began, he took care to have per- purity about her, the enraged erpend wände hin up 
1 TE miſſion, Which was obtained with much difficuity. wich all the marks of anger: +. I tt 
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But notwithſtanding the permiſſion, he was not allowed] As ſoon as the virgin is preſented, ſhe makes an 

N to accompliſh his deſign, for what he dug by day, the humble courteſy to him, andi the moſt devout man- 
| natives filled) up at nigbt. 1 J[ner:fupplicates his condeſcenſion in favour of the ſick 
This obſtinate oppoſition to all attempts of that na- perſon. This ſerpent, who is ſo devoted to the fair 
ture ariſes from a firm perſuaſion that all thoſt monu- {| ſex, knows not how to refuſe the ydung virgin any 
ments cover hidden treaſures: nor can they be brought thing, and begins to ſhew he is pleaſed; by wagging 
to believe, that mere curioſity brings people into Egypt his tail and friſking about the room, he then ſprings 
from the remoteſt parts of the world, merely to dig the || to her neck and preſſes her boſom in the moſt volup- 
tuous manner; he is then carried in proceſſion to the 


ground; on the contrary, they moſt ſeriouſly believe | he 
that the ſole motive is avarice, and therefore will not {houſe of the fick perſon, where the prieſts are regaled 
with all ſorts of dainties. If a chriffian ſhould come 


ſuffer the ground to be dug any where. Should any ö | 
| e. attempt it privately and be diſcovered, he would [{in, the ſharp-fighted: ſnake immediately ſpies him out 
be looked u aud diſappears, all ſearch for him being in vain. .. 


pon as a thief; they would inſiſt he has ; 
carried off the treaſure that was concealed there; and || ' TheArabiansimpudently aſſert, that, were this ſnake 
cut into pieces, they would all immediately unite, for 


to have the ſtronger claim * him, they make the | 
treaſure to amount to a moſt exorbitant ſum. Ilthey believe that he is eternal. On the other hand, the 
Chriſtians in this country reaſon very differently, and 


One would . that the great people in this 
uat decide the merits of the whole tranſaction according to 


country, infatuated with fuch a. ridieulous notion, 
would have the ground ſearched; and indeed ſome of the religions they profeſs ; they conclude that this pre- 
tended faint is the devil, who, by the juſt judgment 


them have done ſo: but although they could find no- | 

thing, yet they retain the ſame notion, pretending the [| of God, is permitted to ĩimpoſe on thoſe deluded peo- 

treaſure is enchanted, that it ſinks deeper into the ple; and they are confirmed in this opinion from 2 
| tradition among them, that it was to this place the 


earth when an Egyptian comes near it, but the 
Franks have the art of conjuring it up. Two of angel Raphael baniſhed the demon Armodi, of whom 
their own people were once taken digging under theſe mention is made in the book of Tobit. For my own 

I and their governor ordered them to be [| part, I look upon both opinions as equally wrong; (for 


tiquities, 
R under pretence that 


they had acquired great I before any thing can be declared marvellous, en - 

treaſure. | 1 Ilauiry ſhould be made into the reality of the fact, if the 

I ſhall ſay little of the danger a traveller would ex- circumſtances have been ſuch as are related, and if 

ſe himſelf to, by entering into an amorous intrigue. ||there has been no fraud committed in the exhibiting 

I ſuppoſe that none but ſober men go to Egypt in ef them.) I grant, for d hay that there is a ſerpent, 
ſearch of antiquities, and conſequently haue nothing to but he is not immortal; for he dies like other ſerpents, 


- fear on that head; but if any perſon will be ſo impru- 
dent as, for ſake of an amorous intrigue, to forget the 
duty he owes to himſelf, he may very probably be aſ- 
ſaſſinated in the ſtreets, as many young merchants 1 PET 12525 

have been in Cairo and in other places. The Turks There is nothing ſupernatural in the deluſions of tze 

are a jealous people, and ſo are all the inhabitants of || ſerpent, for whoever has ſeen the legerdemain tricks 
played by the mountebank before the caſtle. of Cairo, 


and the prieſts take care to have another trained up ex- 
actly like him, ready to ſubſtitute in his place as ſoon 
as the former dies, and this is the practice with many 
of the heathens in Tartary. | | 429511 


b 


the eaſtern nations, and therefore a prudent man will 


lay the greateſt reſtraint on his paſſions to keep him- f muſt have been ſtruck with feats more ſurpriſing than 
ſelf from danger. Althis. Is any thing more eaſy than to make a tame ſer- 


pent obſerve certain ſigns; and as for virgins; they take 
care not to be deceived, by always chuſing a very young 
: : 4 1 6 * 1 +2 ohe. 


| rs muſt avoid in Egypt. more than in any | 
| -Qther country, all occaſions of being inſulted by tlie 
- £4 "RG 9 ö 3 5 8 N 333 2 11 ; a 
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one. lt is alſo-known that certain herbs and flowers . The ſour janiſaries who had been left without doors, 


will attract ſerpents, and therefore there can be no- finding the ſucceſs of the others, thought they might 
thing at all ſurpriſing in the ſerpent's ſpringing up to [| attempt any thing; and to complete the triumph, went 
the aromatic herbs, with which the young virgin's into the Italian nobleman's apartment, and two of 
ann on ener tf a7 thy them muffled his lady, in order to carry her to a cave 
To the other queſtion, namely, how can he eſtape || in the neighbourhood. Such acts of violence were 
unſeen from among the people, and immediately after neither pleaſing: to the nobleman. nor his lady: it 
be found in the place from whence he was brought? I [| rouſed their courage, and the lady gave one of the ja- 


— 


anſwer, it is eafier than the next: we muſt look on || nifaries a violent puſh in the belly; and at the ſame . 
all theſe prieſts attending on the ſerpent as ſo; many [| time; run the point of her ſciſſars into the boſom of a 
hocus pocus gentry, and then where is the difficulty || the other, obliging both of them to take to their heels. % 


for: them to remove a 4 in an inſtant, unſeen by Her huſband, in the mean time, having broke looſe 
the multitude preſent? The farce carried on thus far, from the two that held him, ran to his loaded car- « 

55 retire to the tomb of their ſnake, followed by the bine, Which he held in one hand, with his ſabre in THe | 
_ deluded: people, and there by their artful prieſts this |; the other, and vowed an immediate deſtruction to them | 
dreature is found as he was before. lit they did not inſtantly depart. This was more than | 

To firſt cut the ſerpent in pieces, and then fee the enough to. intimidate. ſuch daſtardly wretches, and 
parts:re-unite, | would be an indiſputable. proof of its |} therefore they retreated precipitately. But the firing 
immortality, but that ſtep has never yet been taken; ¶ did not end here, for the two who had retired from the 
for when once the governor of Achmin ordered that |] terrace through be eos were gone to call for aſſiſt - 
experiment to be tried, the prieſt oppoſed it, well [| ance, and that inſtant appeared with fifty armed men, 
knowing that it would have put an end to all their The combat was renewed with more violence than 

tended miracles. 5 ö fllever, and the field of battle was over againſt my win- 

While we were buſied in putting up our baggage, at || dow, The terror of the carbine kept them at'a diſ- | | 
 Effuaen, we were favoured with a viſit from a Maho- || tance, and they all cried out that if it was not imme- | 
metan faint, who with one hand played on the tam- I diately laid down, no quarter would be ted. One | 

bourine, and in the other held a crooked ſtick, with || of the janiſaries fired a loaded piſtol, 4 the ball went 
which he majeſtically touched our coffers and our- || over the nobleman's head. At this alarm I roſe from 
ſelves, giving us a kind of benediction in his coarſe|| my bed to ſee what. was the matter, when upon 
manner. In the mean time, an unworthy dog belong- || opening the window in the heat of the action, I 
ing to one of our company; on whom he would allo I ſaw the lady puſh her huſband: into the chamber, 
| beſtow his benediction, growled hideouſly at his || which ſhe made faſt, and then returned to attack the 
crooked ſtick ; he miſunderſtood what the faint meant, . „„ TEE | 
and thinking he was in good carneft to give him a T is expedient, joined to her reſolution, was the 
| hearty drubbing, flew at him and ſeized him by the || ſafety of us all, for the huſband growing more and 
throat; down fell the faint and the 28 the Jop of || more incenſed would perhaps, have fired, and killed 
him, he cried out grievouſly, and changed his blefl- |] one or more of thoſe fcoundrels, which Would haye 


| ; ings into. curſes, whilſt the mob gathering round || been attended with very fatal conſequences*;' and he 


vowed vengeance for the inſult committed on their fa- || certainly would have done ſo, had he ſeen them pre- | 
vourite ſajat' by profane infidels,. and. a barbarous [| ſent, a poniard to the throat of bis beloved ſpouſe. | £25 
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cruel, beretical dog. To put an end to this farce, |} Thus the huſband was ſecured from danger, though 
which might have proved ſerious if not fatal, I ſent not without the moſt violent agitations in being ſo. 
the prieſt a trifle- of money, with which he was very || Being thus freed. from apprehenfions concerning 
well contented, for he withdrew, and we heard no [{ her huſband, ſhe refumed the engagement, not with 
more either of his bleſſings or curſes. 1 more moderation, but in a manner leſs productive of | 
While I lay ſick at Cairo, a droll adyenture hap- fatal events, One of her enemies retreated weeping i l | 
pened at our inn, occaſioned by a publick proceſſion, for the loſs, of part of his beard, which ſhe' had torn 2M 
which they call the feaſt of the circumciſion, which is [| off, another diſabled by a kick limped away, ſhe 
reckoned one of the moſt ſolemn among them. This || ſtruck her ſciſſars againſt the ribs of a third, gave the 
excited the curioſity of the ſteward of anobleman, with [| fourth a box on the ear, knocked down a fich, 120 4 
whom I had got acquainted in Italy, and who accom- indeed there was not one of them upon whom the did | 
panied us in our journey to Upper Egypt. The ſer- || not beſtow ſome of her favors, although they were not | h 
vants, in order to view the ceremony, were placed on [| of the ſofter kind. Seconded at laſt by a janifary, whom | 
a terrace exactly oppoſite to ſome of the apartments || her heroic courage had made a profelyte to her cauſe, ” 
ol the bey. This palace had frequently ſtood Opn in lels than half an hour ſhe drove above fifty armed 
but at this time one of the bey's women came to ſee || ſcoundrels out of the houſe, who came to take her 
the proceſſion; and irritated, according to the cuſtom of || and her huſband ,priſoners, The baſha being in- 
the country, to ſee herſelf expoſed to ſtrangers, or- formed of the lady's courage, and the ſervants inno- 
dered her eunuchs to throw ſtones at them ic Crake of cence, from that day forward had us protected from q . 
civil admonition for them to quit their poſt, The ſer- all ſuch infults, in a diſtinguiſhed and extraordinary 8 
- vants were ſenſible of the aſſault, but not knowing from || manner, which could not have been obtained, had any 
whence the ſtones came, on account of the noiſe in the Turk been killed on the ſpot. | > 
ſttreet, did not pay apy attention. to it at firſt. This |] Another ſource of the averſion the Arabians in 
filled the bey's wife with indignation at their obſti- || Egypt have to ſtrangers, beſides their believing that 4 
nacy, and ſhe ordered the eunuchs to fire piſtols, in || they come in queſt of treaſure, is, that they confider 
order effectually to diſlodge them. But the piſtols || them all as ſo many ſpies, who come with an intent 
having been as little regarded as the ſtones, the lady || to return and inform their countrymen of its' fitua- 
grew quite outrageous, and conſtrued their ignorance [| tion, who are hereafter to invade it, and exterminate 
into a determination to affront her. Therefore, as [fall the natives. Nothing can put this ignorant notion 
ſoon as the proceſſion was over, ſhe ſent ſeven or eight [| out of their heads, and the following ridiculous inci- 
janiſaries to take into cuſtody the indiſcreet though 1g- [| dent will ſet it in a proper light. 8 "Fo 
norant ſpectators. Sick in bed, I knew nothing of [| One day as we were failing up the Nile, the weather 
what had happened, but obſervecd four janiſaries croſs being calm, I was looking over ſome of my drawings, 
my room to get into another that led to the guilty [| and. rectifying the names of towns and villages, a 
terrace. They went on tiptoe acroſs my room, and || paſſenger, a native of the country, ruſhing ſuddenly 
I was ſo accuſtomed to people going backwards in it, [| on me, ; ſnatched the paper out of my hand, .and tore 
that I did not think of any bad conſequences. I ſaw, it. I was ſtruck with amazement, not knowing what . 
with the ſame indifference, two. of the janiſaries re- to conclude from ſuch inſolent behaviour ; and while | 
turn through my room, having left the two others to [| I was in ſuſpence whether I ſhould be angry or hot. 
guard the ſervants, whom they had made priſoners.  ||the barge-inaſter, and others, bur into a loud Kt of 
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e TRAVELS "THROUGH" THE KINGDOM! OF ALGIERS, 4. 


Ate 1 defired* to know the cauſe, and then they! | 3 future. I conſented „ 
Wor 33 myſtery. Win reſolved! this | 8 turned out, ry he behaved quietly, after- 

6 mis the ignorant w. was wards; ann . piece of en, 
- F ſhould not ang the place of his nativity ; and che could. 155 — 
teafon' he gave for it was, that. e eee Such is the bene written: — Nanden; who, | 
_ of returhing/thither ſome years ; and that bring- || while living; was ane of the —— of the 
literary worid. The ty thought it an 


ing an army with me, Tihoald eon ner the country; 
{ honour to have Him one of 428 5 5 and their 


and that if he let me preſerve the nme of his village 
in writing, that 1 ſhould alſo take it along with the N conduct vas imitated by the other ſocieties in Europe. 
| He was in high favour with his own foyerei 


reſt; and trat Was his e motive for ſnatching 
_— outh promiſed mueh, yet 


E ee ee Fave 
Ig of : | fatabie of ll human greatneſs, and fond wiſhes, that 
i + d ſcarce: R's. Gan þ ing at the fellow's this — died of a conſumption 
— 7 ty, although bighly off, at his inſolence. ¶ ſoon after — home. His thirſt after know- 
to provent Do future attacks of the like nature, | 
1 the barg maſter! to put him on ſhore, the! 


veſſel being hired by ourſelves, and 8 it was through 


thus the literary world was . one of its 
bri teſt luminaries. rior 85 | 


our favour he had got his The barge- aving/faid thus much: gypt, we: ſhall 
rafter was ready to hey, be the poo poor frightened proceed o 3)%ͤ„%„ fv... ng 
25 at deins the turn toward land, gueſſed Africa, l . ſeveral. learned Ps e 
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_ Tegel 15 POR en thro have [| an ito bn af «dan; we 
4 d the ki 40 of Algiers, and other parts Fry two ca {s than half a furlong to the weſt- 
"of Barbs more beurer af the learned Dr. ward of this? mountain, there is another caftle, in a 

Shaw. 2 & Was 2 maſter of eyery part of human learn- || fituation fomeyhat higher man the former, but there 


ing, well acquainted with hiſtory, and extremely cu- being a large wall between them, their reſpectivs ridges 


r 


rious in ſearchin 18 into every thing ' relating to anti- are ſo remniarkably fond, that they form a very con- | 


ity. This ſtimulated * him to ide! into many 8 land- mark for mariners. 


On hit return home, he was car- To the fouthward or fouth-ecaſt are two caftles ere cted | 


8 
"ry La 3 0 0 bliſh bis obſervations on what he [| on the ſame level with the lower part of the town, but 


iS 
een abroa "Thoſe rfons who urged him to [| ſeparated from it by a winding val This 
N 2 To U hat a vaſt lofs it 8 Be to the be calidad as ddr hore 5 city; 2 
public, had an Wing of his been ſuppreſſed. This the upper part of it, at the diſtanee of three. furlongs 
induced him to publiſh b his travels; and it muſt be #| from the town, there is 4 ſpring of excellent water, 
acknowledged, that there is hardly any thing on the [| more than a foot in diameter he Tivulet-formed by 
bject 5 to it; we ſhall therefore proceed to lay [| this fountzin, 2 courſe to the ſeveral windings 
Fre re our readers, in his own words, all that is cu- of the omg paſſing: the walls of the city, ſup- 
rious and entertaingng it Dr. Shaw's travels. plies it ple atltully with water. We ſaw at every open- 
The kingdom of Algiers is in length, from eaſt to weft, i of the i rally ſuch a confined, and yet pleaſing view 
them nine hundred miles and 55 the broadeſt place || of rocks, precipices, plantations of orange-trees, and 
© hundred and "forty. However, (fays Dr. || rills of 2 tricklin W 4 from them, that naturo 
* W found great dial in * the bounda- rarely difplays herſelf in ſuch u variety of colours, or 
ries 17 there are great n number of diſtricts, ſome of || ſuch engaging proſpeRs. Near this fountain, there is 
5 ual tribute to be Parks; but others, Sou caftle, which forbids all approaches en ene- 


nin 
tad i 82 1 W number of them, are indepen- ny, and is an excellent defence to the city. 
We found the mountains of Allas, fo much Three of theſe caſtics are regular poly ons, as the 


brate Bath 57 books and hiſtorians, to be far in- eter] two ate built with battlements loop-holes, - 


tains in Britain; but it is || like ſome of our old fortifications i in E land. Oran 
ferior e n hum e e _ 8 0 


ple to magni! any thing, when th 
natural. N 1 opportunity e ing 4 ter. 2 called che gate te of the ſea, and over it is buik a large _ 


_ have not 
K ll e of the A erines. to the ſea is }} uate tower, which me be eaſily” fortified: . The 
1 Is hang Her a frog coin à caſtle. It 5 is called the gate of lemcan, and has an 
is about four leagues: fouth-welt of Cape Hone, which || battery, with ſeveral ports for cannon. / 

is ont of the moſt conſpicuous romontories tothe || The citagel is on the north-weſt, and that is the 


h SA of the celebrated river Mulva, or Mullovia, higheſt part of the city. On all the angles of the caſtle - 


9 is large and deep, and 3 1 777 itfelf into the || cannon are placed, and the lower corner of the city, 


ſediterrancan ſea, oyer againſt the b bay of Almeira, in to the e is 5 by Aa re eee 


Lil from all which circamftances, O 92 muſt be el 


pain. as |. | 65 "an 
ort diſtance from Cap came to [fas a place of Tome ſtrength; and the Spaniards, w. 
bed), on the "eſter inks of of which are the 775 now poſſeſſed of it, "would not have made ſo eaſy 
ruins Pagers city, called Siga % chry Sr unleſs chere had been either ſome trea- 
_ capital of 1 of Nuss K called Tock fed Tacks rus po pmmarrie on ad nh Maes _ 
tient naines are chan ards have ornamen e place with ſe · 
Wee for . a : dieces of arehitecture, in the Roman 


From hence we travelled over | an extenfive aki Pie bebte 


| rhified. th rains, rivers, dag rs bc tile, büt neit 
bong to. O S rates ty about A mile 4 _ They have alfo imikated the Romans; in carving upon 


4 : 


is the 


ledge was 400 great for his conſtitution. to hear; and 
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| ſmall rivulet, which riſes about a furlong from the ſea; ] 


ing down/upon;the ſea, from ſome: conſpicuous emi» 
— we ſa that it muſt-have been a natural fafe- 


pfecipices fram a numbeg of wells. which. by the ma- 
| a to be as old as the city; and yet they | 


plied with water, which was conveyed to them hy an 


there are ſeveral very good falt-pits, which ſupply the | 
from thefacility- of digging it. the ſhortneſs; afterwards 


in the rainy weather, theſe rivers are Joſt in the land. 
The places at which they are croſſed, is called EL Mu- 


5 alſo a caſtle, in which a Turkiſh garriſon is kept. On 


: fate the characters of which are large and legible. | 


title ta that; am, e ieee 
The pont bas noching in it remarkable, either for [| place is called Kal 
1 weſt of it is the mouth of the Shelbiffe, which is the 


ther, and is a ſmall town, incloſed with 'a mud wall, 


tile, as well as plentifully ſupplied with water. The 
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every convenient lace, - inſcriptions in their own lan- 


47 


travelling from Oran to the great port, we eroſſed a 
but although the people call ĩt a river, yet it has no 


beauty or convenience; but the country running three 
miles from it. is fertile and well cultivated,.; In look - 


. 


ſhafts of pillars, and in well fniſhed Cerinthian capital | 
of Parian tnarble ſupports a ſmith's anvil. In the] 


2 
© 
8 
Ss 
: 
: 
— 
. 
. 
=> 
Je 
5 
4 
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tiful Moſaic pavement, through the rents of a ragged | 
Ca t ſpread over it. e r e e 
F The next place we viſited was: Arzew, where there is 
nothing curious; but five miles to the caſtward of it. 


neighbourhood with that article. This commodity. 


of the carriage, and the advantages of the adjacent port, 
would, under any other government, be a hranch of 
trade almoſt; in valuable, as the pits are not tobe ex- 
hauſted. A little to the eaſtward e came to the; 
mouths of the rivers Simkne and Habrah, which unit 
about two miles before they fall into the ſea. . Except 


chadhah, or the Sound, and is on the road leading 
from Arzew to Muſtygannim. The laſt mentioned 
city is built in the form of a theatre, and is ſaid to 


have been made up of many villages, formerly ſepa: { 


rated, but by degrees enlarged to one. There are 
unoccupied. ſpaces here, that ſeem to confirm this 
conjecture, and in one of them particularly, which 
lies near the centre of the city, there are the remains 
of an old Mooriſh caſtle, which was built before fire- | 
a, were known, as appears from the whole of the 
Ar ö;oM9ñ , §—gÄßßß« 36 weld) 
Muſtygannim affords a moſt beautiful proſpect of 
the ſea, "an is encompaſſed by a ſtrong al Tie 


every fide, except that towards the ſea, it is ſurrounded 


by hills, ſo that an enemy might eaſily attack it. |; 


Ihe chief ſtrength, of. the; place conſiſts. of a citadel, 


built on an eminence, which, has a full command of |: 


the town and the neighbourhood. The city is about 
255 riong from the ſea, and twelve miles north of the 


Muſſagram, the next place we vifited, is little far- 


and flanked to the weſt by a range of hills. Both theſe 
places are delightfully ſituated in a ſoil extremely fer- 


road between them, which runs along the-ſea-ſhore, 

is pleaſantly variegated by gardens, orchards, and hand- 

ſome country- ſeats. On the ſouthward and ſouth-eaſt, | 
they are bounded by a range of hills that ſtop the pro 
greſs of the noxious winds, accompanying the. hotter 

ſeaſons, and refreſhing, ſtreams / ſteal down on every 

ſide. The caſtle, mg ſome ruins on the north - weſt, 
Vor, II. No. 5· PIE 


— 


[ich there was once 3 


appears from what remains of them, to have been 
Srected by the Romans n df ar T 
[T here-is- a fine fountain a little tö the eaſtward of 
theſe places, where, | according to tradition among the 
ö | bloody battle fought, in 
which the Wor; ee totally cut off. This 
place is called Kalmeeta, and three miles to the north - 
largeſt rivet in the kingdom. | 
More to the north-eaſt, in a low ſwampy fituation, 
contiguous to the ſea, is Tennis, which was formerly 
the metropolis a petty kingdom, before the — 
made by Barbaroſſa. It conſiſts at preſent of only a 
few huts, and is watered by a brook which falls into 
the ſea near a ſmall adjacent iſland. The harbour is 
very dangerous, being not at all defended from the 
north and weſt. winds, which prove fatal to many 
veſſels that touch here in the ſtormy ſeaſons; and from 
hence large quantities of corn are: ſent into Europe. 
The Moors have a tradition, that the natives of this 
place were formerly in ſuch reputation for ſorcery, 


{that ſome! of them were employed by Pharaoh: to work 
| | Miracles equal to thoſe done by Moſes; They are at 


preſent; the moſt notoriaus thieves and cheats in the 
world, and no perſon can truſt them. Near this 
plain is the remarkable promontory in all Bar- 
bary. It is a high rocky mountain, ſtretching a good 
way into the ſea, and is called by modern geographers 


Cape Tunis; but che Moors diſtinguiſh it by the 
lover 


name of Bell, alluding to a grotto found in the 
part of it. | Ft 4 5g / ** 


| : A n 
Travelling till more to the eaſtward, we ctoſſed a 


riyer called Teffert, which is very dangerous in the 


rainy ſeaſon, becauſe of its owing its banks. 


Five miles diſtant is Sherſhall, a city famous for ſteel; 
earthen - ware, and ſuch utenſils of iron as are uſed 
by the natives. It conſiſts of low tiled houſes, which 
take up about a mile of ground, but was formerly of 
more extent than at preſent; though it is ſtill very po- 
pulous, and the people ſeemed to be more indultiges 
than any we had hitherto met witil n 
5 It is certain that this muſt have been once the ſitu- 


A CY 


alien of 2'ciry equal. in grandeur to Carthage, if e 


may be allowed: to form an opinion of its magnificence 
from the remains of its pillars, capitals; eiſterns, mo- 


{| faic pavements, and many other works, which are 


ſtilb to · be ſeen . The water of the river Huſhem was 


l conducted hither through a large ſumptuous aquaduct, 


ſeveral fragments of which, ſtill remain among the 


neighbouring mountains and villages to the ſouth- 
caſt; which are incontrovertible proofs of the beauty and 
grandeur of the work. There are two other foun- 
[tains - tothe fouth-eaſt that furniſh Sherſhall with 


water: and nothing ſurely could have been more in- 


eſtimably valuable in ſuch à country as this is, where 


the heat is 1 molent. 1 8 
The fituation of this place was nobly adapted for 


ſtrength and beauty, and ãt was ſecured from the en- 
croachments of the ſea by a ſtrong wall, near forty: 


feet high, ſupported by, buttreſſes, and winding two 
miles along the ſhore. | Two furlongs within this 
wall the city begins on, a level, and afterwards riſes 

adually for near a mile to a'confiderable elevation. 
One of the principal gates on the land- ſide is near 
this elevation, and leads to the rugged mountains of 
Beni Menaſſer. One of the gates towards the ſea - 
ſhore lies under the ſhade of the mountains of Beni 


1 


{] Yfrath, and the other under the mountains of 


Shengoah. % {tos ls i 2 
Sherſhall * thus ſhut up by mountains and 
paſſes difficult of acceſs, all communication with it 
may be eaſily cut off, whenever the neighbouring 
tribes chuſe to be troubleſome; a diſpoſition in hic 


they are often found. From, this we may naturally 


conclude, that Sherſhall is ng other than the antietit 
city called by the Romans Julia Ceſarea; and che fol- 
lowing words of Procopius confirm this opinion, who 
ſays, that the Romans could only approach it by ſea, 
all the avenues by land being in the hands of its neigh- 


bours. 1 we may add, that the Caravans are; 


thirty 
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and it took up 


- Tradition, 
_ earthquake ; and that the port, which was before 


. the ruins of buildings. 


5 they could not have been brought hither by any other 
accident. The Cothon was well contrived for the con- 


eminence, forming 


| many thouſands of tons. The diameter of the port 


ward to , which appears to be the Topoſſe of 
the antients. We are tol by many authors, that the 
Cbriſtian inhabitants of this country were, in the fourth 


_ - weie; to relate an account of their ſuffetings. It is 


workmanſhip, the goodneſs of the materials, and tlie 
form of its conſtruction, we have room to ſuppoſe || 
it more antient than the Mahometan conqueſts, 


why they 


unite, and become forcible enough to turn ſeveral 
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thirty da in their 3 tween 
unis. 8 of the antient Carthage: 

8 e fame ſpace of time for the Romans 

to travel. from Carthage to Ceſarea. They have a 
that the city was formerly deſtroyed by an 
and commodious, was thereby choaked up with 
This ſeems to be confirmed from there being many 
ruins ſtill ſeen at low water near the Cothon, which 
communicates with the weſtern part of the port, as 


venience and fafety of the veſſels that anchored in it; 
andthe founder's ingenuity in ſupplying it with water 
is worthy of admiration. '- For this purpoſe ſeveral 
floors, and moſaic? pavements, were laid upon an 
the northern channels of the port 
and the Cothon, in which the rain-water fell. From 
thence: the water was conveyed” by means of: fome 
ſmall conduits into a ciſtern capable of containing 


which is of a circular form, is two hundred yards; 

but that of it which was formerly the moſt com- 

motlious, is now filled up with ſand. 

Nr this place; we travelled twelve miles eaſt- 
efe 


century;' perſecuted by the Arians, who. ordered their 
tongues to be cut out; and notwithſtanding this piece 
of cruelty, Heaven endued the perſecuted with the 
faculty of ſpeech, and enabled them, tongueleſs as they 


not our buſineſs to make any rematks upon this; for 


journey between Sherſhall and] net] holding 
them; and it is no wonder, that tym fuch' views as 


enthuſiaſm in poetry. 


WES I 


it is well known, that many of the primitive Chrif- 
tians had good hearts, but not clear heads #1 


proſpect. There is ſomething romantic in'betrolding 
theſe, genius has been elevated to che higheſt pitch of 
19008 251% 6304" et 11 

The city is well watered on every part from a re- 
ſervoir, which is filled by ſubterraneous channels con- 

necting with" the neighbouring mountains. In the 
weſt part of the city chere is a large ſquare baſon, of 
| Mooriſh workmanſhip, two hundred yards long, and 
one hundred broad. The inhabitants have a tradi- 
dition that here their antient kings were wont to take 

the diverſion of failing, and wolf ſubjeAs learned the 

art of navigation. Probably this baſon was deſigned 
for a reſervoir of water, in eaſe of the city's being be- 
ſieged, becauſe” the reſources with Which it was other- 
wiſe ſupplied might have been eaſily cut off by the 


| enemy. The walls of this city are, for e — 
, 


compoſed of mortar made of ſand, lime, and 

to which time has given the ſtrength of ſtene: To 
revent | inteſtine commotions, the eity was divided 

into ſeveral watds, each of Which being ſurrounded by 

2 ſtrong wall, might have been conſidered as a ſeparate. 


ey wile e e yin ot anc. ot; 

The antient Tremeſen was about four miles in cir- 
cumſerence; but little more than one-fourth part of 
it no remains it having been fox the moſt part de- 
ſtroyed by the dey of Algiers, on account of an inſur- 
rection againſt government; . that happened there in 
the year 1675. IGG 37 £4 28 as 12 7 0 N ö 
Among the ruins are found many fragments of Ro< 
man antiquities ; and in the walls of an old moſque 
wediſcovered ſeveral altar, dedicated to Dii Manes. 
In the village of Hubbed, à little to the eaſtward of 
this place, there is a tomb much reverenced by the 
Mahometans; and a mile to the weſtward is an in- 


| 


„ 1 
* 7 
oy a 


(cloſed area of twe miles in circumference, in the center 
of which is a high rower, and a plentiful fountain. 


From Teſeſſad to Algiers the whole coaſt of the On this ſpot once ſtood: the city of Munfourah, no- 
Mediterranean is very irregular, there being ſometimes | 


woods for ſeveral miles together, and mountains of cept ſome parts of the walls. | 5 
an equal extent. This, however, is attended with [| Here the beautiful plains of Zeidoure begin, upon 


one convenience, namely, that the fine plains of Me- 
tejiah, that hie behind them, are conveniently ſcreened 
from the more immediate influence of the Gorfdirous 
northern blaſts blowing from tlie ſaa. 

-- South-eaſt of Tetaffad, about ſeven miles 


miah, 


Turks have demoliſhed part of it in hopes of finding 
ſome treaſure, which they ſuppoſe ts have been buried 
underneath, yet it is ſtill fufficiently high to ſerve as a 
land- mark for mariners. © From the elegance of the 


and 


mountainous part of the -ſea-coaft; lies the Kuber Ro- 
jah, or Roman ſepulchre of the Chriſtian women. 

It is a ſolid compact edifice, built of free: ſtone, the 
height being one hundred feet; and 2 the 


thing of which, not even a houſe, now remains, ex- 


the banks of the river Iſſer, and extend themſelves 


through an interchange of hills and villages, during a 
courſe of thirty miles. About the middle of theſe 
{plains is a high pointed precipice, called the Pinacle 
| the [of Ravens, below which runs the Sinun. This wa- 


ters a piece of ground on which formerly ſtood a city 
of the ſame name, but no remains of it are now left. ä 
At a little diſtance from this is pointed out the place 


[where Barbaroſſa, to elude the purſuits of his ene- 


„ 


wies, ſcattered about his treaſures, a device however 


4 


that could not ſecure his eſcape. There is a Mooriſh 


. 


ſanctuary on the other fide of the river, ſtanding upon 
; an eminence, and is inhabited Wot fort of Mahometane 
ane 516 1356) 77343 84% 70 {4253-0 


All cheſe places, as well as the adjacent mountains, 
are poſſeſſed by different tribes,” who live independent 


robably the ſame monument that was uſed for the of the dey of Algiers. The next place we viſited was 


interment of the Numidian kings; for tle Turks 
take little 


ve ſo few celebrated ſtructures. 


caſure in architecture, which is the reaſon by hills, being but ignorantly-contrived,: having 


Eu- Callah, built upon an emineneè, and ſurrounded 
nei 
ther drains nor cauſeways to carry off the filth. It is 


uch is the account given of a few of the northern ſa great market for carpets,” in the- manufacturing of 


parts of Barbary 
ceed more to the eaſtward, we ſhall follow him to the 
more ſoutherri provinces, which is the more neceſſary, 
becauſe few tra vellers have penetrated fo far into that part 
of the country as himſelf. * Nor are vague; uncertain 
accounts, written by men of no reputation, to be held 
in competition with what a gentleman of- learning, 
knowledge, and antiquity, ſaw, and lived to ſee eſteenied 
and applauded by the public. 3 

Leaving the northern 


8 


firuated upon a riſing ground, below a range of rocky 
precipices. Upon the firſt ridge of theſe is a large 
ſtripe of level ground, watered by ſeveral ſprings, which 
flowing ſome little way in diſtinct ſtreams, at length 


mills; and as theſe ſtreams er the city, they 


by Dr. Shaw; and before we pro- | 


"Nor! part of the country (ſays || 
Dr. Shaw) we travelled ſouthward to Trane ely . . I: 
|dered by the'Arabs, who have left behind them proofs: 


— 


form. ſeveral caſcades, which afford an entertaining 
n | 5 . 


* . 5 


many of theſe 


which the inhabitants of ſeveral villages are employed. 
| Five leagues 70 che foutHiweſt of ELCality is a 
own called Maſcar; the walls of which are col d 
of mud; and there 18 4 fort. but the Turks are not 
allowed to keep a garfiſon im it. Thus we find that 
ople live as it were independent of 
any. government whatever; for they pay no more re- 
pard to the dey of Algiers, than they do the grand 
Siegener Dl! 7 5 if rn 
From this place we travelled north-eaſt to Taga- 
lempt, à large city; which was ſome years ſince plun- 


of their ignorance and barbarity, in burning down 
and deſtroying all the valuable remains of antiquity, 


|wherewith. this place was once magnificently adorned, 


leaving every. thing as a heap of rubbiſh. 


|| Near this place refides' a powerful body of Arabs, 


N ſerve as 


e pay no forr'of tribute, bur famed 


Wl 


lyunteers 


- os nn THROVGH THE kIxS Den dr ALOI ERS „% 6 1 
volunteers in the Algerine armies, in order to proeure V : bi 
_ a little plunder, for they are ves nature. In l paſt, . BE. * es 71 | [ 
the ſame neighbourhood is another tribe of Arabs, who EPE 1 far cher than his no-. . 4 
i Lee _ nit Dm grounds, but live ei EP“ LC oF Pope. * 
ther by keeping their flocks, or plundering their neigh- CGG [| 
bours. They are, in all reſpects, like thoſe Arabia at. 3 mg oF MAT. halfw: 2 | [ 
Vvho live in Upper Egypt, being utter ſtrangers to civil En ty 8 of e baths of Mereguca, well 
ee and vnacquainted with ſociety... | largeſt 195 aire near, of ary . 4 — 
About fix miles farther, are the ruins of a Roman | EG. oy OY 
Ration, with the Shelliffe running under it, and near . _ 6 and 3 K. : Here the "waters 
it are ſeveral ſepulchral monuments. The Arabs || hence AG > Oe 8 0 it juſt g ee ww 
ee that prin monuments had been built over || tern 5 uſe of by its Clef ate hw rene bore by is 
ſome treaſures, and in this tl ye 2 hg „ Wo ar | 9 
— who * e e e i poſs er , eee e Both theſe 
tion 55 My weafure is my ſhade, and my ſhade is Bo n Aer „ with 
« treaſure; ſearch for it; ;deſpai : f Sh eee 1 ough, T times, the y 
« do not ſearch.” This _— „ ew. np 5 "ſy wy covered, and kept in excellent order. Num- 
Cn ales dll they dead Gifover was; the athep (ſUT Ktban of be Ld PAY LE CRE 
e TTC“ 
"Five thiles;rther, ont we banks of the tiver, aw] 1 "fre to find ſome alleviation of theit grievances. 
the ruins of two large cities, 'viz. Memnon and Si bei ang 3 e hill is another bath, the Water of which, 
naab; the latter of which ſeems to have been the lit is pe 6 b oye ee ee Where 
— 3 being at leaſt nine miles in eircum- I watets. an, 9 e eee 
ence, though we only ſaw ſome pieces of 5 g Ped ans 
ciſterns remaining. Here is a Ne thaw? —_ | n . bag baths, there are the ruins of an- 
Thurſday, for the benefit of the inhabitants, that be- Hare found an town, equal in fize to El-Herba, whereirt 
ing to them-as Saturday is to us. bo #19 2 OR 881 5 pe g A coffins of 8 unuſual ze? 
Three miles from Sijzab, om un eminence, is 4 S uried iticis went of Jig an grove, that the perfebe | 
. the Tri ponents, (cvs Fones Ws 1s iN ip nd th ORE 
called Marjejah, but it does not contai "thine if i en dug up among the ſepulehres k 
1 only ee e eg ft e who tvs bon ber iy fic Nie is | 
the property of one of the moſt rful tri 3 b. e Be Peet py that it 5 
. re er Ton 1 
have been mean enough to give up their freedom. Boni Gb 45 1 e along with the deceaſed ſoldier. Po- 1 
Arax is ſituated about eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Mar- Ia n eee aſſed over with them into Africa, þ 
jejah, and two miles north of the river Fuddah. This | pr dt unte iS not being very expert anatomiſts. 1 
place was in ſome repute in former times, having had a [| the h N a , as they certainly did, the bones of 19 
— — two thouſand inhabitants, who were a war [with reſpeck pi W Sant — 5 | 128 
like race of people, that commanded the co far n r 15 
as Maſcar. At preſent it is conſiderably 3 n with handles ſhaped hke croffes, that are 71 
2 _ ruins, the houſes changed into huts, and | ls Forde n up in this country along with thoſe igan- Mn 
the inhabitants are become timo and 5 D ood Het roar thor eee alt 
The nature of the ſoil is, 18 ſtill 3 E Ln: baths are farrounded with ſteep precipices, | 4 
and produces fruit, particularly 892. be h a neither to be climbed or croſſed without much diffi- 3 
dee. . or whe delhi vloms of Mets a ſucceeding 4 
* Deſcending the mountains of Beni Rache vier of the delightful plains of Metijiali, firewhing 18 
north, we antved a1 feredeplitn; —.., ˙— .. /,, 1 
EL-Herba, 3 Roman cry, ſomething more then i winding roles and. wholeſome rings. Here ar g 
in circut rence. Here are ſeve illars it „ a rings. Here 1 
marble, of excellent See qe, mes, mend, bang hes Mgr Da Pe 3c i 
tals, which are of the Corinthian order, are rag Do, 6 Wen with provihons, befides. fruit, pot-herbs, rice, - 
fel. $4; be Pres ' 15 in, every ſort, The foil alſo abounds with = 
meli $9 wore co/the'nonth-ecft, orer a fir- eg dee entre PE Deo - 1 
tile plain, through which the river Steiffe pleaſant! . 7E x 
winds, we arrived at Mulzama, built upon a oa {tion of har; iſe, but that leads us to give à deſerip- 4 
tain two leagues from El- Herba. At a'diftance. it has. ae N P 7 138 
the appearance of a multiplicity of buildings ai6d as. Hi 5 Ty _ A d by - Turks the Warlike, Has, L | 
quities, from inſpecting of which, a virtuoſo may pro- (DTC 9 5 „ braved the powers of Chriſtendom,” 3M 
miſe himfelf ſomething, but he will be wretch 72 Gs r 71 185 rous attempts have been made to 1 
ceived in the end, the place conſiſting only of 4 few || a half in ci © 77 $ city is not more than a mile and iN 
houſes covered with tiles. However, it has many ad- || accou 1 Jr and yet, according to the beſt” 1 
vantages, being well watered, in a wholeſome fituation, | rer Beds 115 * ocure, contains no Jeſs than one 1 1 
commanding e roſpett, ſurrounded by e v i I. er ahometans, fifteen thouſand Jews, . 1 
ſant gardens, and eliphtfh) vineyards, © oo t 4 + un Chriftians, but theſe latter ate flaves. 1 
Hither the people of Bleda and Alpiers repair in ||howſc Aren on the declivity of à Kill, whereby the 40 
5 2 8 pay their devotions to Sede Youa- elk Aa "of E grad f OT, A. al- 1 
eph, one of their favourite ſaints. Here a (VV GED Wes ha lea; _ 1 he e 
ER of 8 architecture, and R be by 8e b e 
on upon one of them, it is probable; that the grand- „ 
= _ great grandſon of Pom the Great A i [or ue e, nl EP 005 F pare, g 
ere. It is impoffible to reflect on the misfortunes |þ; 5 | tern angle of it, is of 
of i this herd and his ftp, cher Being Nan Its octogonal figure; each of the fides in view having 
affected; and here the SI, . 4 Rn po 2 Fhe gates near the river, eg 
depot e betore 3 Tue Mole bool: of” ar Kh | - 1 fended by baſtions, upon which are placed 
they Wella Ze derade the# pn. {ifurydindeS't of ordnance. The ditch that formerly 
— ET SOR 
trees n woch the Hase, „. einer, f ROE ne ts 
From Macedonia's madman, 5 e 1. [Fi e a furlong to the north is a caſtle, Ho BY 
Or make an ene Pain 39: +885; $a prada. wu: ny common enemy, botly _ - 
Ta es 8 * g in their landing and in dt attempting 66 nike x . 
| . | 2. Settlement 


——w— — 


ſettlement in the place. Half a. mile 
s a ſaniy bay betwixt which and 


ET . 

ent gaſtles aps built here, one of which is called, from 

ite fixe .eccentrie angles, the Caſtle of the Star, is 
5 the Gafſaba , 


Fenn 1543, againſt this ci * 
KRebah, where there ſtill remains a fragment of the pier 


lies -gate, ox rather the Gate of the Sea, which, con- 


zoſe countries where the Mahometan religion is pro- 
d., b og iid ca | 
Some ye 


; * 4 the Teſeſſad, ſhould be the antient Icoſium, 


preſent name, which ſhould be pronounced Al-je-zeire, | 
fignifies an iſland, ſo called from being in the neigh- || 


. 15 


ile to the weſtward 


is tolerably good, fo that thirty men may walk abreaſt. 
re is a caſtle for the ſecurity of the road, but it 


i a place. of no ſtrength. Roth theſe bays are over- | 


looked by a ridge of hills, laying nearly upon a level 
he Caffahah already mentioned. To onveni- 


within a furlong of the Caſſabah, and connected with 
the bay. The other, called the Emperor's Caſtle, hath 
x full command of the Caſtle of the Star and the Sandy 
Bay rowar LANESERE 5 oonws co 2h 

The emperor Charles V. in his unfortunate expedi- 


inſt this city, landed his army at Ain- 


ppoſed to have been erected for that purpoſe. The 
tter to ſecure a correſpondence with his fleet, and to 
ſuccgur ee in their intended approaches towards 
the city, he poſſeſſad himſelf of the ridge already men- 


lill continues to he called after his name. ä 
1 855 the ſtrength and ſituation of Algiers toward 


tioned. where he built the inner part of the caſtle that 


24 pt towards. the ſea it is much better forti- | 


and capable of making a more vigorous defence ; 


for. the. .ecabr 1 this divifion. are all employed, 


and he guns of braſs, with every, thing ſuitable to 
ther, The hattery of the, Mole-gate, upon. the eaſt | 


angle. of the city, is mounted with ſeveral long pieces 
of.oxdnance,, ohe of which.hath ſeven. cylinders, . cach 
them three inches in diameter. | 
the. lochen af che harbour, is the battery of For- 


ers, the road 


354 TRAVELS: THROUGH: TE KINGDOM or AL OLERS,: 4% 
rated from the continent, In their records and publie 


—_ 


ing of 2 double raw of cannon, commands the en- 
5 of the port, and.the road r 
be port is of an oblong figure, one hundred and 


thirty, fathoms long, and eighty broad. The eaſtern 


ound. of it, which was formerly an iſland, is well 
* Gn ech by ſeveral fortifications. The caſtle built by | 
tes anjards,: while they were maſters of the iſland, 
and the two remote batteries erected within this cen- 
tury, are ſaid to be bomb proof, and have each of them | 


their lower embraſures mounted with thirty-ſix poun- 
ders; but the middle battery, which appears to be the 
oldeſt, is the leaſt defenfible. None of theſe fortifica- 


1 


% WIRE LEI 


o many men on board, that they are capable of 


evident, when we conſider there are always a vaſt num- 


+ 4 


but they are ei ; | ed, C 
with plaiſter, that we could not make any thing of 
them. Their officers who act in a civil capacity, are 
much the ſame. as in other parts of the world where 
the Mahometan religion prevails. 


Ib precs 7+ $8145 0900455 
ers, from its diſtance. and fituation, with re- 


which was forty-ſeven miles from Tepaſa Leo; and 
ſeveral authors inform us, that it was formerly called 
Meſgana, from an African famify. of that name, Its 


bourhood of the caſtern mound of the harbour, which, 
till after. the place was taken by the Moors, was ſepa: 


letters, they ſtile it the: Iſland, in the Weſt, to diſtin⸗ 
gpiſh * from anothet᷑ ef the ſame name near the Dar- 
anelles. 5 


The hills and valleys round Algiers are every where 


| beautified with, gardens and country-ſeats, where the 


inhabitants. of better faſhion refide during the ſummer 


ſeaſon. The country-ſeats- are little White houſes, 


ſhaded” by a, variety of fruit-trees and ever-greens, 
whereby. they afford a gay and delightful proſpect to- 
wards the 1 Fa The gardens are well ſtocked. with 
melons, fruit, and pot - herbs of all kinds ; and, what is 


|cbiefly regarded in thoſe hot climates, each. of them 


enjoys a great command of water from the many rivu- 
lets and fountains which every: where preſent them - 
{elves in this ſituation, e e ee ut 
The fountain-water uſed in Algiers is reckoned ex- 
tremely good, and is brought into the city through a, 
great number of pipes, from the ſources already men- 
tioned. Four miles to the ſouth of Algiers is the river 
Huratch, which riſes behind the mountains of the 
Beni-Monſah, and joining the Fig - River, runs through 
the richeſt. part of Metijiah It had formerly a bridge 
over it, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea. Bleeda and 


Neda are the only inland cities in this province, and 


are each about a mile in cireumference; but their walls 


being chiefly of ſand, cannot be ſuppoſed to contribute 
much to their ſecurity. Some of their houſes are flat- 


roofed, others like thoſe of Maliana, and all around 
ch are the inoſt beautiful gardens and rich plantations. 
uf a furlong to 


The branch of an adjacent rivulet may be carried 


[through every houſe and garden at Bleeda, whilſt the 


[ſeveral conduits and, aquaduQts that ſupply Media 
[with water, ſome. of which appear to have been the 


work of the Romans, are capable of being made equally 55 


ſcommodious. 


| us. Both . theſe cities lie over-againit the 
mouth of the Maſafian. Bleeda is five leagues diſtant, 
nder the. ſhade of Mount Atlas, and Media about 


jthree leagues beyond it, on the other fide of the 
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Jurjura, the higheſt mountain in Barbary, is at leaſt 
eight leagues in length, lying nearly. in a north-eaſt 
and ſouth-weſt direction. It is from one end to the 
other a continued range of naked rocks and precipices, 
and ſecures, by its ſituation, a great number of Kabyles 


from becoming tributary to the Algerines. Of theſe 


the Beni Alia and the Beni Siſtaka are the moſt noted 
on the north-eaſt fide, towards the Benikooſey, as the 
Beni Vali are to the ſouth-eaſt, : towards the walled 
Manſoure ; on which fide, near the middle, there is 


[likewiſe, a pool of good water, bordered round with 


arable ground. 


1]. The ridge of this mountain is covered with ſnow; 


and it is very remarkable, that the inhabitants of the 
one fide ſhould, maintain an hereditary and implacable 

animoſity againſt thoſe of the other, and are conti- 

nually at war, with each other, except during the 

winter, when the ſnow puts a ſtop to their hoſtilities. 
Jurjura, as well from its extraordinary, ruggedneſs, as 
from the ſituation of it between Dellys and Beujeiats, 
ſhould either be of the continent Mons Ferattus, 
mentioned by Strabo, or perhaps the whole. Eight 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of the Boudarna, and at the 


{like diſtance to the ſouth-weſt of Media, are the fruit- 


ful diſtricts of Wamre and Amoura, both watered by 
he Sane. as or ni 
I his river is chiefly collected from the fountains of 
Media; and near the weſtern banks of it, as it paſſeth 
through Amoura to join the Shelliffe, there are ſome 
conſiderable ruins, watered by a pleaſant ſtream. The 
Arabs call them Herba, a name common enough to 
other places, and which means ſomething broken vp, 
or pillaged. Several leagues to the ſouth of Media is 
fituated the Burgh Swarry Caſtle, in a province of the 
ſame name. It is a ſmall fort, built upon the ſkirts , 


Jof the Sahara, and was a few years ago one of the 
| frontier garriſons of the Algerines. | 


About, fix miles more to the eaſtward are the rocks 


ſof Tetterie, called by the Turks Tetterie Dork. They 


conſifts of a ridge of precipices, running parallel my 
nen TT 


le plains of Beric Hbleefb. They ane tuelvs miles 
88 ard die, if poffble, mots rugged" than Jur- 
jura. Upon the ſummit of chen there is a large pie 
of level ground, wit only ons Rarrom road Rading 
to it, Where, for the greater ſecurity, the walled Eifa 
have their granaties. N the walled Eiſt art the 
encacptnente of the Walled In Anne; the? principal 
Arabs in the diſtrict of Pitterie, properly £8 called, 


o 


cauſe it lies in the neighbour hee of this meuntam. 


Another cohfiderable clan of Arabs, made up of a 


Fariety of families, ſpreud themſelves (over! OGetolſa, 
Merch che Be h Swaary to the mountains of the Ani 


m 
ner, Aang "thirty2five- leagües td the ſouthward: 
There being no inns be ee eee og 
to encamp ih the evenings; but nothing is more dan- 

rous, becaule the Arabs have but one notion within 
chem, and thi is,; to ſteal? Alttisugk we had a guard 
along with üs, yet we were "frequently robbed i for 
the Are ſo cunning as to watch every opportunity. N 
NL Gag knen more 'to/the Touthward,” we 
cartie to a — mountains, where begins the 
country of the Beni Mezzoh, à tribe of tlie ſet of 
Melarti, which pays no tribute, itz members being] 
from time immemorial employed in the flaughter- 
hobſes öf the Alperines; but are hot permitted to ſet 
foot in tlie moſques. | They äre more ſwhrthy than 
the le inhabiting Getulia, farther to the north- 


1 


ward, from whom they are divided by a wide inhoſpi- 


tabs df fk l eine. 

The next province we viſited was Conſtantia, which 
is upwards of two hundred miles in length, and about 
one hundred broad. It is ſo fertile in corn and other 
fruits of the earth, that the governor pays yeatly into 
the treaſury at Algiers one hundred. thouſand dollars 
in money; whereas the bey of Titterie pays only 
twelve thouſand, and the weſtry bey between forty and 
fifty thouſand. The fea-coaſt is rocky and mouns 


tainous; but no part of the Spaniſh dominions ban 
de diſcovered from them, although ſome writers hu, 


aſſerted the contrary, probably becauſe they never were 
Tue river, called Bobberak, is the weſtern boundary 

of this province; and at a league's diſtance on the ſea! 
coaſt, at the foot of a'high mountain, the town of 
Delly riſes out of the ruins of an antient city, where 
juſt over the harbour, in an old wall, is a ſtatue 
much defaced, which ſeems to have been deſigned to 


repreſent a madona. The drapery. and features are 


very much damaged, ſo that it is indeed difficult to 
make any thing of it. The inhabitants here” com- 
plain much of the want of watet, which indeed is the 
caſe in general over the greateſt part of this province. 


We thought to have diſcovered ſome ruins ' here; | 


but they were ſo defaced by being incorporated into the 
walls of the houſes, that none of the inſcriptions are 


legible. Towards the eaſtern part of this province, 
mountains around it are couered with trees; andi the 


we viſited a promontory covered with ruins, and called 
by the Moors, Aſh-oune-mon-kar; and in ſight of 


it is a rocky iſland. In this iſland is a cave, Where, 
according to the traditions of the Romiſn prieſts; ſome | 


of their miſſionaries uſed to reſide. Here again we 
were continually in danger from the different tribes of 
Arabs, who continually infeſt this place ; for although 


the Algerines have a /garriſqn here, yet the numerous | 
tribes of thoſe a a it almoſt continually blocked 
T 


up. Here a market is kept, the buſineſs of which is 
conducted with great order; but no ſooner is it over, 
than theſe wild Arabs begin their outrages, and the 


day ſeldom concludes without ſome inſtance of their 


be 2 8 
, ae adjacent coun | eth a plenty of wax 
and oil, and the 1 good LOW which 
they make mattocks, ploughſhares, and other inſtru- 
ments, in which the 1 itants drive a conſiderable 
trade. This town ſeems to; be more antierit than 
Algiers, becauſe Abulfedah, an Arabian wreſtler, men- 
tions Boujecah, but tales no notice of Algiers; ſo 
that in his time it was either not built, or elſe it was 
in very little repute. The only thing remarkable 
here is the tomb of a certain ſaint, called Seedy Buſ- 
Vor. II. No. 65. | N 

| ; 4 


* 


* 


bouring ponds and marſhes, obli 
10 another place, called La Calle. Here is another 


ELSA T He ven dE TED orUNL en l 96g 
i te, ic ven geen ien reg doſort of people; ind 


ere, are ſtill Tome remains of an aquaduct, and 


| Srl other-eoins;/ 1) Bujeiat {8 ird by the Hdrope. 
| s; Buga. It is built ou the æuins of un hid vity; 


and im a fituntion very much heſembling Dellys, but 
the eirgumſt fence has been inudh larger than f ix is at 


preſent. 7 Great part of the wall is III! reinaiming; 


and is carried up to the top of the tnountainſ/” Herd 


commandling the city, and two at the bottom, to 
ſeeure the pot. Sir Edward/Spraggs onde cannoriaded 
this port, and the marks of his firing are ſtill wißble 
on the walls of one lof the caſt les. Ne i 527 34 

From this place-we tradelted through x great num- 
ber of ſmall b illages, in which we w nothing remärk- 
able; and eame to the river Zoore, whichiriſes among 
the mountains qt Beni Welboan and being carried 


| in its courſe through a high craggy tfagt of land by 


ſeveral; ima rivulets, at iengin empties itſelf into 
the ſea, being · firſt ſwelled th a very ebhfiderable friver: 
Ihe Arabs Who dwelt near this rivery live in cabes; 
andi if they eſpy a ſhip at a diſtaiiee in ſtormy weather} 
vaſt numbers of them flock to the ſhore, praying to 
heaven for. its deſttuction and there is no mercy to 


manity;! ſtrangers to the feelings df pity, and indeed 
ſuch ſavages, that they hardly deſerve the nam of men. 
Near this place, on à neck of land, between the 


| Auguſtine was biſhop ; and the Moors ſhewed us 


place here, according to theit traditions; His convent 


ſtood; for which we were ones to give them ſome © 
Ipreſents! It was called Hippo 


egius, on account of 
its having been once the refidence of the Numidian 
kings. That St. Auguſtine had à convent here, can- 


not be diſputed, "becauſe he rientioris it in ſeveral of 


his writings; and it is well known that celebrated 
father was a great promoter of the monaſtic lie. He 
had in his youth given himſelf too much up to plea- 
ſure; but about the thirty - ſixth year of his age he 
entered into holy orders, and was choſen biſhop of 
Hippo, where he was of great ſervice to the church; 
though indeed he was rather too ſuperſtitious, whi 


and partly owing to the warmth of his natural temper. 


Upon the whole, however, he was a very great man, 


and his excellent writings, in ſome parts, he that he 
had clear notions of the goſp el. 

Silius Italicus, ſpeaking of Hippo, Hays; it was 2 
place of which the Numidian kings were extremely 


{ fond; which we need not be furpriſed at, when wr 
conſider that it was well fortified, extremely. healthful, 
and. welliſitnated for trade, commerce; hunting, and 


all ſorts of diverſions. The proſpett of the ſea is the 
moſt grand and majeſtic that can be conceĩved ; "the 


places finely waterdd .... 2 nile 
'::Fravelling; along the codft, ! which is very ittegular 
by reaſon; of the vaſt number of capes, we doubled 
one of them, called Rofa, and entered a ſmall creek, 


| where are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of a tent, which 


formerly belonged to a French factory ſettled here by 
their African company; but the unwholſomeneſs of 
the place, owing to the damps ariſing from the neigh- 


ged them to remove 


inlet about fix miles eaſtward, where theſe French 
gentlemen have a magnificent houſe and gardens; a 
company of ſoldiers, a good quantity of armour, and 
ſeveral pieces of ordnance. They command the trade 
of the whole country. and reap vaſt advantages from 
the coral fiſhery, in which they continually employ 
at leaſt three thouſand men. They buy up all the 
corn, wool, hides, and wax, exclufive of every other 


guineas annually. Some of the tribes in this neigh» 
bourhood are ſubject to the bey of Tunis, and are 
e , eee 


| 5 ; dun 


are thiee cſtles / ontꝰ ow the; top of the mountain; 


be expected from them, for they are void of hu- 


rivers Sei-boure and Boojemak. ate ſtill to he ſeen the 
| ruins 66-'the /antient city of »Happs, of which St. 


undoubtedly, was the fault of the age in which he lived, 


perſon or power, for which they pay to the dey of 
Algiers, and to the chiefs of the Arabs} tive thouſand 
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rpm the ea ant all rhe Wey up to Seterf and j{ this place are 
88 the country is none continued chain, f 3 hat 


{doe e 


higb Bille, the acceſs. to Which bein De NO | arg filled arg gm, 1 10 rings 
* wa the inhabitants £0 the weſtnard pay nο regard near the river Zeng 1 5 18 
the Algerines,.1and befuſe to: pay them... taibute, [| ſelves, and thence are £ntire erg are, ſom 
Eau the aſt the Tanks bays abvaysa flying camp, ej 1 on the baphks of 85 er 
int we ſummer ſeaſon,! ongavhich account of 1] of thoſe; why 1 0 ut, nofle o them 
& Arabs are-obliged ta pay them ſome tokens of ho- went its puiicular x deſcription. | 
Ka eerie ſotenatous of: their nights that they 1 ves wehr vert fprak, is Gtuated 
never, pete. aig theſe demands till forced ta it by e WAY T. the ſea, Na Was * ancient 
the worde The proſpękt herk is the moſt beautiful times xerkoned one of the Apart cities of N 255 
that can he imagined, r the traveller is at once pre- I is abont᷑ 4 1 TORESs-/ 


ſented with a view of hills, vallies, rivers; gardens, 
ang Jong trafts of well cultivated landd. cc 1 
The moſt powerful tribe of Arabs in his province 
are the Zomowah, .xho' poſſe, u large tract of high 
mountains, from hence they frequently come in 
latge bodies and annoy the Turks, who might as well 
be {at home as e among. them, for MAG 
collect ſufficient 10 0 their Expentes. 
_ i +Hereris:a moſque pe 
ſepijicbre;of one-of-4heir; ſaints hut neither of thom 
contain any, thing remarkable. 
babit here dart al try werful. clan, being able. 10 
bring chree thouſand! 8 and fiſteen hundred foot 


KIT 24 


into the Held dignch as they: bve directly on the great | 


road: to Conſtantina;- they 


are y engaged in 


the meſt-excellecit fire-arms ; arid antong their moun· 


tens thete is à nartom defile, (which winds about | 


half a mile unden /a high precipice. It is in 2 
Elaces creed by à rock, — — 


ent hke- a door cafe, about the width of ſix or ſeven 
Arabs call Gmply the gates; [| deep 
ſtrength | 

. gie them the additional epithet: of | 
ere a handful of men tight: difpute the 


the; 


bet. Fheſe apertgren 
.confideration: of their 


but the Tarks, in 
and 
Iron. 
paſſage of a whole army, and: indeed there is ſome- 
thing horrid to behold ingoing through them. A little 


* there is another dangerous paſs, where the 


bes: npon a decepcridge of mountains, and ſuch 


Nee Ae 
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aeg 1641 
be Babes theſe eee . 


48115 


much addicted to robbery, that it is eee for a 


traveller to venture among them: they call themſelves 
a 8 it. may Dee dong: that they. have 


2 J . as 8 beiof no manner ofl uſe 


to them, they content theinſelves ning poſ- 
r ne e ee Mei bit by ſto 
who are both numerous and powerfub: in their mant 
ners they are infatnons toithe-laſt degree; for, contrary! 
to the law of Mahomet, they proftitute their wives and 
daughters to every one who will ive money for the en- 


1 


joyment of them. There are many ruins here, but none 
tithoſe: of Se- 


that claim the notice of a traveller e 
teef, once the metropolis of this part of Mauritania, 
and the Sitipha of the angients. This city was built 
upon a Pyar =; ame - about ping in circumference, 
but the Arabs have deſtroyedall:the-Roman works ſo, 
effectually, that they have not left a ſingle fragment of 
antiquity ſtanding. Here were ſeveral fountains and 
ciſterns in this city which were equally delightful and 
convenient, and from whence mater was conveyed to 
_ the houſes of the inhabitants, ae en now totally 
demoliſhed. 

It is remarkable chat the natives. nf the: bes coaſt are 
in general of a f complexion; with dark hair; 
but when we advanced up to the mountains, we found 
them fair and ruddy, with yellow hair. may this. 
circumſtance we are led to imagine that th 
remains of the Vandals, who united in . 

1 in * mountains. At e _ 


4 


a Tanketh 3 and the 
Ame Arabs who in- 


ED 


north yard: in. A Precipioe e 
| perpendicular. : +: 


Here we werg: Sand with \+ wot bedhtify 5 
1 {chape, raping of ons fied {gene of 2 1 5 
hills, grobes, y wed lands f and £xn 


tended ſo far, Hat it + in its extremity, to the 
eye; to thegaſtward, the, hroſpegt is houngded by an 
adjacent — rocks mugb | than the city, but 
towards the ſouth. caft the 7 is ore Sen and 


xefents - al difiagt;yiew of A aq dp. of, Scedy 
vgoure, and the penjnqulg of pq is ſepazated. from 
che eee, plains V a deep NM valley, per- 


| pendiculan on both fides, throughout which raps the 8 


wär, Their capital city is Gallay, Where they make 


tpices on every fade: that ſhould the tra- fift 
his way, he: will be 1 in ee af} 
oy: 4 | more ruinous condition than the ciftergs, but the re- 


chere are the remains of a la 


ee [the tribe of Amer, | 


river, and bete Wag, formerly Wund eycellen 
nanſhip- Silulard ice l Salt 
The neck, of and 4 dis { ſouth. Weid, nes 
ſtood the principal gate of the city, is about the ths rad 
of: half 2 $3 being-entirely covered with broken 
walls, cifierris, and other wing, Mbich zwe qoptnyced 
ul quite ns! x the . ren, e on ob thencs 
over a {hp in gr that runs 9204 SE with the 
rand 4 con = als V deſcribed, 28 HOW _ 
amientiy called/Citac 2 it has 
ita former grandaut A proſons.is ak bane hn 
a gontemptible village. oils: 
* e — ee her 2 15 je 15 
N ty in this place, patticulasiy ſome CLNCTAS, WW, 
ccems to have been placed about the middle of the city ; 
| they are about twenty in number, and ſome in axea of 
; py yards quare, having uponeather” them, the parks 
Hof Oman architecture, he aquaduc 10 i , ſtill 


. 


| maining fragments are ſuſſicient ta paint out that the 
| perſons who conſttucted them muſt have been en 
dowed with a large ſhare of public ſpirit. 
„pon the brink of a, precipice de the northward 
and magnzfiecat edi · 

Age, Where a Turkiſh garriſon is conflantly pt; 
Four af the baſes, cach fave feet in diameter, with theis 


f reſpective pedeſtals; are ſtill in their places, and ſeem 


to have appertained to the portioo: they, are @f a black 
ane littia iaferiar. to marble, hæmn in all. probabi- 
lity out of that range of precipices upon which they 
are founded. The 20 parts of ahe principal gates of 
| the city; which ate of a moſt bæautiful re ſtone, 
| notinferior to marble, are very neatly — and 
an altar of pure white marble eee pere of-the | 
neighbouring wall. 

The gate — ſouth ealt-is. of; the: fame fa 
ſkion; though much fmaller and laying open to the 


bridge, which according to the antients was built over 
part of this val The bridge was, indeed, a maſter - 
piece of its kind, having the and-columns of 


galleries 

its arches — — {ws and garlands; the key 
ſtones of the arches are extremely curious, all of them 
being adorned with carved work, and betwixt the two. 
principal arches. ia the figure of a lady treading upon 

two elephants, with a la:ge ſcollop ſhell for acanopy.; 
[the clephants; having abeir faces turned to; meet each. 
other, and the who as drefſed/in A:clofe» 
bodied garment, like the ridmg-habit.of our times, and 
no covering on her head, taiſes up her petticoats with 
her right hand; and looks fearſully upon the city: this 
group. of figures: in any other ſituation might he ſup- 


n  —M-ITC 2 


La 


{poſedita; have belonged to ſoma fountain, it haing well 
oven that ſometimes ſuch ludicrous ſigures ware en- 
and ¶ graued upon them ; and the reaſon was, that every at- 
N n ee DAE IST l —_— | 


i 
i i BY : 


TRAVELSOTHROUGH: THE KINGDOM or ALGIERS, 4% 5% 
the morals of the. people by gratifying their vicious paſ- [|once remarkable 3” this was the reaſon why they wer 


ei offi eee called Canurii. , How theſe people ſhould Have been 
A little below the bridge ger begins to run in ſo fond of what all the Europeans lock upon as carrion, 
a northern direction, in whit continues about a 


quarter of a mile, through; a ſubterraneous 


f : 7 
which nature ſeems providentially to have prepared Be N 
it; ſince other wiſe the waters muſt have formed a pro- ¶ article of their teligion. Unleſs this is allowed; we 
overflowed the country before they [| cannot admit anything in hiſtory ; but when it is once 
- | admitted, a thouſand obſtacles are cleared” up, *and'# 


gigious lake, and 
— — the ſea. ee H * , 4 ns, i fs £4 
Among a parcel of ruins to the ſouth weſt of the 
bridge, there ate the remains of à triumphant: arch, 
embelliſhed with a variety of flowers curiouſly carved: 
under the precipiee are ſeveral medicinal ſprings, near 
the monument of a Mahometan faint ; and about a 

uarter of a mile to the eaſt the Rummel falls from 
its ſubterranean paſſage in a fine caſcade, and all thoſe 


. ice, where if their brains are not knocked out, 


a Pprecipioe 
they: are furg to be , 160! 207 Hef 
Leaving! Conſtantine to the north weſt, we entered 
upon one of the moſt extenſive and the moſt fertile 
diſtricts in Numidia, peopled by a gallant tribe of 
Moors, who have often been of great ſervice to the 
Algerines, The whole of this country is well wa⸗ 
_ "tered; and had formerly ſeveral plantations of woods 
nnd trets. Here we had an opportunity of converſing 
with ſeveral of the Mahemetan err concerning. the 
truth of the Chriſtian: religion; but they are in 


ate guilty of capital offences are here-thrown over | 


een 
ſo ignorant, tat we knew not what to make of them. 


we are at a loſs to judge, but probably it was at firſt in 
conſequence of a religious ſentiment; for among the 
Heathen nations, meats and drinks always made an 


thouſand difficulties remove. Te: 
Having thus taken a view of the kingdom of Al- 
giers, and confidered- every thing in it worthy of no- 
tice, we ſhall proceed to lay before the reader what 
occurred to us in paſſing through the dominions of 
Tunis. Our defign was to give an exact deſcription 
of theſe countries, and to mention nothing as tru 
but what would bear the teſt of a public enquiry.” 
This is the more neceſſary, becauſe many romantic 
ſtories have been related by perſons calling themſelves 
travellers; whereas many of them were never out of 
their own countries. SIS: ig oor 
We muſt here obſerve, that the natives of Algiers 
hve extremely happy; for although the government 
is nominally deſpotie, yet it is not ſo in reality. The 
people; ſenſible of the duty they owe to the ſuperior 
ers, ſeldom take up arms againſt the government; 
ut when they are fo bad as to do ſo, a general revo- 
lution takes place. It is, in fact, a military govern- 


ment; and the ſoldiers can at all times difplace the 


When: we obſerved to them, that their religion could [| fovereign; and place another in his room, whenever 
not be of divine original becauſe it was propagated by it appears to be conſiſtent with their inte * 


fire and ſword, we. rectived for anſwer, that our reli- || We entered the kingdom 


gion had been propagated in a ſtill more cruel man- 
ner, though not origmally. Here we found that 
alluded to the papal perſecutions j and when we told 
them that popery had no further connection with 
Chriſtianity but its name, they only ſmiled, and faid 
that had we not forſaken (30d; he would never have 
given us up do ſo many deluſions. Lou are idola- 
<<: tors (faid one of the Mahometan doctors,) for you 
% worſhip images, although you know that it is for- 
% hidden in your on law.! Perhaps there might 
have been too much truth in this, but then it muſt 
be conſidered that the Mahometan did not know. any 
more of the Chriſtian religion than what he had ac- 

omiſh miſſionary prieſts. , 5 Sher 2 

The midland boundary of this kir is the river 
Serratt, the waters of which are brackiſh; and diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Me-jerdath. Near the weſ- 
tern banks of it, upon an high pointed mountain, 
which-can be approached only by one narrow road, is 
à conſiderable village called Callah, which on account 
of its ſtrength and ſituation ſerves as a refuge or aſy- 
lum for all the outlaws in Algiers and Tunis; and 
here they remain till they have either compounded for 
their crimes, or otherwiſe procured for themſelves a 
pardon. 
of the Algerines is Tepſa, where à garriſon is con- 
ſtantly kept, and here nw are ſome remains of anti- 
quity. The fituation is fine, and the proſpect is grand, 
in conſequence of the vaſt number of mountains that 
appear at a (diſtance. Here are many fine gardens, 
and when we conſider what delicious fruits they yield, 
we ſhall not be ſurpriſed to find, that the inhabitants 
of the country are become _ enervated and degene- 
rated from te dignity. of t 
ther loſt in ſtothful ſervility and ſtupidity. | 
A little farther we came to Biſcara, the capital of 

Zaab, where there is a Turkith 

an a ſmall caſtle, erected a few orgs. xs bey of 
Conſtantina, and the chief ſtrength of 
pieces of brafs ordnance, and a few unweildy mortars, 
which are mounted upon carriages. Allover this pro- 
vince, the footſteps of the Romans may be traced by 
broken inſcriptions and mouldering monuments, that 
bave partly eſcaped: the fury of the Arabs; and ſome 
ſtone cofiine have been dug up near the river of Ben- 
teaſe. The inhabitants of Zaab are, to this day, fond 


One of the moſt remarkable frontier towns | 


ir anceſtors, and altoge- | 


garriſon, who do duty 


it conſiſts in ſix 


_ in conſequence of his converſing with ſome | 


— 


/ 


of eating dog's fleſh; for which the Carthaginians were li decay in confequerice of the officiouſneſs 


and marſhes, that will admit of no cultivation, 


of Tunis, and traverſed 
a large tract of ground before ve met with any thing 
worth our notice. But before we proceed farther, it 
will be neceffary that we deſcribe the external bouns- 
daries of this place, which makes ſuch a figure in mo- 

Tunis, according to the moſt accurate computation, 
is a little more than two hundred miles long, and 
about one hundred and ſeventy in breadth. It is 


bounded on the ſouth by Tripoli; on the weſt by 


Algiers; on the eaſt by the province of Shekah, and 
on the north it is waſhed by the Mediterranean Sea. 
It ĩs not divided into provinces like Algiers, but into 
ſummer and winter circuits, becauſe the bey affigns 

theſe ſeuſons for his viſiting the different of the 
country, in order to colle& the tribute. In ſummer 
his journey is through the moſt fertile provinces that 


lie in the neighbourhood of Keff; and in winter he 


travels over Cairwan and Juraidie; and theſe two 
diviſions, which we muſt keep in view, while we give 
an account of this kingdom, will be found to cor- 
reſpond with many things we meet with in the claffis 
. 5 

. The ſummer circuit is much better inhabited than 
many parts of the neighbouring kingdoms, and bas a 
greater number of towns and villages. The people 


are alſo more chearful, more kind, and more courteous 


to ſtrangers, which can only be aſcribed to the executive 
part of the government being better attended to here 
than it is in ſome other parts of the country. The 
whole of the country here is extremely fertile; but 
ſometimes that fertility is interrupted by hills, rocks, 
nor 
any manner of improvement. FF 
This part of the country is watered by the refreſhing - 
ſtreams of the river Zaire, in which there is a final 
iſland called Ta-Barka, which at preſent is in poſſeſs 
ſion of the Genoeſe, and for which they pay 8 5 
annually to the regency; hut the coral fiſhery, whi 
was the chief object they had in view wheti they carne 
to ſottle here having failed, it is very probable that 
ſelf-intereſt will induce them to drop it as ſoon as tlie 


4 


ean have a convenient opportunity. | 


They have, however; built a good fort of fort, ſuf- 
fieient to protect Hier from' the incurſions of the law - 
leſs Arabs, as well from all other troubleſome invaders: 
This place, however, is not at preſent in aflouriſhing 
condition, and, probably, the Genoeſe trade will fal 


of their 
priefts,, 


Prieſts, in being ſo.affiduous to make converts. of the 
very prieſts know, that the poor perſons whom they 


place, we travelled about ten miles to the eaſtward, 
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what'fupplies theſe ciftertis afforded; but it is certa 

that at Algiers, a city now furhiſhed with tlie ſame eon 
veriences as Carthage formerly, the rainwater is 
feldon or 'weyer ſullient to ſupply the wants! of the 


poor ignorant Mahometans to papery, although'thofe' 


convert, muſt ſuffer death, and that under the moſt Ment te 
excruciating tortures. | NED RG n eh nene 9 people . anch i Carthage it muſt have been leſt ſo, when 
Having - ſeen every thing worthy of notice in this we confider that they were obliged to maintain a vaſt 
number of camels, horſes} mules} and aſſes.. 
where we arrived at a French ſettlement, and were ]| In vain did we look for the remains of public ſtruc. 
kindly received by the gentlemen of the factory tures ; they are all ſwallowed up in the-deluge of time; 

heſe gentlemen pay a conſiderable ſum annually to [| and Oarthagihian grandeur and Roman greatneſs, are 
the Turks for; the privilege of trading here; but it Both alike trampled upon by ignorant Batbarians. Or 


muſt be acknowledged, that no men in the world can] all the people recorded in hiſtory/ none were more 


be more polite and obliging to ſtrangers. 


| il barbarous than the Carthaginians, for they *ſactificed 
Upon à canal, between an extenſive lake and the || their owl children, and crucified the princes whom 

ſea, lies the antient city of Bizerta, being abbut.a mile they toe in war. Nay, to ſuch a Ache dle wey 
in eircumference, and defended towards the ſea by [| carry their notions in thieſe eruel affairs, that if any of 


ſeveral batteries. The lake has à communication their generals happened to he in tlie leaſt unſueceſsful; 


with the ſea, into which it empties itſelf with 2 great || he was inflantly put to death; But every perſon who 
force when the wind is high at the ſouth, On the ſis in the leaſt acquainted with hiſtory, knows theſe 
cotitrary, when the wind is northerly, the waters of || things; fo-thatwe hall not no infiſt on them. 
the lake are driven back by the violence of the ſea. || Travelling about eight miles ſouth-weſt of Cattliage, 

The channel of communication. between the lake || we come to the channel of Guletta, thar'joihs the 
and the ſea is the port of Hippo, which is ill capable lake of Tunis to the ſea, and on each ſide it is guarded 
of receiving ſmall veſſels, and was not only one of || by a ecaſtle. The lake was formerly large enough to 
the ſafeſt, but alſo one of the moſt beautiful havens admit /a numerous fleet of ſhips, but now in ſummer 
on the coaſt. Here was a large pier, which ran out I time the main channel of it is ſcareely more than fix 
into the fea, and thereby deſtroyed. the force of the || or ſeven ſeet deep; and for the ſpace of a mile or more 
north winds... However : : the Turks, in confequence within the banks, it is narrow and dry, being filled 
of their natural indolence, have let this place fall to || with what comes from the common ſewer of Tunis. 
decay; and thus a hayen 3s deſtroyed, which in other || In this Jake are 'caughe the largeſt and beſt / mullets 
hands would have been an ineſtimable treaſure. This || that are to be found bn the coaſt of Barbary and the 

place abounds with fiſh, fruit, corn, oil, pulſe, and || roes: of them, when ſteeped and preſſod, are confidered 
various other productions. lũhza a very great rarity, But the people are utter]y ig- 
From the gulph of Bizerta there is an extenfive || norant:of cookery, ſo that we were obliged te drefs 


- 


projet of olive plantations, and very beautiful groves. them ourſelves, or be either porfoned or ftarved! - 


It is bounded by a high ridge of rocks; and about two] The next place we viſited was Tunis; the capital 


miles to the ſouth are two ſmall iſlands, without any || of this kingdom, about three miles in cireumference, 
houſes. upon them: and there the Italian gallies lies || but not ſo popular as Algiers ;/ neither are the houſes 
in wait, in order to make captures of ſome of the Fu- ſo ſpacious and magnificent. It is ſituated on the 
nifian cor fais. [l' wveſtern banks of the lake, having Carthage full in 
Upon the fide of a ſpacious navigable baſon, formed || view ;; and when viewed from the fea, it appears as if 
by the river Merjerdah, lies Porto Ferino, where ſome || covered, with chalky cliffs, which probably induced 
years ſince there was à conſiderable city; but the place the hiſtorian, Diodotus Sieulus, to call it the White 
is at preſent only remarkable for its beautiful Cothon, City. The air is pure and extremely healthful, on 
which contains the navy of Tunis, and is-fafe from account of the vaſt number of aromatic herbs that 
the weather. The Merjerdah waters run with a fine grow in the neighbourhood; and diſperſe their re- 
meandring ſtream through a rich fertile country, and, freſhing fragrance all over the place. Were it not for 
like the Nile, makes encroachments on the ſea; by this, the air would be very unwholſome, on account 


heaping ſand and mud together in different places. of the vapours ariſing from the marſhy grounds near it, 
This is the famous Bagrada of hiſtory, on the bor- || which being in # manner ſtagnated a great part of the 
ders of which Regulus is ſaid to have killed a mon- year, becomes noxious! to thoſe: who do not take 


ſtrous ſerpent, which Pliny. tells us was one hundred || proper care of themſelves, ſo as to prevent the in- 
and twenty feet long. . Il ftuences of an infection. The water indeed is brack- 
It is certain that Utica, ſo much celebrated in the ||iſh, but if we except that, there are plenty of all ſorts 


Roman hiſtory, oy ſomewhere in this neighbour- [| of 8 N 
hood; but at this 11 


| ſtance of time it is in a manner he Tunifians are the moft civilized people who 
impoſſible to fix upon its local ſituation. Indeed this || inhabit the coaſt of the Mediterranean; for, inſtead of 


is not much to be wondered at, when we confider [| plundering their neighbours; they addict themſelves 


what encroachments the ſea has, from time to time, to trade and commerce, which induces them to culti- 
made upon the land: but this leads us to take ſome vate the friendſhip of the Chtiſtiaus. This is, un- 
notice of the ruins of antient Carthage: This cele-doubtedly, much to their honour; for by living 
brated city has undergone ſuch a variety of reyolu- |} honeſtly, they acquire reſpect even by.thoſe, who do 
tions, that to repeat them all would be to write a not chuſe to follow their example. Near Tunis is a 
moſt voluminous hiſtory. The ſea has ſwallowed up famous monument of a Mahometan faint, called Seedy 


part of it in ſome places, and in others it has retired || Dorde; but although one of the Mahometan faints 
and left it, as it were, naked and forlorn. There || might have been buried here, yet, upon enquiry and 


are no triumphal arches, no pieces of curious archi- [[examination, - we were fully convinced that it was a 
tecture to be ſeen here, whereby one might be able || Roman work, conſtructed long before the name or 


to aſcertain the identity of this famous city, which ||religion of -Mabomet. was known. | It confiſts of a 


once ſtood up as a rival to Rome in greatneſs. It fine moſaic pavement, wrought with great ſymmetry 
was built on three hills of an indifferent height, and and proportien, and the figures are trees, houſes, birds 
had a variety of ciſterns, which have eſcaped the ge- and fiſnes. The inland part is very fine, and the 
neral ruin, while few. remains of the other public column ſo beautiful, that they may be put on a toot- 
buildings are left. Near the greater ciſtern. are the ing with tolerable good painting. Theſe figures were, 


ruins of an antient and celebrated aquaduQ, which || undoubtedly,” deſigned as ſymbols, moſt of which 


undoubtedly was a work of extraordinary labour, and wee. out ſomething expreſſive of human actions: 
beautifully finiſhed with hewn ſtone. Il but to all theſe we are now in a manner utter ſtrancers. 


Almoſt every houſe was furniſhed with en for All around are the ruins of the antient Niſa, 
ſaving water, and of theſe there are ſtill a vaſt num- where there was once 2 ſaſe and commodious harbour 
ber of remains. It would be difficult to determine 


g 


3 further 


for ſtüpping. At a village, called Lowharea, a little 


farther on are ſeveral-ruins, butione of them have any into the ſea ; and upon the extreme of it is a bigh 

thing remarkable. This vill ſituate about a mile || watch tower, ſurrounded with ruins, that probably 

from the ſeaz and betwixt it and the ſea is a mountain {| belonged. formerly to the city built here by the empe- 
bollowed with great art, from the level to the height 

of thirty feet, and ſupported by pillars and arches, of 

which Gn parts remain ſtanding. | 


ror Juſtinian. The whole of the coaſt adjoining to i 
this place, is in general ſo dangerous for mariners, that 2 1 
i no ſeamen, who know any thing of it, will venture j 1 
About a league to the northward is Cape Bon, called into it, except in the moſt calm and favourable wea- [8 
by the antients the promontory of Mercury; and from ther; but while they lay at anchor, they catch ſo 4 i 
the top of this promontory, the hills of Timly may be || many fiſh, that it makes them in a manner amends for F | 
fairly diſcovered in clear weather. All around here, the all their trouble, VVV 
country is extremely fertile and beautiful. Nature The next place we viſited was Arfax, a pretty flou- 
diſplays herſelf in her gayeſt forms; rocks, woods, || riſhing city, and the inhabitants are induſtrious, becauſe 
bills, rivers, and even the ocean, contribute towards [| they do not labour under the fame ſcene of hardſhips as 
beightening the ſcene, and the numerous remains of 
antiquity every where to be met with, .convince..us, 
that here the Roman grandeur was once known. It 


thoſe in other parts of Barbary. The houſes in this 
gives a ſanction to/ hiſtorical records, and removes from 


city are but meanly conſtructed, being moſtly built ok 
our minds thoſe gloomy marks of ſuperſtition which 
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materials brought from a place at ten miles diſtance, 
namely, the antient city of Thena, much famed for 
its commerce, but now reduced to a heap of ruins. } 
are too apt to becl them; when not guided by The whole country around here is extremely barrensg - | MW 
reaſon, 77 Il for ſuch is the indolence of the people, that they are in * 
We viſited; Jerado, an antient ruined city, on the all reſpects ug to induſtry. Near to this place 
declivity of a hill, about ten miles to the ſouth-weſt, is Ma- hareſs, a ſmall village, where there is an antient — 
where there are ſtill ſome remains of antiquity. Near caſfle, and the remains of ſome ciſterns, ſaid to baye 
to this place is a lofty mountain, from whence there is been built by the Saracens, but it appears they are Ro- 
2 moſt extenſive proſpect on every ſide;; and all that || man works; for the Saracens. deſpiſed all the remains 
ſpace of ground that lies to the northward of the foot || of antiquity, and this is the reaſon why we cannot find 
of this mountain, is called Africa. It is probable, that in Turkey, or in any Mabometan country, thoſe 
it was from this ſpot that the whole Continent firſt re- | monuments which are ſo often mentioned in antient 
ceived.its name, but in what age that happened, can+- | hiſtory. N e boeflts er 256) 
not now be certainly known; poſſibly about the time Leaving the ſea-cogſt, and taking an inland courſe; 
that Rome began to riſe up into'a ſtate of grandeur, be- || we anchored in a ſhort time at Hadrah, which lies in a 
cauſe it is mentioned under that name by the oldeſt of || valley, and is watered by ſeveral pleaſant rivulets. From 
their poets or hiſtorians. Upon an old gate of Jerado, || the vaſt extent of its ruins this place appears to have 
there is a carving of a ram's head, from wheace we may been once very conſiderable in this part of the country z, 


inſer, that there was formerly in this place a temple de- for the foundations of ſeveral houſes, with a great 
dicated to Jupiter amm. [[ number of pavements and ciſterns, are ſtill to be ſeen ; 
Te next remarkable place we viſited was Suſa, a all which have the marks of antiquitix. 
very conſiderable city, where the inhabitants catrty on Here are alſo a vaſt. number of marble monu= 
a great trade in oil aud lemons. There are ſo many || ments, ſome of which are ſupported by four, and ſome 
fragments. of antiquity conſtantly to be found here, || by ſix pillars, and others are ſquare, with a nitch at 
that there can remain no doubt but it was once à the top. All the Greek and Roman inſcriptions are 
place of conſiderable repute, and much eſteemed in an- | defaced by the malice and ignorance of the Arabs, who 
dent i ©: 155 nay bh never pay any regard to thoſe precious relics of anti 
Ihe whole neighbourhood of this place is finely wa- quity, than if they were the work of yeſterday. Among 
tered, there being a vaſt number of ſtreams in the other remains of 3 here is a triumphal arch, 
adjacent parts, and this in a great meaſure contributes [| in memory of Severus Pertinax, but there is no inſcrip- 
to promote the health of the inhabitants. tion left upon it, to inform us by whom it was con- 
Trayelling about five miles farther, we came to a I ſtructed. | x E e We | 
pleaſant villa 


ge called. Monaſteer, bordering on the The next place we viſited was Kaer-wan, a popu- 
ſmall cape, and not ſeeming to lay any,claim to anti» |} lous city, and walled round. It is ſituated in a plain, 
quity. It commands the — of . which, was and carries on a conſiderable trade,  Abaut a furlong 
probably the northern mound of the Cothon, great part || without the walls, is a capacious ciſtern to receive rain- 
of which {till remains, in ſpite, of the devaſtation of water; but on account of the heat in ſummer, it fre- 
time, and the encroachments made by the ocean. It ¶ quently: dries up, or becomes ſtagnated, which creates 
was built of mortar and pebbles, ſo firm as even to be [| agues and other diſorders among the people. Here are 
equal to a ſolid rock. ., g. [[I ſome fine remains of architecture, and a moſque, ſup- 
The next place we. viſited, was. Medea, on the ſea- || ported by five hundred granite pillars, ſaid to be the 
| coaſt, and ſince a place of ſome repute. The avenue |} moſt magnificent ſtructure of that nature in Barbary, 
of the port is an hundred yards ſquare, and forms a and by the devotees . accounted the moſt ſacred, All 
key within the walls of the city, but is at preſent too the inſcriptions here are ſo much defaced, that no per- 
ſhallow for veſſels, except thoſe of ſmall burden, There || ſon. can make any thing of them, fo that we are left in 
are, however, ſome antiquities here, and nothing can || ignorance „ of the city. 
ſo much tire the mind of a traveller, who knows any || It is remarkable, that all along through Africa, the 
thing of antient hiſtory, as to know or diſcoyer that it }| monuments and remains of antiquity, are more defaced 
was at this place Hamilcar made his ſon Hannibal || than in any other parts of the world. The reaſon is 
ſwear, that he would never make peace with the Ro- plain, the Goths and Vandals made ſuch devaſtations 
mans. i 14 12 here, that nothing eſcaped their fury; and this hap- 
Near this place is Elalia, where there are many || pening about the decline of the Roman empire, to- 
ruins, but they are in general ſo much defaced, that || wards the middle of the fifth century, every thing con- 
little can be made of them. Some of theſe ruins con- || tributed to bring about a general devaſtation. Wh 
lift of eiſterns; and, on viewing them, we are filled || At Spaitla, the antient Suptula, among other moul- 
with ſome notions of the antient Roman -grandevr. || dering ruins, there is a grand triumphal arch of the 
The Turks, however, who are ſworn enemies. to every || Corinthian order, conſiſting of one large arch and t 
thing in antiquity, have mutilated them in ſuch. a man-, ſmaller ones on each fide, and from it, all the way to 
ner, that we lament the loſs, while we are laughed at || the city, there is a black ſtone pavement, guarded on 9 
in making our enquiries. This town is fituated in a || each fide by a parapet wall, for the more convenient : 
fertile plain, extending a conſiderable way in length, || paſſage of heroes who triumphed, At the end of the 
and the ground around it, notwithſtanding the indo- || pavergent, you. paſs through a ſpacious Corinthian, por= 
lence. of the people, is finely cultivated. Near it is || tico, into 4 noble area, where there are three renowne@ 
Cappadocia, a.ſmall tract of land,firetehing a great way | temples, with many pediments and entablatures, toge- 
i Vor. II. No. 65. | 9 3 1 28 25 ; T e "ther 
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$jo TRAVELS THROUGH TAE KINGDOM OF ALQIERS, &. 
| } palm- trees, vines, 


| ther With a vaſt number of öther decorations.” All theſe 


three buildings have, in ſome meaſure; eſeaped the ra- 


vages of time; and when we confider how often the 


country has changed its maſters, we are rather ſurpriſed 


to find them in ſuch a ſtate of perfectiun. 

Travelling more to the weſtward, we came to Truz- 
' 22, Where we ſaw ſeveral vaulted 

were perpetually filled with ſulphurous ſteams. T heſe 
ate much frequented by the Arabs, for the benefit of 


1 _ they are of great ſervice in the eure of | 
1 


many derts. The river Meeguleel waters the 
neighbouring country, and the Arabs contrive to make 
it overflow many tracts of land, Which are ſeldom or 


ever refreſhed with rain. On the banks of this river, 


near Truzza, are the ruins of à large city, but there 
are no inſcriptions to be met with, to inſorm us what 
was its name, or by whom it was buille. 
More to the ſouth-weſt, on à precipice that hangs 
over the river Derb, there is a large arch of Attic ſtruc 
ture, ſupported by Gothic pillars, and adorned with 
defigns in the Corinthian faſhion, ' It was built by 
Manlius Felix; and in the plain below there are many 
tombs, upon which are ſeveral Latin inſeriptions, but 
they contain nothing remarkable, Here, and through- 

gut the whole neighbourhood for ſeveral miles, 'are a 
great many villages, neat each of which there are ſome 
plantation of oranges, which renders it extremely de- 


”_ 


: 


Shtful and pleafant.' 0 Ck 
The next plice we viſited was Jemme, the ſame that 


yet it abounds with a vaſt rumber of antiquities, ſuch 


chambers, -which | 
among their plantations, 


i 


| dates; which they exchange 


and th 


| the common'price 
| around this place, 


alm iadeed moſt forts of fruits: 
Theſe plantations A Mreſhed by a fiream, collected 
ſtom two fountains; ohe of them in the centre of the 
city, and the other in the citadel: The former is (tilt 

alled round; and diſcharges itſelf into a large baſon; 
contrived for Bbathing. Theſe two fountains "uniting 
form” a ſtteam; which the inhabirants partition out 
| There are many altars and 
gran ite pillars among the walls of the houſes and the 
eitadel, which; when in their proper places; muſt have 
bern great ofnaments to the city, but moſt of the in- 
ſcriptions upon them are de face. 

Here we entered into what is with great propriety 
called the dry/eoutitry; and the firſt place we arrived 
at was Eb-Jereed, a large town, the houſes in which 
are all built of mud, and the roofs ſupported by palm- 
trees. Interſperſed among thoſe houſes, we frequently 
found pillars of granite -matble, with Roman inſerip- 
tions upon them, which may ſerve to ſhew, that this 


| place was once in more repute than it is now. The 


trade carried on at u Ke inhabitants is in 
ö for wheat, barley; and 
linen, with other neceſſaties brought from the conti. 


guous parts. The dates of Tozar are moſt eſteemed, 


, 


n 


are exported to Ethiopia, where they are ex- 
changed for black ſtones; two or three quintals"being 
2 for one. The whole countr 
5 


4 


| | 


Cxfir calls Friſtra, and although it is now in ruins, || 


extremely beautiful, for althoug 
the ſun beums are 
make amends. 


Heree, vet the cooling plantations 


as pillars, altats, and a ſpacious amphitheatre ; but in and ſeparated by palm-trees fixed at convenient dif. 


a late revolt of the Arabs, Mahomet Bey blew up four | 


of the arches from top to' bottom, becauſe the rebels 


had turned it into a fort. From what ftill remains of || not for the 


it, nothing can give us a more exalted idea of Roman 
greatneſs, . Part of the platform, and many of the ſeats 
are ſtill remaining, and in the centre of the area there 
is on d E e 2 * : ©." * . * 
pillar, chat ſupported the awning, may probably have 
beth 1 % ²˙² 
By comparing this 
ture, it appears to have | 
the Antonines, agreeing pot 1 
workmanſhip with the ſtructuręs of that age; and as 
the elder Gordian was proclaimed emperor in this city, 
it is not improbable, that out of gratitude to the place 
where he received the diadem, he might have fou 
ſome public buildings. Upon one of the medals of the 
unger Gordian, 'there is the figure of a theatre, not 
itherto Wr 6 the medalifts, and probably 
it way allude to this place. 
Six miles more to the ſouth-eaſt, we viſited Rugga, 
the antient Carragu, where we ſaw the remains of a large 
ciſtern, that formerly ſupplied the whole city with wa- 
ter: this has been a very curious ſtructure, and the 
pillars that ſupported the roof, are ſtill e 
Ea, which, from its lonely ſituation, is probably 
the Thala of the antients, is tuated near Rugga, and 
was once the largeſt city of Bizacium, but at ' preſent 
all the remains of its grandeur” confift in a few granite 
and other pillars, which by fome extraordinary chance 
'Haveeſcaped the devaſtation of the Arabs. Tt hath been 
extremely well watered, for beſides the large brook that 
runs under the walls, there have been ſeveral wells 
within the city, each of them ſurrounded with a rail, 
and vaulted over- with a cupola. This and a good air 
are the only benefits that can be urged in favour of its 
ſituation ; for, excepting a ſmall piece of well cultivated 
round, the reft of the neighbourhood is poor and 


ren. ; , TY 5 1 . 

T There are ſeveral frightful precipices to the weſt- 
ward, and beyond there is an extenſive deſart, almoff 
parched up by the ſcorching heats of the ſun. While 
we were in this province, we could not vifit the curio- 
ſities; having to viſit Gapa, the Capra of the antients, 
and formerly one of the beſt fortified cities of J ugurtha, 
It is built in a ſolitary ſituation, on ariſing ground, in 
the midſt of mountains, from, whence there is an ex- 
tenſive ptoſpect. All around are plantations of olives, 
3 , 


. 


chis with ſome others of a ſimilar 8. 
dare been built about che time of 
ach In proportion and| 


tances,. for the direction of caravans, and for this rea- 
ſon the road is called the Lake of Merks. Were it 
guides, the quickſands would make the 
paſſage extremely difficult, it being from eaſt to weft 
twenty leagues, and in ſome places fix leagues broad. 
In this Jake are many ſmall iſlands, one of which is co- 


well hewn out of the ſolid rock, whence the vered with dates, and theſe, according to a tradition 


of the Arabs," fpring from the ſtones of the fruit which 
an Egyptian army brought hither” with” them, and 
planted for the ſake of nouriſhment, oo 
From this place we travelled from El-Hammah, full 
thirty miles oyer an inhoſpitable deſart, without either 
wood or water. This is a frontier town belonging to 
the bey of Tunis, and is very antient; for bere is a 
caſtle and a garriſon kept by the Turks. The houſes 
in this town are ĩn general poor miſerable huts, thatch- 
ech with ſtrawy, and have walls of mud; they are in ge- 
neral about twelve feet ſquare; with banks auen 
around them, for the convenience af thoſe who come 
to bathe, | which is frequent enough here. | 

In moſt of theſe towns and villages through which 
we paſted, there is a houſe" fer pune for the reception 
of à traveller, with proper fervants to attend him; and 
all this is done at the expence of the community. In 
Furky there are many cara vunſeras, but here there are 
but three; ſo: that unleſs à traveller can procure a 
lodging, he is obliged to pitch his tent in the open 


fields, and there he muſt remain- till morning in great 


danger of being aſſaulted by the wild Arabs, who 
imagine that all thoſe ho have tents are perſons of 
fortune, and confequently have great riches, of which 
they think to make a oe F 
1 few years before we vilited this country, ſome gen- 
tlemen, who had come from Europe, found what is 
here repreſented reduced to practice. They were go- 
ing to vifit AbyMinia, and in the re 'of their tra- 
velling they were one night obliged to encamp; but 
before morning the Arabs came and murdered every 
one of them. Indeed this is frequent in the country; 
and therefore thofe who travel ſhould take care when 
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meg en every thing curious telated by them. 


. of the prineipal perfons that had an opportunity of vi- 


— 


TRAVELS THROUGH DIFFERENT PARTS OF AFRICA. 77 


vreateſt ſufferers, although we took all the care of them 
we poſſibly could ; for we gathered ſtubble, graſs, and 


every thing elſe for them we could think of, before we 
had ſo much as conſidered whether we had any provi- | 


ſions left for ourſelves, --In the whole of this country 
we met with a large ſhare of barbarity and diſhonefty; 
and although we endeavoured to conduct ourſelves 
wich the utmoſt 8 yet we frequently found it 
rather imprafticable, oo oo, . 
T nere is one rule to be obſerved in travelling through 
dreſs, This prevents them from being conſidered as 
ſingular, and conſequently they often paſs 3 the 
country unnoticed, ot at leaſt they are not conſidered 
as ſtrangers, Tue people believe them to be Turks 
like themſelves, and therefore they take little or no 
/ ISPS ES ets |; 
Tue Arabs ſeldom follow any ſort of employment, 


this country, and that is, to haye always on a'Turkiſh | 


| ſettled habitations, When no temptations to plunder | 


lead them abroad, they remain at home in a ſtate of 
indolence, repoſing — under the ſhades of 
ſome of their trees. They have no reliſh for domeſtic- 
pleaſures. and they * ſeldom converſe with their 
wives and children, I heir greateſt pleaſure conſiſts 
in roving abroad, and hunting wild-fowl from one 


to every thingy and indeed this ſeems to have been 
the practice of the Turks from time immemorial. _ 
Such is the account that Dr. Shaw has given of 


when we conſider thing, we muſt be naturally 
led to acknowledge, many of their practices are 
conſiſtent with 2 things that we frequently find 
mentioned in the Old Teſtament. The abſtract we 
have given is juſt and fair; and now we ſhall proceed 


to relate what ſome other travellers have ſeen of the 


but cove about from one place to another, without any 
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rr HE characters of theſe gentlemen are ſo well eſta- 
1 bliſhed in the literary world, that nothing can be 
added to them. Sir George Sandys was fon of Dr. 
Edwin Sandys, archbiſhop of York, who had ſuffered 
much for his religion; and this George, his ſon, was 
not only as good, but alſo well acquainted with every 
part of human learning. The other gentlemen were 
equally. reputable, and therefore we ſhall proceed to 


We ſhall theiefore begin with Marmol, who is one 


4 


5 King the kingdom of Morocco, 


> began our journey at Hec, the moſt weſtern 


province of Morocco, which is als. | gps moun- 
tainous; and there we ſaw vaſt numbers of goats, 
horſes, wild aſſes, and a variety of other animals, of 
which there are vaſt numbers here,  '. 

* Great quantities of barley grow here, but we could 


neither find wheat nor oats, Which is the rather re- 


 markable, becauſe the latter, for the moſt part, thrives 
beſt on barren ground. They have vaſt numbers of 
| bee-hiyes, from which they gather great quantities of 
| honey, ſo that much of their trade conſiſts in exporting 
war, which brings them in a conſiderable revenue. 
 'The natives are a warlike people, but brutiſh and un- 
civil to firangers. Their valleys being well watered 
with ſprings and rivers, might make good vineyard 
and gardens, but they negle& both; neither do they 
plant olive-trees, for what oil they uſe is made of the 
kernel of a certain fruit that grows upon a tree called 
2 The fruit is as large as a common apricot, 
and contains nothing but a ſtone, covered with ſkin, 
and, when ripe, ſhines tranſparently in the night. 
The goats feed « upon it, but are not able to break the 
ſtone, ſo that the natives gather them, and extract the 
oil above-mentioned from them; but it has a moſt 
Tank, difagreeable tafte. | | 


* 


The inhabitants are ſo ignorant, chat not one of 
them can read or write, except a few of their prieſts, 
whoſe example and precepts are a ſtanding rule to all 
the people in the country z for although they all pro- 
feſs to be Mahometangs, yet they know very little of 
the alcoran. They wear no ſhirts, becduſe they have 
no linen but what is N at ſome of the inland 
towns, and that is generally purchaſed by the people 

vl quality, They have neither hats nor caps on their 


% 


interior parts of Africa. | 


F 
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heads, but only waollen follers, about half a fo 
broad, which they roll five or fix times about their 
heads, in the form of turbans. The fineſt of theſe 


fillets are of cotton cloth, ſtriped with red, with taſſels 
hanzing down on each fide. 


? 


married men not only ſuffer their beards to grow, but 


Mahometans will be diſtinguiſhed in the day of judge- 
ment. Thoſe who Hive in Tities and towns live more 
decently than the other; for they wear doublets of 
woollen cloth, with long ſkirts and woollen fleeves, 
and a great many buttons on the breaſt, with a caſſock 
above all, rather finer than the reft.* Their women 
have long and large ſhifts, and a fort of veil, which 
they calf haygue, within doors; if are ladies of 


half filk, which they faſten upa their breaſt with a 
filver buckle. Upon their arms they have filver brace- 
lets, and large filver rings upon their aneles, beſides 
ſeveral other rings of gold, ſilver, or iron, accordin 


to their ability. The gentry lie under a fort of tapeſtry, | 


but the common people have nothing to lie on beſides 
bullruſhes or goat-ſkins, with which they cover them- 


jealous of their wives, who are commonly handſom 
and of a clean, white, and ſanguine complexion, 


T heir ordinary food is barley-meal, which they 


either bake into cakes in an oven, or in an earthe 

pan, and eat it hot with butter, honey, or oil; or 
ſometimes with goats-fleſh ſtewed. Sometimes the 

boil the meal with milk or freſh butter, and fo eat it; 
but their xacida is a piece of paſte, or dough, boiled 
with water and falt, having a hole in the middle filled 
with butter, or oil, in which they dip their bread when 
they eat it, and then they drink up the broth. When 
ground, and the earthen veſſels being placed in the 
middle, they graſp at the victuals with their right 
hand, it being conſidered as diſhonourable for them to 
make uſe of knives or ſpoons, or to touch it with the 
left hand, becauſe with that member they waſh them- 
ſelves; and ſo nafty are they, that they never wipe 
their hands after they have been at an entertainment. 


The whole of this prorine i ntreamiy well peo. 


pled, 


- 


place to another, They eſteem their horſes as ſuperior 


theſe people, and of their manners and cuſtoms; and 


DYS, Mc. MARMOL,. 


The young men ſhave their heads and faces, but 


alſo let a little tuft of hair grow on the crown of their 
heads; and this is the mark, they ſay, by which the 


quality, they cover themſelves with half linen and 


ſelves. The men are of a robuſt conſtitution, but oQ | 


they eat, they fit. down, both men and women, on the 


* 
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| pled, being full of large villages; but the inhabitants 
i the molt turbulent wretches in the world, for they | 
live in continual war with each other. Their arms 


are three or four darts, with ſharp ſteel points, and a 


poniard, bent like a fickle, which cuts in the inner | 


Inde; and to theſe they add ſeveral ſlings, tied about 


their middle: luckily, however, they have acquired 


Tome knowledge of fire-arms; but their progreſs in 
military diſeipline has been very trifling. 


In fighting they always betake themſelves to ſteep 
und inacceſfible places, from whence. they tumble | ; 
of Tedneſt. At a ſmall diſtance is Alguel, a, very 


wn ſtones upon their enemies; and upon an attack 
they make ſuch a noiſe, that one would take them to 
be much more numerous than they are: and what we 
have here ſaid of theſe people may with great propriety 


tbe applied to all the inhabitants of this kingdom or 


empire of Morocco. Bi 
Tedneſt, the next 


at only a few miles diſtance. All alon 
this river are beautiful gardens, and delightful planta- 
tions, laid out in the moſt agreeable manner. 
All the houſes are built of wo 
are covered with plaiſter. Moft 
this country are ſhepherds and labouring men, who 
ſpend their time in the fields, and the reſt are tay:ors, 
carpenters, and ſmithsz to which we may add ſome 
Jews that are goldſmiths, and ſome merchants that 


ſell the broad- cloth made in the country, and trade in 


purchaſing linen cloth imported from, Suſai, where 
the European merchants exchange it for wax and lea- 
ther. This city has but very few conveniences, for 


there are no baths, inns,-nor hoſpitals, except in' 


Goree, for ſuch poor people as paſs that way. There 
are two hundred Jewiſh families geſiding in one quarter 
of this city, where they are allowed to obſerve their 
own law, for paying about ten ſhillings a year to the 
governor; but beſides this, they are loaded with the 
moſt enormous taxes. Indeed this is not much to be 
wondered at, for theſe pepple have been oppreſſed in all 

ages, and in all nations, ever ſince their city and tem- 
| ple was deſtroyed by Titus. All mankind ſeem to 
join in treating them with contempt, and the miſeries 
they have ſuffered; are ſo great, that humanity ſhud- 
ders back at the bare recital of them, becauſe t 
a difgrace to. human nature. . 3 
_.. Tedneft, though a place of conſiderable ſtrength, 
bas eee ee ſeyeral times; and it was once re- 
duced ſo low, as to become a receptacle for wild beaſts. 
But the adjacent country being fertile and populous, 


it was ſoon after rebuilt, and became famous for its | 
commerce. From this time it became a place of great 


repute, and was conſidered as a royal city, but ſtill it 


is much inferior; to ſome others in Morocco.  Xeriff | 
Mahomet pitched upon it for the place of his reſidence, 


and adorned it with 2 fine palace and moſt elegant 
gardens, through which he contrived to have water 
conveyed. It was bis place of arms againſt the Ara- 
'bians, who infeſted his province, under the conduct of 
an e captain, who was a vaſſal of the king of 
ortugal. 6 | 
This captain being a mortal enemy to the Moors, 


and a particular friend to the Portugueſe, he marched: 
againſt Mahomet, who was then at Tedneſt, accom- 
panied by his two ſans, with the flower of his army. 


Upon their arrival at the head of four hundred Ara- 
bian horſe, and three thouſand Mooriſh ones, with 


ht hundred Arabian foot, the Xeriff marched out 
of Tedneft with four thouſand horſe, and meeting the | 


vanguard, commanded by the African eaptain, was 
- Touted before the Portugueſe general came. up with 
the rear. Ss e ee 3 
In this battle he loft eight hundred men, beſides two 
hundred that were taken priſoners ; and upon that he 
and his two ſons. betook themſelves to flight, The 
victors having poſſeſſed themſelves of a booty of three 
thouſand head of cattle, ſmall and great, befides a great 
many horſes, camels, and mules, marched up to the 
city, and took it without the ſmalleſt oppoſition.  Af- 


ter that it continued in the hands of the king of Por- | 


place we vilited, is the capital of | 
this province, and is watered by a fine river, that runs 
the banks of, 


od, and moſt of them. 
FR abitantsof 


ey are 


ö 


| 


| 


! 


| the walls, and by his 


tugal, as well as many other places in this country, 
till the Xeriff having drawn together an army, reco- 
vered it, ſo that his poſterity. enjoy it to this dax. 

In the ſame neighbourhood we viſited Agabel, a 
ſmall fortified town, which was likewiſe taken by the 
above-mentioned general, who was the firſt that ſcaled 
ſonal bravery not only aai- 
mated his men, but aſtoniſhed his enemies. This 
town was afterwards retaken by the Moors, and is 
now in their poſſeſſion; for it has been its fortune al- 
ways to fall into the hands of thoſe who are maſters 


ſtrong town, built on the top of a high mountain, and 


was once attacked by the Portugueſe; but the Moors 
acted in ſuch a courageous manner, that the 


aſſailants 
were' obliged to retreat with diſgrace, _ . 
 Abaut twelve miles farther along the coaſt, we ar- 


| 


— — 
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rived at Temleth, an ancient city, Where there is a 
ſmall harbour, with an old caſtle, built in ſuch a man- 
ner as to have the command of the ſhipping. This 
town has undergone many revolutions, and it was once 
taken and deſtroyed by the Portugueſe, but ſince that 
time it has been new peopled, and here we found the 
abitants extremely civil. The country adjacent is 
very fertile, and the mountains produce vaſt quantities 
of honey, which becomes a confiderable article of com- 
merce, the honey and wax being bought up by the Eu- 
ropean merchants. a : 

But the principal ſtrength of its neighbourhood con- 
fiſts. in the dependence it has on the caſtle of Teſgdelr, 
where the governor reſides, and where juſlice is at all 
times adminiftered. Neat to this is another caſtle, 
called Culchyat, built by one Omar, a Mahometan 
-preacher, and it has always been of great ſervice in 
keeping the people in a ſtate of ſubjeQion. A little 
farther on a promontory, ſhooting out into the ocean, 
is a little town called Teftone, with a pretty good har- 
bour, where the European merchants uſed. to land their 
goods. It was formerly called the port of Heriultus, 
and at preſent is a place of conſiderable ſtrength, its 
walls and tower being built of brick and free-ſtone; 
and formerly a ſtrong caſtle was kept here, the ſoldiers 
being ſupported from the duties that aroſe from the 
wax and honey exported to Europe, or to any other 
parts of the world. At preſent it is ſubjeR to the em- 
peror of Morocco, and a governor refides in it, with a 
ſmall garriſon of ſoldiers. The inhabitants are in ge- 
neral civil to ſtrangers, ſo that thoſe who viſit the coun- 
try need not be under any apprehenſions of danger 
from them. The bee- hives here are in a manner in- 
numerable, for moſt of the country is covered with 
them. The honey and the wax-are both ſuch articles 
of commerce, that one would be ſurpriſed, why the 
people do not become rich in conſequence of export 
ing the fruits of their labour, But then it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that theſe antient people are ſubjected to the 
payment of ſo many taxes, that mer ſcarcely know 
what is their own, It is the duty of a ſovereign to 


| | 


1 


give his ſubjects any ſort of indulgence to let them live 
in peace, and enjoy the fruits of their labour; but 
whenever the iron head of tyranny extends itſelf, fo as 
to trample on the natural rights of mankind, than the 
people become diſpirited, and fink down into a ftate 

T Heat 
The next place we viſited in this extenſive kingdom 
was Sus, which contains a vaſt number of diſtricts. 
The weſtern part of the country is a fine plain laying 
along the banks of the river Magerib, and the waters 
are conveyed to the neighbouring villages. The inha- 
bitants are richer than thoſe of many of the other pro- 


vinces, for beſides their large ſtocks of corn and cattle, 
they deal in ſugars, boring ood mills for that purpoſe, 
ever fince the Portugueſe firſt invaded them. The va- 
riety of revolutions that have taken place in this coun- 
try, are almoſt inconceivable, for it has been conquered 
and re-conquered many times. When the Xeriffs 


conquered it, the brother of the chief commander took 
poſſeſſion, and gave it to his younger ſon, on condition 
of his paying homage, which he did for ſome time, till 
at laſt he drove his 


elder brother out, and made 


himſelf 
41 + 5 _ 


maſter 
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master not only ef all the province, but pf ſeveral others 
quantities of indigo, alum, and ſeyeral other articles 


which are extremely: valuable in commerce, and theſe 


are ſold once every year to the merchants reſiding at 
the ſea-port tons. WhO ſend them to Europe 
In travelling — this province, we came to Ze- 


| chieb; 4 ſmall towa, But fambus on-account of its vaſt 


number of ſugar mills, firſteſtabliſhed here bya Jew, and 
which have ſince turned to a conſiderable advantage. 


The inhabitants of this town are extremely quarrelſome, 
and always falling out among themſelves; but the go- 
vernment, in conſequenee of treating them with great 
ſeverity, have at laſt. made them obedient to the laws, 
and they are now good ſubjects. Here are vaſt num- 


bers of Jews conſtantly reſiding, all of vhom are mer- | 


chants, and they carry on a conſiderable trade. There 


is ſomething in this part of Africa, that, notwithſtand- | 


ing its being ſo much ſubject to be burnt up as it were 


by the ſcorching heat of the ſun, yet appears delight- | 
| ing can bly be. more 
pleaſing than to go from the ſultry heat to che cooling 
2 Hey | | Ty {| cunning, aud: very knaviſh. f 


They are cloathed decently enough in their way, | 


ful to à traveller; for nothing can 


Made. EEE ' g | 7 0 0 
Travelling ſtill more to the eaſtward, we came to 
Jurudent, a city of conſiderable repute, where an ex- 
tenſive commerce is carried on. It is well fortified, 


and little inferior to ſome of the prinripal cities in | 


Africa, there being large magazines in it, and here a 
governor conſtantly reſides, whoſe authority extends 
all over the province. "6 . 


Some are of opinion, that this town was founded by 
the Moors, but the whole of the architecture ſerves to 
point out the c y; and there is the greateſt reaſon 


to believe, that it was built by the antient Africans, | 
long before the Mahometans came into this part of the 
in this town far ſu- 
erior to any we had hitherto ſeen in Africa. The 


world. We found the buildings 
ts were welt paved, and the whole plentifully ſup- 


lied with water. Here a court is held, where juſtice | 
: Ea; and conſidering every thing conſiſtent 
with the nature of a deſpotic government, the place is 
as agreeable as cquid reaſonably have been expected. 
- As chis city lies near the foot of mount Atlas, ſo we | 


find a few years ago another ſmall town was built in 
its neighbourhood ; and here is a commodious har- 
bour, where ſhips may ride in ſafety. It was firſt erected 
by 2 Portugueſe gentleman, who had eſtabliſhed a 
ſiſhery on this coaſt, and called it the Houſe of a Chriſ- 
tian, or rather the Chriſtian's reſidence. From him it 


was purchaſed by the king of Portugal, who conſidered 


it as of great advantage to promote the trade of his ſub- 


| jects, but it has ſince been retaken by the Moors. A 


—.— of Moors is continually kept here, which 
ryes to keep the wandering Arabs in a ſtate of fub- 


jection, but {till theſe wretches commit depredations | 
on all they meet with. The Moors here are but little | 
acquainted with military diſcipline; 'but then it muſt 


be remembered, that thoſe who oppoſe them are equally 

ignorant with themſelves. ' There are ſome circum- 
nces relating to the hiſtory of this place, that might 

afford entertainment, but we ſhall not be too laviſh 
in repeating them. FECT] 

- Muley Hamit, a powerful African prince, laid 

fiege to this place, and continued before it no leſs than 


* 
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to make two of his Naves lie with her by force; In 


this extremity the lady conſented to lay with the con- 
queror, upon condition he would marry her, and 


fuffer her to continue a Chriſtian. All this was com- 
plied with, and for ſome time hoſtilities ceaſed; but 


the Moors ere ſo much diſſatis ed, tliat her huſband 
was obliged to ſeek to prevail on her to declare, that 


ſhe had embraced Mahometanifm; She being then big 


with child, complied with his requeſt, and after her 
delivery, both ſhe and her child were pbiſoned by the 
reſt of his wives ; but before her death, ſhe declared, 
in the preſence of her ſlaves, that ſhe died à Chriſtian, 


and had ever been ſuch, but that ſhe could not refuſe | 


to make a ſhew to the contrary, eſpecially as her fa- 
ther was then in priſon. This ſhe-:defired them to 
make known to the world; and ſince her death, her 
huſband ſent her father, with ſome other Chriſtian 
ſlaves, to Portugal. | ot 


LE: 264-40 334 £24. $4 SIS 
The next province we viſited.was Morocco itſelf, 


which gives name to the whole kingdom, and is at 
preſent extremely populous. The inhabitants of this 
country, who live in towns and villages, are extremely 


and they have ſeveral regiments of horſemen diſciplined 


according to the faſhion of the country; but the inha- 


ſeven months; and after the loſs of thirteen thouſand | 


men, took it upon the accidental blowing up of a bar- 


rel of gunpowder which was under a bulwark, and | 
made a breach in the wall. At that time the Portu- a 
| % was Ali the ſon of Aria, who commended one hun- 
John de Carval, a man of the moſt unparalleled cou- | 
rage, who had ſignalized himſelf e thirty 

f “be digged for watering them. I married to hun- 


gueſe governor had a daughter, who was marrieꝗ to 


Moors wich his own hand in one day, and fought 
upon his knees after he was wounded in both his legs, 


inſomuch chat the Moors were obliged to kill him at a 
diſtanee with darts, for no body durſt come near to 


touch him. 


rageous hero, he was ſo taken with her beauty, that 
he inſtantly offered to take her into his ſeraglio; and 


upon her refuſing to gratify his defires, he threatened | 


bitants of the mountains near this place are little bet- 


ter than ſavages. Before we arrived at the metropoli- 


tan city, we viſited the ruins of Agmet, once a place 
of great repute, but now fallen to decay. Here is a 
ſpacious lake, which reeeives a large collection of wa- 
ters from the neighbouring ſtreams, which deſcetid 
plentifully from the mountains. It ſeems to have been 
the work of antient times ; for it has every thing about 
it to point out that it is not natural. Here the country 
begins to put on an agreeable eee e and ſuch are 
the number of different ſorts of fruit that offer them - 
ſelves to our view, that we were noways ſurpriſed that 
the people have been reduced to ſuch a ſtate. of W- 
maniſh effeminacy./- + all, $5700: $6117 
Morocco, the capital city, from which the kingdom 
or empire derives its name, is the moſt beautiful and 


the moſt ntly fituated in the whole extent of 
Africa. he ſtreets are broad, and in ſome: of the 


antient buildings we ſaw tables of alabaſter, with in- 
ſeriptions on them in Arabic letters, importing, that 
they were built by the tribe of Luntum, in the reign 
of Joſeph Abu Techeſiers, who, to catry on the work 
with the greater ex 
ſlaves in the building of it, and made it the place of 


his reſidence. It is ſurrounded with delicate walls, 


made of chalk and fand, mixed with a rich ſort of 
earth, which renders the cement ſo hard, that when 
u pick- ax is ſtruck upon it, it caſts fire like a flint, 
and, conſidering the ungommon height of theſe walls, 
it is very remarkable that there is not ſo much as one 


breach in them, ' notwithſtanding the city bas been 


ſacked and plundered. - 


The whole conſtruction of this tovia ſnews the 


amazing kill of the architect, and is an object vo 


of imitation by the moſt polite people in Europe. It 
1| has twenty-four gates, and at one time contained not 


leſs than one hundred thouſand inhabitants. It is in 
a manner impoſſible, from its preſent ſtate, to form a 


ons notion of its antient grandeu.. 

e 

placed upon an antient tomb, with an inſcription in 
Arabic, of which the following is a tranſlation: I 


% dred thouſand men; poſſeſſed ten thouſand horſes, 
** and in one day cauſed. one hundred and one pits to 


<< dred girls, and was always faithful and victorious, 
being one of Jacob Almanſor's twenty-four generals. 


66 ese me.” Din. 2 2 TS 
From this epitaph, it appears that the hiſtorians 


or African prinees, ho have ſo often croſſed the Me- 
9 MN. | diterranean 


pedition, employed thirty thouſand 


re we ſaw a pillar of alabaſter as high as a man, 


The fortieth year of my age put an end to my life; 
| | | ogy pt; I may whoever reads this epitaph, pray to God to 
When the Mooriſh general ſaw the lady of the cou- [| ** 1 Lat, 04.4366 12 


have not exaggerated the grandeur of thoſe Mooriſh 
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no one has preſumed to touch them. 
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*Siterranean Sea, and eſtabliſned colonies" in Spain. there is now a" large magazine fot arms and gun- 


If one general in twenty- four had the command of 


one hundred thouſand men, what an amazing army 
muſt the ſovereign have had in che whole! For it is 


neceſſary to obſerve, that among theſe people, and 

throughout all antiquity, no generals had commiſſions 

unleſs they had at the fame time a eommandG. 
Tbe temple of Hah, or rather Ali, was built many 


centuries ago, and is indeed a magnificent ſtructure. 
Jacob Almanſor having taken the city of Seville in 
Spain, he ſpoiled the great church of alf its ornaments; | 
and, not ſatisfied with that, took the pillars of the altar 
and portico along with him to adorn this temple. | 


The ſpire of this temple has upon it four balls of gold, 
faſtened upon an iron ſpike, the loweſt and largeſt of 
"which will hold eight buſhels of corn, and the reſt are 
in proportion. The body of theſe balls is of copper, 


but it is covered over with gold; and the African hiſ- 
torians tell us, that Jacob Almanſor's women gave 
all their ear-rings and other jewels for this pious uſe. | 


In this perhaps there may be ſome miſtake; for when 


we conſider what vaſt *#riches' the Moors took out of | 
Spain, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed to find them throwing | 


them away in unneceffary decorations. * © ” 


However, the vulgar people, who, like all other Ma- 
hometans, are very fuperititious, believe that theſe 


-globes were made by ſpirits in ſome remote part of the 
-world, and brought hither in the ſame ſupernatural 
manner; and they believe that thoſe ſpirits ſtill wait 


to guard them from every ſort of injury. When king 


Naur was attacked on all hands by the Arabians, the 
Portugueſe, and the King of Fez, he would fain have 


taken them down, and paid his troops with them; 
but the inhabitants remonſtrated, that rather than the 
honour of their city ſhould Ls fo far ſunk, they and 


their children ſhould be ſold as ſlaves. However, 
Muley Hamet lately took down the uppermoſt ball, 


and ſold the gold of it for twenty-five thouſand piſ- 
toles ; after which, to appeaſe the people, he cauſed | 


the copper body to be gilt and put up in its place; and 


hanged up in the moſt barbarous manner, upon the 
ſpire of the temple, the Jewiſh goldſmith who by his 
own order had purchaſed the gold.” The people had a 
cher, that theſe waters come from Mount Atlas, which 


ſuch an opinion of the ſanctity of the gold, that when 
the Jew was banged up, they believed it was done by 


the interpoſition of the ſpirits who guarded the place. | 


_ | Soon after this affair happened, the prince loſt both 
his crown and his life; and the people imputed his 
misfortunes. to this ſacrilege, ſo that ſince that time 


There were formerly two large apartments in this 


city, which were ſet apart for thoſe Chriſtians called 


Muſarabians, whom the king of Morocco employed 
to ſerve him as ſoldiers; and there they were permitted 


to live with their wives and children in the free ex- 


erciſe of- their religion. Theſe Chriſtians: were called 


Muſarabians becaufe they underſtood the Arabian 


language, and they were brought from Spain by Ja- 
cob Almanſor, as a guard for his perſon. Their 
number in general amounted to about five hundred 


Toledo, where the Muſarabian ſervice, and the Gothic 
ceremonies, do ſtill take place. „ 
In 1219 St. Belaid, a Spaniſh prieſt, and five others, 


vient over to Morocco to preach the goſpel, but the 


Moors put them to death for inveighi inſt the 
er Aan: Mahometrt. e ee . 

At that time Don Pedro, the king of Portugal's 
ſon, happening to be at Morocco, brought away the 
relies of theſe, martyrs, and had them interred: in the 


Chriſtians had ſuch reſpect with the Spanith princes, 


- Tn the place where theſe Chriſtians were murdered. 


= 


! 


powder ; but in 1509 a dreadful flaſh of lightning ſet 
fire to the whole; ahd it was blown up along with 
ſeveral of the neighbouring houſes. Formerly the 
Jews had a particular ſpot allotted them for: their re- 
| fidence in the neighbourhood of this city; but the late 
emperor ordered them to remove to a greater diſtance, 
chat they might not lead the Moors over to their re- 


1 another. 


church of Coimbra. From that time the Muſarabian 


that they procured liberty to build a convent for Grey 
Friars in Morocco; but the Moors becoming trium- 
phant, they were all put to death. 25 1 


b 


horſemen, well mounted and well paid. They con- 


tinued a long. time in this ſervice, till they were re- 
called by. John I. king of Caſtile, who beſtowed. upon 
them many valuable privileges. The name of Mu- 
ſarab is ſtill perceived in ſeven popiſh churches in 


liglon- The place of their preſent refidence is walled 
round, having only one gate, that leads to their bury- 
ing ground. | Moſt of theſe Jews, like their brethren 
in other parts of the world, are merehants or uſurers; 
for except it be in a little of the jewellery or toy way, 
we never find that any of them are engaged in mecha- 
| nical employ ments. Many of theſe Jews engage in 
the management of the public revenues; and every 
Jew pays an annual tax of a ducat for every perſon he 
,, 4h onions: 

In the middle of the city is a piece of ground raiſed 
higher than the ſtreets, and this is the place where 
their criminals are executed. There are conſtantly a 
number of gibbets fixed, and criminals hanging upon 
them. Some of theſe wretches hang by the feet with 
their throats cur; and others are hung up by one arm, 
with their bellies ripped open. This is the way of 


| puniſhing: criminals. when there is no proſecutor be- 


ſides the civil magiſtrate; but when there is a private 
proſecutor, he muſt become the executionet himſelf, 
which he generally does either by ſmothering, or cut- 
ting his own throat. Sometimes they run him through 
the body with a ſpear; but any criminal may purchaſe 
his life if he has money. 1 dg: 
One of the moſt remarkable things in this city is 
a lofty. edifice; containing a general ciſtern for water, 
which may ſerve to ſhew, that theſe people, although 
now ranked among the number of infidels, yet were 
once not only well acquainted; with the arts, but like- 
wiſe had the means in their power to turn them to the 
moſt properadrantages: > nb ono tin for rg 
This ciſtern receives no leſs than four hundred 
aquaduds, which lie very deep in the earth; and, ac- 
cording to the common tradition, they were conftrutted 
by twenty thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves. They add far- 


PR St. 


is at ſeveral leagues; diſtance; but this is not true, for 
ſeveral men have from time to time been put. into the 
aquaducts, with torches in their hands, in order to 
trace the ſource; but all of them pretended they could 
not get along, ſome for one obſtacle, and ſome for 
owever, the late emperor. cauſed the 
ground to be digged for upwards of five leagues, and 
{| found that the waters did not come from-ſuch a 
diſtance, but that they were a collection of ſtreams, 
| gathered together not far from the city. This was 
done in ſuch an artful manner, that ſuppoſing a foreign 
enemy ſhould have come to the city, it would 
not have been in their power to deprive the people of 


water. Some alterations have ſince that time taken 
place, and new aquaducts have been contrived to 


convey water from Mount Agmel to Morocco, which 
runs above fifty miles, and water all the plantations 
as they go along, and are an ineſtimable benefit to the 
people, who otherwiſe would be deprived of the ne- 


ceſſaries of lifſ : cls 0} 7 

The inhabitants of Morocco are a proud ſort of 
people, and mortal enemies to the Chriſtians. They 
wear caſſocks of coloured cloth, embroidered down to 
the feet with ſmall pieces, cut in the form of lozenges, 
over which they have veſts of fine camblet, or filk and 
worſted ſtuff, I hey have ſhirts and drawers of white 
cloth, and ſcarlet caps, with White turbans. The 
women are very civil and - airy, and their; dreſs is 
either of filk or linen, reaching down to their knees. 
They wear no drawers as the women do in Fez, nor 
do they go on viſits, except by permiſſion of their 
huſbands. They are permitted at all times to go to 
the moſques, or places of public worſhip, and on ſuch 
occaſion they are obliged to go to the baths, ſo that 


che reſtraint upon them is not ſo great as ſome Euro- 
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peans are apt to imagine. 
8 DE 3 When 


When they go to the baſha, they have their faces 
ſo carefully vailed over, that no perſon can know who 

they are; Which indeed ſeems rather an idle ceremony, 

becauſe as there àre none but perſons of their own 

ſex preſent, ſo conſequently they may ſpeak their ſen- 

timents to each other without reſerve. It is certain, 

that the people here live in a vety luxurious manner, 
and probably this is one of the reaſons why they are 

ſuch mean, cowardly, effeminate wretches. 
It is almoſt impoſſible to expreſs what ſtore of pro- 


all ſorts of ſweetmeats, they bave an almoſt inex- 
hauſtible quantity of veniſon and wild fowl. The 
town is the moſt populous in all Africa, and the peo- 
ple, although not gentle in their manners to ſtrangers, 
yet live very happy among themſelves. This is, 5 
Lag; one of the ends of government, and ſo far it 
ought to be approved of; for there are particular times 
and cireumſtances that require particular arrangements 
in the adminiſtering of public juſtice, and in the man- 
ner in which we ſhould treat ſtran gers. 
Leaving Morocco, which is, eee one of the 
moſt beautiful places in the univerſe, we came through 
groves and plantations to the province of Geſucela, 
where we found the inhabitants to be a wild barbarous 
crew of people. It is not enough to ſay that they are 
cruel to ſtrangers, for they are continually quarreling 
with each other. They have here an annual fair, 
which commences on Mahomet's birth day, according 
to their traditional account, and continues two months. 
During this fair, they entertain above ten thouſand: 
foreign merchants, and obſerve a very regular order; 
although at other times they are the moſt brutiſh peo- 
ple in all Africa; but then it ſhould be conſidered, 
that in this caſe ſelf-intereſt becomes the predominant 
motive in their minds. | b 
Moſt of the tradeſmen here are copperſmiths or bra- 
fiers, for it is but a few centuries ago ſince the 
Africans knew any thing of the nature of metals, ſo 
that theſe men are held in great eſtimation. The in- 
habitants of this province lived formerly without any 
ular form of government, but at preſent they are 
fubjeRt to the emperor, who being no ſtranger to the 
great ſervice that arts muſt always be of to his country, 
not only grants them his protection, but likewiſe 
ſeveral privileges, ſome of which are ſuperior to what 
the reſt of his ſubjects can claim. 1 
The next province we viſited was Duguela, which 
is thirty leagues in length, and twenty-four in breadth. 
It is one of the firſt provinces in the empire, becaitfe 
it affords all the neceffaries of life. Its plains are 
delightful, and the mountains very beautiful, from 
whence there are the moſt extenſive proſpects. In 
the plains we met with ſeveral wandering tribes of 
Arabs ; but although they are by nature thieves, yet 
when a traveller preſents them with a ſmall preſent, 
they generally go away contented. Some of theſe 
Arabs have villages here ; but they are of ſuch a roy- 
ing diſpoſition, that they move from -one place to 
another, and there is hardly a poſſibility of knowing 
where to find their fixed habitation, for indeed they 
have ſeldom any. 1 | 
la this province we came to the ee Safia, called 
by the Africans, as well as by the Portugueſe,” Aſa- 
pheia. Some are of opinion, that it is one of thoſe 
cities which Hannibal, the great Carthaginian general, 
built in Lybia, by order of the ſenate; but of this 
we have no certain authority. At preſent the city 
has very good walls, but it is not fortified in a regular 
mannet᷑; for around it are ſeveral riſing grounds, fo 
that it may Toon be taken by an enemy. In antient 
times it belonged to the kings of Morocco, and at that 
time its trade was extenſive, for the Spaniſh merchants 
imported cloth, linens, and other goods, in exchange 
for wax, indigo, gums, and other commodities. But 
civil wars breaking out in the province, .ſome of the 
factious parties called in the Portugueſe to their aſſiſ- 
tance, who were very ready to countenance ſuch an 
F in order to eſtabliſh their own grandeur. 
he whole of this province is extremely delightful, 
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and here we would beg the reader to ſuſpend his 
li 


ment till he has put all theſe accounts together. 
viſions they have here, for beſides” dates, fruits, and 


75 
whether we conſider its abundance of woods, moun- 
tains, vallies, rivulets, or its beautiful villages. The 
people are numerous, which always Wy out, that 
whatever the ſpirit of government may be to foreigners, 
yet it is mild at home, for population will never ge 
on where cruelty is exerciſed. But we fhall have oc- 


caſion to take ſome further notice of this country in 


the words of ſome gentlemen who have viſited. it later; 


Judg* 


It is much to be lamented that the government of 
this kingdom is too defpotic to admit of the people 


| making any regular improvements either in the arts, 


or in ſuch things as conduce towards promoting the 
happineſs of the country. The climate, in ſome mea- 
fure, makes the conſtitution and men become weak 
and puſillanimous, in conſequence of their having for- 
gotten or neglected to improve all their valuable qua · 
lities which ſhould adorn them as rational beings. But 
this cannot 'be aſcribed to the climate, for it is well 
known, from what remains we now have in this 
country, that the antient inhabitants of it were no 
ſtrangers to thoſe arts which adorn and poliſh human 
manners. On the contrary, they have left many 


{monuments of their grandeur behind them; but this 


leads us to give fome account of *the-kingdom of Fez, 
into which we entered after we left the territories of 


Morocco. 

This kingdom is but little known to the Europeans, 
and yet ſeveral very learned gentlemen have left us 
various: compoſitions of it. Among theſe we have 
that of Leeos, whoſe accqunt we ſhall now follow, 
and the rather, becauie this gentleman viſited it in 
antient times; and conſidering what has been written 
by all our modern travellers, we ſhall the more eaſily 
come to the truth, for analogy is the beſt way to re- 
ſolve any problem or ſyllogiſm in logic. EE 

We entered this kingdom by crofling the river 
Ommirabib, and the firſt place we viſited was Temeſne, 
fituated in a plain country, and furrounded by many 
olive plantations. The buildings in the town have 
nothing in them remarkable, being moſtly compriſed 
of bricks dried in the fun, ſo that the rain waſhes 
great part of them away. Al along here are a vaſt 
number of ruined caſtles, which may ſerve to ſhew, 
that whatever the people are at preſent here, yet in 
former times they were equally as warlike as thoſe who 
lived in colder climates. In former times it contained 
no leſs than forty cities, and above three hundred 
caſtles; but moſt of theſe are now fallen to decay. 
About three hundred years ago, an apoſtate Mahome- 
tan ſtood up, and pretended that he was a real pro- 
phet. He perſuaded the people to y no taxes, and 
after a long war with the king of F ez, he had his 
title to the government and an of the province 
conferred by a treaty of peace. He continued in 
poſſeſſion of theſe territories till Joſeph, king of the 
tribe Lunhire, having built Meroao, ſent ſeveral Ma- 
hometan doctors to perſuade the people to pay ho- 
mage. Upon that the people roſe in a tumult, and 
ſlew the ambaſſadors, and the governor marched with 
fifty thouſand men againſt Joſeph ; but Joſeph in the 
mean time carried fire and ſword into other parts of 
the province, and murdered all who came in his way, 
women and children not excepted, and he levelled the 
towns and caſtles to the ground. On the other hand, 
the governor of Fez fled with his fifty thouſand men, 
but being obliged to run-up ſteep mountains, moſt of 
them periſhed. The havock made among theſe peo- 
ple was ſo dreadful, that the whole place was in a 
manner depopulated; and Temeſne, the capital, be- 
came, for ſome time, the habitation of wild beaſts. 
At laſt king Manſer, having returned from Tunis, 
gave the poſſeſſion of it to ſome Arabians, whom he 
had brought along with him. . 

It is neceſſary to obſerve here, that the Roman arms 
penetrated into this part of Africa, for the city of 
Anfu, on the ſea coaſt, was built by them. Here are 
{till to be found ſeveral marks of Roman grandeur,” 
ſuch as baths, temples, ports, pillars, and arches.” 
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_ They wear 4 very, deccnit apparch, and trade with 
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were many learned men, and the place was adorned 
ih temples, N and all ſorts of 


F From' Anſu we travelled to Rebat, à fmall town, | 
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The inhabitants are both, civil. e ace lat life in inis province; put this leads us to fa lor. 
* els. * Vert thing concerning the capital. LIB IEF 52185 kalt 4 3 wn 
Fes, ſo much celebrated ih hiſtory, was founded 
about. the latter end of the eighth century, and cone 
cerning of this city are many traditional accounts, nont 
of which can — on; but wwe Thall here ſelecc 
as many articles as we believe will be ſupported by 
rational evidence. Idris, the founder, was one of 
the immediate deſcendents of Mahomet, both by the 
father and mother: for after the death of Mahomet, 
Tres Ihen the wage „ out between his deſcendents, ont 
| public buildings: of the family of Ali, ſon-in-law of che impoſtor, con- 
Thete were hops and warehouſes led with ſuch ar- tinped at Ehnudina, and left, hekind him two ſons, 


ticles as tlie place affords, fuch as fruit and wines, {| who growing into favour with the people, were there: 
* ich brought in a vaſt revennve. 
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upon perſecuted, and one of them being taken and 


r 
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the Engliſh and Portugueſe. Adjoining tg the city is 
2 ine fertile plain, extending near, e miles 
in length, producing all the neceſſaries and comforts of 
Ble to the inhabitants, who ſeem to live here ina: 
greater fate of happineſs than any others in Africa. 
Here, while the place was ſubje& to the Romans, | 


r 0 | hanged, the other eſcaped to the mountains. 
atuated on a rock, and juſt where a large river empties [ This Idris dwelt, upon Mount Zaron, about thirty 
welt imo the ſea... It Nas built by Munro, king of miles from Fez, and governed that country with the 
Moroces, while he was in poſſeſſion of Granada, and ftricteſt juſtice, both. in civil and 1eligious. matters. 
1 oi of Spain. It was defigned as à frontier || Dying without legitimate flue, he left one of the 
Wn, from, whence be might be ready, at all times? female ſlaves big with child, who had been converted 
to pour iir forces upon the Chriſtians. , He adorned. it from Chriſtianity to Mahometaniſm. The young 
with palaces, moſques, eolleges, hoſpitals, baths, and || ſlave being delivered, the people named the child Idris, 


= built a Krong tower Without the walls on the ſouth- [| in naemory of his father, and took great care of his 


= * 


fide. | This tower is the moſt ſtupendous building we { education, according to the manner of their country; 
ever law, and from the top oi it is an unbounded proſ- || for they trained him up in all ſorts of uſeful learning, 
ect... It is built in r taſte, and the wind- till he arrived at years of tnaturi tx. 
ng ſtaixs are ſo broad, that three horſes may go abreaſt [f This young man having, been early ermered into the 
together. Great encouragement was given to people to army, became a famous Warrior before he was fifteen 
ſettle here, fo that in a ſhort time the town became [| years of age ; he added new conqueſts to his father's 
extremely popular, particularly with all forts of artiſts, || dominions, and formed the reſolution of building 
A camp was every year formed in the neighbourhood ; || new city; and for that reaſon pitched upon the ground 
and becanſe the water of the river is brackiſh, con- where Fez now ſtands, by reaſon of its. plenty of 
duits were made to convey it from other parte. II ſprings, and the conveniency of am adjacent river and 
' But after Manſer's death, this noble water - work was f| wood. Accordingly. on the eaſt bank of the river a 
Jerolithed, and ever fince. the town has | dwindled [| town was built, containing three, thouſand. families. 
away in a moſt remarkable manner, fo that at preſent || After the death of this Idris his ſon built another town 
there is not above a tenth part remaining of what was [| on, the oppoſite banks of the river; but a war break- 
in former times. This king Mauſer cauſed. the city ing out, Joſeph king of Morocco was victorious, thirty 
Sella, which ſtands in the nezghbourhood of this || thouſand of the inhabitants were put to the ſword, and 


Place to be walled round, and for the conveniency of þ| both-the towns united into one city, Re Tag 
his. army, built in it 2 noble hoſpital, a ftately pa- Fez is built upon z great number of bills, ſome 


, and à magnificent temple, within which was:a large and ſome ſmall; but in the places around it are 


| finall neat chapel, where be ordered by his will that no curioſities whatever. The river enters the town 


his. corpſe ſhould be interred : accordingly he was bu- by two branches, the one on the ſouth, and the other 
ned there, and not only his 'own. relations, but alſo on the weſt. It diſperſes itſelf into a variety of ſtreams. 
many of thoſe kings who ſueceeded him, made choice || throughout every part of the city, and this water is 
KN place to have their remains depofited in.  f{conveyed to all ths public buildings, which is attended 
From this, place we travelled to Thagia, a ſmall [| with many advantages. to the inhabitants of this coun- 
town, but famous for the birth-place of a Mahometan || try, eſpecially when it is conſidered that health induces 
faint, who, according to their traditions, wrought a [| them to bathe, while at the ſame time they are con- 
E number of miracles, and here this perſon lies I ſtrained to it from motives of religion. | 
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ied. _ After the ſolemnization of Eaſter, the inha-{| Moſt: of the houſes. in this city are built of fine 
bitants of Fez make an annual viſit to this tomb, al- þ| bricks and ſtones, curioufſy painted, and the po:tals 
though it is ſituated at the diſtance of no lefs than one || are richly adorned. The inſide of the roofs of thelr 
hundred and twenty miles from that capital; but that || houfes are ernamented with gold, aaure, and ſome other 
is nothing, where the leading principle is ſuperſti- || colours, and the floors have carpets laid upon them. 
WO ES nd tt | Pe i <4 THESE 2 — 
They perfo rm this pilgrimage in fifteen days, car- high, and the chambers. have on every! air- 

ir enn and Ae a along oy them; ¶ caſes. The doors of the chambers are bigh and wide, 


- 


and the pilgrims are ſo numerous, that one would take and the houſes of the people of higher rank are for 


them for an army. There are few other places in this the moſt part beautifully adorned - with carvings in 


province that merit a particular deſcription, . but there wood. Each chamber has a cloſet in the wall, cu- 
are.a.vaſt number of villages ſcattered up and down the || rioutly painted; and indeed the inſides of their houſes 
country, adorned with vineyards, which gives the are, in general, embelliſhed in the moſt curious manner. 
whole a moſt beautiful appearance, without connecting Some of the houſes have ſquare ciſterns before them, 


* any ideas of. grandeur, utility, or beauty, than what with cocks that convey the water into marble troughs. 


will at all times take place in the human mind, where [Web the conduits are full, the overflowing water 
tbeholds honeſt induſtry. 1... [mans by certain pipes into theſe ciſterns ; and when 
. The next province we viſited was Fez, properly ſo || the-eiſterns are full, it is carried off by other paſſages 
called ; and the firft province we arrived at was Sella, to t he common ſewer, and from-thence to the river. 
the buildings of which, make a ſtately ſhew and appear - Theſe ciſterns are always Kept ſweet and clean, and 


ance, as conſiderable monuments. of antiquity, being are never covered but in ſummer, at which time men, 


ſupported by grand marble pillars. The temples - are women, and children, bathe in them. Upon the tops 
: ret nt, and the. ſhops towards 1 ſtreets of their houſes they commonly have turrets, with 


are built under large piazzas, to make a diſtinction be- pleaſant rooms in them, which adds much to the 
tween one trade and another. The adjacent country, uty of the place. e ee e SIS 
though exceedingly ſandy and barren, yet affords conſi- The inhabitants of this-city are almoſt innumerable, 
derable quantities of cotton, and the inhabitants weave for here are no leſs than ſeven hundred Mahometan 
it into fine cloth. They have many other neceſſaries ||moſques, beſides à vaſt number of baths. . W 
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theſe ſuruct ures are fiately; ſome of them are founded 
on the ruins: of antient edtifices, conſtructed by the Laa | | | 
Romans; and in general the while of the conſtitution good wor wasaceompliſtied; © . 

has ſo much utility, that it ſeems to yu out that] At preſent no ſtrangers are eritertained, but ſchplare 

thoſe ho lived in what e call the middle ages, 'were fand gentlemen, und it is only the pDOr Uttayed citi- 
— -altogether foœls. Every moſque has a ſteeple, Zens that meet/ with ay ief from the hoſpital, 
where a man; attends to call the people to prayers i There is one hoſpital indeed for fuch ſtrangers #s hap- 

and all:thoſe- perſons employed in this pious exerciſe pen to be taken ſick, where they have lodging, pro- 
5 from the payment of taxes. This, in- [| vifions, and women to attend them, but no m̃edicines; 


He! reparation 28 fodn 


Ae promiſed indeed to make ſome rep: dam 
as che war ſhould be over; but he died before Unt 
N 15 


r chey have always a door-keeper to attend, whoſe H unruly. 
—— it is to receive the ohlations of the faithful, The 
And to pay thoſe perſons ho are employed in calling || which are both 
the people to church. The reſt of the money is for 


The chief Mabometan moſhue-is-of ſuch a magni- 
dude, that the :circuraference, including the gardens: 


h 


cool hall, where the water is about luke warm; th 


[{ where he ſweats as long as he 
which the water is heated is ma 


6d candies, which are ſaid to have been made df when men enter, they cover cheir privy parts With 
— which the Moors took from the Chriſtians. [| linen con. A. "NN - #35 Fires RIES 7 
In all their moſques are ſeveral 5 from which || After bathing, the men and women meet together 
the Mahomeran dectors deliver their diſcourſes to the || and dance to ſeveral different ſorts of muſic. The 
ople, either relating to religion or moral philoſo- || baths belong to the colleges, and the people Wilo fre- 


y. The winter le begin ſoon after ſun-riſe; || quent them pay a ſmall annual ſalary. The" feryanty 


and continue about an hour; and the ſummer ones || and other officers who attend thefe baths have à pech 
continues from the going down of the ſun till it is || liar cuſtom of marching on a certain day out of tow 
dark. All the ſecturers have yearly ſalaries, and the | with trumpets and pipes, and there gather 'a wi 
bread, and other neceſfaries to the poor. Here are a [| with a/tinen doth dipped: in ley, and ſo catry it into 
eat number of officers belonging to the chief temple [| the-hotthouſe; where they Hang up thi veſſel bver the 
r moſque; and all theſe hate their fixed falaries; [| door; as a lucky omen to the bath, oo hn 


each having a great number of perſons to act under This city contains about two hundred ins, 


them ; ſo that we find there are pluraliſts among the greateſt of which are near the chief moſque. Each or 


Mahetnetans as well as among the Chriſtiaus. theſe inns is three ſtories high, and contiſts of upwards 
The revenues of this moſque of temple amount of one hundred chambers, each of wich Bas A gal- 
to two hundred ducats every day; but part of that is _ Every inn is àccommodated with za Fyunraih, 
| hid out in charity, and to keep the weinple in proper I watet-pipes, and ſinks to carry off the filth; But not- 
re- ur. Sometimes the king of Morocco, imagining I withſtanding all theſe conveniences, and forie others 
the prieſts to be too rich, fleeces them of à little of that might be mentioned, the entertainment that 
their treaſure, which is not at all to be wondered at, I ſtrangers receive is but ver) indifferent. They have 
s the ſovereigns of other nations do the ſame. no beds, unleſs at be a car blanket and a mat; mor 
There are ſeveral ſtately colleges in this city, the [| have they any victuals, -atileſs' they go to the market 
walls of which are in general of marble; or free: ſtone, {and buy them. * een eee r 
and the inſides curiouſly carved and painted. Ove off. The office of chamberlain and cook! is performed 
them has an excellent marble fountain, with a large by the widows of poor citizens, Who ate taken in 
_ ciſtern, and a ſtream of water running through à court || there from motives of charity. The inn-keeþers are 
paved with matble. The doors of this college were [| all of one family, called Elehera. They fhave their 
of wood, and the gates of ſtone, curiouſly engraved, || beards, and not only wear the habit of women, but 
Adjoining to it are three walks, with ſquare piazzas, || imitate them in their ſpeech and actions. Every one 
_ overlaid with gold; azure, and feveral other orha- of theſe has a- concubine, whom he eritertaitis à8 3 
ments; and en ſome of the pillars are verſes, ſerting || lawful wife, and theſe concubines are moſt notoriouſly 
forth the merits of the founder. In the chapel is a || lewd; nay, there are few beſides lewd perſons who 
pulpit, in which are no leſs than fix or ſeven others || frequent theſe" inns, or keep company with the inn-. 
and theſe we aſcended to by ſteps of white marble, 1. 
overlaid with ivory and ebony. It is computed that 
tis noble ſtructure coſt the king no lefs than forty- 
eight thouſand dueats; but of this there ean be no 
great certainty, becauſe thoſe who have viſited this 
place fine that time will contradict (this account, as 
will be ſeen hen we eome to relate what has been 
written by Sir George Sandys. 14 
Both the town and the ſuburbs have many noble 
hoſpitals; in which every ſtranger is entertained at the 
public expence. The revenues of theſe hoſpitals were 
very large till the war with Sabid, at whietr time the 
king ſold che properties, alledgitig that he bad'a'ri 
to do fo; becanſe they were che gifts of his-predeceſſo 
Vor. II. No. 66. | 
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rs rs THROUGH; DIFFER 
| eepers in this city, and all thoſe who frequent them, I upholſterers, and ſeveral others, | te 
zi the the: et ee creatures imsginable, 0 d vaſt i of 00 cath, for-tlic great men 
of = Te Fr to 8 ind ell 75 "Oy . intien the wearher is rainy. Theſe 
| vſque | flippers have very fine upper leathers, and being trim- 
| | tn come the mitk-ſelters, de di > of med with filk; iome of them coſt five ducats a pair. 
2 12 — ye tohs of that article everyday. The Their fineſt Nippers are made of the black and White 
| toin-fellers. are next to them, and then are bose be 0 tree, -and the black walnut · tree; but thoſe 
ell 8 cons and ropes. Next to theſe reſides the ſociety [| of cork laſt much longer than any others. . a. - > 
| 2 + a corporation ſo loving and affectionate, wo ir os to. theſe are ten ſhops belonging. to Spa- 
2 1 malt proviſions for the ee and father - niards, who make croſt-bows ;- and others, who make 
1 N to theit on corporation. They have || brooms of a certain wild palm - tree, which are carried 
vl of governor, who directs them, procures about the ſtreets, and exchanged a for bran, aſhes, and 
, and at the end of the work makeg an old ſhoes. The bran is fold again to ls, the 
na diftribition of it among them. firs || aſhes to bleachers of thread, and the old 1 
Near. this is 4 large. ſquare houſe, . with cobblers. The next to theſe are the ſmiths and 
;- where- five hundred ſacks of peas and turnips. || who make and ſell veſſels in the form of bu 
hay 10 in "ne The citizens are not permitted to and corn meaſures. corn meaſures muſt be 
d from the country people, for there are officers [| and approved b an officer appointed for the ara 
'Y pointed for that purpoſe, who buy up the neceſſaries {| who receives a farthing apiece as his fee. | 
"life; and then iripoſe.a tax upon ther, WAGIY Tue dyers live by the fide of the tiver, and have 
be account with government. | [ each of them a clear fountain, or ciſtern, to waſh 
"On [the left ſide of the great moſque, is a: place | their filks and ſtuffs in. The makers of warlike in- 
: y Kell fritters and 22 fried in oil, and there- — live on the other ſide of the river, oppoſite to 
Fore. the —— is called, The place of ſmoke.” At in à very large place, which being planted 
the fame place they ſell roaſted fleſh, fried fiſh, and a, Wb ay analhene?. trees, is extremely pleaſant in ſum- 
best off bread baked with honey: The fleſh is not [| mer. Next to them are the farriers, then the ſmiths 
roaſted on a ſpit, but in an oven, with another oven | in other branches, and, laſtly, thoſe who black linen, 
_ vinderneath/i it, in which the fire lies, ſo that the upper And here ends the weſt of the city, which in 
Hen ia free 1 Saqpg and exceſſive heat. They {eli former times was a city of itſelf, ſeparated from the 
of their oi as many on a day as brings! in above ¶ other on the eaſtern, bank of the river... 
708. hündied n 5 The eaſtern part of Fez. is beautified with. marble 
6 10 this market, or by whatever name it may | palaces, moſques, - colleges and houſes; but . it has 
d. ate the ſhambles, where all ſorts of butchers || neither ſo many: ſhops nor merchants in it as there 
meat are fold. by weight. They kill no beaſts; within [| ate in the weſtern, part. 
the ſhambles, there being a place for-that purpoſe.near [| Some of theſe indeed it has; bot they: are deſpiſed 
the riyer. When a beaſt is killed, there is an officer, || over many parts of the city, and they are, in general, 
ed Wuſter of the ſhambles, who examines hs and very mean, in compariſon of thoſe already mentioned. 
x x oercaif price upon every joint. 1 Here is a corn market, with ſeveral granaries ſor corn, 
4 Tun price ſet upon the meat is written on on 2 lip and about fix hundred houſes for weavers, handſomely 
ri and the butcher is obliged to ſhew it, that the: built, and which pay conſiderable; rents. It is reck- 
wehaſer may know he is not impoſed on. [honed; that there are in this part of the city not leſi 
In the next ſtreet A 2 is a great market ret | 570 twenty ge Ry. 0 as * — | 
th being no els. than ſixty men employed in with a t many ho or t wing of w 
Fx the people what the — of each . which. Fes the Chriſtian captives are yed ; but 
Bs has been ee at the cuſtom-houſe. | Next to || what wages they carp are the property * their. mer-. 
place are the cage-makers, who make coops and cileſs o ners. 
* poultry, of. a certain hard reed; for every] Theſe Chriſtian Daves. have-no 255 of reſt but 
brings up a great many hens and capons, which. I Fridays, and eight other days in the year, on which the 
= ways penned up in coops, to prevent them from Mahometans celebrate feſlivals. In this eaſtern. part 
- ſoilipg their houſes. Next ta them is the market for || of the city are ſeveral public bawdy-houſes, which the 
thread. and linen cloths; and on-the-weſt fide of the [| great men, and ſometimes, the governors of the city, 
ae a vaſt number of taylors ſhops, with thoſe | countenance; and there are hkewiſe ſeveral taverns, 
of. Jaundreſſes,- fpur-makers,- pipe-makers, &c. Be- [| where women are kept for the uſe of thoſe who may. 
jond-theſe there ſtands a mount or rock, with a walk ff occaſionally want them, Here are. no leſs than fix. 
ging. to one of the king's palaces, where moſt of his hundred fountains, all walled. round, and carefully 
ſiſters and other female relations refide. kept up, che water of each being conveyed b pipes. 
The next place of note here is the exchange, ſo {to the moſques, baths, 2 hogs, and all other 
very large, that it, is almoſt equal to a city, fox it is places where that refreſhing element is wanted, or can 
walled round, and has twelve gates, with an iron || be of any ſervice. 
chain before every one of them, to keep out horſes || This fountain water is preferable;;to. that of the. 
 and:carts. It is divided into ſeveral parts or wards, || river, for oftentimes in ſummer the river . are 
two of which are allotted to ſuch ſhoemakers as ſerve dry; and when the, conduits, are .cleaned, the river 
or uns people with the different articles of || water . muſt of neceſſity be diſpenſed; of. In ſummer 
trade; and two to the filk-mercers. and haber the fountain waters are more cool than thoſe of the 
daſhers of ſmall, wares. The other parts are taken rivers; but in ſpring, they are not ſo wholſome. Moſt: 
up by 2 who- * 1 linen or woollen cloth, || of theſe fountains have their ſource from the weſt or 
ſouth, for the northern parts of this province are full 
N thin of rocks and mountains; and there are vaſt num- 
the north ſide bers of caves and cells, which probably were cut out 
for a groc of the rocks in antient times, to ſecure the poor r. 
f 12 inhabitants from the rigge of tyrants. 
As for the ſouth. part of Fez, it is not half. i In- 
. but its gardens abound with — — 
ers of all ſorts ; ; and the better ſort of. 
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; 3 : 124 ern terre ee ft oe 1 
de zee Pikes ils de Fahy Formerly Kept 7580 
ebuft but no it 18 the refidence of the governor of 
me city, bo ace much in the ſume manner as the? 
Baſhas de in the Turkith and other eaſtern dominions. 
In this saſtle there is 4 large priſon for captives, 
and the ſtruktüre is ſupported by a vaſt number of 
pillars,” which rather disfigure than ornament the 
pace. "THis priſon is ſo large, that in one room are 
uneins 28 fined no leſs than three thouſand men; 
And te worst thing is, there is no diſtinction made 
between the moſt nototiouſiy guilty and thoſe who are 


the Nighteft ſuſpiclon. 


W 
in 


now proceed to give ſome account of the 


: : i 1 OT" A a 
1 P ART 8 ; OF 
of the governor Fil in 


Ys 


mocks ; but in. the winter, they 
ride, p bn ike the ge. Wh hey gp 
broad, the put on long breeches that caver th 
legs, and have a vail hanging down from their heads, 
[that covers the whole fore: part of their bodies. 
faces are milked, their ears adorned with 
their arms and legs with. bracelets and ri 
and filver according to their quality. 
As for their diet, the gentlemen | ; 
every day, and the common. people twice a week. - 
They breakfaſt on fruit, ora fort of, 


4 * 
4 . 
4 * 4 - * * — 0 


x4" 


n 
internal government of this city, eſpecially as it will haſty-pudding; and in the winter upon t 
b Todd: in its civil policy, to excced many of the [| ſalt meat. In ſummer they dine on melons, 


others in Africa. The governor of the city is judge 
both in civil and criminal matters, and pronounces] 
ſentence by word of mouth, for he has no clerk. 
Beſides him, there is a judge of the canon law, WhO 
decides in all things relating to the religion of Ma- 
homet. A third judge fits, and decides on all cauſes 
relating to marriage, divorce, ſcandal, and 1 
and from what: they determine, no appeal lies, In 
cauſes of adultery, it is common to puniſh the de- 
linquent by giving him two or three hundred ſtrokes 
wi a ſmall cane, on the ſoles of the feet. The 
criminal has then an iron chain, of a moſt enormous 
weight, put round his neck, and is led naked through 
all the ſtreets of the city, from midnight till two 
o'clock in the morning, and a ſerjeant follows the 
eriminal, proclaiming his guiſt 'aloud to the people, 
This being done, they put on his cloaths, and bring 
him back 10 priſon ; and ſometimes it happens, that 
ſeveral” offenders are led through the city together. 


and in winter upon boiled meat and falla 

as the ſcaſon will afford. And 

„ that their food. is, in 

8 ene the climate 

in which they live; for, were they not to eat a great 

deal of fruits inſtead of fleſh A Yr conſtünens 
1 


ground, at 2 low; un- 
er knives nor 


] and fuch other things 
here it 18 nece 
all reſpects, co 


would become in all 
When they eat, they ſit on the 
covered, naſty le 2nd a neither knives nor 
forthey take the victuals out of the diſh with their hands, 
victuals like hungry dogs, 


They tear and devour the U in 
have gorged themſely 


and they ſeldom drink till they h 
full, and then they drink to excels. With 
thofe men whom they call doctors, and w. 
ok upon as perſons of learning 
orderly. when they attend public 
me reipe&s not much for ferocity of manners, in 


entertainments, but 


For every criminal, the governor receives a particular ¶ peop 


ſtated duty upon his firſt impriſonment, and one ducat 
and a half upon his condemnation; ſo that juſtice here 
227 DORA RT ens yk 
a Beſides theſe forſeitures, he has ſeveral "other per- 
quifites, and a particular eſtate, which yields bim ſeven 
hundred Jucats 'atinually ; but for this he is obliged 
to maintain three hundred Horſemen for the king 
whenever the monarch thinks proper to order it. The 
barriſters, who' plead in àny caſes relating to the laws 
of Mabomet, are prohibited from taking fees, but. 
muſt plead the caules of their clients gratis. In ge- 
neral, mioft of their advocates know nothing, at all; 
— law, but they have to do with clients more 
ignorant than themſelves.” As for thoſe who act under 
them as common * officers, they have no other ſalary 
than thoſe ſmall perquiſites Which the © priſoner is 
obliged to pays in conſequence of his having been, 
obliged to ſubtit to an ignominious puniſhment. - 
Ihe cuſtoms and takes of the city are collected 
only by one man, who pays the king thirty ducats a 
day, and has his ſubſiſtence.” He has likewiſe ſub- 
ſtitutes to watch at every gate, and ſometimes to go 
out and meet the carriages, fo that nothing can paß 
without paying the cuſtoms.” If any thing is found 
concealed, the offender pays double, but exemptibns 
are granted in ſome particular caſes. The fame gover- | 
nor of the ſhambles, whom we have already men- 
tioned, is the collector of theſe” cuſtoms, and his 
ſalary depends on his affiduity in the diſcharge of his 
duty. If a baker is found to have his bread deficient 
in weight, he receives a hearty drubbing, and is led 


3 
— —— 


in contempt up and down the city. © See Dont 

The' citizens of ' Fez wear à decent habit, having | 
over their ſhirts narrow half-fleeved jackets, and over! 
cheſe a wide garment cloſe before, which, in the ſpring, | 
is generally made of fuch-cloth'as is imported from o- 
reign parts. Upon their heads they have their caps, 
which do not cover their ears; Theſe caps ate covered? 
wich a ſcarf, which is twice wreathed about, and then 
hangs down in a knot. They wear neither ſtockings 
nor breeches ; but when they ride a journey in the, 
ſpring, they wear boots. The doftors and antient 
gentlemen wear a garment with wide ſleedbes, much 
min the lame manner as is 'worn by the great dous of 
Venice i 
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he gueſts with fruits, 
mutton, cakes fried in oil, and f 
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enſues; the bride 
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.- fight Is 
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vey at 
our the 


'Jemnity is not near ſo great. 3 1 
118 make ſolemn feaſts at the circumciſion of their 
| th day after birth; and 


Ne 
: 1e 


ſiuhaued by the Mahometans. 


nul 
Agne 


8 
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65 in dancing, the women dancing alone, 
of them one by one. At the end of each dance, 

the muſicians ; and if any one means to 
b he, dancer, he bids him kneel down, and 
ens bes of Money all over his face, , which the 
RUST. TTDEFE} Wl bf 4 1 4 $8: © Jo 2 
ayhci $ take off or eit reward. At the ſame time 
here are mipiſters and fingers, who entertain the com- 


vecaFmuſic ; but if the bride be a widow, the ſo- 


_ 


ret, which. is on the ſeven! 
n that occaſion, every one gives ſomething to the 


chi] 


Person who performs the ceremony. The people of 
i. ble reat many ceremonies, nearly. 


ountry obſerve a g monie: 5 
His as the Roman Catholics on their feſtivals, but 


is 
y cafi give no account of their origin. 

Nea the Goths nd Vandals invaded Africa, they 
nd many Chriſtians there, although the religion it- 


, 
L 
* 


* 


> 


kept poſſefhon of the country, till driven out or 


aſure account for their keeping the Chriſtian feſti- 
7 5 Ohlerving 2 great number of other ceremo- 
les, 


lies, A company of women, related to the de- 


- , 


S 4.1 


# * 


aving called ſome men, dreſſed in wo- 


the noſe of theſe a funeral ſong in e of the de- 
aſed, making a hideous noiſe at the end of every 


verſe. tearing their Hur, and beating their cheeks and 


mens apparel, with ſomc ſquare drums, Ther bag: Ky 


+4 


Tupetftition, which prevails more among the 

non people. than the gentry, continues ſeven days 

ogather, Ache end of which they refrain from mourn- 
"and cantinue to do fo forty days together. In the 
in time the widows friends come to comfort her, 
'Tehd her ſeveral diſhes of meat, for they drels 


bac uit the arg coyered with blood. 


no 
21 is city are upwards of two hundred ſchools, 
like great halls, for the inſtro&ion of children, where 
J are taught not only to read and write, but alſp 
ables of geometry; and before they leave ſchool, they 
read over the mo of 5 1 775 Rk ons 
bliped to get it by heart, eſpecially ſuch as are de- 
pate e The reaſon is, they 
Have no knowledge of printing, and written copies are 
hard to purchaſe ; ſo that unleſs they were to treaſure 


ſome verſes in their memory, they would forget all | 


NE Pape of their religion. 


be chief ſuburbs are to the weſt, conſiſting of 


bout five hundred families of poor tradeſmen, day 
e water-bearers, mountebanks, and whores. 


| this place are near two hundred caves or cellars of | 


e marble, where the noblemen of Fez uſed to lay 
up their corn, for the leaſt of theſe will contain one 
thouſand buſhels of e but now they are empty, 

nd walls are built before them, to prevent people from 
fag into them. This ſuburb is a ee for all 
the offscouring, of the people, for here they keep com- 
mon bawdy-houſes, and fell wine, although contrary 
to the laws of Mahomer. 


"There is another ſuburb 8 pom 00s 8 1 

| e Who are afflicted with the leproſy live, there 

| om leſs than two or. three hundred of thoſe 
bs. They have a governor oyer them, and he is 


; ies, by bis office, to take care that none of moe 


pers ge out of the bounds ſet apart for them. IB 
chi 7h of a leper enjoys his father's: eſtate. after his 


death; but if the leper has no children, then his 


eftate is divided, one part to the governor, and the 
other into a common ſtock, for the ſupport of the 
lepers who, haye none of their own. 


There are likewiſe without the city, ſeveral. fields | 


;ropriated by ſome noblemen for the burials of the 
appropriated by lame poblemen, for the buriy's, of the 


* 


"ys ſometimes with inſtrumental, and ſometimes | 
1 


£7 
& 
. 
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e In the decline. Thele barbarians embraced! 
he was then called Chriſtianity, and their deſcend- 
its 


Ahe buſband, brother, or any of che male re- 
mo fackcloth, and cover their faces with || 
4 n ] 


125 the. mourning houſe till the corpſe is car- | 
ON. 
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oy of all the company. The preceding 
nit 


dead. The common graves bave à triangular: tone 
upon them, but thoſe of a higher rank have one . ſtone 
at the head, and another at the feet, with inſcriptions 
{upon them. On the north-fide of the city is a hill, 
on which are ſeveral tombs of their kings, finely cut in 
white marble; and conſidering the genius of the people, 
they are even more majeſtic than many in Europe. 
New Fez is ſituated very near Old Fez, and was 
built by king Sanob for the accommodation of his 
court. It was divided by the king into three parts; 
one contained his own palace, and the noblemens 
houſes, to every one of which he allowed a ſpacious 
garden; and not far from his palace, he built aſtately = 
and ſumptuous moſque. In another part of the city, 
he built a large and fine ſtable, or royal mews for the 
horſes belonging to the court; and appointed a market- 
place, extending from the welt to the eaſt gate, which 


- length, and there are ſhops on each 


| The third part is now the apartment of the Jews, 
for moſt of the goldſmiths and jewellers in that part 
are Jews, who carry their plate to Old.Fez, and there 
diſpoſe of it at a higher rate than they could at home, 
Theſe Jews dwelt. once in Old Fez, but the Moors 
having robbed them, king Abuſabid ordered them to 
remove to New Fez, and poſſeſs a long ſtreet in that 
city. They have many fine ſhops and ſynagogues, 
their numbers being greatly multiplied ſince they were 
driven out of Spain. FVV 
The ſtreet where they now live, was the place al- 
lotted for the king's guard in former times, but now 


the kings have no guards. I heſe Jews are treated in 
a very cruel manner. Every one deſpiſes them, and 
they are not permitted to wear either ſhoes or ſtock- _ 
ings, but only a fort of ſocks made of ruſhes. They 
wear black turbans on. their heads ; or if they wear 
caps, they muſt have a piece of red cloth ticd to it. 
They pay a duty of four hundred ducats a month, be+ 


Indes a great number of other taxes. 


Without the walls, the river water is raiſed by hugs 
wheels and engines, invented 'by a Spaniard, which 
turn round but once in twenty-four hours. By this 
means i is carried over the walls into ciſterns, from 
whence it is conveyed in pipes tothe moſques, palaces, 
and gardens. Before theſe engines were erected, the 
water was conveyed from a fountain upwards of ten 
miles from the city, by means of a conduit, invented 
by a Genoeſe, who was a great favourite of the king. 
- Having ſaid thus much concerning the city of Fez, 
we ſhall now take ſome notice of the nature of the go- 
vernment, of the kings, their laws, ordinances, and 
manner of executing them, becauſe theſe particulars 
have been but little attended to by the Europeans, 

The court is kept in New Fez, and is much more 
ſplendid than ſome of ours- in Europe; for the king 
has a vaſt number of attendants, both of horſe and 
foot, and in his ſeraglio are kept above five hundred 
women, though he only viſits a few of them. 

The people in this part of Africa have ns notion 
of hereditary ſucceſſion, being lodged in the particular 
family of one prince. The ſucceſſion, indeed, con - 
tinues ſometimes regular for a few years, but it fre- 
e meets with interruptions; for the people are 


4 


of ſuch a turbulent diſpoſition, that they very often 
depoſe one king, and then ele another in his 
eue 3 eee 

As ſoon as the new king is proclaimed, he ſingles 
ut one of his young men at court to be his chief 


counſellor, who acts the part of prime miniſter. This 
practice of having a favourite at court, to conduct the 


king's affairs, is not conſined to Turky, although it 


may operate with greater ſtrength among an indolent 


people, than among thoſe who live in more northerly 
{climates.. The truth is, all princes have their fa- 
vourites, although many of them will not confeſs it. 
Nor is it much to be wondered at, for the two fol- 
lowing reaſons : Firſt, all maſters whatever have a 


{right to place more confidence in one ſervant tham in 
another, if, in his opinion, his merits intitle him to 
it. Secondly, it is done by princes, to take off the 
= 2 | 55 greateſt 


©, Attend the army are not paid by the king, for the dif- 


3 „Vor. II. No. 66 


number of them to the wars, who are treated in ſuch 
a manner as their behaviour intitles them to. All the 
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government, without injuring one another. 
Tuere is no ſtanding army kept here, except in 


Arabs, in order that they may live peaceably under 
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are ſo much oppreſſed with the enormous load 


does he deſire it, except upon ſome public 


ſlaves kept about the court, and theſe are under 
overnment of eunuchs, who ate negroes, that watc 
mem e . OG OR 14. 
The dominions of the king were ones very x- 
tenſive, and yet his revenue does not amount to mote 
than three hundred thouſand ducats , annually, the 


fifth part of which does not come to himſelf. Moſt 
of the taxes are paid in butter, corn, cattle, oil, and 
a variety of other neceſſaries; but theſe. fetch only a 
little money. The taxes are not regularly fixed, for 
in ſome of the provinces one family 


ays as much as 

ten do in another; and in the city of F ez * 
| of taxes, 

that_ they complain more than thoſe in the exterior 
provinces. Rv An a a ei TEES 
By the law of Mahomet the taxes were fixed, but 
the l princes of that religion ſeldom pay much 
regard to the alcoran, for they are continually increaſing 
their demands upon their people, ſo that the poor in- 
habitants ſeldom know how to procure "hoof, oe the 
neceſſaries of life. This is the reaſon why they abhor 
the courtiers, for, like ſome of the ſubjects in Euro- 
pean nations, they confider all members of ſtate as 
robbers. of the public. . 7 
In time of peace the king maintains ſix thouſand 


horſe, five. hundred croſs-bowmen, and as many muſ- 


queteers, who encamp within a mile of his perſon, 
when he goes on a progreſs ; but at Fez he keeps no 
other guard beſides his common officers and domeſ- 
tics, and a few upper ſervants. When he declares 
war againſt the Arabians, he obliges all thoſe Arabs 
who live under his protection to furniſh him with an 


army of foot at their own expence; and theſe men 


are in general better ſoldiers than his own.. There is 
but little pomp or ceremony about his h | 
| ivals. 5 


When the king is. to ride out, the maſter of the 


ceremonies gives notice to all the great officers of ſtate; 
and they are ready to attend him at the 


te of the 


1 


1 11 


him, me ee directions to the ſervants how to act. 
A commiſſary for the baggage of the army, who takes: 


care to carry the tents. of the light-horſemen upon 
mules, . and the tents. of the other ſoldiers upon ca- 
mels. A maſter of the ceremonies, who ſits at the 
king's feet in the ſenate-houſe, and commands each 
member to ſpeak according to his rank and dignity. 
To theſe we may add a company of ſtandard-bearers, 
who upon their march carry their colours wrapped up, 
only that he who goes before the army has his banner 
diſplayed. Every one of this company is particularly, 
well acquainted with the fords of rivers,. and te pa 


de i. ATI ad bon lb EA 


N 


ſages through woods, for which reaſon they are: for 
the moſt part the. guides of the arm,, 1, 

There are à great many drummers in the army, who 
beat with a bull's pizzle upon drums of braſs as big 
as a great kettle, the lower part of which is narrow, 
and the upper broad, being covered with a ſkin. Theſe 
drummers ride on horſeback, having always a great 
weight on the one fide to counterpoiſe the weight of 
the drum on the other, Their horſes are ſwift, and 
their drums make a moſt hideous noiſe, ſo as to inſpire 
the men with martial courage. The mufcians that 


ferent cities and towns are obliged to ſend a certain 


women ſervants in the king's houſhold are negro 
ſlayes; but the queen is always a white, which ſhews 
the reſpect paid to that colour. 
There are. ſome Spaniſh and Porti 


aces», 


EY Nomen | 


{Hen the chief groom of the ſt: 
then comes the king's guards, grenadiers, his treaſurer, 


comes out dreſſed, guarded, a 
his more immediate domeſtics. 


| 


palace; and when the king comes out of the gate, 
e „ che attendants are marſhalled in the following manner. 
Ihe officer wh6 executes the: decrees of the king's | 


The ftandard-bearer goes firſt, then the drummers, 
the ſtable, with his attendants; 


ö 


his chief judge, his captain general, and three officers, 


each carrying ſomething as marks of their dignity; 
and the whole is cloſed by the king Hünfelf whe : 
guarded, and attended in perſon by 


When the king encamps with his army, his own 
grand tent, which is fifty ells ſquare, is firſt pitched; 
and this royal pavilion has. four gates, guarded by 
eunuchs; and on, each corner a ſpire, with a gilded 
ball on the top of it. There are ſeven other tents 
within this pavilion, particularly one for the king, ſo 
contrived. that it may be eaſily removed from one 
place 1 another, Next to the king's pavilion are the 
tents of the noblemen and great . of ſtate; the 
tents for the Arabians, covered with goat-{kins;. and 
in the center of all is a kitchen, ſupported at the king's 
expence. The light-harſemen are quartered near the 
pavilion, and next to them are the ſtables, where their 
horſes are well fed. The baggage men, butchers, and 
victuallers, are quartered without the brill, and who- 
ever comes to the camp muſt proceed no farther than 
that quarter, unleſs they have permiſſion from the 
king's ſecretary. Some watchmen are placed to guard 
iq up pavilion, as well as the ſtables, all the night 
long; but they are poor helpleſs creatures, having 
neither arms nor ammunition ;- and ſometimes they 
are. ſo negligent in their duty, that any perſon who . 
ↄleaſes may come into the king's pavilion. "The king 
lives the greateſt part of the year in the fields, both - 
for the ſafety of his Kingdom, and to keep the lawleſs 


Arabs under proper reſtraint, < bye 
bout ten miles from the city of Fez is a note 
mountain, . called 'Zarbon, Which is ten miles broad, 
and thirty long. Here are large plantations of olives, 
but they do Hot come to much perfection. There 


are about fifty ſheeptolds and booths upon it, andthe 
90 CE PETS)» convenience 
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vonvenience of its ſituation between Fez 61 che eaſt, ing ſettlements in every part, their own country being 


and Manaſſe on the weft, renders the inhabitants very 


rich. The women of this country are in general 
Areſſed in woollen, and adorned with filver tings 
Þbracelets. Thi 
of lions; and thoſe they ſend to the king, who keeps 


them for his amuſement, and hunts them in the fol- | 


lowing manner : 


Several little cells, in which a man may ſtand up- 


right, are made in a large field, and fecured with 
firong doors. In each of theſe an armed man is 
by d, who ſhewing himſelf to the lion, and upon 
the lion's Approach ſhutting himſelf up, inflames his 
fury ; upon which a bull is let looſe upon him, and 


| i the bull kills the lion, the ſport is at an end; but 


the lion kills the bull, all the men in the cells, who 


are generally about ten or twelve in number, jump | 


but upon him, being armed with a javelin and a pike, 
bf © ang a half long. If the armed men ſeem 


to be too hard for the lion, then the king orders the 


tumber to be diminiſhed ; and if they ſeem to be too 


* 


weak, be and his attendants ſhoot at him with crofs- 


bows ftorti a lofty eminence, where thiey fit to ſee the 
ſport, if ſuch barbarous diverſion has any right to be 
che by ſuch a name. > | 

It freque 


then are killed by the Hons ; but the perfor who en- 


Counters the Non is rewarded with ten ducats and a 


ſuit of cloaths ; but none except thoſe who are reputed 
WWW 


p On this mountain there is a town called Gnalibii, |marri 
Which was once very populous, but has now fallen to [| marrie 


5 


ntly happens that ſome of theſe croſs-bow-! 


too confined to contain them. 
The defign of the Goths was to draw the Maho- 


| and metans out of Europe, for they being Chriſtians, were 
The men ate brave, and noted for taking enemies to the new invaders, who worſhipped idols. 


This put an end to äll their attempts for the future, 
and from that time till the preſent the people have be- 
come ſo mixed, that there is ſcarce a poſſibility of mak. 
ing a diſtinction. A doubt, however, ariſes concern- 


ing theſe Danes, whom Leo calls Engliſh; for although 


account of their having ſettled in 
have not any from good authority. The ſubject, in- 


che Danes, under tlie name of Romans, made many 
conqueſts in different parts of D yet we have no 
fri 


ca, at leaſt we 


deed, is not worth 
take leave of it. | a 

The country all round this place is finely cultivated, 
affording almoſt all the neteffaries of life, ſo that the 
villagers would live extremely happy, were it not for 
the diſtance they are off from the woods, whereby they 
are often in want of fuel; but they have ſome coals, 
which are brought hither in waggons. About the 
middle of the ninth century, this city was furpriſed 
and taken by the Portugueſe, who carried moſt of the 
inhabitants priſoners to Portugal, and among the reſt 
fome of the princes of the blood. Among thefe priſo- 


writing on, and therefore we ſhall 


Eg @ EH 


ners was Mahomet, the heir apparent to the crown, 


who was ranſomed ſoon after he was taken. 


"The next place we vifited was Tangier, an antient 
city, well known to the Romans, and much eſteemed 
by the Portugueſe. This city was given as part of the 
marriage fortune with Catherine of Portugal, who was 

4 to Charles II. of England, and the Earl of 


decay ; and upon the; ſide of the mountain is another Middleton, a Scottiſh nobleman, was one of the firſt 


wri, Called Retna! unn wan 
foreſt, chat the lions come ſometimes and pick the 
bones like dogs, without hurting any perfon. At 


etna Roſſi, which ſtands fo near the [[governors of it. 


Here it was that Dr. Addiſon, au- 
thor of the famous poet of that name, was for ſome 
time chaplain, and who has left us an accurate ac- 


the foot of the mountain, leading towards Fez, there count of the weſtern parts of Barbary. It did not, 
ſtands Caftle Shamée, fo called from the ſhameful however, remain long in the poſſeffion of the Engliſh, 
covetoulneſs' of the inhabitants. It is reported, that for the unſettled ſtate of affairs in the reign of Charles 


as the king was one daß paſfing by, the people invited III. of England, drew all things into confuſion, and it 


Him to an entertainment, in order” to get the ignomi- 
nious name taken off, and next mornit | 
for His breakfaſf a couple of rams, and 
veſſels filled with milk and water, foppoſing the king 


would riot know bur it was alf ilk; upon which rhe ffcircu 
Fing perceiving the milk to be half Water, | 
What nature hath given, no man can take 


t prov ince adjoining to this,” does not merit (with governmen 
eſcript individuals have it always in their power to enquire 


fad, 
« a way. 
The nen 1 m- 
z particular defeription, only thar there ge vaſt num. 
ers of Trans itr it; büt they are fo 'cafily frightened, 
Rat nothing is ory common than to call 8 
the name of Azgar, which is the fame of the pro- 


vihce. There are a vaſt number of woods here, with 


, 


rocks and precipices,. all of which are inhabited by 


wild beaſts, but the people are fo much accuſtoined to, 
vid acquainted with them, that they are no more 
Afraid of chem, than. we are of out common dumb 
Tue next province is Habet, where there are very 
leaſant cities, ſurrounded by delightful gardens, re- 


ſhing ſtreams, and well cultivated fields. Here we | 


1 many of theſe plantations, till we came to 
rzilfa, built by the Romans, upon the ſliore of the 
Ocean, about ſeventy miles from the Streights of Gi- 
braltar, and one hundred and forty miles from Fez. 


In aritient times it was ſubject to the princes of Ceuta, 


who were tributary to the Romans, but it was after- 
wards taken by the Goths, who. reſtored the provinces 
of Celita to their antient government. 
In this manner theſe princes continued to govern 
this province, till the Arabians invaded Spain, who 
overturried the whole form of god cr and after 
they had kept it in their poſſeſſion upwards 
hundred years, it was. again taken by ſome Europeans, 
whom Mr. Harriſon imagines to have been Danes; 


we mention this circumſtance, becauſe Leo calls them 


Engliſhmen, whereas, at that time, 


At ae, there were no 
adventurers from England, but the c 


s were mak 


of two] 


ö 


was delivered up to the Portugueſe for ſome ſettle- 


prepared ments in the Eaſt Indies. It is not our bufinefs to 
n enquire how far this meaſure was conſiſtent with 


dlicy, becauſt that depended on a variety of 
nice, and an almoſt endleſs chain of riding 


ſound 


ſmiled, and I metits. Sovereigns will act that part they approve of, 


and ſubjects are obliged to ſubmit. This confideration 
ſhould' filence thoſe who are continually finding fault 
with government, becauſe it cannot be fuppoſed, that 


into the public conduct of miniſters. ©. 
From this place we proceeded' to Civitas, ſo called 
by the Romans, no ufed'ts Keep a garriſon here; it 


was built, juſt on the Streights of Gibraltar. In former 


times, it was the capital of all Mauritania, and being 


much valued by the Romans, was peopled by them 
with 'matiy' civilized inhabitants. Upon the decline 
of the Roman empire, the Goths took poſſeſſion of it, 
and 1 the till it was invaded by the Mahometans, 
much about the ſame. time that the Moors invaded 
Spain. After that it became the moſt famous city in 
Mauritania, both for politeneſs and number-of inha- 


bitants. It is/adorried with a great number of moſques, 


with ſchools. and colleges for the education of youth, 


and reſorted to by all thoſe who wanted to make im- 


provemenit in learning. | | | 
The fields adjoining to this place are cultivated 
with great care, and they have ſomething beautiful in 
their appearance. There are à great number of pretty 
villages, eſpecially where the vineyards. are ſituated. 
From hence there is. a Hee Oper of the Spaniſh 
coaſt, and every object is viſible, the diſtance. not be- 
ing above twelve miles. „„ 420 
Such was the ſtate of this famous tity, till it was 
taken and razed almoſt to the foundation by Habdal- 
mumnem, who was both king and patriarch, and 
who like wiſe baniſhed the principal inhabitants. And 
not long after it was ſacked by the king of Granada, 


who carried the noblemen and chief citizens along 


— 
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with him to Spain, and at laſt it was taken by the Por- 
— 3 the inhabitants abandoned it. The 
cowardly king of Fez, who did nothing at all to ſup- 
port it, was puniſhed in a manner ſuitable to his de- 
merits. His fix ſons were murdered by his on fecre- 
tary, whoſ& wife he had attempted. to debauch, and 
the baſtard ſon who ſucceeded him was in like manner 
flain by his own people, and was the laſt of that branch 
in the regal line. „% WOBo> es | : 
Mount Quadret, in this king „is famous for the 
birth of Heliceb, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his va- 
liant exploits againſt the Spaniards, and at laſt was 
killed in battle fighting againſt thoſe people. Sixty 
_ thouſand Moors fell along with him, and none eſcaped 
but the king himſelf, and a few of his courtiers. 
This battle may be called one of thoſe which generally 
turns the events of war through the preponderating 
ſeale, according to the rule of Divine Providence. 
From that time the Moors never could keep their 
ground in Spain, but were either put to the ſword in 
cool blood, or forced to renounce the religion they 
profeſſed; all-which was a direct violation of the na- 
tural dictates of their conſcience. - e 
We eame next to the antient town of Bedis, in the 
province of Erif, fituated upon the ſhore of the- Me- 
diterranean, containing about fix hundred families, ſo 
that it is a confiderable place. There is no water here 
fit for drinking, except in one well in the neighbour- 
hood. This well is fituated near the ſepulchre of one 
who was once famous among them for the cute of 
difeaſes, but they never make uſe of the water but in 
the day-time, becauſe it has many leeches in it. How- 
ever, it is adorned with a ftately temple, and fo over- 
ſtocked with fiſh, that they give them away to the poor, 


_ eſpecially to thoſe who help to draw up a net, for one 


man has not ſtrength to do it. „ 
_ - Theſe ſiſh are much the ſame as we call pilchards, 
and theſe they ſalt, and ſend up into the country to be 
ſold. There is one long ftreet wholly inhabited by 
Jews, many of whom deal in wines, and in the even- 
ings the people divert themſelves with their pleaſure- 
boats on the ſea. e SOR 
Ferdinand king of Spain, having built a fort on an 
ifland oppoſite the town, the inhabitants N for 
help from the king of Fez, who accordingly ſent them 


an army, but moſt of them were cut off by the _ | 


niards. However, the Moors foon after prevai 
and having taken the place, put every one of the Spa- 


niards to thefword; The buildings in this town, al- 


though antzent, have nothing in them either grand or 
curious; they have ſeveral moſques, which are very ſmall 
buildings; and as for their public ſtructures, they are 
hardly worth mentioning. The gardens, however, 


health of the people. 


The next province we viſited was Garet, which: is 
* parts; the firſt having ſeveral moun- 


divided into 
tains in it, the chief of which is called Beniquazeual, 
and on it is a town very well peopled. Here a linen 
manufactory is carried on, and they have all other 
ſorts of trades that are uſed in this country. The ad- 
jacent fields are wonderfully fertile in grapes, quinces, 
and citrons, which are all fold at Fez, and bring in 
a conſiderable revenue. This town has an exceeding 
good market, frequented by the inhabitants of the 
e mee. mountains, who bring vegetables to it, 
and in return take ſuch goods as they want. At a 
ſnort diſtanee from the city, there is a cave on the top 
of a mountain, which continually throws up fire, in 
the 45 manner as volcanoes in the other parts of the 
World. 6 Ro 3 

»The next mountain is called Beni-Moſgaida, and 
on it 1s a college, where Mahometan doctors are in- 


ſtructed. Here are always a vaſt number of ſtudents, | 
and they are not obliged to pay any taxes. It is not 


* 


an eaſy matter to get acquainted with the form of edu- 
cation uſed by theſe people ; but, ſo far as we can judge, 
it conſiſts in the ſtudents reading a chapter in the al- 
coran, and then the doctors deliver a commentary on 
it, partly eritical, and partly practical. Once in every 
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their education, deliver a critical commentary on a 
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week, the ſtudents, who, are pretty far advanced in 
chapter in the alcoran, upon which he makes his re- 
marks, ſo that this method is not much unlike our 
ſcholaſtic divinity. „„ | -* 
There is a ſmall town near this mountain, which 
deſerves our particular notice. It is called Melili, and 
the inhabitants having been threatened with an inva- 
ſion by the Spaniards, and finding the king of Fez 
not in a condition to affiſt them, deſerted the town, 
and fled with their effects to the mountains of Buthew. 
This conduct irritated the governor under the king of 
Fez ſo much, that rather than any thing of value 
ſhould fall into the hands of the Spaniards, he ſet fire 
to all the public buildings. However, the Spaniards 
took poſſeſſion of the ruins, and built a ſtrong caſtle 
near where the chief moſque had ſtood, and remained 
in poſſeſſion of it long afterwards. © | 
The deſarts of Garet are bounded by the Mediter-  * 
ranean ſea on the north; the deſatts of Chauz on the 
ſouth; the mountains juſt now mentioned on the 
welt; and the river of Mulvia on the cat, being about 
ſixty miles long, and thirty broad. Throughout the 
whole of theſe defarts, there is no water but that of the 
river Mulyia, which in ſummer is frequently dry, 
The Arabs who live here are excellent horſemen, but 
in their manners fierce and unſociable. They are di- 
vided into different tribes, and are almoſt continually at 
war with each other. „ 
Chaux, the next province we viſited in this part of 
Africa, is fituated to the ſouth of Garet, and the roads 
through it are much infeſted with wild beaſts, eſpeciallx 
thoſe leading towards the horders, but it is not ſo near 
the capital. Dubda is the name or the capital city of 
this province, and was formerly adorned with many 
grand magnificent ſtructures. It was built and adorned 
in this manner by one Mahomet, who formed a deſign 
of wreſting Fezza out of the hands of the king of Fez. 
His deſign was, to go in diſguiſe to the market-place, 
not doubting but he could get many of the inhabitants 
tp Join him. In the mean time, the king of Fez was 
informed of the plot, and marching againſt Dubda, 
with a vaſt army, encamped at the Ra of the moun- 
tains. Six thouſand of the inhabitants lay in ambuſh 
among the rocks, who, after the Fezzan faldiers had 
gone up the difficult paſſages of the mountain a good 
ſo that they could not get conveniently back 
again, ſallied out and killed three thouſand of them. 
| ButthekingofFez not intimidated, marched among 
them with five hundred crofs-bow men, and three hun- 
dred muſketeers, to make a newattack, upon which Ma- 
homet, finding he was not able to defend himſelf any 


r, [{ longer, diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of an ambaſſadot; 
are curious, and very beneficial towards promoting the | 


and went and delivered a letter with his own hand to 
the king. Being aſked by the king what he thought 


of Mahomet, the governor of Dubda, he anſwered, he 


thought he was mad, in offering to withſtand his ma- 


4jefty ; then the king threatened to tear him in pieces 
Jas ſoon as he was maſter of the town, upon which the 
| feigned ambaſſador aſked the king, whether he would 


not receive him into favour upon a ſubmiſſive acknow- 
ledgment of his offence? His majeſty promiſed, upon 
that condition, not only to pardon him, but alſo to 
give his two daughters in marriage to his two ſons ; 


and for his farther 0:8" backed his promiſe-with a 
ſolemn oath, in the preſen 


| ce of four of his principal 
[nobility ; upon this Mahomet fell on his knees, ac- 
knowledged his crime, and the king made good his 
promiſe. . 3 


Ferzz ſtands upon the road from Gamet to Caſſada, 


at the diſtance of fifty miles from Fez, one hundred 
and thirty from the ocean, and ſeven from the Medi- 
terranean. In former times this city contained no 
leſs than five thouſand families. At preſent, it has a 
great number of moſques, ſchools and colleges, with 
other public edifices, all of which are very pretty 
ſtructures. The other buildings, namely, the houſes, 
in which the citizens dwell, are very mean ſtructures, 
having little or nothing in them worthy of notice. A 
ſmall river runs through the chief temple, that ſprings 
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be rendered incapa | | 
They have great plenty of fruit, and their vines 


' themſelves with promiſcuous embraces. 


make bread, 
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citizens quarrel with their neighbours, theſe incom- 


can be more afflicting in a country generally parched 


up with the heat; for beſides it, they have nothing 


but ſtinking water, and this often forces them to ſue 
for PEACE. | BT. 


In riches, and in the civility: of the inhabitants, 


his city is reckoned the third in the kingdom, and 
the chief moſque is greater than that at Fez : beſides 


'which it has three colleges, ſeveral baths, and a great 


Each trade in this city has a place 


many hoſpitals. 
N f The 


allotted for it, in the ſame manner as at Fez. 


inhabitants are remarkable for their valour and gene- 


roſity, and there are a great many rich and learned 
men among them. The adjacent fields are extremely 
fertile, the places adjoining to the city walls are very 


large, and inriched with many pleaſant fountains, that 
ſerve to water their gardens, for without 


rdens and 
ſhady bowers the Ponte. in this part of 


ble of doing any buſineſs. 
produce ſweet grapes, which are moſtly bought up by 


the Jews, of whom there are ſeldom leſs. than five 


hundred families in the place. In this city we ſaw 
an aged man, who. was ſo much revered, that the 


people came at leaſt fifty miles to pay their reſpefts to 
him: and this man, who was very artful in 


luding 
the people, was prodigiouſly rich in grounds, . fruits, 
and other commodities they had given him 
The next place we viſited was Saffro, which has a 
moſque, with a river running through it, and an ex- 
cellent fountain at the door for the people to bathe in. 


| Adjoining to it is 2, foreſt, where the lions are ſo 
- tame that one may ſtroke them like dogs. The build- 


ings are mean, but the gardens are dehghtful, although 

the people are far from being ſo ſocial with ſtrangers as 

in ſome of the places already mentioned. 
A few miles diſtant is Ham Liſnan, a city very 


- antient, where, when the Africans were heathens, 


they had a temple. This temple. was much reſorted 


to in the night time; and after the performing of ſa- 


crifices, they uſed to ' gz out the lights, and divert 
| The children 
got in this ſcandalous manner were brought up by 
the chief prieſt of the temple, and ſet apart for ſacred 
ſervice; but the women, who acted their part in this 
affair, were prohibited from laying with any man for 


one year afterwards. - The people here have many 
ridiculous ſuperſtitious notions, which ſeem to have 


been derived from heatheniſm, as indeed moſt of theſe 
things are. Be” : 

In the province of Dubdu is a mountain ſubject to 
the government, but it is inhabited by a baſe inhuman 
race of people. Their houſes are made of ruſhes, 


gathered on the fea ſhore; and on the mountainous 
parts there is a grain, called paumiſh, of which they 
and other victuals; but at the foot of | 


the mountain are fine gardens, 8 laid out, in 
which are grapes, dates, and peaches. They dry their 
peaches in the ſun, cutting them into quarters, and 
throwing away the ſtones, which ſometimes ſerve 
them for money, that being a very ſcarce article among 
them. They have ſome iron mines, of which they 
make blunt-pointed daggers and horſe-ſhoes. Their 
women are proud of wearing iron rings on their fingers 
nd in their ears, and go almoſt naked, their time 
deine chiefly ſpent in the woods, where they keep 
goats, and gather fennel. ; SS 
Further along, towards the ſouth-eaſt, is another 
mountain, called Selebgo, inhabited by a people who 
deſcend to the vallies every ſpring, taking their houſes, 
compoſed of ruſhes, along with them; and they con- 
tinue there till the end of May, at which time they 
are driven away by the Arabians, who- come there 
with their cattle. But in the winter theſe Arabians 
reſort to woods, and warm places, to ſhelter their 
camels, who are ſo tender, that they cannot bear much 
cold. On this mountain are amazing numbers of 
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frica would 


the greate 
mode them very much, by cutting off this river, and 
hewing it into another channel, than which nothing 
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out of the mount Atlas; and ſometimes when the 


* i 
lions, leopards and apes, and it gives riſe to Suby, 
river in all Mauritania. It has a ſtream 
of. water that runs ſo rapidly as to carry a ſtone of a 
hundred weight along with it. 

The grand river divides two provinces, and all 
along the banks are vaſt numbers of villages, well in- 
habited. As there are ſeveral mountains, two nearly 
adjoining to each other, ſo they have a very ſtrange 
way of pulleying men from one to another. This is 
done by a great hamper, capable of holding ten men; 
that being faſtened to a rope, which runs from a ſtrong 
poſt on one ſide, to another on tlie ſite fide. But 
this airy bridge is not always very 24 ſeveral acci- 
dents frequently happening. This mountain affords 
e of oil, great ſtore of cattle, and very fine wool, 
of which the women make cloth as fine as filk, and 
ſell it at Fez for a great price. 


The next mountain to this is Centopozze, where 


there are a great many houſes, and a dreadful deep pit, 


into which ſome people have been let down by a rope, 
with torches in their hands, who report, that below 
it is divided into a great many rooms, and at laſt they 
come to an artificial cavern, hewn out of the rock, 
and encompaſſed with walls, having four doors, lead- - 
ing to ſome narrow places, in which are cooling ſprings 


of water. Some of theſe bold. adventurers have loſt 
their lives in making the diſcovery, for when, their 


lights are put gut BY any ſudden blaſts of wind, they 
can by no means find the place where the rope hangs, 
and ſo periſh by famine ; and of the truth of this we 
have the following inſtances, the reality of which can- 
not be diſputed. ES FE. „ 

Three men having been let down, went to the four 
doors above mentioned, where they parted, one going 
one way, and the other two another. After the two 
that kept together had gone about a quarter of a mile, 
one of their lights was put out by a ſwarm of bats. 
At length they came to the ſprings, where they found 
the remains of white mens — wh ſome of whom 
were conſumed, . and others freſh, They returned the 
ſame way they came, but were ſcarce got half way, 
when a fudden blaſt put out their remaining light, 
upon which they continued groping their way in the 
dark, expecting every moment to fall into ſome pit. 
They had left ſome of their companions at the mouth 
of. the pit, and they let down a man to ſee what was 
become of them, and he having a light in his hands, 
found them out, and brought them up. But the third, 
that went by himſelf, was not found at that time. 
He wandered up and down in a forlorn condition, and 
at laſt hearing a noiſe like the barking of dogs, went 
up to them, and met four ſtrange young beaſts, at- 
tended by their dam, not unlike a ſhe wolf, which 


[fawned gently upon him with her tail. Soon after 


that he began to perceive a-glimmering light, and ſo 
found his way to the mouth of the pit, where he was 
drawn up by his companions. Such a vaſt number 
of accidents happened here, that the pit is now filled 
with. water, ſo that no perſon can go into it. . 

Near this mountain 1s Cherbeen, that is, the moun- 


| tain of Ravens, altogether covered ever with woods, 
and in it are a great number of lions. 


There are no 
human creatures reſiding here, owing, perhaps, to its 
being ſo much infeſted with wild beaſts, and its cold- 
neſs in winter. There is a very high mountain, the 
top of which is covered with an almoſt infinite num- 
ber of crows and ravens, from which the mountain 
derived its name. Sometimes the terrible northerly 
winds bring ſuch amazing quantities of ſnow upon 
this mountain, that thoſe who trayel from Numidia 
are frequently loſt in it. Every ſummer the wild 
Arabs reſort to this mountain for the benefit of its 
cooling ſhades, for they pay no more regard to the 


wild beaſts than if they were domeſtic animals. The 


ferocity of their tempers, and their ſavage diſpoſitions, 
makes them forget all manner of danger ; for thoſe 
who have but little worldly ſuſtance to loſe, often think 
life itſelf hardly worth regarding. 

The laſt mountain we ſhall mention is Ziz, in- 


| habitcd by a band of barbarous thieves and robbers, 


who 


— 
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who are at continual wars with the Arabs, as well as || which is generally believed 10 be the Molita mentioned 


with the other inhabitants of the country. Theſe || by the evangeliſt St. Luke, in his account of the voyage 
frobbers are ſo horridly audacious and cruel. that when || of the apoſtle Paul from Syria to Rm. 
they cannot take away the camels, they throm them On the ſecond of June we entered the harbour of 
over precipices; and io break their necks. In this] Maletta, in the iſland of Malta; but they would hei- 
place there are ſo many ſerpents, that it is extremely ther ſuffer us to land, nor proceed on our voyage for 
dangerous for a ſtranger to travel without a guide. ſome tine, becauſe they were then fitting out ſeveral 
gSiuch is the account left us by Lee concerning the [| galkies ; and they did not know but we were ſpies on 
yaſt continent of Africa, and we are glad to find that || their conduct, who might give an account of them 10 
jr contains accounts of things with which many other || the-enemy, that is, to the Turks; for theſe knights 
travellers | were utterly unacquainted. His going [of Maha take a ſolemn oath, when they are inveſted + 
through thoſe inhoſpitable deſerts in a public cha- with the enfigns of their order, never to rake peace 
racter, gave him an opportunity of ſeeing more things [| with the enemies of Chriſtianity. The grand maſter 
man he otlierwiſe would, had he only gone in "__ was then abſent, but he returned in the morning, and 
vate capacity. Indeed it is in a manner ber to granted us leave to proceed; for the Engliſh are 
travel through theſe defarts without the affiſtance of always treated with great refpe& by the people of 
the civil power; and the ingenious Mr. Bruce told the|| Maha. ©. | | FILE 
author of this, that nothing leſs than the moſt un- I (ſays Sir George Sartdys) who could never be 
bounded curioſity could ever have induced him to tra- reconciled to the ſea, deſired to be left behind, fo that 
vetſe the deſarts of Lybia. How far that gentleman I was put aſhore on a noted promontory near ad- 
has been rewarded for his labours, is not our buſineſs [| joining to the city, remote from the people; but 1 
to enquire. Sovereigns are not always ſtrangers to was at-a Joſs how to diſpoſe of myſelf, At laft a 
merit, and we doubt not but the beſt of princes has little boat made towards me, rowed by an officer; 
made him an ample amends for the hardſhips he un- whoſe buſineſs it is to attend on ſtrangers ho hav 
derwent, the difficulties he had to encounter, and the not received paſſes and proteQions. This man carried 
vaſt diſcoveries he made. | fo. | to the hollow of a tree, where I was to take u 
We ſhall now proceed to relate what Sir George my lodging for that night, and the next day he 
Sandys has written concerning Africa and the other II to carry me to the lazarotta, where I was to remain 
aces adjoining to it, particularly fome of the iſlands || forty days longer, till it ſhould be found whether of 
n the Mediterranean. Rhodes (ſays Sir George) is II not I was afflicted with the plague. Ss 
now inhabited by the Turks; for although there are] In this melancholy condition I continued muſing 
ſome Jews in the iſland, yet they are treated with ſo[]on my hardſhips, while my guardian was gone fot 
much cruelty, that nothing but the want of means to ſome victuals for me; but in the mean time this lucky 
| remove could induce them to remain in this place. {| accident happened; a ſmall boat came to the harbour, 
Sy As the knights templars were many years in poſſeſſion in which were two old women, who laid a Turky cars 
of this iſland, ſo they have left behind them many pet upon the rocks, and upon that a table-cloth, which ' 
monuments of their grandeur ; and ſome of theſe are they furniſhed with an abundance of choice ſweet- 
ſtill preſerved, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the If meats. A little after them came another ſmall veſſel, 
Turkiſh government. We ſaw no land after we left which put on ſhore a gallant with two of his miſtreſſes, 
Rhodes till we landed at Alexandria; a city ſo well{|drefſed like nymphs, with lutes in their hands, full of 
known, and fo often deſcribed, that it is needleſs to] fondling tricks, ſcarce giving the ſpark leave to eat a bit 
add any thing to it. | Il but what they put into his mouth: | 
From Alexandria we proceeded to Cairo, and fix]| Upon enquiry, I found that the old women who 
days journey up the river above that city brought us had treated me with ſo much kindneſs, were the mo- 
to Sarit, where the inhabitants have a tradition, that chers of che young ones, whom I had ſeen land with 
Chrift and his mother, with Jofeph, Tefided here the gallant; and it naturally led me to conclude, that q 
when they fled from the rage of Herod. Such Chriſ- parents in this part of the world have no great regard 1 
tians as refide in the neighbourhood of this place, to moral duties. I learned upon further enquiry, that | 
when they find themſelves growing old, come here to nothing is more common in this country, than for 
leave their bonts; and there is a handſome church /}|mothers to fell their daughters to the knights of Malta. 
built by Helena, the mother of Conſtantine the Great. Theſe knights, by their ſolemn oath, are not on any 
The Greek Chriſtians wear round caps upon their account Whatever to marry; but as it is difficult to 
heads, and towels about their necks, with gowns of [diveſt men of human paſſions, ſo theſe knights are per- 
Hght ftuff. They live in great ſubjection, and pay [mitted to keep as many girls as they pleaſe. 
an annual tribute to the baſha ; but many of them {| The gentleman'who had brought the young women 
retain the vices of their anceſtors, without being ac-;{|on ſhore was a French captain, and he invited me to 
quainted with any of their excellencies. Indeed this dine with him, according to the common politeneſs of 
fs not much to be wondered at when we confider, his country. This 1 chearfully accepted of; and fach 
fiſt, the wretched ſtate of the Greek church; and, was the good - nature of this gentleman, though incon- 
ſecondly, the ſeverity of the government, which, by feſtent wi prudence, that he offered to convey me inte 
the exertion of lawleſs power, has brought the inno- the city at night, and bring me out in the morning; a 
eent inhabitants under the moſt ubje@ flavery. | ferime- which, if diſeovered, is puniſhed with Jeath. © * 
The laws here are very ſtrict againſt thoſe who abuſe][ While they were perſuading me to this, which I. 
ſtrangers; for it is the intereſt of the Egyptians to had no deſire to comply with, my guardian returned, | 
give all the encouragement they can to Europeans. land a Malteſe along with mim, whoſe facher was'an + 
his is in all reſpects 'confiſtent with ſound policy, [[Englifhman. As foon as he underſtood-what they . 
for the Europeans ſpend confiderable ſums among had been perſuading me to, he endeavoured to point 1 
them. | | out the danger that would attend it; fo the captain 1 
One day as we were walking along we were very ill] having ptomiſed me his good offers, returned. He | + 
treated by one of the natives, who attempted to make had hardly got out of fight with his females, when BB 
us fools and ae r -ſtocks to all —— for they walked towards the ſhore; and the women be- bh. 
they look upon Chriſtians as no better than dogs, and |fhaved in fuch an indecent manner, that it ought-not + \ = 
Indeed they call them by no better name. In che to be mentioned. | 2 if 
mean time one of the 'magiſtrates came up, Who or-] The captain did not forget his promiſe, for neut 
dered che fellow to be taken into cuſtody, and the day he waited upon the grand maſter, and gave him 
executioner gave him no leſs than one hundred ſtrokes fuch an account of me, that I received a paſſport to 
on tlie ſoles of his feet. 35 come into the — and was kindly entertamed in che | i 
_ Having already deſcribed Egypt at large from 'the |[[houſe of the Malteſe already mentioned. But it is 8 
travels öf Dr. Pocock and Mr. Norden, we ſhall fol- |[proper that we ſhould deſcribe this iland, not only 1 
low Sir George Sandys from chat country to Malta, on account of the repute ithas obtained · in hiſtory, but 4 
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likewiſe:in connection with a variety of other cireum · 
ſtances. It has withſtood the whole force of the 
Ottoman empire during a long ſeries of and 
the Turks call it in deriſion the Rock of Malta; yet 
they have never been able to ſubdue it. It has been 
a nurſery for che bringing up the braveſt generals that 
ever ſived in Europe ſince the latter end of the thir- 
teenth century; and although ſuperſtition has hin- 
dered the knights from marrying, yet they are no 
ſtrangers to the ſocial duties, but, as men of honour; 
conſider themſelves as reſtrained from doing a diſho- 
nourable action. They have long been an ornament 
to thoſe armies belonging to Roman catholic princes, 
and many of them have loſt their lives in fighting 
againſt the enemies of Chriſtianitx. $1920 
_. Malta lies in the Lybian Sea, exactly between Tri- 
- poli, in Barbary, and the ſouth-eaſt angle of Sicily, 
one hundred and eighty miles diſtant from the for- 
mer, and ſixty from the other. It is in circumference 
about ſixty miles, and was formerly called Melita, on 
d cecount of the vaſt quantities of honey found there. 
The conntry is all over rocky, covered with earth not 
above two ſett in depth. There are few trees here 
beſides thoſe which bear fruit, and of ſuch they are 
„ cory bot for £4 inn) tat 
As for fuel, they are obliged to bring wood from 
Sicily, except what is uſed by the common people, 


which is a fort of thiſtle mixed with cows dung. But |; 


they have little oceaſion for any, the climate being 
extremely warm; for although there are ſometimes 
refreſhing breezes, yet theſe are of ſuch a ſhort con- 
tinuance, that the ſultry heat returns, and the people 

become ſo languid, that they are altogether unfit for 
buſineſs: - Here are no rivers, but there are many 

pleaſing fountains, in which the people bathe; for 
although that is not an article of their religion, being 

Roman-catholics, yet it is very conducive towards 

promoting and preſerving their health; and probably 
it was from this, mote than from any reſtraint in reli- 
gion, that che caſtern nations firſt contrived this 

practice. 8 | 


The ſoil produces no ſort of | grain. beſides barley; | 


but the villagers make bread of olives, and their cattle 


feed on ſtraw. They have plenty of cummin - ſeed and 


anniſeed, which, with vaſt quantities of honey, they 
ſell to thoſe merchants who trade in the Levant.  -- 


The inhabitants, of Malta were originally a colony | 
«of the Phœnicians, who trading as far as the main 
here. There is a pretty grotto here, in which they 


ocean, happened by accident to ſettle in this iſland; 
and finding; ſucceſs attend all their endeavours, they 
built the antient city of Malta, which in time has 


given name to the whole iſland. Their language is a 


mixture of Italian and Mooriſh; but indeed it is fo 


much corrupted, and the people are in general ſo igno- | 


rant, that it is no eaſy matter to make any ſenſe of it. 
When the Spaniards conquered the iſland of Sicily, 
they added this to the reſt of their new- acquired ter- 
ritories; but a religious diſpute frreſted it out of their 
hands. It was agreed upon among the Chriſtian 
princes, that it ſhould be given to the knights ,of 
Rhodes, in conſequence of their having been driven 
out of the iſland of Rhodes. by the Turks; and this 
leads us to ſay ſomething concerning this famous order. 
T They were originally called the knights of St. John, 
and their firſt refidence was at the hoſpital of St. John 


of Jeruſalem, which gaye them the name of knights | 


-hoſpitallers. That place was | built by one Girard, 
about the time the Chriſtians were very ſucceſsful in 
their expedition into the Holy Land, or, to ſpeak in 
plainer eien which are a diſ- 
grace to hi wk 355 „ 7470 
At firſt theſe knights obtained great repute, and ſo 
much were they reſpe&ed by the court of Rome, that. 
pope Celeſtino the Second granted them a charter of 
Incorporation. Pope Honorius the Second. ordered, 
that they ſhould wear a black garment, with a white 
_ croſs; and Raymond, the fir 
enlarged their canons, and called them The poor 
« ſervants of Chriſt,. and guardians of the ſepulchre 


| 


maſter of the order, | 
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; 


N 
; 
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ee at Jeruſalem,” In every country they had revenues 
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aſſigned them, and hoſpitals built for their reception. 
Many devotees injured their families by diſpoſing of 
eſtates in their favour; and ſuch was the madneſs of 
the people, that although they could not tell whether 
theſe; men were clerical or military, yet they looked 
upon them as more than human. N 

By their vous, they were to entertain ſtrangers, to 
learn the military diſcipline, and to be ready at all 
times to lay down their lives in defence of the Chriſ- 
tian religion in general, and particularly in defence 
of the civil rights of that country where they hap- 
ane: rh to reſide, or with which they had any con- 
inn 8 F 28 
When the Saracens drove the Chriſtians out of 
Syria, the Greek emperor gave them Rhodes as a 
place of ſettlement; but they were driven from thence, 
and, as we have already obſerved, came to ſettle in 
Malta. There are about three thouſand of "theſe 
knights, all of whom wear croſſes; and they are all 
under a grand maſter, who actually ranks with the 
ſovereign princes of Europe. Many of theſe princes 
have high command in the European armies ; but 
they are obliged to-return to their duty in the ifland 
when the grand maſter commands them. There was 
not in Europe, before the Reformation, ſo far as we 
know, one fingle nation where theſe knights had not 
a houſe, with vaſt revenues to ſapport them. It is 
true, they were accuſed of unnatural crimes, and pro- 
bably there was ſome reaſon for the accuſation; but 
it is ſtill more bable that their vaſt emoluments 
made them objects of envy; and rapacious courtiers, 
paying no. regard to natural juſtice, ſeized on their 
eſtates, and decreed that they were unworthy of a 
place in human ſociety, - | 

But although they were aboliſhed under the name 
of knights templers, yet they continued under the name 
of knights of St. John e till the Reforma- 


tion in England, at which time their ſamous monaſtery 


at Clerkenwell was in ſuch high eſtimation, and the 
rents for the ſupport of it ſo great, that on the diſ- 


| ſolution of religious houſes, the abbot was allowed 


* leſs a ſum than twelve hundred pounds a year for 
„ 12 7; _ 


i: ere are Gals villages in this iſland, under the 
command of ten captains, beſides Old Malta, which 


is fituated in the centre of the iſland, upon a hill, in 


the ſhape of a creſcent. The city is far from being 
well fortified, and yet a garriſon is conſtantly kept 


tell us St. Paul lodged after he had been ſhipwrecked ; 
but we have great reaſon to believe, that the apoſtle 
was ſhipwrecked on another. iſland, near the coaſt of 
Dalmatia ;' but this is not worth contending about. 
They add farther, that it was in this grotto that the 
viper fixed upon the hand of the apoſtle, which is con- 
trary to the ſcripture account in Acts xxvili. where it 
is ſaid this affair happened in the houſe of one of theſe 
barbarians, who ſhewed him no ſmall kindneſs. There 
is, however, one concluſion. to be drawn from this 
mutilated account, which may ſerve to point out, if 
not to prove, the truth of the goſpel hiſtory. 

It is almoſt an univerſal maxim, that where there is 
nothing genuine, nothing can be counterfeited : thus, 
if we had no genuine coin, we ſhould have no vaga- 
bonds hanged for counterfeiting it. If we had no no- 
tions of moral juſtige, we ſhould have no perſons in 
the world ſetting up ſyſtems diametrically oppoſite to 
truth; and had Chriſtianity never been eſtabliſhed, in 
conſequence of the almighty power of God, perhaps 
we ſhould never have a hypocritical teacher among us. 
Thus, to come to the purpoſe, had not what the 
apoſtle Luke related concerning St. Paul, been true, 
vrhy all theſe traditional accounts of this remarkable 
event? The people in the iſland are too ſtupid to 
have invented any ſuch thing, but it was handed down 
to them by oral tradition; and although they have 
ſubſtituted grottos inſtead of houſes, yet this has no 
connection with the argument. The nature of local 
reſidences are changed in conſequence of a variety of 
unthought-of circumſtances; and evidence which gg 
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| ak at firſt, gains ſtrength, and becomes powerful 
—_— * continual addition; but we hope 
that every reader will make himſelf acquainted with 
this part vf the ſybje&, and ſhall therefore proceed to 
the latter part of our deſcription of this iſland; 
On the point of the harbour of St. Angelo, is a ſteep 
rock, upon Which this fortreſs is built, and at the 
foot of the rock ſome cannon are placed, which coni- 
mand the entry into the harbour. It is very ſtrong, 
but ſtill would not be able to make any defence con- 
ſiſtent with the nature of our art of attack and defence 
ſent. „ ; NE Sg 

A Aces: deſcended as thought of Chriſtian 
parents, leaped into the ſea here, in the midſt of the 
ſiege, and, notwithſtanding all the ſhot fired at him, 
ſwam to the caſtle, received baptiſm, and was of no 


ſmall uſe to the beſieged, diſcovering moſt df the de- 


ſigns of the Turks, ahd leading on the men into 
aces difficult of acceſs. The gallant behaviour af 


the knight, and the report that had been ſpread of a 
Chriſtian army coming to their relief, diſcouraged the 
Turks ſo much, that they thought fit to raiſe the ſiege. 
However, all the towns and villages on the iſlarid, ex- 
cept St. Angelo, and Bargo, were reduced to aſhes. 
This induced the knight to conſult about leaving it, 
rather than repair the lamentable ruins that had been 
made, eſpecially when they conſidered what a power- 
ful enemy they had to oppoſe, and the backwardneſs 
of the Chriſtian pririces to aſſiſt them. In this ſtate 
of uncertainty, and not knowing what to do, they 
applied for advice to the Pope, who encouraged them 
io continue on the iſland, promiſing that the Italian 
ſtates ſhould affiſt them. Hs | 

At the ſame time the king of Spain ſerit them mo- 
ney, with three thouſand men, arms, ammunition, 
and indeed every thing that could be of ſervice to them. 
This enabled them to repair the fortifications; and the 


city was called Valetta, in honour of John de Valetta, 


who at that time was the grand maſter. The place is | 


8 „ 


the world. 
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not large, but it is built in a very handſome manner; 


and, being on a rifing ground, may be conſidered as 4 
It may indeed be attacked from 
the ſea; but there is no way to beſiege it by land, ex- 
cept on the ſouth, for it is built on a ſort of peninſula 


very ſtrong fortreſs. 


that runs into the ſea. <1 | 

The walls of the other parts of the city join to the 
rock, as though they were of a piece with it, and are 
waſhed by the ſea. It is joined to the land by a nar- 
row iſthmus, where the rock riſes naturally, and the 


787 


ditch on the outſide is cut exceeding deep and broad, 


being flanked all round witth battlements. The only 


gate of the city opens this way; and juſt facing the en- 
trance within, are two ſtrong bulwarks, with cannon 
mounted upon them. Beſides this grand gate, there 
are two ſmall poſterns leading to the harbour, and 
thete is a tower without the walls, called St. Hermes: 
The buildings all along are at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the walls, to leave room for the ſoldiers to make 
4 vigorous defence. 


n the weſt fide is i gteat pit, hewen out of a rock, 


and a porch is cut under the wall into the haven. © In 


this place all their arms and ammunition are kept; and 
the gallies arc here laid up when' out of ſervice. 
harbour is too ſhallow for ſhipping of any great bur- 
then; but, notwithſtanding that, it is extremely 


prony 
and convenient. The palace of the grand maſter is 4 


noble ſtructure, adorned with a tower, which over- 
looks the whole ifland. The council chamber is cu- 
riouſly painted, with the repreſentations of ſome of 
their naval engagements, and ſome of theſe are fine 
pieces. The market- place is large, and from it the 


The 


ſtreets point directly to the walls. The buildings are 


moſtly uniform, of free-ſtone, two ſtories high, and 
flat at the top. In a word, this is a very pretty city, 
and were it not that the iſland is extremely hot and 
ſultry, it. would be one of the moſt agreeable places in 
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By the Honourable CHARLES STUART, Commander in Chief of a Squa- 
dron belonging to his Britannic Majeſty, ſent thither for the Redemption of Slaves. 


OF this narrative, we can only ſay, that it was 
drawn up by Mr. Windſor, ſecretary to Mr. 
Stuart, and was publiſhed at the earneſt requeſt of 
- numbers of our nobility, gentry, great officers of ſtate, 
and leaders of the higheſt quality. TS 
The many curious particulars contained in it; the 
accuracy and integrity of the writer; the ſanction it 
received from government; and above all, the new 
diſcoveries contained in it, muſt render it very accept- 
able to the public. a OM 
Mr. Stuart ſet fail from England in September 1720, 
and on the twentieth of October arrived at Gibral- 
tar. At that time the Spaniards, having formed an 
expedition againſt the Moves, had already embarked 
troops; and the ambaſſador thinking this a proper 
juncture to begin his negotiation, he, on the twenty<- 
eighth of October, wrote the following letter to the 
baſha of Tetuan. =o & g 


To his Excellency Baſha Hamet, &c. &c. 


Tk king of Great Britain, my maſter, having 
thought fit to recal Mr. Cavendiſh from being am- 
baſſador to the moſt noble prince, the emperor of Mo- 


. rocco, and having done me the honour to ſend me 


| majeſty would prevent any accident that may 


abroad to ſucceed him, I take the liberty to acquaint 
your excellency of my arrival in theſe parts, with full 
powers to 

Xe 


treat of a peace with your excellency, or | 


any other perſon ot perſons his imperial majeſty ſhall 
appoint. And as the Britiſh nation is ſenſible of your 
great eſteem for them, and the readineſs you have al- 
ways ſhewn towards a friendſhip and peace between the 
two nations, (though I do not know, whether by def- 
tiny or miſmanagement, the ſo long deſired peace has 
been retarded) I am ſtill in hopes your excellency will 
continue your great zeal for the common good. af both 
nations,” ſince Ia come with a firm reſolution to 
employ my honeſt fand beſt endeavours towards that 
good Work, and the more, becauſe your glory and ad- 
vantages are to be the fruit; but it is neceſſary this no- 
gotiation ſhould begin as ſoon as poſſible, that I may 
be made ſenſible of the intentions of his imperial 
majeſty, whether he will make uſe of this opportu- 
nity of ſettling that peace and friendſhip, which the 
king, my maſter, has ſo long defired ; for fince I am 
employed on another command upon the ſea, againſt 
thoſe which at this time ought to be enemies to the 
emperor, your maſter, now that they have . invaded 
your country, = to ſhew you the ſincerity by which I 
deſign to a ſhould rather chuſe that his imperial 
happez 

by ſending ſuch perſons to Gibraltar, to treat 22 
as ſoon as poſhble, and put a puſhing hand to a treaj 

ſo long depending, and which has. already 3 
juſted on ſides. | Fg 
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Provided this can done, | 5 te articles of peace I fife, but very vod Afid eil. The cabaleade being 
. ng 7 ſhalt then vey, ref y in perſon Ae over, and 1005 being ſent chat che baſfia was 2 
. myſelf at his imperial majeſty's feet, to 5 a letter. ing the Ambaffador, he went out to meet Him, at- 
85 L have now by me from the king, my maſter; arid [ftended by the prine -S rforis in His retinue. The 
mall think myſelf happy to put myſelf under your [|baſha welcomed the'\attiballidor to Barbary, and in- 
protection for my ſafety to Mequinez. I commit your || vited him to his feat, Where he told him he would do : 
excellency to the protection f God and am, fall that lay in — 9 to tnake the country agrets = 
| able to, him that fie liked the Engliſh better than any 
[other Chriſtian nation; and ſoine more compliments 
E having paffed between thett, they parted for that night, 
3 F Ty .{{the baſha Taying in his own tent. © . 
This letter was ſent with the Experiment man of || Next day, being Sunday, the ambaſſador viſited the 
war, which, on her return, brought over Mr. Caven- baſha in his tent, and the latter renewed his kind ex- 
diſh; who came to compliment Mr. Stuart on his [[prefſions in favor öf the Engliſh, and his deſire that 
arrival, and who brought with him a letter from the hs ambaſſador ſhould find every thing agreeable. 
baſha, ſignifying the great .inclination he had to for- After that, ſays Windus, as we were walking about 
ward the treaty with the Engliſh nation; for which [|to ſee the . we had an inftance of Ben Hattar's 
purpoſe Cayendiſh was to confer with the ambs ador, unlimited power over the Jews; for he having em. 
n order to have it puſhed as ſoon as poſſible. But the plo ed one Ben Saphet as his agent or factor in Gib< 
ambaſſador judging it more convenient to treat in the raltär, found, upon poitig thither himſelf, that lie had 
bay of Tetuan: becauſe the einperor had Tent from [fwronged him confidérably, reported things falſely, and 
bis court one Moſes Ben Hattar, a Jewiſh merchant, dealt. unfaithfully in his comthiffion; whettfore as 
who had been oſten employed in the former treaties, |} Ben: Saphet was now coming down to meet him, be- 
and was reputed more artful. and intereſted than any fore he could get within hearing, Ben Hattar ordered 
- ether in the country, and chiefly to be conſidered in bim to be ſtrangled ; upon which the Jews, and ſome 
regard he had money in his power to make the nego- [| blacks belonging to the emperor, immediately tan to 
tiation ſuecefsful, of defeat it as he had done ſome him, pulled him off from his mile, and in an inſtant 
others before. . Lo. itnpped off his cloaths, and put arvpe about his neck, 
55 pon chis conſideration, the ambaſſador failed with || which they began to draw, and in tat manner bring 
| bis quadron to Tetuan bay, and there with the faid [[ing him nearer to us, pale and ping, he cried out 
| Moſes Ben Hattar, who took upon himſelf to be to 8 to intereede for him. | 
Jointly impoweted with the balls agreed to the ar-] The novelty of ſuch an act of arbitrary power kept 
ticles of peace, which were ſigned January 17, 1921. [{every one in ſurpriſe, wondering what would be the 
After which the ambaſſador was, very much impor- [{event; but after Ben Hattar had reviled him in the 
tuned to proceed immediately to Mequinez ; but as it {{ moſt taunting manner, he ordered that he fhould be 
was neceffary his majeſty ſhould firſt approve of the {{carried to the common priſon, where, as we afterwards 
conditions, and the final ratification come to him heard, he was daily baſtinadoed, as well for the fault 
from England before he landed in Barbary, he found Ihe had committed, as to make him diſcover where 
means to delay the time, till his defire was accom- his effects were concealed, which Ben Hattar feized on 
pliſhed. | | for his own uſe, _ . 
' Accordingly on May 2 embarked at Gibraltar, About eleven in the forenoon the baſha cauſed a 
having along with him Ben Hittar, the Jew, and in H regiment of fine Horſes to be drawn up together, which 
three days afterwards landed in the bay of Tetuan, made a noble and martial appearance, many of their 
about nine in the morning, which was much ſooner || ſaddles being covered over with filver, and be defired 
than he expected. The baſha was not then come to the ambaſſador to take ſuch of the horſes as beſt pleaſed 
the coaſt of the bay, but the ambaſſador had tents, him. Then every one of us having provided for our- 
with all other conveniences for the reception of his || ſelves, according to our demands, we began our journey 
| | followers; and among the tents was a very curious in order to ſet forward. We had about fix miles, or 
: dne, ſent from Mequinez, for the ambaſſador's perſon; {| rather more, to travel to Tetuan, and during the whole 
at the expence of the emperor. In this tent the am- of the journey the Moors continued firing, as marks 
baffador had his firſt entertainment along with his [of congratulation, When we entered the town, there 
more immediate dependants ; and the victuals conſiſted || were vaſt crouds of people to receive us, ſhouting and 
chiefly of roaſted mutton and fowls, which they 2 hallooing, teſtifying every mark of reſpet. The 
on a table, in rather a more aukward manner than is women were dreſſed in white, ſo that no part of their 
uſed in Europe; but the eaſy agreeable manner in || faces could be ſeen except their eyes; but they did not 
which the people behaved, made amends for all theſe ||come into the ſtreets, for they Rood upon the battle- 
informalities. 25 5 f ments of the houſes. fe | 
About four in the afternoon the baſha came down || The bafha drew up na poop in a large ſquare be- 
from Tetuan, attended by above two hundred men fore his houſe, where he and his brother, 5 
on horſeback, and three hundred foot, who entered ceedingly well mounted, ſhewed us again how dex- 
our camp with a e deal dοj,W Jony, forming ||treus they were with their ſpears, tilting a conſiderable 
themſelves into à ſemicircle, and Miſcharging pieces time, and ſometimes darting their lances into the air 
- before our tents, where the baſha gave us the diverſion before them, and catching them again, as their hörſes 
of ſecing him and his people exerciſe for above half run full ſpeed. Then the ambaſſador was conducted 
an hour, which they rmed with great activity. to the houſe appointed for him, which was one of tlic 
The baſha was attended by his brother, and they both beſt in Tetuan, and a ſtable of horſes ordered for him 
headed parties of horfe, who all clapping their ſpurs and his retinue 1 
to their horſes fides, levelled their pieces, and fired at] On the next day the ambaſſador went to viſit tlie 
each other, as if they had been really attacking anj|baſha at his own houſe, who received him in an out- 
enemy, which we confidered as a Mooriſh review. | ward room, or hall, built long and narrow, as in 
After that they took their ſpears, and ſingled each [of the rooms in Barbary are; the reaſon of which is, 
"other out to fight, very dextroufly putting by the becauſe of the ſcarcity of lofty timber in that country. 
thruſt of the ſpear, while their horſes were running || There were two chairs placed oppoſite to each other, 
at full ſpeed; during the time of the cavalcade, the foot in which the ambaſſador and baſha fat down, and 
keep a continual fire, but irregalar; every man'charg- ||talked together for about an hour and an half, during 
ing his piece, and firing into the ground as faſt as he [which time, eight -or ten of the .principal Moors of 
could. Their drums made a very ſolemn and warlike the town, who ſeemed to be officers of ſtate, ſtbod 
und, but they are not beaten after our manner, but behind the baſha, The conference being over, we 
with an heavy ſtroke on the top, and a ſmall one un- were ſhewn the baſha's gardens, and ſtables, in which 
{dettieath, keeping time to a pipe, ſomething like a [were a great many fine horſes. Indeed the treatment 
we 
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Ma«Mlͤyſt humble ſervant, 
4 | CHaARLEs, STUART. 
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de met with here was, in all reſpects, conſiſtent with 
—— and good manners; and the baſfia's bro- 


thers, who were remarkable for their courteous be- 
haviour, ſpent ſeveral days in our company, doing 


every thing in, their power to oblige us, and to make 
ſituation in a ſtrange country as agreeable. as 


our 
offible. _, Far Rags O7 £1625 2 
ry the fourtcenth the baſha, and another of his 


| brothers, came to viſit the ambaſſador. The baſha 
came a little after dinner, and ſtaid all the afternoon, 
looking over ſome of the preſents for the emperor. 
The baſha's brother, who was deputy governor of 


Tetuan, came towards the evening, and brought 
along with him ſome others of his brethren and re- 
lations, whom the ambaſſador treated with coffee and 
| f [6 eh tf 41 Alcaflar. 

The fifteenth, we dined in a garden belonging to 
the baſha; about three miles out of town, that he had 
coftly planted. It ſtands in a pleaſant valley, almoſt 


ſweetmeats. 


ſurrounded with hills and mountains, which being 
green and woody, every where afford a moſt delightful 

proſpett. There runs a ſmall ſtream through the 
garden, which; by great labour, was conveyed from an 


adjacent mountain: We dined under a large tree, that | 


afforded a pretty good ſnhade. 8 be 
The See of Tetuan came juſt after dinner, 
and, walking with us, was ſo complaiſant as to gather 

and give us the beſt fruits, ſuch as oranges, lemons, 


and:imall apricots, of a very fine flavour. The walks 
are ſeparated with cane work, and there is an arbour / 


of the ſame, very well contrived, in which there be- 
ing a baſon, ſupplied with. water from the ſtream, the 
ambaſſador filled it with punch, and with much dif- 
fEculty perſuaded the governor to drink'two or three 
glaſſes. Great quantities of carnatiens coming in 
through the cane work, make the arbour very de- 
ightful. | Ie 
werde governot had his muſic along with him, which 
conſiſted of four perſons, two of whom played upon 
ſmall inftruments, after the manner of violins; one 
had a piece of parchment drawn light over a little 
broad hoop, with pieces of looſe tin on the ſides, 
which he k with one hand, while he drummed 
with the ,other ; another beat time to their muſic, by 
Ry the palms of his hands together very loud and 
\- This part of the country abounds with fine oranges, 
lemons, citrons, olives, grapes, figs, melons, apricots, 
and pomgranates. | 2 27 
The ſeventeenth, we dined in a garden belonging 
to Cardenaſh, who had been three different times in 
England as ambaſſador from the emperor of Morocco. 
The walks were finely ſhaded with orange trees, and 
after dinner Cardenaſh made the Moors play at ſeveral 
games, to divert the ambaſſador, 'in ſome of which 
_ drubbed one another heartily. - 


he eighteenth, we dined with the governor. of 


Tetuan, at his houſe, who treated us plentifully, there 


being three or four and twenty large diſhes ſerved. 


| _ the table at once, high ſeaſoned, and dreſſed 
alm 


oft after the Spaniſi manner, and ſome of them] 


were agreeable enough; for the people here are not ſo 
dirty or flovenly as ſome have repreſented them. 


The twentieth, we went a hunting the wild boars |: 
along with the baſha, in the mountains between Te- 
tuan and Ceuta; we killed ſix, and took three young | 
ones alive; but the baſha broke his ſpear in one of 
them. The ſpear which the foot carry for this ſport, 


differs from thoſe of the horſemen, not bein e 
half as long, and made of a very heavy and tough 
wood; the blades about half a yard long, and very 


thick, that they may not break againſt the ſide of the 
boar. There went a great number of foot, thus armed, from the body; we touched them with our canes while 


ve ſat on horſeback, during which time a numbneſs 


along with us, who getting upon the hills round about, 
made ſuch a hideous noiſe and ſhouting, that they 
raiſed the boars from the woods and thickets, and 
brought them in view for the chace. If one of theſe 


men ſhould happen to be near a boar alone, he muſt | 
not give way, nor ſhew the leaſt ſigns of fear; but, 
putting himſelf in as firm a poſture as he can, receive | 
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the boar upon his ſpear; who gores himſelf up to the. 
end of the blade, where: there is an iron goes acroſs, 


to ſtop. the ſpear. from running through; otherwiſe. 


the boar ruſhing on, would reach the man; and wound 
him with, his — 144 ; 

to ſtop the boar, he quits him as well as he can; but 
ſometimes they will hold the boar, thus gored, on the 
ſpat, till the zeſt come to him, who let out ſuch ſtreams, 


* 


of blood with their broad blades, that the beaſt pre- 


{{fently falls dom. Pb THEM 
On the twenty-third, the ambaſſador again viſited | 


the baſha, and the affairs of our journey being diſ- 
courſed of, we were informed that the Chriſtians and 
ews were to ſet out directly for Mequinez; but the 
baſha would go firſt to Tn and meet us at 
On the twenty-fourth, the governot, and ſome of 
—. of the town, ſupped with the 

ambaſſador, and were very kindly entertained ; it bei 


our deſign to ingratiate ourſelves as much as we coul 
into their favour. They did not obſerve the ſame 


manner of eating as we did; but taking all that was 
given them, ſome of them-gorged. themſelves ſo full, 
that they were obliged to be helped down ſtairs, - The 


governor continued his uſual, good x before the | 


ambaſſador ; but when he. got out of doors, being 


much overcome with the liquor he had drank, he drew | 


his ſcymetar, and laid about him among his on peo- 
ple, which was owing to his being mad with drink ; 
for on all other occaſions he afted 

good nature, of which we had ſeveral inſtances. 

At this time an accident happened, which had 
like to have deſtroyed the proceedings of the ambaſſa- 
dor, and put us all under ſome apprehenſions; for 
nobody could be certain what might have been the 
conſequence, in a..country where there is fo. little 
knowledge of the laws of nations, and treaties are of 
ſo little efficacy, that they are ſeldom. underſtood. The 
297-5 was as follows : 2 3 

wo privateers belonging to Sallee, who, not- 
n they had the ambaſſador's paſſes, con» 
formable to the articles of peace, yet having met with 
nothing but Engliſh, ſhips at ſea, and being grown 


very hungry by a long cruiſe, made bold with two of 


them, and ſent them into Sallee. Upon this the am- 
baſſador abſolutely refuſed to proceed on his journey, 
and complained of the little confidence there was to 


depend on any agreement, if actions of this nature 


went unpuniſhed. 'The Moors themſelves, indeed, 
ſeemed. to be aſhamed of it, and by Ben Hattar's ma- 
nagement at court, and the.ambaſſador's reſolution to 
return without going to Mequinez, unleſs reparation 
was made, be had the pleaſure to find that the ſhips 
were releaſed, and the captains of the privateers 
puniſhed for bringing them in. This was, perhaps, 
as great a favour as could have been ſhewn; but the 
Moors were glad of any aſſiſtance we could give them 
in _ "gp 3 the Spaniards. by 

In chis place we paſſed our time very agreeably, 
either riding out, fiſhing, ſhooting, or walking in the 
gardens, the people being very civil ; for the baſha 


— 


had forbid them, upon pain of death, to affront us, 
as they commonly do Chriſtians, by calling them by 


the moſt opprobrious names; and he ordered further, 


] that in whatſoever garden we went, we ſhould paſs 


unmoleſted, and take what we pleaſed. | . 
Here, as we were one day riding by the fide of the 


{river of Tetuan, we experienced the effect of the 


torpedo, or numb-fiſh, ſome of them laying in the 


| mud. They were about the bigneſs of a large plaice, 


and much in the fame ſhape, but thicker, and very 
round, ſo that the head could hardly be diſtinguiſhed 


was felt to go up our arms, which continued a mi- 
_ or two after we had taken our canes off from the 
Tetuan is a very antient city, and was called by 
the Romans Tetuanum, . It gives, name to a 
Cs and is the ſeat of the batha. It is fituated 
9 | - R At 
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at the opening of the Sireights itito the Meditertdribani, | 


upon the rifing of 'a rocky hill, betweeti two very 
high mountains,” about fix miles from the ſea; Having 


a caſtle built Higher on the hill, ſo that it has a full 


commind all 'over the tbwn. In the valley tons 2 


Uttle river, which is navigable for ſmalk veſſels, as far 


5 the coaſt are "beacons, on which they make fires; 


* 


as Monteer, a place about two miles from the bay, 


Where they load and unload their goods. Along 


to 
. 
The houſes in Tetuan are pretty good, but the 


ſtreets are narrow, aid hardly any windows to be 


Feen, but little Holes to look out at, the light coming 
in at the irfide of the houſes, where there is a ſquare 
court yard, open at the top, with pillars ſupporting 
galleries, and 5 N 


a fountain in the court- yard, and the rooms are built 
2 and narrow, there being generally four on a floor, 
anſwering to ſo many galleries, from whence opens 
into each room a large folding door, by which all the 
hpht they have is let in. The Houſes are but two ſto- 
ries high, except the baſha's, and ſome few others be- 
longing to mem of quality in office. They are flat at 


the top, ſo chat in many places they can walk a great 


way upon them; but thoſe belonging to Chriſtian 
merchants have battlements, to keep them within the 


bounds of their own houſes ; for the Mooriſh women 


live in the upper apartments, and often viſit one an- 
other from the tops of their houſes. All thoſe houſes 


Are white-waſhed on the ourſide as well as within, 


which caſts the reflection of the fon fo bright, that it 


hurts our eyes to continue near them in the day time. | 


They do not raiſe the walls of their houſes, by laying 
bricks regularly one upon another, but their way is, 
firſt to make a ftrong wooden cafe, into which they 


caſt the mortar,” and beating it down hard, take the 


caſe away when it is dry. 


The town is populous and healthy, enjoying a very 


fine air, but the people are poor, and in general little 


better than ſlaves, no man poſlefling any thing but at 


the will of the baſha, who is as deſpotic in his pro- 


vince as any monarch whatever; they have an abſo- 
Jute power over the lives and fortunes of the people, 


- giving or taking away whatever they pleaſe; for which 


teafon, when'a man has acquired wealth by trade, 'or 


any ſort of induftry, he endeavours to conceal it, and 


to ſeem poor; for if it ſhould come to the knowledge 
of the baſha, he would throw him into priſon, and 
cauſe him to be tortured, to make him diſcover all he 
has in the world. e, HER 3 & 001 

The inhabitants are of a ſwarthy-complexion, in- 


termixed with a race of well-looking men, ſomewhat 


fairer than the reft. They are generally hearty, ftrong 
limbed, afid rather taller than the Europeans. They 
are very good horſemen, active, hardy, and laborious, 
and being at the ſame time very poor, a meſſenger will 
go from Finn to Mequinez, which is one hundred 
and fifty miles, for a Barbary ducat, and performs his 
journey with great expedition. They are wonderfully 
patient of labour, enduring the heat of ſummer, and 


cold rains of winter, to admiration ; and when the 


e is all covered with rain, and a ſtorm over head | 
deſides, they will only look for a buſh, or a great | 
Kone, fit down on their hams, with their backs to- || ral are naked when they are at home, or viſit from the 


_ wards it, and remain in that poſture the whole night, 


or elſe wrap themſelves up in their garments, and paſs 
the night upon the graſs. Some of their running foot- 
men have been known to go fixty miles in one day, 
which is amazing, when we conſider the heat of the 
country. They ſwim the rivers in the depth of win- 
ter, if the rapidity of the current doth not deter them. 
The men are generally ſlender, eat but little, and, 


during a journey of ſeven or eight miles, carry only a 


little meal, and a few figs or raiſins in a ſmall goat's 
ſkin. 2 5 ; . ; 
© They have no ſettled poſts in this country, by 


which intelligence can be conveyed from one place to 


another, nor any ſort of carriages upon wheels, for 


I | | ER 


Ly 
W 4 8 


$, an penny w baluſtrades round the 
inſide of the houſe, almoſt like ſome of our inns. | 
If che houfe belongs to à perſon of quality, there is 


inclemeney of the weather. 


their light goods are removed from place to place on 
orſes, if it be not very far; but when they have great 
quantities either of corn, war, hides, tallow, &c. 
and go far, they uſe camels; of which they have great 
plenty. If any of the baſhas or other ſuperior of- 
ficers; have any buſineſs to tranſact with the emperor, 
they ſend a gentleman to him on horſeback; but the 
ordinary way of ſending letters is by the footmen al- 
ready mentioned, who ean travel almoſt as faſt as the 
T T , errih — aff 5k 82 
Their manner of dreſſing is not uncomely; the 
men wear ſhort ſhirts, with very broad fleeves; that 
ſometimes hang down; but are more frequently tucked 
up to their ſhoulders to keep them cool. They have 
linen drawers, which are tied about their waiſts next 
the {kin, and reach down to their knee. They go 
ee a but upon their feet they wear ſhoes, Or 
rather flippers of red or yellow leather, made very light 
without heels. Over their ſhirts they wear a cloth, and 
have a veſt of any colour they pleaſe; and this veſt is 
extremely fhort, being made to ſit cloſe to their bo- 
dies. This is faſtened with ſimall loops and buttons, ſet 
very cloſe together, and is frequently wrought with 
gold or ſilver thread. Round their waiſt they wear a 
ſcarf of filk or ſtuff, as they can afford, in which they 
{tick large knives, whoſe handles are made of ivory, 
inlaid with filver. I heir outward: garment is either 
an alhagne, or an albornooce. The alhagne is a piece 
of very fine white ſtuff, five or ſix yards long, and 
about one and a half broad. This they wrap round 


| about them, above and below their arms, and make a 
figure not much unlike what is ſeen in the drapery of 


unn, 
The albornooce: is either made of cloth or woolen 
ſtuff, wrought a great deal thicker than the alhagne, 
and nearly in the form of a ſhort cloak, but joined 
a little way before, from the neck downwards, having 
two of three rows of ſhort ſtripes worked in the ſtuff, 
and fringed at the ends for ornament. The bottom 
and ſides are edged with a deep fringe ; behind at the 
neck, there hangs a peaked cowl, with a taſſel at the 
end, with which they can cover their heads from the 
| Upon their heads, which 
are atways ſhaved, they wear a little red cap, rolling 
muſlin about it to make a turban ; and when they go 
into the country, they wear a handſome canc hat, to 
keep out the violent heat of the ſun. 1 © © 
All the Moors are dreſſed in this manner, there be- 
ing no difference, except in the richneſs of their veſts, 


| or fineneſs of the other parts of their robes, only that 


the very pooreſt of all have a garment. called galabica, 


made of a coarſe,” thick, 'woollen ſtuff, without ſleeves, 


but only 3 their arms through; it reaches 
to their knees, and hangs looſe about their bodies like 
a ſack. The magiſtrates who are under the baſha's, 


have a broad leathern girdle, embroidered with gold 


to hang their ſcymetars to, and this they frequently | 
wear over their ſhoulders. . —. — ROY 
When the women go abroad, they are dreſſed al- 
moſt in the ſame manner as. the men, their outward 
garments being an alhagne, with which they cover 
their heads, bringing it down ever. their foreheads 
cloſe to their eyes, and underneath they tie a piece of 
white cloth to hide the lower part of their faces. The 
alhagne covers all parts but their legs, which in gene- 


tops of their houſes; only ſome of the better ſort have 
their drawers ſo long, that they reach to their feet, 
hanging in great looſe folds about their legs. Their 
ſhoes are the ſame- as the mens; and within doors 
they appear in their hair, having only a fingle fillet 
about their foreheads. Their hair is plaited, and 


hangs down in full length behind. They wear a veſt, 
which is open from the boſom to the waiſt, to ſhew 


their ſhifts that are embroidered. They put in large 
pieces of muſlin: to the ſleeves of their veſts, which 


hang down very low, in the nature of ruffles, and their 


drawers are longer than the mens, . reaching generally 

to the calf of their legs. Overtheir drawers. they wear 

a ſhort petticoat, and they put bracelets upon their — 
. „ 


* 


+ - their ſtomach; and ſometimes lower. 


four feet high, and then he ſtrips her, ſhe not lending 


o 
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and arms, with very large rings in their ears. They 


have very fine faces, and ſome of them moſt beautiful 
ſkins; which we ſometimes had an opportunity of ſee- 
ing; and although a man may live a whole year in 


Tetuan, and not ſee a woman in the ſtreets, yet, when 


we meet them in the fields,” or ſee them on the houſe 
tops, if none of the Moors is in fight, they would 
unveil, laugh, and give looſe to a few airs, till the ap- 
_ ce of one obliged them again to veiI. | 
The cuſtom of not letting their women be ſeen, 
' prevails to ſuch a degree, that when a man wants a 
wife, either his mother, or ſome other female relation, 
muſt go a courting for him. When the bargain is 
made, which is always before the cadi or juſtice, the 
bride is to keep within for eight days, her friends com- 
ing to rejoice with her every day. A talib or prieſt 
4115 viſits her, and gives her inſtructions how ſhe is to 
behave in the marriage ſtate. In the mean time the 
bridegroom is viſited by his relations, who all treat him 
in the ſame manner. | abr ALES] 
On the laſt day, the bride is put into a ſort of cage, 
covered with a fine linen cloth, and carried on mens 
ſhoulders to the houſe of her intended ſpouſe, 5 55 
ceded by her relations, and a band of muſic. Her 
brother, if ſhe has one, leads her into the houſe, 
where à room is appointed for her and the women, 
and the man remains in his room with his friends. 
When the evening approaches, the two poor confined 
birds are let looſe by the company, and the bridegroom 
oes to his wife's apartment, where he finds her alone, 
tting om a cuſhion of filk, velvet, or ſuch other thing 
as the nature of their circumſtances will afford. Be- 
fore her is a little table, about a foot high, with two 
wax candles upon it. Upon her bead ſhe has a black 
ſilk ſcarf, tied in a knot, the ends hanging down be- 
hind: Her ſhift is made with long ſleeves like the 
mens, and long enough to hang behind her like a train. 
Her veſt is of filk or velvet, buttoned - cloſe to her 
hands; and all over the breaſt. She has the ſame! 
linen drawers we have already deſcribed in the women's 
dreſs, and collars of pearl or fine ſtones, and ſome- 
times of lions or cagles claws, tipped with filver. In 
her ears ſhe has great rings of gold or ſilver, and the 
fame about her wriſts and ancles, ſometimes ſet with 
rich ſtones. Her ſlippers have thick ſoles made of cork, 
covered. with gilt leather, and edged with the ſame, 
which is a mark of very great diſtinction among them; 
for only the emperor and the baſhas, with the princi- 
pal people, are permitted to wear them, except on 
wedding days. id fp os rp reet 
The cheeks of brides are painted red, and their eye- 
brows are tinged with black, and continued quite round 
their temples, like a pair of whiſkers. They alſo make 
ſome ſmall black ſpots, in imitation of patches, near to 
their noſes and lips, a black ſpot on the end of their 
noſe, and a black ſtroke, the end of which is drawn 
from their chin, and reaches down below the- pit of 


They paint their eye-lids with a ſort of powder, 
which they call Alcohl, 2 ſome of the ſame into 
their eyes with a little ſtick, and the palms of their 
hands are all blacked. From the top of their thumbs, 
round the fleſhy part, is a black ſtroke, and one from 
the end of each finger to the palm. Their nails are dyed 
yellow; and they have many fine ſtreaks of black on 
the top of their feet, their toes being alſo dyed yellow. 

Thus beautified, the bride fits behind the table al- 
ready mentioned, with two wax candles placed upon it, 
holding her hands up to her face, with the palms 
turned towards her, about a foot diſtant from each 
other, and as much from her face; and ſhe is to 
look upon her hands, but not upon her huſband, who 
is to ſeize her when he comes into the room. He then 
lifts her upon the common bed- place, which is about 


him the leaſt aſſiſtance. The marriage, being con- 
ſammated, the bridegroom gives his wife's drawers to a 
black woman, who waits at the door, and ſhe hands 
them round to the relations. | K i 

All the women paint after the method already de- 


ö 


ſcribed, eſpecially when. they go on viſits, or when 
they are to be married. They are extremely handſome, 
and bred up with the greateſt care imaginable with re- 
gard to their modeſty. Thoſe who are the moſt corpu- 
lent are the moſt admired; for hieb reaſon; previous 
to their marriages,” they eat a ſort of food called lum- 


mith, being a compound of flour, honey; and ſpices; ' _ 


made into little loaves for that purpoſe. 


Adultery is puniſhed with death; and if a Chriſtian | 
or a Jew is found to have ſeduced a Mooriſh woman; 


7 muſt either embrace the Mahometan religion, or 
be burnt alive. Any man may divorce his wife if ſhe 


was not given him by tlie emperor, but he is obliged - 


to return her the marriage portion, and take care of 


ſuch children as ſhe bore him. The form is, only to 


deliver her a letter, telling her, that he has no more 
occafion-for her, and that ſhe may look out for ano- 
ther huſband. Theſe who defire to indulge themſelves 
with a great many wives, marry the handſome daugh- 
ters of poor men, by which they avoid the great 


inconvenience of drawing on themſelves the ill-will 
of powerfal relations in caſe of differences, ſo that 


they get quit of them without much trouble or ex- 


nce. ; 45 a : 
Several Moors; whoſe wives or daughters were fick 


while we were there, came to our phyſician for advice; 


but ſome of them were ſo infatuated with ſuperſtition; 
that they let them die rather than truſt the phyſician 
along with them; others conſented, but not till they 
were at the point of death, ſo that it was too late to 
do them any good. There was only one exception; 
in a man who had more ſenſe than the reſt, for he 


took the doctor home to his wife, and ſhe ſoon re- 


covered of her diſorder. | TOE in 
They, as well as all other Mahometans, are allow- 
ed to marry as many wives as they can keep, and alſo 
as many women as they are able to ſupport, accordirig 
to their rank in life. 
All their women ſtrive who ſhall pleaſe their lord 
and maſter, that they may. enjoy his favours as ofteri 
as he can poſhbly beſtow them; for they are kept in 


great ſubjection, and think they are extremely happy 


if they can pleaſe their huſbands by waiting on them. 
They are not ſuffered to go to the moſques, leſt the 
devotions of the men ſhould be interrupted with their 
preſence, but they have a ſet form of devotion which 
they perform at home,  —- 645. 
hen any of theſe Moors have a mind to enter 


tain their neighbours, the women go to the top of the 


houſe, and continue there till the gueſts are gone. 
Their general entertainments are with what they call 
cuſiuſia, which will be deſcribed afterwards. They 
make uſe neither of tables nor chairs, but fit croſs- 
legged upon the ground, putting their diſhes-upon a 
large piece of greaſy leather, which ſerves both for 
table and table-cloth. Their diſhes are either of pew- 
ter or earthen- ware, made wide at the top, and nar- 
row at the bottom, almoſt like a high-crowned hat, 
turned with the bottom upwards. 1 

While they: eat, a ſervant ſtands: by with - a great 
bowl of water in one hand, and a long meaner piece 
of linen in the other, to wipe their right hands, with 


which they pull the victuals in pieces, being for the 


moſt part ſtewed to rags. They never uſe the left 
hand in eating, that being conſidered as diſhonourable, 
and they fill their bellies without ſpeaking to each 
other. After meals they drink water, wine being for- 
bidden by their religion, and all other intoxicating 
liquors, except cyder. However, notwithſtanding this 
prohibition, - many of them get drunk with ftrong 
liquors of any kind, if they can only. procure: them. 
Their chief. deſert is butter-milk, of which they are 
ſuch. lovers, that when they would deſcribe. the ex- 
traordinary ſweetneſs of any thing, they compare it to 
butter- milk. The reaſon ſeems to be this: the coun- 
try is extremely hot, and butter-milk is not only 
cooling and refreſhing, but likewiſe of great ſervice 
towards ſupporting the ſpirits under any lethargic diſ- 
orders. A great black pitcher of this butter- milk is 
generally brought in, with a wooden ladle, which is 


preſented 
7 
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it till it becomes butter. 
having no ſubſtance in itſelf, it turns thin. 


ground, plaiſtered within. 8 
earthen jars, buried under ground, to prevent it from 


ĩt is very ill 


- 
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eſented to the moſt confiderable perſon, and from 
im paſſes round the 22 ſeveral times. 
Tbey have no way of making cream as in other 
places, but make their butter of the milk as it comes 
from the cow, by putting it into a ſkin, and ſhaking 
It is always ſour, becauſe 
the ſkin is not cleanſed, and when made into ſauce, 
Thoſe 
that have great quantities keep it in holes in the 
"he leſs are kept in 
moulding; but ſtill there is ſomething more than 
common practice in this, for it ſeems to have been 
derived from very high antiquity. Some of this but- 
ter they keep till it is ſeveral years old, for the people 
have very vicious taſtes. They alſo wrap up the cauls, 
ſuet, and fat, of every ſheep and goat in great rolls, 
which in winter is fold to the poor inſtead of butter; 
but it is of a moſt diſagreeable nature, and no perſon 


would eat of it except compelled thereto hy the utmoſt 


; Thar chaos nothing but curd, put into that 
form, and it is ſour in five or fix hours after it is 
made, but they keep it till it is old, and eat it although 
ed. They do not eſteem cows milk ſo 
much as they do that of goats or camels, eſpecially 
the latter, which they look upon as extremely nou- 
riſhing. Their bread: is both cheap and good, eſpe- 
cially that made of the flour that grows in Fez, it 
being renowned for its whiteneſs. It is baked in cakes 


of near a foot diameter, and an inch and a half thick, 


and it is to be had every day hot, and in that condition 
it is moſt eſteeraed. The whole is fold by weight, 
and the baker is ſeverely puniſhed if he commits an 
act of injuſtice. The poor eat a fort of coarſe bread, 
which is made of corn called a third crop, and is 
a mixture of ſeyeral coarſe grains, that reſemble ſeeds 
more than corn, and is ſuch as their fowls feed on. 
They cut the throats of all the creatures they eat, 

having firſt turned their faces towards Mecca, in order 


* to obtain a bleſſing from the prophet Mahomet. 


While they turn the head of a beaſt towards Mecca, 
they call upon the name of God, and then waſh the 
mangled.quarters of the body in cold water, to cleanſe 
it from all impurities. The next part of the cere- 
mony is, to add to the quarters a large quantity of 
onions, and other ſorts of roots, with which the country 
abounds in great plenty. ; 
When the women viſit one another, they leave their 
flippers at the door of the room, to give notice that a 
ſtranger is there, during which time the men refrain | 


from going into the apartments of their wives and 
daughters, they being extremely punctual in obſerving |] 


all ſorts of ceremonies relating to the females. We 
have ſomething like this in England, where the firſt 
peer. of the realm is not permitted to come into his 
wife's apartment without firſt knocking at the door. 
The Moors, in conſequence of a religious inſtitu- 


tion, often waſh themſelves, and they always bathe 
| five times a day. In common, they only waſh their 
hands and heads; but if they have touched any thing 


that is believed to convey pollution, then they are 
obliged to waſh themſelves all over, left they ſhould 
profane the temple during their devotions. There is 
ſomething in this which has a ſtrong connection with 
ſound policy, for were not theſe people to keep them- 
ſetves extremely clean, a contagious infection would 
take place. 85 

They are forbid playing at any games for money, 
and thoſe who break this law are puniſhed; by fines or 
impriſonment. 
draughts or cheſs, but in general are not much ad- 


dicted to gaming, nor do they pay much regard to | 


ſtudy or reading. Indeed theſe people are fo effemi- 
nate, that almoſt all the powers of their rational fa- 
culties are enervated; and except in the company of 
their women, or in acts of voluptuouſneſs, they have 
no notipn of pleaſure, ſo that we may juſtly ſay, they 


know no pleaſure at all. 


They have the moſt violent hatred that can be 
: 2 3 | 


They ſometimes divert themſelves at | 


; 


J 
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mats, or lying on the floor; 


leſs their bufineſs 1 


[proclamation is made from the tops 
jcall them to prayers; and this is done every three 
hours, becauſe they have no bells. When they come 


4words, and riſe up again. 
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imagined againſt the Chriſtians; and they look upon 
them as more odious than the Jews, becauſe ow 


Chriſtians eat ſwines fleth, and are not circumciſed, 195 


When a poor man falls out with his aſs, the firſt name 
he calls him by is that of a cuckold; then he calls him 
the ſon of a Jew; but when the beaſt continues to be 


refractory, they call him the ſon of a Chriſtian, which 


is the moſt reproachful epithet they can beſtow. Nay, 
they ſeldom mention the name of a Chriſtian, but 
they ſay, God confound him, or God damn his father 
and mother; and, what is more ſhocking-than any 
thing we have hitherto mentioned, theſe .imprecations 
are taught the children as ſoon as they can ſpeak 
and that theſe children may grow up in a hatred 
againſt the Chriſtians, they celebrate a feſtival every 


year about St. John's day, in memory of ſome of 


their victories obtained during the croiſades. During 
the ume of this feſtival, it is common to ſee the aged 
people walking round the ftreets with wooden horſes, 
words, lances, and drums; and the children being 
brought together, they are taught to ſay, Thus we 
++. deſtroy the Chriſtians.” They alſo believe that 
thoſe who die fighting againſt them go ſtraight to hea- 
ven, and they deſerve no leſs than infinite reward for 
deſtroying thoſe enemies of their lag. Pi 
The ſhops in this city are very ſmall, and have no 
doors to them; but the maſter having opened the 


| ſhutters, jumps in, and fits croſs - legged upon a place 


in the form of a counter. The goods are diſpoſed in 
drawers round about him, which he can reach, for 
the moſt part, without moving out of his place, for 


the cuſtomers ftand in the ſtreets while they are 


ſerved. ; | 
In their houſes they are always found ſitting on 


horſeback, it is never farther than to make a viſit, un- 


very indolent, and fat frequently five or ſix hours be- 
fore their doors on benches without any exerciſe. what - 
ever. When they are aſked, why they do not walk 
from one room to another? their anſwer is, Why 
thould a man walk from one room to another without 
apparent cauſe ? Can he not as well ſtay in the place he 
is in, rather than to go tothe other end, purely to come 
back again? 2 5 en 
They do not divide their zime as we do, for as the 
heat of the climate frequently deprives them of reſt in 
the night, ſo they often get up in the night, and go to 
their prayers in their moſques; for which purpoſe, 
of the moſques to 


into the moſque, they repeat the firſt chapter of the 
alcoran ſtanding, after which they look up, and lift 
their hands as much above their heads as they can. 
And as their hands are leiſurely coming down again, 
drop on their knees, with their faces towards the eaſt. 
Then touching the ground twice with their forcheads, 
they fit a little while on their heels, muttering a few 


three times, after which, looking on cach other, they 
ſay, Peace be with you.“ e 


All their moſques have mats ſpread along the floor, 
jand there are fountains at the doors. Their way of 
building 


them is very irregular, for they are generally 
ſurrounded with houſes, which is not only a defor- 
mity, but hkewife an indeceney, when we confider 
that the people who bathe themſelves muſt be expoſed 


to public view. This practice is very different from 
what is commonly obſerved in Turky in Aſia, be- 
ach towards 


cauſe in that country no perſon can ap 
their moſques to ſee them bathe, unleſs they are of 
the fame religion with themſelves, and then they be- 
ing acquainted with their own cuſtoms, no offence 


can take place. - 


Their moſques are ſquare and low roofed, ſup- 


ported by many arched pillars, and divided equally 


into ailes about four yards broad: againſt one of the 
pillars, as near the church as can conveniently be, is 
a pulpit, in which they preach every Friday; but ſuch 


as 


2 


if they go out on 


uires it. The truth is, they are 


— 


This they repeat two or 


Fs o A JOVURN 
As att not leartied in the law only May till the prayets 
0 and then they return. That which they call 
the head of "the. edifice is a ſort of cupola fronting the 


Eaſt, in memory of the place where Mahomet was 


born: into this, on their feſtival days, the cadi or 
Juſtice of the peace enters, and, turning his face daſt · 
ward, prays, all the people kneeling behind him in tlie 
'moſhue; then he turns himſelf to the people, being 
ſtill in the ſame poſture, and gives them a hleſſing 7 
put if there is not à cadi preſent, it is performed by one 
The ſteeple or eupola ſtands indifferentiy in any 
part of the edifice or moſque, and in ſome | towns) 
pore are a great many chapels and religious houſes; 


6 


but theſe are not undet proper rules; ſometimes they | 


pray in the fields, at the monuments of their anceſtors, 
repeating 2 certain- number of colletts as 'they' turn 
over theit- beads,” ſaying” at every one they touch, | 
God preſerve me.” WH F 26, v3 DST 3 ; * ef k 4 
Sunday is the ſame with them as it is with us; 
and they have prophecy i that on that day their empire 
js to be-ſiibverted, and their government overturned, 
by the Chriſtians; for which reaſon, when the prieſts 
call frem the tops of the moſques, the gates of all the 


walled: towers are carefully ſhut, and the ſame is ob- 


ſerved in the emperor's palace at Mequin e-. 
The habits of the prieſts are the ſame with the laity, 
but they are khown by their beards, which are dyed 
red, and the leather on the top of their ſleeves is cut 
in the form of a flower; de- luce When a perſoti dies, 
women are hired to make hideous outcries, and mourn 
as if they were in real earneſt, that is, as if they had 
ſome connection with the deecaſed, whereas it is 
all a farce, and ſuch as no 2 e man would ever give 
any countenance to. If it is a man, then all his wives 
get into the middle of the houſe, put aſhes on their. 
heads, ſing about the dead body in a ring, and ſquall 
like ſo many cats, all the time tearing their cheeks with 
their nails: ſome, when they lament over the dead, 
aſk them whether they wanted any thing in this world; 
whether they had not in it plenty of victuals. But 
when the wife dies, the h d receives the condo: · 
lence and viſits of his friends at his door; and if he be 
of the middle rank, it is no ſhame for him, even on the 
day of her death, to go abroad and provide for her fu: 
neral: they waſh the corpſe and wrap it in a new 


N 


ſhroud, and then carry it on a bier to the place of in- 
committed with impunity by the ſaints, becauſe they 


terment, accompanied by a vaſt concourſe of people. 
Thy always bury their deceaſed out of town, making 
the grave large at the bottom, that the corpſe may have 
room enough; and they never put two perſons in 2 
grave, leſt their bones ſhould be miſtaken at the day of 
judgment: this however is only a vulgar notion among 
the people, ſor their doctors have more elevated no- 
tions. Nay, we are aſſured by Mr. Hanway, that in 
2743s when he was in Perſia, he converſed with a; 
ahometan prieſt concerning the reſurrection of the 
body, and the latter had the ſame notion concerning it 
_ as Chriſtians. It may be objected indeed, that the Ma- 
hometans in Morocco may have different notions from 
thoſe in Perſia, but this is a vain and trifling plea; for 
excepting a few ceremonies, of little conſequence, the 
Mahometan religion is the ſame in all ages and nations, 
They are extremely fond of fine tombs, which are 
generally built in the-form of cupola's, with an en- 
trance as wide as the building: they are of different 
forms; ſome are low pyramids, and others are-ſquare, 
and the body is generally depoſited in the middle; but 
there is no fixed rule, nor are any of them confined 
down to the form of a particular ſtructure. 


The ordinary way of burying is by digging about 


three feet into the ground, into which they put! the 
bodies wrapt up in the ſhrouds; for they uſe no coffins, 
but pave the grave over with ſtanes And perhaps it 
ay not be impropet to mention, that Mr. Cooke, who 
died in 1754, defired to be buried in this manner, at 
Morden College near Blackheath. Mr. Cooke had 
reſided ſeveral years in Barbary; and when he advanced 
to old age, he conceived-or rather harboured ſuſpicions 


that all thoſe who profeſs the goſpel are hypocrites, and 
Vor. II. No. 67. Fn; | 
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{lie was led into this by his wife i eondutt; che * 


to all intents and purpoſes pfieſt ridden 
It is certain, that they muſt have but very donſined · 


we muſt believe no reſurrection at all; and it is much 


whom theſe 
from teaching them any thing of real knowledge, have 
left them in the ſame ſtate of ignoranceithey were in 
when they were firſt diſcovered. /' They have the ſame 
notions concerning idiots as were embraced” by the 
Turks, for they reverence them as ſaints and the choſen 
of God: For this reaſon all theſe fools are led about 
the ſtreets, while the people keep kiſſing their gar- 
ments, as if they had in them ſomething! ſacted: th 
hold out to them every thing but money, which is 
reckoned too impure for them to touch, fo that they 
muſt not take it. When they die, ſumptuous monu- 


though many in number, are viſited from motives of 
devotion. It is certain that the Mahometan religion 
does not permit people to worſhip ſaints or images, and 
yet this of viſiting the tonibs of the deceaſed deſerves no 
better a name than idolatry: © {1-7 Rd it oft 


know who are reckoned ſaints, or how they became ſo; 
but any thing extraordinary. makes one: ſome are 


8 many for being fools or madmen, and ſome 
for being moſt abandoned villains} Thus it happened, 


thing, his Mooriſh majeſty was juſt going to kill him, 
but on mediation he fi 
lieved he was a faint, becauſe: the emperor: had not 
power to kill him. Several of the empetor's horſes 
have been made ſaints, and one of them was fo. much 
in repute while we were there, that a man having com- 
mitted murder was pardoned if he could touch it. 
This horſe was fomptuouſly fed with euſcuſs, and it 
was'a great favour to permit à courtier to drink out of 
the ſame bowl with the emperor and his horſe. - 

Every thing, even the moſt horrid crimes, may be 
are ſuppoſed to act from a divine impulſe: they ma 

was a naked one at Sallee while we were there, who 
ſeized a young woman in the ſtreets; and ſhe, not well 
knowing the nature of that ſanctification, began to treat 


tify ing cheir brutal appetites left her almoſt dead. 


any time they could iteal dogs for his amuſement: hut 
their ſaints, like ſome of ours in Europe, are frequently 
detected. One of them had acquired a great reputa- 
tion for ſanctity in practiſing a trick taught him by a 


dcr rb pare 6g the moſque he uſed to ſet it on 
fire by the lamp: this procured him great reputation 
and he was ſent for to court, became great, and lived 
to do the poor Jew an ill office. However the Jew 


peror, who put his holineſs to the trial of more ſub- 
ſtantial fire, for lie ordered him to be burnt alive. 

There was likewiſe another ſaint undone by a Jew 
in the following manner: the ſaint pretended that he 
went in a miraculous manner every day to Mecca, and 
the Jew, who knew him to be an impſtor, ſhewed 
him a fine ſtring of beads; and afterwards ſhewed them 


a ſtring of beads from Mecca. | The faint returned to 
the Jew, got the beads,” and went to the emperor with 
them as a preſent he bad brought from Mecca : the 


ll 


nd I him, that it muſt have been very fatiguing 
199 Laer 


notions concerning the immortality of the ſoul, be- 

cauſe they believe that departed ſouls can ſuffer; buʒt 
do not Chriſtians believe the fam Ves; without 
knowing what it means: but this has little to do with _ 
the nature of our preſent narratibe; the trutii is this, 
we mult either believe the reſurrection of the body, or . 


to be lamented that the Portugueſe and Spaniards; with 
people have been long connected, ſo far 


ments are erected to their memory, and theſe tombs, 


It is difficult to lay down a general rule by which to 
ſaints by deſcent, others on account of ſome particular 


that one of the emperor's guards having ftolen ſome - 
ve him; and the people be- 


There was another ſaint at Mecaſſan who was a great 
huntſman, and the pope thought it an honour if at 
e 


Jew, which was, to dip his alhague in ſpirits of wine, 


was even with him, for he told the ſecret to the eni- 


to the N who was to aſk the ſaint to bring him 


< 


ſteal, murder, raviſh, or do what they pleaſe. 5 There 


his ſaintſhip a little roughly, but ſome other ſaints 
coming up they ſoon overcame the gitl, and after gra- 


i 


„ . OF A JOURNEY TOMEQUINEZ ben ase. 
5 eee eee an therefote chat ve chey requeſt rein i and ſometimes he emperpr forms 
might not have that trouble for the future, he ordered || this) piece of devotion himſelf. But if tees EE Fa 
mis head to be cutoff; and his hody thrown to the dogs, periments fail, then they turn the. Jews out f * 
And here we would alk any ferious perſon whethet || town, and bid them not return without rain; for 
ſuch a knaviſh triek practiſed by a Mahometan was: not theyrſay, That though God would not give hem 
ſufficient to make the. emperor an anfidel? that is, to K rain for their-prayers, yet he will grant that favour - 
—_— him believe that there was no truth in any reli- to the (Jews, to be rid of their importani „their 
whatever? undoubtedly it did. The beſt men in | + ſtinking breath, and. ſweaty: feet.” This h. 
omen Catholic countries are. all deiſts; and why ? || once while we were in Africa, 
19 they know that the prieſts are conſtantiy i im- They have a great many ſchools' there, w_ "A | 
ping en them. It is juſt the ſame in proteſtant coun- children learn to read, write, cypher, and get e 
ies; for mere there Aenne ben, aleoran hy heatt, which aden the _ ve g 


| — 
be no deiſts. Tl {their relations borrow a fine 
We heard fo concerning | ah duch 


many reports E de be 4own Cn nA 
Ns praftifed: by the ſaints, that we — the [truth eff Hbaek in their hands, the reſt of their GAs 
-fome; but the following, as well as man othete we 


ud mentio ay be depended on t eee 5 
: n, m J 
A Chriftian king ts t Len tale len ch, . apply. themſelves te the Lindy. of their 
pithapurſ of gold, CTR his return went to — law, are admitted to og public-reading. and;preach- 
__ amt denied he aver haiifuch-atting, and the ing in their moſques, by: their prieſts; ; and When 
_ -Chriftian, mate this complaint to a cadi, who told him |: cnn of h — — i= ens 
_ "vthat hai) he been a Moor he muſt have been ſatisfied | eee by the prisſts, — . if approved af 
N ae Sony . having denied * 2 Ohriſtian, — 2 are admitted without much, remon ny:; 
| e ju conld:have was, that he go into fur the © touches: the heard of the and 0 
the grratmoſque, and ſwear to the truth. Thepgor aye; [ with;one-h: with:the other gives him — 
. — 
| : ; even amo 
adminiſtered in the place where he ſat to do. 3 {reaper e en ee, no end. 2 
The cadi, being a man of witand diſcernment, thought "Toba Mgaprs, when they meet, ſalute one == Hm: 
that che eChriſtin Jooked for juſtice, ſo that his f by Joining; their hands with a pick motipn, and 
requeſt was granted: the ſaĩnt came firſt and ſat down ſeparating them immediately, kifling his on 
in che porch, and when the cadi o or judge heard of it, hand, if they are equal in rank, but if not, che in- 
- he invited him into his houſe, and e in the{jfcrior. kiſſes the ſuperior's hand, and ſometimes his 
f, 2s = 21cog tied copy, ben , oe Jade. they is his 
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toom, an wiſe, as a ein the rever i 
mould ſend a certain perſon with ſo much — Tbe current coin of this equntry coaflts et and. 
—_— accordingly Os Are 3 ee oon. Gilver, Om 5 8 are thin round 
viction, the cadi order the $ nging 40 || pieces, ſtamped wit emperor's name; but 
the ſaint to be ſeized, and ie bit ga a paſs for much more than their value. The blank 
nc minus eee, — and pie en 9 none 
A C 8 } our 
faint, there is a'fhrine round about it, that has the {þmaney, The fluge is a ſmall -60in, twenty- 
2 5 rivilege-of being a ſanctuary for all ſorts of criminals, four * which £9 for a blanbill, fo that their loweſt 
ut this is eoriditional, for the emperor never con- piece of money is equal to the third of à farthing ; 
and yet things are ſo zeaſenable here, den or three 
of them will purchaſe a loaf, of bread. 
One may purchaſe a fowl. for» blanbill, and every 
thing elſe. in proportion, the whole eine 
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-fiders:it_as'a_criine-to take. an oſfender out of it, and 

ſtrangle him with a bow-ftring, One time a Moot 
having committed ſome very trifling crime. the em- 
Fro ſent an army of. his guards to bring him out of 


o 
45 r * rr 
7 WA A i - 
4 


to be 


1 but the ſaints who refided at the place 


er up the culprit. This exaſperated || 
n r fo much, that he ordered the officers 
—— x but at laſt the criminal was de- 


-livered up, n e e ee 


ſaints. 
They are mightily Addi beck to: en, xelats 
ing very wonderful things of their faunts, and am 
the reft their extravagancies: Tliey believe ſome pco- 


ple have à malignancy in their eye, by which they 


Hurt all things they look on, pry nee, Intle children 
and fine horſes. 
gone a fiſhing, and not ſucceeding in his 


ne day a cad: at K r having 
in de erſion at · 
'cording to His wiſh, he ſeized a poor innocent man, 


c who ftood tooking on, and accuſed him of witch- 

craft. The 

and all his goods were fold DENG he _ obtain his 
_ -libe 


creature was committed to 'priſon, 


rty. 
They * another exiraragant — ach which is, 


that God will grant their requeſts if they are very im- 


portunate ; and thus it happens that in times of rain, 
che children wilt be all day running through the ſtreets, 
calling for fair weather; and in dronght, for rain. 


This they do wich an hideous noiſe, ſometimes for te 


eight days er. This is the fixft effort, but if 
God does not ly: with the requeſts. of the chil- 
dren, the ſervants and learned men' go into the fields, 

and beg for rain: If that ſolemn experiment does 


not ſucceed, then they all go together barefooted, and 
* clothed; to the tombs of che ä 


19 , 
i 


| 
| 


* * 


all the moſt deſireable neceſſaries of lifſ 
The baſha, Hamet Ben Aüy Ben Abflullah, bo 
jtroated us with ſo much kindneſs, was between forty 
and fifty years of age, a ſtrong built man, inclining 
to be fat, 1 active and dextrous in all manly exer- 
ſciſes. His countenance was grave and majeſtic, hav- 
ing a Roman noſc; good eyes, and a — 
face. His ſkin was a little ſwarthy, but upon the 
3 his appearance was majeſtic. The deminions 
he prefided over ate very extenfive, reaching from 


Oran, which ſeparates the emperor of Moroceo's ter- 
ritories from thoſe of the Algerines, and reaches weſt- 


ward to Morocco on the ocean, and from the Medi- 
terranean on the north, as far as the river Cehu on 
the ſouth. It is reckoned as large as the whole king- 
dom of Portugal, and contains E. being 
wet we 1 75 mentioned. 4 
unday, June 13. we began our journey to 
quinez,” ling Tan rg five o'clock in the after» 
hat dan and a er encamped.on a 
_ „ b th fe of b _— 

miles 4 etuan re attar lay encamped 
with his retinue, having left the town 'befare i in der 
er himſelf ſor his journey: - | 

he fourteenth, we decamped about Four, in the 
afternoon, amd travelled on three miles, when we 
again pitched our tents, at à place called Dorzetbotk, 
from a Moorifh ſaint of that name, whoſe body lies 
buried there. Theſe two ſhort jourmes: were under 


. MO i; and ſee if 


any 


te offieets we are appointed to take care of the 


m at the top, ſerve it up. They imagined we had ſtrong 
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any thing worte was wanting - before we [proceeded || place it on che table. We anazled/itas vigurdully: as 
Tartberrrr. we could, butrmatde fach am iadifferencprogreſs, that 
| - > The fiftventh, at three in the -aftemoon, we left || it was hardly. to be perceived we Had Saten; but 'we 
his place, and trapelled over a rocky mountainous [| had 'tlie-pleaſure :fo0n'tafter to ſee it emptied by the 
country, {© 2 it was -difficult to:get along. Moors,” who attended us in order te drive dur müss. 
We travelled; - er, -no-loſs-than eightecn mites [{ The eighteenth, we dechmped between five And fix 
from our former camp, and pitehed our tents about [| in the moriing, and paſſed ine rlver Elmataſſen, fa- 
ſeven in the evening [ons for: te batte fouphr between Don Scbaflian, 
Ihe fixteenth, we ſet out about fix in the morrüng ,I king vf Portugal, and the Mors. As wit, bd an 
he trumpet ſounding to Horſe, which, for the preſent; exuberance of faney, leads men of feutning and in- 
ns to he the ſignal for getting up; after which, ic was e give us fable lnſtead of Hiſtöry, fo' we find 
expected every one would be ready in hilf an hour. that-the celebrated Sir Richard Stedte laid hold of this 
We now began to feel the weather extremely hot, as circumſtance, in order to uggrundte the victories of 
may be imagined from the climate and ſeaſon of the Mule Molue, at that time King uf Morocco. This 
Years which daily increaſed, as well by getting more induced us to enquire what hifterienl accounts: they = 
within land from the ſea, as the days being then at the had of this 'memorable event, but Tevitid oniy a tra- 
longeſt. Having ttavelled twelve miles, we came to diti'onal ſtory, in which moſt of mem agytoctd, though” 
our camp, where we pitched our tents on the banks differing much from what is related by Sir Richard” 
of la ſmall river, Aicha Steele. 1 ry | . 
I) be ſeventeenth, we ſet out at ſix in the morning, ] Sir Richard attributes all the merit of this victery 
and about ten encamped on the banks of a/pleafant to the Mooriſh king, whereas the tradition in the 
river, about fifteen miles from here we had been the 
evening before. In our journey this day, an 61d 
man, named Ben Sidi Hamet, came to us; be was 
related to one of the cmperor's women, and one of 


us. 
Theſe Arabs ſeem to live very miſerably, having | 
but very indifferent lodgings, their houſes conſiſting 
of nothing but ſkins, with a ruſh or cloth covering. 
in imitation of u tent, moving from place 8 | 
for, the convtniency of paſture and Water. © | 
however, are generally built in a circular form, like 
a fing, by placing one row of houſes cloſe together, 
and going round With them till they meet, leaving a 
large vaeaut ſpace in the inſide. In the middle of the 
ůneloſure ſtands a houſe for the reception of the ma- 
giſtrate, who acts. under the baſha of the province; 
and this officer is always chofen by the Arabs them 
_ ſelves. Theſe Arabs are, for the "moſt part, very 
rwhy, live naſtily with their cattle and poultry, ind 


Moors fpeak of — reſpe@ ig this day, wiſely 


conſidering the 


fucceſſor; but, inſtead of being rewarded according to 
his merits, he was aRtually put to death. - The King öf 
Portugal was killed, but ſo infatuated were his foldivts, 
d [f that they would not believe it. They ran #bout H 

their young children run about naked. 1 | madmen, aſking for theirking, which gave the Moors 
abundanee of fine black cattle, which, probably, is |} an opportunity of cutting the throsts of -upwartls of 

the greateſt part of their ſubſſtance. | at 


| 4 two thouſand of them, which was done with a Eren 
But notwittiſtanding the ſeeming poverty of theſe [| deal of 2 becauſe the Portugueſe W. men Ned 

ple, a conſiderable revenue is drawn from them; many of the Moors in the inquifſtion. 

ot in the plains of Fez alone they reckon that there When we tame towards Alcuſſar, we were met b 
are no leſs than three hundred thouſand of them, who I the governor of Tangier, who came towards ts wi 
the denth part of all they have; te which they a ſpear carried upright at his horſe's heal, By | Which 
are liable as ſoon as they come to be fifteen years of f ceremony all their governors are diſtinguiſhed; ad 
| age. This is the tax demanded by the law, but [| when they encamp, it is ſtuck before the doors of 
the collectors; and other magiſtrates, are fo far from I their rents. He was a handſome young man, and 
being fatisfied with it, that they omit no manner very like the baſha in the face. Over His alhavne H 
of 'injuſtiee and rapine, to fleece the people of all || wore a ſcarlet albornoece, fringed with green lk, 
they can, 5 e | which made a fine appearance, After he had wel- 
When theſe Arabs intend to remove from one I comed the ambaſſador, all his attendants walked round 
place to another, they load their camels, bulls, and iu proceflion, till we came up to the Baſhà, Who Was 
cows, upon whom they put pack ſaddles, ſetting their coming to receive us; ad hs whole people of their 
wives and children on them, in large wicker baſkets town, who had horſes, joined in the cavalcade. Hete 
covered with cloth, to keep out the heat of the ſun; || we had the pleaſure of ſeeing a great many luſty) _ 
and in this manner they roam about till they can find [| Moors gracefully mounted on fine horſes, whs pl e 
a place to their mind. themſelves no ſtrangers to riding. This evenitf 
At night we had large quantities of provifions having travelled ſixteen miles, we encamped unde 
brought us by the Moors, particularly cuſcuſu, which I the walls of Alcuſſar, being much fatigued with the 
is their common food. This food is made up in the H hestt. N 
following manner e ; | Upon the left of the road from Tetuan to Alcufſſar, 
They put fine flour into a large flat pan, and ſprink- there runs a ridge of exceeding lofty mountains, called 
ng it with witer, take great pains to roll it up ints [by the Moors the mountains of Habib. The intiabi- 
ſmall balls, which they ſeparate and put into another |} tants of theſe mountains cannot be reduced to any 
_ veſſel, as ſoon as they become of the fize'they would ſtate of ſubjection like the reſt of the country; yet 
have them. When they have made a ſufficient quan- | when they are treated civilly, they will bring the baths 
tity of tleſe, tliey put them into a _cullender, which [| a contribution. When force is uſed, they Jerk fe- 
ſeryes for the cover of a pot, where there is meat and venge, and commit robberies on the innocent trayel- 
fowls-ſtewing, fo that it receives the heat and ſteam lers; and whenever a party is fent out againft them 

thereof. When it is dene enough, they pour ſtrong |{they-take ſhelter in the mountains, where the bath4 
brotli into it, and putting the ſtewed ment anid-fowls finds it too difficult to attack them, fo that he rathef 

it up. chuſes to take what they pleaſe to give of their oñ 4 

_ Romachs, for they ſent in ſuch a monſtrous large cord, than to uſe force, which he knows would hive 
veſſol, made of wood, that eight: Moors could hardly no effect | e 


* 


no effect. | 
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acquire new ſettlements. | 


have been brought from Afriea to Spain? 


have taken up two ot three months, the ſmall veſſels 
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Alxuſſar was onck a city of good note, and; the-ſeat [| miles further, wes ey At this river end 
the governor of this part of the Kingdom, It was || the deminions of the baſha of Letuan, and it is oneof 


- built: by Jacob Almauſer, king pf Fes, towards tlie] the largeſt in the whole Kingdom? It takes Its riſe 


latter end of the twelfth century, and deſigned fort a | beyond: the kingdom of Fez, and falling into the fea 


magazine and a place of rendenvous for his army. It || at Marmora; croſſes and waters à very entenſive co. 


is faid by ſame hiſtorians, chat the father of this prince [| try. Its water is reckoned extremely wholeſome, and 
. 


invaded Spain with three hundred thouſand men, moſt I therefore it is much eſteemed by the 


of whom he was obliged to bring back bon aſterwards]] The twenty-ninth, about half an hour after two 


into Afties, to put an end to a, rebellion hat had in the morning we left the river Cebu, travelling by 


broken out in the kingdom of Morocco ;- after which 


moon: light over the plains of Marmora, which is about 
this, prince again entered Spain, having in, his army, 


twenty, miles. This plain is very remarkable for its 


* 


according to tradition, not leſs than two hundred exceeding ſmoothneſs, ſtretching itſelf about 42 9 


thouſand horſe, and three hundred thouſand foot. miles ifito the country, every partiof it being as flat 
hen we read the accounts of ſuch amazing numbers [| a bowling- green. At eight we encamped at Sidi Co- 
of men being brought at one time into the field, we [| ſem, a ſmall town ſituated near the foot of the moun- 
ſhould do it with a great deal of caution; and yet, be- tains: chat incloſe this plain on the ſouth: The town 
cauſe no ſuch circumſtance takes place in our times, takes its name from a faint, who has a monument in 
we ought not to be too haſty in our correcting the hiſ- [| it, to which the Moors, with great ſuperſtition, teſort 
torian. The people in thoſe ages and nations had very [| to ſay their prayers, and a great many more ſaints are 
little employ cent at home, ſo that it is no wonder [| buried in the road to Mequinez, having little mounts 
e of them ſhould go abroad in order to placed over them, Which the Moors never paſs with 
1 l out repeating ſome of their prayers: '' It is true they do 
But then there is an objection ariſes, Row could half |} not addreſs. themſelves to thoſe faints, in the fame 
a million of men procure fubſiſtance, ſuppoſing it could] manner as is practiſed by the Roman catholics ; but 
e admitted, that two hundred theuſand perſons could — going there ſo frequently to celebrate their prayers, 
Ill is one of the ſtrongeſt marks and proofs of their idola- 
Is this it is anſwered, that as for the procuring of try that can be found in the world, or in human na- 
ſubſiſtence, it was not difficult, becauſe in the gradual ture. | Face Kin 3 


progreſs of their conqueſts they cultivated the lands, The baſtia coming into me camp juſt as the am · 


and lived ſome years before they completed the con- baſſador's tent was pitched; the latter invited him in, 
queſts, As for the horſes in ſuch numbers croſſing and the converſation was really entertaining, turning 


the Mediterranean, we may doubt of it, but ſtill an- upon the vaſt tract of ground we had paſſed over, in 


cient accounts ought not to be too haſtily cenſured. which we. had ſeen ſo few towns. The ambaſſador 
It is difficult to know the truth of antient hiſtory, || took notice that it was a pity ſo much ground ſhould. 
and rational concluſions muſt ſupply the want of po- || lie waſte; which being cultivated, would inrich the 
fitive evidence. The ſtrongeſt objection againſt this || emperor; and fill his granaries. The baſha told him 
rt of the hiſtory, is; that of the horſes being two hun- there was no want of corn in his maſter's dominions, 
red thouſand in number, and this objection we ac- [| he having many magazines always full; for the Moors 


knowledge to be ſtrong indeed; but then it ſhould: be can preſerve corn upwards of a hundred years, by pu- 


conſidered,” that this embarkation was ſaid to have || ting it into pits plaiſtered within, and covering the 
been [near the Gut of Gibraltar, where the paſſage is mouth when they are full. 
very narrow; and as there is no time mentioned for 1 The thirtieth we continued ſtill in our camp at Sidi 
the embarkation, ſo conſequently it might probably. || Coſſern, the baſha ſtaying for ſome of his collectors, 
| who had orders to bring in their contributions, which 
were to be preſented to the emperor. But we were 
| obliged to keep our diſtance from this holy town, for 
had formerly no leſs than fifteen moſques, it has now {| ſuperſtition-runs ſo high in fayour of the faint, its 
no more than two. This is/ aſcribed to the bad fitna- [| godfather, that it would be a great profanation for 

tion of the place, being ſituated ſo low, that it was ex- ¶ any but Mahometan feet to tread near it; of which be- 
ceſhvely hot in ſummer, and almoſt-drowned in winter; [| ing told, we rather choſe to ſuffer our curiofity to re- 
Superſtition. alſo has been its enemy, for it was curſed [| main. unſatisfied,” than be inſulted by ſuperſtitious 


returning daily to bring over otaer horſes. 
| is city is ſo much fallen to decay, that though it 


„ 


by one of their ſaints, who was cunning enough to] Mahometans. 


tell that it ſhould, be burnt up with drought in ſum- ] July 1. About half paſt five in the morning we de- : 
mer, and drowned by rain in winter; and to make the I parted from Sidi Coſſern, arid afcended a moſt dreadful 


cople believe the validity of the prediction, the [| rocky mountain, which at the top was ſo rugged, thar 
prieſts took care to ſet fire to ſome of the houſes every [| it was with great difficulty we could get over it; and 


T gh obiig cf iA ihe: deſcent was: fo ſteep and ſtony," that 2 little rain 
5 Here a e a great number of ſtorks, who live very would make it impaſſable for horſes. Between ſeven 5 


familiarly with the people, walking about the town, and eight we had a fight of Mequinez from the top of 
and poſſeſſing the tops o the honſes and moſques with- [| a ill, and the proſpect was amazing. About ten we 
out moleſtation, being eſteemed a ſacred bird. For I encamped in a plain called Muley Idris, from a faint, 
this reaſon they account it a fin to diſturb them; but || who has here a monument. This Muley Idris was 
many of theſe birds, not being permitted to go into || the founder of the city of Fez, and the Arabian 
houſes, drop down dead every day through the vio- prince who reigned in Barbary. He was made a faint 
lence. of the heat. At preſent, the baſha of Tetuan || for compelling a great number of Jews to turn Maho- 
appointst he governor of this town, and it is the laſt|| metans, and his tomb is to this day a ſanctuary for all 
of any note in his dominions towards Mequinez. '* l ſorts of criminals. Nay, ſuch is the eſteem in which 
Monday 26. About four o'clock in the afternoon || it is held, that all travellers who do not turn afide to viſit 
we leit Alcaſſar, our number being very much eaſed, || it, are conſidered as no better than Chriſtian dogs, the 
by having found the baſha and his ſixteen brothers, [| name by which they commonly call us; and the em- 
beſides nephews, the whole family being ordered to [| peror often pays his devotions there 
court. About fix in the evening, we encamped fix || There is a city that takes its name from the ſame 
miles from Alcaſſar, near the banks of a' refreſhing || faint, and ſtands almoſt cloſe under the high moun- 
ſtream. | ; 1 Bk 6 tain called Zarbon, which they ſay runs as far as the 
The twenty-ſeventh, , we decamped about fix in the [| great Mount Atlas. About a league from this city, on 
morning, and about eleven came to the fide of a ſmall [| a gentle riſing bill, are ſome very antieut ruins, which 
brook, where we pitched our tents, having travelled [| the Moors call Pharaoh's'Caſtle, who, they told us, 
above ſixteen miles. J. 4 was a Chriſtian, but could not ge any farther account 
Thetwenty- eighth, we ſat out at three in the afternoon, || of him. As the name Pharaoh. is Egyptian, one 
anda little 2 A. fix came to the river Cebu, about twelve as apt to imagine that one of the kings ee 
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bad penetrated into this part of Africa; but here we 
| 2 no — from hiſtory to direct us. 2 
day was ſo exceeding hot and fulty, that all our ſwords 
were ſo much heated by the fun, that when we came to 
© our tents we could hardly touch them; and indeed we 
were ſo weak and languid, that we eould ſcarcely eat 


he country we had hitherto paſſed is very pleaſant 
and fertile, the plains in many places abound ing with 
corn and cattle, and the mountains yielding plenty of 
oli ves, though a great part lies waſte and uncultivated. 
Ibis is not ſo much owing to the want of a ſufficient 
number of inhabitants, as by reaſon of the oppreſſion 
from the government, which makes them chuſe to 
liye. at ſome diſtance from the great road, and ſeldom 
cultivate any more land than what they want for their 
on ſubfiſtenc e. BELOW 
Tze ruins, called Pharaoh's Caſtle, ſtand about one 
hundred and forty miles ſouth of Tetuan, and ſixteen 
north-eaſt of Mequinea. One of the buildings ſeems 
to have a triumphal arch, there being ſeveral broken 
ſtones, with hae" agony 24 them, lying in the rub- 
biſh. The remains are fifty-ſix 
broad, both ſides being exactly alike, built with very 
hard ſtone. [ 


- 


. 


: 


There is another whole arch Randing;. twenty feet 


broad, and on it are a vaſt number of inſcriptions. 


ol a large ſquare building, one hundred and forty feet 
long, and about ſixty high. Part of the four corners 


are; yet ſtanding, but little remains beſides the front. 
There is, howeven, in it ſomething. grand and ma- 


jeſt 


Round the hill maybe ſeen the foundation of a wall, lj 


about two miles in circumference, which incloſed 
theſe buildings, in the inſide of which lie ſcattered all 
over a great many ſtones; of the ſame ſize as thoſe the 
arch is built of, but hardly one is left upon another. 
As theſe ruins could never have been the work of bar- 
barians, ſo we are naturally led to believe, that the 
Romans penetrated ſo far into Africa; for although 
we may not find the names of theſe plades in their 
biſtory, yet, when we conſider the changes that have 
taken place, the revolutions that have happened, and 
the conqueſts that have been made in this part of the 
world, we need not be much ſurpriſed + 
July 2. We left Muley Idris at half an hour after 
five in the afterndon, and upon the road heard that 
Ben Hattar, the Jew, who had gone to Mequinez two 
days before, had been very well received b the em- 
peror. We mention this, — none of his ſubjefts 
go before him without fear, imagining they will not 
return alive; ſo that when any conſiderable perſon has 
been admitted into his preſence, and met with a fa- 
vourable reception, it is uſual to tell it immediately 
abroad, ſo that the news goes from one to another. 
Thus the account of Ben Hattar's r was 
brought us many miles before we got to Mequinez, 
and publiſhed as a very favourable omen. About nine 
the ſame evening we encamped with the baſha, within 
three miles of Mequinez, being determined to reſt 
there all night, that we might be ready in the morn- 
ing to make our publie entry. ' 9 28 2 | 
Monday 3. We ſet forward about four o'clock in 
the morning, the moon being up, and a little before 
ſun- riſe entered the city; to avoid the prodigious crowd 
we ſhould have met with had the day been farther ad- 
vanced, by which. means we got to our houſe with 
very little interruption. The baſha of Tetuan not 
having been at court for three years, he therefore 
- this morning prepared to make his publick appearance 
before his ſovereign. The baſha had been accuſed of 
cowardice, in letting the Spaniards drive him out of 
his camp before Ceuta, ſo that he was in great danger 
laing hi lift. rot, ail 
When he came into the emperor's preſence, that 
monarch reprimanded him in very ſevere terms, and 
_ threatened to put him to death; but after he had ſuf- 
ficiently frightened. him, he bid him go into the ſera- 
glio to viſit a ſiſter of his, who was one of the empe- 


a 


% 


feet long, and fifteen | 
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ror's women. This he did, to ſend him ont of the 
way, till ſuch time as he had vented his anger upon His 


followers ; for ſome one had ſent him à liſt of thoſe 
about him who are his greateſt favourites 
The firſt: on this liſt happened to be one Larbo 
Shott, a man of ſome reputation, and ought to have 
met with a better fate than he did, which we ſhall take 
notice of after wards. The next was one of the ba- 
ſha's ſeeretaries, whom tlie emperor ordered to be 
toſſed, which being a mode of puniſhment, different 
from any uſed in Europe, it may be proper to give 
ſome account of it. Fe! a0 £15 
The perſon: whom the emperor orders-to be pu- 
niſhed in this manner, is ſeized upon by three ot four 
ſtrong negroes, who catching hold of his hands, throw 
him up with all their ſtrength, and at the ſame time 
turning him round, pitch him down head foremoſt; 
at which they are ſo dextrous, by Jong uſage, that 
they ean either break his neck the firſt toſs; diſlodge 
a ſhoulder, or let him fall with leſs hurt. They con- 
tinue doing this as long as the emperor pleaſes, ſo that 
the poor unhappy creature is often killed on the ſpot. 
Sometimes they come off with only being ſeverely 
bruiſed; and the perſon that is toſſed muſt not ſtir 
a ſingle limb while: the emperor is in ſight, under the 
penalty of being toſſed again, but is forced to lie as if 


Ihe was dead, which if he really is, no one dare bury 
About an hundred yards from the arch is the front 


him till the emperor has given orders for that purpoſe. 
July 5. The emperor ſent one of his courtiers to 
inform the ambaſſador, that the houſe he lodged in 
belonging tothe baſha of Tetuan, was not good encugn 
for him, and that he would have him go to a houſe of 
Ben Hattar's, that he had lately built, and was one of 
the beſt in Mequinez, and to this houſe we imme - 
Hliastey r ito! bed , login 7˙ a 
Thurſday, July 6. About ſeven o' clock in the niorn- 
ing, che emperor ſent one of his officers with a guard 
to conduct the ambaſſador to the palace, and we paſſed 
through the ſtreets in the following manner 
Firſt, there went two ſerjeants on horſeback; who 
were followed by our muſic, which played all the way. 
Then came the ambaſſador, with his attendants on 
each ſide, and after him the gentlemen of his retinue. 
Theſe were followed by ſeveral ſervants on horſeback; 
and after them came ſuch. Engliſh maſters of ſhips as 
had been | detained in captivity. The officers: who 
commanded the guard would not ſuffer any of the 
Moors to come near us, except ſuch as belonged to the 
emperor's palace. Thus when any of them, from 
motives of curioſity, came near us, the guards knocked 
them down. „ M 40 6 be | 
Being arrived at the outer gate of the palace, we 
diſmounted, and paſſing through three or four large 
court- yards, fat down under ſome piazzas for about 
half an hour, Then word being brought that the 
emperor was come out, we were led into a ſpacious 
hall, where at a little diſtance we ſaw him, with 
an umbrella over his head, his guards drawn up be- 
hind him in the form of a ſemi circle, holding the 
but- ends of their pieces with their right-hands; and 
keeping them eloſe to their bodies, with the muzzles 
directly upwards. e t 00's 197: 
His courtiers were on each fide, bare-footed, and in 
the habit of ſlaves, who never ſtand exactly before him, 
but making a lane, watch the motion of his horſe, 
that they may immediately fall into the ſame-poſture. 
Our muſic continued playing as we a 
nearer. the emperor, till we came within a hundred 
yards of him, when it was ſurpriſing to ſee the old 
monarch. alight from his horſe, and proſtrate himſelf 
on the earth to pray. In that poſture he continued 
ſome minutes, ſeemingly without the leaſt ſign of mo- 
tion, with his face ſo cloſe to the ground, that the duſt 
remained on his noſe when we eame up to him. Then 
mounting his horſe again, he took a lance in his 
hand, and Ben Hattar leading the ambaſſador up, we 
fell into one rank; and bowing as we approached the 
emperor, he nodded his head, ſaying bono ſeveral times, 
and bid the ambaſſador he coyered, which he did, and 
at the on time delivered his majeſty's letter, tied up 
9 | e 


oached | till 


\ 
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— 
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in a handkerchief, into the emperor's hand; for it is 
a rule never to deliver any thing into his naked hand. 
He told the cmperor he was come from the king of 
Great Britain, his maſter, to ſettle peace, friendſhip, 
and ou underſtanding between the two crowns, and 
that he had brought him a preſent, which he hoped he 
would accept. emperor replied, that he 
have every thing be came for, becauſe he loved the En- 
gliſh; and that ſuch of the Moors whom the ambaſſa- 
dor had brought over with him, as were able, ſhould 
pay their ranſom; and thoſe who were not, the baſha 
of Tetuan ſhould pay for them. But recolle&ing 


© himſelf, he obſerved, that the Engliſh made no ſhves 


nor ſold any. Upon which the ambaſſador told him, 
he Cegged he would have regard for the king his maſter's 
ſubjects, 


country in a manner becoming ſo potent a monarch, 
and as may give convincing proof of the regard he had 
for the Engliſh nation; not that the nation ſtood in 
need of the men, for the Engliſh qu f e year 
above one hundred thouſand on the ſeas, 


people, that ſo many of his ſubjects may return again 
to — their wives and families. | 175 ö 
Then the e ſpeaking to the baſha of Tetuan, 
the latter proſtrated himſelf upon the earth, and Kkifled 
the ground at his horſe's feet, which they all do when 
he talks to them, and go backwards to their places 


The emperor was about eighty-ſeven years of age, 
but extremely active. He 2 o wide ſize, 2 
had the remains of a good face, with nothing of the 
complexion of a negro, although his mother was a 
black. He had a high noſe, pretty long from the eye- 


brows downwards, but he had loſt moſt of his teeth, and | 
| breathed through them, for his lungs were bad, having | 
been afflicted with a moſt violent cold, which had con- 


tinued upon him many years. His beard' was thin 
and very white; his eyes ſeemed to have been ſpark- 
ling, but their vigour was decayed through age, and 
his cheeks much ſunk in. He was mounted upon a 
black horſe, not ſo remarkable for beauty, as hav- 
ing been taught to pleaſe him. His negroes conti- 
nually ſurround him, and beat the flies from his horſe 
with cloths, and the umbrella was kept twirling over 
his head continually, the man that carried it taking 
care to move forward as the horſe did, that no ſun 
=—_— come upon the emperor. | ; 
| is dreſs was not much different from what his 
baſhas wear when they are out of bis preſence, con- 
fiſting of a fine alhague, and his turban was made of 
rolls of muſlin, that came very low upon his forchead, 
the end of his ſcymetar hung out, and was covered with 
gold, and handſomely ſet with large diamonds. His 
ſaddle was covered with ſcarlet cloth, embroidered 
with gold; with one piſtol in a cloth cafe on one fide. 
Parting from the emperor, which we did by going 
backward a conſiderable way, and Ben Hattar, by his 
orders, conducting us to ſee the palace, we were led 
into a large oblong ſquare building, with piazzas on 
fide. The were wrought with plaiſter 


fret- work in flowers, after the Arabian manner, and | 
drove away all but thoſe who were appointed to con- 
duct us. We paſſed by a garden ſunk very deep, hav- 


3 by neat ſtone pillars. The ſquare was ex- 

ing ys and ſpacious, and the bottom and fides, 
for about five feet, were chequered with ſmall tiles 
| of divers colours, about two inches ſquare, of which 
ſmall chequer work there was a prodigious quantity 
in the palace. All the apartments, walks, magazines, 
paſſages, and unde the arches being chequered, 
made the proſpect of the buildings, which are all of 
a great length, extremely magnificent, beautiful, and 
neat, From thence we were led into a magazine, near 
a quarter of a mile long, and not above thirty feet 


were covered with ſaddles almoſt from one end to the 
other. And in another magazine, they ſhewed us the 
gates of Larach, which the emperor took from the 
— with a great deal of other military ar- 
ucles. | | 


ould | 
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and admit them to return home to their own | 
from one fide to the other, there is à terrace walk, 
called by the Moors the Strangee, which is about half 
ja mile long, and fiſteen or ſixteen feet broad. The 
| „ thay it is all the way thick ſhaded with vines, and 
but that the other greens, fi | 

king his maſter was deſirous, out of goodneſs to his 
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to ſay, 
broad. In it were hung up a great quantity of arms 
in caſes; and there were nine rows of rails, which 
; preta 


* 


ſpacious building, with piazzas all round like the for- 
mer. In this: Shears reſided two of the emperor's 
wives, who were favourites, and in great eſteem with 
him. We were not permitted to ſee any of them, for 
none dare attend them but their female ſlaves and eu- 
nuchs. This, bowever, is not in conſequence of 
their being Mahometans, for it appears evident, from 
the convincing teſtimony of hiſtory, that jealouſy, in 
conſequence of polygamy, had been for time imme- 
morial the practice of that country. N 
From thence we went through ſome long walks and 
r of chequer work, and came to another large 
uilding, with a garden in the middle, planted round 
trees. The garden is funk about ſixty 
foundation of the building, over which, 


with tall cypreſs 
feet below 


rted with ſtrong and well made 
wooden work. In this walk there was a chariot that 
went with ſprings, and a ſmall calaſh, in which they 
told us the emperor-was often drawn by his women 
and eunuchs. + 2 8 
We hence through ſeveral other ſquares and 
large buildings, and then we ſaw the Chriſtian captives 
on the tops of hich walls, working and beating down 
the mortar with heavy pieces of wood, much like- our 
aviours in England, This affected us conſiderably, 
ut it gave us {ome pleaſure to think that we were 
come to procure; their liberty. Having ſpent about 


three hours in the palace, we were led again to the 


emperor, he mee Fx horſeback, Fog the entrance of a 
magazine, in which were great ſtore of arms kept in 
order by ſome Engliſh ſlaves. | hep 

The emperor, at the approach of the ambaſſador, 
cried out Bone, bono, and aſked him how he liked his 
palace? The ambaſſador ſaid, it was one of the nobleſt 
on the face of the earth, and the em replied, Thank 
God. Then ſome of the Engliſh Now I proſtrate, 
and giving him the uſual ſalutation, God bleſs thy 22 
the emperor aſked of what nation they were, who be- 
ing told Engliſh,” he bid them go home with the am- 
baſſador, and ſee him to bed. Upon which the am- 


baffador returned the emperor thanks, took his leave, 


and went home to his houſe. At night, one of the 
1 ſent ſome victuals dreſſed in the palace, and 
fruit, with a compliment to the ambaſſador, deſiring 
to know how he did, and wiſhed him a 
The victuals were high ſeaſoned, and firewed with 
The ſeventh: we were ſent for again to ſee the pa- 
lace, where arriving about nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, we were firſt led to ſome large rooms, full of men 
and _ at work, makin 's ſaddles, Rocks for guns, 
ſcabbards for ſeymetars, and other things. Upon fight 
of the ambaſſador, they all fell a working together, 
which made an agreeable ſound, and ſhewed- that in- 
duſtry was in great perfection in the emperor's palace. 


From thence we went through ſeveral large rooms, 


and then paſling by gates guarded with eunuehs, who 


ing a great deal of clover in it for the horſes of the pa- 
lace. The building on one fide was ſupported with 


neat piazzas, and the rails over which we viewed the 
garden were ſinely wrought, with ſteps to go 


to them, 
them, 


which were chequered, as were the walls be 


| fo that upon the whole the palace had a moſt beautiful 
| appearance. It was 


difficult to perſuade the em- 
peror to have patience to hear what the ambaſſkdor had 

being fond of ſpeaking much himſelf, and in- 
1 linguiſt ſo often, that it was extremely 
difficult for any one to give him -a proper inter- 


The ambaſſador having delivered the articles of 
peace, told the emperor that they were figned by the 


* 


king, his maſter, and deſired he would be pleaſed to 


fign a counter - part, to be carried to England: 2 
Po . hic 


night. | 


we were led into the inſide of an apartment where one 


which the emperor ſaid,” that his word was as effec- 
tual as his writing, but however he would do. this to 
ſatisfy him. Accordingly the articſes were ſigned, and 
committed to the care of the high admiral, who was 
afterwards ſent ambaſſador to England. 

- Having paſſed this building, we came to the moſt! 
admired and beautiful part of the palace; which alſo 
has a garden in the middle, planted round with cy- 
eſs and other trees. This building is of a great 
lage and all the pillars and arches of the doors are 
finely executed : theſe, they told us, had been done 
by the Romans, and brought hither from Sallee : this 
will appear the more probable, when we conſider that 
the Moors have but a moſt wretched taſte for any 
thing in regular architecture; and whenever we met 
with any thing that ſeemed to have been the remains of 
antiquity, parts of them were ſo daubed over, as ſhewed 
in the cleareſt manner the groſs ignorance of the 


x le. | : 
ebe one of the queens ſent us a collation of dates, 
grapes, figs, melons, almonds, raifins, and ſweetmeats 
repared by herſelf; making an apology at the ſame 

time, that ſhe had nothing better, it being their ra- 
madan, when they dreſs ho victuals but at night. 
The fruit was very acceptable, for walking had made 
us dry: ſo we ſat down under the piazzas, and were 
attended by the maids of the palace, whoſe jetty ſkins 
received the embelliſhments of ſhining bracelets, and 
ſilver trinkets, ' which they wore in great plenty upon 
their legs and arms, with gold chains about their 
necks, monſtrous large 23 and other ornaments 
conſiſtent with the cuſtom of the country. We were 
then in fight of the emperor's women, but they were 
ſo placed, that we knew nothing of it till afterwards. 
he feaſt being ended, we parted from our black at- 

tendants, and were carried to another regular and neat 

building, with piazzas all around; the ſpace between 
was all chequered, in the middle of which was a row 
of marble baſons, at certain diſtances, with little chan- 
nels cut in ſtone, conveying water from one to the 
other : underneath the arch there opened folding 
doors into large ſquares, or very lofty rooms and halls, 
in ſome of which were great numbers. of fine works, 
reguiarly hung up; others had ſtores of lances of all 
forts and fizes, and among the reſt a Guinea lance, 

taken from an Indian prince, Which was ſhewn as a 


great curioſity, having four ſpears at the top of it, and 


the ſhaft made of Brazil wood: - In theſe magazines 
we ſaw a vaſt number of warlike inſtruments taken 
from'the Spaniards, which are conſidered as great tro- 
phics of Mooriſh courage, MEE Walt | 

Paffing by ſome rooms where the emperor's jewels 
were depoſited, under the care of a black eunuch, who 
was his high treaſurer, we came to'the laſt, in which 
was a great number ; a ſcymetar was handſomely dif- 
poſed, and in v * order, with ſeveral ſwords 
among them that fl formerly belonged to the Spa- 


niards: and after we had ſeen a greater number of 


arms than we believed this prince was in poſſeſſion of, 


the inſide is one very large lo 


- 
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paſſed through ſeverat ſtately galleties; whoſe infides 
were faihtly painted of 4 blue colour, with ſtars or 
gold, 7 the heavens; and à golden fun in 
the middſe of curious workmanſhip. In ſome of theſe 


chriſtian provinces : ſome of them ferve as magazines 
for arms, and in one of them was hung up a rich 
ſconce, which King George bad ſent over as & pre- 
ſent to the emperor. As we were going away, they 
ſhewed us a maſly building with high vw with-"_ 
out any monutnents, in which the emperor had 0 
dered thee his bones ſhould be depoſited after his death; 
From hence we went to take a proſpect of the pa- 
ace, and paſſed over a large field, where, on each fide 
of the path-way, we ſaw a vaſt number of large rats 
that burrow in the earth like rabbits, and run-about ſo 
thick that the ground was almoft covered with them, 
letting us come within the diſtance of ſeven or eight. 
yards before they would go into their holes, and hay- 
ing paſſed a little further they appeared above-ground 
again, ſo that both before and behind us we ſaw 
multitudes of them. At the end of this field Wwas a 


the emperor has built a ſtrong bridge, reaching from 
the top of one hill to the other; and for the more 
commodious paſhng over, at the end of the valley the 
bridge is formed by a cauſeway, with a wall on each 
fide for about 'two or three miles, it being the road 
over which he paſſes to his ſtables. e 
The royal palace is about four miles in circumſer- 
ence, and ſtands upon even ground, in 'an almoſt 
ſquare form, and no hill near to overlock it: it is 
built of rieh mortar, without either brick or ſtone, ex- 


wrought, that the walls are like one entire piece bf ter- 
raſs : the whole building is exceeding maſſy, and the 
walls in every part very thick e 


1 The inſide of the palace conſiſts in general of ſeve- 


ral fine oblong ſquares, ſome of them bigger than Lin- 


coln's-Inn-Fields, in London; havirig piazzas all 


round, as before deſcribed: ſome of the ſquares are 
chequered throughout the whole ſpace; others have 
gardens in the middle, that are ſunk very deep, and 
planted round with very tall cypteſs trees; the top of 
which appearing above the rails, preſent a moſt beau- 
'tiful proſpect of a palace with gardens intermixed. 
There are likewiſe diſperſed throughout the palate 


| ſeveral buildings called cobaks, and they are built 


ſquare, with plain walls on the ontfides, except the 


front, which conſiſts of piazzas of five or tix arches; 
room or hall, che- 
quered at the bottom, and the fides almoſt the height 
of a man: the top, or device, is curiouſly painted, 


| neatly gilt, and the roof is covered with green tiles, 
rhaps no work 


meeting up like a pyramid; fo that | 
of art can appear more beautiful hi e the ſun-beams 


of the queens formerly lived: here were ſeveral frames 
for beds put cloſe together, in which it was faid the 
emperor ſometimes reſided; and here were ſeveral 


was, in her life-time, a favourite; and therefore the em- 


peror ordered, when ſhe died, that none other of his | 


years. 


buildings, confiſting for the moſt part'of oblong ſquares 
and piazzas, under which the doors open into the 
lodgings, which generally are good rooms: the doors 
of each building are all of one fize, and finely inlaid, 
ſome of them being gilt, and kept ſhut, ſo that we 
could not ſee into the apartments. In one of theſe 
fquares was a fountain with channels of marble, that 
made a playing out very neat and pretty: we alfo paſſed 
7 where, they told us, Mahomet's writ- 


by | US, ML 
_ Inge and the holy law were depoſited}; and then we 


/ 


* 


other high offices under his government. 


in ſummer reflect from it. 1 
We were informed that thirty thouſand men, and 


ten thouſand mules, were employed every day in the 
building of this _ which is not at all in 
ſeeing it is built of ha 


obable, 
rdly any thing but lime, and 


every wall worked with exceſſive labour. 


The nature 


Jof the building is convenient for the hot climate, be- 
very beautiful baths. It was told us that this queen | 


ing moſtly ground rooms; by reaſon of which, and 


the great thickneſs of the walls, the lodgings are very 
| jd; and refreſhing when the weather > wo, 
women ſhould ever reſide in the fame apartments, fo || | 
that they were kept empty, and had been fo for many to defray the expences of war or buildings, 

| | FIT | | __ this magnificent ſtructure to be erected without put- 
From thence we were carried through ſeveral other 


rely hot. 
The emperor never parts with any money, either 
d cauſed 


ting himſelf to any expence. The inferior officers, 
like fome of our nobles in England, found flaves' to 
ne! on the work, and in recompence the emperor 
made them either baſhas, or ordered them to fome 


This emperor was much addicted to building, but 

it is certain he had no taſte; for it was a common 
roverb among the people, that he pulled down more 
ructures than he Built: nay, it was obſerved of him, 
that he ſeldom ever built a pubhe ſtructure but he 


ſoon after pulled it. down; and from this cireumſtanes 


galleries the emperor entertains ambaſſadors ſent from 


d ore 


pomegranate garden, planted in a valley, over which 


cept for pillars and arches; and the mortar is ſo well 


% 
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he conduct of theſe lieutenants, that let ten thou- 


niards, where he found eighty-eight pieces of braſs 
cannon, fifteen of iron, and more ammunition than 
be had in the whole of his dominions: he alſo took 


with the dey of Algiers; but not tucceeding in his en- 


terprize, he was obliged to patch up a peace in the beſt 


manner he could; and this peace, in conſequence of 


a variety of circumſtances, has neyer been violated; 


- 


hriſtianss. 


* | 


the Mahometans Paying. much more regard to. their 


promiſes than nominal 


At the beginning of his fete 196; roads were ſo 


much infeſted with robbers, that it was dangerous to 


ſtir out of the town without being well guarded, but e 
or ſuppoſes that they keep ſomewhat: to themſelves, 


he puniſhed all ſuch as were taken in ſuch an exem- 
plary manner, that when we were there every perſon 


might travel without the leaſt fear of moleſtation... He 


conducted the government of all, his provinces, . which 
were indeed numerous, with ſo much prudence, , that 


few irregularities happened, and when theſe took place 
they were ſoon ſuppreſſed. Extenſive knowledge, and 
vaſt abilities, were requiſite for ſuch a mighty under- 
taking; and yet this emperor went through with it, 
leaving an example to thoſe who think themſelves 
more refined in the ſcale of human learning, to con- 
fider, that even Moors can ſet them an example. 

Inga the empire of Morocco is contained all that 


country, called by the Romans Mauritania, with many 
other provinces, too tedious to mention: ſome of infall | 

| the bounds of the Mahometan religion. 
it is bordered by the negro country, as it is northerly || 


them reaching as far ſouth as the cape of Blanco, where 


* 


che Mediterranean ſea: it has on the eaſt the king- 


| dom of. Algiers, and part of the country of Beldulga- 


barid, and on the. weſt. the main ocean. | Over all 
theſe dominions he reigns with a moſt arbitrary ſway, 
- and his b 


hand and left foot to be cut off; which is not much 
to be wondered at, when we confider that they have 
no ſurgeons in that part of the world. _ 
This Muley Iſhmael, of whom Mr. Addiſon has 
given ſuch a ſhocking account in his Freeholder, was 


® man of knowledge, and antiently goyerned his people 


Land murders be committed, the emperor never com- 
plains, if but his coffers are filled. by cans he, 
gets little leſs than the whole of their wealth; and 
thus the people are kept in an abject ſtate of ſlavery, 
| | in order to aggrandize the ſovereign. This, however, 
Larach from the Spaniards in 1689. clearing all the : 
ſea-coaſt of his territory, In 1701, he went to war 


y thele means he 


. 
* 


is the caſe in all countries where the government is 
deſpotic, but in none more than in thoſe where the 


have been brought into ſuch a ſtate of 
ſubjection, that none of them dare take up arms againſt 
him. All the diſturbance he ever met with at home, 
was in conſequence of the conduct of his ſon. Muley | 
Mahomet, who cauſing himſelf to be proclaimed king 
of Morocco, plagued him for ſome. time; but being 
at laſt taken priſoner, the emperor ordered his right | 
till the appearance of the ſtars in the evening: neither 


| heat of the climate, and the influence of the.Maho- 
| metan religion, have contributed to render the ſubjefts 


ME God ore Surly abett at 35 thn 
| When theſe deputy governors return from their 
provinces, they look upon the mſelves as in the > greateſt 


c 


Jeopardy, for they know not but that the moment 


| they enter the royal palace they may be put to death. 
For if it ſhould happen that the emperor imagines 
do. not bring him the whole of the revenues, 


then it is a thouſand to one 


in he i e . 
Before they go into his preſence, they put on a 
particular habit, which denotes ſlavery, wn" 
off their ſhoes; and when, they approach him, they 
fall proſtrate to the ground. If he ſpeaks, to them, 
they come forwards, and hold their heads on one fide, 
in token of offering him their lives; which great degree 
of ſubmiſſion is occafioned partly by fear, and partly 
by ſuperſtition, for they believe him to be one of the 
real deſcendants of Mahomet. ;This induces them to 
conſider him as highly honoured of heaven, and can 
do nothing amiſs; ſo that here is ſomething of an 
infallibility to be found, at leaſt in pretenſion, within 


but they are put to death 


Nay, this opinion was carried ſo far, that it be- 

came an eſtabliſhed maxim, that whenever the em- 
peror took it into his head to kill any perſon, the 
victim of his e rh was to go immediately to 
Paradiſe. Suppoſing this doctrine to be true, Muley 
Iſhmael, the emperor, of whom we have been writ- 
ing, muſt have been a very holy man indeed; for it 
is computed that he murdered above thirty-ſix thouſand 
of his ſubjects with his own hands. 
The Moors, like the Mahometans in Turky, ob- 
ſerve a faſt of one month, which they call ramadan ; 
during which time they abſtain from all ſorts of food, 


are they allowed to ſmoke tobacco, waſh their mouths, 
take ſnuff, ſmell perfume, or converſe with their 
women. Thoſe who are obliged to travel may drink 
a little water, and ſuch. as are ſiek may drink a glaſs 
of wine; but for this indulgence they muſt pay a moſt 
: f „ EXLOT= 


peating the name of God, and watch for the appear- 


Sibipſteht ſum. In the towns they run about, and 


awaken all thoſe people whom they imagine to be aſleep, 


that they may eat, and ſo be the better able to ſup- 
port hate 905 h through the day. They get up 
ins or four times in the night, and as often go to 
| bed again to fleep, —_ 5 e e 
On the evening of that day on which the faſt ends, 
a tru is ſounded to give notice of it; before which 
time, it is pleaſant to ſee the poſture of the Moors ; 
one holding a pipe ready filted, while he impatiently 
expects the ſounding of the trumpet; another with a 


diſh of victuals before him, ready to eat out of it, as 


ſoon as the law will permit. On the eve of this 
Lent, they make great rejoicings, ſhouting, and re- 


ance of the moon, at which they fire their muſkets, and 
then ho x to ſay their prayers. Sometimes the em- 
peror athſts on theſe occaſions, who, to perſuade the 
cople of his great regard for religion, keeps this faſt 
our months every year. In this, perhaps, the em- 
peror is as great a knave as the pope, for under pre- 
tence of faſting, he only abſtains from animal food, 
but at the ſame time feeds on all ſorts of dainties. + 
This emperor, like all devotees, puniſhed with the 
utmoſt ſeverity thoſe who tranſgreſſed againſt _ 
recept in the alcoran, and he carried .his hypocriſy 
5 far, that he was looked upon as a really religious 
rfon, He attended- to all the exterior duties of re- 
igion, and every perſon who neglected them, was put 
to death, though murderers were frequently pardoned, 
and ſometimes rewarded. © By theſe means, operating 
on the minds of ſuperſtitious people, it was no dif- 
ficult matter for the emperor to keep his ſubjects in 
a proper ſtate of ſubjection. The truth is, an hypo- 
critical prince, when the people are ignorant, may be 
ſecure of reigning in peace, nay, in favour.. For 
when actions are conſtrued into virtues, and while he 
is mocking God by his diſſimulation, he acquires the 
character of a man of piety. - This was the cafe with 
ſeveral princes whom we could mention, but as it 
zs rather foreign to the ſubject, we ſhall not inſiſt 
any further on it, but proceed with our narrative. 
Muley Iſhmael, this'emperor who had lived to fo 
great an age, was no ſtranger to the art of preſerving 
tis health, He was always up early in the morning, 
and ſome of his ſubjects were bold enough to ſay, 


that he did ſo becauſe of the horrors of his con- 


ſcience, in having murdered many innocent people. 
Indeed this is probable enough, for it is not long ſince 
a Mahometan in England was afraid to ſleep alone, 


upon the conſideration that, in order to aggrandize | 
his fortune and family, he had murdered upwards of || ſtru 


thirty thouſand perſons in cool blood. It was much the 
ſame with this emperor; for he was waited on in his 
bed chamber, and whatever emotions of terror they 
beheld in him, they were obliged to conceal them, 
under pain of being put immediately to death. Some 
of theſe eunuchs and ſlaves were, notwithſtanding 

this ſtrict injunction, communicative enough to tell us, 

that his ſleeps were very much diſturbed, and his mind 
full of hotror. When ſtarting upon a ſudden, he has 
been heard to call upon thoſe whom he had murdered; 


and even ſometimes, when he was awake, he aſked for | 


thoſe whom he had murdered the day before; and if 


any of his ſlaves around him were dead, he immedi- 


ately aſked who had killed him. The anſwer he re- 
cCeeived from his ſlaves was, that they did not know, 
but they believed God had done it; for had they ſaid | 


| he fell by the hands of the emperor, their names 
would ſoon have increaſed the number of the dead. 


He had once a favourite, named Hameda; whom he 
put to death with his own hands; and the confider- | 


ation of this made ſuch a deep impreſſion on his mind, 
that when he was walking alone, and ſuppoſed no 


one heard him, he frequently mentioned his name. 


This Hameda was the greateſt favourite he ever had; 
he was the ſon of the guardian of the ſlaves, and came 
only a boy into the army of the emperor, during the 
time that Muley was carrying on the ſiege of Zeran- 
dant againſt his couſin. Hameda da having ſhewn ſome- 


4 


| 
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thing of his military ſkill-in this enterprize, the ems 
peror took notice of him, and gave him a horſe; 
which was a high mark of diſtinction. The young 
man, encouraged by the favour conferred upon him, 
ſoon endeared himſelf to the emperor; for he was 
8 a ſong,: and mimick- 
ing a few of the tricks practiſed by buffoons: He 
was permitted to go into the emperor's garden, an 
honour to which none other had ever been admitted; 
and he had the title of baſha conferred on him, which 
ſet him above all others who bore that name. 

The emperor uſed to tell him that he could not be 
angry with him, and that it was impoſſible he could 
be provoked to kill him; and it was thought that he 
did not deſign to do it, when he gave him a great 
number of blows with the but end of his lance, of 
which he died the next day. The emperor ſnewed 
afterwards a great deal of forrow at it, confeſſing that 
he repented of what he had done. This, however; 
was all in vain, for the young man was dead; and 
thoſe who fear the conſequences of crimes, ſhould never 
I his mon | a prayer every morning 
before day break, and then he went out to ſuperintend 
his works, which were of a vaſt extent, both within 
and without his palace. Here the poor ſlaves were 
employed, and all of them, whether Moors ot Chriſ- 
tians, experienced his anger in their turns. Some 
times he killed half a ſcore of them in a morning; 
and, ſtrange as it may appear, he uſually looked with 
complacency on others. Here were no means for the 
aggrieved to receive a reparation of his wrongs; the 
will of the prince was a law, and the vileſt of all brutal 
paſſions triumphed over the rights of men. 
About nine in the wang wag Hh is court- aſſembled, 
every one trembling for his fate; Muley ſometimes 
ſtabbed them dead with his own ſcymetar, and ſome- 
times he ordered them, for a piece of fun, to be 
ſtrangled. His greateſt favourites were the Jews, and 
at the head of them was Ben Hattar, whom we have 
already mentioned frequently in the courſe of this 
work. Theſe Jews, and all his other favourites, come 
bareheaded and barefooted before him, and then they 
appear in their real colours, namely, as ſlaves. The 
moment he makes his appearance, they proſtrate them- 
ſelves before him, and hold out their necks for the 
ſabre. In ſome caſes here was more than formality, 
for ſometimes the emperor actually cut off the head 
of the ſupplicant, and threw it to the dogs. His looks 
generally ſpoke the real emotions of his mind; and 


[it ee happened, that the perſon doomed to de- 


n was permitted to live twenty - four hours 
longer. When he ſpeaks, every one of the unhappy 
creatures cries out, God lengthen thy days, my lord; 
God bleſs thy life.” Which expreſſion once oc- 
caſioned an accidental jeſt; for he was ſaying, May 
] be called the greateſt of 1yars, if I have not always 
„ conceived a great eſteem for the Engliſh,” and 
making a pauſe at the word lyars, ſome of his courtiers 
called out, My lord, it is true, for you are the greateſt ; 
„ lyar in the univerſe. | ris ed | 
When he does not chuſe to come out of his room, 
or apartments, where his women refide, then he ſerids 
for his ſycophants to attend him, and treats them in 
the ſame manner as if he had been in the hall of au- 
dience. When he walks without the of his 
— all his courtiers were obliged to follow him, 
refooted, through the dirt; and he was 
the moſt honourable, who could come ſooneſt up 
through the mud to touch his ſtirrup. If he has oe- 
caſion to ſend a meſſage, let it be of ever ſo trivial a 
nature, the greateſt of his attendants are the moſt 
forw-ard to run with it, as if they had been beaſts of 
burden. Even his favourite Hameda uſed to m 


wee ee than and often returned all over wi 


Thoſe days on which he did net come abroad, his 
courtiers remained in an alley of the palace till dinner, 
when the emperor ſent for ſuch as he eſteemed. Be- 
fore nnn victuals were placed, and as this 
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[ing them. all in a heap, every one takes a-baſket, and 


was a ſigu that the eniperor was in a good humour, 
e they ate heartily. Sometimes when he 

f town, which is not often, he is attended 
y fifteen or twenty thouſand blacks on horſeback; 
with whom he diverts himſelf. | {+ 8 
In the year 1600, before he was maſter of Sabra, 


* 


there came 'a woman from that people to him, and he 


Hearing of her coming, went out to meet her on horſe- 
back, at che head of twenty thouſand: men. She told 
Him,” the people of Sabra were deſirous to put them- 
ſelves under his protection, but that he muſt fight her 
at lance- play, and his title to ſovereignty would de- 


pend upon his dexterity. They entered into the en- 
gagement, and the nence was, the woman, 
i 13 from motives: of good nature on the other 
e, was triumphant; and troops 
dp ee eee ee frontiets of Sabra. 
hen this emperor went abroad, there was carried 


aſter him a ſtool, a kettle; water, and a kin; which is | 


His table-cloth ; and if he happens to be out at noon, 


his dinner is carried after him, upon the head of a | | 
{as the poor have too little to ſupport themſelves with. 


negro, in a large wooden or copper veſſel, which he 
dare not take from his head til the emperor aiks for 
Tt. His other travelling utenfils were a few guns, with 


other watlike inſtruments; but theſe are of ſuch a 


trifling nature, being well known, that they do not 
Jo much as merit a ferious, or a particular deſcription. 
Although the natives of bis dominions were white, 
= they were not ſo much eſteemed by him as the 

lacks; for his mother having been a black, he con- 
ceived a ſtrong prejudice in favour of thoſe people. 
For this reaſon he gave all the encouragement in his 
power for the propagation of the black ſpecies, and 
theſe were more careſſed than any others in his palace; 
Young black girls were admitted into his palace at 
very early ages, - and there they were taught the Ma- 
hometan religion. But it was not girls alone that he 
ordered to be brought up in his ſeraglio, for this em- 
peror had an equal affeftion for boys, and more for 
thoſe who were black than for ſuch as were white. 


Y 
% 


removes earth, ſtones, or wood; and. when they have 
done, he orders them to go to his Jew to receive ſome 
victuals, which, for the moſt part, is ſoup ; and next 


emperor, . 
Muley Iſhmael, the emperor of Whom we have 
been treating, uſed to beat theſe his ſlaves in the moſt 


cruel-manner, and ſometimes he did it merely as an, 


amuſement, Sometimes we ſaw forty or fifty of hem 
laying ſprawling on the ground, covered with blood, 
none of them daring to get up till he had left the place. 


were ſent by the | 


While we were there, he killed three of them with his 


own hand, and theſe ſuf ed not for crimes, but 


merely becauſe the emperor wanted ſome ſort of em- 
ployment. When any of them wanted .cloaths, tha 
emperor conſidered who were his richeft ſuhjects, and 
to them he ſent his ſlaves to be new rigged out. Per- 
haps this is a better way of proceeding than to raiſe 
taxes on the poor as well as the rich, as-is done con- 
ſtantly among us. The rich are able to ſpate more, 


7 
> 


Theſe ſlaves are ly about eight hundred. in 
number, and live in @ fort of ſubordination to one 
another, much like our regiments, there being all ſorts 
of officers, from the commander in chief down to the 
loweſt ſubaltern. The firſt ſtep in their preferment 
conſiſted in giving them a horſe, which was delivered 
by the emperor himſelf, a horſeman being in the 
higheſt eſteem among them, for the foot are not much, 
reſpected, inſomuch that he who commands thouſands 
of them is not ſo much eſteemed as tlie man who com- 
mands fifty horſe. The t they are adva 
to be horſemen, the emperor ſends them to one of his 
baſhas, who gives them a command under him in his 
army; for it is neceſſary to obſerve, that Muley Iſh» 
mael had always two armies in the field, namely ons 
againſt the Spaniards, and another againſt the Barbas 
rians who reſided in the mountains. 3 

Many of theſe ſlayes were kept near the emperor 
to be ſent on meſſages; for in general he placed more 


Theſe boys were to be brought up as the common 
exccutioners of thoſe who were the objects of his re- Sometim 
ſentment. „%%% ts tos: {] they are ſent with letters of thanks to the moſt eſteemed 
Their manner was, as ſoon as the word came out among his baſhas or other governors, and at other 
of the mouth of the emperor, to ſeize on the wretch |] times they are ſent to bring the heads of thoſe who 
ordered for execution; and they generally treated him |] have given offence. | 5 
with ſo much cruelty, that he was almoſt dead before When they had been ſome time advaneed to the degree 
they had dragged him to the place of execution. Theſe of horſemen, and no government was vacant, he ſent 
wretches are ſo ready to murder and deſtroy, even them to gather the tribute in the diſtant provinces, 
while they are very young, that the magiſtrates them- |] Whenever it happened that the emperor imagined any 
ſelves tremble at the fight of them; but the or of theſe had kept back part of the money, he com- 
locked upon them with the utmoſt pleaſure, and I manded them to go and build a houſe out of their own 
placed his whole corifidence in them. They ſur- money; and although there was no ſuch thing as diſ- 
rounded him wherever he went, and moſt of them be- puting his orders, yet deſpair often made them go and 
ing the ſons of his chief governots, great reſpect was fall down on their knees before him, and tell him they 
„„ 5 #757 5 had not one farthing more in the world. In ſuch 
Tha who made a genteel appearance were imme - caſes the emperor generally drew his fabre, and eut off 
diately taken into favour; and if any of them had their hands; but ſome of tliem, more in favour than 
creditable relations, they were rag e pere places || the reſt, think themſelves extremely happy when they 
of truſt. Others, who had no perſon to recommend can get off with five hundred ſtrokes on the ſoles of 
them, were lodged without the palace, and conſidered their feet. Sometimes are loaded with chains, 
under the character of ſlaves. All this, however, is and ſent to work as ſlaves at the houſe they had been 
of a vety precarious nature, for the will of the mo- building, and which another was obliged to finiſh, 
narch ſets afide moral obligation; that is, it ſets it [| Whenever this emperor intended to prefer a man 
afide in operation, but ll it cannot overturn it. Thus to a place of honour or profit, he was ſure firſt to beat 
it frequently happened, chat while we were at ui - him with a cane until he was almoſt breathleſs; and 
nez, the Moors, who had been brought before the if he bore this unmerited chaſtiſement without repin - 
emperor for the commiſſion of any crimes, was re- ing, then he was looked upon as a man of courage. 
ferred to the Jews, as the common executioners; and It frequently happened when we were at Mequinez, 
if they do not puniſh them in the moſt exemplary man- that eben. went out to fee his men at work; 
ner, then the ſon of Jacob was himſelf put to the baſ- and when he ſaw any of theſe officers in chains whom 
tinado, and ſometimes he had a bow-ſtring clapped he had degraded, be called them his dear friends and 
round his neck, that he might be the more cafily tied] brethren, aſking them, at the ſame time, how they | 
vp to a tre. ii A were brought into that unhappy condition, as if he 
They wear only a ſhort ſmall coat, without ſleeves, had been totally ignorant of it. On ſuch. occaſions | 
which does not reach to their knees. Their heads ate || he would frequently ſend for a fuit of his own cloaths, 
and having ordered the priſoner to be dreſſed, gaue 
him the command of a province; for by this way of 


maved, and always expoſed to the ſun; and this is 
proceeding, he has always nee ae cee 


done in order to make them as hardy as poſſible. A 
and ſometimes all of them, are employed in the he | | 
| them obedient to all his orders; for having once ta 
N OLE | £5. 4. av 


Prildings, where they rake off their cloaths, and lay- 
4 8 2 byes 


confidence in them than in any others. Sometimes 
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| conkderaio Pen of wholeſome coireAion, the 
* not willing to go a fecond time through the dif 
J BING: Rk, 
They 164d. us 3. tory of 2 Spaniard, who, was 
eſteemed a good markſman, and tried to ſhoot the 
emperor.; but. miſſing his aim, the two balls, with 
which the. piſtol was charged, went into the pummel 
pf the ſaddle, The Spaniard was immediately ſeized, 
and when it was expected he would be put to a cruel, 
death, the emperor firſt reproached him with his baſe} 
mean deſign, aſking him, what he had done to deſerve 
being ved io 3 whether he was not beloved by his ſub- 
jets, or whether they were afraid of him. Havin 
uttered theſe words, he ordered him to be ſent to wor 
among the Chriſtian flaves. The Spaniard offered to 
torn, Mahometan, and was actually circumciſed, but 
continued 185 in the Chriſtian . Some * af- 
rwards, the emperor going one day among the wa- 
uh where the Spaniard was, aſked bin why he} 
did not pull off his habit, he anſwered him he was a 
Mahometan; and the emperor having learned that it 
| was fo, ordered him to be ſet at liberty, aſked pardon 
for having kept him in a ſtate of confinement ſo long, 
and made him baſha or governor of a province. 
In general this is the manner in which he treats his 
courtiers; for one day they are raiſed to the higheſt 
pinacle of hogour, and the next, perhaps, ſent chained} 
to work as ſlaves. Many of his people bore the marks 
of his ſeymetar, for Muſey was ſo good natured, that 
he put them to death, or gave them 2 few cuts, merely 
for his amuſement. Sometimes he threw his lance up 
in the air, and one of his ſlaves was, obliged to catch} 
hold of it before it got to the ground; and if a parti- 
cular one was appointed for that purpoſe, and yas ſo 
unfortunate as not to catch it, then the emperor, with 
dhe utmoſt deliberation, and with all the coolneſs in] 
the world, drew his ſabre and cut off the ſlave's head. 


— 


— 
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j till they were torn all to pieces. The moſt favourable 


death was to die by his own hand, for then they were 
only 9 to kneel down till he cut off their heads, 
or ſtabbed tem with his dagger. For theſe barbarous 


| purpoſes he had always his implements ready, ſuch as 
{his lance, ſabre, and 5 He was extremely 
dexterous in the uſe of them, and would cut off .a 


man's head, or ſtab him through the heart with the 
ſame eaſe as a ſurgeon in England would open a vein... 
The fifteenth, the firſt of ramadan being over, the 
emperor went to pray in a field, a little way out of the 
city, which he does three times in the year. He was 
—.— on horſe- 


attended by a yaſt number of people, 


back, and others on foot, who waited at an awful diſ- 


tance with great ſilence, while he prayed under a ca- 
nopy ſet up for that purpoſe. As ſoon as he had done 


praying, and was mounted again, the drums beat, and 
the horſes began to cavalcade. The ambaſſa 


dor 
upon the town - wall, cloſe by which the emperor 


—7 


[all his attendants returned, fo that we had a full vier 
Jof them, and indeed to us they appeared comical 


enough. | 


Near this part of the wall was a ſpacious convent, 
and the prior had built a tine ſcaffold for our recep- 


tion. About ten o'clock in the forenoon, the began 
to paſs by in great numbers, and ſome of the foot 
K. firing, and horſe cavalcading; ſome with 
lances, and others with fire locks, which preſenting at 
one another's heads as they gallopped along, they 


| ſometimes ſet their turbans on fire, and burnt their 


faces in a terrible manner. The ſmoke having a little 
ſubſided, we began to have a better view of them. 
There were about eight or ten blacks carrying colours, 
with great gilt balls on the tops of their ſtaves. They 
were employed by the emperor's ſoldiers, who jumped 
about and fired in the ground before them: this 


When by accident he killed any one whom he only 
meant to chaſtiſe, he begged pardon of the by-J 
ſtanders, telling them he had no intention of killing} 
the poor 2 God had ordered it; for theſe Ma- 
hometans are ſtrong believers in the doctrine of abſo- 
D We. PO 

When he deſigned to put any of his-Chriſtian ſlaves 


\ 


ſhut, becauſe of one Juan a Spaniard, who had ſuch 
influence over his Mooriſh majeſty, that if he inter- 
ceded with the emperor in favour of a criminal, the re- 
— was granted; he therefore ſhut the gates to keep] 
m out. . : 4 
I bis emperor, Muley Iſhmael, had a moſt retentive 
memory, and was what the world calls a great politi- 
cian, although ſome of his actions ſhewed him to be 
wWhimfical enough, and even brutal and cruel. He acted 
either juſtly or unjuſtly, as the caprice of his inclination 
led him; for being directed hy his paſſions, and his will 
being a law, there was none who dared to controul 
him. He believed that all his paſſions were direQed! 
by the Divine Being; and thus, when he had a fancy 
to divert himſelf, by putting ſome of his ſubjects to 
death, he ſaid, he did it . God had directed 
bim 85 | | 


When he was angry with the Mooriſh ſlaves, then 
the Chriſtian ones were his favourites, and with them 
he would frequently converſe, calling them bon Chri/- 

tians, and wiſhing God would give them their liberty, 
jiuſt as if it had not been in his own power to do it; 
ut his wrath was terrible, which many of the poor 
Chriſtians felt. One day paſſing by a high wall, on 
which they were at work, and being angry becauſe they 
did not keep time as he had deſired they ſhould, he 
ordered his guards to go up and throw them all off 
from the walls, breaking their legs and arms, and 
knocking out their brains in a moſt miſerable man- 
ner. Another time he ordered them to bury a man 
alive, and beat him down along with the mortar in 
Nor was he leſs cruel to the Moors, whom he fre- 
quently commanded. to be burnt, crucified, ſawed in 


ſeemed to us ſuch a ridiculous piece of nonſenſical pa- 

rade, that we hardly knew what to compare it. to. 
This part of the ridiculous proceſſion being over, 

Muley Mahomet Sariba, one of the emperor's ſons, 


| made his appearance. This young prince was maſter 
Jof the horſe, and he was attended by 
of horſe and foot, at the head of which he rode, with 
WI 1a lance in his hand; the place where the wood join- 
to death, he ordered all the gates of his palace to bef]ed: to the way being covered with gold. 
came a calaſh, with ſix black women holding by the 
{ fide, which was covered all over, ſo that we could nat 
ſee who was in it. After that came a large red ſtandard, 


guards both 


Then 


with a creſcent in the middle, ſurrounded with ſob 


{| diers, who fired and ſhouted as they went along. It 


is neceſſary to obſerve, that the creſcent or half moon 
is the grand ſtandard of the Furks or Mahometans; in 
any * of the world, and probably it might have been 
uſed by Mahomet, This much, however, is certain, 
that in the eleventh century, Saladine, the great gene- 
ral of the Saracens, wore it as his ſtandard ; and the 
firſt Anglo Norman baron, Percy, having taken one 
of theſe ſtandards, the Northumberland family quar- 
ters the creſcents. ; Bs 6 12 
The next perſon who made his appearance was the 
emperor, with a fuzee in his hand. His ſlaves kept 
twirling his umbrella over his head, and fanning and 
beating the flies from his horſe. As he came almoſt 
over - againſt us, he preſented his piece at a Moor, who 
was got very near him, but did not fire, the guards 


ſeizing on the fellow, and hurried him away to be ex- 
Jecuted for his prefumption. 


Juſt before the emperor 
muſtered a company of his foot guards, cloathed all in 
leopard and tygers ſkins, and a guard of young blacks 
with lances and fire arms intermixed. þ 

Round about him rode a great many of his ſons, 
and behind them troops of horſe, all in rich armour, 
ſome being gilt all over, others only with helmets, 
which were of ſeveral ſhapes. - After them went a great 
number of foot with ſpears, battle-axes, bills, and all 
other ſorts of warlike inſtruments. This body of foot 
having paſſed, there came twenty of the emperor's led 
horſes, with ſaddles of beaten gold, ſet with eme; 


ralds and other ſtones, ſome of which were very large 2 | 


this furniſhed us with the view of a ſet of fine well ma- 
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naged horſes, in ſhape far exceeding thoſe in Europe, | | 
I behold, or rather let him read; with the utmoſt 
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And reprimands with an interior hell. 


* 


and ſome of them were extremely beautiful. 
After them came Muley Abdallah, another of the 
emperor's ſons, with a guard of horſe and foot. All}: 
thoſe marched with lances, and probably in order to 
ſhew their dexterity, they made ſeveral movements 
, when they paſſed the place where we ſtood. The next 


that paſſed was the baſha of Mequinez, who, in virtue 


- ofthis office, is always prime miniſter to the emperor. 


Vaſt numbers of other horſemen followed; but as 


every perſon of any conſequence had paſſed, the am- 
baſſador went into the convent, where we dined with 


the prior, who treated us with great civility, but his 


- cooks being all Spaniards, the victuals were not dreſſed 
to our taſte, and the wine was exceeding bad. This | 


convent.was built by the king of Spain, for the recep- 


tion of "Chriſtian flaves, and an annuity of hundred 
piſtoles was ſettled on it, and it is capable of accom- 
- modating above an hundred perſons. There are be- 


fides the prior, four monks and the phyſician, whom 


_ - the emperor protects upon account of yearly preſents 
that are made him; and here all ſuch hriſtian ſlaves 


as are fick are lodged. 


of us, for he had a great regard for the Engliſh, hav- 


baſha with. 5 
Part of the crime laid to his charge, was for going 


Hut of his country, and living in Chriſtendom a con- 


fiderable time, without the emperor's knowledge; and 


_  Having'4defiled- himſelf with Chriſtian women, and] 

often got drunk. He was alſo accuſed of being an 
unbeliever, and one of thoſe who had invited the | 
Spaniards to invade Barbary. Theſe things being 


afferted to the emperor, after the uſual manner of that 
court, where every one has it in his power to do 


harm, but few to do good, brought this poor honeſt 


man to his end. Early this morning he was carried 
before the emperor, Who would not ſuffer him to 
ſpeak a word in vindication of himſelf, but ordered 


him immediately to be put to death. He was di- 


rectly led to the place of execution, which is at one 


of the gates of the city, and there tied between two 


boards, and ſawed in two; the executioner beginning 


at his head, and ſawing downwards, till his body fell 
aſunder, which muſt have been eaten by the dogs, 
had not the emperor granted leave to bury him, which | 
-was eſteemed one of the greateſt favours he ever had 


3 to any of his ſubjects, who had ſuffered in a 


ilar manner. Here was an inſtance of inhuman | 
treatment with which we Europeans are unacquainted; 
but we were witneſſes of it, and can atteſt it to be 


5 true. | 


he conſtant repetition of ſo many acts of cruelty 
maturally muſt have affected the conſcience of the em- 
peror; for nothing can put conſcience to ſleep while 
guilt is awake. | l | FL LH 


No ſecret action but it ponders well, 


Thus it frequently happened, that the emperor was 
gteatly diſturbed in his ſleep by frightful dreams 


and viſions; and ſometimes he imagined that he faw | 
- thoſe perſons before him whom he had cruelly mur- 


The next morning after Shott was executed, it was 
reported that the emperor had dreamed that he ap- 
red to him, and aſked him what he had done to 


treated in ſuch a barbarous manner; telling him 


ir dhe fame time, that there would be a day when God 


1 
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be 
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the Britiſh ones ſet at Teeny 
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would judge betweerr them, But let the reader here 


aſtoniſhment, what methods the cruel emperor made 
uſe of, in order to give eaſe to his guilty conſcience. 
He did not acknowledge his crimes before God, and 
his ſubjects; he did not break off his fins by righte- 
ouſneſs, nor his injquities by ſhewing merey to. tlie 
poor; but he ſent for a handful of the aſhes, mixed 
with the blood of the murdered perſon, and with that 
rubbed himfelf all over, CCC 
At this time there were a vaſt number of Spaniſh 
ſlaves in Morocco, and theſe not being pleaſed to ſee 
y, did all that lay in their 
power to diſappoint the deſign upon which the am- 
baſſador had been ſent. Theſe Spaniards had pre- - 
vailed ſo far upon the emperor, that he ſent word to 
the ambaſſador, he might return home as ſoon as he 


[pleaſed ; and that when he came to Tetuan, he might 
| 8 with the baſha concerning the redemption of the 
{{laves. _ ; | 


But the ambaſſador perceiving the emperor was 
about to put him off, conſulted with Ben Hattar, the 


. Jew. who adviſed him to write to one of the queens, 
On the nineteenth, we were preſented with an in- 
ſtance of that cruelty which ſeemed to be inherent in 
the nature of this emperor. We have already taken 
notice, that Carbe Shott, who was a favourite belong- 
ing to the baſha of Tetuan, was impriſoned at our 
coming to Mequinez. This man was of one of the 
_ beſt families in Barbary, being literally deſcended from |: 
the old Andaluſian Moors, and deſerved, by his con- 
duct, the eſteem both of his own countrymen, and 


in a ſubmiſſive manner, as the only means of getting 
his defign accompliſhed. And as nothing can ſo well 


|ſhew how precarious all negociations are, where it 


is neceſſary to make uſe of artifice; and methods of 
deceit, we ſhall here inſert this very remarkable letter. 


n Powerful Lady, Mother of Muley Abdallah, 5 
THE moſt important knowledge of the authority 


| lodged in your majeſty, -I learned while I was at 
ing been ſome years at Gibraltar, as a pledge from the 
baſha to an Engliſh merchant, for the payment of}: 
money due for Engliſh goods he had ſupplied the 


Liſbon ; where endeavouring, as is the cuſtom of all 
who are to go into foreign countries, to know the 
perſons of greateſt power who can beſt forward their 


| negociations, and make relation of them to the king. 


I met with an old Chriſtian, who had been your 
majeſty's ſlave two years, and received his liberty by 
Tour clemency ; and talking with him about my em- 
aſſy, he informed me that your majeſty was the chief 
perſon in this court, who could do me ſervice; for 
y your, means my buſineſs would come to the cars 
of his imperial majeſty, and for my better memory, 
he told- me the name of your majeſty's mother, the 
lady Halima, by whofe hands he adviſed me to conve 
the letter I ſhould write to your majeſty ; which 
have accordingly done, aſking pardon for my bold- 


neſs in following the advice of the faid captive, de- 
firing your majeſty to conſider the requeſts I make; 


and not doubting Jour approbation thereof, whoſe. 
protection I promiſe m ar ſo that the full meaning 
may come to the ears of his imperial majeſty ; for there 
3 be wanting in his royal palace a perſon that can 
read it. EY 
Upon which dependance I repreſent to your ma- 
jeſty, that I came to this court with fincere friendſhip, 
and loyal meaning, to kiſs the hands of his imperi 
majeſty, whoſe honour J had, and in confideration of 
which, when I arrived at Gibraltar with my ſove- 
reign's orders, I wrote to his imperial majeſty, ac- 
quainting him with my intentions, and the orders of 
the king of Great Britain, my maſter, deſiring him to 
appoint one of his ſervants to treat for a laſting peace, 
and redemption of my captive brethren ; and alſo to 
give leave for me and my retinue to come to this court. 
Which letter his imperial majeſt was graciouſly 


pleaſed to receive, and did me the honour to ſend an 


-[}anſwer; giving me leave to take the ſaid journey with 
all ſecurity, as well for my own perſon as for thoſe 


who ſhould accompany me; and ordered baſha Ha- 
met Ben Ally to treat with me, concerning a peace, 
and the redemption of Engliſh captives, as was the 
caſe with his father Ally, who tranſacted theſe affairs] 
This anſwer pleaſed me well, and encouraged by it, I 
went to Tetuan, where I conferred with the faid 


| baſha about a peace and the redemption of my bre- 


thren, in conſideration of a rv grant, of powder, locks, 


brimſtone, cloth, and all the Moors whom we had pri- 7 
ſoners : and having treated upon theſe conſiderations, 
8 1 5 8 5 2 


3 


* 


conditions to his imperial majeſty, to ſee if he was 
contented therewith; for if he was not, he could not 


conclude any thing, his imperial majeſty being abſo- 


lte maſter therein ; which requeſt,” I told him; was 


; * 


very reaſonable. 1 1 9 
4 ln che mean time I continued at anchor with my 
ſhips 


4 
5 


* 


* 


ips in the port of Tetuan, till an anſwer came from 


bis imperial majeſty, who ordered that the aforefaid 


. 


agreement ſhould be ſigned; and ſent: me a letter, 
which I have beſide me, to the ſame effect; upon 
which the articles were ſigned. And at the ſame time 
I ſent a ſhip to London, Bring an account to my 
maſter, the Ling of Great Britain, of the treaty, with 
à copy incloſed of his imperial majeſty's letter; and a 


letter from the ſaid baſha, reſpecting the good inten- 


_ 
- 


any conſideration, to break through the ſacred faith of 


* 


. 


tions of his imperial majeſty towards us; and alſo 


deſired that the ranſom might be got ready with all 


poſſible expedition; it being a rule with the king, my 
maſter, to falfil all his engagements, and never, on 


treaties. c 55 

With all which the king, my maſter, was very 
well pleaſed; immediately ordered the ranſom to be 
got ready, and ſent me a; writing, ſealed: with his 
royal ſeal, and ſigned with his hand, confirming all 
that I had done; ſending me alſo a letter to deliver 
into the hands of his imperial majeſty, ratifying and 
confirming the treaty, which I delivered this day, 
when I had the honour to be received by his imperial 
majeſty. . To 
; 5 the king, my maſter, ordered me to ſtay ſome 


| time at Gibraltar, if it was convenient, till the ran- 


fom ſhould arrive, that I might take it along with me; 
but if I ſhould go to this court before it came, I 
ſhould bring along with me all the. captive Moors, 
and the preſents. But the baſha being ſent for to 
court, I was obliged to ſet forward without the ran- 
ſom, taking with me the preſents, and the captive 
Moors. And when I got to Alcaſſar, I heard that 
a ſhip had arrived at Gibraltar, with the greateſt part 
of the ranſom; only ſome of the locks were wanting, 


becauſe they never make any in England but when | 


they are wanted; but they are now getting ready with 


All expedition. 


4 


_ His imperi 
giving me leave to viſit his majeſty's palace, whoſe 
equal was never ſeen in the world; and he told me 
he would comply. with all my deſires. At this I re-' 


joiced, having had the honour to be a mediator be- 


tween two ſuch powerful ſovereigns, as his imperial 
majeſty is among the Mooriſh nations, and the king, 


my maſter, is among the Chriſtiaass. 
This day I received a meſſage from his imperial 


majeſty by the hands of a renegado, telling me, he 


was ſenſible I might have buſineſs to do elſewhere in 
the ſervice of the king, my maſter, for which reaſon 
he defired not to detain me, but I was at liberty to 
depart as ſoon as I pleaſed ; and as for the ranſom of 
the captives, I was to agree with the baſha of Tetuan. 
That in every article relating to naval affairs, he would 
comply. with the propoſals I had made, and give the 
king, my maſter, the utmoſt ſatisfaQtion.. _ TI. 

: 9 well this meſſage which his imperial 
majeſty. ſent, I remained in doubt whether they were 
his true words, or not well underſtood by the rene- 
gado. Nevertheleſs, I anſwered the ſaid renegado, that 
concerning treating with the baſha at Tetuan, about 
the price and redemption of captives, I thought nothing 
more remained to do; becauſe upon our treating there 
before, we had each of us ſigned the articles of peace, 


and I had a letter of his imperial majeſty's in my 


hands, agreeing to what was done; ſo that nothing fur- 
ther was wanting therein, but that his imperial majeſty 
would give orders for the Chriſtians. to be ſet at liberty, 
and I would pay the ranſom agreed on. But if there 
Was any thing elſe concerning which he would have me 


confer with the baſha, I thought it was not neceſſary; 


for ſince I had the honour. to be in his rogal court, 
J would rather explain myſelf to his imper ie 


3 
* 


al majeſty received. me -with honour, | 


— 


| | 
told him at fitſt, that he did not know that he had full 


. 


% 
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4 without any mediator; and; if there was any thing in 


which I could ſerve him; I would do it with a 
deab of planſare::- ft 1s bore nn gngrhc nd £147 413 76 
Wherefore I beg your majeſty will explain all theſe 
things to the emperor, becauſe, in diſcourſe; being 
obliged to make uſe of an interpreter, I have Hardi 
time to do it myſelf; and if his imperial majeſty will 
conſent to what has been ſettled; I ſhall | 
pleaſure and honour to the king my maſter: upe 
which conſideration, I beg ”- majeſty will be pleaſed 
to recount theſe things to the emperor, and uſe your 
intereſt, that my requeſt may be granted; for which I 
ſnall for ever remain, in all o bediene, 


Pp 


. «Your Majeſty's - we 

.- -+-- mot humble; .-- - - * Br 
Mequinez, - and moſt obedient Servant, 
July 20, 1122²ææm. © CHARLES STUART: 


It is not our buſineſs to enter into a critical exami- 
nation of the principal parts of this letter: upon the 
whole, it appears to contain nothing but the truth; for 
Mr. Stuart was ſent to redeem the Britiſh: captives, 


and, if it was his duty to proceed in the buſineſs as far 


as was conſiſtent with moral. honeſty; and as far as 
that is connected with politieal agreement, there is no 
doubt but he received ſome aſſiſtance from Ben Hattar 


the Jew, and through the intrigues of that ſon of Ja- 
cob he got the letter conveyed to the queen, who ſent 


him the following anſwer. 
To the ambaſſador who wrote mor this better 8 | 


-T RECEIVED your letter, and-what you ſay to me 


therein have read, and underſtand what you mean in 


part, although perhaps not ſo well as I could wiſh: 'F 


have ſpoke to the emperor, whom God preſerve; of 
what you ſay, without failing to explain to him all in 
its full meaning. His majeſty was well pleaſed, and 
told me, that there never was a Chriſtian who appeared 
at his court that behaved with ſo much affability as 
you have done: your graceful manner, your very en- 


gaging carriage, and your refined. underſtanding; all 
Joined together, have endeared you to the greateſt of 


0 ˙⁰¹- one coin; oy, | 
Concerning what you have written to me, about 
the redemption of Chriſtian ſlaves, and. the agreement 
you made with the baſha, his majeſty declares, that he 
has not been made acquainted with the particulars ; 
nor has the quantity of ammunition-been either figni- 
fied to him, or ſent. In ſuch caſes, it was very diſſi- 


cult for his majeſty to give a diſtin& anſwer; and 


therefore he delayed till you ſhould- have a more ex- 
plicit account from your own. court, tranſmitted by 
the way of Gibraltar. * ants 2 3 

His majeſty declares, that he does not know how 


many of your Chriſtian - brethren are confined here, 


in a ſtate of ſlavery, becauſe ſome have turned to the 
Mahometan religion, and others are dead. But now, 
ſince your excellency has delivered your deſign to me, 
there is no occaſion to apply to baſha Hamel, or any 
one elſe ; for I will ſpeak to the emperor, whom God 
preſerve, to the end that he may receive the agree- 
ment intirely, and do every thing you deſire; for in 


his majeſty there is much goodneis and generofity. 


This is my anſwer. 


- The Mother of Muley Abdalla ng 


UNnELEBZ ErTABRA. - 
- July. 23. The ambaſſador, as a man of ſpirit, hav- 


ing made his caſe known to the queen, the emperot 
ordered the Chriſtian ſlaves to be drawn up before him, 


and having ſent for all thoſe who were of the Britiſh i 
nation, the ambaſſador was deſired to attend; the 


went in grand proceſſion, with the muſick playing be- 
fore us, and found the emperor fitting. under ſome 
piazzas, but on- our approach he mounted: his horſe, 
and ſaluted the ambaſſador with Bono, bono, which; per · 
baps, is all that thoſe barbarians know of Latin. He 


Power gp conalude a Prag. bur thought he only agen 
9 bon = . to 


It go with great 
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times they eat ſtraw inſtead of 


2 
1 


ho; picpare the way for another antbaſffadof | 
nding he had ſufficient authority, told him he ſhould 


ave all his countrymen, and at the ſame time waving 


his hand to the captives, he bade them go home, along 
wich the ambaſſador, into their on ceuntry; upon 
which they all fell proſtrate on the ground, —_ out 

* God bleſs thy power,” and were going out of his 
preſence, when the —_ ordered them to-ftay, ſay- 
ing that he loved the Engliſh, becauſe he knew they 
bbyed: Him and his houſe; ard that ther ſhould not 


Far the future be an Englhthman a ſlave in his domi- 
| Hicks: Then waving his hand to the captives, they 


went away, andthe ambaſſador returned the emperor 


thanks for tlie honour he Had done Him; telling him, 
* that he ſhould always regard his intereſt when he was 
gon out of his domimians: to which the 

ſwered, that he fhauld ſee how well he deferved the 


ror an- 


preſent that had been given him. Upon that the em- 


| 654 took his leave, and having mounted on horſe- 


Sallopped off as faſt as he poſſibly could, with 


his friends following cloſe behind; 


Our captives, who were in the palate befote we 
exine, told us that the emperor had been in a great 
paſſion: with ſonie of his ers, and had! actually 


_ wounded ſomt of them with his lance ; but this was 


2 mere trifle with his Mooriſh majeſty. | 
it the twenty-fourth, we went to ſee the emperor's 


tables, which were about three miles fromm the town. 


They conſiſted of two very long buildings, with hand- 
ſome arches all around, under which the horſes ſtand 


_ withdut any partition, there being an arch for every 


horſe: they ſtand twelve feet from each other; and 


in theſe ſtables are ſeldom lefs than one hundred 


horſes: Through the middle of the ſq unre runs a 


mall canal, over which, at certain diſtances, are built 


ble houſes, where they keep the provender arid for- 


'niture for the horſes: and the emperor has ten thou- 


fand more horſes, which he keeps in the country, to 
be ready at his call when wanted. 5 N 
The borſes in this country are very fine, and the 


people take much pleaſure in breeding them to all ſorrs || 


of martial cxercifes. They break them, in general, 
when ate but two years old, and keep training 


them till tliey find they are in a ſtate of perfeQion fit | 


for any exerciſe: at graſs, they ſomętimes tie the two 


tore ſeet together, and at othet᷑ times a fore foot and a 
binder one. In their ſtables they have two iron pins 


4 the ground, one before and the other be- 
ind, at the diſtande of about three feet from their 
legs, which are faſtened together like our traves with 
which we break horſes to pace: but being ſhort, they 
draw their legs together under their bellies, and two 
ropes come from their hind and fore feet, which are fo 
contrived, that they cannot ſtep above one fovt for- 
ward or backward: their collar is alſd made faſt to the 
pin-before them, which has a ring for that purpose: 


under theſe is à hole covered with pieces of wood, to 


receive their water, and a little on one ſide a bed of 
ſand or faw-duft, for them to lie on, for they have no 
mangers, but eat their ftraw or graſs off the ground. 

All their horſes vat gräſs in April and May, and, if 
the ſeaſon is favourable, a great part of March; at other 
| f hay, and their barley is 
given them in a bug put over Meir heads, but they are 


very dextrous in lay ing hold of it; for t may be juſtly 


faid, in ſuch caſes, that nature is the beſt aſſiſtant. 


They are never dreſſed, nor their tails or manes 
combed, but when dirty are carried to the next run- 


ning water and waſhed; and if they would Rave them 
fook fine, they uſe a little ſoap : ſome of them take it 
amiſs when a Chriſtian preſumes to'' totich' a horſe 
with the palm of their Hand, or ſtroke Bim: they never 


. erop their tails or ears, Hor geld them; for, except 


creatures. W 
Theſe 


and they have a proverb, that there ure three things 


deep genealogies of their - 


df ; but now 
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times to a ſeries of three or four hundred years. Thek 
have a very odd way of ſhoeitig them, for they cut 

the fore part of the hoof, and ſet on an iron ſhoe, im 
4 triangular form, with the two points facing the heel; 
theſe points are müdt very thin and ſtrong, and the 


nails are beaten as cloſe to the hoof as poſſible. Hows 


people have alwhys been great lovers of horſes, 


ever, a few y before we arrived in the country, a 
| Turk from 8 5 


onftantinople arrived in uinez, and 
pointed out the impropriety of ſhoeing the horſes im 
the eld manner ; upon which the emperor iſſued a 
proclamation, commanding that all the ſhoes uſed by 
the horſes ſhould be round, in the form of rings, and 
this arder was in general complied with. Th 
As for thoſe called Berebbers, or Barbarians, who 
inhabit the mountains, they never fhoe their horſes. 
The feet of theſe creatures muſt be a great deal harder 
than thoſe we have, although our climate is much 
colder; for while we were there, one of them rode one 
hundred miles iri one day, over hard rugged ground, 
without ſo much as hurting his feet, notwithſtanding 
his. having no ſhoes. Theſe horſes live to a great 
age, and are very frefh at fourteen or fifteen : the rea · 
ſon ſeems to be their uniform manner of walking, 
they ſeldom ever: going beyond a gentle pace. 
Near the ſtables is a large ſpace of ground, walled 
about, in which we always ſaw great numbers of 
oſtriches. ; e . 725 
One pus wetit to vifit Muley Abdallah at bis 
country ſeat, who received the ambaſſador with a great 
deal of good humour and politeneſs. He had a freſh 
lively countenance, and was very well attended, 
though not by ſo many ſervatits as ſome of the reſt of 
his brothers. He ſhewed us a fine large lion, whicli 
wis ſo tanie as to ſuffer a man to go into his den and 
play with him: he alſo rade two maſtiff dogs fight to 


divert us; and in the mean time one of his guards 


picked the pocket of a gentleman in our company; a 
practice at which theſe E are very ingenious, as 
every one in the am or's retinue experimentally 
knew either in one place or another. 

This day our captives began their journey, eager to 
return from a ſtate of — a land of — where 
they had been brought up. e 

The twenty fiſth the ambaſſador went to viſit Mu- 
ley Alley, a fon of the emperor, and in great favour 
with him. He received us very N treated 
us with the ſincereſt marks of reſpect. He was ſeated 
on a filk carpet, wrought with gol in large flowers as 
big as x man's hand; and two black boys were fan- 
ning him, very fieatly-drefſed. One of them had 4 


6 


veſt of black and white flowered velvet, and the other 
was of yellow, with white ſpots. * The prince's gar- 
ment was of as rich cloth as could be ſeen, and his 
apartment had ſome neat furniture in t. : 
He ordered his attendants to bring us chairs, and 
we fat down, the ambaſſidor'taltting to him by one of 
our captives, who. reſted himſeif on his hands and 
knees at the threſhold of the door; and when He ſpoke 
to the prinee, proſtrated himſelf almoſt eloſe to the 
ground, ſo great was the reſpe& paid to the ſons of 
this emperor, We were next had up ſtairs, and en- 
tertained with wine and muſiah till dinner, which con- 
ſiſted of above twenty large diſhes, drefſed-ſeveral ways. 
We happened to viſit this prince rather at an im- 
proper time, for he was ſo ill, that he could not ſtir 
out of his room, which-deprived us of the fight of his 
women ; for, contrary to the ouſtom of the Moors, 
he frequently ſnewed His women to ſtrangers! © How. 
ever, he ſent à meſſage up ſtairs to the ambaſſador, 


|defiririg to know whether he could do any thing to 


ſer ve him; who returning him thanks, told him he 
would be under great obligatiens to him if he could 
make intereſt for him to carry one of their ſine horſes 
ont ef he country. The prince ſent word that he 
would give him ene, and take care that it ſhould ba 
get ſafe en board. Then the ambaſſador made him 


| 1a preſettt ef a 'handfome gold watch, with a chain and 

in the world ſuperior to all ether things, namely, a II feat Fel 1 ern freer a% rig 

Borſt, a woman, and a book: nay, they go fo far as to 
Mor ee 


This prince was fond of eurloſities, for he had a 


-nmounting ſome - room filled with-clocks, watches, fine china jars, with 
3 | | | Pe 6b 


many - 


* 


many other things, in a1. which, he took great pleg- 
ſure, | equity: much of his time among them. It 
ſtems he was a favourite ſon, and: his father frequently 
gave him ſach things! as had been. preſented to him- 
| Fas: He had alſo in his. Rables 2 great number of the, 
moſt beautiful horſes: we had, ſeen in Africa, being far 
ſuperior to what are found any where elſe in the world, 
While we were at Mequinez, at account came from 
Balles, that ſome of their rovers had taken a Portu- 
veſe ſhip, in which were three Engliſhmen, of which 
[he emperor; being informed, ordered them to be im- 
medistely ſet at liberty, notwithſtanding their being 
taken under other colours. 2 22 5 2H 3 1 125 
Mequinez ſtands about forty miles weſt of Fez, and 
das but a ſmall place till Muley Iſhniael choſe to ſettle 
im it, Where he built his palace, It is fituated in a 
woſt delightful place, having a very ſerene. glear air, 


- 
4 : 


which induced the emperor to deter it to Fez; and it 
c 


is now in 4 very Bouriſhing Late, having à vaſt num- 
ber of new buildings, with public utes: for the 
; courts of juſtice. T1 . 
In the middle of the city live the Jews, having a 
place for themſclyes, the gates of which arc ſhut at 
nights, which privileges the Jews enjoy in tlie ather 

cities [of the empite. Theſe Jews have a magiſtrate: 
ho preſices over them. and his duty is to take bare 

that no perſon inſult them, and alſo that they may 
| keep the peace among themſelves. This is the more 


diſtinguiſh them from the Moors ; nor are they allowed 


nerally recruits his army. 


when he vr no more than governor of the town of 
vines. | we 49 5 
_ His palace is talen eare of by ſeveral hundreds of 
black cunuchs, lufty fellows, well dreſſed, having filver- 
hilted words. The chief of thieſe is in great eſteem 
with the emperor, and bas vaſt authority in the palace, 
both over the women and children, ſo that we have 
ſeen one of the young princes, from whom a baſha 
would run away if be was angry, come up to this 
eunuch, falute him, kiſs the hem of his garment, and 
ſpeak td hit in the moſt humble manner. He is 
always followed hy a flave, ho carries in one hand 
a ſcourge, and in another a ſtick for haſtinadoing, as 
fins of his authority. This was the practiee of the 
Romans, whoſe tribuncs' were always followed by the 
lors. ; But what was moſt remarkable, our captives 


aſſured us, that this eunuch kept a ſeraglio of women, 


merely from a motive of oſtentation. 


In this palace lived the emperor's four favourite 


that he had above two thouſand women beſides. To 
mw fach a large family in proper ſubjection muſt 


required no ſmall care; and this emperor. was as | 


much dreaded hy his women within the palace, as he 


was by has fabjefts and: ſlaves without. It frequently N 


ned that ſome of theſe women quarrelled and 


fought ; and when complaint was made to the emperor, | 
in order to ſhew his irapartiality, he commanded- both | 
parties 40 be put to death. This was an effectual way | 
pf putting an end to diſputes, and nothing was more 


common than to ſee thirty of theſe women ſtrangled 


n one day. The executioners are the black eunuchs, 
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| ' | gined they would become unruly-among the women 
The palace ſtands intirely on the ſouth of the city, | Y ng 3 


1 


- 


who twiſt à ſmall cord. round. their necks till they: ars 
dead ; ſo dreadful was, the power and. cruelty of. this. . 
his careſſes,  panook of his ſanctity; 8 id 
they come out 1 ages then they, were carried 
about the palace in a fort of triumph; and on ſuch. 
occaſions it was reckoned an honour by the reſt of the 
females: to kiſs the; bem of the, garmagt, which the . 
veils herſelf with, in hapes that they wes DRE Ag 
ie made tk 4 : 0 


who were to be taken to! his embraces. 
conſtant rule never. to he.with a woman more than 


once, unleſs ſhe proved with child, for barrenneſs is 
conhidered by them in almoſt 33 ogious a. light ag i. 
was formerly among the Jews; but if the woman, has 5 | 
a child, then ſhe is taken into favour, and the emperor > 
| takes her again, to. nis he... 
We weie aſſured, that this emperor had by his nu- 
merous wiyes and concubines no leſs than ſeven hun- 
dred ſons, all fit to mount on horſeback; and thie, 
perhaps, will not be thought ſtrange, when it is con- 535 | 
ſidered what a vaſt number of years be had reigned: | 
But then at the ſame time this will, not ſhew the — . | 
of polygamy; for ag he kept ſuch a vaſt number o 7 
women, conſequently ſo many of bis ſuhjeſt: maſt | 
have been without wives. Zur then on the other 
hand it may be conſidered. and ought to be attended 
to, the — of 2 ſubjects are ilaves, who conſe; "+ 
quently could not have an opportunity af enjoying ; : 
women; for all thoſe who know any thing of —— | 
nature muſt acknowledge, that flavery weakens the 
paſſions, while it depreſſes the mind. 


— 


He married his ſons as ſoon as they were of propet 
lage, and ſent them to reſide in ſome of the provinces. 
| But there was another fort of theſe women kept by. 
him, whom he called his queens, and their ſons were "2:5 
| treated as favourites. Theſe fons lived in the, palace, En va | 
| having, great authority, for they put to death” with 
{their own hands the greateſt officer who bad the miſ- 
fortune to incur their diſpleaſure. They had always - 

a guard of blacks to attend them, who pyt:their com- 

| mands in execution, without the leaſt heſitation, let ö 
them have been ever fo rigorous. The emporor ſuf- | 
 fered theſe ſons of his to live in the palace till he ima» | 


and then they were diſpoſed of in marriage to ſacks 
| wives. as their mothers could procure for them.  Thoſs 

who had the misfortune to loſe their mothers, or were 
out of fayour with the emperor, were ſuffered to ſhift 
for themſelves, being totally neglefted and expoſed to 
all ſorts of hardſhips. But to ſame of them he gave 
the government of the beſt provinces, but limits — 
28 to the number of troops they are to keep in pay - | 
This part of his conduct was the more neceflary, be- # 
cauſe one of his ſons, Muley Mahomet, had taken up +4 
| arms againſt him, and raiſed a ſormidable and auda- 

cious rebellion; -which.,was not ſuppreſſed till many - 
thoufands: of the ſubjects had Joſt their lives; but the | 
wretched - priſoners Who wete taken by his troops 
were all-crucified, as a terrible example for the others. 

He had three ſons, who, after this rebe}ion was ſup+ 

preſſed, ſtood higheſt in his favour. Their names were | | 
Muley Hamet, Muley Zeriph;and Muley Abdelmelech, | 
and each of theſe. was a competitor for the ſucceſſion. # | 

Muley Hamet was the eldeſt, and in great favous 
with the emperor,” who, in one of his wills, nomi- 
nated him his ſucceſſor. He had built himſelf a pa- 
lace, and ſtocked it with women and eunuchs at Ted- 
la, the chief city of Province, ſo called, about ſeventy x 
| miles ſouth of Mequinez, which he had choſen. for 3 
his ſeat, it being the cuſtom of the emperor of Mo- 
rocco never to reſide in the ſame palace with the per- 
ſon appointed to ſueceed them. _ . 
While we were there, this prince ſpent moſt of his 
time in eee e. palace, and diverting himſelf 
with his women. He was an abſolute ſlave to drunken- | 
neſs, and laviſh of his favours when intoxicated; but +4 
when ſober, very parfumonious. One day he met a 1 
Jew, and ſwore he would kill him, if he did not drink 
all the brandy in his flaſk, which the poor man did to 
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fave his life; although the prince knew, that had tlie 
emperor! known it, he would have killed the Jew for 
getting drunk. Another time he forced two flaves; 
the one an Engliſhman, the other a | 
wreſtle, telling them, that he would kill him who was 
beaten, and he kept his word, for the Spaniard being 
worſted, he immediately ſtabbed him dead. 
He once entered the houſe of one of the baſhas, and 
raviſhed one of his wives; and at another time he 
made an oration to a monkey, Teproving him for not 
being a good Moor“ When he was young, he ſpent 
much of his time in plaguing the ſlaves, for it was the 
conſtant' practice of this inhuman barbarian,” to go 
amorigft them, and break the veſſels in which they 
Held their victuals. e e eee 

His next brother, Muley KXeriph, was a ſober 
prince, and the moſt humane of any of them. He 
commanded in the province of Darha, where he was 


* 


14 
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often employed in ſkirmiſhing with the blacks upon the | 


frontiers of his father's dominions. His mother was 
à Chriſtian ſlave, whom the emperor had taken into 
his feraglio, and this prince was much- eſteemed by 
tlie Europeans, but his power was not very great. 

Muley Abdelmelech reſided at Taradent, and com- 
manded that part of Suez contiguous to Santa Cruz. 
He was eſteemed a good ſoldier, but cruel in his dif- 
_ poſition, and brutal in his actions, being regarded by 


none but his ſoldiers. Theſe three brothers lived on 


very ill terms with each other; they were continually 
contriving ſchemes to ingratiate themſelves into the 
emperor's favour, and yet they ſought the eſteem of 


Thurſday, July 27. We took our leave of Mequi- 
nez à little before ſun- ſet, and travelling the ſame 
road that we came, halted about a week at Alcaſſar, 
from whence we ſet out Auguſt 8, and on the twelfth 
arrived at Tetuan. Some of our poor redeemed cap- 
tives died here and upon the road, and one was drown- 
ed in the river at Alcaſſar. | 
caſſar to Tetuan, where we met him, but he was very 
dilatory in fixing a day for our captives-to go on-board. 
At laſt receiving a letter from one of the queens, where- 
upon ſhe threatened him ſeverely for detaining them, 
and the powder for their ranſom, being arrived from 
Gibraltar, the ambaſſador had the good ſucceſs to em- 
bark two hundred and ninety-fix Engliſh, being all 
that were left alive, ſome of whom had been in capti- 
vity upwards of ſeven years. C1 ton} e 


q 


Our captives told us a pleaſant tory of the empe- | 


for, concerning a difference that once happened 

tween Memaran and Ben Hattar the Jew: Mema- 
ran was formerly the chief favourite at court, and had 
the ſole command of the Jews; but ſeeing Ben Hattar 
puſhing himſelf boldly forward, and being à rival in 
the emperor's favour, he endeavoured to deſtroy him, 
and dffered the emperor one hundred weight of filver 
for his head. Upon which Ben Hattar was ſent for, 
and told by the emperor that a ſum of money had 
been offered for his head. He reſolutely anſwered, he 
would give twice as much for the perſon's. head who 
had offered it. Then the emperor bringing them to- 
gether, took the money 


friends. This made Ben Hattar demand Memaran's 
daughter in marriage, 
— governed the Jo 


practiſed all over the empire, both among the Moors 
and Jews, whereby the enjoyment of life and property 
is not only precarious, but a man is liable, in an in- 
Kant, to fall into the utmoſt degree of miſery, at the 
pleaſure of any one who, prompted either by covetouſ- 


s conjunctly between them. 


neſs or malice, will be at the expence of buying ano- | 


ther, and run the riſk of being reimburſed the money 
ariſing from the ſale of the unfortunate perſon's effects. 


In ſuch caſes, they go before the cadi or judge, who 
orders the wretch to be delivered up to the buyer, who 


may cut off his head as ſoon as he pleaſes,” or put him 
to death in any other manner, juſt as his fancy leads 
him. * 13 8 ü „ * TCL 27 | 
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The baſha went from Al- 
ſo much 
| laſt the fam was completed, and he' bemg ſent for 


from both, telling them they | 
were a couple of fools, and defired them to be good 


| 


which was complied with, and 


his -barbarous cuſtom of buying men's heads, is 


artard, to 


this tranſaction, one of his 
and ſeeing what they were do 


* 


3 © 


| 


# As a probf of the'barbarity alluded to; we ſhall have 
ink ttrac 1 ; 
an Engliſh metchant reſiding at Tetuan, © // 


fert an exttat from a letter, written by Mir. Hatfield, 
Veſterday Mr. Noble ahd I were paſſing by the 
priſon; where we faw a man hanged'by the 1 f 
irons upon his legs, and pinchers upon his noſe; his 
fleſh ent with ſciſſars and two men continually beating 
him, and demanding money. When the poor creature 

was rendered unable to ſpeak, they renewed their 
blows; and this was 'a bought man, for whom they 
had given five hundred ducats. This torture was ſo 
ſevere, that Mr. Noble, when he faw him, cried 
out, 8 Lord] the bleſſed fruits of arbitrary govern- 


p : 
. _ 
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Tue baſha'of Teruan had been for three weeks to- 


gether in the greateſt conſternation imaginable, every 
day coming into the emperor's preſence, and in fear of 
being put to ſome cruel death; fo that he fell ill, and 
what between ſickneſs and fright, was reduced to a 
very low condition: © At length the emperor gave him 
leave to * government, but not without a fine; 
for, beſides the preſent he brought with him, which 
conſiſted of gold, ſilver, and coſtly goods he had 
bought, he alſo brought above a hundred ſine horſes 
and mules, with ſomething of every article produced 
in his province; but all this did not ſatisfy this rapa- 
cious emperor, who ordered him to pay three hundred 
3 weight of ſilver, and ſent an —— along with 
im to bring it to court. FH: T3 IR 
The baſha found it extremely difficult: to raiſe the 
money to pay the fine, ſo that after he had collected 
all he could raiſe among his people, he was obliged to 
rifle his own ſeraglio to raiſe the ſum. Having ſpread 
a cloth on the ground, he called all his women to- 
gether, who threw down what they had of value, 
and ſtript · themſel ves even to their ear rings. ring 
younger ſons came in, 
| ng, pulled out his ear- 
rings, ſaying, ** There, father, take mine too, which 
Qed the baſha, that he ſhed tears. At 


again to court, the emperor received him into favour ; 
and when he ſent him back to his government, he 
gave him twenty-four blacks of his own guard; the 
pron and ornaments of whoſe arms were made of 
old. e : 
f The baſha had ſucceeded his father, who originally 
was no more than a poor courtier ; but by ſome means 
or other, having been taken notice of by the emperor; 
good fortune ſmiled upon him, ſo that he roſe from 
one degree of perferment to another, till he obtained 
the government of this province. At the ſame time 
he ſwore to him on the alcoran, that he would never 
put him, or any of his family, to death. © When he 
died, he beſtowed the government upon his ſon, ac 
_— to his/promiſe, and at the ſame time advanced 
the reſt of his children to ſeveral conſiderable places. + - 
They have a notion at Mequinez, that when the 
emperor dies, an attempt will always be made to ſet 
up a perſon on the throne, deſcended from a family 
which had reigned here many years before. This 
ſeems to have ſome reſemblance to our notions of a 
popiſh pretender; bat theſe ſuppoſitions and fears are 
little regarded by thoſe: who know any thing of go- 
öͤĩ ?Ä§ẽ!.l ] . 051000 mn ae $rfth dr 
One cannot behold the beautiful appearance of this 
country without, at the ſame time, lamenting that 
the government ſhould be ſo arbitrary as to diſcourage 
induſtry and improvement, for it is a moſt delightful 
climate; the ſoil generous and fertile, abounding in 
all things both for uſe and pleaſure, even beyond 


FR 


imagination; nature, in à great meaſure, ſupplying 


their idleneſs, and want of induſtry. - They follow 
the cuſtoms of the 'Spartiards in tilling the ground, 
which produces great quantities of wheat; : barley, 
peaſe, beans, hemp, and flax; and they have three 
harveſts" in the year, between the months of May 

A ͤ y nb fl hep ed ren Gh 
If the government would but give any countenance 


to induſtry, or at leaſt, allo every one the peaceable 
enjoyment 


— 
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enjoyment of the fruits of his labour, the land would | 


be capable of producing an hundred times as much 
as is conſutned in the country; for we heard many 
judicious perſons ſay, that the hundredth part is not 
cultivated; and the emperor had always as much corn 
under ground as would ſupply the whole country five 

ars. But on the contrary, whenever a poor man 
got a pair of oxen, and a plough, he was liable to be 
robbed of them by the next petty governor that came 
into the province; for which reaſon much of the 
land lies unimproved, few perſons chuſing to claim 
a property in it, and fewer ſtill to ſpend their time in 


uring for what they are not to enjoy. When we 


inquired who were the proprietors of the ſmall cot- 
tages which frequently preſented themſelves to our 
view, we were told that they belonged to ſome of the 
governors, who had fixed their ſlaves in them; and 
theſe poor ſlaves were obliged to cultivate the ground 
for a precarious ſubſiſtence. | AR 
Thus in conſequence of neglefting to give en- 
couragement to honeſt induſtry, and ſuffering the 
ground in many places to remain in this ſtate, the 
tribes of Arabs wander up and down the country, 
and pitch their tents wherever they pleaſe; and in- 
deed it was confidently affirmed to us, that, wild and 
unſettled as theſe Arabs are, yet they enjoy more 
huappineſs under their little patriarchal chief, than 
— of the higheſt rank, who are under the arbitrary 
government of the emperor of Morocco. 

There are many articles of commerce exported from 
this extenſive province of Tetuan, and theſe are brought 
hither from other ports of the empire. Theſe conſiſt 
chiefly of tin, copper, wax, hides, wool, honey, dates, 
raiſins, olives, almonds, and cordovins; and they 
have alſs indigo, gum-arabic, gum-ſandarac, elephants 

teeth, oſtriches feathers, and fine mats. They are by 

their religion forbidden the uſe of wine, but they em- 
ploy the Jews and Chriſtians to make it, and export 
it in large quantities. Their grapes are exceeding 
good, and the wine equal to the beſt made in Spain: 
and without doubt, was it to be tolerated, they would 
make great improvements. The exportation of corn 
3s like wiſe forbidden by their law, for which reaſon, 

ether with the ſeverity of the government, many 
beautiful fields lie waſte, which if cultivated, would 
make this the richeſt empire in the world. 

. Fez is the centre of trade in this empire, and it is 
from thence that the caravans go every year to Mecca 
and Medina. Theſe caravans are under the direction 
of a perſon who farms moſt of the wax from the em- 

ror; and his trade is very great, for he admits his 
others, and other relations, into partnerſhip with 
him. He intruſts the caravans to their care, and in 
their way they are always joined by the merchants of 
Algiers. and Tunis, who put themſelves under the 


protection of the captain, called the ſtankero. Two | 


of theſe caravans are generally on the road at the ſame 
time; and as one ſets out from Fez, the other returns 
from Mecca. The commodities carried into the eaſt 
are woollen manufactures, ſuch as alhagues and other 
ments, indigo, cochineal, and oſtriches feathers; 
r which they bring in return filks, muſlins, and 

. 1 


8. 
he Engliſh have a fair opportunity of ſpoiling 
this trade to Me by 3 the filks | from 
Turky to Rarliary: b ſea, and fave the vaſt expence 
of land carriage; ws it is not to be doubted but the 
covetouſneſs of theſe Barbary tyrants would induce 
them to give this trade all manner of encouragement. 
Cuſtom duties, levied for importing of theſe goods, 
ou by Europeans, would be a very tempting object, 
y. bringing' much money into the pockets of thoſe 
_ Perſons whoſe avarice is inſatiable ; and it would pre- 
vent vaſt numbers of people from going out of the 
country, who rather chuſe to live under the Tarkiſh 


government, than at home, where they are treated 


more like beaſts than men. 50 10 | 
Muley Iſhmael; the emperor, of whom we have 
been giving this account, once in his obſervations 
began to reflect on the vaſt diſadvantages that aroſe 
from this merehandize to his empire, and ſought out 
ah Vor. II. No. 69. ö 5 ; 


| 


for ſome pretexts to put a ſtop to it; but vulgar pre- 
judices ran high againſt him. It was conſidered as a 
holy pilgrimage, which all true Mahometans were to 


perform as often as it lay in their power, becauſe they 
were there to viſit the tomb of their prophet. Some 
| years ago there was an order ifſued to open all the loads 


that were ſent in the carayans, under pretence of 
ſearching for jewels, which made thoſe concerned in 
the trade engage to deliver all their jewels, - and pay 


yearly leſs frequented than they had been before. | 

They likewiſe ſend caravans yearly to ſeveral ports 
of Guiney, particularly to the Black River, which 
their ignorance induces them to believe has an en- 
trance into the South Seas; but none of them could 
give any proper account thereof. It is certain, that 
many caravans go directly from Fez into theſe re- 
mote countries, and ſometimes there are twenty thou- 
ſand perſons in one. Indeed this will not appear ac- 
countable, when we conſider the difficulty of the paſſage 


victuals nor drink to be procured; for when they 


have paſſed the river Draw, which bounds the em- 


peror's dominions, they come into a deſart that does 
not afford one drop of water for twenty days, ill 
they arrive at a fortification, in which there is a 


| Mooriſh governor, and about an hundred men; ſo 


that of every two camels, one carries water; and be- 
ſides, there is a ſpare one for every load. Theſe 


{camels will live N days without water, and five 


days without victuals; ſo that they are extremely uſe- 
ful in travelling over theſe hot countries. | 
In ſome of theſe deſarts that are habitable, the 


people live wholly on their camels; their tents and 


cloaths are made of their hair; ſo are their beds; and 
their ſhoes are made of their ſkins, which conſiſt only 
of a ſole, and ſome ſmall ſtraps of leather croſſed on 
the foot, and ſewed together very ingeniouſly. ; 

They trade into Coney with ſalt, and woollen 
cloth, which they purchaſe from the Engliſh. The 
ſalt, however, is the chief commodity, and moſt of 
it is uſed in rubbing their lips, which would other- 
wiſe corrupt with the violence of the heat. Cow+ 
reys, another branch of commerce, are little ſhells, 


the empire they paſs for coin, but eſpecially among the 
blacks. In return for theſe articles thus exported, or 
rather carried in caravans out of the country, they 
bring home gold duſt, elephants teeth, oftriches fea- 
thers, and negroes, who are the emperor's property; 
and the journey is generally performed. in hn; 
months. | | | 


| The method of trading in ſome of theſe places is 


very extraordinary, for they do not ſee the perſons 
they trade with, but, paſſing over a little river, leave 
their ſalt at the accuſtomed place, in a pot or jar, and 
then they retire... In the mean time, the people take 
away the falt, and put into the pot or jar as much as 
they think it is worth ; which if the Moors approve 
of, they retire with it, otherwiſe they ſet the pot on 
one edge, and leave it; and afterwards, upon their re- 


turn, either find more gold, or the falt in the place 
ö | 5 


where it was before. | 

But the emperor of Morocco was ſuch a tyrant, 
that no manner of trade or commerce could flouriſh 
under his arbitrary government ; for no ſooner was 


of his property to be ſeized on, and this one of the 
reaſons, and perhaps the principal one, why the people 


to rob them under the pretended ſanction of legal 
authority. In former times, ſome of the merchants 
of Tetuan traded to a confiderable extent; but when 
Muley Iſhmael came to the throne, they retired from 


buſineſs, thinking by that to get off quietly with what 
they were in poſſeſſion of, but being reputed to be 


people who had confiderable fortunes, they were 


fleeced of every thing they had in the world, and thoſe 


* ſuſpected of having concealed any part of 
5 | St 


their 


ten ducats for each load of goods; but this threw ſuch 
1a damp, on their ſpirits, that the caravans became 


through the burning deſarts, where there is neither 


brought from the Eaſt Indies, and in ſome parts of 


a man reputed to be rich, than he ordered the whole 


who have any, endeavour induſtriouſly to conceal it 
from the rapacious hands of thoſe officers who are ſent 
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their ſubſtance; were ſold as flaves. Many of theſe 
unhappy: people were leſt to ſtarve; and it; was no un- 
common thing to ſee ſome, who had acquired thou- 
fands by their honeſt induſtry, ing for bread in 
the ſtreets. - No day paſſed without ſome rage or other 
being committed upon the unhappy ſufferers, particu- 


- larly at Fez, where the people once imprudently re- 


fuſed to comply with the emperor's exorbitant de- 


mands, for which ſome thouſands of them were put 


to death. | 

One of the firſt acts in thisemperor's reign, was to 
order ſearch to be made into all, th t a diſcovery might 
be made of ſuch as were deſcended from ſlaves or rena- 
gadoes ; and here it may be proper to obſerve, that by 
renagadoes is meant, all thoſe Chriſtians, whether 
Greeks; Roman Catholics; or Proteſtants, who have 
embraced the religion of Mahomet. In conducting this 
enquiry, many cruelties were committed, and thouſands 
of poor people, either from motives of private pique, 
or a public ſpirit of revenge, were declared ſlaves, their 
perſons and eſtates ſeized for the uſe of the emperor, 


and ſome of them were put to the torture, to make 


them declare themſelves to be flaves, although many 

of their anceſtors had lived in great reputation. 
This inhumanity extended all over the empire, till 

the mercileſs officers came to Fez, the greateſt, richeſt, 


coaſt, ſhips; of the ſmalleſt draught are obliged to un- 


load and take out their guns, before they can get into 
the harbour. At Sallee there are three docks for build- 
ing ſhips, but they are ſeldom uſed, on account of the 
ignorance of the people, and the want of materials to 
een, 4h 2 1 be 
The inbabitants of Fez were very rich and flouriſh- 
ing, but partaking of the ſame fate with the reſt of 
the country, are now become little better than ſlaves 
to their barbarous governors, at whoſe command they 
are liable to be tortured till they have given up all their 
wealth; and when the poſſeſſion of it draws on them 
ſuch miſery, it is no wonder they neglect the means 


to attain it, and ſuffer their trade and commerce to 


fall to decay, by reaſon of which their glory is abated, 
their public buildings are fallen to the ground; and 
they who faw the city in its antient ſplendor, lament. 
its preſent ſtate. | 565 ron St, 

efore we conclude this article, it will be neceſſary 
to lay down ſome rules for the conduct of thoſe who 
may have occaſion to travel into the empire of Mo- 
rocco. This is the more neceſſary, becauſe the ne- 
glect of ſuch things, may lead them into a great num - 
ber of difficulties. W 

The firſt thing they are to do after their arrival, is 

to make themſelves known to the governor, and give 


and at that time the moſt powerful city in the empire. | him a handſome preſent, according to the cuſtom of 
The inhabitants ſhut their gates againſt the officers, | the country, and they muſt repeat their viſits as often 
and ſent them back to the emperor, declaring, that if as they can poſſibly. When they have _ differences 
their lives were demanded, they would chearfully part either with the Moors or Jews, they muſt make their 
with them, but they would never part with their liber- | complaints known to him, becauſe, in ſuch caſes, the 


ties, ſo he ordered them to pay one hundred pounds 


weight of plate, but gave over troubling them for the 
future, though he bore them a mortal grudge. | 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the cruelties this emperor 


inflited on his people, for nothing was more com- 


mon, than for him to ſend for ſome of the richeſt mer- 
chants ; and when he imagined they concealed their 
property, he put them to the torture, to make them 
diſcover where it was. Theſe projects he frequently 
reſumed, and it appeared evident to the more thinking 
part of his people, that his deſign was to make ſlaves 
of all his ſubje&s. Indeed it may be ſaid he did fo, 
for he had all their lives in his power, and could put 


them to death whenever he pleaſed. 


The naval force of this empire is very inconfider- 
able, notwithſtanding the vaſt number of Chriſtian 


ſlaves they have taken, there not being a good port 


belonging to the whole country ; neither are they ca- 
pable of building or fitting out many ſhips. It is true, 
they can put a great number of men on board their 
armed veſſels, but numbers are of little ſervice without 


' regular and ſevere diſcipline, and, probably it is ow- 


ing to this that theſe barbarians never take any Euro- 
pean ſhips beyond the ſize of our common merchant- 
men | | 


: Marmora and Sallee, ſo much noted for theit rovers 
or piratical privateers, are the beſt ports in the coun- 


try: but by reaſon of à bar, which lies all along the 


baſha or zovernor-general levies ſevere fines upon the 
aggreſſors. They muſt do all they can to make friends 
with the u ſervants belonging to the baſha, and 
they muſt be very liberal to his kinſmen; they muſt 
ſpeak reſpectfully to the Moors, although it may hap- 
pen that they may receive abuſive language from them. 
hey muſt never go from one town to another with- 
out licence of the governor, -otherwiſe he will become 
their moſt implacable enemy. They muſt never truſt 
either Moors or Jews with their goods, unleſs they re- 
ceive ſufficient ſecurity for their being reſtored. | 
The merchants are particularly requeſted not to make 
themſelves too familiar with the ſlaves, leſt in the 
end it may turf to their own diſadvantage ; for there 
is ſuch a jealouſy ſubſiſts among theſe Moors, that 
when they ſee a Chriſtian ſpeaking to a ſlave, they 
fooliſhly imagine that he is going to take him away in 
a clandeſtine manner. In all other cafes, both mer- 
chants and travellers ought to behave with 
prudence and circumſpection. They ſhould conſider 
that they are trading, as it were, on enchanted ground; 
and they ſhould lay ſuch a reſtraint on their paſſions ; 
as to prevent them from running into any ſort of ex- 
travagancies : theſe things being attended to, 4 wm 
may travel in ſafety through the whole empire of Mo- 
rocco.; and as moſt of our young men who viſit that 
country, have a ſufficient flow of ſpirits, ſo they will 
be the more enabled to ſurmount difficulties. 


TRAVELS THROUGH AMERICA. 


— 


By Father CHAR LEVOIX, Profeſſor K ALM. C ARVER, and others. i . 


N THE diſcovery of the valt continent of America, 


is one of thoſe wonderful events which diſplays 
to us a Divine Providence, and points out to us the 
truth of the words of the inſpired penman, . ** Surely 


there is a ſpirit in man, and the inſpiration of the 


„% Almighty giveth him underſtanding.” When moſt 
of the inhabitants of Europe were either engaged in 
deſtroying each other, or loſt in bigotry and ſuperſtition, 


a private perſon made ſuch progreſs in his ſtudies and 


experiments, that he actually diſcovered a new world, 


the bounds of which are not yet particularly known. 


Chriſtopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, found, 
that according to the real form of the earth, there muſt 


. 


be a continent to the weſtward, and, with a boldneſs 

culiar to himſelf, he propoſed ſailing towards it, Hg 
diſcloſed the ſcheme to his countrymen; but they re · 
jected it as an idle chimera, that could never be re · 
duced to practice. He ſent his brother over to En- 
gland with the ſame propoſals, which the Spaniards 


at laſt accepted; but as we have already taken notice 
of this affair in the beginning of this work, we ſhall 
it Po 


not ſay more concerning 


„but proceed to give an ac- 
count of the obſervations made hy thoſe gentlemen 
mentioned above. 1 „ «.. 
Father Charlevoix, a learned jeſuit, was ſent by or- 
der of the French king vit u hen, 
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of public; tranſactions, he is generally accurate, En- 
5 3 A livelg imagination andi abilities, to-inveſe, 
tigate every thing that preſented itſelf to hie view, he 


France many curious particulars, that had either been 


three hundred miles from the ſea; is never leſs than 


it becomes ſuddenly narrow, and that at fuch a rate, 


of that name. 


ſome houſes. 


reſide. This may properly be called 


count he has pom us of that very extenſive part of the 
continent of t periort 
of 9 that we have. It is true, ſome farther d 


. = W e will be taken notiot 
' coveries have been made, but theſe will be ee“ 
of afterwards,/ alttiough-1even/ the journal of father 
_ Charlevoix is but as of yeſterday to a hiſtorian. Hi 
remarks on the manners of tlie people are juſt, his de 


ſeription of places are ingenious; and in his accounts: 


trated far into the country, and tranſinitted to 


overlooked, or not properly underſtood by thoſe tra - 

vellers who went before him. 

This gentleman failed from France in 1720, and be- 

gins his account of Canada with a deſcription of the 
t river of St. Laurence. This river (ſays he) as 

high as the iſland of Orleans, which is upwards of 


four or five leagues in breadth ; but above this iſland 


that at Quebec it is only a mile acroſs; from this cir- 

cumſtance, this place has been called Quebeic or Que- 

bec, which ſignifies a ſtrait or narrowing, ' © | © 
The firſt object that preſented itſelf to our view, was 

a fine piece of water, about thirty feet in breadth, ſitu- 

ated cloſe by the channel of the Ile of Orleans, and is 

ſeen at a great diſtance from the ſouth- ſide of the river. 

A perſon would naturally imagine, that ſuch a plenti- 

ful fall of water, and which never dries up, muſt pro- 

ceed from ſome river; but, however, its fource is no 
more than à ſmall ſtream; in which, in ſome places, 
there is hardly water up to the ancle, but it flows con- 
ſtantly, for it derives its ſource from a pleaſant lake, 
about forty miles diſtant. This eaſcade is called the 

Fall of Montmorency, in memory of the great admiral 
The city ſtands a league higher on the ſame ſide, 

and where the river is narroweſt ; but between it and 

Orleans, is a baſon, a league over, into which the 

little river St. Charles, flowing from the north-weſt, 

empties itſelf. Quebec ſtands near the mouth of this 
river, and Cape Diamond, which projects into St. 

Laurence. The place for anchoring is oppoſite to it, 

in twenty-five fathom water ; and ſhipping are ſeldom 

in danger, though they may happen to be driven from 

their anchors. | | e © MT W's 
When Samuel Champlain founded this city in 1608, 

the tide uſually roſe to the foot of the rock; but ſince 
that time it has returned by little and little, and at 
laſt left dry a large piece of ground, on which the lower 
town has been ſince built, and which is now fuffici- 
ently elevated above the edge of the water, to ſecure 
the inhabitants againſt the inundations of the river. 

- The firſt thing we met with on landing, was a 
etty large ſquare, but not built in a regular manner. 
he fronts of the houſes were regulatly built, but the 

backs of them leaned againſt the rock, is that they had 

no great depth. Here is formed a ſtreet of conſiderable 
length, covering the whole breadth of the ſquare, and 
extending on the right and left as far as the two ways 
that lead to the upper town; andthe ſquare is bounded 
towards theleft by a ſmall church, and to the right by 
There is alſo another ftreet between 
the church and the harbour; andlat the turning of the 
river, near Cape Diamond, there is another row of 
mean houſes, where the moſt —_ ſort of people 
| the ſuburbs, be- 
cauſe it is within the walls, as the greateſt part of the 

5 JJ. oY On 

In going up wth bas ona) art of this city, the 

aſcent is ſo ſteep, that they have Nn under 15 iy 

fity of cutting ſteps in the rock, ſo that it is impoſſible 
to aſcend it but on foot. But in going from the ſquare, 
towards the right hand way, a Proper road has been 
made for their horſes to go up with their burdens. At 
the place vrhere theſe two roads meet, begins that part 


— ated 


e new world, is far ſuperior to any wing 
+! 


* 


of the upper city which faces the river, there being a: 
ns adjoining to the little river St. Charles. 8 1 


* 
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1 df Canada R and it muſt be acknowledged, that the ac- 


1 


— 


2 4/9 


811 
| The firſt building in me upper town that attracted 


Jour notice was the biſhop's, 'a- plain neat ſtruQure, 


but no way magnificent. A little beyond it we found 

two pretty good ſquares, in one of which the governor- 

race reſides, and here the courts of juſtice are held. 
n-the oppoſite ſide of the governor's p 


” 


convent: for the Recollects, and the other ide of che 


{ſquare is lined with handſome houſes. 


In the ſquare towards the right, we came firſt 
wards the cathedral, which ſerves for a pariſh ch 
for the whole city. Very near to the ca 
minary or ſchoel for the edueation of youth; and op- 
poſite to the eathedral is the Jeſuits college, having 
ſome very handſome houſes adjoining to it. 
deſcent towards che upper town; is the houſe of God, 
or hoſpital for the ſiek; and near it are a great number 
of ſmall houſes. On the other fide of the Jeſuits col- 
lege, where their church ſtands, is a pretty long ſtreet, 
nothing in it very remarkable. The whole of the upper 
town 5s baile do fo bottom, pattly marble, and partly 
The church of the lower town is dedicated to the 
bleſſed Virgin, and ſerves as a chapel of eaſe for thoſe 
of the inhabitants. The whole of the ſtructure is neat, 
but exceeding-plain, which ſeems to point out the frü- 
gality of the firſt ſettlers. Near this church is a ſchool, 
where ſome of the nuns inſtruct the young women 
gratis. The plan of the epiſcopal pi is magnifi⸗ 
the biſhop's apartments have ever been finiſhed. | 
is ever completed it will be a moſt magnificent edifice ; 
for the parderis extend to the brow of the rock, and 
command the proſpect of the river © © © 

The cathedral would make as an indifferent ap- 
pearance as one of the pariſn churches in France, 
even in a ſmall village; but then places and circum- 
ſtances muſt be conſidered: the colony, though ſettled 


infancy ; and it will require à conſiderable time tb 
bring it to a ſtate of perfection. Architecture is ſeldomi 
encouraged, and conſequently net cultivated but ini 
opulent nations; and Canada being at a yaſt diſtante 
from Europe, its beſt intereſts are neglected, and che 
people are left to their on diſcretiom to raiſe what 
ſtructures they pleaſe. The principal object worth 
notice, belonging to the cathedral, is a High tower, 


| which at a diſtance has no bad effect. The ſchool 


adjoining to the church is a large ſquare, the buildings 
of which are not yet Eniſhed, Dat What already cm- 
pleted is well executed, and has all tlie convenienc 
neceſſary in this country: from the garden there is 
proſpec of the river, as far as the'eye can diſcern any 
C 
The front, or citadel, is à fine buile 
wings in the form of pavilions; but there 18 ne gbing 
to it, being built on the rock. This defect is . 
| oem in ſome nieaſtre, with a beauti Balls y, and a 
balcony which reaches the whole Nfigtir of the build 


one may be heard by means of à Tpeaking trumpet; 
and the lower town appeared as if juſt under our wh 


The proſpeR. from here is alto unbounded, end 
viſhing'to'the eye of th ure, and, 


the eye of the betzolder: We air is p 

upon the w r the fituati #4 a Uelightful as'couſd 
be imagitied to take place in fuc 4 0 r climate? 
Te en rch Belonging to the Cathones 18 2 


2 gallery, 


gined.” | Their hguſe be Jarge ald eormitmpodioys,” 2 

adorned with a Tpatious and: Welf⸗Cutivated garden. 
From this 9 1785 the fathers haye an extenfive' pro- 
ſpect, noton WAS the river, but Hkewiſe thetonntry 
adjoining; and they may, if their paſſions are pr 

perly e e e eds reſttaint, "Enjoy md 
happineſs in their mind K 


ever was known by ſovereigniprin&s. 


* 


palace; ſtands a | 


ral is a fe- 


On the 


in which is the convent of the Urſdline nuns; which has 


cent enough, but very little of it beſides the chapel 22 
If it 


a conſiderable time, is yet little better chan in a ſtate of 


- 2. 1 0 ith ty F | 


ing: it commands tie road, to the middle 6f Which 


ris. It is vexy. neatly wainſcorted,” and Worned with = 
ic 


are daubed over in the cbarfeſt mani et oor 


and in theft confcicnces that 


— 


— — — 


— — 


inſide is well ornamented s and the gallery.is licht, and 
4 painted and gilt, and of excellent. workmanſhip: the 


cCelean, che ſick are well attended, and every Hing is 


3 * 
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The Jeſuits church has nothing in it worth tiotice,” 
but on the outſide there is a very good ſteeple and 1 
uc- non with ſeveral mortars. 


ĩt is entirely roofed with ſlate, and is the only 
ture in Canada favoured: with, this advantage: the 


well wrought:: iti is ſurrounded by an iron bal 


Pulpit is gilt all over, and che work, both in iron and 
wood, excellent: there are three altars well finiſhed, 
baving ſome good paintings, but it has not any dome 
zn the middle: inſtead of being paved with ſtone, it is 
_ Hoored with wood, which makes; it warm and agree - 
able in winter; whereas in the other churches the 
8 people are almoſt periſhed with: cold. 
The houſe of Gpd, or the hoſpital for the ſick and 
„lame, has three large wards, one for the men, and two 
large for the women. The beds here are kept exceeding; 


commodious and extremely neat. The church ſtands 


behind the womens. ward, and has nothing worth 
Pede except the great altar, The patients are attended | 


y the nuns of St. Auguſtine, of the congregation of 
the Mercy of Jeſus; the firſt of whom came originally 
from Dieppe. They have, at a great expence, built 


441475 5115 ie lt! 
The intendant's houſe, already mentioned, is called 
the palace ; . becauſe. the general council, according to 


court on the right fide, and behind that building is the 
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aremely diſagrecable to the-fight. Here we went on a 


little way into the fields, and about the diſtance of a| 


OM 


-; To the leſt of the harbour, quite along the roa 
| | far as the river St-QChartes, * good — arch.” 
J From the angles of the citadel which parts the eto 
has been lately built an ortillon of «bation 8 
angles, which communieates with a very elevated * 

valier, on Which ſtands a wind- mill, fortiſed About 
a muſket ſhot below this cavalier there is a fortified 
tower, with a baſtion; and at the ſame diſtance from 
this is a ſecond, fortiſied in the ſame manner. The 
original deſign Was to line all this with ſtone, which 
was to have had the ſame angles with the baſtions 
and to have terminated at the extremity! of the rock, 
oppoſite to the palace, where one redoubt has been 
built, as well as on Cape Diamond. In 1711, the 
Engliſh ſent a fleet to attack Quebec; but the admiral 
refuſing to be directed by the pilot, loſt ſeveral of his 
largeſt ſhips,” and above two thouſand men. 
; Having laid thus much of the exterior part of Que- 
bec,. we. ſhall now take ſome notice of its inhabitants 
and civil government, with the different officers ap- 
pointed to keep the peace and adminiſter juſtice. 

There are in this city, in general, about eight or 

nine thouſand inhabitants; and, as there are ſome 
families of diſtinction, ſo nothing is wanting to make 
the place chearful and agreeable. The firſt officer is 
the governor general, who has under him a major, 
who is the commandant of the city. Next to the ma- 
jor is the intendant, who ſits in the ſuperior council, 
and collects the revenues for the crown. The next is 
the commiſſary of marines; a grand provoſt; and a 
ſurveyor of the highways; with a grand maſter of the 
waters and oreſts, whoſe juriſdiction is very extenſive. 
Here are alſo a great number of rich merchants, a bi- 
ſhop, and a weil regulated ſeminary of prieſts and ſtu- 
dents, the order of Recollects, the ſeſuits, three 
communities of women well educated, all under the 
direction of a lady intendant, and ſeveral brilliant aſ- 
ſemblies. They do every thing in their power to make 
the time paſs away agrecably, and to live in chearful 
eaſe and elegance. They play at cards, or go abroad 
on parties of pleaſure in the ſummer in calaſhes, or 
if on the water, in canoes. In winter they go in ſledges 
over the ſnow, or on the ice with ſkaits. Hunting is 
in great reſpect among them, and they, in ſome caſes, 


have no other ways of procuring a ſubſiſtence. They 
have no news- papers but what are ſent them from 
Europe; but as many of thoſe come at one time, ſo it 
affords them ſufficient matter for converſation: they 


tho \ they hate made ſeveral attempts to drain off the 


ater, yet all to no purpoſe, for the little river St. 


ö 


enden .by thirty. ang, ho 
d wear 


1 hich, high. tide, are al- 
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| rat purity, | and there is not the leaſt tincture of a 
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-oin to converſe with them, than they liſtened to us 
1 — the utmoſt attention, declaring that they felt a 
ſecret dread upon their minds. But the ſolid piety of 
the inhabitants of this deſert makes an impreſſion upon 
all, which is ſo much the greater, as it is affiſted by 
. 0 
The inhabitants äre all what we call ſavages, and 
they derive nothing from their birth and original but 
hat is really eſtimable, namely the ſimplicity of the 
firſt ages of the world, together with thoſe improve- 
ments which grace has made upon them, a patriarchial 
faith, a ſincete piety, that rectitude and docility of 
heart which conſtitute a true ſaint, great innocence of 
manners, and; laſtly, pure religion, which is yet un- 
known in many parts of Canada. 5 5 
Nothing can be more affecting than to hear them 
ſing in two choirs, the men on one fide, and the wo- 
men on the other; and theſe are the prayers and 
hymns of the church in'their'own Janguage Nor 1s 
there any thing to be compared to that fervour and 
modeſty which they diſplay in all their religious ex- 
erciſes; and we may ſafely declare, we never ſaw any 
of them who were not, to outward appearance, touched 
with a fervour of true devotion. ! 
This village had been much better peopled ſome 
ears before we viſited it; but the ſmall-pox, firſt 
— t amongſt the inhabitants by the French, had 
greatly reduced the inhabitants. The heathen In- 
dians conſidered the ſmall - pox as the effect of witch - 
craft; and one father Sebirt, who belonged to our 
miſſion, having baptized a child belonging to a ſavage, 
the infant was ſoon after ſeized with that diſtemper. 
The father of the child imagining that the ſmall-pox 
had come in baptiſm, vowed revenge againſt the rm! 
and one day, when the father-Sebirt went to his houſe, 
the old ſavage clapped a collar round his neck, and 
drew it over a web beam to ſtrangle him: The prieſt 
would certainly have been hanged, had not the collar 
of his caſſock prevented the effects of the rope; which 
the Indian obſerving, let him fall to the ground, and 
ran to fetch his hatchet to cleave his ſcull. In the 
mean time the prieſt took to his heels, and the In- 
dian purſued him nine miles, but did not over take 
him, for he got on board a Dutch veſſel in the river, 
and happily joined our company. - 215, 
There Ke one thing ar greatly retarded our 
operations in converting theſe heathens, and that was, 
the Dutch having from time to time ſold them vaſt 
quantities of ſpirituous liquors.” The exceſſive cold- 
neſs of the climate induced them to drink theſe to 
exceſs, which frequently reduced them to a ſtate of 
madneſs; ſo that had we attempted to ſpeak to them, 
we ſhould have been in danger of having their hatchets 
ſent through our ſculls; and to this we may add, that 


when we converted any of them, they were fo ob- 


noxious to thoſe who remained in a ſtate of heathen- 
iſm, that they would have been knocked on the head, 
had they remained amongſt them. | 
What we have now mentioned is a great hardſhip] 
to the miſſionary, becauſe he is often at a loſs how to 
ſupport his flock ;-for as they are driven out from the 
reſt of their countrymen, conſequently they are de- 
prived of a ſubſiſtence. Sometimes, however, Provi- 
dence interpoſed to ſecond our deſigns; for while we 
were there, Mr. and ee ons, who: were _ one 
pilgrimage, laid out great ſums of money to-ſupply | 
—— with many of the neceſſaries of life. | They 
treated Mr. and Mrs. Begon with an entertainment 
in their own way, conſiſting of ruſtic dances and bar- 
barous mufic, and this was followed by a grand en- 
- tertainment, at the expence of theſe worthy perſons: 
The men, according to the cuſtom. of the country, 
eat in one houſe, and the women in another, accom+- 
panied by the young children, Their apartments are 
no. more than cabins, made of boughs and reeds, 
for the Indians are utterly unacquainted with the art; 
of building houſes as in Europe. „ 
The women on ſuch occaſions teſtify their gratitude 
only by their filence and modeſty; but becauſe Mrs. 


| 


* 


i 
tors; and we ſhall here endeavour to inveſtigate-the 
truth of this, becauſe it may ſerve to remove ſome 
{prejudices which many people have run into. | 
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regaled the whole village, an orator was appointed to 
deliver an oration in praiſe of theſe perſons, and by 
his mouth were diſplayed all the grateful ſentiments of 
their hearts towards their illuſtrious benefactreſs. As 
for the men, after their chief had made an oration to 
the intendant, he danced and ſung till he was tired. 
Nothing can be more entertaining than theſe ſongs, 
and the manner in which they are ſung gives us a 
lively idea of antient manners and cuſtoms, long be- 
fore the refinements of ſociety had taught men luxury, 
enervated their conftitutions, and hid the foundation 
of crimes. - - | Do Bo gens 1 | ö 
At firſt they ſeat themſelves on the ground, like ſo 
many animals, without any ſort of order; then one 
riſes, from time to time, and advances ſlowly to the 
middle of the place, which, for forms ſake, may be 
called the theatre. He turns his head from one fide 
to the other, ſinging an air in their own barbarous 
jargon, which none underſtands but themſelves. 
Sometimes it is what they call a war ſong, and ſome- 
times the dreadful death ſong. They have no ſongs 
over their cups, like our Europeans; and for their 
amours, they conduct them very quietly, without any 
fort of muſic at all, Whilſt this perſon is finging, 
the pit, or audience, never ceaſe beating time, in order 
that they may, like our critics, remark upon the per- 
formance. | | 10 5 25 
As ſoon as one perſon has given over, another takes 
his place; and this continues till the ſpectators have 
thanked them for the entertainment, which they would 
not be a long while in doing, were it not convenient 
to ſhew ſomewhat of complaiſance to thoſe people. 
Their muſic is the moſt difagreeable that a European 
can form any notion of ; but it is quite different with 
them when they go to church, the women particularly 
having a ſurpriſing juftneſs of voice, and at the ſame 
time a conſiderable ſhare of taſte, as well as a quick 
genius. be fol {at | 


On ſuch occaſions the harangue, or oration, is well 
worth attending to. They explain in a few words, 
and almoſt always in a very ingenious manner, the 
occafion of the feſtival, which they never fail to aſcribe 
to very generous motives. The praiſes of him who 
is at the expence are not forgotten, and they ſome- 
times take the opportunity when certain perſonages, 
particularly the governor and other civil cfficers are 
preſent, to aſk a favour. or to repreſent their grievances.” 
The orator for the Huron women, whom we have 
already mentioned, faid that day, in his Harangue, 
ſome things ſo very extraordinary, that we began to 
ſuſpect that the interpreter had lent him ſome aſſiſt- 
ance; but he proteſted he had added nothing of his 


town, which we believed, becauſe we knew him to be 


one of the moſt fincere men in the world. ; 

Before we made this little excurfion, we had viſited 
ſome: other places adjoining to Quebec, but as the 
ground was then covered with ſnow five or fix feet 


deep, we could not fay much of the face of tlie coun- 


try. However, it being now ſpring, we found it 
abounding with all the neceſſaries, as well as comforts 
of life. It is a complaint, as old as the colony itſelf, 
that Canada will never inrich its European proprie- 


* 


The original ſource of the misfortune of this pro- 5 


vince was the report that had been ſpread in France, 
{that there were no mines in Canada. 


Avarice pro- 
motes colonization; but when the object ſought after is 
not found, then the colony falls to decay, in conſe- 
quence of the avaritious adventurers having neglected 
it. But even allowing there were no mines in this 
colony, yet there are ſome other things far ſuperior 
to gold or filver, and which, by encouraging induſtry, 

would become a ſource of wealth if cultivated, with= 
out ſeeking to become rich too ſoon. - The articles 
we allude to are the fiſhery. and the fur trade. The 
formet would at all times nouriſh. a ſufficient number 

of ſeamen to man a royal navy, and the latter would. 


on was the firſt lady in the colony who had ever 
Vor. II. No. 69. . | 8 


become à ſale article of commerce, the property of 


rendered them in a manner ſo inactive, that they are 


all thoſe concerned in the diſpute have had their ſhare 


of their ſubſtance. 


and indeed for many years paſt, is that of furs, or 


their dexterity. They had not even tbe prudence to 


the trouble to gather 


for it was for a long time very eaſy to ſatisfy them. 
trade might have been carried on, and continued, on 


— 
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dne nation, but diſſeminated among all the | 


others. It is well known that all the gold and filver 
of Mexico and Peru has not made the Spaniards rich, 
for on the contrary it has totally enfeebled them, and 


9 et all over Europe. And what is all this owing 
to? Here the aid of political knowledge muſt be 
called in to our aſſiſtance. | 
as raw materials, muſt find work for an induſtrious 
people; but filver and gold, which are only emblems 
of riches, make people forget labour, and fink down 
into a ſtate of idleneſs ; while the poor, and the more 
uſeful members of ſociety, are left to ſtarve. Riches 
flow from the induſtry of the F from the en- 
couragement given to the honeſt labourer; but idle- 
neſs is the effect of mone uired without toil. But 
we hope the propriety of theſe remarks will appear to 
the od reader ; this much 1s certain, that 
they are the reſult of experience; ſo that we ſhall go 
on with our ſubject. FP 

The cod fiſhery had been carried on near the banks 
of Newfoundland, before the river St. Laurence was 
much known; but the Engliſh made a ſettlement 
there before the French had an opportunity of doing 


ſo. . At laſt the French got poſſeſſion of the harbour | 


and bay of Placentia, where their ſquadrons lay fre- 
quently at anchor. For many years the French 
anoyed the trade of the Engliſh in that place, but 
8 the latter were victorious. In this the French 
were aſſiſted by the Canadians, whom they firſt taught 
to ſcalp their priſoners. This barbarous cuſtom is 
w in ſo much vogue, that the Indians think them - 
lves men of honour, if they can only lay hold of a 
priſoner, and cut off his ſcalp. It is in vain to attempt 
to throw the odium of this upon any particular nation; 


in it; and policy, as is common in ſuch cafes, has 
triumphed over humanity. We have (ſays this French 
author) behaved much worſe to the Canadians than 
we ought to. have done, becauſe we fuffered our go- 
vernors to flecce thoſe poor people of the runes part 
o this may be added, that we 
did not improve their ſervices in- a proper manner, 
which would have been an inexhauſtible fund of 
wealth, and a treaſury for our navy, and at the ſame 
time have brought in vaſt ſums of money to the coun- 
try by the ſale of theſe articles in Europe. 
But the principal trade of this colony at preſent, | 


beaver-ſkins ; but the errors committed by the French 
were innumerable, Perhaps their national character 
never ſhewed itſelf in a ſtronger light than in this. 
When they firſt ſettled in Canada, there were in it vaſt 
numbers of wild beaſts z but ' ſo rapacious were the | 


French, that even ſome of the ſpecies. of theſe: crea- | 


deer merely for the ſake of amuſement, and to ſhew, 


The importation of ſuch articles into any countries; ||« © , 
is able to live entirely out of it, provided it hath ſome- 


—— — 
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parliament of Paris, there are regulations concerning 
the manufacture of beaver hats. No the beaver of 
Europe and America are abſolutely one and the ſame 
animal; but the European ones are now become very 
ſcarce, for none of our naturaliſts have mentioned it 
as an E an animal. But however that be, the 
beaver of Canada is an amphibious quadruped, which 
cannot live for any long time in the water, and which 


times the convenience of bathing itſelt. | 
The largeſt beavers are ſomewhat leſs than four 
feet in length, and fifteen inches in the breadth over 
the haunches, weighing about fixty pounds. The 
colour is different, according to the climate in which 
lit is found. In the northern parts they are generally 
black, though there have been found ſome entirely 
white. In the more temperate yo they are brown, 
their colour becoming ually lighter, till they come 
more to the ſouth. In the country of the Illinois 
they are almoſt yellow, and ſome are of a ſtraw co- 
lour. It has alſo been obſerved, that in proportion as 
their colour is lighter, they yield a leſs quantity of 
fur, and ef are leſs valuable. This is 
— the 5 of —— which ſcreens them 
m the cold in pro mas they are expoſed to it. 
The fur is of two — the body, except - 
ing at the feet, where it is ſhort. In general it is 
about an inch in length, but ſometimes on the back 
it is two inches, diminiſhing gradually towards the 
head and the tail. This part of the fur is harſh, 

coarſe, and ſhining, and is properly that which gives 
the animal its colour. The other parts of the fur is 
a very thick and fine down, of an inch in lengtli at 
moſt, and is what is commonly manufactured. In 
Europe it was formerly known by che name of 
Muſcovy wool; and this is properly the coat of the 


8 
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The beaver does not live above eight or ten years, 
and the female has generally four at à litter; ſhe has 
four teats, two of them being higher than the others. 
The head of a ay very much like that: of a 
mountain rat; its ſnout is pretty long, the eyes little, 
the ears ſhort, round, hairy on the — ey: ſmooth 
within. Its legs are ſhort, particularly the fore legs, 


[| which are only four or five inches long, and pretty 


- — 


much like thoſe of the b Ihe nails are hollow 
like quills, but the hind feet are quite different, being 
flat, and furniſhed with membranes, ot webs; between 
their toes. Thus the beaver can walk, though but 
ſlowly, and ſwim as well as any other amphibious 
animal. The moſt remarkable thing in this animal 
is the tail, which is almoſt oval, four inches broad 


| at the root, ſive in the middle, and three at the ex- 


tremity. It is covered with a ſkin full of ſcales, which 
reſt upon each other like thoſe of fiſhes. 


works, which we ſhall preſently mention, are finiſhed 


tures is now extin&, | They killed the elks and mouſe || The winter never. ſurprizes the beavers, for their 


call in the aid of the-civil power to rectify theſe diſ- 


by the end of September, when every otic lays in his 
winter ſtock of provifions. The firſt things theſe in- 


orders. | genious animals do, when they want to change a ha- 


But the greateſt miſchiefs aroſe from the inſatiable 
avidity of private perſons, who applied themſelves 
ſolely to this commerce. They arrived for the moſt 
part from France, with nothing except what they had 
on their backs, and this made them impatient to ap- 
pear in a better ſituation. At firſt this was an eaſy 
matter, for the Indians knew not what riches were 
contained in their woods, till the rapaciouſneſs with 
which their furs: were bought up, made them ac- 
2 with it. Prodigious quantities were got from 

for trifles, which many would not have been at 
er. Ever fince they have 
had their eyes open with reſpect to this commodity, 
and have acquired a taſte for ſomething more ſolid; 


At a; ſmall expence, and with à little prudence; this 


0 


a tolerable footing. > | | 


1 I * - | | 4 


bitation, is to call a parliament, ot rather à meeting: 
of all the families in the province. However, this 
much is certain, that there are frequently three or four 


hundred of them together in one place, building & 


town, which in ſome reſpecte might bo Called alittle | 
| Venice. Firſt of all 


| pitch upon à ſpot where 
there are plenty of provi j with all the materials 
neceſſary for building. Above all things water is 


| abſolutely neceſſaty, and in eaſe they ean find neither 


lake nor pool, they ſupply: that defect by ſtopping 
the courſe of 1 Fac >the means of 7 parity 
to in the language of this ee a cauſeway. 
Por this 4 they ſet about felling of treos, 
but higher than the place where they intend to build; 
three or four beavers place themſtlves round, and con- 
tinue gnawing it with their teeth till it falls to the 
| — But this is not all, for they take their mea- 


ures ſo well, that it falls towards the water, 


to the end they may have leſs ſpace to drag it, after 
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cutiing it into proper lengths. Tnhey have afterwards [| breaches which the ſwelling of bvidt thay Rare 
only to roll thoſe. pieces, ſo cut, towards the water; | trade in their cabins or ay kes. « 155 ok 
where, after they have been launched, they navigate || deſtroyed by the hunters, or if they are not worth ths 
mem towards the place where they ate to build. -]| trouble of repairing, they ſet about building of others; | 
Theſe pieces of wood are more or leſs thick or but they are often obliged to change the place of theit 
long, according as the nature and ſituation of the abode, and that for many reaſons. The moſt com- 
place requires ; for theſe areliitects foreſee every thing. mon is for want of proviſions, and ſometimes they ate 
50 metimes they make uſe of the trunks of great trees, driven out by the hunters, or by carnivorous animals 
which they place in à flat direction; frequently the [againſt whom they have no other defence than Ai bt 
ſtreets of theſe their little towns are made of pieces alone. One might reaſonably wonder that the e f 
of wood as thick as 4 man's thigh, ſupported by ſtrong [| of nature ſhould have given a leſs ſhare of ſtrength to 
ſtakes, and interwoven with ſmall branches; arid the moſt part of uſeful animals than to ſuch as are not 
every- where the intermediate ſpaces ate filled with a ſo; if this very thing did not make a brighter diſplay 
fat earth, ſo well applied that not a drop of water of his power and wiſdom, in cauſing the former - 1% 
s through. The beavers prepare this earth with withſtanding their weakneſs, to multiply much faſter 
rg feet, =_ —_ 5 _— wet —_ them inſtead than the latter. ; . 
trowel for building, but alſo ſerves them inſtead [Þ There are ſome pla thi vers lens 
of a wheel-barrow, for carrying the mortar, which is have ſo ſtrong a liking pony eee 
erformed by trailing themſelves along on their hinder although continually diftrefſed in them. On the wa 
; when they are arrived at the water fide, they | from Montreal to Lake Huron, near the centre of 9 
take it up with their teeth, and apply it firſt with great river, is conſtantly found every year a neft 
their feet, and then plaſter it with their tails, The | which thoſe animals build or repair in te ſam : 
foundations of theſe dykes are commonly ten or for the firſt thing which thoſe travellers who 5 6 
twelve feet thick, but as they reach upwards they Jearlieſt do, is to break down the cabin and dyk which 
diminiſh, till they come to about two or three feet. [| ſupplies it with water. Had not this cau 22 bee | 
The ſtricteſt rules of proportion are always obſerved, |} dammed up, the water there would not have bes ſu f. 
and the ſide towards the current of the water is always || ficient to have enabled them to continue hes by 
made flopitig, and the other fide quite uptight. In a ages, fo that of neceſſity there muſt have be 4 
word, it would be difficult for our beſt workmen to] trying place, therefore it ſeems thoſe 4 7 4 Ed 
build any thing more ſolid or regular. beavers poſt themſelves there for the c mo lee, 
| 1 ere. - their cabins is no leſs won- || paſſengers. | een 
derful; they are genetally built on piles in the middle] The vaſt ſagacity of theſe c s 1 d t 
of theſe ſmall lakes formed by the dykes ; ſometimes dians to believe 4 8 Fx eee e Me 
on the bank of a river, or at the extremity of ſome I dowed with rational faculties ; that they Had a lan- 
point advancing into the water. Theit figure is either || guage peculiar to themſelves and a hor of i 
round or oval, and their roofs are arched like the [| vernment ; that they chaſe their m W 
bottom of x baſket. Their partitions are two feet || planted centinels to give notice of the roach of an 
thick, the materials of them being the ſame, though enemy; and that they drofe the laz * il p f 
leſs ſubſtantial, than thoſe in the cauſeways ; and all I the community. They believed Seder, that th fo 
is ſo — 4 ng with clay in the infide, that not |} officers gave every one the appointment to what rk 
the ſmal breath of air can enter. Two thirds of] he was to do, and rewarded or puniſhed hi 1 woe 
the edifice ſtands above water, and in this part each ingly. And pray may we not aſk what is ſarprifing in 
beaver has his e. Affigned him, which he takes || all this? Theſe heathens know nothing of ie fe 
_ cate to floor wi leaves, or ſmall branches of pine- || velation, fo that they might Satay though dv | 
krees. There is never any filth to be ſeen here; and |{ neouſly, imagine that the beavers bad rations ſouls 
to 8 3 3 . 1 generally ſuppoſed that thoſe who are driven oult 
: 5 m1 which |} of the communi 1 | 
leſs animals * out to bathe, there ate 1 open- [| vers, who actusll) Nee Tub reg ow or % frog = 
Inigs, by which they diſcharge tlieir excrements into |} work, but live under ground, and make th 1 rhe 
the water. The common cabins lodge about Eight or || covered way to the water. They are een by the 
OT —— have more; but this is ſeldom. [| ſmall quantity of fur on their backs : orodeeting oy rg 
Fr . enough c have an eaſy connec- _ nt me wo veg bs jt; continuall | 
Jay their buſineſs leads them abroad into the || is the aden of their lazinefs 4 e 
e if Goel"; e eat | uy" wo wes | apt and || numerous in warm climates. | £ 
And t ch à great number of ſmall || Tt appears that ians in C: i 
fiſhes. But that they may ſhew themſelves to be the || turb theſe bo Stare e by [of 12 
. r oo 1 8 18 8 The ſkins of the beavers Weds oh uſed 
a ring the winter in the followin Dy thoſe people by way of ornament: 5 
manner. They gather together ſmall branches o& 20 9025 e ee 
—_— oplars, and ſuch other wood as is moſt agree || fleſh auen 1 . They pole e b 4 
le to their taſte; which they lay up in piles, and || to hunt them; and this huntin bad both its % af | 
wr a eee e Fir tn = b. 8 = to come 0 me . 0 fixed: but this * for rern, net | 
af mins ich have been ſoftened in the water. It II for pro t. his was th ſe hy the © 
Has been conſtantly remarked that theſe piles are more g f thoſe creatu ie reaſon why there were ſo 
or leſs large, according as the winter is to be longer or ellos eee 
1 which ſerves as an almanack to 5 ians; 0 ee nm / 
oy _ 3 with bop ww Nb of be hunting of the beaver is not difficult ; for this 
Kinde fall Pierer, © * ie 2 „cut animal does not exert ſo much ſtrength in defending 
K ee hem into their apart- himſelf, or dexterity in evading the lances of his ene- 
te ol any, Having only one ſtore room for we, 8 Lie et indutry in peri uy Rane 
, | 25 1 „ : j „ and torenght in getting 2 bn 
enn ane 4 
n AS it never ia o occaſio inunda-ried on againſt him in form, that i » ſay, fro 
tions, the beavers quit their cabins an are beginni > f N : ww ys ns 
r thee HHS OR OR ir po Of ook 
er HADIADIE, eve! AMifting for | „like moſt other animals, he has th 
as he can. The families return thither as ſoon as th ande ff og Cap het non 
Waters are fallen, and it is then that they bring f ene „ 
Aters are fallen, and it 18 tl g forth || ing is performed four ways; 
for 8 | bor Var abroad till towards _— 3 of opening the 4g i US "The 
2 1 * order to repait the firſt and third ate generally ned together: the ſe- 
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cond is ſeldom praQtifed ; for the eyes of this little | 
animal being ſo ſharp; afid its hearing ſo acute, it is 


difficult to get within ſhot of it before it gers into the 


water, or at leaſt near the water-ſide, from which it 
never goes far at this time of the yrar, and into which 
it-dives the moment it-confiders itſelf in danger. It 
would even be loſt after being wounded, in caſe it 


could: reach the water; for when mortally wounded it 


never comes up again, The two laſt methods are 
moſt commonly practiſed; and it is by the uſe of theſe: 
that the French, as well as the Canadians, catch ſuch | 
a'vaſt number of thoſe animals ; whoſe induſtry in- 

titles them to a better fate. | | 

- Though the heavers lay up their winter proviſions, 
yet, when the weather will permit, they. make fre- 


— 


quent excurſions into the country, in queſt of freſher | 


and more tender food; which delicacy of theirs ſome - 
times coſts them their lives. The Indians lay traps in 
their way, in the form of the figure 43 and tor a bait, 
ne ſmall bits of tender wood, newly cut. The 

aver no ſooner touches it than a large log falls upon 
his body, which breaks his back; when the hunter 
coming up, eaſily diſpatches him. The method by 
opening the ice requires more precaution, and is done 
in the following manner; when the ice is only about 
half a foot in thickneſs, an opening is made with a 
hatchet, and thither the beaver goes for a ſupply of 
freihi air: the hunters watch for them at the hole, and 
pierce them coming, at a great diſtance ; their breath 
caufing aconfiderable motion in the water; and thus 
itis-eafy/to knock them on the head the moment they 
makeitheir appearance. In order to make ſure of their 

ne, and to prevent their being perceived by the 

vets, they cover the whole with the leaves of 
reads, ..and after that they underſtand the animal is 
within teach, they ſeize him by one of his legs, 
and diſpatch him before he recovers from his con- 
ſter nation. | . | 

When their cabins happen to be near ſome ſmall 
rivulet, the hunting of the beaver is ſtill more eaſy, 
They cut the ice croſs- ways, in order to ſpread a net 
under it, and they afterwards break down the cabin. 
The beavers that are within it never fail to make to- 
wards the water, where they are taken in the net : but 
they muſt not be ſuffered to remain long in it, for 
they would very ſoon extricate themſelves by biting the 
net with their teeth. —- 

Thoſe whoſe cabins are in the lakes have, at a 
little diftance, a ſort of country houſes, for the be- 
nefit of the air; and in expeditions againſt theſe, the 
Huntſman divide themſelves into two bodies: one de- 
ſtroys the houſe in the country, whilſt the others falls 
upon that in the lake. The beavers which are in the 

aſt run to the former for ſheſter, where they find 
themſelves 'bewildered in a cloud of-duft, which has 
been raiſed on purpoſe ;: and which blinds them ſo 
that they are ſubdued with eaſe. Laſtly, in ſome 
places they content themſelves with making an open- 
ing in their cauſeways ; and by this means the bea- 
vers ſoon find themſelves on dry ground, ſo that they 
remain without defence; or elſe they haſten to apply 
ſome remedy to the diſorder, the cauſe of which is as 
yet unknown to them; and as the hunters are ready to 
receive them, it is rare that they fail, or at leaſt that 
they miſs their prize by returning home empty- | 
handed. - . Sie les 
Much more might be ſaid concerning the beavers, 
but-we think we have advanced enough, -and which 
is no more than the truth, to ſhew what vaſt wiſdom 
and knowledge the Almighty can communicate to 
ſome animals; nay to all animals if he pleaſes. Theſe 
little induſtrious creatures uſed to live at eaſe, and fol- 
low thoſe employments to which they were directed by 
inſtinct, till the curioſity, of the Europeans diſcovered 
their country, and avarice taught them to make a pro- 
perty of their furs, It is certain that theſe little crea- 
tures have a large ſhare of wiſdem or knowledge; but 
did they know how many thou uds of lives have been 
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| loſt, how many Eutoptans haye gut each other's throats 
their-ikins and fur, they would cer- 


Y Ty 


in order 


*. 


to procure 
2 


1 
$91, 8 . 


| which is near eighty miles farther u 
rence. Tue firſt night we lay at Pointe aux [Trem- 
bles, twenty miles from the capital. This is * 


* 
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tainly have long fince fleeced themſelves. But we ſhall 
now proceed to another part of our journey. 
Leaving Quebec, we ſet out for the Three 


B 
Rivers 


the river St. Lau- 


* 


village, but has an exceeding good pariſh church, 
ing well built; and the inhabitants ate civil and 


obliging. Here are a great number of perſons who 
call themſelves lords of manors, .becauſe they had TY 
8 of lands made them at the time when the 


rench firſt took poſſeſſion of the provinee: for the 


European princes make no ſcruple of giving — 


what is not their own. Theſe landholders are moſt 
arbitrary tyrants, and impoſe ſuch: ſervitudes upon 
their tenants as borders on downright ſlavery, Theſe 
tenants are poor miſerable creatures, being obliged to 
pay ſo much to their lords, that their laborious in- 
duſtry ſeldom makes them an adequate recompence. 
To this may be added what they pay to the civil pow- 
er, and the tithes to the clergy ; all which joined to- 
gether, leaves them in ſuch an abject ſtate of poverty, 
that they are real 2755 of compaſſion. In vain do 
they loo for redreſs from tlie governor, for that offi- 
cer has it not in his power to grant it them. It can- 
not be done unleſs an order comes from the mother 
country; for the ſupreme council of Canada was ne- 
ver inveſted with plenary powers: there were always 
ſome reſtrictions laid upon them; and it is well known 
that an appeal to the mother country is attended with 
innumerable difficulties, beſides vaſt expence; and 
ſometimes the Quebeckers find themſelves reduced to 
ruin juſt at the time, perhaps, when they have ob- 
tained a decrec to eſtabliſh the juſtice of their cauſe. 
We ſet out from Pointe aux I rembles before day- 
break, and I rode on a horſe blind of one eye, which 
I afterwards exchanged for a lame one, and this again 
for one that was broken-winded. In three days we 
made a ſhift to-travel about fifty miles, and arrived at 
the houſe of the Baron Beckancourt, grand maſter or 
inſpector of the highways of Canada; who would not 
ſuffer us to ga farther till we had ſpent ſome time 
with him. This gentleman's ſeat was at the mouth 
of a ſmall river, that runs from the ſouth, and its 
whole courſe was within his eſtate, which was alſo 
known by his name. This barony, however, was on 
the oppoſite ſide of the river, where a great many In- 
dians were employed in cultivating his lands, and he 
had a jeſuit to inſtruct them in the principles of the 
Chriſtian religion. a Ls 
Baron Beckancourt lived in this deſert much in the 
ſame manner as the patriarchs did of old, who were 
not above putting their hands to any thing, and lived 
in the ſame ſtate of ſobriety -as their ſervants. The 
pn ariſing from carrying on a fair trade with the 
ndians who lived in his neighbourhood, by buying 
furs at the firſt hand, was far fuperior to all the rents 
he received from his ten ante. 
The ſtream that runs throughout his land was 
formerly called the Stinking River; but as the water 
was clear, we made all the enquiry we could into the 
origin of this name. We received many anſwers, but 
as many of them were trifling and frivolous, we ſhall 


relate the following. 1 1 
Some Algonquins made war with. the Onnont- 
charonnons, better known by the nation of the Grog- 
nons, and whoſe antient abode was in the iſland of | 
Montreal. The name they bear ptoves that they 
were otiginally of the Hurons, although, according to 
their accounts, the Hurons drove them out from 
amongſt them. However, be this as it will, they were 
at the time we have beeri mentioning at war with the 
Algonquins, who, to put an end to the war, they were 
engaged in, and beginning to be weary of, bethought 
themſelves of a ſtratagem, which ſuccceded according 
to their wiſties. They took the field by ocgugyin 
both ſides of the little river, now called the river o 
Beckancount; they afterwards.detached ſome canoes, 
the crews of which pretended they were fiſhing in 


the river: they knew their enemies were at 7 great 
0 5 en ee ” 8 diſtance, 
* N 3 f : 4 # * #$: 0 


ce 
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they would ita Francis, 1 the Wau of which ee, ſeveral iſlands . 
di ] etended fiſhers. In ſhott, ey hic mi ave formerly been joined to con . 
42 * N laws of canoes, when nent, Beſides, overall the lake, 11 5 in the middle 
hes again. counterfeiting fear,. took to flight, and of the channel, which is kept at its full depth by the 

[ned the banks of the river: © They were followed ||curtent, ' there is no ſailing <xcept_ in 'canoes ; and 
cloſe by the enemy, who made them elves ſure of diſ- there are even ſome places Where large canoes, ever fo 


distance, and made no doubt but 


trefling a handful of men ; who, to draw them the far- [| little loaded, cannot eaſily paſs ; but to ſome 
ther into the ſnare, made a ſhew of a panick. This 
feint ſucceeded ; the purſuers continued to advance, 
and, as the cuſtom is of thoſe barbarians, making a 
moſt horrible ſhouting, they imagined they had now 
nothing to. do but to launch orth and ſeize their 
ay the ſame inſtant, a ſhower of arrows diſch aging 
from behind the buſhes which lined the river, Threw 
them into confuſion, L. hich they were not ſuf- 
fered to retover. A ſecond Aſcharge, which followed 
cloſe upon the firſt, completed the rout. They want- 
ed to fly in their turns, but could make no uſe of their 
canoes, which were bored on all fides. They plunged 
themſelves into the river, in hopes of eſcaping that 
way, but beſides, that moſt of them were wounded, they 
found on reaching the ſhore, the fate they ſought to 
ſhun, ſo that no one eſcaped, the Algonquins nei- 
ther giving quarter, nor making any priſoners. The 
nation of the Iroquois have never yet recovered this 
check: and though ſome of thoſe Indians have been 
| ſeen fince the arrival of the French in Canada, yet few 
remains of them are now left. The number of dead 
bodies which were thrown on ſhoxe, created ſuch an 
intolerable ſtench, that it has been called the Stinking 
River ever ſince. - ;* N81 
The Abenquive town of Beauchamcourt was not ſo 
opulous when we entered the country as it had been 
De ; for thoſe who did not chuſe to embrace the 
Chriſtian religion, retired from it. It is certain that 
the Jeſuits did all in their power to civilize thoſe ſa- 


vages ; but the Dutch having projected the ſcheme of 
_ ſelling them vaſt quantities of ſpirituous liquors, every 
attempt was rendered abortive ; nay, the French were 
not wanting in carrying on this pernicious practice, 
and intoxication was not conſidered as a crime, in 

hopes of ſome emoluments arifing from it. | 
he Jeſuit miſſionary at Beauchamcourt treated us 
with ſo much civility, that it was with we took 


leave of him. We beheld his labour with pleaſure, | 
and at the ſame time made many melancholy refle&ions | , 
on the vaſt number of obſtacles that ſtood in his way their cruelty on that ferocious creature the bear. 
The confideration || 
Indians, and one of the 


towards converting the heathens. 
of theſe things our minds with ſome uneaſineſs, 
and we-wiſhed that there had been no irregularity in the 
world; but alas in looking into the ſyſtem of human 
affairs, we found that the paſſions of princes and ſtateſ- 


men become predominant at the expence of the truth, | | mult tafte T | 
abſolutely neceffary for the preſervation of life. The 


reaſon 


of juſtice, religion, and the rights of humanity. 

We croſſed the river St. Laurence, in order to get 
to the town, and ſurely ung ud exceed the plea · 
ſantneſs of the ſituation. It is built on a ſandy decli- 
vity, on which there is guſt ground enough to contain 
the town, if ever it ſhould come to 
preſent it is very inconſiderable. It is ſurrounded 
with every thing that can render a place at once rich and 
pleaſant z and the river, which is a mile over, waters 
Its foundations. Beyond this we were preſented with 
moſt beautiful proſſ of cultivated lands, extremely 


fertile, and crowned with all the beauties of the crea- 


tion. A little below, and on the ſame fide of the 
river- where the town is fituated, two other rivers fall 
into the main ſtream. of St. Laurence, and this is the 
reaſon why the town is called Three Rivers. | 
Above, and almoſt at an equal diſtance, begins the 
lake of St. Peter, which is about ten miles broad, and 
twe 
the proſpe& on that fide, and the ſun-beams | 
the water. This -lake, which is no more than a 
widening of the river, | 
It is probable en , that theſe. rivers have, in a 
courſe of years, worn away the low moving earth on 


which: they ' flowed; and this will appear the more 


or. II. No. 69. 


they could have wiſhed, for their religious 
did not attract the notice of the heathen ſavages 


{now take notice how the 


bears have concealed themſelves. 


be large, for at | or 
devil more propitious. They never deſire their Dae 


nty in length. Thus there is nothing to 8 | 
in| 


receives ſeveral ſtreams into it. | 
The feaſt is not like many others, where th 
[obliged to eat up every thing, for here they 

) | aore great ſobriety, to ſtrengthen i 
ble, when we confider the ſtate of the lake St. He 


amends, here are large ; os of fiſh, which are 
taken in great numbers. '' Near theſe rivers they do not 
reckon above a thouſand inhabitatits, but a 
daily increaſing ; for the iron mines, which ſurround 
the town, have become a vaſt' ſource of wealth, and 
have brought many people to ſettle there. The ſitua- 
tion of the place renders it of great importance, and 
therefore it is no wonder that ſuch reſpect ſhould 
have been paid to it by European princes. There are 
both nuns and monks here, with ſeveral-churches ; 
moſt of theſe are under the direction of the Jeſuits. 
In all other reſpects, the town is well governed, ac- 
cording to the laws of France; and men live 
peaceably in it, who chuſe to attend to thoſe duties in- 
8 on them as members of civil ſociety. a} 
his city owes its origin to the great concourſe of 
Indians of different nations, who 8 this place, 
eſpecially at the beginning of the firſt t of the 
colony. Vaſt numbers of perſons reſorted to it by 
means of theſe rivers, which are navigable a | 
way up into the country. The fituation of the Lan 
joined to the great trade carried on at it, made ſome 
rench to ſettle here, and the vicinity of the river 
Somell induced the governor to build a fort here, 


o 


where a good garriſon is conſtantly kept. Here the 
Jefuits did all they could to pr the Chriſtian _ 
religion, but they met with many obſtacles. The In- 


dians came down in large bodies, and deſtroyed the 
new ſettlers ; ſo that the French families were obliged 
to go to a place far below the town, on the banks of 
the river, which has been fince called Cap de la Ma- 
delaine, and that name it retains to this dax. 
The Jeſuits did not ſucceed in this their miffion as 
ments 
. Theſe 
_ are dull of apprehenſion, and therefore it is dif- 
fieult to make any impreſſion upon them. 4, 
We have already taken notice of the manner in 
which they hunt the poor innocent beayers ; we muſt 
proceed when they exerciſe 
To hunt the bear is a gong == pat fm. among the 
l heir chiefs fixes the time for the 
ſport. He invites all the hunters, and he does it with 
great ceremony and formality. As ſoon as the invita- 
tion is given, thete follows a faſt of ten days, during 
which the hunters muſt tafte no more than what is 


ey affign for this ridiculous faſt is, that the 
ſpirits may be induced to diſcover the places where the 
deed, exrry hte perfiion igher, for they nn 
aeed, carry their ſuperſtition higher, for they cut their 
fleſh in ſeveral parts, in order to make their 


or god to tell them how to overcome the bears, hut 
on y to be informed where they are concealed. There | 
is ſomething in this practice either manly or proud: 
manly, becauſe they would embrace an opportunity of 
ſhewing their dexterity, by exerting their, manual 
powers; and proud, becauſe they tell the object of 
their 23238 they only want to encounter their 
enemy the bear, without depending on his aſſiſtance 
for Seng 6s £0 through with the enterprize. © 
The faſt being ended, and the place of hunting 
fixed, the chief, who is appointed to conduct it, gives 


a grand repaſt to all who' are to be of the p 

none dares to preſume to come to it till he has Heft 
bathed, that is to fay, waſhed himſelf in the river, be 
the cold ever ſo ſevere, provided the ice can be broken. 


- 


are 
| 2 for the chace. © 
who does the henours of the feaſt touches no- 


* 
* 


; * T. RA ES ,THROY GH AMERICA. 
thing; his whole employment, While zhe others are at [wort in the {fame manner, and ſo on every day while 
mer oegaſionz. The feaſt concludes. with an invoca: ||; As ſoqn as a bear is killed the huntſman places his 

tion off the. ſpirits: of; the departed bears. > Tb ; then] [lighted Pip and blows the FV 
ſet out on their march, bedaubed with” black, and pipe fu ee et this facnie tithe conjuring hi- 
- ITS if for war, amiqſt. W ans.of the {pirit to hold ng reſentment for the infult done to his 
9h village 0; Thus ain 39 4612 Polk ee ech and tg, be propitious to him in his future hunt- 
' thele nations han war t and. an. alliance with a. good [fing, Rut as the ſpirit makes no anſwer, the lunti- 
hunter is more coveted than with a famous War- Iman, to know whether his prayers. are heard, cuts 
rigs, as hunting furniſhes the hols farily with, food [{off the inner (kin fro whder the animal, which he 
and raiment, beyond which the Indians never ex- keeps till his return to the village, when all theſe 
tend their care; but go one is looked upon as a great-[[{kins are thrown into the fire, after many invocations 
hunter, unleſs he has killed twelve large beaſts. in one, nd much ceremony. If rheſe happen to crackle and 
* J s ſhticel up, which no doubt they will do, it is looked 
Theſe people have tig advantages over us with re: upon as an infallible fign that the fouls, of the bears 
2 to hunting; for, in the firſt place, nothing ſtops are ſatisfied ; if otherwiſe, they imagine the fouls of 
hem, neither thickets, ditebes, torrents, polts, hoer] the bears hawe a reſentment againſt them, and that the - 
E go always ſtraight forward, in the di- 17 ear ſomething will be unpropitious to them, 
recteſt line. pollible. & the ſecond place, there: are at leaſt till ſome means, are found to reconcile them, 
few, or perhaps no animals but what they will take || for they have a remedy for every thing. 
by Peel ef ot. Some. have. been ſeen running in] The hunters .make good cheer whilft the hunting 
the villages, driving ten or. a, dozen of bears hefare laſts, and if it be ever ſo little ſucceſsful, bring home 
them with a ſwiteh, Jike, 2. flock, of ſheep, and the |[[enough. to regzle their friends, and to ſupport their 
nimbleſt deer i nen tore fiſt than they. Bab des al families conſiderable time. To fee the reception 
though the hunter reaps; very little benefit from the given them, the praiſes with which they are loaded, 
ace, yet that is not all, for they are obliged to make and their own air of ſelf-ſatisfaftion and applauſe, one 
latge-preſents to the chiefs, who remain at home; and [| would imagine them returning from ſome grand ex- 
were he to refiſe.to. do this, he would have his pro- {[pedition, loaded with the ſpoils of a. conquered army. 
perty torn. from him by the rapacious hand of _ lawleſs Indeed they confider the killing of bears as the nobleſt 
Oer.“ It is however allowed him, in the diſtribu- action a man can do, which is not much to be won- 
tion of What he has gaught, to begin with his own dered at, ſeeing they ſerve them for food and cloathing. 
> family. Thus we found theſe people at firſt very At their return home, the perſon who commanded 
finple in their manners, but after, they became ac- the hunting orders the largeſt bear to be dreſſed, 
, quazated with the Europeans, they loſt much of that having firſt finged off the hair, as we do with h 
mplicity, and became daily more cunning and kna-J}T hey are obliged by their religion to eat up the whole 
vin. Thus we find, that notwithſtanding the vaſt remains; for whatever is left uneaten is conſidered as 
nefits commerce is of to a nation, or to any people, {fan affront to the ſpirit whom they worthip. This! 
when properly improved, yet when made a bad uſe of, ||feaft is the moſt execrable that can be 3 for 
it degenerates to mean ſelfiſhneſs, and creates a narrow- they frequently cat till they are ready to burſt, for 
nels 3 + oct an de: Ihich fome 4 them often ſuffer much, being thrown 
The ſeaſon, for unting is in winter. Theſe ani- into fevers. and other diſor dess. 


mals are then concealed. in ls of tre 
in. which, if they happen to fall, they make themſelves 


a den with the roots, the entry of Which they ſtop up 


ith pine branches, by Which means they are perfeftly 
= Theltered from all the 5 05 of the 1 — 


| Ae ſtill in ſufficient, they make a hole in the 
ground, 0 88. great care to ſtop the mouth well when 
once they ace entered. Some have been ſeen couched 
in their dens Io as to be hardly perceivable, even when 
examined very nearly; but in whatever manner the 
bear is lodged, he never once quits his apartments 
during the winter; and ſtrange as this may appear, it 
Þ paſt all manner of doubt. It is no leſs certain, that | 
he lays up no manner of proviſion, and, conſequently, | 
he muſt of; neceſſity live all that time without food or 


the hollow trunks of trees, 


+ 


10 


FFF 
when he is hungry, or after being wounded. They, 
however, uſe abundance of precaution in approaching 
him. They ſeldom attack the men; they run away 
at the fight of one, and a dog will drive them a great 


way before him. If therefore they were every where 


as in Canada, one might eaſily ſay in words as a ce- 
lebrated traveller, that the bear dreads the traveller, 
and not the traveller the bear. They cut in July, 


and then they become extremely tame; and at that 
time his fleſh is ſo fickly and difagreeable, that even 


the Indians, who have not the moſt delicate ſtomachs, 
and who often eat ſuch things as would make a Eu- 
ropean ſhudder, will hardly touch it. Who ſhould 
imagine that an animal of this nature, and of ſo un- 


1 


1 5 Some have amuſed us with ſtories of his ſub- 
ſiſting by licking his paws, but of this there is no cer- 
tainty. Thus much is certain, that ſome have been kept | 
70 pp for à whole winter, without having any 
ching to eat or drink given them, and at the end of fix | 
months, they have been found as fat as at the beginning. 

It is no doubt furprifing enough, that an animal, 
Yrovided with ſo warm a fur, and which is far from 
having a delicate b ſhould take Poſe Precau- 

ion againſt the cold than any others. This ſhould 
ſerve to. convince us, that we ought never to form our 
Judgment of things by appearances, and thatevery one 

| 5 ie beſt judge of his own wants. There is there- 
re but little hu neceſſary to catch the.bear;. the 
point is only to find his burrow, and the places where 
- 5 r haunt. When the huntſmen imagine they are 

near ſuch a place, they turn themſelves into a large 
circle, ſometimes a mile in circumference, more or 
les, according to the. number of ſportſmen. They 

then move onwards, driving neater and nearer, ever) 


1 


Nee 


one trying as he advances, to diſcover the retreat of 
ome bear. By theſe means, if there are any at all in 


Jan humour, that it 
{ This is the effect of jealouſy. 


covered with vines, which riſe to the t 
trees, he makes no difficulty of climbi . | 
of them; but ſhould a hunter difcover him, it would 


y an appearance, ſhould grow leaner in one month, 
than by faking the whole winter? Tt is not ſurpriſing 


. 
PA 


chat in this ſeaſon he ſhould be ſo fierce, or in ſo ill 


+ 


| would be dangerous to meet him. 


This ſeaſon being over, he recovers His fleſh, to 


{which nothing contributes more than the fruit he eats 


in the woods, of which he is yery greedy. He is par- 
ticular! fond of grapes, and as all the foreſts are 

of the higheſt 
ng up in queſt 


coſt him his life, After having thus fed a good while 


ton fruits, his fleſh becomes extremely delicious, and 


continues fo till the ſpring. However, it is always 
attended with one fault, namely, its being too oily, ſo 


that unleſs great moderation is uſed in eating, it cer-- 


tainly. occaſions a dyſentery.” It is 'moreover very 
nouriſhing, and a bear's cub is at leaſt nothing infe- 
rior to lamb. If bear-hunting was properly attended 
to, the fleſh of that animal might become a valuable 
article of commerce, and bring much money to thoſe 


concerned in it. 


this ſpace, they are certain of diſeovering them, for 


the Ge a expert ferrets. Next day they, go. to 
Za x b * i 
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We ſet out from the Three Rivers, and 
e ſet out T | 
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TRAY Eb A © 


oy e lake St. Peter, wal 1 the 
; a e 1 3 urney ant Ll Tel [ear 
&Y Are. re Aled, 1e Ge Fe being 1ll ſtrong 
he ough PH 5 ; W Fr 5 the 11 

it Fran is, 
Meck: 1 5 „ Peter, where, there 


e eth) Il 
's the TI 1 fall of ſmall. "ants, named after the 


8 N 8 1 Richlieu. 
t nal Richlieu. 
| 5 be Mans,” Tivers, and the * whole or e country; 
: 4 of I 0 OR FRE. jt 27 85 iſlands 

ab t mile, at. their breadths are un- 
va 1 In ee for Wa of dern. oe, 5 — 
. wr and elks, for 6: agreed. in a ſurprifing 
bucks, and it Is Kilt far fr om being ſcarce, — 4 that 
the large beaſts have Aae There are alſo 
Taught excellent fiſh in the river. St. Nenn En 
larly towards its mouth. 157 70 2 they make holes the 
Tx Ge ice, through which, they let down 1 98 . ,Or 


3: 443 te 


fathoms lon 5 theſe are neyer drawn | 
e lines mo commonly taken here 755 7 


orts, but all uſeful, Md "any. of, them ta to 
wy after Haying been Wo 1 d. "The to 7 of St. 
Francis, to judge o e trees. 921 produce, 


ſeem to he. extremely eule and well cultivated. . The 

planters, owe! are very ei and ſome of them 
12200 be e to a ſtate of -indigence, did not the 
trade they, carry on with the 91 7 their a] | | 


elp in ſome meaſure to ſapport 5 
Runs Indians We are now! 8 of A e 
re ſome Algo lgonquins, an 


Abenaquies, te > whom 
à tribe called the Wolves, probably. on account-of the 
heſe people lived 


ferceneſs of their diſpoſition, 
formerly-in the rovince.of New-York, ;but they were: 
griven. 357 by e Engliſh, ; nd Tettled ear; A "ſmall 
1 1 which falls 7 into St. Lawrence... They now! 
| Yee on the banks of, the river St. F nCis, about fix! 
wok from it, fllirig wel the lake of St. Peter. This 
| Ro is very delightful, but the Indians have no relifh 
r 33 and their huts” ſerve to Gelernt ra- 
n embelliſn it., . Here ji 2 
1 5 8 bb d by Indians, w 125 have. Park converted to the! 
Chriſtian * and eſe opens are very docile and; 

; natu 
"Here we were regaled with the |} Juice 'of * the maple, 
this being the ſeaſon for its flowering. It is extremely 
delicious, has a pleaſant coolneſs; is exceedingly whole-/ 
ſome, and the manner of extraQting 1 It is very ſimple. 
When the 1 to aſcend, they pierce the trunk 


of the tree, aft by means of a bit © Mood, which is 
inſerted in it, and alon ong 14 pb it flows 2s "through a} 
* into a Veſſel lac der i It. n ore er to 3 
re an abundant 4195. there muſt 'be much ſnow on 
the ground, with froſty mig nights, a a ſerene iky. In 
goings as the fap thitketis the flow abates, and i in 

e ſame proportion ceaſes ſoon after, _ 

It is eaſy to gueſs, that. after fuch à 
he may be called its 
weak, and yet many of mem gather ſtrength, and' 
continue ſeveral years. They would do better to let 
them reſt one year to gather freſh vw, ard in which! 
caſe there would be much more liquor. But after it 
is wholly drained it is ordered to go down, , and! 
| Lo extremely uſeful for many Rr, 5H 

The liquor of the ma le is tolerably clear, though 
nber whitiſh ; and let the quantity drank be ever 1o 
— or the party ever ſo much heated, it is quite 

rmleſs, . The reaſon. is, it is entirely free from that 
" erudity which occafions pleurifies, but has, on the 
contrary, a balſamic quality, which ſwertens the blood, 
and'a certain ſalt that pre reſerves its warmth. It neyer 
eryſtalizes, but when t has been kept A conſiderable 
time, it becomes an excellent vinegar. 

II is very probable” that the Indians,” ho are Well 
acquainted with the Virtues of all their plants, have at 
all times, as well as at this day, made Conſtaht uſe of 
this liquor, but we are certain the you ignore of 
making 4 fugar froth it, Which ifle Europeans have 
taught them. The method of making! this fugar ; is; 
to Ie the liquor boil till it takes à ſufficient confiſtence, | 


when OED of its 8 accord, . the inix- 
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tor Indians who have no deferifing arms,. 
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The other is al 


Il; 


| of; them was the pariſh church, 
I the women and children. The 


„ I 


2.5 1 e ier but they muſt be very 
ann gar-be a 5 and to 


= The | a * t in the proceſs 1 1s, to Fr 


ſt till 2 h as 
it is clarified... 0 ao 


„This act when. made 2 care, which it cer- | 
tainly requires, is N A5 e and does not 
burn the | /D manpſa@uring it 

is don at a little > CXPENce wy has been W e be 
. hat it is impo ible to refine, it in the fame 
manner as the ſugat- 2 from the canes; but 
there ſeems no reaſon for ſuch a notion, 85 is very 
certain, that whe it comes out.of the hands of the 
Indians, it.is preferyed. much better than the ee 

i India iſlands. 4 Yor! l a8 

The lane · tree, the cherry-iee the a W wal- 
ee of ſeveral kinds, alſo yield 7 from 
which ſugars; are made, but theſe are not ſo 75 as 
that of = dome, 1 0 that 
made of the ath, but it is rather ſcarce... as would 
hardly have 4 to have CPE 40 8 what 
Virgi SIN, - when, he is predicti LE 

lag 


e r aurea querct ſudabunt 5 
hone 77 — 5 R 32h i 


x; came, 4 by way 
aurence, A little above 
St. re and on the 7 or with St. Francis | 


iſlands 2 ing juſt in their tor terve 
them of — gle. agg. 


ace of retreat, and to of in am 
but after thi de pals was Fel: by; a "hel = 
at the mou 


of the river, they came er 
both above and below, and made their ure ic on 


che ſide of Ste Franris, herd they found the fame 
conveniĩences for pillaging, and ann ee 
populous village, 


cruelties too horrible to relate. 

From thence they ſpread themſelves all over the co- 
lony, ſo that in order to defend the inhabitants from 
their fu 9 there was a neceſſity of bu ling in every 
Pariſh a kind of fort, Where the planters N other 
lettlers might take ſhelter on the firſt alarm. 1 n theſe 
rwo. centinels were kept night and day, and in every 
one of them ſome field pieces, as well to keep thie 
enemy at a diſtaneg, as to advertiſe the inhabitants to 
be on their guard, or give the ſignal for ſuccour. : Theſe 
forts were no, more than fo. many, redoubts; in each 
and huts erected for 
e. ſe were ſufficient to ah 
tect the r it does not that ever an 
W were taken by the e : n 
y have even don taker the trouble t to bl 0 

, and were ſtill more tardy to attack them Wit 
The one is too, dangerous an enterprize 
who. are 


Mok, 
© 


not fond. of We bought bein much | 
mote from their mak- 

ing war. But 4 fant ape, As muſt 
not be omitted. In 1690, the ſavages, having learned 

that Madam de Vercheres Was * almoſt alone in one 
of theſe 29 2 approached it, and put Wee 25 2 
poſture of getting over the palit 25 | ulket- 
ſhot, which were fired at them very e drove 
them to a diſtance, but th { inftantly returned. They 


were again repulſed ; and what added to their aſtoniſh= 


ment, they could only diſcover a woman, whom 


met wherever they went. This was Madam de ya! 
cheres, Who appeared as  undiſmayed as if ſhe 
been in a numerous garriſon. © The .hapep of the ſa- 
vages, in the beginning, of reducing with eaſe a place 
unprovided with men to defend it, made them 1 2 
ſeveral times to the charge, but the I ady conſtant! 
pulſed them. She continued to % nd herſelf f 
days, with a valourand preſence of mind which wo! 
have do * honour, to. n old Warrior; and. ſhe at 
length 1 dn t e enemy to „ for fear of bav- 
ing heiß jerome y l been 
repulſed 


ff, full of 


ed by a woman 
= + el . by tieceflity, 


[Tlie was an inflarice of le. 
but ſendom met 


Tw ç Jer afterwards there adplared Ag ert 
of theſe ſavages, hut more numerous than the fofmer, 
and this was Wei the le were at work in the 
fields. The ſavages finding them fityated'in this man- 
ner, quite 8 5 ſeized them one after another, 
and then marched towards the fort. The 4 
of the lord of the manor was about two hundred 
diſtant from it. At the firſt is heard the" thir 56 
get into the fort ; the Indians ollowed her, and one 
them came up with her juſt as ſhe had got her 
foot upon the threſhold ; but having laid hold of her 
3 Handkerchief ſhe had abont her neck, ee way, and 
ſe into the fort, ſhutting the gat hind' ber. 
_— not a foul in the f 'befides” F por 
ſoldier, their 


othe women, who at tlie fig 
kuſbands, whom they ſaw juſt bound 425 led away 


riſonets, raiſed moſt lamentable'cries ;' but the young | 


ady did not loſe either courage or 
| She began with taking off her head-dreſs, bound up 
| Her hair, erred, net on à coat and hat, and locked up all the 
and weep er e not fail of 

S fell ip a 0 the enemy. After this the fixed 
A cannon, mr ſeveral muſkets, and ſhewing herſelf 
| with” Ber dier, ſometimes in one redou 
in another, and changing her dreſs from 


preſence of mind. 


who was at fore diſtance, came to her relief, releaſed 
the prifoners, and drove the f. 
another inſtance of female valo ct will ever 

© honour to the ſex. It was not 4 mad or a'raſh 


| ly 
OT, equal to the Till of the, 


away. Here 


to throw away her life; it was a prudent ftep| 


areſt gener 


ach 77 „ Profernes of ind. and courage in diſtreſs, 
Are more than armies to procure ſucceſs. . 


_ We ſhall Torr ag of the weil wh by 


8 Wi 2 

time kt: che ho 2 den. with legs and a 
& a flag; th , wither and upper part of 

he A h 8 8 hair; the head is about] 
two feet long, which he es fotward; and which}; 


gives the animal à very aukward appearance. Elis 
muzzle is thick, and bending on the up 25 part like 
that of a camel; aud his noflelg 4 are ſo wide, that one! 
may with caſe thrift his hand into them.” Laftly, his 
antlers are full as lofig as thoſe of a ſtag, and are much 
more ſpreading ; they ate branching and flat like thoſe! 
of a doe, and are new every year; but it does n 

ear that they have any mark to denote the age 

| The colour of the elk's or is of 2 1 
mixed with a dark red, and it falls off as 40 rn 
 Sdvances ini age. Its fleſh is of A1 
light and nbupithit for the * Who live fre. 


Pele Fan 


The Indiar Forks the elk a8 a: beat of good[} 
vine, ant elieve that won Who ak often of 
mem ma a long life; it is qt art gi 'contrai 

with the bear, for they never dy to dream of the v4 
' Ercatures but when the Huntitig ſeaſon is a pproiching. Ire 
There is a very; divertin 2 80 among the Indians, 
75 x great ek of fo ttienitrous a $45, 020 tlie reſt ate 


like pifmires in 2 57 wn cha them. His legs, fay 
they, are ſs lon that eight fert deep i Vin ſnow is n 
ne 0 hint. 18 18 18 proof a t aft wagner bf 
al le has a fort 955 Arif, zroceeding from 
| ws 9 which he ut ſes in the fame manner as we 
Us Gurt. 20 ways Aren ded, by a va number o 
who korb bis court, and who La er him all the 
ices, why Gn. - 
eee pier of cela ante 6 feeds 6h 
| fra fdft; * "and n W Wifust heg a 55 Bark 
17 1 5 38 yer) 


105540 


. 


Idiately; but when 


1 the 


I the diſcove 


ble rr 1 


1 Togo 5 


er. 


and 
| = other, anos a 
time to time, kept continually firing, till the governor, || 


fob * to the elk, he. 


; BY 3 


1 


Ind chat ca on full as cruel a war againſt hi 
33 e t 


in form, as they o on 


AVE THROUGH 4 1 11 6A. ; 


ey» 


. be 21g We het 1 ie 3 
3 is any thing to ws on. This © dt a 


for hunting them, except it happens tha 2 
firength enough to melt Fs ſnow ; for the rat van 
__ nd of cruſt on the ſurface in the night, the e 
Who is a heavy animal, breaks it wich his forked = 
and with great difficulty extricates himſelf. 

this time, and, above all, when the ſnow is not 
it is difficult to get near him, at leaſt without —.— 
for when he is wounded, he is furious; and will re. 
fe boldly on the huntſman, and es an | 

The huntſmen, in or; to eſcax 

him their coats, on which he . * cont ven- 
geance, whilft the huntſman be dang ſelf behind 
ſome tree, is taking proper meaſures to diſpatch him, 


The elk goes always at a hand-trot, but ſuch as equals 
the ſwifteſt ſpeed” of the buffalo, and will hold out a 
great while. He falls down upon his knees to cat, 


drink, and ſleep, and the have a notion that he has 

whe bane in 1 his ak ,which late dh rey, nd powder, © 
n in bro ve 

to women in labour. . Wk abate * 

The moſt nos of nations of Canada have 

of hunting this animal, 


a Wa 

very-fimple and free from $5 or 
The pron Brite into two bands, one em 
barks in canoes, keep at a proper diſtance from 


rey lrg e the two , 


th _ * 5 1 
ee als rſt n f 122 
ground; then Yo huntſinen let looſe their dogs, and 
raiſe all the elks within the bounds of this ſemicitele. 
Theſe they Arive into the lake or river, which 


of which 2 the 
wich remain on ſhore, 


110 fooner enter, than they ate ſhot at by thoſe in the 
| canes, and the ſhot ſeldom miſſes, ſo that few of them 
Jever eſcape. There are ſeveral other ways of hunting 


| mn: One they. Oe ry HT Ou. thoſe Juſt men» 


But the elk hat other eneniies befides the Indians, 


ge 


up and bens on bY 


Jneck, round which he 7 5 bis long tail, and then 


cuts bis ju r: the elk has no means of th 
this tuin Ay retiring to the water the dene 
is ſeized By tk is pions Kody hp 15 


who cannot endure Me water, ger his bold imme- 
the water is at a great 7 
deſtroys the elk befofe he reaches it. This 2 | 
who does not polleſs the ſenſe of ſmelling very acutely 
takes three foxes along with him, whom he ends on 
: the Je preg they have got ſcent of an 
lei two of them p lace ther ves by his fide, and 
the third make ſport being 4 8 all three ma- 
nage matters ſo well, 7 harafting and plaguing the 
omg that Var! compe bo to 2$0 to the place. 2 
they have left the 2 Py with whom they after 
wards ſettle 7 5 dividing their prey. 

Another wile of the carcajou, in order to ſeize his 
Preys is to pub, up into a tree, where, couched along 
ome _ proje Ging branch, he waits till an elk os, 
ad ps upon hm the moment he comes within his 


in W is much the fame with ours in 


vi . in e 11 Rag ae "rk 


Tt 82. not appea 

diſtur bance ; Hp K leaf they d Pl not make war . | 
* is 

n, an N ome- 


the. bear and the 

1 11 the colour of its 
dar bf 8 Ibis creature is not ſo 
7 of the 055 or "ale 6h Gu 

in ſwiftneſs 

1 57 ep on rs Dia . 
probably flying from 
lately perceiv ing he was 
„ Be 1 — 200 one Tip; into the 


_— 


t with, the. c 


: Ul e rein deer, 
N ö * 


hich 
one of 


not in a 17 SIP . 


river: : 


LNA VE Ls. HO 8 H A M E R 18 A. 


t with the ſame celerity, 


— they, Gran ep having done ſo ; 'fome 


buran — — 1 any 

: — motions and — — 5 — mn 
- Amal is hichly eſteemed, and his true country 

has not m 


river! 


—— ded to, for 
— oung as they come in their way; ſo tha 
numbers have been much thinned; Indeed it is pro- 
bable that, if this ptactice is continued, they will ei- 
ther extirpate the whole race of theſe animals, or drive 
them to ſuch a diſtance as they will not be able to fol- 

them. 67 £67 AE 3 1 2. 
_ the-ſoutherti and weſtern parts of Canada, the 
honting moſt in vogue. is that of the buffalo, which is 
performed in the following manner 
The huntſmen draw up in four lines, forming a 
very. large ſquare, and begin with ſetting the graſs on 
fire; that being very dry and rank at this ſeaſon. 
They afterwards advance in proportion, as the fire 

ets round, cloſing their ranks as they go. The 
uffaloes, who are extremely timorous of fire, always 
run away, till at laſt they find themſelves ſo hemmed 
in, and ſo cloſe. to one another, that a ſingle beaſt 
ſeldom eſcapes. It frequently happens, that one com- 
pany, of theſe hunters will bring home fifteen hundred 


. 7 8 


or two thouſand buffaloes; but before they ſet out, 
they agree on the places where they are to Bunt; and 
this is done in order to avoid diſputes. There are 
penalties inflicted on thoſe ho break through this 
regulation, as well as. for thoſe who quit their poſts, 

Þ as to give the buffaloes an opportunity of eſcaping. 
{The pains and penalties are, that the perſon. offending 
muſt be ſtripped naked, his arms uſed in war taken 
from him, and his hut thrown down. The chief is 
ſubject to this law as. well as the reſt; and any one 
who would rebel againſt it, would be in danger of 


Xindling a civil war, which would not be eaſily ex- 
„Ibe buffaloes of Canada are larger than in other 


aces; his horns are ſhort, black, and low ; there 
is a great rough beard under the muzzle, and a tuft 
of hair on the crown of his head, 1 falling over 
his eyes, gives, him a moſt hideous ; | 
of the body is covered with a black fur, in great eſti- 
mation; and the fleece of one of theſe creatures fre- 
quentl L eight pounds. This animal has a 
* eſt, the crupper pretty thin, the tail extremely 
ſhort, and ſcarce any neck at all; but the head is 
large. He is very fearful, and runs away as ſoon as 
he hears any one approach him; and one dog will 
make a whole herd of a He has a v 
delicate and quick ſcent; in order to approach 
him without being perceived, near enough to ſhoot 
him, the hunter muſt take care not to have the wind of 
him. When he is wounded, he groans grievoully, 
and, if he is able, will turn 7 05 the hunters. He is 
equally dangerous when tlie female buffalo has young 
ones, newly brought forth. The fleſh is good, but 
only that of the female is eaten, the other being hard 
and tough. As to their hides, there are none better 
in the known world; for they are eaſily dreſſed, and 
although exceeding ſtrong, are as ſoft as the fineſt 
hamm leather. T he Indians make bucklers of them, 
but great numbers of the ſkins are fold to the Eu- 
„ , / N28 
The moſt common animal at preſent, in the fre- 
.quented parts of Canada, is the roe-buck, which dif- 
1225 but little from ours, He is ſaid to ſhed tears when 
he is attacked by the hunters. When young, his 
Akin is ſtriped with different colours, but afterwards 
.the hair falls off, and other hair, like that of animals 
of the ſame nature in different parts of the world, grows 
Ss eee os rar Babes ates, Fact 
This | T 


C 


were going out on an expedition, 


young till they are able to 
conducts e e $i bt cotth 
In Canada are vaſt numbers of wolves, or rather 


4 


are a fort of natural hunters, for live u 
ſo that their b 
very good eating; their furs and ſkins are both well. 


pect. The reſt] 


creature is far from being fierce, he is cafily 


houſes. The ſeminary and pariſh 


3 


Bat 
tamed, and-ſems to be .a great lover of mankind. 
The tame female retires to the woods when ſhe is in 


rut, and when ſhe has had the male, returns to her 
maſter's houſe. When the time of bringing forth 
comes, ſhe returns once more to the woods, where 
ſhe remains ſome days with her young, and after that 
returns to ſnew herſelf to her maſter. She viſits her 
follow her, and then ſhe 


creatures more like cats than wolves. Theſe creatures 


n What 


1s "W ite, and 


— 


animals they can catch. Their 


known in Europe, for this is one of the ſineſt furs in 
any part of the province. They have likewiſe a ſort 
of black foxes, which live in the northern mountains, 
and their ſkins are much eſteemed. Theſe, how- 
ever, are ſeldom found, and they are inferior to thoſe 
in Ruſſia. Their hares and rabbets are the ſame as 
thoſe in Europe, and ſo are many of their other 
animals. 7 1 ries 2 

March 23. We ſet out from St. Francis, and next 
day we arrived at Montreal. With reſpect to this 
city, it is well ſituated for commerce, but the proſpect 
from it is far from being delightful. Nothing can be 
more diſmal than the univerſal whiteneſs that takes 
place, when the ſnow covers the ground. Some of 


the ground near the town is well cultivated; and there 


are ſeveral plantations well laid out. The iſland- of 
Montreal, which is in the centre of this country, is 
ren leagues in length, from caſt to weſt, and near the 
ſame in breadth. . The mountain whence it receives 
its name, and which has two ſummits of unequal 
height, is ſituated almoſt in the middle, between its 
two extremities, and only at the diſtance of near 
2 a mile from the ſhore, on which Montreal is 
unit, | 
called Villa Maria by its foun- 


This city was firſt 
ders; but it has never obtained the ſanction of this 
name in conyerſation, and holds place only in public 
acts, and amongſt the lords proprietors of it, who 
will not call it by any other. Theſe lords are not 
only proprietors of the city, but alſo of the whole 
inland; and they are in general very rich. This is the 
fruit of. the induſtry. of theſe lords proprietors of this 
iſland ; and to this it is owing that the place. is ſo 
|. The ſtreets of Montreal are well laid out, and the 
{houſes are greatly enlarged of late years to what they 
were formerly. The beauty of the fields around it 
inſpire a certain chearfulneſs, of which every one is 
perfectly ſenfible. It is not fortified, there being only 
a ſingle pallifadoe, with baſtions, and in a very indif- 
ferent condition. It is not above forty years when 
there were no fortifications to this city, ſo that the 
improvements of late have been carried on with great 
rapidity... There was ſome years fince a project for 
walling it round, but the inhabitants would not con- 
tribute towards it, ſo that it ſtill lays in a defenceleſs 
ſtate; but probably neceſſity will oblige them to carry 
on the works. Ny Tags 


Montreal is of a quadrangular form, fituated _ 


the banks of the river, which riſing gently, divides 
the city into the upper and lower towns; ch we 


could perceive the aſcent from the one to the other. 
| The hoſpital, royal magazines, and places of arms, 
are in the lower town; Which is alſo the quarter in 


1 


which the merchants, for the moſt part, have their | 


lar) ih church, the con- 
vent of the Realliſts, the jeſuits, the daughters of th 
congregation, , the governor, and moſt of the civi 
officers, live in the upper town. Beyond à ſmall 
ſtream, coming from the north-weſt, and which ter- 
minates the city on this fide, we came to a few houſes, 
and the General Hoſpital; and turning to the righit, 
beyond the Reallifts, whoſe convent js at the ex- 
mity of the city; on the ſame ſide there is a kind. of 


ſuburb beginning to be built, which will in time be 
YET EGO „ 4h. 24 en A. 


— 


vate perſon, called 


difficulties were capable of diverting from the good 


2 TRAVELS THROUGH AM ENA 


The convent belonging fo che jefuits is extreme 
ſmall, but their church is large and well built. The 


ehe ee numetous. The ſeminary is in the 
centre of the town, and they ſeem to have thought 
more of rendering it ſolid and commodious than mag- 
nificent. It communicates with the pariſh chasch, 
which has more the air of a cathedral than that at 
Quebec. Divine worſhip is celebrated here with a 


. modeſty and dignity which _—_— the ſpectators 


with an awful notion of that 


who is worſhipped 
in it. POET! A 


many good works fince they were firſt ſettled. The 
viſit the fick in the hoſpital, dreſs their wounds an 
ſores, ſpending moſt of their time in performing acts 
of charity. They are poor, and yet there is no ap- 
zearance of this in their hall or yards, which are 
88 and _ furniſ ng Nor has _ 1 
any appearance of poverty; for it is handſome, an 
rich) tis That houſe alſo is a much better 
ature than one could expect to meet with in this 
rt of the world; but for all that, theſe good women 
1 but ill fed, having a very ſcanty allowance, al- 
though they do much good in waiting on the ſick, 
and lugruckiag the ignorant in the Svciplis'of re- 
* | n 
0 The General Hoſpital owes its foundation to a pri- 
| 8 who aſſociated with fe- 
veral pious perſons, not only for this good work, but 
alſo to provide ſchoolmaſters for the country pariſhes, 
who ſhould | 
the boys, as the davghters of the congregation did with 


regard to the girls. But this worthy ſociety was foot 
diſſolved ; ſome being called off by their private con- 
cerns, and others by their natural inconſtancy, ſo 


that Charron was left alone to manage the work b 
himſelf. As ſudden diſappointments only ſerve to 
invigorate great minds, ſo this worthy. perſon was 
not diſcouraged ; he had begun a good work, and 


was reſolved to leave nothing undone to fee it accom- | 


Gd. | 

The firſt thing he did was to ſubſcribe a conſiderable 
fum of money himſelf, and, through his perſuaſions, 
many perſons in power did the ſame. He built z 
houſe, afſembled maſters and nurſes, and men took 
pleaſure in aiding and impowering one who ſpared 
neither his money nor his labour, and whom no 


defign. Laſtly, before his death, which Happened in 
1719, he had the confolation to ſee his proje 

all Gor of miſcarrying, at leaſt with 
fiſtence. This bunt is à good plain building, and 


te church a very handſome one. The ſchoolmaſters 
are ſtill on no ſolid foundation in the pariſhes, and 


the prohibition made by the court of their wearing 


an uniform dreſs, and of taking fingle vows, may | 
= l failing effects of the drunkenneſs of theſe barbarians. 


poſſibly occaſion this project to miſcarry. 


Between the iſland. of Montreal, and the continent 
thers, and fiſters, ſeizing one another by the ears, and 


on the north fide, is another ifland, about twen 
miles long, and fix in breadth. This was at fir; 
called the Ile of Montmaſny, after a governor general 


of that name; but being afterwards given to the je- 
ſuits, it is now called the Iſle of Jefus, though it does 
not belong to that ſociety, they having parted with it 


to the biſhop and clergy of Quebec, who have begun 


to parcel it out into lantations, and ſettle inhabitants 


on it. Theſe new ſettlers have been very induſtrious, | 
and as the foil is good, there is no doubt but they | 
will be amply” repaid for their trouble. It was for 
| wn with wood, but that has 
been cut don, and fold at a conſiderable advantage; 
the profits arifing from it having enabled theni to go 
| through with the work, - - NY, 


the moſt n 


+ 4 1 


1 & 


| 


: convent of the Realliſts is more ſpacious, and their 


The houſe of the daughters of the congregation, | 
though one of the largeſt in the city, is ſtill too ſmall | 
to lodge fo numerous a community. This order was 
firſt eſtabliſhed in Canada, and the nuns have done | 


| 


perform the ſame function with reſpect to | 


_— 


= .4 


beyond 
& to a ſub- | 
| a ſtop to this diforder, but it ſtill continues; and thefe 


The channel which ſeparstes che two iſlands, bears 
the name of the River of the Meadows, as it runs 
| batween very fine ones. Its courſe is interrupted in 
4 2 1 : | : a 2 | ' N 
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| appearance, even when it is frozen up. 


colony, in giving the inhabitants 


the middle by à very rapid current, called the fall of 
the Realliſt; in memory of a monk of that order 
drowned in it. The religious of the ſeminary of _ 
Montreal had, for a great while, a' miſſion in this 
iſland, but now they have ſent them to another place. 
The third arm of che river is interſected with fo 
prodigious a multitude of -iflands, that there is almoſt 
as much land as water. This channel bears the name 


of the Thouſand Iſlands; or, St. John's River. At 


the extremity of the Ifle of Jeſus, is the ſmall iſland 
Bizard, ſo called from a Swils officer, whoſe property 
it once was, and who died governor of Montreal. 1 ; 
little higher towards the ſouth; is the iſland Perrot, 
ſo named from M. Perrot, Who was the firſt governor 
of Montreal. This iſland is about fix miles over 
every way ; the ſoil is excellent, and they are begin- 
ning to clear it. The iſland Bizard terminates the 
lake of the two mountains, as the iſland Perrot ſe- 
parates it from that of St. Louis. 

The lake of the two mountains is properly the 
opening of the great river, which falls into the rivet 
St. Laurence. It is fix miles long, and as many 
broad; but that of St. Louis is ſomewhat larger. 
For a conſiderable number of years theſe places were 
the boundaries of the colony, but now it extends itſelf 


| much further into'the country. Every-where around 
| the ſoil is the moſt excellent that can be imagined, 


and capable of very great improvements. 

About three 45 above Montreal are two villages 
of Indians, who have been converted to the Chriſtian 
religion; and theſe are waar ach es ee ſervice to 
the colony, becauſe they are ready at all times to ſpread 
the alarm when any of their countrymen begin to 
advance. Here the miffionaries have built churches 
together with convents for themſelves, in the moſt 
charming fituations. The river, which is-vety broad 
in this place, is embelliſhed with ſeveral iſlands, which 


have a very pleafing aſpect. The iſland of Montreal 


is well ſtocked with inhabitants, who are civil 
to ſtrangers. The proſpects from it are bounded on 
one fide by delightful woods; but the fight has no 
bounds on the other, ex lake St. Louis, which 
begins a little above this, and has at all times a noble 
Another village here, which is of fervice to the 

| | Montreal notice 
of the approach of the Indians, is called La Montaigne. 
It. is fituated on the head of the mountain, which 
gives name to the ifland. It is fabje& to the prieſts of 
Montreal, and inhabited by converted Indians. Many 


brave warriors have come from this town, but the 


avarice of the European merchants has introduced 
drunkenneſs among them, ſo that their converſion has 
rather injured than improved their moralis. 
The miſſionaries have in vain uſed every effort to put 
Indians, when once intoxicated, although converted 
to the Chriſtian * are chen little better than the 


original ſavages. Even in the very ſtreets of Mon- 
treal are ſeen the moſt ſhocking ſpeQacles, the never- 


Huſbands, wives, fathers, mothers, children, bro- 


worrying one another with their teeth like fo m 
wolves. The air, during the night, reſounding wi 


| their cries and howlings, much more horrible than 


thoſe of the wild beaſts in the woods. | 
Thoſe who, perhaps, have the greateſt reafon to re- 
proach themſelves, as being the promoters of thefe dif- 


orders, are the firſt who aſk whether they are Chrifti- 


ans. One might anſwer them, Yes, they are Chriſtians, 


and new converts, who know not what they do; but 


thoſe who in cold blood, and with the perfect know- 
ledge of what they are about, reduce, from ſordid mo- 
tives of ayarice, thoſe ſenſible people to this condition, 
can they be imagined to have any religion at all? We 


certainly know, thar an Indian will give all he is worth 


in the world for one glaſs of brandy, and this is 2 
e rt to our dealers; againft which, nei- 
ther Gio eee of Wir peer, nr the zcal 
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id authority of the magiſtrate,” nor reſpect for the 
— ns ſeverity: of divine juſtice, : the judgment 
of the Almiglity, nay, nor the thoughts of a hell here 
aſter, which: theſe barbarians much dread, have been 
able to prevail; but let us turn away our eyes from 
this ſubject, melancholy in ſpeculation, horrid in prac- 
tice, ſcandalous in being continued, and diſgraceful 
to all thoſe who, from the worſt of motives, giveat 
any manner of encouragement. -  - | 


April 1 1. We.went to viſit fort Chambly, which is | 


f the teſt ſecurities of the iſland of Mon- 
. built by M. Chambly, a French 


ofñicer: but it has ſince been rebuilt N ſtone, and 
flanked with four baſtions, having always in it a ſtrong 
garriſon, The lands round it are excellent; they be- 
gin to make plantations, and many are of opinion, 


that in time a _ will be built here. 
r 


om Chambly. to lake Champlain is 


| he river Somel croſſes 


about twenty- four miles. 


this lake, and there is not, perhaps, a canton in all 


Canada which it would be more proper to people. The 


climate here is milder than in any part of the co- 


Jony, and the inhabitants would have for their neigh- 
bours the Iroquois, who, although ſavages, yet are a 
friendly people when treated in a-proper manner ; nay, 
it is probable, they would never take up the hatchet, 
ropean ſettlers were pre- 
pared to meet them in the field. But ſtill good na- 
ture-and humanity are the beſt means that can be uſed 
to mollify favages ; for although they can be led, they 
will not be driven. . ; i 

May 12. We came to the fall of St. Louis, and 


about a league from it is a pleaſant village, which bears 
the ſame name. On our arrival here, we had laid 


our account of departing immediately after the feſti- 
vals, but nothing can be more ſubject to diſappvint- 
ments than this method of travelling; we therefore 
continued ſome time uncertain when we ſhould depart, 
but this, although a diſappointment, gave us an op- 
portunity of taking notice of every thing worthy to « 
ſeen in or near the place. | 24-2 

ily land of America, that is diſcovered in a 
from Europe to Canada, is Newfoundland, 
one of the largeſt iſlands we are acquainted with : it 


Has never yet been fully aſcertained, whether the inha- 


brtants are natives of the country; and its barrenneſs, 
were it really as great as it is ſuppoſed to be, would be 
no ſufficient proof that they are not; for hunting and 


fiſhing afford ſafficient ſupport for Indians. What is 
certain is, that none but the Equimaux have ever been 


found upon it, and theſe are not originally of this 
Hand. Their real native country is the land of La- 
brador, and it is there they paſs the greateſt part of 
the year. Indeed, it would be profaning rhe name of 
a native country, to place in it none but wandering 
2 who have no affeQtion for any place, and 
ſcarce able to people two or three villages, yet occup 

an immenſe extent of land. In ſuch, beſides the — 
of Newfoundland, where theſe Indians wander during 
the fammer, there are none but that people to be ſeen 
throughout all that vaſt continent lying between Ca- 
nada and the North Sea. Some of them have been 
found at the river Bourbon, which runs from the weſt- 


ward, and falls into Hudſon's Bay. 


— Theorigin' of their name is not certainly known, 
but it is probably derived from the word e/quimantris, 
which ſignifies, among the Indians, an eater of raw 


| fleſh. Indeed theſe ſavages are the only people we 


know of, who eat raw fleſh, though they ſometimes 
broil it in the-ſun. It is alſo certain, that there is 
not another nation in America, that anſwers ſo nearly 


. to the idea that Europeans form of ſavages. They 


are almoſt the only nation among whom the men 


have beards, which grow up to their eyes, and are ſo 
thick, chat it is with difficulty their features can be 
_ Liſtinguiſhed, „ | 9 


They have likewiſe ſomething very frightful in their 
ar and mien, ſmall fiery eyes, large and very ugly 
teeth, hair commonly black, ſometimes fair, always 
very much in diforder, and their whole external ap- 
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pearance extremely brutiſh.,; Their characters and 
manners do not give the lie to the deformity of their 
phyſiognomy ; for they are fierce, ſavage, ſuſpicious, 
turbulent, and have a conſtant Proper ity to do miſ7 
chief to ſtrangers, who ought to de perpetually; on 
their guard againſt them. As for the qualities of their 
minds with reſpe& to knowledge, we can ſay but 
little, becauſe few of the Europeans have opportunities 
of converſing with them. | : e 

They have been frequently known to go in the 
night and cut the cables of ſhips at anchor, in ordet 
to make them drive on ſhore, and then plunder the 
wrecks ; nor are they afraid to attack them even in 
open day, when they diſcover their crews to be weak. 
It has never been poſſible to tame them, and it is not 
ſafe to hold any diſcourſe with them, but at the end 
of a long pole. They not only refuſe to come near 
the Europeans, but they will not ſo much as eat 


— 


| thing they preſent to them; and in all things take 


many precautions on their fide, which mark an ex- 
treme diſtruſt, that they muſt inſpire thoſe with the 
ſame. ſentiments who have any dealings with then. 
They are tall in ſtature, and tolerably well made. 
Their ſkins are as white as ours, which proceeds. un- 
doubtedly from their never going naked, even in the 
warmeſt weather. : . 
Their beards, their fair hair, the whiteneſs of their 
ſkins, and the little reſemblance and intercourſe they 
have with their ſeveral neighbours, leave no room to 
doubt but they are of a different original from the reſt 
of the Americans. As to the opinion that. they are 
deſcended from the Baſques, it ſeem to have hut little 
foundation, for the la of the people have no 
affinity with each other. It is much more probable 
that they are a colony from Greenland; for according 
to the fituation of places on our terraqueous globe, the 
diſtance between the northern parts of America and 
Greenland cannot be great; nay, it will perhaps ap- 
by future diſcoveries that they are united. _ 
| Theſe. favages are covered in ſuch a manner, that 
only a part of their faces, and the ends of their hands, 
are to be ſeen. Over a ſort of ſhirt, made of bladders, 
or the inteſtines of fiſhes, cut into fillets, and neatly 
enough ſewed together, they throw a kind of ſurtout 
made of bear-ſkin, or of the ſkin of ſome other wild 
beaſt; nay, ſometimes of the ſkins of birds, whilſt their 
heads are covered with a cowl of the ſame ſtuff, with 
the ſhirt fixed to it, on the top of which is a tuft of 
hair, which hangs down, and ſhades their foreheads. 
The ſhirt falls no lower than their loins; the ſurtout 
hangs down behind to their thighs, and terminates in 
a point ſomewhat lower than their girdles; but on the 
women it deſcends as far. as the middle, where it is 
fixed by a girdle, at which hang little bones. The 
men wear breeches made of 1kins, witii the hairy fide 
inwards, and faced on the outſide with furs. | 
likewiſe wear on their feet pumps made of ſkins, the 
hairy fide of which is alfo inward; and above them 
furred boots of the ſame; and over theſe a ſecond: pair 
of pumps, with another pair of boots over that. And 
yet for all that, which would appear to us extremely 
cumberſome, yet theſe Indians are very active, and 
will travel a great many miles in a day. x 58 
Their arrows; the only weapons they uſe, are poi 
with the teeth of the ſea · co.], to which they likewiſe 
add iron when they can get it. In the ſummer they 
live in the open air, night and day; but in the winter 
under ground, in a ſort of cavern, where they live to- 
gether like ſo many beaſts. Indeed they differ ſo much 
from each other in their different clans, or herds, that 
it is frequently difficult to form proper notions con- 
cerning their prat᷑tices; but from what has been ſaid 
we may learn with truth, that they are a ferocious: peo- 
ple, and ſuch as no attempts whatever have been able to 
civilize, ſo as to make them ſenſible of the benefits of 
ſociety. 9 3 wk EBAY. . th r 
The holidays being over, we ſet out from the fall 
of St. Louis, and in the afternoon croſſed the lake of 
that name. There we found ſome of our prople, 
whom we had fent before, bufily employed in ſecuring 


our 
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dur canoe, which they had let fall from their ſhoul- j|| On the ſeventh; in the morning, we paſſed this fall 
ders while they were bringing it thithger. [llof the river, and continued under fail till three in the 
The place where we found our people employed is || afternoon, when the river became ſo violent, that we 

BE: called the Caſcades, being a rapid fall, at the upper end || were obliged to encamp again till the next day. On 

G's of the river that falls into St. Laurence, near the || the eighth there fell ſome ſnow, which ſtill detaineg 
land of Perrot. To ſhun this dreadful fall of water us, and towards evening it froze extremely hard. 

we were obliged to keep conſiderably more to the right, [| On the ninth, we paſſed the laſt of theſe falls, and 

and fometimes walk on ſhore, carrying our canoe along || here. we were filled with admiration in beholding the 

with us. This we did, in order to ſhun a ſecond fall || beauty of the country. The lands, although not cul- 

of the river, which had we approached, would have || tivated, had a moſt chearful appearance; the earth was 

been attended with our deſtruction. Theſe difficul || covered with verdure ; there were ſome ſtraggling cdt- 

rig, ties could be eaſily removed at a ſmall expence, were tages to be ſeen in different parts; the woods pointed 

| EO tere inhabitants enough in the country acquainted || out to us that they were either inhabited by wild 

5 wich commerce; but hitherto few fettlements have || beaſts, or by favages in human ſhape; and we ſaw as 
beer-made 1-2 + + + | — ++ ._  . many ſtately oaks growing as would, if properly uſed, 

A little above this the river ſtretches itſelf out above || fit out a royal navy of fifty ſhips of the line 
nine miles in breadth, and the lands on each fide are] On the tenth, we came to an iſland, called Toni: 
fertile, but ſtill in a great many places covered with || Hata, about a mile long, and the ſoil extremely fer- 

wood. They have begun to clear thoſe laying on the tile. An Indian whom the French, for what reaſon 
northern — . and it would be very eaſy to make a is not known, called a Quaker, obtained a grant of it. 
highway from the point oppoſite to the iſland of Mon- On the twelfth we went to viſit him, and found him 
treal, as far up as the mountains. By this means one at work in his garden; a thing not very common 
might ſhun a paſſage of forty leagues, and a naviga- || among the Indians ; but this — affected to follow 
tion rendered almoſt impaſſable by continual falls of || the faſhions of the Europeans. He received us with 
water from the ſtupendous precipices. And here it || the-utmoſt civility, and deſired us to ſtay all nighr 
would be neceſſary to have a fort erected, which would || with him. but the fine weather induced us to purſue 
-overawe the Indians, and prevent them from making || our journey; ſo that we took leave of him, and ſpent 
incurſions into the province. Beſides, a veſſel might || the night about fix miles further, in a moſt delightful 
* fail from hence to Niagara in two days with a favourable || place. We had ſtill near forty miles to fail before 
wind. It is true they would have a little farther to || we could reach Cataroconi, and, as the weather was 
travel, but they would then ſhun a paſſage of eight or }| fine, we embarked at three in the morning. We 
ten leagues acroſs Lake Ontario. alatte is the pro- paſſed through an archipelago, called The Thouſand 
per place for ereQing a fort of this nature; and it is [| Iflands, and, ſo far as we. could. obſerve, there were 
*near the firſt fall of the river we have mentioned. It [| not leſs than ſive hundred of them. Here the river 
is impoſſible to expreſs the advantages that would || ts upwards of a mile over, and on one of them is a 
ariſe from a ſcheme of this nature being reduced to || fort. Jb. grits as ag, 
practice; for this country cannot be attacked on the This fort has four baftions, built of ſtone, which 
"fide next the river. St. Laurence, by reaſon of the || occupy above half a mile in circumference. Its fitua- 
dreadful falls of water, and nothing is more eaſy than || tion is really delightful; for the banks of the river, on 
to repulſe an enemy in any attempts of that nature. each fide, preſent a variety of beautiful proſpects. 
Theſe: things, however, have been ftill neglected, but This is the ſcene at the entrance into the ks On- 
it is hoped that common prudence will induce thoſe || tario, at no more than two miles diſtance. It is 
who may happen to be in poſſeſſion of this province || adorned with a vaſt number of iflands, of different ex- 
to take ſuch precautions as are conſiſtent with ſound I tent, all of them well wooded, and without any thing 
=peticy.-:- = 5 5 to confine the proſpe& on that ſide. This lake bore, 
c * 3. We advanced about three leagues, and || for ſome time, the name of St. Lewis, but it has now 
came to a place called the Cedars. This is near the [| recovered its antient appellation, - Oppoſite the fort is 
third fall of the river, and is called the Cedars on ac- [ja very pleaſant iſland, in the middle of the river, and 
count of a vaſt number of thoſe trees growing near it; [| hogs were formerly kept in it, which multiplied 
but of late many of them have been cut down. Here || greatly, and from them it ſtill retains its name. There 
ve ſaw nothing worthy of our notice, ſo that next are two other ſmall iſlands below this, but none of 
day we proceeded to the fourth fall of the river, which || them contain any thing worth mentioning There was 
is about fix miles higher, and here one of our canoes [| formerly a very large commerce carried on at this place, 
fplit in pieces. Theſe accidents are very frequent, | eſpecially with the Iroquois ; the deſign was, to prevent 
which is not much to be wondered at, when we con- them from carrying their furs. to the Engliſh. , But 
-fider the rapidity of the ſtream, againſt which there is || this commerce did not laſt long, for the fort was neg- 
no making oppoſition. Te : | lected, and conſequently. the ſavages . plundered this 
On the fifth we croſſed the lake St. Francis, which part of the colony, There are ſtill a few European fa- 
s about twenty miles long, and three in breadth. The-|| milies here, who refide in ſmall huts, but they are in 
lands on both fides of it are good, but not properly [| continual fear of the Indians, ſo that their condition 
cultivated. As ſoon. as we had croſſed the lake, we || muſt be extremely diſagreeable. Were forts erected 
encamped a little to the ſouth of it, and in the night || to check the infolence of the barbarians, and proper 
we were awakened by the moſt doleful cries, as if the || governors appointed in them, new. diſcoveries might 
people had been murdering each other. We were || be made; but the princes in Europe are more intent 
much frightened at firſt, but in the end were given to || upon their pleaſures at home, than in making im- 
underſtand, that the noiſe was made by a fort of 'cor- ]| provements among / thoſe; natives whom they have 
- morants; and this noiſe was always a fign of wind, [| ſubdued. I I _ : 
and it actually happened ſo the next dag. May 16. We ſet out early in the morning, and 
On the ſixth we paſſed what they call the Channels, now it was for the firſt time that I had ſeen vines 
formed by a multitude of iſlands, which occupy || growing in Canada. We were told that theſe vines 
- almoſt all the river in this place. Here the country || continue growing all the way till you come to Mexico, 
on each fide is charming; and the proſpects from the which js not at all improbable, becauſe the climate 
mountains, covered with woods, delightful. The reſt || became gradually warmer the farther ſouth we pro- 
of the day we ſpent in getting over the rapid falls of] ceeded in this journey. Theſe vines are very thick at 
the river, which at firſt preſented us with a moſt hor- the bottom, and bear great plenty of grapes, which, 
rible proſpect, nor was it an eaſy matter for us to ex- however, are not much larger than peaſe; but this 
tricate ourfelves out of our difficulties; ' We made, cannot be otherwiſe, ſeeing they are neither pruned 
however; this day, upwards of twenty miles, and en- nor cultivated. When ripe, they afford excellent feed- 
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camped-in the evening at another fall of the river, ¶ ing for the bears, who climb to the tops of the higheſt 
where we ſlept quietly during the night. '., trees in queſt of them. Aſter all, the bears s have ny 
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hat the birds have leſt, who generally deſtroy them 
before they come to a ſtate of perfection. 
Next day we ſet out early in the morning, and 
about noon topped at a ſmall iſland, where we had an 
opportunity/of viewing the country, uſe-we were 


to ſtay here till the following day. Here the proſpects | 


were in a manner ſo unbounded, that they are beyond 
deſcription. Mountains covered with trees, dreadful 
cipices, falls of water diſcharging themſelves into the 


e, beautiful and diverſified ſpots Ine plea-| 


' fant meadows, that would have nouriſhed thouſands 
_ - of cattle; Indians walking at a diſtance, and the whole 

crowned with the beautiful horizon, ſo that we thought 
ourſelves in a terreſtrial paradiſe. ',  - x 
About four in the afternoon\we ſet fail in our ca- 


very tempeſtuous, ſo that it was with great difficulty 


| we could get to land. As ſoon as we got out here, 
we pitched our tents, and ſlept quietly till morning; 


- when the wind ſtill continuing, we reſolved to reſt all 
day at this place, and take a view of the country. Here 
we were preſented with noble proſpects indeed: the 


fields were covered with the moſt beautiful verdure, 
and here we found a tree much reſembling the ever- 
green aſh, but it is called by the natives the cotton- 
tree, becauſe it bears a ſhell nearly of the ſame ſize as 


a common walnut, bearing a fort of cotton, which, | 
however, is good for nothing. All along the banks gf I afte 


the lake the wind is ſerene and calm, but there is a 
ſort of flux and reflux aimoſt inſtantaneous, which, 


however, is never attended with any dangerous con- 


ſequences. | of > EY 
About ten at night, as we were going to retire to 


reſt, we heard a moſt dreadful cry, which we did not 


underſtand, but were told it was the war- cry, and 
ſoon afterwards a troop of Indians entered the fort 


where we lodged, finging all the way as they came 1 


along. Theſe Indians had been for many years at 


4 


| Their firm perſuaſion, aceorditig to the preſump- 


tuous genius of theſe barbarians, mduces them to be- 


lieve, that they are marching out to fight in the tauſe 


of truth, arid therefore they promiſe themſelves certain 
victory. The faſt being ended, he addreſſes himſelf 
to his countrymen in words to the following purport. 

*« My brethren, the great ſpirit is the author of what 
I ſpeak, and has inſpired me with the thoughts of 


our brother, who was killed, is not yet wiped away; 
his corpſe is not yet covered, and I am going to per- 
form this duty to him. I am therefore reſolved to 
march to the place, to take ſcalps, or to make priſon- 
ers, for I will eat that nation: ſhould I periſh in this 


| {glotious enterprize, or ſhould any of my companions 
noes, but had not proceeded far when the wind became 


in it loſe his life, this collar I hold in my hand ſhall 
be as a recompence to him who buries the dead“. 


lar on the ground, and he who takes it up is declared 
the ſecond in command in the army. He then thanks 


him for his zeal to revenge his brother, and to main- 
: tain the honour of his nation. Then they ſet water on 
tall oaks ſeemed to raiſe their heads to the clouds, the 


to warm, waſh the chicf from his daubings, and again 
anoint him with oil and fat, or paint his hair er 
in his fineſt robe. Thus adorned, he fings, with a 
hollow voice, the ſong of death: all thoſe who have 
offered their ſervices to attend him thunder out, one 
r another, the war ſong ; for every one has a ſong 
for-himſelf, which no other perſon is allowed to uſe. 
"Theſe war ſongs being concluded, the chief com- 


ing them to deliberate concerning them. As ſoon as 
his project is approved of, he makes a feaſt, at which 
the chief, and ſometimes the only diſh, is a dog. 
They dedicate this beaſt to the god of war before he is 
put into the kettle, and he is eaten up with all man- 
ner of greedineſs ; it being conceived by theſe ſavages, 


war with the colony, and therefore it was their — that he who cats the largeſt ſhare will be the moſt cou- 


mon practice to come every ſummer to take what | 
booty they could find. When they go to war, they call | 


it taking up the hatchet, by which they mean to de- 
clare war. Every private perſon may do ſo, but it is 
more commonly done by the conſent of the commu- 
nity at large. The fi of the ceremony in de- 
claring war, by theſe favages, is to hang a kettle over 
the fire, which undoubtedly has its origin from their 
barbarous cuſtom of eating their priſoners, or ſuch 
as have been killed, after boiling them; They ſay, 
ſimply, that they are going to eat ſuch a nation, by 
which is meant they are going to conquer them, and 


| they may eat them if they pleaſe, When they want] 


to engage an 1 95 they ſend him a large ſhell, which 
is a token that he is to drink the blood of their ene- 
mies out of it, or, which is much the fame, broth 
made of their fleſh; = is certain this practice is of 
t antiquity, as will appear to any one who reads 
dhe hiftortal Los of the Old Teftamerit : but then 
it muſt be conſidered, that antient practices, let them 
be ever ſo much ſanctified by bigots, and countenanced 
by hypocrites, yet they never can ſet aſide moral obli- 
ions. We might enlarge further on this ſubject, 
ut it is not worth going on with. The hypocrite, 
who talks of religion while he is ſober, is worſe than 
the profligate who laughs at it while he is drunk. 
A war, in which a whole nation is engaged, is not 
eafily put an end to. They weigh all the circumſtances 
with deliberation; and whilſt they are conſulting, they 
take great care to remove every thing that may give 
the enemy the leaſt ſuſpicion of the intention of 
breaking with them. The war being once reſol ved 
upon, they ſet about providing every thing neceſſary 
for carrying it on, which does not require much time. 
He who is to command does not ſo much as think of 
raiſing ſoldiers till he has faſted ſeveral days, during 
which he is' bedaubed all over with black, and holds 
no manner of diſcourſe with any one, taking care to 
. invoke his titular deity, to whom he pays a devotion 
as if he was the Supreme Being. 


bk 
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rageous. | . 
Theſe ceremonies take up ſeveral days, or rather 
the ſame ate repeated for ſeveral days ſucceſſively. But 
though every one ſeems wholly employed in this feſti- 
val, each family takes its meaſures for obtaining a 
ſhare of the priſoners,” either to replace their loſſes, or 
to revenge their dead. With this view they make 
preſents to the chief, who, on his part, gives his ſo- 
lemn promiſe that all their requeſts ſhall be complicd 
with. In default of priſoners, they demand ſcalps, 
which are more eaſily obtained, and theſe ſatisfy the 
defires of the ſavage barbarians. | A 
There is no ſuch thing as forcing men into theſe 


jexpeditions, for none but volunteers are accepted of; 


and thoſe who enliſt themſelves muſt give to the chief, 
as a token of their engagement, a bit of wood with 
their mark upon it; N if the perſon who does ſo 
ſhould afterwards, in a cowardly manner, leave the 


contempt ever afterwards. The forces being gathered 
together, and all prepared to begin the expedition, the 
chief entertains them a ſecond time with the fleſh of 
dogs boiled, and then makes a ſpeech to the following 


purport. 1 
My brethren, I know I am not worthy to be 


called a man, though you all know that I have more 
than once looked an enemy in the face. We have 
been ſlaughtered ; the bones of our brethren lie yet 


unburied, they cry out againſt us, and we muſt ſa- 
tisfy their requeſts; they were once men as well as 
we; why then ſhould we ſo ſoon forget them, and fit 
ſo long in this lethargy on our mattraſſes: in à word, 
the ſpirit who is the guardian of my honour, and the 
author of my renown, inſpired me with the reſolution 
to revenge them. Youth, take courage, anoint your 
hair, paint your faces, fill your quivers, cauſe the fo- 
reſts to reſound with your military ſongs, let us caſe 
and comfort the deceaſed, and tell them that we have 
avenged their injuries.” IR | 


id delivered this ſpeech, the chief marches into 


10 the 


what I am going to put in execution. The blood of 


As he pronounces theſe laſt words, he lays the col- 


int his face with different colours, and cloath him 


municates to the meeting the methods he has pro- 
| poſed for carrying on the war, and then retires, leav- 


army, he would be either put to death, or treated with 
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the middle of the N with his hatchet; and the 
whole join together in ſinging the war ſong; the 
ſoldiers take up their hatchets and bows, and they all 
Twear to ſecond him, or die in the attempt. All this 
is accompanied with geſtures that ſhew they. are re- 
Tolved never to give way to the enemy; but not a word 
eſcapes from the mouths of any of the ſoldiers, that 
indicates their dependence on the chief. The whole 
conſiſts in a promiſe to act with unanimity and in 
concert. $4 | S ef -2 


N aw owed with dancers ant fore-| 


times this is 16 more than a barbarous irregular fort 


of mirth. The chief is no more than a ſpectator with 
A pipe in his mouth ; but this leads us to treat of a 


obſerved from time imme morial. It is as follows: 


Ide moſt antient of the military company treat 


ſuch of the young people, who have never ſeen an 
enemy before, with all the marks of diſreſpect: they 
throw hot water on their heads; they reproach them 
as cowards, and carry their abuſe to the utmoſt pitch. 


All this-muſt be endured with a ſeeming inſenſibility ; | 


for to complain, in the eaſt inſtance, would be ſuſfi- 


cient.to exclude them for ever from bearing arms. It 


4 


| | the Nile, in 
very remarkable euſtom among them, which they have | 


them: From that momett the proceſſion begitis- it 
fore, carrying their proviſionis; and when the warriors 


that their march may not be impeded. In this man- 
ner they continue till they come up with the enemy, 


they kill are always ſcalped; but if they can take pri- 
PR it is eee more honourable B55 * 

laying traverſed a large part ns country, we 
came within ſight of the fall of Niagara, one of the 


greateſt curioſities in the world, and perhaps a thou- 
fand 5 to the celebrated cataracts of 
pper Egypt. In our way acroſs the 


mountains we were entertained by an Indian chief in 
the following manner. It was towards the evening 
when we entered his cabin, where we found a fire 
lighted; and near it was à man fitting, beating a drum; 


and another was ſinging in concert. This laſted two 


hours, and tired us very much, as they were always 
_ the ſame thing over again. We intreatcd 
0 to order them to ceaſe, Who with a good 
deal of difficulty complied with: our requeſt; Then 
five or fix women made their appearance, drawn up in 


the moſt profound ſilente, the women marching be- 
have joined them; they ſtrip themſelves almoſt naked, 


and then a moſt bloody battle enſues. Thoſe whom 


is certain this is done in order to rouze the courage of ||a line in very cloſe order, their arms hanging down, 
their youth, for no young man loves to be called a] and dancing and finging at the ſame time. When 


coward. | they had continued this exereiſe about a quarter of an 


rer 
* 


* — — 2 * ret 


As the hope of having their wounds cured, if they 
ſhould receive any, is no ſmall encouragement for the | 
braveſt to expoſe themſelves boldly to danger, they 
afterwards prepaie the drugs for this purpoſe; and this 
is the office of their jugglers. The whole town or | 


chief juggler then makes trial of them, by cuiting his 
_ own lips, and then applying them to cure the wound. 


They uſe them likewiſe for carrying burdens, and moſt 


hour, the fire, Which was all that gave light in the 


cabin, was put out, and then nothing was to be per- 


his mouth. he concert ſtill continued, and the wo- 


men repeuted their dances and ſinging from time to 


village being aſſembled, the juggler declares that he Ml time. The Indian danced all the while; but as he 


going to communicate a virtue to the drugs that will 


Sure all their diſeaſes, and frequently he falls a finging. | 
The other jugglers, or quacks, join with him in con- 
cert; and While they are finging, the people believe 
in it, was frigh 
mortification, it continued till morning. 

We inqguired how a man could hold a lighited coal 
in his mouth ſo long; but all we could learn was, 


that the medicinal virtues enter into the plants. The 


As the juggler has the art of ſtopping the blood, which 
is not very difficult, the people.cry out, A miracle! 


«© a miracle!” _ After this, he takes 4 dead dog, or 


fome other dead animal, and blowing wind through 


a pipe into its lungs, makes it move; and this is con-||e 
fide of coal could not have kept burning fo long; but then 


fidered by the ignorant as a ſecond miracle. Laſtly, 
the whole company of the zugglers make the tour of | 


the village, Linging the Pale and vines of their | | | 
| | OL Eo de 44 111. [Lroomof another, without being ſeen by the ſpectators, 
From the time of their forming their intention of | 
oing to war, till they take up the hatchet, they ſpend] 
_ days in making the neceſſary preparations, and] 
ell order to take wafer a little above the fall of Niagara. 


g 


pretended remedies: . 


#& 


the evenings in finging their war ſongs. If the rout]] 


3s to be by water, they repair their canoes; and if it 
is in winter, they prepare themſelves ſledges and ſhoes 


are. made very artfully of ſtrong coarſe leather, with 
the fur outward, for theſe ſavages ſeldom feel cold. 


Their ſledges, which ſerve to tranſport their bag-| 
gages Or ſuch of their companions as are ſick or hap- | 
pen to be wounded, are made of two ſmall thin pieces| 


of wood, about three feet broad, and ſeven in length. 
The fore part is ſomewbat round, and the ſides bor- 
dered with ſmall bands, to which the thongs for bind- 
ing whatever. is laid upon them are faſtened. Let one 
of theſe carriages be ever ſo much loaded, an Indian 


draws it without any difficulty, by means of a long |; 
many repeated trials, we found it only one hundred 


frap, which paſſes round his breaſt in form of a collar. 


of them for carrying their children, with their cradles; | 
but in this caſe the collar is fixed round their fore- 
heads, inſtead of their breaſts. _ SEE 5 

Every thing being ready, and the day for their de- 
parture fixed, they take their leave of their friends with 


ſerious tokens. of real affection. Every one is defirous | 


of having fomething of the warriors to wear about 
them, and in return. they give them ſomething as 
pledges of their friendſhip, aſſuring them that they 
will ever, honour their memories. They then wait 


upon the chief, whom they find ready armed to receive 


4 Kh 


could only be diſtinguiſhed by the light of the coal in 


his mouth, he appeared like a gobblin, and was horri- 


ble to behold. I his-medley of dancing and ſinging, 
with the horrid eee of the parties concerned 
ul enough and, to our no ſmall 


that theſe Indians have a certain herb, known only to 
themſelves, with the juice of Which they rub their 
mouths, and this prevents the fire from having any 
effect on them. It is certain, however, that one piece 


we may naturally ſuppoſe, chat theſe jugglers, like all 
other impoſters, have the art of ſubſtituting one in the 


a practice in all nations where there are 1mpoſtors; 
and what nation is without ſuch a peſt of ſociety! - 
Next day we croſſed ſeveral dreadful mountains, in 


Our journey was not above ten miles, but we had 


many difficulties io ſtruggle with; and the place where 
proper for carrying them over the ſnow. , Their ſhoes 


we were to embark was ſix miles above the fall. As 
we approached this famous cataract, we found that the 
baron La Hontan had given ſuch an erroneous deſcrip» 
tion of it, that we were convinced he had never ſeen 
it; ſo that there is no wonder his account of North 
America ſhould be read with contempt by every one 


| who ſeeks after thẽ truth. As we could only approach 
lit on one ſide, ſo it was a difficult matter to meaſure 


its proper height with -ſuch inſtruments. as we 
along with us. De Lifle, in bis maps, has made it 
ſix hundred feet high; but this we could not believe, 
for we made uſe of a pole tied to a long line, and after 


and twenty feet high; but then it muſt be conſidered, 
we were not certain but the pole might have been 
ſtopped by the way againſt the projecting of ſome rock. 
However, after the niceſt inquiry we may venture to 


As to its ſhape, it reſembles a horſe-ſhoe, and is 
about four hundred paces in circumference, divided 
into two, exactly in the middle, by a very narrow 
iſland, about half a mile in circumference. Theſe two 
parts very ſoon unite, and there are ſeveral branches 
that project from the body of the caſcade, but mo 

b 8 3J%ö;⁊—deA. 


ceived but an Indian dancing with a lighted coal in 


aſſert, that it is not leſs than one hundred and forty | 
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ire. Here, upon enquiry and obſervation, we 

. — that the N Ls Hontan had-never ſeen the 
place; or if he had, he has invented an account of 

| I altogether inconſiſtent with the ee, 
A great way below this fall, the river contains 
ſiuch firiking marks of ſo violent a ſhock, that it 
is full ten miles before it becomes navigable. It is 
the ſame above the fall, for the vaſt tide of water 
driving towards a preeipice, over which it is to diſ- 
charge itſelf into the bed below the current, is fo 
ſtrong,” that the greateſt veſſel would be carried down 
by it. It was formerly reported, that no birds could 
v over it; but we found quite the contrary, for we 
ſaw all ſorts of them flying from one ſide of the ſhore 


to the other. This we find, that travellers will en- | 


tertain people with falſtioods ; but here 
| lated no more than what we ſax. 
This amazing ſheet of water falls upon 4 rock, 
and the violence of the concuſſion has made a deep 
bed for it. This is not at all to be wondered at, for 
there are in many parts of Europe ſmall caſcades, 
where the falls of the water have hadfthe fame effect 
on the ſolid rock. DH, 4 V2 1-4 54 44 OR 
In ſhort; this is one of the moſt ſurprizing won 


we have fe- 


. 
: 


ders that man ever beheld. . To ſee avaſt ſtream of | 


water falling forwards to the top of a precipice, carry- 
ing every thing before it, and then diſcharging” itſelf 
into an empty ſpace below, muſt fill the mind with 
aſtoniſhment and admiration. The fall of the water 
is heard ata confiderable diſtance, but not ſb far as 
ſome travellers have repreſented it. It is very difficult 
to take a proper view of it, becauſe it muſt be done 
ſide ways, or in profile. Above we can ſee the water 
gathering with a majeſtic: fury to the top of the pre- 
cipice, and viewing it below the fall, a miſt obſcures 
it from our eyes. The Indians never come in their 
canoes within ſix miles of the fall above, otherwiſe 


they would be drawn over the precipice by the rapidity | 


of the current; and experience teaches them, that it 
would be impoſſible for them to go on board below 
the fall, till the violence of the concuſſion had ſub- 
ae,. | | FC i 3 
\ The ſoil a little above the fall is rather barren, has 
little wood upon it, and it is infeſted with vaſt num- 
bers of rattle- ſnakes, eſpecially during the heat of the 
day. The Indians eſteem the fleſh of thoſe animals 
a great dainty, and in general ſerpents are no ways 
frightful to them. They have the figures: of them 
mes, on their faces, and they never ſeek aſter them 
dut for food. The bones and ſkins of ſerpents are 
alſo of great ſervice to their jugglers and wizards in 
divining, the ſkins of which they make uſe of for 
belts and fillets. It is no leſs true, that they have 
the art of ſtupefying theſe reptiles, for they will take 
them alive, and put them into their boſoms, without 
receiving any hurt; a cireumſtance that contributes 
greatly towards the preſerving of their credit among 
their deluded followers: But we muſt now return to 
ſay ſomething more concerning the methods uſed by 
the huntſmen in carrying on their wars againſt their 
enemies. E : 1804 
The moment all the warriors are embarked, the 
canoes ſail to a ſmall diſtance, keeping cloſe together 
in one line; then the chief riſes, and fings his own 
war ſong, with which his ſoldiers join in concert. 
The elders, who are at that time on the banks, ex- 
hort the warriors to do their duty, and, above all, to 
be aware of being ſurprized. This is of all the ad- 
vices that can be given an Indian, the moſt neceſlary ; 
and yet they frequently profit little by it. The chief 
keeps ſinging all the while, and the warriors conjure 
their relations to remember them, if they ſhould be 
killed; and then raiſing the moſt horrid ſhouts, they 
ſt fail, and are out of fight in a few minutes. They 
do not ſail far, for their lakes and rivers will not 
permit them to do ſo; but as ſoon as they come 
to a landing place, they encamp in the following 
manner: OO UN e en 


Tz +RAVELS THROUGH AMERICA 
ben viewed in the front, appeated't6 us as perfectly 


| 827 
conimonlyy place in the front of it a large ſpate,” in- 
work, on, which are fixed their banners, pointing to 
the place where-they intend to march. They invoke 


their idols to be propitious to them; arid. this they 
continue to do 6n the morniiig of every day bEfore 


imagine they have nothing to fear, being perſuaded 


ſumptuous confidence. Tliis has its ſource in lazi- 


come: a C QT 37D 
Every: thing iti the way of theſe Indian warriors 


thoſe/ who ate going on the ſame expedition with 
themſelves, they enter into a mutual ſtate of friend- 


chemy's country, they halt to perform a very extra- 
ordinary ceremony, In the evening there is a great 
feaſt, after which they go to ſleep; In the morning, 
as ſoon as all ate awake, thoſe who have had any 


fire, ünging their death ſong, in which they inſert. 
their dreams in an enigmatical manner. Evety one 


wt 
indeed! | 
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kill them, and carry back their ſcalps to the camp 3 
but if otherwiſe, they reſt quietly till morning. 
As: ſoon as they have diſcovered an enemy, they, 
ſend out ſcouts to bring them an account of his 
ſtrength, and upon their return a council of war is 


with great fury. This is the time they think the ene 
my is in the dee 
laid hat on their faces during the whole of the night 
without ſtirring, for, perhaps, no people in the world 
are more cunning; they make their approaches in the 


they have got within a bow-ſhot of the enemy, then 
they all ſtart up, and the chief gives the ſignal by a 
{mall cry, to Which the whole body makes anſwer by 
hideous howlings, and at the ſame time make their 
diſcharge of arrows. Then, without giving the enemy 


they pour upon them with hatchets in their hands, in 
the moſt mercileſs. manner. 
But when they find their enemies on their guard, or 
too ſtrongly intrenched, they retire, provided they have 


Lg 


ſtill time to do it; if not, they boldly. reſolve on fight- 


ing to the laſt moment, and it ſometimes happens that 


there is abundance of blood ſhed on theſe occaſions. 
A camp that has been. forced, is the very picture of 
fury itſelf, the barbarous fierceneſs of the conqueror, 


the deſpair of the poor helpleſs conquered, who know: 


and deſcription... The figure of the combatants, all. 
beſmeared with black and red, ſtill augments the hor- 


I hey P itch their camp long . 1 of che conflict, and a very good picture of hell 


mighx 


cloſed with à palliſadoe, or rather; a; Kind of lattice 


they begin their march. This being done, thexß 
that the divine ſpirit takes upon himſelf all the reſt: 
and- the whole army ſleeps ſecurely on the ſtrength of 
this petſuaſion. No experience is able to undeceive 
theſe batbarians, or to draw them out of their pre- 


nefs and indolence, which nothing is able to over - 
is conſidered as an enemy; but when they meet witli 


ſhip: When they are on tlie point of entering the 


dreams go from tent to tent, or rather from ſire to 


ſets his brains to work to interpret them, and if no 
one ſhould be able to ſucceed, in it, the dreamers are 
free to return home. A fine opportunity for cowards: 


held. The attack is generally made at day-break, and 
peſt ſleep, and they keep themſelves 


fame manner, creeping upon their hands and feet, 1ill 


time to recoyer themſelves. from their conſternation, 


what they have to: expect, ſhould they fall into the 


: hands of their enemies, occaſions Pr odigious efforts 
on both ſides, Which even ſurpaſs both imagination 
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is no longer doubtful, the conqueror firſt diſpatches 
all thoſe whom they deſpair of being able to carry with 
them, and then they order the remainder to be driven 
home as priſoners. | 3 13 
There is ſomething barbarous in this practice, and 
Ft it is what we meet with among all the inhabitants 
of uncivilized nations. It is true, theſe Indians are 
naturally intrepid, and all ſorts of dangers ſeem but 
trifles to them. That pride, which ſtimulates men on 
to great actions, operates ſtrongly on their minds, and 
they are willing to lay down their lives, in order to be 
accounted heroes after their deaths, rather than in the 
moſt puſillanimous manner to flee from the face of the 
moſt formidable enemy. 53667 
War among theſe favages is almoſt always made by 
ſurpriſe, which generally ſucceeds well enough; for 
when it happens that any of the Indians commut blun- 
ders, they are naturally expert enough in making ſome 
ſort of amends, for not having been /properly on their 
guard. They are in general ſo well acquainted with 
the country, that they can tell, by looking at the graſs; 
whether an enemy has been upon it; and this is of 
confiderable ſervice to them, for it not only guards 


them againſt ſurpriſes, but at the ſame time it points 


out to them the time when their enemy was upon the 
Sround, and the place where they are encamped | 
meroy is ſhewn to an enemy, for the priſoners are all 
maſſacred without diſtinction; and nothing is more 
common, than for them to feed on the fleſh of thoſe 
whom they have made captives, or at leaſt to ſell them 
ee e e e | 
May 25. We ſet out from the fort 
in order to proceed to the lake Eric, and we ac- 
compliſnhed our journey without much trouble. The 
leiſure time we had, while we were upon the lake, 
gave us an opportunity of committing to writing many 
particulars concerning thoſe Indians whom we have al- 
E {20 1 7s 3 7 
All the priſoners taken in the war, are conſigned 
over to the mercy of thoſe who walk before the war- 


riors; and if any one has loſt a fon or a buſband, or 


any other perſon who was dear to her, were it even 
thirty years before, 'ſhe becomes, as it were, a perfect 
, the fixes upon the firſt that falls into her clutches, 

and it can hardly be conceived to what a height her rage 
will tranſport her. She has no regard either to huma- 
nity or decency, and at every blow ſhe gives, you 
would think the priſoner would fall down dead at her 
feet ; but theſe barbarians have the art of protracting 
the torments of thoſe unhappy creatures who have the 
isfortune to fall into their hands. The whole night 
is ſpent in this manner at the enc:mpment of the war- 
- Next day is appointed as a day of general triumph 
for the 9 N 7 the Indians affect a great deal of 
moderation on theſe occaſions. The chiefs enter the 
villages firſt by themſelves, without any diſplay of 
oſtentation, obſerving a profound ſilence, and retire to 
their cabins, without ſhowing any ſigns of revenge 
againſt their captives. This is the cafe with the 
Iroquois, but it is all formality and hypocriſy. In 
ſome of the other nations, they pull off the maſk of de- 
ccit, and treat their priſoners in the following manner: 
The chief marches at the head of his company with 
the air of a conqueror; his lieutenant or deputy comes 
after him, and is preceded by a trampeter, who re- 
hearſes the death ſong to the priſoner; the warriors 


following two and two, having the priſoners in the 


middle, crowned with flowers, and their faces painted. 
Their bodies are naked, and they hold a ſtick in one 
hand, and a hatchet in the other. Every captive ſings 
his death ſong, and there is ſomething in it horrible 


beyond expreſſion. He ſhews not the leaſt appearance 


of fear; but as if he was juſt going to partake of a ban- 
quet, he raifes his voice, and utters aloud, ** I am 
brave and undaunted, and fear neither death nor the 
cruelleſt torments: thoſe who fear them are cowards, 


and leſs than women. Life is nothing to a man who |. 
has courage; may rage and deſpair choak all my ene- 
2 


No 


of Niagara, 
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might be drawn from this model. When the victory 


4 


mics ; why nannt 1 devour them, and drink up. the 
aſt drop of.their; blood F”;. oo 
The priſoners are made to halt from time to time, 
the Indians in the mean while flocking round them 
dancing themſelves, and cauſing them to dance, which 
they ſeem to do very chearfully, relating all the time 
the braveſt actions of their lives, and mentioning the 
names of all thoſe whom they have killed or burnt. 
They take particular notice of -thoſe in whom the af. 


|fiſtants are moſily intereſted; and it may be ſaid, that 


their chief deſign is to incenſe thoſe who are to decide 
their fate. The truth is, . theſe, wretehes never thew 
any mexey to captives, . and therefore they know 


have no reaſon to es any when they are taken pri- 
ſoners themſelves. 1 18 remarkable of theſe In dians, 


that their pride is ſuch, that they even brave the ſevereſt 
torments : nay; - they pretend their toxmentors, are do- 
ing them a pleafure. r gw n t n on ns; 
Sometimes theſe priſoners are obliged to run between 
two rows of Indians, armed with ſtones and cudgels, 
who ſtrike them at every blow, as if they intended to 
kill hem. This, however, never happens; for theſe 
ſavages, in order to keep the wretch in torment as long 
as poſſible, never ſtrike on any of thoſe parts wherg 
the blow would oceaſion death. In this manner they 
are led from one cabin to another, and every one may 
give him as many blows as they think proper. Ono 
plucks off a nail, a ſecond cuts. off a finger, either with 


„ 


{their teeth, or a bad knife, which cuts like a ſaw, An 


old man turns off their fleſh to the bones, a child 
pierces them with an awi wherever the can, a woman 
beats them till the is fatigued; and all this time the 
wartiors never lay hands on them, although they have 
them in their power. e ig i o Kit 

Theſe preliminaries being over, they ſet about di- 
viding the captives; and as ſoon as the council have 


determined their fate, a erier calls the people together, 


where a diſtribution is made without any ſort of noiſe 
whatever. Thoſe women who have loſt their huſ- 
bands or ſons in the wars, are always farſt-gratified, 
Afterwards they fulfil' the engagements they entered 
into with thoſe from whom they have recrived collars 
of wampum ; and if there is not a ſufficient number of 
prifoners for tliis purpoſe, the defe is ſupplied with 
icalps, which are worn by way of ornament; on days 
of rejoĩcing; but at other times are hung up at the 
gates of their cabins. If, on the other hand, the num- 
ber of priſoners is more than. ſufficient for thele pur- 
poſes, the overplus is ſent to their allies 
The place of a chief is always filled up by him who 
is not in authority; and when the chief has been 
killed; ſeven ſlaves at leaſt are burnt alive, to make an 
atonement for him. No priſoner can be put to death 
without the conſent of the women; and the reaſon is, 
ſome of the women having loft their huſbands, are 


glad to embrace one af the priſon ers. 

The warriors, in ſome nations, never diveſt them - 
ſelves of the right of diſpoſing of their priſoners, and 
thoſe whom the council has diſtributed to them, are 
obliged to make reſtitution to them if demanded, 
which, however, ſeldom happens ; but when it does, 
they are obliged to reſtore the pledges they have re- 
ceived for thoſe who had contracted for thoſe priſo- 
ners. If, upon their arrival, the warriors declare their 
intention upon this point, they are ſeldom oppoſed. 
In general, the greateſt number of the priſoners are 
condemned to fuffer death or ſlavery, in which their 


Hives are never ſecure. Some are adopted: and frem 


that time, their condition differs in nothing from that 
of the children of the nation. They aflume all the 


[rights of thoſe whoſe places they occupy,” and fre- 


quently enter into the ſpirit of the nation of which 


they are-become members, ſo that they go to war with 


them as if they were their countrymen. By this po- 


licy, the Iroquois have hitherto ſupported themſelves; 


for having been conſtantly at war, from time imme- 
morial, with all the nations round them, they muſt 


had they 


have been by this time reduced to nene 


[priſoners of war. 


not taken care to naturalize a large number of their 
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: As {56m as 3 priſoner is adopted, he is carried to the | tiful foreſts in the world. Add to this, that every part 


n where he is to remain, and he is declared free. || of it ſwarms with water-fowl ; but we had no oppor- 
e warn Water; and his wounds, if || tunity of inquiring whether the woods abounde 2 
he has any, are dreſſed. Nothing is omitted to make game ; only that we ſaw a prodigious number of buf- 
him forget all the evils he has uffered;; victuals are faloes. GE TIER TH DILL Lis os et FO 
ſet before him, and he has cloaths brought him to put Were we always ts fail as we then did, with a ſerene 
on. Some days after this 4 feaſt is made, in the {ky, in a charming climate, and on water as clear as / 
courſe of which he receives, in a ſolemn. manner, the] the pureſt fountain; were we ſure of finding every, 
name of him whom he replaces; and from thence- where ſecurity, agreeable places to ſpend the night in, 
forth not only ſucceeds to all his rights, but likewiſe | | where we might enjoy the pleaſures of hunting at a 
becomes liable to all his obligations, | _ _ _ - [| ſmall expence, breathe at Our caſe the pureſt air, and a 
It frequently happens that thoſe who are condemned enjoy the proſpects of the ſineſt countries in the uni- nh 
to be burtit, are treated in the ſame indulgent nianner || verſe ; we might poſſibly be tempted: to travel to the 
zs thoſe who are adopted, till they are brought to the end of our days. It frequently brought to our minds 
place of execution; for theſe ſavages put their priſoners] | the conditions of thoſe antient patriarchs, who had no 
10 death, hot ſo much by. way of uniſhment, as to fixed place of abode, WhO lived in tents, who were, 
have a holiday. It ie probable theſe are fattened for in 2 manner, the maſters of all the countries they 
Karin and many of them are offered unto the god of paſſed through; and who enjoyed, in peace and tran- 
war: the only difference betweeri them and other cap- | quillity, all their productions, without the plagues at- | 
tives 18, their faces are rubbed Over with greaſe and tending the poſſeſſion of a landed eſtate. EE n - 
black. . Excepting in this, they treat them in the beſt} On the fourth, we Topped at a place called Bald 4 
manner poſſible, ſetting before them the moſt choice {| Point; becauſe, on one fide, there is not much wood. 
food; never ſpeaking to them but with an air of friend- Near this place are vaſt quantities of cedar trees, but 
ſhip, calling them ſon, brother, nephew, according we were told that they were not good for much. Therg 
as they themſelves are related to the perſons whom the are vaſt numbers of bears, and four hundred of theſe 
priſoners are to, be ſacrificed for. Sometimes they] animals were killed the winter before we arrived there. 
yield the 85 up to their pleaſures, who ſerve them On the fifth, towards four o'clock in the afternoon 
| as wives during the time they have to live. They are we perceived two ſmall iflands on the ſouth ſhore, anc 
not made acquainted with the time they are to ſuffer, || we were told that theſe iſlands are fo infeſted with rat- 
till the moment they are led out to execution. |tle-ſnakes, that it is dangerous coming near them. 
As ſoon as every thing is ready for the execution, ¶ A little farther we came to the iſland of St. Claire, 
they are delivered up to a woman, who, from the where there is a place called the Narrows, the water 
fondneſs of a mother, paſſes at once to the rage of a] being much n by its banks, ſo that the current 
fury; and from the tendereſt carefſes to the moſt ex- is ſtrong; and if it ſhould happen that the river is 
treine madneſs. She begins by invoking the ſpirit of | |ſwelled, then it would be fatal to any perſon attempting 
Kitty ſhe i# about th revenge, ©" Approzcy' (lays The) ß 
you are going to be appeaſed; I am preparing for thee || This is reckoned the fineſt place in all the province 
afreſh ; drink deep draughts of this broth, which 1s || of Canada; and nature ſeems to have refuſed nothing 
now to be poured out before thee; receive the victim to it that could make it beautiful. Hills, fields, wo | 
prepared for thee, in the perſon of this warrior: he foreſts, rivulets, fountains, lakes, and rivers, all 
mall be burnt, and put into the cauldron; burning || blended together, as to Io the moſt romantic Toure 


* 


hatchets ſhall be applied to his ſkin; = ſcalp ſhall bea towering genius can form. The vaſt number o 
flayed off; they will drink out of his {cull ; leave there- [| ſmall iſlands in the lakes ſeem placed there as ſo mam 
fore thy complaining; thou ſhalt be fully ſatisfied.” 1 ornaments to the ſcenes ; and, in a word, the wh Z PEEL 
This, properly ſpeaking, is the Indian form of pro- |} may be confidered as a terreſtrial paradiſe. _ 85 
nouncing ſentence of death ; and although it frequently |, hree miles above the iſland of St. Claire is a ſmal} 
varies in the words, yet it is always the ſame in ſub- fort, and near it are two popular villages, both inha- 
ſtance. A crier then calls the priſoner out of his |] bited by the Indians. 5 3 
cabin, proclaiming aloud, the intentions of the perſon June 7. Which was the day after our arrival at this 
to whom he belongs, and concludes by exhorting the || fort, the governor general ſent a gentleman to call ſome 
priſoner to perform his part well. A ſecond herald || of the Indians together, to propoſe that they ſhould 
then advances, and addrefling himſelf to the priſoner, [| not admit any more brandy to be imported amongſt 
tells him, Thou art going to be burnt, my brother, || them. He might, with parity of reaſon; have told 
be of good courage.” The priſoner anſwers, It [| them that they muſt never more ſee the ſuti ; for thoſe 
is well, L thank thee: and then he is led to the people were not to be brought off from the uſe of thoſe 
place of execution. He is chained to a poſt, but in liquors, that ſeemed ſo well calculated to ſtimulate 
fuch a ge as to be able to turn round it. Before them on to madneſs. 7. 8 | 
they begin to burn him, he ſings the death ſong ; in There was ſomething both decent an in tl a | 
| they Ip mak 4 recheb. of al the heroic actions he || appearance of the Indian chiefs, They neaple e 12 : 
ever performed, and always in a ſtile and manner in- ceremonial order, with pipes in their mouths - and 
ſulting to his enemies. He then'exhorts them to be || one,” more eloquent than the reſt, was appointed to 
as cruel to him 'as poſſible, becauſe he is a warrior, act as public orator. His figure, and the tone of his 
and can bear any thing. The truth is, he knows he || voice, were both calculated to command reſpe&t ; and 
will receive no merey, and therefore his enthufiaſm || when we heard the interpreter explain the oration 5 
elevates his mind fo as to forget pain. [lto us, we were convinced that it muſt have been 
Having advanced nineteen leagues farther, we came much. more beautiful in the original. It was partly in 
to a great river, on the banks of which were vaſt num- [| praiſe of the valour of his countrymen; and he con- 
bers of trees, but the leaves had not then begun to bud. ||cluded, by declaring that they would uſe their liberty, 
We ſtaid here all night, and in the morning embarked ||and the French might do the ſame ; they would lay 
on the river, which we croſſed with ſome difficulty. ] no reſtrictions upon their countrymen. They e 
The firſt of June, being the day of Pentecoſt, ween- | þdiſmiſſed with fome preſents ; and the trade for theſe 
tered the mouth of another moſt beautiful river; and [liquors will, probably, continue as. long as. Europe 
failed up it above an hour: we paſſed a carrying - carries on a trade with the Canadians. ff WO I 
place, of about fix paces in breadth. The following || Next day we went to viſit their villages, and return- 
day we ſaw nothing remarkable, but coaſted along à ing through one belonging to the Huron Indians we, 
charming country, hid, at times, by diſagreeable proſ- met a great number of them overheated with a play. 
= which, however, are of no great extent. || which they call the game of the platter f 
herever we went aſhore, we were quite enchanted || The game of the platter, or bones, is played. be-: 
by the beauty and vivacity of the landſcapes; which || tween two perſons only; each perſon has fix. or eight 
were terminated by one of the nobleſt and moſt beau- || little bones, which at firſt we took to be the ſtones of 
” . , 2 f 4 7 | 
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| *P 
apricots, being of che fame ſige 2 
ewi ' them more particularly, 

page, They had Nx unequal Rakes, the two largeſt || 

pf which were 8 the one black and the other of 

a ſtraw colour. Theſe they fling up into the air, 


and but u n || 
: ſpace; Put pa 


our 


Ariking at the ſame time upon the ground with a Mgt r 


hollow diſh. 

This difh is mate to ſpin round, and the ball is 
, veceived inte it; when they have. no diſh, they con- 
tent chemſelves with throwing the bones up into the 
air with their hands. If all of them pfeſent the 
Lame colour, when they fall, the winner has five 
Points, and the number of the game is forty: he 
25 won -are diſcounted, till they come up to the 

le number, and then the game is ſettled. He w. 

Weins che firſt game, e to] lay, but © he 10 . 
ace to 


for both 


e 


ives vp his 
_opponite pa 
Mor er > never <A to 1555 without np oe | 
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og ale 1 


from v 


Kc puniſhed 
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FF good one * 0 
crowns of rench TP 


about with er in a ule bug 
4, th e N.., to hang her ; 
bag on a tree; .another woman, who happtned - 


was at work in the 

ſee it, had a mind to appropriate it to her 185 
uſe, and 05 no ↄpportu 3 Ll be — 
favourable ; the therefore Hep er eye 175 19 7 upon 
it, and in the ſpace Rove. the old woman 
being gone into another 18 e. to 


ms 2 


that the had found i it, 


Pes one, the 

and the 1 1 t mk 
men. They Have a right 
often as they chuſe; and this ſuits their tempers, for 
they are ſo ckle, that they ſeldom continue long in one 
mind. Their Tee Eg Who ate alſo their prieſts, 
5 5 theſe | 


eg horrid ſhoutings, 
Heel are mote like devils than 


cauſed one of their prieſts to be 
ſtor preſcribed for her the g me of 
ordere that ſhe ſhould play at a vil 
her own. She immediately ſent to 1 
to obtain his permiſhon, hie 
ranted ; and the woman having Nan 
d the reſt of the Indians preſent, 


the 1 and 
diſtant from 
e chief of the 


the 5 


cured of her maladies. So far, however, ay es J 4 | 
| 


F moſt excruciating tortures, 
brutal revenge "pea thoſe whom f 


siven them 7 


cured, the was much worſe than ever; the fatigue of 
the game threw, her into a fever, and the died a few 
2 afterwards. 
The vengeance of the woman's relations fell heavy | 
n 75 Jour miſſionaries, merely becauſe they hap- 
Fram preſent at the game; and the Indian prieſts 
d 1 FN ever ſince they had come. into. the 
country, their gods bad not been able to work mi- 
racles. It is difficult to ſay whether the Indian prięſts, 
or the Jeſuit miffionarics, were the greateſt villains. 
The Indians contented themſelves in anſwering all 
the arguments of the jeſpits in the following laconic 
words, ** You have your gods, and we have ours; 
7 29 it is our mis ottune, that ours are the leaſt [|| 
zowerful of the two.” 
n this part of the puree, wie vaſt numbers of 
tical herbs ; and here a botaniſt. might exerciſe 
bis ere during a long life. There are alſo 
vaſt numbers of citron- trees, which grow in the open 
fields, and the fruit is much the ſame as in Portugal, 
but they are ſmaller, and of a diſaę ecable flavour. 
It is remarkable, that the root of this tree is a ſubtle 
and mortal poiſon ; and, however ſurprifing it Fay 
the 


appear, It is at the ſame time an antidote 
e of a ſerpent. It muſt be bruiſed, an applied 
inſtantly to 75 wound; and this remedy ſeldom fails 


of Perg, eſpecially when they take care to apply it 
before the parts are ſwelled. _ 

'The manners and cuſtoms of theſe Indians differ 
much 1 in their different colonies, a will undoubtedly 
continue to do ſo, while every diſtri& is governed by 
its own chief. Were hundreds of 
united under one 4 form of government, the 
manners of the peop 
civilization; the ſubjects would begin to reliſh the 
ſweets of 1 they would live 10 nad with 
each other ; ju! 
and crimes would not eſcape condien puniſhment. 
On the contrary, their ariſtocratical farm of goyern- 
ment "diſappoints all theſe valuable purpoſes, and 
contributes towards keeping the peaple in a ſtate of 
Wie 


They have ſtrange notions concerning the right of 
. 


2 elpeclally if it be ait 


to change their partners as 


mes; and it happened one 5 ** 
ay, in a Huron village, that a a ſick woman having tl 
e called for, the im- 


ch was readily. | 


her, ＋ 2 
had neither 173. nor for t it 7 PP 4 be ir he 
0 te 

to take it down as 1 755 1 5 work . K a _ 


The oth fi 
= ie 17 15 5s that ſhe had a fond * 


Aftet much con id, between 


at 28 8 1 1 Rn 


| loft it, on condition Tip her 
making a 1 1 8 who had TN or rather 
ſtolen it. Both parties agreed in the j ment, ſo 
that there Was an end of the .contrave 1 in all 
nations where the people liye in a ſtate of | 


{laws are weak, oh: but little Bunses 4 — 
e 


ſo ae 5 theſe Indians it is A 
0 2 5 585 diſgrace 


Wy 
4 the denen ela. co thay with death. a. Tha 


avages ſeldom mind the 
as they can fatiate their 


fog oh 8 ey imagine have 


June 30. We ft out from the Narrows, hut bad 
only. proceeded a fem miles on our journey, when we. 
were  oyertaken with koch a dreadful ſtorm, = 
We Were obliged to ner 2 wood, wars e ſpent 
the nig it in a very diſagrecahle manner. e 


a Bu we 1 the 1550 A and the rug whig IS hou 


18. „ 


WL vere * ned 
view of 11 Han L IE 5 B proſegted wot 
twenty feet in breadth 


5 
fide,. almoſt the rl bs 


at its mouth 
oppoſite, is — — rixer, 
which 1s twice as wide, and it is navigable above two 


hundred miles up the coun 5 b . . cur- 
2 S that ben in this 
the World. 
The courſe from x be: fort at fl reins to ohe end 
of this traverſe is north-eaſt, and its compaſs f 


leagues till you come to the ſouth. At the end of 
this we came to an Indian cottage, ſituated in a de- 
menen plain, near to which were three moſt beautiful 

meadows and; in the grandeſt ſituation that could be 
imagined. This is à noble channel, as ſtraight as a 
line, and bordered by beautiful foreſts, interſperſed 
With lakes, in all of whom are pretty iſlands, ſcattered 


diſtricts pr 


would approach to a ſtate of | 
fcanoe. 
came on bea and every now and then he lopked 
ce would be properly adminiſtered, 12 


fo Ip i and down, that they heighten the beauty of the 

2 croſſing the lake we had a young Indian along 
us, WO 3 extremely  dextrous in managing our 
This young man dreſſed himſelf before he 


in his glaſs to fee that nothing about him was diſcom- 


poſed, or whether the ſweat had not waſhed' off the 
paint with which- he bad daubed his face. A melt | 


dreadfu] ſtorm came on, and we were obliged to take 
ſhelter in a {mall iſland. .. Our young a Hy did not 


| ſeem much moxtiſied at our being ſtopped, for theſe 


Ar pay liule regard to any ſort of ane 


Fethep- 


1 
Pecbeps he had jo 
: Tan . vanity of 


be intention in dreffing himſelf, 
ing 


n 


7 them to the 


1 
1 2 2 


5 4.007 in painti 
ey may have 


vinced that ſome of the young women have fallen in 
love with them, which may ſerve to ſhew that human 
| pan ature is the lame in all countries. ; 

e entered lake Huron about ten in 
where we diverted: ourſelves in fiſhing for ſturgeon. 
Next day we failed a great way yp the lake, but were 
obliged to lay all night at anchor. | : 

Next morning, being the ſecond, a deep fog pre- 
yented us from making mach way ; for it was extremely 
dangerous, on account of the vaſt number of rocks 
that are to be met with exery where in the lake. Theſe 
rocks 
could only fee 2 few yards before us, ſo we were in 


* 


ented with a view of the country, which was far from 


xing ſo. agrecable as ſome of thoſe we had already | 


= 


| 7 This lake is no leſs than fix hundred miles in 


length from eait to weſt, and in ſome places above 
two hundred miles in breadth, In ſailing along it, the 
greateſt danger ariſes: from a north wind, and there- 
ore it is beſt to keep to the north ſhore, that being 
- wholly lined with rocks, which form: little harbours, 
where ſhelter may be obtained with the greateſt eaſe, 
and nothing is more neceſſary to be attended to by 
thoſe who ſail in canoes; | 


ve a gentle wavering on the ſurface of the water, 

| Sha laſts the whole day without intermiſſion, and 
the day after the lake is covered with large waves, but 
Without breaking all chat day, fo that the canoes are 


in no ſort of danger. The next day the ſtorm begins | 


to pour down without intermiſſion, and the flames of 
lightning are inceſſant. In Ach caſes it is dangerous 
to be on the ſouth ſide of the lake, becauſe of the | 
violence of the wind from the north, 

The Indians have fuch a reſpe& for this lake, that 
they offer ſacrifices to it, or rather to the ſpirit that 
preſides over it, This is owing to the vaſt quantities 
of fiſh it produces, and likewiſe to its own majeſtic 
appearance. If ye may credit theſe 1 this lake 
js its original from ſomething of a divine nature. 
This is · in all reſpects conſiſtent with the notions of 
the antient heathens, and indeed with thoſe who at 

re 47 — 2 the _— Corromandel, _ the 
aſt Indies. Large pieces af ore are conſtantly 
found near the — of this. Hs: and thoſe inſig- 
nificant things are looked upon as objects of vene- 
ration. They ſay that there was formerly a large rock 
of this metal here, but it was ſwallowed up by an 
earthquake, but now there is no appearance of it. 
oweyer, we had no great reaſon to believe that the 
Whole ory is true, 
Among all the Indian nations there are ſome fami- 
| hes who can only be permitted to contract alliarices 
with each other; and this ſeems to point out that 
pride which is ſo peculiar to mankind in general, but 
uu in particular to {ayages, whoſe minds have never 
deen enhghtened with the knowledge of the truth. 
Marriage, however, is not conſidered in this country 
in ſuch a ſerious light as in Europe. Divorces are 
frequent, and men may put away their wives as often 
think proper, although it is expected that 


project a vaſt way into the Jake; and as we| 


R 


Next day ihe fog cleared away, and we were pre- 
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married to thoſe 


Wn — 8 


children, while in their cradles; but from the mo- 


2 
village where they reſide; In ſonje places A huſband 


1] has a right to cut off the noſe-of his wife when ſhe 


elopes from him; and in our joprney we met with 
many of theſe creatures mangled in this manner. In 
ſome places they may = by mutual conſent, and this 
is generally done without any ſort of noiſe, Theſe 
Indians cannot .conceive how we ſhould make any 
difficulty about it; and one of them once ſpoke to 
a prieſt in the following words, which may ſerve to 
ſhew what are their notions of civil obligation; 
My wife and I (ſaid he) cannot agree to live to- 
gether in peace, and my neighbour is” in the ſame 
condition, ſo that we have agreed to change wives; we 


| therefore act as pleaſes ourſelves, and fo who can ſay 


any thing againſt it? 8 AG : 5 
ongly among theſe ſavages, and 


Jealouſy preyails 


Wt both ſexes are infected with it, When a woman bas 
je forenoon, | | 
| herſelf, her rival muſt be upon her guard, otherwiſe 


diſcovered that her huſband loves another better than 


the conſequences may prove fatal. This, bowever, 


does not frequently happen, for the women here are 


as amorous as in any part of the world. They are 
continually entering into intrigues; there is no bounds 
fixed for modeſty; moral obligations are trampled on; 
but yet the man who treats his wife in an umproper 
manner, without taking ber firſt before the judge of the 
village, is puniſhed in a ſummary way 

The parents are the only match-makers in this 
country, for the parties never converſe together 
about the matter, giving themſelves wholly up to the 
will of thoſe who, according to cuſtom, have-the right 
of them. They pay much regard to the 
the young women while the match is 


| making; and yet ia ſome places they live a year to- 


gether before they have fixed whether they ſhall be 
young women who are propoſed to 

„ 2 1: 2: 12 5 : 
The Indian women are generally delivered with» 
out much pain, and frequently without any aſſiſtance; 
but as human nature is in general the fame in all na- 


: tions, ſo many of the women have the ſame excrus 
The Indians pretended to foretel any ſtorm that 
happens, at leaſt two days before. At firſt they per- 


ciating pains here as in other parts of the world: 


Nothing can exceed the care mothers: take of their 

ment they are weaned, they abandon them | 
to themſelves. And what is very remarkable, they 
pretend that this is not done from principles of hard- 
heartedneſs, or want of tenderneſs to their offspring, 
for they pretend to love them to the end of their lives. 
When they intend. to give up their children to an 
abandoned ſtate, they impoſe .a name upon them; 


and this is generally done at a feſtival, at which are 


preſent none. but perſons. of che ſame ſex and age 
with the child that is to be named. During the 
aſt, the child remains on the knees of its parents, _ 
wks are inceflantly recommending it to the divine 
ſpirit ; and particularly to that angel who is to be 
his guardian; for they all believe, with the heathens 
of old, that every perſon has 2a guardian angel to 
attend him through the whole of his progreſs in this 
world. e , e 
In their addreſſes to each other, although barba- 
rians, yet they obſerve a great number of ceremonies; 
but theſe are of ſuch a trifling nature, that they do 
not deſerve our notice. ng: 1187 N 
Leaving this part of the country, we took an op- 
portunity of travelling along with Mr. De Montigiiy, 
a knight of the order of St. Louis, and captain of a 
company of ſoldiers in C > { EET STAN 
July 2. We embarked on the lake, and coafted 
above ue! miles along a neck of land, which ſe- 
parates lake Meihigan from lake Superior. A little 
further, inclining to the ſouth-weſt, we came to a 
large Fuba in the entry of which was a great num- 
ber of ſmall iſlands; and this is called the bay of 
Noquets. It is ated from the great bay by an 
iſland inhabited by Indians, who have à ſmall vil- 
lage on it. Here we reſted one night, and were 


end den ome reaſonable cauſe to the chief of the 
Rs 


treated with as much civility as if we lad been in 


„ rns nnn ANI l. 


July 6. We were ſtopped almoſt the whole day] true, for at that time there were many of 'the pegphs | 
by contrary winds ; but it growing calm in the even- ef the village fick; © „ ng TAPE NET 3 
ing, we embarked a little after ſun-ſet, by the favour We told them that ourking was very powerful, and 
of a moſt beautiful moon-light; and continued our [jmuch-more ſo than they imagined, but * his power 
voyage for four and twenty hours together. The did not extend over the elements; and that when gif. 

ſun was fo burning hot, and the water of the bay eaſes, or any other accidents laid waſte the territories, 
ſo warm, that the gum of our canoe melted in ſeveral he addreſſed himſelf to the great God, who created the 
places. To complete our misfortune, the place where || heavens and the earth, and who alone is the ſovereign 
we went on ſhore was ſo infeſted with gnats, that we || Lord of nature. We added, that they ſhould do Ss 

could not fo much as cloſe our eyes, though we had || ſame, and that they might then le up for ſucceſs: 
not ſlept for two days: and as the weather was fine, || but in order to obtain the favour of the great God. 
and the fun ſhone bright, we ſet out again at three they were firſt to acknowledge his power, and their de: 
r So 165 tn pendence on him. 1 e x 
After we had advanced five or ſix leagues, we found || As for any protection which our king could grant 
ourſelves abreaſt of a little iſland, which lies near the [| we told them, that it was at their ſervice, becauſe our | 
weſtern fide of the bay, and which concealed from our king ſought nothing with greater eagerneſs than that 
view the mouthi of a river, on which there is a village of taking part with the'afflited. ' This anſwer ſeemed 
inhabited by Indians. This is the only village in the || to ſatisfy them, and they promiſed to be directed by 
country; nor are there any towns, and the manure is us, but we had little hopes of ' ſeeing our laboufs 
the fineſt in all Canada. They have a language pe- crowned with ſucceſs. s. 
culiar to themſelves, and, what is remarkable, the reſt On the afternoon of the following day we were en 
of the Indians do not underſtand them. It tertained by che chiefs with à dance oppoſite the go- 

A Uttle below the iſland, the face of the country is vernor's houſe. It was different from any thing we 
much changed; for, from being wild and rugged, it had ever ſeen before, and from this circumſtance we 
becomes extremely delightful, preſenting ſome of the learned, that the Indians do not all uſe the ſame Prac- 

_ fineſt ſcenes in the univerſe. ' There is a fort erected jj tice concerning theirentertainments. * («oe 
in the bay, in which a company of men do duty, but || This we found to be properly a military feſtival, in 

it is not a place of importance. The only ſervice it is || which the warriors were the ſole actors, and we were 
of, is to induce the Indians to build _ N near led to conelude, that it had 5 invented merely to 
it; for theſe le, though in many reſpects favages, give them an opportunity of repeating their warli 
yet love to e the — — 8 | 1 55 | 18 | deeds. All thoſe N — were . 

I !be day aſter our arrival here, the chiefs of ſome of perſons, and probably the entertainment was kept u 
their nations paid us a viſit, and one of them ſhewed || amongſt them, in order to inſpire them with martial 
us à Catalonian piſtol, a pair of Spaniſh ſhoes,” and a || courage. The dancers _ x quite round the 
ſort of drug uſed as an ointment. That they ſhould [| ſpectators, in ſmall bodies, and the women apart from 
have had any connection with the Spaniards, was to us || the men. They all ſit down on the ground when 

very ſurpriſing; but the myſtery was cleared up by one the dance was over, dreſſed in their beſt robes, which, 
/ / at a diſtance, made a very pretty appearance. The 

He told us, that about two years before, ſome Spa- whole of the entertainment was conducted with the 
niarils, ho ſaid they came from Ne Mexico, to take ¶ greateſt deeorum; and if it was not very elegant, yet 
a view of the country, and drive out the French, ſailed there was nothing in it offenſive. eee 
down the river, and deſtroyed two villages. As the] A poſt was erected between the place where the 
Indians had no fire arms, and being likewiſe terrified || dancers was and the governor's houſe, and at the end 
at-ſceing ſuch a number of ſtrangers among them, the of every dance one of the Indian warriors came up 
Spaniards put them to death without mercy. Two] with his hatchet, and gave it a knock. On this blow 
villages being thus deſtroyed, the Spaniards thought || being given. profound filence 'enfued, and then the 
they were ſure of making a conqueſt: of the country; || warrior repeated his warlike exploits. The whole en- 
but the Indians in the next village 9 intended to ¶tertainment laſted about four hours, and we were hear- 
attack lay in ambuſcade for them. The Spaniards ||tily tired of it. LS 


were ſo eertain of ſucceſs; that they all got drunk, and In the weſtern parts of the province they have an- 
laying down to ſleep, the Indians came upon them, other kind of entertainment, which they call the buf- 
and cut almoſt all their throats. There were two falo dance. The dancers form ſeveral circles within 
prieſts among the Spaniards, one of whom was killed, each other, and the muſic is played off in the middle 
and the other taken priſoner, but he made his eſcape in of the place. They take care never to ſeparate thoſe 


the following manner .-- Jof the ſame family; they da not hold one another by 
He happened to have a fine horſe, and the Indians the hand, and each carries his own armour and buck- 
being fond of ſeeing feats of horſemanſhip performed, ler. The circles here are round different ways; and 
he took the advantage of their curioſity,” in order to though there is much nonſenſical congeing,' in which 
make his eſcape. One day as he was ſauntering about they ſpring to a great height, yet they are never out of 
in their preſence, he withdrew, as it were, inſenſibly, time. . 
at a diſtance, when clapping ſpurs to his horſe, he in- At certain intervals, ſome chief of a family preſents 
ſtantly diſappeared. As they had no other priſoner || his buckler, and all the reſt ſtrike upon it, repeating 
than him, ſo it is not known exactly from what part lat the ſame time his famous exploits. He afterwards 
of New Mexico he came, nor with what deſign, any cuts a bit of tobacco from a poſt to which it had been 
Further than what aroſe from conjectures. ; tied, and gives it to one of his friends. This dance 
They brought us all that belonged to the prieſt is followed by a feaſt, in which many of the Indians 
whom they had killed, ameng which was a breviary, get ſo drunk, that they are more like beaſts than men. 
together with the things already mentioned. Here we || It is remarkable of the people of this country, what a 
found the Indians to be extremely ignorant, and valltly || vaſt veneration they have for bears, and this probably 
different in their manners from thoſe who keep any is owing to the nouriſhment they receive, in conſe- 
ſort of connection with the Europeans. | quence of eating the fleſh of thoſe animals. The head 
The day following, ſome of the Indian chiefs came [of the bear, after having been painted and decorated 
to invite us to be preſent at one of their councils, with with all forts of flowers, is ſet, during the repaſt, in a 
which we complied, and took our ſeats among them. [| moſt conſpicuous place, where it receives the homage 
When every.one-had taken his place, the chief laid aof all the gueſts, who celebrate in praiſes the virtues 
collar upon the ground before us, and then the orator of the dead animal, whilſt they are hewing his body 
beſought us, in the name of the whole congregation, or in pieces, and regaling themſelves with it. Theſt In- 
rather aſſembly, to take them under the protection of }|dians have not only, like all the reſt of the ſavages, a 
our king, and to purify the air, which, they ſaid, had ||cuſtom of preparing themſelves for great huntings by 
been corrupted for ſome time; and this appeared to be faſting, which they ſometimes obſerve for ten days to- 
3 3 . 2 | 72 7: 3 ier, 
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vetner, but they alſo oblige their children to faſt; and 
; pe Conclude,” frech de dreams, whether they will 
have good or bad ſucceſs.” The intention of thoſe 
faſts is, to appeaſe the ſpirit who prefides over the 
. creatures whom they are to go in purſuit of; and the 
notion itſelf is ridiculous enough. Ba | 
July 29. We ſet out in a canoe from this place, and 
in the evening arri ved at a ſmall nameleſs iſland, where 
Fo reſted two days, as tlie weather was very ſtormy ; 
we then advanced above twelve miles, in order 
to come to the place called Michegap, from a lake 
of the fame name: and then turned towards the ſouth, 
which was the only courſe we had to ſteer for three 
' | hundred miles, as far- as the river St. Joſeph. 'No- 
thing can be finer than the country which ſeparates 
the lake Michegap from lake Huron ; we continued 
- advancing forward, till a briſk wind aroſe, which 
- obliged us to take ſhelter in a ſmall iſland, where the 
people treated us kindly. ooo | 
8 We remained here eight days, and then ſet out for 
the river St. Joſeph, where we reſided ſeveral days. 
Here is a fort, and the governor has a houſe, but both 
are poor mean ſtructures. All the uſe they are of is, to 
keep the Indians in a ſort of awful reſpect, and, if 
offible, to bring them into a ſtate of civilization. 
There are two villages here inhabited by Chriſtians, 
but moſt of theſe were converts to the Chriſtian 
religion; but they had been ſo long without a paſtor, 
- when we arrived there, that they had almoſt returned 


back to a ſtate of paganiſm. 1 
The next thing that claims our attention, is the 
river St. Joſeph, which comes from the ſouth- eaſt, 


and diſcharges itſelf into the lake Michegap, the eaſ- 


tern ſhore of which is three hundred miles in length; 
and we were obliged to ſail ſo far before we came to the 
mouth of this river. From the mouth of the river, 
we ſailed fixty miles before we came to a ſmall fort, and 
the navigation was extremely dangerous, becauſe, when 
the wind blows from the weſt, the waves extend acroſs 
the whole of this lake. HEE | 2 
The next place we viſited was the Beaver Iſlands, ſo 
called, from the vaſt number of thoſe creatures that are 


there. We went aſhore on one of theſe iſlands, and | 
ſandy. and barren/; but the country, on | 


found it ve 
the other ſide of the river, is extremely beautiful. 
It is alſo well watered. We were now and then pre- 
ſented with the proſpe&s of moſt beautiful rivers, and 
pieces of water falling from the rocks. The beauty of 
theſe natural caſcades was heightened by the trees that 
ſurrounded them, for all the banks of the river are 
| ſheltered with wood. | T8 140 
| Moſt of theſe rivers are but narrow, and bave no 
depth of water; and there is one fingle circum- 
ance attends all of them, which is, that as ſoon as 
we entered them, we found ſeveral ſmall lakes, all well 
ſtored with fiſh, and, conſidering every thing, no part 
of the world can more agreeable. +: 
The next place we entered, was the river of Father 


Marquette, which, at our firſt entrance, we faund to 


be no more than a brook ; but a little higher, we en- 
tered a lake, which we found to be no leſs than fix 
miles broad. We were much. ſurpriſed how ſuch a 
piece of water could diſcharge itſelf into the lake; but 
upon examination, we found that it was no ways im- 
probable. | . | 
This day we continued adyancing in our canoe, 
but did not get above ten miles, for we were obliged 
to pitch our tents at the mouth of the river Stadecha- 
laz, on the banks of a fine lake, longer, but not quite 
ſo broad as the former. Here we found great num- 
bers of red and white pines, which, in the warm ſea- 
ſon, emit conſiderable quantities of gum, and theſe 
the Indians ſell to the Europeans. | 
After ſupper, and prayers being over, we went to 
take a walk in the cool of the evening, along the 
banks of the river. We had a ſpaniel along with us, 
who followed us wherever we went; and this creature 
happeniny to plunge into the river, in queſt of ſome- 
thing he imagined he ſaw there, our people. thought 
it was a roe-buck, but the night was too dark for 
Vol. II. No. 71. | | 
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them to ſee him. e they ſet out with their 
loaded pieces; and one of them ſeeing me (ſays. 
Charlevoix) thought I was a bear, ſtanding upon the 
hind paws; therefore he charged his muſket with 
three balls, and, continuing cloſe to the ground, ap- 
pro me as near as poſſible, He was juſt going 
to fire, when I alſo began to diſtinguiſh Votes 9 
but could not tell what it was; I believed it to be 
one of the 


le in our companys and aſked him, 
| whether he took me for a bear? He made no anſwer, 


and when I came up with him, he was in a manner 
ſpeechleſs, and like a perſon ſeized with horror, at 
the thoughts of what he had nearly committed. Thus 
] had a narrow eſcape, but I impute the whole to 
„ :/ © oo = | 

The river St. Joſeph is ſo commodious for the. 
commerce of all parts of Canada, that it is no won- 
der the Indians have conſtantly frequented it. | Beſides 
all this, it waters an extreme fertile country; but 
this is not what the natives eſteem it moſt for. In- 
deed they have ſo little knowledge of agriculture, that 
good lands are as it were thrown away upon them. 
Some. years ago, ſeveral tribes of Indians ſettled on 
the banks of this river, but they have now returned 
to their former habitation. _ 5 | 

Sailing up the river St. Joſeph, we took notice of 
ſome trees we had never, ſeen before. The moſk 
ſingular of theſe was a fort of an aſh, of a moſt 
beautiful colour, with very broad leaves; and when 
the leaves are boiled, they become ſo hard that they 
are of no manner of uſe. | The fields round the fort 
are covered with ſaſſafras to. ſuch a degree, that the 
air is perfumed with them. This tree is not ſo large 
as in Carolina, for it is only bke a ſmall ſhrub, creep- 
ing on the ground; but, poſſibly, theſe are only 
ſome ſmall branches, ſpringing up where trees for- 
merly grew. 49 3 

The Indians in theſe parts are naturally thieves, 
and make prize of whatever they can catch. It is 


true, that when a perſon has loſt any thing, he may 


recover it; but that cannot be done, without givi 
ſomething to the chief of the village. Indeed the 
are ſuch ſavages, that rather than give up any thing 
they have ſtolen, without a ſuitable reward, they will 
o to war with thoſe. who demand it from them, 
This may ſerve to ſhew how weak human laws are, 
where they live in a ſtate of nature; for where human 
ſociety is properly formed, there is an awe and terror 
on the minds of .men, which prevents them from 
committing the moſt enormous crimes, _ 
Some few days after this' we went to viſit the chief 
Indian of the place, in conſequence of an invitation 
he had ſent us for that purpoſe. He was extremely 
tall, and well made, but he had loſt his noſe in one 
< 2 127 battles. It was well he had not loſt 
is ſcull, for they generally ſcalp, or put to death, all 
the priſoners 4.15 they can hs hold of „„ 
As ſoon as he was informed that we were coming to 
viſit him, he went and placed himſelf in the inner part 
of his cabin, in a ſort of alcove, where we found him 
ſeated croſs - legged, in the ſame manner the people do 
in Turky. e ſaid ſomething to us, and 2 to 
affect a ſort of gravity, which he ſupported very ill. 
This was the firſt Indian chief we had ſeen behave in 
this manner; but we were told that we muſt treat him 
again in our turn. ops 
This day we were entertained with what the Indians 
call the game of ſtraws. Theſe ſtraws are ſmall ruſhes, 
of the thickneſs of a ſtalk of wheat, and two fingers 
in length. They take up a parcel of theſe in their 
hands, which generally conſiſt of two hundred and 
one; but whatever the number is, it muſt be unequal. 


After they have well ſorted them, and made a thou- 


land diſtortions of their bodies, they inyoke the ſpirit 
whom they worſhip, and then divide them with a 
ſharp ſtone into ſeyeral pieces, or parcels, making nine 
or eleven of each. Each takes what he can lay hold 
of at a venture, and he to whom the firſt parcel of 
eleven falls, gains a certain number of points, accord- 
ing to the terms of agreement, . 
Ir 
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But there are other ways of playing this game, though 
none of them deſerves a particular notice. They told 
us, that there was as. much art as chance in this game, 
and that their countrymen were as great cheats as the 
. gamblers in more polite nations. They have another 


: ame, which although not for money, yet proves de- | 


ive of their morals. 


At night ſeveral poſts are erected in a round form, | 


in the middle of ſome cabin, and in the midſt of all 
are the inſtruments upon which they play. Here are 
ſeveral other poſts fixed up, and the young people pro- 
miſcuouſly dance round them. From time to time a 
young man out from the reſt, and takes from 
one of the poſts ſome down fixed to it, and this he 
chuſes as -moſt agreeable to his miſtreſs. He places 


it upon her head, dances round her, and gives her a 
nation where he is to meet her. The 


ſign of | r. 
dance being ended, the feaſt begins, and laſts during the 
whole day, without the leaſt interruption, and in the 


evening the whole company retire; but the girls are 
ſure to meet with their lovers at ſome private place, | 
in this piece of folly, and 
| the reſt of the entertainment. | 
to make uſe of the privilege of attending the feſtival; 
during which they appeared as perſons out of their 


notwithſtanding all the „ 1 of their parents. 
_ - Theſe Indians are great ſlaves to the belief of dreams, 
and whatever wild notion ſtrikes them in their ſleep, 
they pretend to 4 it, as implying ſomething in 
the ordinary courſe of human affairs. One day it 
happened that two miſſionaries were travelling in the 
company of fome Indians; and one night as the In- 
dians were in a profound ſleep, ſome of them awaked 
ſuddenly as if out of breath, making efforts to cry out, 
and beating himſelf as if he had been poſſeſſed with 
the devil. The noiſe he made ſoon awaked every one 
near him, and they at firſt thought he was mad. They 
ſeized him, and tried to bring him to himſelf, but all 


to no purpoſe. His fury continued to increaſe, and as | 


they were no longer able to hold him, they concealed 


all their warlike inſtruments, leſt ke ſhould have done || 


them ſome miſchief. Some of them propoſed giving' 
him the juice of particular herbs to drink; but while 
they were making the neceſſary preparations, he jumped 
into the river. | - 

He was immediately drawn out, and although he 
confeſſed that he was cold, yet he refuſed to go near 
the fire, that had been juſt hghted to warm him. He 
fat down at the foot of a tree, and as he appeared more 
compoſed, they brought the draught they had prepared 
for him. It is to this child you muſt give it, (ſaid 
he, pointing to a bear's ſkin ) and his 1 8 
was complied with, in order to humour him. They 
then aſked him what had been the matter with him? 
1 dreamed, ſaid he, that a racoon had got into my 

belly. They all burft out a laughing; but there was 
a neceflity of curing his diſtempered imagination, 
which was done in the following manner. ff 

They all began to counterfeit the madman, cryihg 
with all their might, that they had animals in their 
bellies, but added, that they were unwilling to throw 
themſelves into the river, in order to diſlodge them, 
on account of the cold, and that they thought ſweat- 
ing a much better 27 The madman approved of 
the propoſal, and a ſtove was immediately erected, 
into which they all entered with loud cries, every one 
endeavouring to counterfeit the cry of the animal 
whom he pretended to have in his belly; one a gooſe, 
another a duck, a third a buſtard, and a fourth a frog; 
the dreamer alſo counterfeited the cry of a racoon. But 
the moſt ridiculous thing was, they all kept beating on 


their drums to time; and this was done in order to [| 


make the ſavage fall aſleep. He ſlept a conſiderable 
time, and when he awoke, found himſelf perfectly 
recovered, being in all reſpects infenfible of what had 
happened to him, which muſt have exhauſted his ſpi- 
Tits had he not been an Indian. | 
The. affair, however, of dreaming becomes ſome- 
times more ſerious; for ſhould any one take it into 
His head to dream that he cuts the throat of another, 
he will certainly accompliſh it if he can; but woe be 
to him in his turn, if another ſhould dream that he 
is to revenge the murder of the deceaſed. | 
They may, however, eaſily extricate themſelves out 


1 


PR 


* 


den tranſport 


| of ſuch difficulties, b 9 7 * one dream to anothet 

| Ppt pw ang oa "Ip LEP 927 5 S 
„I plainily ſee (ſays the dreamer, in that.caſe) that 

your ſpirit is ſtronger than mine, fo let us mention it 

no more. They are not all; however, ſo eaſily brought 5 

to relinquiſh their purpoſe, but in general a ſmall pre- 


ſent will ſatisfy them. 


| once we had an opportunity of ſeeing one of them; 
It began by a proclamation, made by the chiefs or 


elders of the tribe, and much formality was obſerved 
on the occaſion, As foon as the proclamation was 
over, the men, women, and children, of the village, 


ran up and down almoſt naked, although it was then 
| intolerably cold. At firſt they viſited every 
then they wandered about for ſome time on all fides, 
without — whither they went, or what the) 


cabin, 


would be at. ne would have taken them for ſq 

many drunken perſons. or madmen, whom ſome ſud - 

frenzy had deprived of reaſon. - 

Many were ſatisfied with having indulged themſelves 
appeared no more duri 
But the reſt reſoly 


ſenſes. This gave them an opportunity of ſhewi 
their mad airs, and playing their wanton tricks, an 
which, on this occaſion, they did moſt effectually. 
Upon ſome they threw water by whole pailfuls, which 
freezing immediately, pierced with cold thoſe upon 


manner of filth. - Some threw firebrands, or. burning 


|| coals, at the head of the firſt perſon they met. Others 
deſtroyed every thing in the cabins; fell upon thoſe to 


whom they bore any grudge or ſpite, and loaded them 

We were often on the point of being more than 
ſpectators of this extravagance. One of theſe ſavages 
came into a cabin where we had taken refuge at the 
beginning of the mad entertainment. 


fields, otherwiſe we know not but the fellow might 


delay being made, he ſaid, I will kill a Chr ; and 
the owner. of the cabin threw him a coat, which he 
ſtabbed ſeveral times. Then the perſon who had 
thrown him the coat, falling in his turn into a fury, 
cried out, that he would revenge the Chriſtians, and 
that he would reduce the whole village to aſhes. He 
began by ſetting fire to his-own cabin, im which this 
ſcene had been exhibited, and every body having left 
it, he ſhut himſelf up in it. The fire, which was 
kindled in ſeveral places, had not as yet broke out, 
when one. of our people went up, and was going to 


open the door, laid hold of the Indian, thruſt him 
out of the door, extin 
ſelf up in the cabin. In the mean time the Indian ran 
through the whole village, crying out that he would 
ſer it on fire. A dog was then thrown to bim, in 


this was not ſufficient to repair the injury that had 
been done him. At laſt they threw him the coat of a 
Frenchman, which he ſtabbed ſeveral times, and then 
he was ſatisfied. re , -apef? 

This ſavage had a brother, who had likewiſe a mind 
to play his part in this mad, ridiculous. ceremony. 
He accordingly dreſſed himſelf nearly in the ſame man- 
ner the ſatyrs ate repreſented, being covered all over 
with leaves of maize. Two women attended him, 


with their faces hlacked, their hair diſhevelled, a wolf's 


ſkin over their bodies, and each had a ſtake in her 
hand. Thus eſcortec he went through the village, 
into every cabin, he'vling and crying out with all his 
might. He climbed up the roofs, where he played 
a thouſand tricks, with as much dexterity as the 
experienced rope-dancer could have done. Then he 
ſent forth the moſt dreadful cries, as if ſome great 
BED | misfortune 


JL 


4 


Their feſtivals make a part of . religion, ee, 


whom it fell. On others they threw hot aſhes, or all 


Luckily for us, 
{we made our eſcape out of a back door that led to the 


have done us a miſchief. Diſconcerted by our retreat, 


he called out that he wanted a perſon to interpret his 
dream, and that he would be ſatisfied on the _— Some 
n 


enter it, but being told what had happened, he broke 
guiſhed the fire, and ſhut him- 


hopes that animal would ſatiate his rage; but he ſaid 
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than another woman ſucceeded in their room. She 
: —— the cabin in which we were fitting, armed with 


for expounding a dream. 


ſoners. 
bow in one hand, and a bayonet in the other. After 


his bayonet to her throat, ſeized her by the hair, and 
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a 2 mattraſs on the ground, pointing out that ſhe wanted 


conceived ſhe wanted a field to cultivate; and her re- 


ſor he was obliged to be ſatisfied at laſt. Sometimes 


been going to engage in war, and ſometimes troops of 


nature of phyfic, or indeed, in a proper manner, any 


devil, and looſen by little and little the piece of wood, 


To this piece of wood is faſtened a ſmall bone, which 
the impoſtor takes in his hands, and pretends that he 


away, aſſuring them that the fick perſon would be 


* 
1 . 
_ — + 
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bad 5% jp to him. Afterwards " came 
and walked gravely along, preceded by his two 
ee 8 ſeized with the ſame phrenzy in 
their turn, overthrew every thing they met in their 
way. Theſe were no ſooner recovered from this 


madaeſs, or wearied with the part they had acted, 


ich ſhe. had received as a, recompence 
133 he ſung the war ſong, 


— 


A warrior followed cloſe after this amazon, with a 


be bad made bis throat fore with crying, he fell upon a 


woman, who was not in the leaſt aware of it, held 


having cut off a handful of it, walked out. Next ap- 
d a juggler, holding in his hand a ſtaff, adorned 
with feathers, by means of which he could divine the 
moſt ſecret and hidden tranſactions. An Indian ac- 
companied him, carrying a veſſel filled with ſome ſort 
of liquor, of which he gave him a doſe to drink from 
time to time. The impoſtor had no ſooner put it to 
his lips, than he thruſt it from him again, blowing on 
his hands and ſtaff, and at each time explaining all 
ſuch dreams and riddles as were propoſed to him. 
After this two women came, pretending that they 
wanted ſomething. One of them immediately ſpread 


ſome fiſh, which were immediately given her. The 
other carried a mattock in her hand, by which they 


queſt was complied with, for ſhe had one given her 
nearly adjoining to the village. 

A chief had dreamed, that he ſaw two human hearts; 
and as this dream could not be eaſily explained, it 
created much uneaſineſs. This chief made a great 
deal of noiſe about it, ſo that the feaſt was prolonged 
for a day on that account, but all was to no purpoſe, 


were ſeen companies of armed men, as if they had 


dancers playing all ſorts of antics. This madneſs 
laſted four days, and it appeared that the uſual time of 
it had been abridged; out of reſpe& to our company, 
whodid not ſeem to reliſh it much. Indeed, it muſt 
be acknowledged, that they treated us with much-more 
reſpect than we could have looked for among ſavages ; 
but then it muſt be conſidered, that we did every thing 
in an inoffenſive manner, in order to ingratiate our- 
ſelves into their favour. | Th 
Superſtition hinders theſe ſavages from ſtudying the 


_ 


thing in the materia medica. Like all other ignorant 
creatures, they imagine, that diſeaſes may be cured by 
charms or ſpells. They have vaſt numbers of im- 
poſtors among them, like our quack. doors, and 
theſe obſerve a great number of ridiculous ceremo- 
NIECS. 0 4 

On entering the cabin where the ſick perſon lays, 
they take care to fix into the ground a piece of wood, 
to which a cord is made faſt. They afterwards pre- 
{ent the end of the cord to ſpeRators, inviting them 
at the ſame time to draw out the bit of wood, and as 
ſoon as any one ſucceeds in the attempt, they are 
ſure to tell him, that it is the devil who holds it. 
They then make as if they would ſtab this pretended 


by taking up the earth round it, after which it is eaſily 
drawn up, and all the time they cry out, A miracle 


_ with it, knocked out the brains of the evil 
Tpirit. | 

Ihis ridiculous ſcene laſted three hours, after which 
the phyſician wanted reſt and refreſhment. He went 


. 
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had not given him his death's wound. The 
article was, to know whether the devil had done 
his buſineſs effectually or not. This the quack pre- 
tended to diſcover by dreams, and forced interpreta - 
tions put upon them; but they always take care ſiever 
to ſpeak clearly, till they find what effect the diſeaſe 
will have. his is really ingenious, and in all re- 
ſpects conſiſtent with the characters of impoſtors in 
general. If they look upon the diſeaſe as incurable, 
they inſtantly go away; but when the patient lan- 
guiſhes a few days, they are bold and impudent enougli 
to ſay, that the devil will neither ſuffer him to die, 
nor be cured. In ſuch caſes, one of the neareſt re- 
lations of the diſeaſed pours cold water on his face, 
till he expires by ſuffocation. Here is murder fecun- 
dum artem, or according to the rules of art: and thus 
we find, that the quacks among the American ſur- 
geons are as great villains as thoſe in Europe. It is 
very remarkable, that among theſe ſavages the quack 
has his fee, whether he performs a cure or not; but it is 
quite different in ſome of the ſouthern” provinces, 
where the maxim is, No cure, no pay. This ſhould 
afford a leſſon to ſome of our noted phyficians, ' who 
frequently, after the. deceaſe of the patient, ſpend an 
hour in diſputing concerning the nature of that dif- 
eaſe which put an end to his temporal exiſtence. The 
late Mr. Henry Fielding has giveh us a ſatirieal re- 
1 this in his hiſtory of Tom Jones. 
he two phyficians arrived ſome hours after captain 
Blifield was dead; and as they were afraid of lofing 
their fees, -they entered into an argument, whether 
he died of an apoplexy, or an epilepſy; Mr. All- 
worthy aſked them, if the gentleman was dead ? and 
being anſwered in the affirmative, he told them, it 
was needleſs to diſpute any longer, but gave them their 
fees, and diſcharged them. 4 
September 16. We left the fort on the river St. 
Joſeph, and that day ſailed ſix leagues. Towards 
evening we went on ſhore, and walked about four 
miles along the banks of the river. After that we 
croſſed a field, and a copſe of wood, which produced 
a very fine effect. It is called the Meadow of the 
Buffalo's Head, becauſe it is ſaid the head of one of 
theſe animals, of a monſtrous fize, was once found 
there. Perhaps there were ſome giants among theſe 
brutes, We have ſeen the ſkeleton in the Muſeum, 
brought over from America; but what creature it 
belonged to, has not yet been decided. This night 
we pitched our tents on a very beautiful ſpot, called 
the Fort of the Foxes, becauſe' a tribe of Tndian 
knaves, by that appellation, had formerly a 'villag 
here, which was fortified according to the manner of 
their country. „ N 5 7 
September 1. We walked a league further in the 
meadow, but were frequently over the feet in water. 
Afterwards we met with a pool, or marſh, that had 
a communication with ſeveral leſſer ones; and the 
biggeſt was not above one hundred paces in circum- 
ference: theſe are the ſources of the river Fheakiki, 
which name, in their language, fignifies 'a wolf, 
probably becauſe the people are very fierce in their 
manners. . | 
We put our'canoe, which two men had carried 
thus far, into the ſecond of theſe ſprings; and we 
embarked, but had ſcarce water ſufficient to keep us 
afloat. Ten men might, in a few days, make a 
ſtraight and navigable canal, which would fave a great 
deal of trouble, and ſhorten the voyage at leaft forty 
miles: for the river, at its ſourcè, is fo very narrow, 
and ſuch ſhort turns muſt of neceſſity be conſtantly 
made, that there is danger of damage every' moment 
to the canoe. Of this we met with many firik- 
ing inſtances; but ſore of theſe have been taken 
notice of already, and others will be mentioned after- - 
wards. 5 N ee 
Here we found the Indians very different from _ 
any we had hitherto met with. At the approach of 
death, we found them working themſelves up to a 
ſort of ſtoical apathy; and the moſt awful of- all 
events that eyer can take place in the natural world, 


infalliably cured; provided the diſeaſe had not already 
deus r, that is, if the devil, before his viſit, 
1 f | | 


Was 


ther world, that ſuch a 
take up his abode among them: 


pill not jeſt wi 
niſtered to him the extreme unction. 


know, 
ney, for they had been juſt providing his boots. And 


bodies with indignity. 


856 


_ ference. . | 0 3 
With a pagan fortitude peculiar to themſelves, they 


heard their funeral eulogiums pronounced without the 
Jeaſt ſeeming degree of concern. If the patient is the 
father of a famiſy, he calls his children together, and 
gives them his laſt advice how they are to conduct 
themſelves in the world. He repeats all the heroic 
actions he has performed; and never _ to repeat 
how many murders he has committed. He then takes 
leave of his friends, and promiſes to meet with his re- 
lations in the othet weeds. 9 5 
While this paſſes, they cut the throats of all the 
dogs they can catch, that the tongues of theſe animals, 
by their barking, may give notice to the people in the 
rſon is ſoon coming to 
and they throw all 
the bodies of the dogs into the kettle, to make a de- 
licious feaſt of the fleſh at the funeral of the deceaſed. 


The repaſt being over, and the dogs fleſh eaten, they 


begin their lamentations, which are frequently inter- 
rupted by their taking their laſt farewell of the deceaſed; 
wiſhing him a good voyage, and comforting him on 
his ſeparation from his friends and relations; aſſuring 
Him at the ſame time, that his children will, by their 
heroic actions, ſupport the dignity of his family and 
character. | = 
This ſtoical intrepidity in fearing death in ſo un- 


concerned a manner ought not to be commended. 


'The antients themſelves were ſerious when they met 


death; and the Almighty ſeems to have implanted it | 
zn our nature, that we ſhould have juſt and awful no- 


tions of immertality. The Chriſtian will meet death 
with a becoming reſignation to the divine will; but he 
it as Sir Thomas More did on the 
id; nor as Rabelais, when the prieſts admi- 
he thought himſelf dying, he anſwered, he did not 

ut undoub y bo was going on a long jour- 


being defired to make his will, he called for a proctor, 
and diftated to him the following words: I owe 
a t deal, I have no money to pay my debts, and 
I leave the reſt to the poor,” This is entirely conſiſtent 
with ſtoical intrepidity; and it may, with great pro- 
iety, be applied to thoſe Indians of whom we have 
been writing, their general notions lead them to ex- 
. eternal happineſs ; ſo that they die juſt as they 
ived. However, if theſe people have ſuch ſtoical no- 
the dead, they do not treat their 
Some mothers have been 

known to preſerve, for years together, the bodies of 
their deceaſed children; and others to draw the milk 
from their breaſts and ſprinkle it on their graves. If 


tions concerni 


a a village, in which there are any dead bodies, happens 


to be ſet on fire, whether by accident or deſign, the 


firſt thi 
— hey ſtrip themſelves of every thing moſt va- 
luable about them, in order to adorn the deceaſed : 
they open their coffins from time to time, in order to 
change their habits; and they take victuals from their 
tables, and carry to them in their graves, and to 
thoſe places where they imagine their ſouls frequent. 
In a word, they are more expenſive on the deceaſed 
than on the living; than which nothing can be more 


__ - Nigiculous, 


As ſoon as the fick perſon has expired, all the in- 


habitants of the village burſt out into loud exclama- | 
tions, which continue for a conſiderable time, or ra- 


ther as long as the family can keep open houſe to the 
-mourners. The dead body is adorned in its fineſt 
robes, the face is painted, and all his implements of 
war are laid by his fide. It is cuſtomary, among ſome 
of the Indian nations, for the relations to faſt till the 


funeral is over, all which interval is ſpent in weeping | 


and howling, and in making their complaints to each 
other, in memory of the deceaſed. In ſome other na- 
tions they have mourners, who perform their parts ex- 
ceeding well: they fing, they dance, they weep in- 


ceſlantly,.and always in cadence ; but this outward | 


eing aſked if 


done is to remoye the corpſes to a place of 
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was by them confidered as a matter of mere indif- 


bs 


— 


nature exacts from the relations of the deceaſed 


number of ceremonies in the interment of their rela- 
tions, but when they are laid in the grave, they take 
care to cover them in a decent manner. They do 
not ſuffer the earth to touch them, but cover them 
over in a thing bearing ſome reſemblance tv a cell ot 
_ oy every gee they erect a ſort of wooden 
pillar, or rather a z and ſometimes they carve the 
figure of the decenſed upon it. wy * 

October 17. We ſet ſail again, but the froſt was ſo 
violent, that we were much impeded in our journey 
or rather our voyage. The next day we failed froth 
morning till night, being much favoured by 4 ſtrong 
current, and ſometimes by the wind. We made in- 


| deed a great deal of way, and yet the regularity in 


our ſailing did not carry us far in our courſe ; for after 
having failed above thirty leagues, we found ourſelyes 
ſo near our firſt encampment, that from the one place 
to the other we could have ſeen one another, or even 
converſed together, at leaſt by means of a ſpeaking 
trumpet. | | ; 
We were a little comforted for this inconvenience 
by the extreme plenty of game in the river, and its 
wild banks, which were then fattened by the wild 
oats, then in their maturity. We propoſed gathering 
ſome grapes, of the ſize and figure of a muſket ball; 
but when we taſted them, we found them extremel 
diſagreeable. Here we found the river much con- 
tracted from what it was before, but the banks were 


ſcription : there were (vaſt numbers of trees, which 
added to the beauty of the proſpe& ; and they were ſo 
near the water, that we could ſometimes pull the leaves 


off 9 4 
e ſail leagues up the river before we g 

rid of all theſe difficulties, Ay then we found — 
ſelves in a ſmall lake. Here the country has a more 
beautiful appearance, conſiſting of unbounded mea- 
dows; and in Nes buffaloes are to be ſeen in 
two or three hundreds together. But it is very neceſ- 
ſary to keep a good look out, leſt the Indians, who 
are extremely cunning, ſhould come down and ſur- 
prize travellers. | 6 

One great misfortune to us was, that the river 
Theakiki became ſhallow as it increaſed in breadth, 
ſo that we were often obliged to unload the canoe, 
and travel on foot, which is never done without ſome 
danger; by which means we ſhould have been greatly 
embarraſſed, if we had not been furniſhed with an 
eſcort from St. Joſeph's. a | 

We were much ſurprized to find ſo little water in 
the river at this place, eſpecially as it receives a great 
3 and ſmall rivers are continually pour- 
ing themſelves into it. We were here ſhewn a place 
where two parties of Indians once met, and fought ſo 
furiouſly, that the conquerors did not leave one of 
the conquered alive. This barbarous manner of fight- 
ing is very common among theſe ſavages, who know 
nothing at all of the law of nations, but either kill 
their enemies on the ſpot, or reſerve them for a more 
dreadful fate. | | | 1 . 

The next place we arrived at is called, by the In- 

dians, the Forks, becaufe the Theakiki and the Illi- 


Inois rivers here join together in the ſhape of a fork. 


The Illinois river, although near two hundred miles 
from its ſource, is here extremely ſhallow, ſo that we 


| frequently ſaw buffaloes croſs it without being up to 


the middle in water. On the other hand, the Thea- 
kiki, although it runs above three hundred miles, yet 
is deep and extremely beautiful, Here, however, it 
loſes its name, becauſe the Illinois having made ſome 
ſettlements on its banks, they have given it a name in 
their own language. At its mouth is a fall of a rapid 
ſtream, called the Coal Pit, from the great quantity of 
coal found in the places adjacent. Nothing is to be 
ſeen in its courſe, but ſpacious meadows interſperſed 
with ſmall copſes of wood, which ſeem to have been 
artificially planted. The graſs is ſo very high, that a 
| . man 


ſhew of borrowed grief is not prejudicial to that which! 


So far as we could learn, they do not uſe a great 


ſo pleaſant that the proſpect exceeded all manner of de- 
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e 46 among it, but paths are every Where tö be. fa te, begins with giving them ſomething tb eat, and 
75 e as they could yt been in 5 holds a council ducing the repaſt. In cal they grant 
* fed countries; though ſeldom any creature any one his life, two young perſons untie him, and 
baſſes that way except buffaloes, and from time to each of them takes him by the hand, and ſo make 
Ame ſome herds of deer, ald a few roebucks. him run with all his might towards the river, into 
Apo league below tlie coal-pit, /is a rock ex- which they throw him headlong. They alſo throw 
| tremely Hi u, and its ſummit in the form of a terras. | themſelves into it after him, and when they have well 
It is called the fort of the Miamis, becauſe an Indian || waſhed him, conduct him to the perſon whoſe ſlave 
tribe of that name had formerly a village here. Ahe is to be. * | M 4 
league beyond this, on the left, is ſeen another rock, As for thoſe who are condemned to die, as ſoon as 
1 als Gmilar to the former, and which has obtained the || ſentence is pronounced, the cry is made ſor all the 
; þ le appellation of the Rock: This is the point of people in the village to aſſemble t „and the exe- 
Yo oy high terras, ſtretching the ſpace of two hun» [{cution is put off no longer than f neceſſary prepara- 
- dred paces, bending or winding with the courſe of the ¶ tions, are made. They begin with ſtripping ther ſufs 
river, which is very broad in this place. This rock is ferer ſtark naked ; they then fix two s in the 
6 all ſides; and at a diſtance, one would take it I ground, to which they make faſt two croſs pieces, one 
for a fortreſs. Some remains of a palliſado are ſtill to ſeten feet from the other, and this is what they call a 
be ſeen on it, the Indians having formerly caſt up in- ſquare. They cauſe the _ who is to: ſuffer,” to 
trenchments here, which might be repaired at a very || mount the firſt piece, to which they tie his feet at ſome 
ſinall expence- © | z e diſtance from each other. They afterwards bind his 
Tbe village of theſe Indians ſtands at the foot of hands to thie two angles, formed by the upper croſs 
mis rock, in an iſland, which, togetlier with ſeveral || pieces, and in this condition they burn him in all the 
others, all of a wonderful fertility, divides the river || patts of his bod ee eg 7 17 
in this place into two pretty large chanels. About The whole village, men, women, and children, 
four in the afternoon, we went on ſhore, where we ||croud round him, every one being at libetty to inſult 
met ſeveral of our countrymen, who were trading with and torment him at pleaſure. If none of the ſpecta- 
the Indians. We had ſcarce landed, when we received I tors haye any particular reaſon to prolong his tor - 
a viſit from the chief of the village, a man about forty || ments, then his ſufferings are ſoon over; and the com- 
years of age, well made, of a middle ſtature, a good mon way is to diſpatch him with arrows,” or elſe they 
cuuntenance, à mild temper, and in all reſpe&s well{{ cover him with bark, to which they ſet fire. T 
eſtec med both by the French and other Europeans. then leave him to himſelf in his iquate, and in the 
We went up the rock by a * eaſy. aſcent, al- evening viſit all the cabins, ſtriking with rods againſt 
liougli extremely narrow. here we found a level | the furniture, walls, and roof, in order to frighten 
terras of a {conſiderable extent, where twenty men I the ſoul of the deceaſed from harbouring there, to re- 
might defend themſelves againſt all the Indians in Ca- venge the miſchiefs done to the body, and the reſtiof 
nada, . provided they had fire arms, and could: be 1 the pigs paſſes in merriment. M 419 p44 Hah; 
plied with water, but that is only to be had from the! If the party hath met with no. enemy, they return 
river; and to obtain it, they would be obliged to ex Ito the village in the day-time, obſerving} a profound 
poſe themſelves. The only reſource of the beſieged {| filence ; but if they have been beaten, they make their 
would be the natural impetuoſity of theſe barbarians. entry in the evening, after having given notice of their 
In ſmall parties, they will wait for eight or ten days I return by a-death cry, and naming all thoſe whom 
together behind a buſh, in hopes that ſome one: may || they have loſt either by ſword, or by fickneſs:* Sores 1125 
is, whom they may kill or take priſoners; but in {| times when they arrive at the village, the priſoners are $44 
arge bodies, if they do not ſucceed at firſt, they are [| immediately judged and executed, eſpecially when they | 
ſoon tired, and lay hold of the firſt opportunity to re- [are afraid of their being reſcued. ' There are ſeveral 
ky tire; which opportunity is never wanting, becauſe a || other barbarities committed by theſe ſavages; but 3 
dream; whether real or pretended, is all that is neceſ- [|ſome of them have been mentioned already, and others 
ſary for that purpoſe. F 1* (at 1 will be taken notice afterwards, we need not men- 
Here we ſaw a moſt dreadful ſpectacle indeed. At tion any thing of them here. | 85 
the exttemity, and juſt above the village, we ſaw the We remained twenty-four hours on the rock, and. 
remains of the bodies of two Indians, who. had been to oblige the ſavages, who treated us with great kind 
burnt a few days before, and their remains were left [| neſs, we lay one night in their chief cabin, which 
to be devoured by the birds, in the ſame poſture in II was in the middle of the village. We paſſed part of 
which they had been executed. The manner of ſe- the night quietly enough, but were awakened early in 
curing priſoners in theſe ſouthern countries, is fome- the morning by a woman, who lived in the next ea- 
what ſingular, and they have ſome cuſtoms different bin. This woman happened to remember a for 
from the others in their manner of treating thoſe un- whom ſhe had loſt ſome years before, arid: ſhe imme- 
happy; wehe... 3466 ' []diately fell a howling in a moſt dreadful manner, fo us 
th ſucceſs in any military expe- [| to make us really afraid. As theſe ſavages were ſuſ- 


8 


When they meet wi 
dition, the warriors contrive their march in ſuch. a |{pe&ed to be thieviſh, we cauſed all our baggage to be 
manner, that they always arrive at the village in the carried over to the other ſide of the rivet; but notwith 
evening. As ſoon as they are come near it, they halt; I ſtanding all this precaution, when we came to exa« 

and when night is come, depute two or three young [| mine the different articles, we found à muſket and fe- 
people to the chief, to - inform him of the principal [| veral other things had been ſtolen from us. The ſame 
events of the campaign. On the morrow, at day- [{evening we paſſed the laſt part of the river, where we 
break, they bring out their priſoners, and dreſs them || were obliged to carry our canoe; and from this place - 
m new robes, comb down their hair, paint their faces ||forward it is equal in breadth and deepneſs to moſt of 
with different colours, and put into their hands a white the rivers in Europe. 7 mala dts 
ſtaff, ſurrounded with the tails of deer. At the ſame]| On this day we ſaw parrots for the firſt time; but 
time the war chief ſhouts, and the whole village af- they were only ſtragglers, who had come from the 
ſembles at the water fide, if they happen to be near a || Miſſiſſippi. They were no bi 
„ 7 „ [[blackbird; weir heads: were: yellow, win red. rome 
As ſoon as the warriors appears, four young perſons in the middle; the reſt of their plumage. being a deep 
well dreſſed embark on board a long fort of boat made predominant green. The two following ys we 
of a ſingle tree, and this they call a Pirogue. The two ||crofſed a moſt charming country, and on the third 5 
firſt carry each a muſical inſtrument, called a calu- of October, towards noon, found ourſelves at the 7 
ment, and proceed, ſinging at the ſame time, to fetch entrance of lake Pimeteouy. This lake is only a | 
the priſoners, whom they conduct as in triumph to [| widening of the river, which, for about ten miles in 
the cabin, where they are to be judged. ' The maſter * is three miles in breadth. | r 
of the cabin, to whom it belongs to determine their w—_ can be more delightful than the fituation 
10 | | of 
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Pereeiuing a eroſs of copper, and 2 ſinall imave - 
elle virgin, ſaſpended at the neck of — | 
Indian, we began to imagine he was a Chriſtian; 


of this place; and oppoſite to it is the proſpect of a 
moſt beautiful foreſt, which was then e. with 
all the variety of colours; and behind it was a plain 
of vaſt extent, ſkirted with woods. The lake and 
river ſwarms with fiſh, and the banks pf both with 
game. In this: village we met with four French 
Canadians, who told us, that we were between four 
arties af enemies, and that we could neither go 
backwards nor forwards with ſafety. They alſo told 
us, that on the way we had come, there was an 
ambuſcade of Indians, and that an equal number 
were hovering about the village of Pimeteouy. They 
added, that a few miles below, on the banks of the 
river, there was a third party of theſe ſavages, being 
no leſt than fourſcore in number, ſo that we were in 
great danger. x" 4 . a r 
This account made us -refleft on what had paſſed 
the evening before. We had flept at the extremity 
of an iſland, to lock for buſtards, at which ' ſome of 
our people had fired ; and we heard fomebody cutting 
wood not far from us. Ihe nearneſs of the village 
made us believe that theſe were Illinois; and we 
were pleaſed with this thought: but there was reaſon 
believe they belonged to a different nation of ſavages. 
ee we were not ſo much afraid of them, be- 
cauſe we had twelve armed men along with us, 
commanded by a perſon who was well acquainted 
with the place. * — 5 
What confirmed us ſtill more in the belief of the 
Frenchtaens flory was, that thirty warriors of Pi- 
meteouy, and theſe too commanded by the chief 
af the village, were in the field, to to get more 
certain information of the enemy; and that only a 
ſe days before their departure, there had been a 
p ment in the neighbourhood, in which 
many perſons had been taken on both ſides. One 
of theſe priſoners had been burnt alive, at the diſ- 
tance of a mile and a half from the village; and the 
Canadians, who were preſent at his execution, told 
us, that they kept him in torments fix hours. | 
It ſeems he had fought with great valour, and had 
jt not been for a wound he received in one of his 
legs, he had not been taken. In the midft of his 
torments he made it appear, that bravery, and the 
courage to endure pain, are two very different things, 
and not always found in one and the ſame perſon ; 
for he uttered the moſt lamentable ſhrieks, which 
only ; ſerved to animate his tormentors. It is true, 
an old Indian woman, whoſe fon had been killed, 
did him all the. injury ſhe could; but at laſt, taking 
pity. upon his cries and lamentations, they covered 
him with ſtraw, to which they ſet fire; and as he 
was ſtill found to breathe, after that was conſumed, 
he was pierced with arrows by the children. For 
the moſt part, hen a victim does not die like a 
brave man, he receives his death's wound from a 
woman, or from children; for they er him as 
- unworthy of dying by the hands of men. 
_ Under all the circumſtances already mentioned, 
we found ourſelves much embarraſſed ; on the one 
hand, our guides did not think proper to advance 
any further; and on the other, it was very incon- 
venient for us to winter at this place. However, the 
Canadians having conſented to join our company, we 
reſumed new courage, and determined to ſet out on 
the fourth of October, although there had been a 
t falbef W. | Wet, TN 
In the afternon, the warriors, who had gone out 
on the diſcovery, returned without raifing any ſhouts, 
becauſe: they had ſeen nothing. They all filed off 
before us with a pretty fierce air, being armed only 
with arrows, and a buckler of a buffalo's hide; and 


they took no notice of us, for while they are under 


arms, they never take notice of any one. As ſoon 
as they had returned to their cabin, the chief came, 
out of reſpect, to viſit us. He was about forty years 
of age, | 
— and ſeemed to have a large ſhare of good 
ſenſe. He was reckoned the beſt ſoldier in the nation, 


2 good ſtature, a little thin, of a mild diſ- 


ö 


* 


— 


and had frequently beat the nations of the other parts. 


| 


of the bl 
but was informed it was quite otherwiſe, and that 


he had dreſſed himſelf in that manner only to do 


us honour. We were likewiſe told a ſtory, which 


we do not aſſert as a fact, but leave every one to judge 


of it in what manner they think proper. 
This image of the virgin, 'which the Indian wore, 
having fallen into his hands by means with which 


we were unacquainted, he was curious to know ſome. - 


thing concerning it. He was told that it repreſented 
the mother of God; and that the child the held in 
her arms, was God himſelf, who had made himſelf 
man for the ſalvation of the human race. The 
myſtery of his incarnation was explained to him in 


a few words; and he was further told, that in al} 
dangers the Chriſtians conſtantly addreſſed themſelves. 


to the holy mother, who ſeldom failed to extricate 
them out of their difficulties. The Indian liſtened 
to this diſcourſe with à great deal of attention, and 
ſometime afterwards, being hunting by himſelf in the 
woods, an enemy, who had been lying in wait, came 
upon him, as foon as he had. diſcharged his piece, 
and attempted to fire his own at him. Our Indian 
recollecting what he had been told concerning the 
mother of God, invoked her protection, his 
enemy's piece miſſed fire. He cocked it five different 


times - afterwards, but it would not go off. In the 
mean time, our Indian chief would have ſhot his 


enemy, but he furrendered himſelf a priſoner. From 
that time forward the chief would never ftir out of 
his village without his image, and before we left the 
country, he was fo well convinced of the efficacy of 
the image in granting him protection, that he em · 


| braced the Chriſtian religion, and was baptized. 


Scarce had this chief left us, when taking a walk out 
to view the village, we perceived two Indians going 
about from cabin to cabin, and making lamentations, 
nearly in the ſame manner as the women already men- 


tioned. The one had loſt his friend in the laſt enpe- 
| dition, and the other was the father of the deceaſed; 


They walked at a great rate, laying both their hands 
on the heads of all met; probably, to invite them 
to take part in their grief, which is, in many reſpects, 
confiftent with the cuſtoms of the Jews of old. ; 
= Towards evening the chief ſent us an invitation to 


meet him at a houſe where one of our miſſionaries had 


lodged before, and where . to hold their coun- 


cils. Thicher we went, and found him with ſome of 
the elders. He 
many dangers to which we would be expoſed, if we 
perſiſted in continuing our journey; and then he ad- 
viſed us to remain in his village during the winter. 
Suſpecting that he might have ſome intereſted views 
in detaining us, we gave him to underſtand that his 
arguments could have but little weight with us; and 
declared that we had ſtill ſome ſtronger ones to haſten 
our departure. This anſwer ſeemed to give him ſome 
pain, and we ſoon perceived that it proceeded from à 
real affection for us. He told us he had nothing in 


view but that of ſerving us, and we were charmed with 
his good fenſe and generoſity.” - Fart kl oe 


We made him a great many acknowledgments for 
all his generous offers, and aſſured him we would never 
forget his kindneſs. This fatisfied him, and he did 
not continue to preſs us any further. Next morning 
he came to viſit us, attended by his mother-in-law, 
who carried a little infant in her arms, and he ad- 
dreſſed us in the following words? 

+ You ſee before you à father in great affliction. 
Behold my daughter, who is a dying ; her mother 
baving already loſt her life in bringing her into the 
world, and none of our women have been able to 
make her take any nouriſhment. She throws up every 


thing ſhe ſwallows, and has, perhaps, but a few hours 


to live: you will do me a great favour if you will bap- 
tize her, thatſhe may ſee God after her death.” The 
child was indeed — ill, and appeared to be paſt all 
hopes of recovery; ſo that without any heſitation we 
baptized 


an his diſcourſe by telling us of the 
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in the world, each of them being a full half league in 


| 8 it never leaves, but diſembogues itſelf into 


ation, eſpecially as they had ſo many better in their 


Place to erect a vi 


bantized ber. This gawe us great pleaſure, becauſe if 


nothing: elſe material had ha d in our journey, 


> d have made amends: for every diſappoint- | 


on We ſet out from Pimeteo ; „ but 
were far from being ſo undaunted as we preten ed to 


be. The alarm in which we ſound the Uinois, their 


mournful ſongs, the fight of the dead bodies of vaſt | 
22 which every moment preſented 


themſelres to our view, filled us with -horror, not 
knowing how ſoon it might be our on fate to un- 
dergo the ſame excruciating tortures as thoſe people 
ſuffered. ' 1 1 
* ad indeed, we did not dread an open attack 


purſued the harmle 


the river of the Macopines. 


Adjoining to / theſe 
— * which 


rivers are ſome fine plantations a 


to beſtow on the children of en. 

| Soon after we had paſſed this place we perceived the 
banks of the Miſſiffippi, which are extremely high, 
and are ſeen at a vaſt diſtance. On the ninth of this 


verdure which the hand of Providence/takes pleaſure 


month we found ourſelves juſt upon the entrance of 


this river, which has been ſo much celebrated all over 
Europe: There are large extenfive mines of copper 
on the banks, and nothing can be more delightful than 


variegated, that the beauty of the proſpect is heightened. 


On the right are flat meadows; and on the left rocks, | 
covered in many parts with woods, particularly with | 


cedars, which have a fine effe&. | 
On che tenth, about nine in the morning; we ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Miſſouri, and here is the 
fineſt confluence of two rivers that are to be met with 


breadth; but the Miſſouri is by far the moſt rapid of 
the two, and ſeems to enter the Miſſiffippi like a con- 
queror, ca ng its white water, unmixed, acroſs its 
channel quite to the oppoſite ſide. This colour is 
afterwards communicated' to the Miſfiſſippi, which 


This night we lay in a village belonging to the 
Illinois, eh. on 1 1ſmall x0 | which — from 
the eaſt, and has no water but in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
o that we were obliged to walk above two miles be- 
fore we could get to our cabins... We were aſtoniſhed 
to think they had pitched upon fo inconvenient a fitu- 


choice; but were told, that tlie rivet wiſhed the foot 
of that village when it was firſt built; that in three 
years it had loft half a league of its breadth,” and that 
they were thinking of ſeeking out for a more agreeable 

vikes on for their common reſidence, 


{ 


nh. 


melting, 


TRAVELS THROUGH AMERICA: 1 


a circumſtance that theſe ſavages in Anierica pay but 
Bein . 74 rt E147 90021; 
This niglit we lodged at the houſe of a-miſſionaryy 
who treated us with every mark of reſpe&; and next 
day we continued failing down the river, where many 
beautiful proſpects preſented themſelves to our view. 
In one place we found the people engaged in looking 
for a ſilver mine, but we could not learn that it an- 
ſwered their expectations. The circumſtances relating 
to this affair of the mine are as follow: 1 
In 1719, Mr. Lochou, a French gentleman, was 
ſent to Canada to make diſcoveries concerning mines; 
and having dug up a place that was marked out for 


bim, drew up and extracted a pretty large quantity of 


ore, a pound whereof, which took up four days in 
produced two drachms of ſilver; but fome 
ſuſpected that he had put in the ſame quantity of filvet 
himſelf. ' A few months afterwards he returned this 
ther, and without thinking any more of the ſilver, he 
extracted from two or three thouſand weight of ors 
fourteen pounds of very bad lead, which was attended 
with an enormous ex . Diſguſted with ſuch 4 
labour; which was ſb unprofitable, he returned to 
France, and the affair was neglected ever afterwards. 
The company, perſuaded of the truth of the infor- 
mations, induced 'the proprietors of the to ſend 


[a re, to complete what the Frenchman had leſt 
unfini 


ſhed. They appointed him a conſiderable ſalary, 
but he had no better ſucceſs than the Frenchman. 
About this time a third company of the French king's 
miners arrived, under the direction of a Frenchman, 
who reſolving to begin with the lead mines, was able 
to do nothing, becauſe neither himſelf, nor any of his 
company, were in the leaſt acquainted with furnaces. 
Nothing could be more furprifing than the facility 
with which the company at that time expoſed them- 
ſelves to; the great expences, and the little precaution 
they took to be ſatisſied of the capacity of thoſe 


| gr try deres, found a bed of lead, but it never 
anſwe 3 e eee | 


red any en 


l ME ara” h 1] En fay the more concerning theſe 
afford agreeable proſpects, being covered with all that | 


interior parts of North America, becauſe ſome writers 
have delivered very erroneous accounts, whereas we 
relate only what we either ſaw, or had committed to us 
by perſons' who were ſuperior to falſhood or deceit. 


| The hiſtorian-who has no regard to his conſcience, has 


generally as little for his honour. ' As conſcience in- 
[duces writers to retain nothing but the truth; fo a re- 
gard to his honour will keep him upon his guard,” left 


his character ſhould fuffer when his works are publiſhed 
8 f | | after his death. Theſe things, if properly attended to, 
the proſpects which continually preſent themſelves to | 

e who- are failing up the river! The ſcene' is ſo |. 


would prevent people from impoſing ſpurious accounts 
of places and things on their readers, and hiſtory 


| would aſſume her antient luſtre. But we muſt return 


r 


Fi 


in a proper manner. 


The next day we arrived at Kaſkaſgnias, about nine 
o'clock in the morning. The Jeſuits have here a ve 

flouriſhing'miffion ; which has been already divided 
into two, thinking it convenient to have two cantons 
of Indians inſtead of one. The moſt numerous is 
on the banks of the Miſſiſſippi, of 'which two Jeſuits 
have always the direction. Half a e below ftands 
fort Charteres, about the diftance of a muſket-ſhot 
from the river. Toe e en 

Four leagues farther, and about a league from the 
river, is a large NE, inhabited by Canadian French, 
who have Jeltits tor their prieſts. Another village, 
belonging to the Ilinois, lies farther up the country, 
at the diſtance of two leagues from this, and is under 


che direction of another Jeſuit, who has converted 


the greateſt number of the inhabitants to the Chriſ- 
tian faith. 2 : : ee eee 

The French at this place live pretty much at their 

eaſe; and a Fleming, who was a domeſtic belongi 
to the Jeſuits, taught them how to improve the — 
The Indians cultivate their 
ee in _—_ own _ and are — induſtrious. 

ey likewiſe bring up vaſt ſwarms of poultry, whi 
tber Rl to the French, : and here we b 
men extremely neat, and ready to put tlieir hands to 
| any 


made of the ſinews of roe-bucks. The manner of 


* 
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any ſort of domeſtic work. They ſpin the wool of 
the buffaloes, which they make as fine as the worſted 
made of the-wool' of "Engliſh ſheep; nay, ſometimes 
it is as fine as ſilk. Of this they manufacture ſtuffs; 
Which are dyed black, yellow, or a deep red. Of thoſe 
ſtuffs they make robes, which they ſew with thread 


making this thread is very ſimple; for after ſtripping 
the fleſh from off the finews of the roe-bucks, they 
expoſe them to the ſun for two days together. As 
ſoon as they are dried they beat them, and then with- 
out any difficulty draw out a ſlendet thread, as white 
and as fine as that of which Bruſſels lace is made. | 
The French canton is bounded» on the north by. a 
river, the banks of which are extremely high, ſo that 
though the water riſes ſometimes five or fix feet, yet 
the grounds are ſeldom, or perhaps never, overflowed. 
All this country is open, and adorned: with fine mea- 
dow, to the extent of eighty miles, which are inter- 
ſperſod with copſts of very valuable wood. White 
mulberries are very common here ; but what is very 
ſurpriſing, the inhabitants know ſo little of the value 
on them, that they cut down the trees to make their 
huts; and this is the more remarkable, becauſe they 
have all forts of wood more proper for that purpoſe. 
There are three ſorts of fruit here, which ſeem to 
be peculiar to this country; theſe are the pacana, the 
acimine, and piakinie. The pacana is a nut of the 
ſiae of a large acorn; the ſhell of ſome of them being 
very thin, while others have it harder and thicker, but 
the fruit is the ſmaller on that account. They have a 
very thin delicate taſte, and the tree riſes to a great 
height. In its wood, bark, ſmell, and leaves, it has 
a near reſemblance to the filbert- trees in Europe. 
pe acimine is a fruit of the length of a man's 
finger, and a full inch in diameter. The pulp is ten- 
der and ſweetiſh, and full of a feed much reſembling 
that of the water-melon. The tree grows to no great 
height or thickneſs ; for all thoſe we ſaw were little 
better than ſhrubs, the wood of which was very tender. 
Its bark is thin, its leaves long and large, like thoſe of 
cheſnut, but of a deeper green. 3434576 

The piakinie is in ſhape like a dark plum, though 
ſomewhat larger. Its ſkin is tender, its ſubſtance wa- 
tery; the colour red, and has, beſides, a very delicious 
flavour. It contains ſeeds, which differ only from 
thoſe of the acamine in being ſomewhat ſmaller. The 
Indians make a paſte of this fruit, which they bake. 
into loaves of the thickneſs of a man's finger, and of 
the conſiſtance of a dried pear. ' The taſte ſeems at firſt 


ſomewhat diſagreeable, but people are eaſily accuſtomed||] fate 
to it. It is very nouriſhing, and a ſovereign remedy, 
as they pretend, againſt a looſeneſs and a bloody flux. | 


The tree which bears this fruit is a very fine one, and 
about the ſize of our ordinary plum- trees. Its leaves 


and its bark very rough. 
A little above this 
tribes, who had been 


Mliſſiſſippi, except one tribe, who live on the eaſt. 


Here a vaſt number of rivers fall into the Miſſiſſippi, 


which inereaſes the ſtream to an amazing breadth, 
and gives it a moſt majeſtic appearance to the traveller. 
Turning to the left from this place, we entered what 
they call the Blue River, from the colour of its bot- 
tom, and it diſcharges itſelf into the tiver St. Peter. 
Travelling further up the country, we found a vaſt 
number of coal- pits, but few of them were worked in 
a proper manner. We were told, that there were many 
medicinal herbs here, but we did not ſee any that de- 
_ ſerved notice. 2 175 
On the eleventh of November, at ſun- ſet, we em- 
barked on the little river Kaſkaſgnias, and though it 
was not above two leagues from the Miſſiſſippi, yet 
we were obliged to encamp at half-way, and the next 
day we could get no more than ſix leagues down the 
river. The leaves fall ſooner in this place than in 
France, and yet they do not begin to bud till about 
the latter end of May; notwithſtanding that, it ſel- 
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dom blows cold here, for in general the winter are 
ve L nj What then can be the reaſon of this. 
backwardneſs' of at} 125 All we could conceive 
was the thickneſs of 'the-forrefts, which prevents the 
earth from being warmed by the ſun ſoon enough to 
„ tt 24 4 . oe wnlgtt;, 
On the twelfth; aſter having advanced two leagues, 
we paſſed Cape Anthony on the left hand. Here the 
firſt leaves are ſeen, and bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe 
in Europe; but they are taller and ſtronger. When the 
cane lands are to be cleared, the canes are not to be 
plucked up by the roots, which would indeed be a 
ver difficult taſk, their knotty roots lying very deep, 


FH 


and being twined or linked together 11 a great number 
heſe r 


of fibres, which extend very far. oots have 
flaturally a beautiful varniſh, reſembling in ſome man- 
ner the bamboos of Japan, of whicti thoſs fine canes 
are made, which the Dutch ſell under the name of 
i u ver. 1 | TRE e | 
When a field, overgrown: with theſe canes, is to be 
cultivated, it is ſufficient to cut them cloſe to the 
ground. They are afterwards left to dry, and then 
{et on fire, the aſhes ſerving for manure, and the fire 


tor opening the pores of the earth, which is after- 


wards filled up, and fown with maize, rice, water 
melons; and, in a word; with all forts of grain and 
E excepting wheat, which in thoſe fat lands ex- 
auſts itſelf by rs up into ſtraw, without 
ducing grain. This defect may be eaſily remedied, b 
covering the ground with ſand, and ſowing it wit 
maize and Indian corn. „ eb 
The high lands, and other kinds of ſoil not liable 
to be overflowed by the river, are very well adapted 
ſor producing corn, and if the meal made in ſome 
places has not ſucceeded; becauſe the grain has been 
frequently blaſted, yet this is not a 2 diſcourage · 
ment to hinder the people from ſeeking to promote 
honeſt induſtry. -. —_—_ | n 
On the' fourteenth; after, a very warm night, we 
advanced three leagues in ſpite of a. ſoutherly wind, 
which till. increaſed; and at laſt became ſo violent, 
that we were obliged to halt. A heavy rain fell towards 
the evening. and about midnight the wind ſprung u 
at north-weſt, which brought on an exceſhye col 
To complete our misfortune, an accident detained us 
all the following day, though we were not ſafe to re- 
main where we then were. , Not long before we vi- 
ſited this place, the Indians maſſacred, juſt on the 
banks of the river, thirty Frenchmen, and we did 
not know how ſoon this might have been our own 
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On the fifteenth; the wind changed to the north, 
and the cold continued to increaſe. We advanced four 


{river ran four leagues more towards the north. Im- 
have five points; its wood is of a middling hardneſs, | 


lace we met with ſeveral Indian | 
— unknown to the French. 


All theſe Indians dwell on the water banks of the | 
of a league in breadth; nor is there 


leagues to the ſouthward; and then found that the 


. 


mediately after this uncommon winding, we paſſed on 


the left the fine river Ouabache, by means!of which 


there is -a paſſage as far as the country of the Iro- 
quois, Where the waters are high. This river, at its 
entrance into the Miſſiffippi, is not leſs than a quarter 
place in all 
Louiſiana more proper for making a ſettlement than 
this. The whole country around is beautiful and fer · 
tile, and, if well cultivated, would become one of the 
fineſt in the world. If a fort was erected here, it would 
keep the Indians in awe, and open a communication 
with Canada. Fett] | cet wean cs by if 246 TE 

Six leagues below the mouth of the Ouabache, and 
on the ſame ſide, we found the coaſt extremely high, 
and the earth of a yellow colour, from whence. ſome 
have imagined, that there are ſome iron mines in this 
place. No attempt however has as yet been made to- 
wards, improvements, becauſe. ſuitable encouragement 
has never been, giy en | 

On the ſixtcenth we made a conſiderable progreſs, 
but ſuffered much from the cold. It continued to in- 
creaſe for ſeveral days, though the wind changed to 
the ſouth-weſt ;, we were frequently obliged, as we ad- 
vanced, to break, the ice which was formed on the 


| ſurface of the water. On the nineteenth, we got four 


leagues 
ot 
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toes farther: on our. way, after which we were 
De wind, i we never found a north 
wind colder than this. It is probable this was {till 
; orth-weſt wind that continued to blow, but-that 
the land refreſhed us ſometimes on one fide, and ſome- 
times on the other, according as our courſe lay upon 
the river. The frequent turnings and windings of 
theſe rivers-are attended with vaſt difficulties to thoſe 
who fail up them; and it is indeed difficult to form 
an opinion of the wind, feeing it changes ſo often. 
There are here à ſpecies of wild cats, called Pijoux, | 
and they are extremely numerous: they bear a great 
reſemblance to our cats in Europe, but they are larger. 
We.obſerved that ſome of them had very ſhort tails, 
and others much longer and thicker. , They have 
likewiſe a very fierce look, and are ſo ravenous, that it 
is dangerous to come near them. All the foreſts in 
this part of the country are full of walnut trees, re- 
rg" thoſe in Canada; and their roots are ſaid to 


the n 


have ſeveral valuable qualities. The wood is ſoft, and 
the bark affords a black dye, but ben uſe is 
in medicine. They are uſed in the caſe of fluxes and 
all other diforders that, in their operations, relax 
e animal frame. LOS 
9 the twentieth, there was a great fall of ſnow ; ſo 
that we did not ſtir from the place where we were all 
that day ; but next day it grew milder, which, how- 
ever, was not of long continuance, for the following 
night there was a moſt violent froſt. This froſt was 
fo intenſe, that our brandy became as thick as vil, and 
our wine had a thick ice upon it. The farther we con- 
tinued our courſe, the more windings we found in the 
river, the wind following us; and from whatever fide 
it came, the cold was exceſſive. The natives told us, 


mat the oldeſt man in the country had not been able 


a « * 


to remember any thing like it. ; 
": This day we pardeined a-poſt erected on the right 


ſide of the river, and, on taking a near view of it, we I ſp 


Y - By 
ſorts of nut trees are likewiſe to be found here in gieat 
perfection, and likewiſe all forts. of wood fit for car- 
penters uſwe. 1 4 14 11 * 
December 20. We arrived at a village called Akan- 
ſas, ſituated in a meadow on the weſtern» banks of 
the Miſſiſſippi. There are three other villages within 
a ſhort diſtance, each of them belonging to different 
tribes of Indians, but they all live in friendſhip toge- 
ther. The French have a factory here, to carry on 


trade with the Indians; and they have likewiſe a ma- 


gazine and a warchoule ; but by ſome ſort of bad ma- 
nagement it has never yet anſwered their end, by turn- 
ing out to their advantage. | a 

The river Akanſas, which is ſaid to have its riſe at 
a great diſtance, diſcharges its water into the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi at two mouths,. about twelve miles from each 
other. This river, it is ſaid, has its riſe in the coun- 


try of a nation of Indians called Black Panis, who ate 


but little known to the Europeans. It is very difficult 


to get up this river, on account of the many rapid falls 


of water; and in ſome places it is ſo ſhallow; that tra- 
vellers are frequently obliged to take their canoes on 
ſhore. N % : 7 9 

This great river, the Miſſiſſippi, divides, about 


twenty miles above the ſecond and laſt of its mouths, 


and at the diſtance of only ſix miles from the firſt. 
Here the White River falls into it, which is à moſt 
beautiful ſtream indred, and takes its name from the 
country of the Oſages. A few leagues higher is a na- 
tion of Indians, called the Kappas, who were formerly 
very numerous, but they have been much weakened 


by frequent and cruel wars. | 


It was to this place that nine thouſand German Pa- 
latinates were to have been ſent, and it has been a 
great loſs to the place that the deſign miſcarried. 
There is not, perhaps, in all Louiſiana, a country 
that could be cultivated to better advantage than this 
ſpot; and had theſe Germans been pormitted to ſettle 


found that it had been ſet up by the Illinois, on ac- in | 
a lit in fuch a manner as 


count of an expedition they had made ſometime be- 


im it, there is no doubt but they would have improved 
to enrich the colony. It is 


fore, againſt the Chichachas, a fierce tribe of Indians. probable it will be a long while before ſuch another 


*There were two figures of men without heads, and 
ſome others entire. The &6rſt repreſented the dead, 
and the other the captives. One of our guides in- 
formed us that, when any French were amongſt ei- 
ther, they. were repreſented with their arms upon 


their haunches, in order to diſtinguiſn them from the | 


Indians, whoſe arms were left in a hanging poſture. 
This diſtinction is not merely rata: but pro- 
ceeds from their having obſerved the ch 1 

uſe of this attitude frequently, which 18 never done by 
the Indians. i 15 5 

On the twenty-third, after a very bad night, we 
had a fine pleaſant day; and although the ground was 
ſill covered with ſnow, yet the cold was not ſevere: 
The next day we paſſed by what is called the River of 
the Chichachas, which is but narrow, though it has 
a long courſe. Its courſe lies north and ſouth, and 
from hence to Keiſkaſquias is reckoned two hundred 
miles; but the way by land is much ſhorter. No- 
thing could have been more agreeable than this navi- 
gation, had the ſeaſon been milder. The country is 
delightful, and in the foreſts are vaſt numbers of ever- 
greens ; the meadows there likewiſe preſerve their ver- 
dure; and a conſiderable number of well wooded 
iſlands, ſome of which are large, form very beautiful 
canals, through which large ſhips my paſs in ſafety ; 
for it is affirmed that there is fixty fathom water-in 
this river, above four hundred miles from the ſea. 
As to the foreſts that almoſt cover this univerſal 
country, there is nothing perhaps in nature com- 


2333 to them; whether we conſider the ſize and 
eight of the trees, their variety, and the advantages a the 8 ne n | 
river has cut it in fuch'a manner, that it reſembles 


that may be drawn from them; for, excepting dye 
wood, which requires a, warmer climate, there are 
hardly any forts of wood that can be mentioned which 
are not to be found here. There are foreſts of cy- 
preſſes thirty miles in extent, all the trees of which are 
of a thickneſs proportionable to their height, ſurpaſ- 
ſing every thing we have of that kind in Europe. All 


opportunity offers, 
Some time before our 


this way was ſeized with the ſmall pox, and the in- 
fection was connected to a whole tribe of Indians, 


trench make 
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for European politics are not 
D 4 2p uit inent au ptl bib may thor 


arrival, a Frenchman paſſing 


who almoſt all died of it. The burial place appeared 
like a wood of ſtakes and poſts newly erected; on 
which was fuſpended almoſt every thing in uſe among 
theſc- barbarians, 7 ig % Sou, Gm 7497 

We pitched our. tent very near the village, and all 


ö 4 


the night we heard nothing but weeping ; in which 


the men joined as well as the women, inceſſantly re- 
peating the word nibahani ; a term we had often heard 
before amongſt them, and which, as we were in- 
formed, was uſed to expreſs the greateſt ſeverity- of 
their forrow for the death of their relations. 
The evening before we ſaw a woman weeping 
over her ſon's grave, and ftrewing it with flowers. 
Another had lighted a fire befide a neighbouring 
tomb, probably, according to their notions, to warm 
the deceaſed perſon. - Theſe. Indians are reckoned the 
talleſt and moſt handſome of any who reſide in this 
part of North America, and therefore the French call 
them the fine men. 55 77 
December 30. We ſet out from the village of 
uyapes ſomewhat late in the evening, and pitched 
our tent that night a little below the firſt mouth of 
the river Akangus, which feems to be about five 
hundred paces in breadth, Next day we paſſed the 
ſecond, which was very narrow, and on the fifth, 
got as far as Cut Point. This point is high, and 
runs out into the river on the next fide; and the 


an iſland; although tlie new channel is not as yet 
navigable, unleſs where the waters are high, From 
this place to the principal branch of the river of 
the Akangus, is reckoned fixty miles; but it would 
not be ſo much, were it not that there are ſo many 
ſprings. Ca 4 $281 Hie: : * 2 ©: * 
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The entrance into the river of the Varſons lies 
north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt, and is about two furlongs 
in breadth. The waters are of a reddiſn colour, and are 
ſaid to affect all thoſe who drink them with the bloody 
flux: but this we had no experience of, only that 
the air and foil are both unwholſome. We had three 
leagues to travel before'we came to the court, which 
we found all in deep mourning, on account of the 


death of Mr, Bizant, the governor. This gentle- | 


man had a moſt excellent character, and was beloved 
and eſteemed by every one who knew him. He was 
a native of Canada, but his father was a Switzer, 


having been ſeveral years govergor of Montreal. | 


The young gentleman was brought up in the army ; 
and ſuch was the piety of his diſpoſition, and ſweet- 
_ neſs of his manners, that he endeared himſelf to all 
the Indians without diſtinction, whether they were 
Heathens or Chriſtians. - Fo e 

There are a great many alligators in this river, 
and we eng. ſaw ſome fifteen feet in length. 
They are never heard but in the night time, and 
their cry ſo much reſembles the bellowing of bulls, 


that people are frequently deceived by it. Our people 
s | regard to them, that they | 
bathed here as frequently as if they had been in Eu- 
| On expreſſing our ſurpriſe at this, we were 
told, they had nothing to fear; for although there 


however paid ſo little 


were many of them in the water, yet they ſeldom 
meddled with any one, unleſs they were; trod upon, 
or otherwiſe hurt. The moment of danger was upon 


their leaving the water, when the alligators are ſure} 
to watch their opportunity, to ſee if they can devour | 
{confeſſions ; but the number was not fo great as we 
expected. 3 


the perſon who has been ſwimming. To avoid this, 
the ſwimmer has a ſtick near the banks of the river, 


which he lays hold of, and makes ſuch a ſplaſhing | 
has nothing in it remarkable, nor did we fi 


{ſituation of this city ſo advantageous as might have 
been expected from tlie % gras deſcriptions we had 


in the water, that the creature is frightened away. 
The company have a warehouſe at this place, under 
the direction of the king; but there is another be- 
longing to private perſons, where national laws do 
not take place. It is certainly a matter of great im- 
portance to ſecure this river, the ſource of which is 
not far from Carolina; but a fort, with a good gar- 
riſon, would have been ſufficient for this purpoſe, as 


well as to keep the Yaſacaw Indians in awe, who are 


a very fierce people. V 

On the tenth, we left the Yaſacaws, and on the 
thirteenth, had it not been for the aſſiſtance of an 
Indian, who begged to have his paſſage along. with 
us, we ſhould. have been drowned in a whirlpool, 
with which none of our guides were 17 and 
which cannot be perceived, till one is ſo far engaged 


that it is difficult to get out. It lies on the eaſt fide | 


of the foot of a large cape, where it is ſaid there is 
a very grand ſtone quarry. Theſe quarries are much 
eſteemed in this country; but the people are at all 
times able to diſpenſe with the want of them, be; 
cauſe they have ſo much clay, that they can eaſily make 
bricks. - . | 


On the fifteenth, we arrived at the Natchez, a 


ſmall canton, but finely ſituated, and the ground 
around it is extremely fertile. The landing place is 
oppoſite a high and rugged bank, at the foot of which 


runs a ſmall rivulet, Which however is capable of re- 


ceiving ſmall veſſels. From this firſt bank we went 
up to a ſecond, or rather a hill, whoſe aſcent is toler- 
ably eaſy, on the ſummit of which ſtands a redoubt, 
incloſed by a ſingle palliſadoe. 


Several little hills appear above this, and when 
theſe. were once paſt, we ſaw on all ſides very large 
meadows, ſeparated from one another by ſmall copſes 


of wood, which produce a very fine effect. The 
trees moſt common in theſe woods are the oak and 
the hazel, and the ſoil is every where excellent. 
The firſt night we lay in this ſettlement, there 
happened agreat alarm about nine o'clock in the eyen- 
ing. Upon aſking the reaſon of it, we were told, 
that there was in the neighbourhood a wild beaſt of 
an unknown ſpecies, and of an extraordinary bulk, 
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ficult to extricate ourſelves. 


could ſay he had ſeen it, and they formed a judgment 
of it entirely from the ſtrength of its. voice. F. had 
already carried off ſome ſheep and calves, and wor- 
ried ſome cows, We told ſome of the people, that ar 
enraged wolf might have done all this milchief ; "at 


that as to-its 90 people were deceived in theſe matters 
every day. We 


could not, however, perſuade them 
to hearken to reaſon; they ſlill believed it was ſome 
monſtrous beaſt, which had never been ſeen in the 
country before, and every one ran out with what he 
could find, but all to no purpoſe... What the creature 
was we could not learn, but probably it was a wolf, 
who by hunger had been driven in that inclement 
ſeaſon to ſeek for a ſubſiſtence, and as ſoon as he was 
latisfied he retired. es 5 

After undergoing many fatigues, and ſuffering al- 
moſt innumerable hardſhips, we arrived at the famous 
city of New Orleans. Ibis is the firſt city which 


one of the greateſt rivers in the world has ſeen erected 


on its banks. It has five pariſh churches, and as it 
has had a more auſpicious beginning than even Rome 
herſelf, conſequently, it bids fair to become, in time, 
a flvuriſhing capital. : ö ; 

hen- we arrived at this place, we found a vaſt 
number of Indians converted to the Chriſtian faith. 
Many of theſe had lived together, and had children, 
without being married ; and ſuch came to us, telling 
us; that they were willing to continue together for 


life, begging we would marry them. This we thought 
extremely reaſonable ; for as the evil had been already 


done, our beſt, way was to join them together in tlie 
holy ſtate of matrimony. After this we heard theit 


The country in the nei hbourhood of New Orleans 
the 


read, league beyond it, towards the north-eaſt, 
there is a ſmall river, called St, John's, which, at 
the end of two leagues, diſcharges itſelf into the lake 


|Pontchortin, which has a communication with the 


ſea. 


A little below New Orleans,. the ſoil begins to grow 


[barren, and continues ſo all the way to the ſea. 


Here is a point of land, which ſeems to have been 
found by the ſea's retreating, and leaving an empty 
180 for wherever the ground is digged, ſalt water 
prings up. Indeed, according to all the atcounts we 

have of the mouth of this river; it was different in 


former times from what it is at preſent. It is in this 


manner that moſt of theſe points of land have heen 
formed ; and this will in ſome meaſure account for 
the frequent diſagreements we find between the re- 
lations of modern travellers, and the accounts tranſ- 
mitted to us by the antients, and ſhould teach us not 
to be doubtful concerning hiſtorical evidence. 
Here ſeveral tribes of Indians have plantations, and 
the ſea coaſt riſes mach higher than before; and it 
appeared to us, that this would haye been the beſt 
place to build a city on. It is at ſuch a ſhort dif- 
tance from the ſea, that ſhipping might eaſily get up 
N ; | 
On the evening of the twenty-third, we quitted 
our canoe, which had carried us to this place, and 
embarked on board a brigantine, in which we were 
obliged to lay by during the whole,night. On the 
morrow, at break of day, we found we had paſſed a 
new turn in the river, and were reduced to many 
hardſhips on account of the ſhallowneſs of the water. 
We found ourſelves foon aſter among the paſſes of 


the Miſſiſſippi, where we were obliged to fail with 


much precaution, for fear of being drawn into one of 
the whirlpools, out of which it would have been dif- 


The places called paſſes are only ſmall ſtreams, and 
ſome are ſeparated ſhallows, almoſt level with the 
water. The bar of the Miſſiſſippi is what has mul- 


tiplied theſe paſſes to ſuch a degree, that «the place 
is become extremely dangerous. The wind con- 
| oO Tn RO trams Auͤuanuing 


hoſe voice did not reſemble that of any other crea- 
ture they were acquainted with. No one, however, 
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TRAVELS THRO 
znuing « , we lay on board our veſſel all day, 
— Das n of i twenty-fifth ſer fail for the 
iſland of Thoulouſe, This and, together with 
another whieh is ſeparated from it by a creek, where 
there is always water, is not more than half a league 
in circumference. It is ſituated very low, excepting [| 
one place only, which is never overflowed, and where 
there is room enough to build a fort and warehouſes. 
Veſſels might likewiſe unload here, which would with 
difficulty get over the bar with their cargoes, when 
the river is at the loweſt. During the hot ſeaſon, the 
water is ſalt all round this ifland, but in the time of 
the floods, it is entirely freſh, and the rivers pour | 
in their ſtreams with ſuch rapidity, that it continues 
freſh above à mile after their fall into the ſea. - ; 
That waters ſhould remain freſh ſo long after their 
falling into the ſea, may appear a wonderful pheno- 
mena in nature; but the ſurpriſe will ceaſe, when 
we conſider with what a rapidity _ come down 
from the mountain. The former theſe ſtreams 
ruſhes forward into the ſea, before the ſalt and freſh 
water can mix. There are ſeveral other ſmall iſlands 
here, but none of them merits a particular deſcrip- 
tion, there being no inhabitants on them, and 
the ſoil is ſo barren, that they are not worth cul- 
Cons up the river, the courſe laid ſtill north- 
* weſt, having at leaſt fifteen feet of water, and a 
good bottom. The place where the ſhips come to 
anchor is very good, and ſheltered from all ſtorms, 
except ſuch as are produced by the ſouth-weſt winds, 
which might, if violent, cauſe the veſſels to drag 
. their anchors ; but then there would be little danger, 
as they would run upon the bar, which is a ſoft mud. 
The courſe is after this north-weſt for about the 
ſpace-of five hundred fathoms. This is, properly, 

e bar, having twelve feet water in the middle, 
but much incumbered with banks and ſhoals, on 
which account great care muſt be taken in working 
a veſſel, This bar is two hundred and fifty fathoms 
broad betwixt the low lands on each fide, which are 
covered with reeds. 

In the caſt channel, which is immediately above 
the bar, the courſe is due weſt, /for the ſpace of three 
miles, and it is much of the ſame depth with the 
other. On taking the large channel firſt over the 
bar, the country 1s north-weſt, and there is always 
| forty feet depth of water. The courſe lies afterwards 
weſt, in a ſort of bay, at the end of which are three 
channels more. This bay is but ten fathoms in 
depth, and twenty over, yet there is. but little water. | 
A little further, there is another mW twenty fathoms 
over, and about fifty in depth. This has two chan- 
nels, through which canoes can paſs, though ſome- 

times with conſiderable difficulty. 

April 26. We went on board, but after attempting 
to ſail to the ſouthward, the wind turning contrary, 
we were obliged to come to an anchor, where we re- 
mained the two following days. - | 

On the twenty-ninth, we weighed early in the 
morning, but there was ſo little wind, that we got 
only about forty miles; which was not above one half 
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drawn from it, is its 2 for a ſhelter for the ſhip- 
ping-in a hard pale of wind ; becauſe the ſeamen are 
able to diſcoyer the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, which 
being low, would be dangerous to approach in bad 
weather without having firſt ſeen it. ,Biloxi is not of 
more value by land than by ſea, for the ſoil is ſandy, 
producing little befides pines and cedars. But there 
are ſeyeral phy ſical herbs grow here, which, although 
little regarded by the inhabitants, are much eſteemed 
in Europe, and make a valuable article of commerce; 
vaſt fortunes having been acquired by the ſale of them 
to our druggiſts. | 

Having ſpent a month at Biloxi, where ſeveral of 
our company were taken ill of the jaundice, we em- 
barked on the river, and ſet fail to view the interior 
parts of the country; taking again the route of New 
Orleans. This was a moſt diſagreeable voyage; the 
winds being ſo violent, that we were obliged to go on 
ſhore and pitch our tents, in order to get a little reſt. 
But we had ſcarce pitched our tents, when a dreadful 
ſhower of rain, accompanied with thunder, laid us all 
under water. Two ſmall veſſels, which ſet out at the 


{ſame time with us, took advantage of the wind; and 


we began to wiſh that we had done the ſame; but we 
ſoon perceived that their fate was rather to be pitied 
than envied. The firſt was in continual danger of be- 
ing ſhipwrecked ; and the people on board arrived at 
New Orleans rather like dead men than living crea- 
tures. 'The ſecond failed half way, and five of the 
paſſengers going on ſhore were drowned in a ſwamp 
which had been formed by the bverflowing of the ri- 
ver. The wind continued the whole night with the 
ſame violence, and the rain did not ceaſe till the next 
day at noon. It began again in the evening, and laſted 
till day light, accompanied with thunder. ; 
On the twenty-fixth, it rained the whole day; and 
e the water was calm, we made but little pro- 
greis. 5 Lo: 

On the twenty-ſeventh, we advanced farther ; but 
on the following evening loſt our courſe, near the 
Iſland of Pearls. The next day we encamped at the 
entrance of Lake Portcherhain, having a little before 
left upon our right the River of Pearls, which has 
three mouths. heſe three branches ſeperate about 
four leagues from the ſea, a little above Biloxi. 
In the afternoon we paſſed Lake Poutchatrain, 
which is about twenty miles over, and at midnight en- 
tered the Bay of St. John. Thoſe who ſailed firſt 
upon this lake, found it fo full of alligators, that they 
could hardly make a ſtroke with an oar without touch=- 
ing one of them; but they are now become ſearce, 
and we only ſaw ſome neſts of them at the place where 
we encamped: for theſe amphibious animals lay their 
eggs on ſhore, in the ſame manner as the crocodiles 
do in Egypt. Having refreſhed ourſelves, we purſued 
our journey by land, and arrived at New 8 
about ſun-rifing. g 4 

The inundation was now at its height; and conſe- 
quently the river was ſo much ſwelled, and more ra- 
pid than ever wWe bad ſeen it before; and here; when 
we embarked, we found our mariners were ſo little 
acquainted with the navigation, that it was next to'a 


of what we intended. | | miracle we eſcaped being drowned. It was ſtill worſe 


On the thirtieth, the wind was neither more fa- 
vourable, nor the ſea more calm than before, till to- 
wards four in the afternoon, when a ſhower of rain 
cleared the ſky, which had been foggy for ſome time, 
and allayed the violence of the ſea. However, within 
two hours after the fog returned, and became ſo thick, 
that, not being able to ſee our courſe, we thought it 

to come again to an anchor, n 

The land to the northward is called Biloxi, from 
the name of an Indian nation ſettled on it, or rather 
the original inhabitants. A worſe place could not 

have been choſen than this, for the —.— 2 of 
the colony: for it can receive no aſſiſtance from ſhip- 
ping, nor afford them any. Beſides, the road has two 
defects; the anchorage is not good, and is full of 
worms, which make ſad havock among the wy ad 
ping, The only advantage therefore that can 


with us when we got the length of the channels; for 
the currents drove us againſt the ſhore with great vio- 
lence. We had but two anchors, and' that circum- 


I ſtance diſcouraged us fo much, that we began to con- 


fider our condition as rather ſerious; but we had fill 
greater difficulties to engage with. The captain who - 


had hitherto conducted us was taken fick, and the 


ſeamen were ſo ignorant of the nature of the coaſt, 
that we expected every moment to go to the bottom. 
Providence, however, came to our aid, in ſending a 
ſeaman on board, who appeared to us the moſt expe- 
rienced we had ever ſeen. n e ST 
On the twelfth, at noon, having ſaffered much from 

extreme beats for ſeveral days, we came within fight 
of the north ſhore of the iſland of Cuba, where the 
land was very high. At ſun-ſet we were eaſt of it, 
but kept all night near the ſhore. dan 
R he '0 { y 
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found odrſelves near the Havannah, the capital of this | | us reflect that we had no arms, and we ſtopped ſome 
vaſt iſland. Two leagues beyond the Havannah there || time, not daring to advance. We began to imaging 
: is à ſmall fort, but of conſiderable ſtrength, built by || that-it would be imprudent to go any farther, and tile 
- the Spaniards; and as it is ſituated on an entrance in || Indians perceiving our embarraſſment, certainly un- 
5 the form of a ſugar-loaf, they have given it the name [| derſtood the cauſe. They drew near us, calling out 
of Matanzas. This ſerves to diſtinguiſh the bay, || in Spaniſh that they were friends. But ſeeing that this 
which is fourteen leagues from the Havannah. The did not encourage us, they laid down their arms, and 
heat was exceſſive, for we were now on the borders of [| came forwards to us, having the water up to their 
« the torrid zone; and beſides that, we had ſcarce a fingle || middle, | . N 
breeze of wind, ſo that we advanced ſlowly by the We were ſoon ſurrounded by them, and as we were 
current, which carried us to the eaſtward. | encumbered with baggage, it would have been eaſy for 
Me continued failing till ſeven o'clock in the even- || them to have deſtroyed us. They aſked us if we were 
ing along the-coaſt, and we found fix fathoms of water; || their friends, and we. anſwered them in the affirma. 
and we ſhould: have caſt anchor immediately, but we || tive. They teſtified a great deal of joy, inviting us to 
had not one in readineſs. It was propoſed to wear || come on. ſhore on that iſland, and alli us that we 
the ſhip, and perhaps it was ſtill time, had expedition |{ ſhould be as ſafe there as on board our own veſſel. 
been uſed ;-but the ſeamen amuſed themſelves with || Diſtruſt, on ſome occafions, gives riſe to weakneſs, 
ſounding again, when no more than five fathoms were || and ſhews a kind of dangerous "ſuſpicion ; we there- 
: found. I he lead was caſt a third time, and then there || fore thought we ought to accept the invitation of 
5 were only three. Immediately a confuſed noiſe was || theſe barbarians, and ſo we followed them to their 
heard, every one crying out with all his might, ſo that iſland, which we found to be better cultivated than we 
the officers could not make themſelves to be heard, | |expe&ted. E 2 ' 
and two or three minutes after the veſſel ſtruck. : ]} We were no ſooner landed on the iſland, than for- 
hat inſtant a ſtorm aroſe, followed by rain, which || getting our fears of the Indians, we began to enter- 
calmed the wind; but it ſoon ſprung up again at ſouth, || tain ſome diftruſt of our own officers. Our captain had 
and blew more violent than before. Ihe veſſel im- attended us thus far; but as ſoon as he had {ſet us on 
mediately. began to ſtick faſt by the rudder, and there |] ſhore, he took leave of us, ſaying,” that he was obliged 
was great reaſon to fear the main-maſt, which at every-||to return on board, where he had ſtill a gieat many 
{troke. ſprung up to a great height, ſhould beat out a] things to do, and that he would ſend us whatever we 
| hole in her bottom: therefore it was immediately con- food in need of, eſpecially arms arid warhke ſtores. 
5 demned in form, and cut away, the captain, according || There was nothing in this but what was reaſonable, 
to auſtom, giving it the firſt ſtroke with a hatchet. and we naturally concluded, that his preſence might 
- The lieutenant on this went on board a ſhallop, be neceſſary on board his veſſel; but we reflected, that 
to difcover, if poſſible, in what 3 we were, and he had only taken the paſſengers out of her, and that 
what condition the ſhip was in. He found that there || upon his return the whole crew would be on board, fo 
was only four feet water ahead; that the bank on | that they might ſet ſail, and leave us among the bar- 
which we had ſtruck: was ſo ſmall, that there was juſt || barians. LO TR T4 Ion | | 
a place for the veſſel, and all around it ſhe would have All theſe circumſtances joined together, made us 
been afloat. But had we eſcaped this bank, we muſt [| ſuſpe&t that they had only put us on ſhore as an in- 
have fallen upon another, for it was ſurrounded by cumbrance to them, in order to be able to make uſe of 
them, and therefore we could not have met with one || the canoe and ſhallop, in order to tranſport themſelves 
that was more convenient. = to the Havannah, or St. Auguſtin in Florida, Theſe 
Tbe wind ſtill blew-with violence, and the veflel || fuſpicions were heightened in every one of us, when 
continued to ſtrike; and at every ſtroke we expected we confidered, and alſo began to imagine, that we 
the would Have gone to pieces. All the effects of || were deſtined for deſtruction. We therefore reſolved 
terror were painted on every face; and after the firſt || to return to the veſſel; but one of us was firſt ſent as 
tumult, formed by the cries of the ſailors who were || a deputy, in the name of the reſt. Accordingly our de- 
Working, and the groans of the paſſengers, who laid || puty waited on the captain, and told him, that as he 
their account with periſhing every moment, was over, || had left his chaplain along with us on the iſland, it 
at dead and profound : filence reigned throughout the || would be inconſiſtent with natural juſtice for him to 
whole veſſel. * 1 3 leave us in ſuch à forlorn condition. The captain 
We then examined if there was any probability of | ſeemed to be ſurpriſed at what was faid, but he con- 
getting the veſſel afloat again; and as it was prudent ] ſented to take us on board, yet ſtill we had many dif- 
to have mote reſources than one, we began to con- ficulties to engage with. As ſoon as we got on board, 
ider of the moſt proper means to extricate ourſelves || we tried to get the fails in proper order ſo as to get off, 
out of our difficulties. We then called to mind that | but a great many other things were to be done for that 
we had a flat-bottomed boat on board, Which was in- purpoſe; which however they did not think proper to 
tended to be made uſe of in loading the ſugars at St. attempt. i | | | 
Domingo. This was axery wiſe precaution taken by Half an hour afterwards the wind turned towards the 
the captain, who had been informed that veſſels were || eaſt, and blew very hard, which obliged us to furl our 
frequently detained longer in the ᷣoad on that account fails, bit this gale was of great ſervice to us, The 
tlran vras confiftent with the intereſt of the owner, or || waves drove the raft backwards to us, and as ſoon as 
tte health of the crews; but Providence had, without || we perceived her, the captain ſent the ſhallop, which 
doubt, another view, when it inſpired him with this || took her in tow, and brought her along fide of us. 
thought, for this boat was, under God, the inſtru-]| Theſe unhappy men are, for the moſt part, poor paſ- 
ment of our ſafety. The whole of this day was paſſed Þ} ſengers, who looked for nothing but death, and we, 
in a ſtate of inattivity, for no attempt was made toon our fide, began to deſpair to be able to ſave them, 
bring off the veſſel; and we had no Hopes, for ſome when Providence raiſed this little tenipeſt, in order to 
time, but of travelling by land, which in this part of preſerve them from ſhipwr eck 
America is almoſt ĩmpracticabllQG.. J Our failors, during the captain's abſence, bad 
At was not however thought proper to abandon the thought proper to drown all their cares in an inordi- 
| ſhip-at' preſent, but the pafſengers went on board the nate uſt of ſpirituous liquors, notwithſtanding. every 
13.4 mhallop. At the diſtance of a cannon-ſhot-from the remonſtrance to the contrary, Indeed we perceived 
h veſſel, we found the ſea run high, and the proviſions in the ſhip's crew ſome ſeeds of diſſention, and we did 
10 we carried along with us were damaged by the water. In] not know to what height they might have been 
Wt | this ſtiallop; we made all poſſible haſte: to get onſhore, (þ carried; ooo 
that we might give all the aſſiſtance in our power to To inereaſe our perplexity, a great number of the 
the reſt; but juſt as we were ready to land, we per- Indians had followed cloſe after us, and we ſoon per- 
ceived a large company of Indians, armed with bows'| [ceived, chat although we ſhould have nothing to fear 
and arrows coming down to the ſea- ſide. This made from any violence offered by them, yet it would . 
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be an eaſy matter t6 et quit of theit itpportunities. 

Bly it behoved us to he upon our guard, . leſt] 
they ſhould hays Hen any PArE of our baggage, 1 
chat called himſelf the principal man, was named Hon 
Antonio, and he ſpoke tolerable good Spaniſh. He 
had alſo been very 


ſucceſsful in imitating the manners 
of the Spaniards, 
culiar to that nation. 


for he had a gravity upon him pe- 

Whenever he Ka ha * to- 

lerably dreſſed, he aſked if he was a cavellero, having 
— told us, that he was one himſelf, and one of the 
greateſt diſtinction in his nation. This behaviour, 
however, ſhewed not much of the gentleman, for every 
thing that he ſaw be coveted; and if he had not been, 
prevented, he and his people would have left us no- 
thing they could have carried away. He even aſked 
us for our girdles: ard when we told him we could 


not part with them, he ſeemed diſpleaſed, or rather 


— 095 learned from this man, that aimoſt all the In- 
dians of tlie village had been baptized at the Havan- 
nah, to which they made a voyage every year. This 
city is above one hundred miles diſtant from them, 
and theſe people make the voyage in ſmall boats, with | 
which the Europeans would be afraid to croſs a river. 
The Indian chief told us further, that they bad a king 
named Don Diego, whom we ſhould ſee the next day, 
He afterwards aſked us what route we were reſolved to 
take, and offered to conduct us to St. Auguſtine, 
We thanked him for his offer, treated him and all his 
company handſomely, who returned to all appearance 
very well ſatisfied with their reception . 

Theſe Indians are more red in their colour than 
thoſe in Louiſiana; and although they are naturally 
thieves, yet we could not find that to be true which 
has been ſaid of them, that they feaſt on human bo- 
dies. It is certain, however, that they are a fierce body 
of people; and many of the Europeans have been, in 
cold blood, murdered by them, without any ſort of 

wvocation. Above all, we found that they were 
moſt inveterate enemies to the Engliſh, although we 
did not know the reaſon, any further than that we 
were told ſome depredations had been committed by 


5 E 
* 


the latter, in cutting down their logwood, and carry- 


it away without their conſent, which has created many 
diſputes, and been the occaſion of many brave men 

ing their lives. 1 | 
On the ſixteenth we went on ſhore to viſit thoſe 
who had been left on the iſland, and fulfilled the pro- 
miſe we had made them the evening before. We ſpent. 
almoſt the whole day with them, but in the evening, 
on our return, we found our veſſel in the utmoſt ſtate 
of confuſion. The authors of this diſorder. were the 
marine officers, ' and all the beſt ſailors in the ſhip had 
taken part with them. Their quarrel was with the 
lieutenant, who, they ſaid, had hitherto treated them 
with a great deal of haughtineſs and ſeverity. The 
wine, which they had at diſcretion, had inflamed their 
paſhons in ſuch a manner, that it was ſcarce poſſible to 
make them hearken to reaſon. : 

The captain ſhewed, on this occaſion, a wiſdom, 


been expected from one of his age, little experience, 
and paſt conduct. He made it appear, that he knew 
how to make himſelf loved bps Lan by people who 
ſeemed to be guided by nothing but fury and caprice. 
The lieutenant, on his part, confounded the moſt mu- 
tinous by his intrepidity; and having found means to 
ſeparate and employ them, in the end made himſelf 
obeyed. They had at laſt drawn from the bottom of 
the hold the boat that had been ſo long promiſed, and 
carried it to the iſland. This required a great deal of 
3 but we ſurmounted the difficulties with ſuc· 
ceſs. . ey : [1.188 
On the twenty- ſeventh there appeared a ſail within 

a league of us, and we hung out the ſignal of diſtreſs, 
and ſoon after we found that the captain had veered hig 
ſmip to, to afford us what ſuccour-was in his power, 
Our lieutenant immediately embarked on board 4 


canoe, and went to ſee whether the in would re 
ceive us all into his ſhip. —— only. 
Vor. H. No. 72. \ 
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84 
brigantine of one hundred tons, that had been plun- 
dered by pirates, and which, for three days paſt, had 
attempted to get out of the bay, into which the cur- 
'rents, ſtronger this year than they had ever been known, 
had „ in ſpite of all their efforts, though 


1 - 


the wind was fayourable. 


: 


The brigantine was an Engliſh ſhip; and the cap- 


tain promiſed to take twenty of our people bn board, 


their conſorts. 


provided he was ſupplied with water and proviſions, 
of which he was then in great want. The condition 
was accepted, and he accordingly - drew, near to caſt 
anchor as cloſe to us as poſſible. _ But a ſtrong ſouth- 


| veſt wind arifing, he was obliged to continue his 
| courſe, leſt by endeavouring to aſſiſt us, he would Have 
| <xpoſed himſelf to be ſhipwrecked, an accident that 
fr 1 


©. $ 


:quently happens on theſe coaſts. | 
| 12 the twenty-ninth we had ſight of three veſſels 
more, and ſent to make them the ſame propoſals we 
had. formerly done, but without effect. I hey alſo 
were Englich, and complained they had been plun- 
dered by pirates. This day, as there remained nothing 
on board that we could carry away with us, we too 
our laſt farewel of our veſſel, and got all ſafely on 
ſhore. Here we found tents made of the ſail- cloth, 
with a ſtrong grand room, where centinels were placed 
every night. . % : 
This 1ſland was in appearance about twelve miles 
in-circumference, and round it were ſeveral others of 
a ſmaller extent. That on which the Indians had 
their tents was the ſmalleſt of all, and lay neareſt. to 
ours. Here we found the Indians lived in a manner 
ſolely by fiſhing, for the water made up thoſe deficiencies 
which. were, occaſioned by the barrenneſs. of the earth. 
The dreſs of theſe ſavages was either the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, or the leaves of trees, which they made uſe 
to cover thoſe yours which nature teaches us to conceal. 
The ſoil of all theſe iſlands is a fort of very fin 
ſand, interſperſed with white coral, which is eaſily 
broken; and as for wood, we ſeldom ſaw any trees, 
ſhrubs, and buſhes. The. coaſts of the ſea, or rather 
the freſh, water, are covered with a pretty fort of ſhells; 
and ſome ſponges are frequently found, which ſeem to 
have been caſt on ſhore in ſtormy weather. It was 
told us that the Indians will not leave this plate, on 


{account of the vaſt booty they get from ſo many ſhips 


being wrecked on the ſhore. There is not ſo much 
as a four - footed beaſt in thoſe iſlands, nor have they 
any fowls. | | „„ 
On the twentieth, Don Diego, whom they called 
their king, condeſcended to pay us a viſit. We found 
him a young man, rather below the middle ſize, with - 
out any thing graceful in his appearance. Ile was 
almoſt as naked as his ſubjects, and the few rags on 
his back were hardly worth the picking up at one's 
feet. He wore on his head a ſort of fillet, made of a 
fort of ſtuff, which, we did not underſtand the nature 
of, and which ſome travellers would have been vain 
enough to call a diadem. He was without attendants, 


or any anark of reſpect, diſtinction, or, in ſhort, any 


thing to ſhew what perſon he was. A pretty, young, 
handſome woman, decently cloathed for an Indian, 
accompanied him; and, as we learned from the 25 

have 


ple, this was the queen his wife, for theſe ſavages 
We received their majeſties with a great deal of for- 
mality, and they ſeemed very well pleaſed with us, 
but we found them extremely poor. We deſired this 
prince to give us ſome ſort of aſſiſtance, by which we 
might be conveyed to St. Auguſtine, and he gave us rea- 
ſon to hope for every thing that lay in his power. In 
order to induce him to keep his promiſe, we made him 


ſeveral preſents, which he received very thankfully; 


but there is hardly any ſuch thing as fatisfying the 


avarice of theſe Indians. Among our preſents to him 
was a ſhirt; and next day he viſited us in it, wrapped 
over his ragged tatters, with the ſkirts trailing on the 
round. He let us know that he was not the,abſolute 
oyereign of the country, but hat he was ſubject to 


another, who lived at a conſiderable diſtance. But, 
; Ny Wn. this declatation, e found that he 
10 | | 
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exerciſed an unlimited power, of Which we met with || had befallen them” about five and twenty days before, 


* 1 - » 2 : 
ſeveral inſtances... 


al 11 J Era 95 Ci they had but à very mall ſhallop'to contain forty- 
Don Antonio, who aged as his deputy, who was four perſons; ſo that they were ohliged to uſe it by 
at leaſt double his age, and who could hate beaten I turns, and, confequently, to make very ſhort journies. 
one of double his ſtrength, came to viſit us a ſhort]] This rencoumer was to us à Vißible interpoſition 
while after, and told us, that Don Diego had twice of Providence; for had it 'not been for the inſtruc- 
drubbed him very heartily for getting drunk on board I tions which the Spaniſh captain gave us, we had never 
gur ſhip, where probably ſome remains of ſpirituous found the right courſe to ſteer; and tlie uncertainty 
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gquors had been left. Indeed the prince loved ſpi- of what might” become of us, might have prompted - 
„ rituous liquors. as well as his deputy, and was only our unruly erew to conſpire ſome act of violence, or 8 
ſorry that he ſhould engroſs' the Tg to himſelf. [ pethaps, even of deſpair. 4 4 27 1 85 © 

ed e e ego came again to Tue night following we were expoſed to very great 1 

viſit us, cloathed in the fame manner as before! He danger. Boing on a ſmall iſland; we were all aſleep 5 

ſeemed delighted with his dreſs, which gave him, how- except three or four perſons, who guided the boat. 5 


ever, a very ridiculous air, and which, joined to his phy- One of them had lighted his pipe, and imprudently 
ſiognomy, made him appear like a wretch who is going laid the match on the edge of the boat, juſt where 
to fuffer death. We could not prevail upon him to eat [| the- arms, poder, and ammunition were kept in a 
any fleſh- meat, but he ate fiſh Without any reluctance.Icheſt. He fell aſleep afterwards, and whilſt he was in 
After the repaſt was over, we received our propofal, that condition,” the covering of the cheſt, which was 
and put him in mind of the promiſe he had made of [{otily ' a piece of fail-cloth; took fire. The flames. 
conducting us ſafely to St. Auguſtine; but he told us 
that there were ſeveral nations by the way with whom had they continued afleep a moment longer, the boat 
e was at war, fo that he could not ſpare any of his muſt have been either blown up, or ſhattered in pieces. 
eople. This was a ſhocking anſwer, eſpecially as we Dreadful then muſt our condition have been, as we 
= d that our ſhip had been totally deſtroyed: by the ſhould have been without any thing but a canoe, 
ndians. | ; „ 
On the twenty third we furniſhed a boat, and be- of our company; and without proviſions, arms, or 
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gan in good carneft to think of coming to ſome final 
reſolution. Some propoſed our failing to the Havan- 
nah, while others were equally eager that we thould 
dire& our courſe to St. Auguſtine's. The laſt ſeemed 
to be the ſafeſt, although the firſt was the ſhorteſt. 

Ins the midſt of ſuch confuſion, not knowing what 


reſolution to follow, we ſet ſail on the twenty-fifth, 
about noon ; and towards ſun-ſet found ourſelves 


near that channel, which muſt be croſſed before one 
comes into the Havannah. We were forty in number, 
and landed on a ſmall ifland,, whete we met with a 
body of Indians, fo that we were obliged to keep on 


ammunition, in a ſandy deſart, on which nothing grew 
beſides a few blades of wild graſ e. | 
On the fixteenth, the canoe left us, and joined 
the Spaniards; and we had the wind contrary, ſo 
that we could not advance, the coaſt being ſo flat, 
and every where covered with flints, ſo that our boat, 


which drew no more than fix feet water, was in con- 


on an ifland, Which joins the caſtern part of a bay. 
All night we perceived fires, on the continent, which 


tinual danger of ſtriking her bottom againſt the rock. 
We were ſtill under the fame apprehenſion the two 
following days and on the twentieth we encamped 


i our guard all night. The weather was delightful, we were very near; and we had obſerved the ſame for 
V andthe ſea calm; but nothing could prevent our people |] fome nights before. | 

[ from murmuring. We ſet out early next morning, The twenty-firſt, we ſet out in a very thick fog, 
| and took the courſe of the channel; but five hours || which being ſoon diſperſed,” we perceived the ſea- 
U after the wind began to blow freſh, and we dreaded || marks the Spaniards had directed us to follow. We 
a, an approaching ſtorm. All on board agreed that it || did: this by ſteering north, and we ſaw. that had it 
5 Nerf be a dangerous thing to hazard ſo long a paſſage [| not been for their affiſtance, it would have been im- 
a in ſuch a veſſel as ours, nothing being weaker than || poſſible for us to have ſhunned the ſand-banks with 
a | our boat, which let in water every where. But as in || which the whole coaſt was covered, and which was 
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order to go to St. Auguſtine, we ſhould have been fall of oyſters. | About ten; o'clock} we perceived a 
obliged to fail back again the whole way we had hitherto {| imall ſtone fort, of a ſquare form, with regular baſ- 
come, we came to an unanimous reſolution to return || tions, and faw immediately hung out the white flag; 
by the way of Bilox i. Il but were told, in French, to proceed no further. 
We therefore ſet fail weſtward, but could make] We ſtopped, and immediately ſaw a ſmall veſſel 
no great way that day, and were obliged to paſs the || coming towards us, in which were only three people, 
whole night in the boat, where there was far from || One of them was a native of Bayonne, and had been 
room ſufficient for all of us to lay at our whole || a gunner in Louiftana and at St. Mark's. | 
len J After the common. ceremonies were over, the gun- 
- On the twenty-ſeventh, we eneamped on an ifland, ner told us that only our captain and ſome more of 
where we found the cabins abandoned, the roads |} our company could be permitted to wait on the go- 
beaten, and the traces of Spaniſh ſhoes. This iſland || vernor. We went according to his directions, and 
is the firſt of thoſe called the Tortuẽs, and the ſoil || were well received: the governor was only in rank a 
is the ſame with that of the Iſles of the Martyrs. [| lieutenant, but a man of good ſenſe. He had no ob- 
We could not conceive what men could have to do jection, as ſoon as he knew who we were, of Es 
in ſach wretched places, and ſo remote from all man- ing our boat oppoſite the fort, and he invited our 
ner of habitations. However, we continued to fail || principal officers to dine with him. In the mean time, 
weſtward, and advanced with a rapidity which could |} he ordered all our arms and ammunition to be taken 
only come from the current. , ll into the common magazine, pledging his word of ho- 
5 Gn the twenty- eighth, we advanced conſiderably; ¶ nour that they ſhould be delivered to us as ſoon as we 
and at noon, the weather being calm, we took a view ſet ſaillll. . 
of the country. It appeared to us, that there were We had here an opportunity of viewing the coun- 
but few Indians in this country, for we could never try, and we found vaſt numbers of buffaloes in the 
diſcover above five or fix together. This eoaſt may fields, with horſes, which the Spaniards ſuffer to run 
be properly called the dominion of oyſters, as the about wild; ſo that when they want any, they fend out 
great bank of Newfoundland is the nurſery for cod- || Indians to catch them. Two leagues higher, ſtands 
* fiſh. | 9 9 14 £244 Jha village. inhabited by a tribe of Indians called the 
Having ſpent fourteen days in viewing the iflands |||Apalaches, who have conſiderable territories adjoin- 
on this S. we met on the morning of the fifteenth ing. The inhabitants of this nation were for- 
a Spaniſſi ſhallop, in which were about fifteen per- merly very numerous, but they are now much fe- 
ſons. "Theſe were part of a ſhip's crew that had been duced, ſo that they are become mean and contemp- 
ceeaſt away near the river St. Martin. This mis fortune tible. They have long ſince embraced the . 
FE © Fo 1 . religion, 
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religion, and yet the papiſts put but little confidence 
in them; and in doing ſo they act wiſely: for theſe 
ſavages, although they have, for their pa intereſt, 
aſſumed the characters of Chriſtians, 7 hey are moſt 
gotorious thieves, and pay no regard to moral obli- 
Tha country is, in general, well wooded and wa- 
tered.; and the farther we ady anced upwards into it, 


PALE 


we found it the more fertile. „ 
On the twenty-third, we ſet out in the morning, 
and continued ſailing till the twenty- fifth, when our 
guides made us undertake a traverſe of three leagues, 
to get into a channel, formed by the continent on one 
fide, and on the other by a chain of iſlands of differ- 
ent extent. Had it not been for them we durſt never 
have ventured to engage in it, and conſequently we 
ſhould have miſſed the bay of St. Joſeph. However, 
we were out of -provifions, and our ſcarcity of water 
inereaſed every day. One evening we dug ten paces 
from the ſea, on à riſing ground, but could find no- 
thing but brackiſh water, which we could not drink. 
We then bethought ourſelves of making a hole, of a 
{mall depth, on the very borders of the ſea, and in the: 


ſand. It was preſently filled with water, as ſweet as if 


it had been drawn from the moſt limpid ſtream, but 
after we had drawn up a few quarts of it the ſpring 
dried up entirely, from which circumſtance we con- 
cluded that it was rain - water. 25 | 
Aſter we had got ahead of the iſland, we adyanced 
under fail till ten o'clock, and then the wind fell, but: 
the tide, which began to ebb, ſupplied its place; fo 
that we coritinued our courſe all the night. This was 
the firſt time we obſerved any regular tides in the gulph 
of Mexico; and our two Spaniards told us, that from 
this place to Penſacola the flux is twelve hours, and 
the reflux the ſame. T2: {1 
On the twenty-fiſth, the wind kept us upon an 
iſland indifferently well wooded, about thirty miles in 
length, and where we killed as many larks and wood- 
© cocks as we could defire : we alſo ſaw a great number 
of rattleſnakes, but theſe we did not chule to have any 
connection with. Our guides called this place the 
Iſland of Dogs, but for what reaſon we could not 
diſcover. ES 
On the twenty-feventh, we ſtruck upon a bank of 
. ovſters, and it was above an hour before we could get 
clear of them, We went to paſs the reſt of the night 
in the country houſe of a captain belonging to the gar- 
riſon of Fort St. Joſeph, where, upon our arrival, 
we were told ſtrange news indeed. He aſſured us, that 
all Louiſiana was evacuated by the French, and that 
the Indians had taken poſſeſſion of it. Moſt of our 
people were much diſconcerted at this news, though it 
did not originate from public authoritx. 
But ſtill our crew having plenty of proviſions, like 
moſt ſeamen, in general, were rather caly, and con- 
rented themſelves with eating and drinking. Don 
Diego's ſervants were ſtill with us, and gur ſeamen 
. plied them with ſpirituous liquors ; but next morning 
they took their leave and went away. Indeed we had 
no farther occaſion for them, for inſtead of loſing. our 
way, we here met with a French ſoldier, who had en- 
liſted into the Spaniſh ſervice, where he was in a man- 
ner dying of hunger; we had no great difficulty to 
prove on him to accompany us to St. Joſeph's, and 
rom thence to Louiſiana, provided we could procure 
his diſcharge. 1 35 + 
We arrived, about five in the evening, at the port 
of St. Joſeph, where we were well received by the go- 
vernor, Here we met with two large ſhallops from 
- Biloxi, with four French officers, who had come to 
claim ſome deſerters, but could not find them. We 
had ſeen them ſome days before, but we took no no- 
\ tice of them. They endeavoured to conceal their 
real characters; and we knowing the ſeverity of the 
martial law, looked upon them as objects of com- 
paſſion. So far as we could form any proper notion, 
. they had gone among the Spaniards, which was only 
going from one ſtate of miſerable ſervitude to another; 


bor of all lives that of a ſoldier is the moſt wretched, 


o 


| 


Ihe fort is not ſituated in the bay, but in a crooked 
point, in which there is an iſland, © This fort is built 
only of earth, but it is well ſecured with pallifadoes, 
and defended with ſeveral pieces of cannon : there is 


alſo a pretty ſtrong garriſon, and moſt of the officers 


| wives refide along with them. Their houfes are neat - 


and commodious, indifferently well furniſhed ; but 
the ſtreets are fo much neglected, that one is obliged 
to walk ſometimes up to the knees in fand. The la- 
dies never come abroad but when they go to church, 
and then always with a train, and a gravity. becoming 
the manners of the Spaniſh nation. . 
On the twenty-ninth, we were invited to à grand 
dinner at the major's, an officer whom we had ſeen 
formerly in Louiſiana, and who had treated us with 
every mark of teſpect. Here he became more intimate 
with us than before; probably, becauſe we had along 
with us one Mr. Hubert, who was a kind of ſuperior, 
or what the Romans called a quæſtor. We heard that 
a daughter of this Mr, Hubert had only been ſprinkled, 


was performed with great ceremony, and under a diſ- 


was a niece of the governor's, who gave us an elegant 
ſupper in the evening, and treated us with more 
politeneſs than we could have reaſonably expected from 
ſtrangers; eſpecially ſuch as were natives of Spain. 


and were ſaluted by the fort with two pieces of can- 
non. That day we advanced ſeven leagues, and came 
to an anchor at the mouth of a river, joining with a 
bay a little more to the ſouthward. At eleven at night, 
the wind proving favourable, we took the advintage, 


and ſailed ſouth weſt, as far as the iſland called the 


Holy Roſe, which was full fixty miles. Here we 
found the coaſt ſo extremely dangerous, that we could 
not come to an anchor. . ITO 

- On the thirty-firſt, at four in the afternoon, we 


came to an anchor behind the iſland, which incloſes 


the great bay of St. Roſe; the entry of which is dan- 


minutes later, we muſt have inevitably periſhed, be- 
cauſe the wind continued changing ſo frequently, and 
the ſea roſe ſo high, that we were in danger of being 
ſwallowed up. FF 

June 8. „ three in the morning, the tide be- 
ginning to flow, we re-embarked, and after advancing 
about three miles, entered the channel of St. Roſe, 


the iſland of St. Roſe, which is of this length, but at 


conſiderable quantity of wood on it; and taking it all 
together, it is far from being diſagreeable. 

The continent is very high, and bears trees of all 
ſorts, but the ſoil is extremely ſandy. However, on 
digging a little wg gy the ground, we found plenty 
of freſh water. The wood here is very hard, but 
cafily rots, fo that it is not of any great ſervice. The 
whole coaſt ſwarms with game, and the fea, or rather 


mouth, but grows broader afterwards, and has a 
{ſtrong current as far as the bay of Penſacola. | 
The bay of Penſacola would be a very good port, 


of water, then it would be more fafe. It is fo nar- 
row, that only one ſhip can pals at a time, but within 
the bay the anchorage is good. e 

The firſt news we heard, upon our arrival at Biloxi 
for the ſecond time, was, that a peace had been con- 


{cluded with Spain, and a durable alliance between 


the two crowns. One article of the peace was the 
reſtitution of Penſacola, the news of which was 
brought to Louiſiana by Alexander Wallop, an Iriſh- 
man, and captain of a veſſel belonging to New Spain. 
He had embarked at La Vera Cruz, on board a bri- 
gantine, commanded by Auguſta Spinola, carrying 
one hundred and fifty men, and mounting fourteen 
pieces of cannon. ; 1 


» 
o 


We found this Spinola to be a young man, _ 
3 4 „555 ot 
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and therefore were, prevailed on to baptize her. This 


charge of the cannon of the fort. The godmother 


On the thirtieth, we ſet out on board two ſhallops, 


gerous when the ſea is high. Had we been but a few 


which is above forty miles in length. It is formed by 


the ſame time extremely narrow. This iſland has a 


the river, with fiſh. The channel is narrow at the 


were it not for the worms that eat through the bottom 
{ of the ſhips; and if its entry had a little more depth 
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e Was a good deal chagrined at being 


my Coy of the Sen thip, 40d abs 
even 
It. 


n in the e we got ſeveral in 


ing, it would be put io execution 3, the captain, riot 
time. The 


to Mr. 
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then at table, with Spinola and this genglemati, folk 


. 


without practice, is like a body without afoul. The 


his own cafe; more than he did gur intereſt. 


le therefore: formed a reſolution of going into the 


harbour of the Havannah, But he had nearly gone paſt 


the Spaniards, His intereſt did not concern us; bu 
if we had been farther out at ſea, and had there not 


been contrary winds during the night, the raſhneſs and 


obſtinaey of our pilots had coſt us dear. 

The wind, however, Was fair, and about five in 
the evening we were no more than a league from the 
Havannah, where we fired two guns, to give them 
notice of our approach. We did not, however, receive 
any anſwer, and therefore we ſent our cane into 


the harbour, deſiring permiſſion to come on ſhore 
6 3 


} 
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[{ forbidding Him to receive into 8 
{whatever that came from Louifiana. He added, that 
[there Were ſeveral other phices en the ſame coaſt where 
[we might ſtop without any danger, and furniſh our- 
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On the twenty+third, an officer of the Bellona went 
on ſhore, in order to aſkł the governor's permiſſion to 


not bee able to lay in a ſufficient quantity before at 
the place where we laſt ſtopped. On our landing, we 


{ met with feveral ſailors whom we knew, and who had 


formerly belonged to our ſhip. The firft of theſe in- 


formed us, that they had been five days in making 
(this. port, from the place where they had been caſt | 
away, having been ales the whole time in the moſt 
{ imwinent Ganger of periſhing. We had no time to 
{inquire in what manner they had . but the 
Feit. zus with ſome 


fürgeon who went on Board fürn 
E 
He told us, that the ſeaineh had ate. 


very malignant nature, That they were become deſ- 


JJ 
_ The a received tis eoldly;- and after havin 
heard uß, Ric, that he mould have been very gla 

80 our requeſt, But that the king, his 

d tied his Rands in e expreſsly 

the harbour any ſhip 


o reſt conterited with this anſwer, and after having 


paid à Viſit to the rector of the French college, we re- 


turn:d on 


board, difappointed in our expectations, 


Next day, being the ewenty-ſoirth, we were north 


mined to try if he could ſucteed better at Matanzas 
2 during the whole night ; and on the twenty- fifth, 


the Day's which is two leagues over. 
Be ore we could get in, we were obliged to double 


[a point, which does got advance very far into the tea, 


and then fail weſtward three miles. We then came 
to another. point, behind which is the fort. About 


who did not find the commandant at home. Hz» in- 


upon ine f #& grant him the petmiſſion he wanted; 
and that. all he could do, was, to ſend a meſſenger to 
the Havannah, to hear the pleaſbre of the governor 
of tar cfty, 

us, We might lay at anchor on the other fide, where 
we would. de more in ſafety, 
WS 71 anſwer was ſo 77 to our captain, that 
he reſolyed to continue his courſe, with all his goods 
on board, for the ſake. df which he had made os loſe 


Fanart tees. of thole little ge of trading 
Lvellels in America, who, if they can promote their 
. 

8 ie twenty-ſeyenth we diſcovered the land of 
Florida, about five o'clock in the morning, and then 
we ſteered. to the northward, and ſoon came within 
light of what r:mained of our ſhip that had been loft. 
himſelf at the entrance of the gulph; but diſcovering 
we were now in danger of being daſhed to pieces 
againſt the rocks, ſome of our company. propoſed that 
we ſhould ſteer: before the wind to Carolina, where we 


jeQed, and another followed, which ſeemed to yes 
| effe 


could have got plenty of proviſions; but this was re- 


but it was fo lle, that we could hot receive an an- 


take water and provifiotis on board, becauſe we had 


- He 1618 us, that the ſeaineh had aBtually turned pi. 
rates, and that they Had committed foie deeds of a 


perate, * of theit being conſidered as the 
an ſociety, and that had induced 


ſelves with all ſorts of neceffares. We were obliged 


1 


but Mill confidered, that it is che fate öf travellers to 
Wet! with may difficulties, ' which the vulgar take no 
| : ce „„ 55 ©: BL < $ . 12 


5 of Matanzas, and at half an hour after 
| eleven oppoſite. to'the Rio de Ciroca, where there is 
| a. Spaniſh ſettlement. But as our captain was deter- 
than he had done ät the Havannah, he turned to and 


at break of day, we found ourſelves at the entrance of 


ten o elock an officer was ſent to the fort in a canoe, 


formed tlie fieutegant of the neceſſity we told him we 
were in; 11 this offiger ſaid, he could not take it 


who was his general; and if this ſuited 


Hkteen days of our moſt precious time. Such are the 


own. intereſt, never pay any the leaſt regard to what 


On the twenty eighth, at mid-day, the pilot reckoned | 
#3.3 # n ; e wo » m > * P1 4-4 


his miſtake, he ſteered about more to the left. As 
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which reſiſt putrefaction and hien it is put aboye the 
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e AMERICA _ 


: ; 33 SIE NENT; 
kerl of 'defpair; and. this was, to coaft along till we 
; —— G Bata Illands. This is the pailage for 
all the veſſels that return from St. Domingo to France; 
but then they have nothing to fear, becauſe they can 
ta Fenn -R . 
7 e two o'clock in the afternoon we found our- 
- ſelves in great datiger of being daſhed againſt a ſmall 
iſland, called Caicos; and perhaps we were, the firſt 
who: had ever ventured ſo near it, but then we were 
in a ſtate of deſpair-. Here, however, we went on 
| hore, and took à view of, this iſland, which is fat 
from being ſach a wretched: place as it has been repre- 
ſented by ſome geographers. In ſome [tag ut indeed, 
the 70. barren, but in others extremely fertile, and, 
if properly cultivated, would produce a conſiderable 
Tye coaſted along the iſland of Caicos till four 
Oclock in the evening, having both wind and current 
in our favour. Then ſending a man up to the maſt- 
head to obſerve what was before us, he ſoon came 
down, telling us, that he had ſeen the extremity of 
the iſland; but that beyond it he could diſcover nothing 
but low lands, and ſmall chanels, the waters of which 
were White. Upon hearing this, we looked to the 
weſtward, and about mid-day it ſeemed as if the wind 
would be very favourable to us. We had all this day 
a great number of curtents to pafs through, but we 
got through them in ſafety. x. 


2 ** 


The moment now approathed that was to deter- 


mine our fate; and what gave us great hopes was, 
that the wind by degrees veered about to the north 
eaſt. At eleven o'clock, we lay ſouth-eaſt, but the 
currents made us fall ſo much to the lecward, that We 
ſoon made à fourth courſe. At laſt we made Cape 
Francois,” and from thence returned to Old France. 

Such is the narrative Written by father Charlevoix; 
and thus much is certzin, that comparing it. with all 
the other accounts we have ever yet read, it far ex- 
© ceeds them. The worthy author pays no regard to 
what has been related by the moſt celebrated writers, 
any farther than they have adhered to the truth, He 
has treated with a juſt  feverity the gay La Wlonton, 
his own countryman, whoſe account of America is 
a well written romance. ' If travellers have no regard 
for the truth, they might at leaſt have ſome for their 
own honour. . WEE ; Y F 80 l 1 5 25 ar- 71 

Me come next to the accounts given of America 
by che celebrated m, |. tha 
country in 1749 and 7 This gentleman was pro- 


Oo * 
feſſor of *oeconomy ih? the univerfity of Aobo, in 


| 


Swediſh - ſociety, and, at the expence of its members, 


was ſent to take a ſurvey of the more interior parts of | 


America. He confined himſelf more to the Britiſh 
ſettlements than to any other parts of that vaſt conti- 
nent; and, fo far as we know, no part of his account 
has ever yet been cenſured. This celebrated author, 

oceeds in the'following manner with his account of 

hiladelphia: This morning (April 12,) I went to 
Philadelphia; but the roads were extremely. bad, and 
the ſoil being clayey, it was very different to get along. 
In general the land is very ſwampy, and therefore 
there is a e building their houſes in a parti - 
cular manher. The white cedar js one of the trees 


ground, it will laſt longer than under ground. It is 
therefore employed for many purpoſes; it makes good 
fences, and poſts to be put into the ground; but in 
this point the red cedar is ſtill preferable to the white; 
and it likewiſe makes good canoes, The young trees 
are employed for hoops round barrels, becauſe they 
are thin and pliable. _ The thick and tall trees afford 
timber for coopers work. The houſes that are built 
of it ſurpaſs in duration Uioſe that are built of Ame- 


rican oax Cs. wp a 
es are preferred to all others 


The white cedar ſhin 
for ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, they are more durable than 


any others made of American wood, except the red 


cedar ſningles; and, ſecondly; they are very light, ſo 
that no ſtrong beams are requiſite to ſupport the Took." 
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For the ſame reaſon it is neceſſary to build thick woallb, 


becauſe they are not preſſed with heayy roof When = 


fices-break. opt; it: is leſs dangerous to go under or 
along the roofs;;. becauſe me ſhingles being very light, 
can do little hurt by falling. They ſuck the water, 
being ſomewhat ſpungy; ſo that the roofs can be 
eaſily wetted in <a of a fire. When they burn, and 
5 carried about by the wind, they have commonly 
what is called a. dead coal, which does not e: ſily fer 
e foot oo dtpds 26 7) 
The roofs. made of theſe ſhingles can be eafily cut 
through; becauſe they are thin, and not very hard; 
and this is one of the reaſons why the people in ge- 


Tneral are ſo earneſt to have their roofs made of them. 


All their churches, and the houſes of their gentry, 
are covered with theſe ſhingles; and in many parts of 
the province of New Vork, where the white cedar 
does not grow, the people are ſo fond of it, that they 
have it brought from other parts. n r ng 
aſt quantities of this white cedar wood is now ſent 
annually to the Weſt. Indies, and is conſidered as a 
very lucrative branch of trade. By this means many 
ſwamps, in which cedars grew formerly, are now al- 
moſt cleared, and will be all ſo in time, if the trade i 


5 e on with the ſame ſpirit as hitherto. 5 


he beſt canoes, conſiſting of a ſingle piece of wood, 
are made of red cedar; for they laſt longer than any 
others, and are very light. Several yachts. which go 
from New York to Albany, and up Hudſon's River, 
are built in a different manner: the lower part, that 
is continually in the water, is made of black oak; but 


the upper part is built of ned cedar, becauſe it is ſome- 
times above, and ſometimes in the wat. 

In Philadelphia, they cannot make any yacltts, or 
other hoats, of red cedar; becauſe the wy and fize 
of the trees will not admit of it: for the fame rea- 
ſon they do not roof their houſes with red cedar 


heart of this cedar is of a ſine red colour, and what- 
ever is made of it looks extremely beautiful: the 
ſmell is both wholeſome and agreeable, but the colour 


ſoon fades, atherwiſe it would be very good for cabinet 


c nd ioue od vis 421 
In the houſe of. one Mr. Norris we ſaw a room 


wainſcoted with boards of red cedar; and Mr. Norris 


aſſured us, that although it» was then faded in its ch 
| lour, yet at firſt it locked extremely fine. We were 
re Kalm, who, viſited that told that this wood will keep its colour; if a thin var- 
{niſh is laid oyer it whilſt it is freſh, and juſt after it 
un {has been planed ; but care muſt be taken that the wood 
Swediſh Finland. He was à member of the Royal] * 
the wood keep its colour a confiderable time. 
As it has a very, pleaſant. ſmell when freſh, ſomo 
people put the ſhavings and chips of it among their 
linen, to ſecure it from being worm eaten. Some, 


is not afterwards. rubbed or hurt. At leaſt it makes 


likewiſe, get bureaus made of red cedar, for the ſame- 
urpoſe ; but then it is only uſeful while it continues 


freſh ; for it ſoon hots. 2 ſmell, and has then no 
power to prevent inſets. from breeding. In many 
parts round Philadelphia, in the ſeats of the gentry, - 
we generally found an avenue, with a row of theſe'ce- 
dars planted on both ſides, leading from the high road 


ſhingles, but in ſuch places where it is plentiful. The 


to the houſe; the lower branches were cut, having 
all crown on th top, which made the whole 


only a ſm 


appear extremely agreeable and beautiful. 


We found the trees here infeſted with vaſt numbets 
of caterpillars; one kind eſpecially was worſe than all 
the reſt. Theſe ſpecies. formed great white webs bes 
hind the branches of the trees, ſo that they were per- 
ceptible at a conſiderable diſtance. In each of theſe 


webs were thouſands of caterpillars, which crept out 


of them afterwards : they bred chiefly on apple - trees 


they covered the leaves, and often leſt not one on a2 
Whole branch. We were told that ſome: years ago 


they did ſo much damage, that the apple trees and 
peach: trees hardly bore any fruit at all, becauſe they 
conſumed all the leayes,. and expoſed the naked trees 


to the intens heat of the fan, by which means ſeveral 
of tlie trees died, 8 ODE = | 


0 
7 
fn 


As the evil was great, it was neceſſary eſſa, y that the > opla f 
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mould take ſome method to extirpate theſe peſti- | 
lential vermin. They fixed ſome flax on a grate, ſet 


it on fire, and placed it under the neſts; by which 


However, vaſt numbers of the caterpillars crept up the 
trees again; which could have been prevented, Had 
they been trod upon, or killed any other way. We 
called chickens to the places where theſe caterpillars 


erept on the ground, but they would not eat them: 


nor did the wild birds like them; for the trees were 
full of theſe webs, though Whole flights of little birds 
had their neſts in the gardens and orchard s. 
Though it was now pretty late in May, yet the 
nights were ſo dark, that, at an hour after ſunſet, it 


was impoſſible to read in a book of tlie largeſt print. 


along the beſt roads. 


About ten o'clock, on a clear night, the darkneſs was 


igh 
ſo much increaſed, that it looked ke a winter night 


in Sweden: It likewiſe, appeared to us, that the ſtars 
did not give ſuch a fine light as they do in Sweden; 
ſo that they appeared to us dark and cloudy. It was, 
therefore, at this time of the year, very difficult to 
travel in the nights; for neither man nor horſe can 
find their way. The nights, in general, were ve 

diſagreeable to us, in compariſon of the light and glo- 
rious nights of Sweden. Ignorance, ſometimes, makes 


us ſpeak ſlightly of our country: but if other countries | 
have their advantages, ours: has an equal number. | 
The winters here bring no ſnow to make the nights | 
clear, and to make travelling more -fafe and eaſy, | 


The cold, however, is frequently as intenſe as in 
Zweden; and the little ſnow that falls lies only a few 


which renders it almoſt impoſſible to travel, even 
r £9254 


Ihe rattle- ſnakes, horned- ſnakes, red- bellied, green 
and other poifonous ſnakes, againſt whoſe bites there 
is frequently no} remedy,” are in great plenty here. 
To theſe-we may add the wood-lice;' with which the 
foreſts are ſo peſtered, that it is impoſſible to paſs 
through a buſnh without having a whole regiment of 
them on one's cloaths; or to ſit down, though the 
place has ever ſo agreeable an appearance. The wea- 
ther is ſo inconſtant here, that ſometimes when one 
day is intenſely hot, another, next following it, is 
equally cold: nay; this ſudden change ſometimes 
happens in one day, which injures the health of the 
people conſiderably. The heat in ſummer is ex- 

ve, and the cold in winter ſharp and piercing. 

It has frequently happened, that when people walked 
into the fields, they dropped down dead with the heat, 
and, in general, intermitting fevers are frequent here; 
ſo that the climate is far from being ſo ägreeable as 
it has been repteſented. Peaſe cannot be ſown, on 
account of the vaſt numbers: of inſects that conſume. 
them; and there are ſeveral in the grains of Tye,” and 
in the cherry- trees“ The caterpillars frequently eat 


all the leaves from the trees, ſo that they cannot beat 


- 


fruit that year: and numbers die every year, both of 
fruit trees and foreſt trees. The graſs in the meadows 
is like wiſe conſumed by a kind o 
eee, 05d He. 5hgennne 7 5 

The oak here is not ſo hard, not fo good, as in 
Europe, ſo that their houſes do not ſtand Jong. The 
meadows are poor, and what graſs they — 5 bad. 
The paſture for cattle in the foteſts confifts 


worms, 'which de- 


good graſs in great foreſts, where tlie trees ſtand far 
aſunder, notwithſtanding the ſoil is excellent: for 
this reaſon the cattle are forced, during the whole 
winter, and part of the ſummer, to live upon the 
young ſhoots and branches of trees, which fometimes 

ave no leaves: therefore the cows give very little 


milk, and continue to decreaſe in their fize every ge- 


neration. The houſes are extremely unfit for winter 
habitations, becauſe there are ſo many hurricanes, 
that they are conſtantly in danger of 


ger of being driven | 
down. Some of theſe inconveniences might be re- 


medied by art, but others will either admit of no other 


— 4 — * l = 'S | 2/4 1 
alterations, or they will, at beſt, coſt a vaſt deal of 
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/of ſuch 
plants as they do not like, and wich they are com- 
pelled to eat by neceſſity, for it is difficult to find 


2 — 
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r 


ſhort; the tail reached 


hich he who can live in a ſtate of contentment. 
done part was burnt, and the other fell to the ground. 


[it went into the woods, it 
[id We 


trouble. Thus we find, that every. count 


a ry, country has its 
diſadvantages as well as its advantages, a happy is 


Ihe rice grows very ill in moſt of the fields, which 
is owing to their want of knowledge in agriculture, 
particularly in their neglecting to manure their fields 
in a proper manner. Birds of prey, which purſue 
the oy are found in abundance here, and more 
ſo than in Europe. The reaſon, is obvious: they 
enjoy great liberty, have vaſt foreſts to reſide in, from 
whence they can come unawares upon chickens and 
ducks. To the birds of prey it is quite indifferent 
whether the woods conſiſt of good or bad trees, pro- 
vided they have but a ſhade. At night the owls, 


tame fowls : they live chiefly in marſhes, and give 
a moſt hideous ſhriek at night. They attack the 
chickens, who commonly rooſt at night in the ap- 
55 des, and commit dreadful depredations among 


The thick foreſts in this country contain vaſt 
numbers of ſtags, and they ſeem not different from 
thoſe we have in Europe. We met with an Engliſh« 


man, who was poſſeſſed of a tame hind; and it is 


worthy of obſeryation, that although theſe: creatures 
are very ſhy, when wild in the woods and cedar- 
ſwamps, which are very much frequented by them, 
yet they can be tamed to ſuch a degree, if taken 
young, that they will come of their own. accord to 


[look for food. This hind, which the Engliſhman 
few || had, was ca | 

days, and always goes off with à great deal of wet; A * 
the underſide of the tail, which were white; the cars 


a0 ht when. very young: the colour of the 
body was of a LI rn, 3 the belly and 
were grey; the head, towards the ſnout, was ver 

. but, upon the whole, 75 creature locked 
very fine. The hair lay cloſe together, and was very 
ſh reached almoſt to the bend of the knee, 
near which, on the infide. of each hind-foot, was a 
knob. The proprietor of this hind told us, that he 
had tamed ſeveral ſtags by. catching them whilſt they 


were young. It was now, big. with young ones, and 
had a little bell hung round its neck, fo that by 


walking in the woods the people might know it was 
tame, and take care not to thoot. it. It was at liberty 
to go where it pleaſed ; and to keep it confined would 
have been a pretty hard taſk, as it could leap over the 
higheſt incloſure. Sometimes it went far into the 
woods, and frequently ſtaid away a night or two, 
bur rated ee home like other cattle. When 
| ds, it was often accompanied by 
and decoyed — even into the very 
pecially in rutting time, giving its maſter 
many opportunities of ſhooting the wild ſtags almoſt 
—JJJ%/%%/%%%%%1. | VP 
Its ſcent was excellent, and when it was ſituated 
towards the wind, we often ſaw it raiſing its head, 
and locking towards that part, though we did not ſee. 
any people on the road; but they commonly appeared 
within an hour afterwards. | As ſoon as the wild ſtags 
liave the ſcent of a man, they make off, and ſhift 
for themſelves in the woods, In winter the men fed 
the tame hind, belonging to the Engliſh gentleman, 
with corn and hay; but in ſummer it went out into 
the woods and meadows, ſecking its own food, eat- 
ing both, graſs and, plants. It was; while we were 
there, kept in a meadow, and ſubſiſted chiefly on- 
clover. Sometimes it eat common paſture, leaves, 
and ſuch other things as came in its way. The pro- 
prietor of this hind fold ſtags to people in Philadelphia, 


ho ſent them, as curioſities, to other parts of the 
contment. 
+ 


He generally got about forty ſhillings. 


apiece for them; but that was only the currency of the | 
N „ SE EE ge. £ 


[1 In the long and ſevere winter; which commenced + 


here on the tenth of December, 1740, and continued 


till the thirteenth of March following, ſuch vaſt 
quantities of ſnow fell, that many ſtags were found 
dead. No body could ſay whether their death was 
occaſioned by the ſnow, or whether the froſt had been 


too ſevere, and of too long duration. N —_— - 
* 10 . £ ME” 
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which are very numerous, endanger the ſafety of the 


toge 


f 


birds were likewiſe found dead at the ſame time, which 


was. in all probability, owing to the want of food, 
gen than ite dings” the weather. In that winter 
+ ſtag. came to. the ſtables. in Matſong, and eat hay 
er with the cattle. It was ſo pinched by hunger, 
| tame immediately, and did not run awa 

from people; and it afterwards continued in the houſe 
as another tame creature. All aged perſons aſſerted, 
that this country abounded formerly with more ſtags 


thit it grew 


than it does 1 for it was frequent, in former 


. 


beetles, or by great 
for angling. Th 


times, to ſee thirty or forty: of them in a. flock. to- 
gether. The reaſon of their deereaſe is chiefly owing 
2 the increaſe of population, the deſtruction of the 
woods, and the numbers of people who every day 
either kill them, or frighten them away. Among 
their enemies is the lynx, which is the ſame with 
thoſe found in Sweden. Theſe creatures climb up 
the trees, and when the ſtags paſs by, they deſcend 
down upon them, get faſt hold, bite and ſuck the 


blood, and never give over. till they have either killed 


them, or left them almoſt dead. 5 
We faw feyeral holes in the ground, both on hills, 
and in fields. They were round, and, for the moſt 
part, about an inch wide: they went almoſt perpen- 
dicularly into the earth, and were made by dung- 
worms, which are made uſe of 
he dung-beetles had dug very deep 
into the ground through horſe-dung, though it lay 
very hard on the ground, ſo that a great heap of earth 
lay near it. Theſe holes were afterwards occupied 
by ſeveral other inſects, eſpecially graſshoppers; for 
in digging them, we uſually found ſeveral young ones, 
who had not come to a full fize. * | 
May 19. We left a place called Ranvion, chiefly 


inhabited by Indians, in order to purſue our journey 


to the northward. On the firſt day of our journey, 
we ſaw a black ſnake, which we killed, and found it 
to be juſt five feet long. Theſe ſnakes are commonly 
of this length, but they are very ſmall. and ſlender. 
The largeſt we ſaw was not above three inches thick 
in the broadeſt part: the back is black, ſhining, and 
ſmooth ; the under jaw white and ſmooth ; the belly of 
a light blue colour; but ſome of theſe differ in their 
common a nces. 1 ; 
This country abounds with theſe black ſnakes, and 
they are among the firſt that make their appearance 
in the ſpring. They often appear very lively if the 


weather is warm; but if after it grows cold again, 


they are quite frozen, and lie ſtiff on the ground or 
the ice. When taken in this ſtate, and put before a 
fire, they generally revive in leſs than an hour. 

This is the ſwifteſt of all the ſnakes which are to be 


found here, for it moves ſo quick, that a dog can 


hardly catch it. It is, therefore, almoſt impoſſible 
for a man to eſcape it if he is purſued; but happily its 
bite is neither poiſonous nor any way dangerous. 
Many people have been bit by it in the woods, and 
have ſcarce felt any more inconveniency than if they 
had been wounded by a knife; the wounded place 
only remaining painful for ſome time. Theſe black 
ſnakes ſeldom do any harm except in ſpring, willen 
they copulate, at which time they will attack the per- 
fon who diſturbs them. We met with ſeveral people 
who, on ſuch occaſions, had run themſelves almoſt 
out of breath to eſcape their futy, and ran almoſt as 
ſwift as an arrow. If a perſon, thus purſued, can 
muſter up courage enough to oppoſe the ſnake with a 
ſtick, or any thing elſe, when it is either paſſing by 
him, or when he ſteps aſide to avoid it, it wii! turn 
back again and ſeek refuge in its ſwiftneſs. 

We were aſſured by ſeveral perſons, that when it 


overtakes one who has tried to eſcape it, and who has 


not courage enough to oppoſe it, it winds round his 
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mouth. The plaintive note is, perhaps, occaſioned - 


851. 
at his country ſeat, and among them one lately ar- 
rived from Europe, who of courſe knew very little of 
the black ſnakes. The other workmen. ſeeing a great = 
black ſnake copulating with its female companion, 
defired the new comer to go and kill it, which he in- 
tended to with a little ſtick: but on approaching the 
place where the ſnakes lay, the male in great wrath 


forgot his pleaſure, and purſued the ſtranger with the 


moſt amazing ſwiftneſs till it overtook him, and 
twining ſeveral times round his feet, threw him down, 
and frightened him almoſt out of his ſenſes; nor could 
he get rid of it, till he pulled out a knife and cut it 


{into two or three pieces. N 


Many people at Albany told me of an accident that 
happened to a young lady, who went out of town in 
ſummer, together with many other girls, attended by 
ber negro. - She fat down in the wood, in a place 
where the others were running about, and before ſhe 
was aware, a black ſnake, being diſturbed in its 
amours, ran under her petticoats, and twiſted round 
her waiſt, ſo that ſhe fell backwards-in a ſwoon, oc- 
cafioned by the fright, or by the compreflion which 
the ſnake cauſed. The negro came up to her, and 
ſuſpecting that a black ſnake might have hurt her, on 
making uſe of a particular remedy to bring his lady 
to herſelf again, he lifted her cloaths, and found 
the ſnake wound about her body as cloſe as poſſible. 
The negro. was not able to tear it away, and therefore 
cut it, and the girl came to herſelf again; but ſhe 
conceived ſo great an averſion to the negro, that ſhe 
could not bear the fight of him afterwards, and died 
of a conſumption. At other times of the year this 
ſnake is ſo much afraid, that it runs away when any 
human creatures make their appearance; ſo that we 


{find it is only the violence of their paſſions, on- par- 


ticular occaſions, that induces them to injure the hu- 


man race: but ſtill travellers ought to be on their 


guard againſt them. 15 x 
Moſt of the people in this country believe that 
theſe black ſnakes have the power of faſcinating birds, 
ſquirrels, and ſuch like creatures; but of this we could 
not procure any certain accounts, any farther than 
we were told by the le. | ; 
They tell us, chat when the fnake lies under a tree, 
and has fixed his eyes on a bird or a ſquirrel above, it 
obliges them to come down and go quietly into their 
mouths. We never ſaw this done, and yet it is con- 
fidently aſſerted as matter of fact by many reputable 
people. It is added farther, that the bird or ſquirrel, 
runs up and down along the tree, continuing its 
plaintive ſong, and always comes nearer the ſnake, 
whoſe eyes are unalterably fixed upon it. It ſhould: 
ſeem as if theſe poor creatures endeavoured to 
the ſnake by hopping or running the tree, but. 
then there appears to be a power that with-holds them; 
for they are forced downwards, and each time that 
they turn back, they approach nearer their enemy, 
till they are at laſt forced to leap into its mouth, Which 
ſtands wide open for that purpoſe. e | 
Numbers of ſquirrels and birds are continually run- 


5 5 * 
* 


ning and hopping fearleſs in the woods, on the ground, 


where the ſnakes lay in wait for them, and can eaſily | 
give theſe poor creatures a mortal bite, Therefore, 

it ſeems that this faſcination might be thus interpreted, - 
that the creature has firſt got a mortal wound from the 

ſnake, who is ſure of her bite, or at leaſt feels pain 
from the violence of it: the ſnake lies quiet, being 
aſſured that the wounded creature has been poiſoned, 
and that at laſt it will be obliged to come down into its 


by the acuteneſs of the pain which the wound gives 
the creature. But to this it may be objected, that the 
bite of the black ſnake is not poiſonous ; and it may 
be farther objected, that if the ſnake could come near 


feet ſo as to make him fall down; it then bites him 
ſeveral times in the leg, or whatever part it can get 
hold of, and goes off again. In ſupport of What is 
here ſaid, we ſhall mention only two inſtances, though 
e might relate many more. | | Kt, 
While we were at New York, Dr: Cobden told us, 
that in the ſpring of 1748, he had ſeveral men at work 


{enough to a bird or ſquirrel, to give it a mortal bite, 
it might as eaſily keep hold of it; or, as it ſometimes 
3 with poultry, twiſt it round, or ſtrangle and 4 
ſtifle it. f ; F cs: HAIER 

But the chief objection which lies againſt this 
interpretatiop, is the following accougt, which wr * 
5 | „ 


* 
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| above a fathom into the air: we ſaw them continu! 
this exerciſe all day, till we came to fathom, The 
inte ban on the Pennſylvania fide were low, and thoſe 
waue ſhake's mouth che . have taken eie not on ine Neu Jerſey fide ſtrep and ſandy, but not very 
44 3 MM let it come ſo far, Put killed the ſnake, and as ſoon High, and on both ſides were fine fore L of trees. e 
22 it had received a mortał blow; the ſquirrel or bird, PBs the courſe-of this month; t forenoon Was 
| _ ©5447 Yeſtined for deſtruction, flew away,” and left off the || always calm; but immediately after noon it began to 
mournful note, Some ſay, that if they only touched blow gentdly, and ſometimes pretty hard: the morn- 5 
tte ſnake, ſo as to draw öfen Apen from the ſquir-iugs were likewiſe fair, but ſtill there was nothing ts © 
rely then it went off quickly, not ſtopping till it had be met with but changes. We ſaw ſome ſmall houſes 
got to a great diſtan ee J near theè ſhore, in the woods, and now and then 1 
Why do the ſquitrels and birds go away ſo ſud- good houſe built of ſtone. The river now decreaſed 
ad been poiſoned viſibly in breadth, and about three o clock in the after. 


. of x 0 Ms e 4 on FN 
received from the moſt credible people at that time 
r TEE 2045 „ 
Ihe fquirrel being upon tbe point of running into 


denly ? and why no ſooner?” If they 
or bitten by the ſnake before, ſd àꝶ not to be able to noon we paſſed Burlington ; 
get from the tree, and be forced to apprhHch the ſnake || Burlingtorr is the 55 town in New Jerſey, and 
more and more, they could nt, however, get new the refidenee of the governor. It is but a fall lace, 
ſtrength by-the Jake's being either killed or diverted. and is ſituated about twenty miles from Philadelphia, 
5 Therefore, it would ſeem that they are only en- [| on the eaſtefn fide of the Delaware. The houſes are 
| chanted while the ſhake's eyes are fixed on them. || chiefly-built'of ſtone, but they ſtand at a conſiderable 
However," this fees Odd and unaceountable, though diſtance from each other. The town has a good ſitua, 
1 many of che moſt 9 in the country aſſerted ion, for ſhipping" of a conſiderable burthen can fail 
it to us as matter of fact; and had we objected to it, up to it; but Philadelphia carries on the greateſt part 
> we ſhould have been expoſed. to public ſcorn and of the trade, for the proprietors of that place have 
oboe OY DR ONS 2 OY LD WR. Og. granted it many x ivileges, by which it ſo increaſed as 
Ihe black ſnakes kill the frogs and eat them; and io ſwallow ey Ale trade of the towns around it. 
if they get at the eggs of the pouſtry, they break them Tue houſe of the governor at Burlington is but 4 
And fuck out the-contents: When the heus are fitting || ſmall one, built of ftone, ſtands cloſe by the river fide, 
on their eggs, they creep into the neſts,” wind round [| and is the firſt building in the town in coming from 
the birds, ſtifle them, and then ſuck their blood. || Philadelphia. . 8 
Here, ſnakes are very greedy of milk, and it is very dif- The banks of the river were now chiefly high and 
ficult to keep them from going into the cellars where || ſteep on the ſide towards Jerſey, conſiſting of a brick 
t is contained. Some of them have been ſeen eating coloured foi On the Pennſylvania fide they were 
milk out of the ſame diſh with children, witheut biting [[gently ſloping, and conſiſted of a'rich blackiſh mould, 
them; though they often gave it blows. with their [which appeared very fit for all ſorts of grains. S 
ſpoons, upon its head, when it ſeemed to be over || Towards night, ' after the tide had begun to ſubſide, 
greedy: > Theſe ſort of ſnakes can raiſe: one half of [| we could not proceed, but dropped our anchor about 
their bodies from the ground, in order to look about ſeven miles off Trenton, and paſſed the night there. 
them; they have hew ſkins every year, which are con- June 1. We continued ſailing up the river, as ſoon 
ſidered as a ſovereign remedy againſtithe'cramp. las the heavy rains had ſubſided; and here we found 
May 26. We met with a moſt dreadful ſtorm, the river very narrow ; the banks the ſame as we found 
which began about ten o clock in the evening, when them the day before, after we had paſſed Burlington. 
the ſky-was quite clear, then a thick cloud appeared About eight in the morning we arrived at Trenton. 
riſing from the ſouth weſt, with a very high- wind; June 2. This morning we leſt Trenton, and pro- 
the air was quite calm, and we could not feel any ceeded towards New Vork: we found the fields were 
. breeze: but the approach of this cloud was perceived [| ſown with wheat, rye, oats, maize, hemp and flax. 
frflrom the ſtrong ruſhing noiſe in the woods to the Here we ſaw abundance'sf cheſnut-trees in the woods, 
'  - fouth weſt, and which increaſed in proportion as the and we took notice that they were always growing in 
cloud came nearer. . As ſoon as it was come up to us, poor ground. The tulip-tree did not appear on the 
it was attended by a violent guſt of wind, which, in[{fides of the roads, but we were informed there were 
its courſe,” threw down the weaker/inclofures, carried || many of them in the woods. The beaver- tree grows 
them a good way along with it, and broke down ſe- in the ſwamps; it was now in flower, and the fra- 
veral trees: it was then followed by a hard ſhower of [|grance of its bloſſoms had fo perfumed the air, that we 
rain, which put an end to the ſtorm, and every thing ||[{melt it long before we came in fight of it. The 
was calm as before. Theſe ſhowers are frequent in || houſes we paſſed were moſt of them built of wood; 
_ ſummer, and have the quality of cooling the air; but and, in one place, we ſaw the people building # houſe 
ſtill they frequently do a great deal of damage: they || of mere clay, juſt as if it had been an oven for a ba- 
are commonly attended by thunder and lightning, Iker; for all ovens here are built of theſe materials. 
and as ſoon as theſe are over, the ſky is as ſerene ¶ Buck- wheat was already coming up in ſeveral places, 
a before. „„ 1 TT LOTE and we ſaw ſingle plants of it all day in the woods, 
May 30. We met with a great number of Moravian || and in the fields, but always near the ſide of the road; 
brethren, who had come from Europe, and brought ||from which circumſtance it may be concluded, that 
two converted grandees along with them. The Mo- they ſpring up from loſt or ſcattered ſeed. Late this 
ravians, who were already ſettled in America, ſent evening we arrived at New Brunſwick. © ,.. 


o 


* 


ſome of their people to wait on them, and to welcome || June 3. At noon we went on board a yacht bound 
them to that country. Among theſe deputies were for New Vork, and failed down the river, which had. 
two North American Indians, who had been con- at firſt, pretty high and ſteep banks of red ſandy ſtone 
verted to their doctrine; and likewiſe two South on each fide. Now and then there was a farm houſe 
Americans, from the iſland of Surinam, which for a || on the high ſhore, and theſe, at a diſtance, had a ro- 
conſiderable number of years belonged to the Dutch. antic appearance. As we came lower down; we 
Theſe three ſorts of converted ſavages met at New ſaw, on both ſides, great fields and meadows cloſe up 
Vork, where we had an opportunity of converſing to the water; but we could not fail at random with 
with them; but we could make but little of them. || the yacht; for the river was often [ſhallow in ſome 
The ſenſibility of their feelings induced us to believe || places, and ſometimes in the very middle. For that 
that there had been, or Kill is, a connection between ¶reaſon, the courſe we were to take was marked out 
the north of Europe and America; but this we leave || by branches with leayes on them. At laſt we got into 
for the learned to decide, it being a ſubject far beyond I the ſea, which bounded our proſpect on the ſouth, but 
our comprehenſion oo leon the other fide e were continually in ſight of land, 
May 31. We embarked on the River Delaware, at a ſhort diſtance, On coming to the mouth of the 
and for ſome time failed. with a fair wind. Here we river, we had a choice of two roads to New York, ' 
ſayy a vaſt number of ſturgeons, ho frequently leaped viz. either Within Staten Iſland, S 8 
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Cabo are determined in their choice by the wea- [[rounded with cbtn fields, and the ground of which the 
Le is ſtormy and cloudy, or 1 they || ſteep. ſides conſiſted was of a bright colour; ſometimes 
80 60 venture to ſail without, where the ſea itſelf com- we ſaw ſmall ro 6. 
münicates. We took that courſe now, it being very] About ten or twelve miles from New Lork, the 
4 weather; and though we ſtruck on the ſands north weſt ſhore appears very different from what it 
once or twice, yet we got ſafe off again, and arrived || was before; for it confiſts o ſteep mountains, with 
11 N _ Fern book nine o'clock. | perpendicular ſides towards the river. Sometimes 4 
L Tells This day we found vines in ſeveral gar- || rock projects like the angle of a baſtion; and the tops 
dens; and theſe vines, notwithſtanding the coldneſs || of theſe mountains are covered with oaks; and other 

of the climate, bear excellent grapes. When the wood. Stones of all forts lay along the ſhore, which 
winters are very ſevere, they are killed by the froſt; I have fallen from the neighbouring mountains and 
and die quite to the ground; but the next ſpring new rock s. 15 4 4:15 eee 
ones ſhoot up from the roots. Strawberries were now Theſe higb mountains continue ſeveral. miles in 
ſold about the town every day; and an Engliſhman I length on the weſtern ſhore ; but on the caftern ſido 

from Jamaica aſſerted there were ſtrawberries in that the land is diverſified with hills and valleys, which are. 
iſland: The ſnakes are very fond of ſtrawberries : commonly covered with delicious trees, in the middle 
thoſe we found here were as good as any we had ſeen ||of which are ſeveral pretty farm houſes : the hills are 
in Europe. Red clover was ſown on ſeveral of the 


covered in ſome places with ſtones ; and about two. 
hills without the town, and the country people were [| miles from New York we ſaw ſturgeons leaping out 
employed in mowing the meadows; ſome of the 


| of the water; and in the whole paſſage we met with; 
clover was already cut down; and the dry clover was 


porpoiſes in the river. As we proceeded, we fone 
put under cover, in order to be carried away the firſt the eaſtern banks of the river very well cultivated, and 
opportunity. " h 


| a number of pretty farms furrounded with orchards 
Cherry-trees were lanted, in great quantities, be- [|and fine corn fields. About twenty-two miles from, 
fore the doors of the farm houſes, and along the high New York, the face of the country was quite different, 
roads, all the way from Philadelphia to New Brunſ- [eſpecially on the weſtern ſhore of the river; for, from 
wick; but hehind the latter place they begin to grow mountainous, it became interrupted with little vallies 
ſcarce. On coming to Staten Iſland, in the province and round hillocks, which were ſcarcely inhabited at 
of New York, we found cherries very common again, all; but the eaſtern ſhore afforded us a moſt delightful. 
jally near the gardens ; but there were not ſuch 


| proſpe&. _ After ſailing a little while. in the night, we 
varieties of them as in Pennſylvania. - We ſeldom ſaw [caſt anchor, and lay here till the morning; eſpecially 
any of thoſe called black heart cherries, hut frequently 


as the tide was ebbing with great fore: 
the four ſorts of red ones. All travellers are allowed June 11: This morning we continued our voyage 
to pluck ripe fruit as they go along, whichis of confi- [| up the river with the tide and a faint breeze. We now 
derable fervice to them in thoſe countries. Between || paſſed the highland mountains, which were to the caſt 
New Brunſwick and Staten Iſland are a few: cherry- i 


of us; they conſiſted of grey ſtony rocks : the tops of 
| theſe eaſtern mountains, on the oppoſite ſhore, were 
cut off from our ſight by a thick fog which furrounded 
them. The country appeared unfit for cultivation, 
being ſo full of rocks that we could not ſee any farms. 
A thick fog now riſes up from the mountains, and 
for the ſpace of ſome Engliſh miles, we had hills and. 


— 


geardens, but more orchards with apple - trees. 

June 6. We dined with ſeveral merchants far ad- 
vanced in years; and they aſſetted, that, during their 
lives, they had found ſeveral ſpecies of fiſh to decreaſe 

in their numbers every year; and that they could not 
get ſo many of them as formerly. Rum is uſed here 
in great quantities, but it is not reckoned ſo good as 
that they bring from the Weſt Iudies. That rum is 
leſs noxious than other ſpirituous liquors, is owing to 
the balſamic qualities it gets from the ſugar, which 
prevents it from being of a preying nature. The older 
the rum is; and the longer it has been kept in the 


rocks on the weſtern banks of the river, and a change 


of ſeaſon; likewiſe greater and lefler mountains and. 


velleys, covered with young firs. _ 

The hills cloſe to the river are commonly low, but 
their height increaſes as they approach *nearer the ri- 
ver. nd indeed 


Afterwards we ſaw for ſome time; a 


caſk, the more it is purified, and the better for uſe. 
Long Iſland is fituated oppoſite New York, in the 
ſea; and what is more remarkable, the northern part 
is more fertile than the ſouthern. Formerly there 
lived a number of Indians on this iſland; and there 
are yet ſome, but they gradually decreaſe in number. 
The foil of the ſouthern part of the iſland is very poor, 
but this deficiency is made up by a vait quantity of 
oyſters, lobſters, crabs, and many other ſorts of ſhell 
fiſh, Therefore the Indians formerly choſe to live 


in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, becauſe they ſub- | 


fiſted chiefly: on oyſters, and other productions of the 
ſea. When the tide is out, it is very eaſy to fill a 
cart with oyſters, which have been driven on ſhore 
by the flood. The iſland is ſtrewed with oyſter- 
Ils, and theſe ſerve for good manure to the fields; 
but all the ſouthern parts are uſed as meadow land for 
their cattle, | 
June 10. At noon we left New York, and ſailed 


up Hudſon's River in a yacht bound for Albany. All] 


this afternoon we ſaw a fleet of little boats returning 


for miles together, nothing but high round moun- 


[tains, and beautiful vallies, both covered with woods» 
The vallies are, in general, well cultivated; and in 


them are ſeveral beautiful farms. The breadth of the 


river is, ſometimes, two or three muſket ſhot, but 


commonly not above one. Every now-and-tHen. we 
ſaw ſeveral fiſh leaping out of the water; and about 


nine o'clock the wind intirely fell, and forced us 


15 get forwards with our oars; the tide being almoſt 


* 


The water of this river begins here to loſe its brack- 
iſh taſte; and yet we were told, that the tide, when the 


winds are ſtrong to the ſouth, ſometimes carries the 
ſalt water much higher: the colour of the water was 
higher, and appeared more black than before. To 


account for the origin of rivers, is extremely difficult, 


if not wholly impoſſible. Some rivers may have 
flowed from a great reſervoir of water, which being 


confiderably increaſed by heavy falls of rain, or othet᷑ 
circumſtances, paſſed its old bounds, and flowed down 
into the lower countries; or through: other places, 


from New Vork, where they had bought proviſions 
and other things for ſale; which, on account of the 
extenſive commerce of this town, and the great num- 
ber of its inhabitants, go off very well. The River | 
Hudſon runs from north to ſouth here, except where ||. However, it ſeems that ſome rivers receive their 
the land running in, alters its direction, which is ge- ||firſt origin from the creation itſelf, and that Provi- 
nerally the caſe. Its breadth at the mouth is mote | {dence then pointed out their courſe; for their exiſtence, 
than a mile; and here we ſaw a vaſt number of por- in all probability, cannot be owing to the accidental 
Poiſes. The eaſtern-ſhore, next to New York, is ||irruption of water alone. Among ſuch rivers we may 
very high, but the weſtern is ſloping, and covered with ||rank that of Hudſon's; and we were ſurpriſed at ſeeing 
weeds. On each ſide, we ſaw ſeveral farm houſes ſur- [|its courſe, and the variety of its ſhoals. ö 2 
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where it met with the leaſt oppoſition. This is, per- 
haps, the reaſon why ſo many rivers run in a variety _ 
of bendings ; equally where focks refiſt their paſſages, | 

as where the opening ground makes way for them. 
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fore us, towards the north, but at a great diſtance. 


- 
Wh 
$ W 


ne Aden and de- II Sight, and mmetmmes Lehiled upon the rigning of du: 
ſeends to New York in a dreck eirele from north to] veſſel. | 175 3 rising of our 


ſouth ; which is a diſtance of one hundred and fixty 
n Nee 
In many pl 
are ridges” of high mountains, running from weſt to 
_ eaſt. But it is remarkable, that they go on undiſ- 
-  tarbed till they come to the River Hudſon, which 
ſtands perpendicular towards the river. There is an 
xning left in the chain of mountains as broad as 
on the other fide, in the ſame direction. It is like- 
wiſe remarkable, that the river, in places where it 
paſſes through the mountains, is as deep, and often 
, deeper than in other places. The perpendicular rocks, 
on the ſides of the river, are ſurpriſing: and it appears 
as if no paſſages had been opened by Providence for 
the river to paſs through, as all the country would 
| have been over-run with water. 4 
© We now 12 exceſſive high 
taitis on both ſides of the river, which echoed back 
each found we uttered; but notwithſtanding they 
were fo ſteep and high, they were beautifully covered 
with 'fmall trees. Ihe blue mountains, that reared 
their heads above all the others, were now ſeen be- 


The country now began to look more cultivated ; and 
we ſaw vaſt numbers of farm houſes ſcattered up and 
own, from place to place. In pafling by the hills, 
e Had the wind in our faces, ſo that we were obliged 
o come to an anchor; and at the ſame time the tide 
Was againſt us. x La box 
While we waited for the return of the tide, and the 
change of the wind, we went on ſhore, to take a view 
of the curious faſfafras-tree, which grows here in vaſt 
numbers. We likewiſe found a great variety of tulip- 
trees in full bloſſom, which made the country appear 
xrremely beautiful. Tad 
In the afternoon, the wind aroſe from ſouth weft, 
which being a fair wind, we weighed anchor, and 
ntinued our voyage. The place where we lay at 
chor, was at the end of thoſe ſteep mountains al- 
ready mentioned: their height was amazing, beyond 
deſcription, and they confift'of grey rock ftone ; which 
frequently breaking in pieces, falls down upon the 
ſhore. As ſoon as we had paſſed theſe mountains, 
the country appeared more beautiful, and the river in- 
cteaſed in bid ach, ſo as to be almoſt an Engliſh mile. 
After failing ſome time, we found no more moun- 
taitis on the fides of the river; only that a conſiderable 
diſtance to the caſt was a chain of them rearing their 
| heads.” Theſe mountains, for about half way in, 
were covered with wood; but the ſummits exhibited 


aces, between New Vork and Albany, | 


and ſteep moun- 
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nothing but barren rocks. | 

I be eaſtern fide of the river is much better culti- 
ated than the weſtern, where we ſeldom ſaw a houſe; 

the land being covered with woods, except where 

thete are ſome new farms difperſed here and there. 

The high mountains, which we left in the afternoon, 


now appeared above the woods and the country. 8 it 0 
ſe mountains | and they bring from Albany boards or planks, with 


Theſe mountains, which were called the Highlands, 
did not proje& more to the north than the others, in 


the place where we anchored. They have all of them | 
ſloping fides, fo that we climbed up ſome of them; 
but with no ſmall difficulty. On ſome of the high | 


grounds, 'near the river, we found the people burning 
ime ; and the maſter of the yacht told us, that they 
roke a fine blueiſh grey lime-ſtone in the high 
rounds, along both fides of the river, for the ſpace 
of ſome Engliſh miles, and burnt heaps of it. But at 
ſome; miles diſtance, there is no more 'lime-ſtone on 
the banks of the river till they come to Albany. This 
day wie paſſed by a little neck of land, which pro- 

jected on the weſtern ſide in the river, and was called 

Lenore. This name is faid to be derived from a 
feſtival which the Dutch celebrated here in former 
times, and at which they danced and diverted them- 
elves ; but at one time came a party of Indians and 
Killed them all. Here we caft anchor, late at night, 
and found the depth of the water twelve fathoms. 
The fire- flies "paſſed 


7 1 | ; 


the river in great numbers at | 


; 


; 
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June 12. This morning we proceeded with the 
tide, but againſt the wind, and found n | 
2 muſket ſhot in breadth, - This country, in general, 
is low on both ſides,” conſiſting of ſtony fields; which 
are, however, covered with woods. It is ſo ſtony, 
rocky, and poor, that few can ſettle in it; for it will 
not yield corn except in a few places. 

The country continued to have the ſame appearance 
for ſome miles; and yet we did not perceive one ſet- 
tlement. At eleven o'clock this morning we came to 
a little iſland, which lies in the middle of the river. 
and is conſidered to be half way between New Vork an 
Albany. The ſhore was ftill rocky and ſtony as be- 


fore; but at a greater diſtance, we ſaw high moun- 


tains covered with woods, and theſe were chiefly on 
the weſtern ſhore; but {till the blue mountains ap- 
peared above them. Towards noon it was quite calm, 
and we went on very {lowly ; but here we found that 
the land began to have a more agreeable appearance, 
for in ſeveral places it was well cultivated, although 
the ſoil was rather ſandy. Several villages appeared 
on the eaſt ſide of the river, and one of theſe, called 
Straſburgh, was inhabited by Germans. ; 
- The Blue Mountains are very pla 
through the clouds, and tower e all other moun· 
tains. There is another village at a ſmall diſtance from 
Straſburgh; called Rhimbeck ; which, like the other, 
is inhabited by Germans; for theſe people take along 
with them, into foreign countries, the names of the 
places where they were born. Had the antients tranſ- 
mitted to us the particular ſpots. from whence new 
colonies weile ſupphed with inhabitants, we might 
have been able to diſcover the etymology of all the 
towns in the known world. l 25 
At two in the afternoon, it began again to bloß 
from the ſouth, which enabled us to proceed, The 
country, on the eaſt ſide, is high, and conſiſts of a 
well cultivated foil; there being plenty of corn grow- 


4 


ing. and farm houſes, with orchards adjoining to them, 


June 13. The wind favoured our voyage duri 
the whole night, ſo that we had no 2 0 
obſerving the nature of the country. This morning, 
at five o'clock, we found ourſelves within nine miles 
of Albany; the country on both ſides of the river was 
low, and covered with wood, excepting a few ſcatteied 
ſettlements. Under the higher ſhore of the river, are 
wet meadows, covered with ſword graſs; and theſe 
meadows are formed into little iſlands. We ſaw no 
mountains here; but haſtened towards Albany, where, 
as we approached the place, we gradually found the 


F 


; 


|incloſed. 


ground better cultivated, and in ſome places finely 


At eight o'clock in the morning we arrived at Al- 
bany, and found that the river was not above a muſket 


| ſhot in breadth. All the [yachts that ſail between 


New 'York and Albany belong to the latter: they go 
up and down the river as long as it is free from ice, 


other ſorts of timber, flour, peaſe, and firs, which 
they get from the Indians, or, which are ſmuggled 
from the French. They come home almoſt empty, 
ſeldom bringing with them any thing beſides rum. 
This the inhabitants of Albany cheat the Indians 
with, for they firſt make theſe poor people drunk, 
and then buy their firs of them at whatever price they 


pleaſe. | 


The yachts are large, and each has a cabin, in 
which the paſſengers are conveniently lodged. They 
are commodiouſly built, either of red or white oak: 
ſometimes the bottom is of oak, and the fides of red 
cedar, becauſe the latter withſtands putrefaction much 
longer than the former. The red cedar is likewiſe apt 
to ſplit when it is ſtruck againſt any thing; and the 
river Hudſon is, in many places, full of ſands and 
rocks; againſt which the keel of the yacht ſometimes 
hits. Therefore, they chuſe white oak for the bot- 


toms, being the ſofter wood, and not ſplitting io 


eafily ; the bottom being continually under water, 


* ; 


inly to be ſeen here 
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is. not ſe ugh: expoſed. 16 putzefaRtion, but held 
a longetens on periant ogy ory orel owp dberiws, HY 
Ihe canoes, which the yachts have Fon ; WUD | 
them are. made of 4 fingle- piece of wood, hollowed | 


- 
£, 


out, frequently three or four fathoms long, and Jhaped | 


at both ends, being always as broad,as the wor will 


a 


allow. The people cannot row fitting. but com- 


P 


wonly a perſon ſtands at each end with a ſtout oar in 
his hand, with which AF Sav6rns And bringt the 
canoe forwards: Thoſe Which are made at Albany 
are commonly of the white pine, but they are for the 
noſt part not much eſtecmed. At New York they 
aue made of the julip tree: but theſe trees are 10 {mall 

eur for canoes,” as they 
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in Albany, that they are unfit 
would be liable to overſet. „%%% Y 
Ba ttoes are another kind of boats mentioned in 
8 Albany ; they are made of boards. of white pine, 
with flat bottoms, that they may row the better in 
ſhallow water: then ate ſhaped. at both end, and 
ſomewhat higher towards the ends than in the mid- 
dle; they have ſeats in them, and are round as com- 
mon baats, . but they are not all of a ſize, ſome be- 
ing three, and ſome four feet long; the height from 
the bottom to the top of the board is about two feet, 
and the breadth. in the middle about à yard and fix 


goods up the riyers to ſell to the Indians, that is, when 
their rivers are gpen enough for the battoes 10 pals 
through; and when they cannot, they are carried by 
land a great way. The boats made of the hark of 
trees crack eafily, by knocking againſt à ſtone; and 
the canoes cannot carry a heavy loading. ſo that the | 
battoe are conſidered as preferable. We faw no 
boats here like thoſe commonly made in Europe, and 
ve were of opinion that the Indians knew the art oi 
making theſe veſſels many years agg, though it is 
poor enough; that gur people may have made 
mi „ 1 N 1 . 4 
In Albany the froſt frequently does a great deal of 
damage, for there is hardiy a month even in ſummer 
in which a froſt does not happen ; the ſpring is com- 
monly. late, and in April and May are many cold 
nights, which frequently kill the bloſſoms of trees, 
and deſtroy the vegetables. It was found, while we 
were there, that the bloſſoms of the apple trees had 
been ſo ſeverely damaged by the froſts during the 
month of May, that next autumn there would be but 
very few apples ; the oak bloſſoms. are very often kill- 
ed by the froſts in the woods; and the autumn is of 
2 long continuance, with warm days. and nights 
| bowever the cold nights frequently begin at the latter 
We September, and are extremely ſevere in Oc- 
tober. a 7 * ey 
During ſummer the wind blows commonly from 
the ſouth, and brings along with it à great draught, 
ſometimes it rains a little; and as ſoon as the rain is 
over the wind ſhifts about to the - north-weſt, blow 
ing for ſeveral days from. that point, and then return- 
ing again to the Gra, Theſe changes of the wind 
in ſuch an exact, and yet ſurpriſing manner, we took 
particular notice of during the time we were there, but 
they are not much minded by the inhabitants, for 
om wears off the edge of d eck en- 


— 


tertainment inſipid. | 5 pave h 
June 15. We went to view the intloſures round 
the neighbourhood, and found that. moſt of them 
were made of boards of fir wood. of Which there 
is always abundance here, and many ſaw. mils. to cut 
it. The ſeveral ſorts of apple trees grow very well 
here, and bear as much fruit as in any other parts of 


North America, each farm having a large orchard. |: 


They have ſome apples here extremely large, and very 


eee 3 . 
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thropgh . the. ropt, ſo that the tree dies: perhaps the 
ieverity_ of the winter contributes much to it. xcep 
what we haye mentioned, we could not learn that they 
planted any other forts in the nezghbourhood: of thi 
own of Albany; but they ſow a vaſt quantity o 


tion. ox 


74 
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ſoil is reckoned the beſt for that A for it wil 
not grow in clay, I his practice ſuc: | 
in any ordinary ſeaſon one buſhel wall produce a 
hundred. They reckon maize a very good kind of 
corn, becaule the ſhoots recover fer Having: been 
hurt by the froſt. They have examples here ob th. 


- * 
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yet they came up again afterwards, and afforded ar 


excellent crop. Maize has likewiſe, the adyantage.o 


here, ripens- in September, and is immediately cut 
down; which. is the more neceſſary, that, it may be kept 
CR a a ll og ane 
They ſow wheat in-the neighbourhood of Alban 
to great advantage, one buſhel producing twelve ; an 
when the ſoil is good, they get twenty, If the.cro 
is only ten buſhcls to one, they think it but an indit: 
ferent ſeaſon. I be greateſt number of the inhabitants 
here ars Germans and Low Dutch. The German 
live in ſeveral large yillages, and ſow great quantities 
of wheat, which is brought 9 Albany, and fron 
thence ſent to New, York. The wheat flour fron 
Albany is reckoned che belt. in North America, er. 
ee en eee 
Albany and New York. All the bread in Albany ig 


D rye, becauſe th 
prof arifing from it are not Pitt Wheat is ſo 
plentiful, that they make malt of it. Indeed, in the 
neighbourbood of New York we ſaw 2 great many 
hields of barley ; but that being: a flouriſhing city, any 
gyantity of grain is eaſily diſpoſed o. 
Both Dutch and Germans ſow great quantities of 
peaſe, which 178 very well, and are carried annu- 
ally to New-York. For ſome years they had but 
few inſects, but that ſummer we were there they were 


| infeſted. with beetles, which made vaſt havock among 
their fields of grain; this was a great loſs to the farm- 


ers, and. alſo. to the ſailors, who uſe confiderable 
quantities. , Experience has convinced the people of 
New York, that when, they ſow. peaſe which come 


the next they are generally eaten away by the worms. 


and as durable, and ſometimes better, than the white 
cegar.. The white pine is found in abundance here, in 
ſuch places where common. pines grow. in Europe. 
We Jay vaſt quantities of deal from the white pines, 


New York, and from thence exported to other places. 


The woods. abopnd with vines, which bkewiſe 


grow on the. ſteep banks of the river in ſurpriſing 
quantities. We climbed to the tops of trees on the 
banks, and bent them by our weight. The grape: 
are eaten after the froſt has attacked them, for 1 1555 
that they are too ſour. The vaſt woods near Al- 


bany contain immenſe ſwarms of gnats, which an- 


noy travellers. To be in ſome manner ſecured againſt 


| theſe inſects, the people beſmear their houſes with 
butter or greaſe, for the gnats do not like to ſettle in 


greaſy places. The violent heats make boots very 


palatable, which are ſent to New Vork, and other || uneaſy, but to prevent the gnats from ſtinging the 


places as a great rarity. Vaſt quantities of cyder 
are made here, and throughout the whole country of 
Albany; but they do not take proper care in the ma- 
1 of it © ip i by ah. bp hp ale pops 
h trees: have often been planted, but never ar- 


rived to any great degree of perfection; this was at- 


Wd 
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| legs, they wrap ſome paper round them, under the 


ſtockings ; ſome: trayellers, will cover the whole face, 
and have a piece of gauze before their eyes. At night 
they lie in tents, if they can carry any along with 


them, and make a great fire at the entrance, by the 
| | ſmoak of which the gnats are driven away. 
tributed to a worm that lives in the ground, and eats | 


The ;porpoiſes ſeldom go higher up che river 
| | | Hudſon 


They ſow maize in great abundance, and a looſe 


cceeds ſo well, that 


ſtanding much longer againſt, à drought than wheat : 
the larger ſort of maize, which is corn, moſtly ſown 


made of. wheat flour, and at New York this flour 
is fold at a great price. * | 


from Albany, they thrive very well for 15 year, hut 


Ihe ſhingles with which. the houſes are covered are 
made of the white pine, which is reckoned as good 


on this ſide of Albany, which are brought down to 
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ſerve the. ſame p 


- currency, and the perſon who 


wind, they make the trees appear” as if it was füll of 
white flowers. The water-beach grows to a great 
height, and is one of the moſt ſhadowy trees here; 
but the water-poplar is the moſt. common tree, and 
p 5 well on the banks of the river: it 


e. 


1s tall, and in ſummer affords a moſt excellent ſhade 


for men and cattle, againft the ſcorching heat of the | 


ſun. On the banks, rivers and lakes, it is one of the 


mol uſeful trees; becauſe it holds the ſoil, by its ex- 


tenfive branching roots, and prevents the water from 
waſhing it away. The water-beach and the elm; tree, 
\ | dſe. The wild prune-trees were 
plentiful here, and were full of unripe fruit, but the 
wood is not made any uſe of. Here are vaſt numbers 


o 4 ” 


ſeldom good for much. 


of wild vine-trees, but they ripen. ſo late that they are | 
i Tube foil of this iſland is a rich mould mixed with 


ſand, which is chiefly employed in maize plantations ; 
here we ſaw large fields of potatoes. The whole iſland 
was let on leaſe for one hundred pounds of New Yo 


ſmalk lots to the people of Albar Ys | 

making kitchen gardens ; and'by that means reim- 
burſed himſelf. ' There are à vaſt number of curious 
plants here, which are not to be found in Europe; 
and theſe might be of great ſervice In the medic 
world if they were proper! Tüte 8 
The tide in the river 


ix Engliſh miles from the fea. © In 
ing, when the ſnow melts, there is hardly any 
flowing near this town, for the great quantities of wa- 
ter that colic from the mountains, during that ſeaſon, 
occaſion a continual ebbing, and this likewiſe happens 
The cold is always very ſevere here, and the ice in 
Hudſon's River is ſeldom leſs than four feet chick. It 


= * 


zs ſo ſtrpng, that ſo late as the third of April one of 


the inhabitants croſſed the river with fix pair of hofles. 


When | the ice . 10 diſſolde, the ſtreams ate ſo 
ftep carry bouſes along with them. 


The water 1s very high, war time, in che river; 
becauſe the jee ſtops fometmes, and fticks- in places 


_ The'ride in the hudſon goes about eight or | 
ten miles above Albany, and confequently'runs'ons | 
hundred and fifty 


had it, let it in | 
for the purpoſes of | 


J. We wete frequently" 6bliged to drink water lets, 


in which we ſaw the vermin ſwimming, and next day 


| we generally felt ſomething like a pea fticking in out 


throats, or as if there had been a ſwelling, which 


| continued upwards of a week. However we endea- 


| voured, as often as poſlible, to mix rum with the wa- 


ter, and then we did" not feel any pain at all. Per- 
haps many of our diſeaſes in Europe ariſe from wa- 
we do not ſufficiently ex- 


ters of this nature, whi 
amine. We frequently ſau vaſt numbers of inſects 
in Water, which otherwiſe-ſeemed to be Clear * ſo that 


1} it appeared no eaſy matter for us to diſcover where 


the malady lay. Almoſt every houſe in Albany has 
its well, the water of which is applied to common 
uſe; but for tea, cleaning, and” waſhing, they com- 
monly take the Wer the river Hudſon, which 
flows cloſe up to the town. | 
This water is, generally, quite muddy in ſummer, 
as well as very warm; and on that account it is kept 
in cellars, in order that the ſlime may fubſide, and 
that the water may cool a little. We lodged here 
with a gunſmith, who told us, that the beſt charcoal - 
for the forges was made of the black pine; and the 
next in goodneſs, in his opinion, Was made of the 
bitch tree. The beſt Aud ny" ſtocks for his muſk- 
ets were made of the wood of the wild cherry- tree, 
and next to that he valued tlie uſe of the red maple; 
for they ſeldom make uſe of any other wood for this 
purpoſe. The black walnut tree affords excellent 
wood for ſtocks, but there is little of it to be found in 
the neighbourhood of Albany 


* 
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June 21. Next to the town of New Vork, Albany 
is the moſt wealthy in this province. It is fituated on 
the declivity of a+hill,” cloſe to the weſtern ſhore of tbe 
river Hudſon; about one hundred and forty-fix miles 
from New Vork. The town extends along that fide 


and a bell: but it has only one miniſter, who preaches 
Ihe Engliſn church 


from England; but we found that he ſeldom attended 
his duty. e e 


where the river is Harfe, ſo as to obſtruct the ſtreams: {|-purp 


The water „ Joynd to riſe three fa- 
Was in ummer; and the ground | 

is generally frozen five or fix feet deep. About the 

middle of November the yachts are put up, and about 


thorns higher han it 


* 


We fotind the water in the wells, in this town, 
extremely cold during the heat of ſummer, and the 
taſte had ſomething like acid in it, not very agreeable. 
On a cloſer examination, we found a vaſt number of 
inſects in it, but we could not properly diſtinguiſn 
What they were. Their length was different, ſome 

ing long, and others being ſhort. They were very | 


narrow, and of a pale colour: the head was blacker 


and thicker than the other parts of the body, and 
about the ſize of à pin's head: the tail was divided | 
into two branches, and each branch terminated in a 
little black globe. When theſe inſects warm, they 


proceed in little crooked lines, almoſt like the tadpoles. 


2 * 


of their ow]n count yſfrſr | 
The outſides of the houſes are never covered with 
lime or mortar, and yet the walls do not ſeem to have 
been endangered by the air: but it is extremely diſagree- 
able in rainy weather, on account of the water falling 
from the gutters into the very middle of the ſtreets. 
The ſtreet doors are generally in the middle of the 
houſes, and on both ſides are ſeats, on which, during 
fine weather, the people ſpend almoſt the whole f 
the day, eſpecially as there are here trees to form a 
kind of a fhade. In the evenings, theſe feats are co. 
vered with people of both ſexes; but this is 2 

| trouble- 
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TRAVELS THROUGH AMERICA. "by 


leſotme, as thoſe who paſs by are obliged to ſpeak || wards procuting them many of theſe eſtates which 
23 of; for were they to neglect that, they would || they enjoy: - Indeed . Will, at all times, lay 
be looked upon as extremely rude, The ſtreets are || the foundations of an opulent eſtate; and it is more - 
broad, and ſome of them are paved, being lined in bonourable for a man to fay that he has ſaved 9 
ſome putts with trees; and the long ſtreets interſect I pound, than to brag that he has ſpent 4 hundred, 
| each other at right angles. The ſtreet that runs be- The greateſt number of the inhabitants in und about 
| | tweet the two churches, is five times broader than || Albany being Dutchinen, ſo they ſpeak their own 
os the others, and ſerves as a market place. But, upon language, and have theit own preachers, Divine fer- 
the whole, the ſtreets are very dirty, becauſe the peo- || vice is performed in that ＋ 1 and in their man- 
ple ſuffer their cattle to ſtand in them during the ſum- ners they are like the Dutch, though they dreſs like 
mer nights, I here ate two market places in the town, the Engliſh, It is well known the firſt Europeans 
which the country people reſort to with all ſorts of who ſettled in the province of New York were Dutch- 
proviſions, but they have nothing in them re- — and, during the time they had this provitice;' = 
markable.' | 075 1] they ſubdued New Jerſey, and ſome parts of Perin- 
I be fort is built on a ſteep hill, on the weſt fide of [| ſylyania. However, they did not enjoy their con- 
the town, and is built entirely of ſtone, ſurrounded I queſts long, for in 1664, Sir Nobert Carr, by order 
with high and thick walls; but the fituation is bad, of King Charles II, of England, went to New Am- 
as it can only ſerve to keep off plundering parties, with- I ſterdam, and took it, and gave it the Name of New 
out being able to ſuſtains a fog There are nume - Vork. Soon after this, Colonel Nichols went to G- 
rous big hills 10 the weſt of the fort, which com- bany, which then went by the Name of Fort O . 
mands it, and from whetice one may fee all that is and, upon taking it, gave it the name of Albany, in 
done within it. Thete is 4 ſpring of water in this honour of the Duke of Y otk's Scotch title. 2 
fort, and here ſeveral companies of ſoldiers are always || The Dutch inhabitants were allowed either to con- 
quartered: 1 4 tinue where they were, and under the protection of 
The fituation/ of Albany js very advantageous for the Engliſh, to enjoy all their fotmer privileges ; or 
trade for the river Hudſon, which flows cloſe by it, 
js from twelve to twenty feet deep. No quiay has yet | 
been made, becauſe the people wore afraid that the ff the Dutchmen are deſcended, who now live in the 
ſhoals of ice would have driven it away: but thig was provin | 
a ridiculous notion, becauſs any ingenious artiſt, wu 
was acquainted wich the rules of architecture, could ff 
have corftrutted one that would have oppoſed, with {|} 
4 ſufficient force, every thing of that nature. The 
river naturally leads the inhabitants of this town to 
- trade with the age; why New York, and their exports 
conſiſt chibfly in fits, boards, wheat, flour, rum, and 
ſoverat/ kinds of timber. Indeed there is not a place 
in the whole of the Britiſh dominions in America, 
exeept Hudſon's Bay, and the territories belonging to 
it, where ſuch vaſt quantities of firs' can be found, obliged 
Moſt of the merchants in this town ſend a clerk to to pay twice for what proviſions we called for, al- 
Oſwego, # factory belonging to the Engliſh ; and to rig the ſingle price was deater than in any other 
which the Indians reſort with their firs ; but of this part of America. If we wanted their aſſiſtance in any 
we ſhall ſpeak mort at lafgo afterwards, 8 117 thing, we were obliged to pay very dear for it; for 
The mercharitsfrom Albany ſpend the whole ſum- [| they either exated exorbitant prices for their labour, 
mer at Oſwego, and trade with many tribes of In- or were beat bee to aſſiſt us, Such, in g 
dians, who come to them with their goods. Many [| is the charadter of this people; but fill they are not 
ple aſſured us, that the Indians are frequently || of the ſame ſtamp, for many of them treated us with 
ated in diſpoſing of their goods, efpecially when [| a politeneſs that would have done honour to the moſt 
they are in liquor; and that ſometimes wy do not [| poliſhed nations in Europe: and this leads us ti; 
fecover one Half of their value. We wore witneffes to f to conſider in what manner this province was 
ſome tranſuctions of that nature, and looked upon {| peopled by the Dutch. 7 | 
them with regret; for how can we enpect to civilize hitſt the Dutch were in poſſeſſion of this pro- 
—_ while we ſet a thieviſh example before them ? II vince, they ſerit to Europe for a great number of vaga- 
Ihe merchants of Albany glory in theſe tricks; and I bonds, who bad been guilty of the moſt enormous 
are much pleaſed, when they have given a poor In- [crimes ; and theſe naturally brought their vices al 
diati a greater 3 of brandy than he can bear to ]| with them, and even tranſmitted them to their chil- 
drink; after which, my reduced him to a ſtate of] dren, who ſeem to inherit them even ſo late as the pre- 
intoxication, they take their | fs wh | 


us to go it? we likewiſe found that the judgment 
formed of theſe people was not without reaſon, 
Thus it frequently happened that we were 


| goods from him at what]] ſent times; þ | 
5 they pleaſe, The Indians often find, when they {]- The inhabitants of Albany are much more ſpur 
have returned to à ſtate of ſobriety, that they have {| than the Engliſh ; for the meat which is ſerved, being 
been cheated ; and they grumble, but are ſoon ſatif- || often inſufficient to ſatisfy the ſtomach and bowels, 
fied, when they reflect that they have, for once, drunk II does not circulate ſo freely as in Europe. The woe 
as much #s they were able of a liquor which they va- |] men are perfe&tly well acquainted with economy; for 
tued beyond any thing elſe in the known world ; and [| they riſe early; go to-ſleep very late, and are älmoſt 
they are again inferifible ofghis loſs, if they get a freſh || over 'wice and cleanly with regard to their floors, Which 
draught of this near, g. late frequently ſcoured ſeveral times in the week. 
_ Befides this trade at Ofwego, à number of Indians [| The ſervants are for the-moſt part negroes, or con 
come to Albany from ſeveral parts, eſpecially from Ca- [| viets tranſported from England. Some of the inha⸗ 
nada; but from this latter place they hardly bring {| bitants wear their own hair, but it is always very 
any thing but beaver ſkins. The inhabitants in Al- II ſhort, without a oy Pons they have a ftrong aver- 
bany have, in general, very conſiderable eſtates in the{{fion to any thing that has the appeararice: of French © 
country, moſt of which eonfiſt of wood, If there is faſhions. To ſuch an height do they carry this pre- 
a little brook on their eſtates, they are ſure to ereft a [| judice, that when we went into the 1 
faw-mill upon it, for ſawing boards und plans; with had bag wigs, the children flocked round us, and 
which many yachts commonly go, duting the whole }{ called us beggarly Frenchmen. 
ſummer, to New Tork; having fearcely any other la- Their manner of dreſſing viftuals is very different 
ding beſides boards, The extenſive trade which the from that of the French or Engliſh, for their break - 
inhabitants of Albany carry on, and their . {faſt is commonly tea without milk. They never put 
ny of living in the Dutch manner, contr to- ſugar into the cup, but put a fall bit of it into their 
Vor. II. No. 73. | 10 K ; mouths 
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mouths while they drink, which is exactly the prac- 
nice in Holland. They: generally breakfaſt about ſe- 
ven: and their dinner is hutter milk with bread, to 
which they ſometimes add alittle ſugar. Sometimes 
they have freſh milk and bread, and at other times 


broiled fiſh.” To each dinner they have a ſallad pre- 


ared, with abundance of vinegar, but very little oll. 
hey frequently eat butter - milk, bread and ſallad, one 
mouthful after another. Their ſuppers are generally 
bread and butter, or bread and milk. They ſome- 


- times-eat. cheeſe at breakfaſt and at dinner, but it is 


not cut into ſlices: they ſcrape: and raſp it, ſo as to 


make it reſemble coarſe flour; which they believe 


gives it a fine flavour. Their drink is either very bad 

{mall beer, or pure water: 
une 21. About five o'clock in the afternoon we 
Albany, and proceeded towards Canada. We 


had two men with us, who were to accompany us to 


the firſt French place, which was called Fort St. Fre- 
dex; but the Engliſh now call ir Crown Point. For 
this ſervice each of them was to receive five pounds of 


New Vork currency, beſides which, we were to pro- 


vide them with victuals. This is the common price 


here; and he that does not chuſe to conform to it, 


1 


muſt travel alone. | | | 

Wie were forced to take up with a canoe, as we 
could neither get battoes nor boats of bark; and as 
there was a good road along the weſt fide of Hudſon's 


River, we left the men to row forwards in the canoe; | 
and we went along the ſhore, that we might examine 


its countries with the greater accuracy. It is very in- 


commodious to row in theſe canoes; for one ſtands at 


each end, and puſhes the boat forwards. They com- 
monly kept cloſe to the ſhore; that, in caſe of any 
accident, - they might get to the land with the greater 
eaſe; and then the rowers are obliged to ſtand upright 
whilſt the canoe is ſailing along, otherwiſe they would 


be in danger of being drowned every moment. 


We kept along the ſhore all the evening, but were 
obliged to climb up ſeveral hills, and walk through 


thick woods of trees. Here we found the eaſtern ſhore 
of the river woody, and in many parts uneultivated; 


but the weſtern was flat, and made a moſt beauti- 


ful appearance. There were many fine: farm houſes 


upon it, and near them were beautiful corn- fields. It 
appeared very plainly that the river had been once 


broader here: for there was a ſloping bank, at about 


thirty yards diſtance, with which it run parallel. From 
this it appeared to us, that the riſing ground was for- 
merly the ſhore of the river, but we were not able to 
account how this change had taken place. | 


All the grounds were plowed, -and' moſt of them | 


ſown with wheat; and we frequently faw fields of flax, 
uſt then in blofſom. In ſome parts flax 2 vet 

well, but in others it is but indifferent. he excelſ- 
ſive drought, which continued during this ſeaſon, had 
parched up the graſs and plants on the hills; but it 


_ was not ſo in the lower grounds. 


We paſſed the night in a cottage, about fix miles 


from Albany, and ſaw on the weſt fide of the river ſe⸗ 


veral houſes, inhabited by the deſcendents of the firſt 


Dutch ſettlers, who lived „e e grounds. 


The barns were generally built in the Dutch faſhion, 
as; has been already deſcribed.” In the middle above 
is 2 place for ſtraw, and on each fide ſtables for horſes, 


cows, and other animals. Sometimes theſe barns are 
large; but in the court - yard the houſe _— ge- | 
nerally of no more than one room, with à garret |] | ND 

erally. of no was | os Sarret been wounded by the harpoons, but eſcaped and died 


June 22 This morning we followed one of our 1 


gow to the - water-falls near Cohas, in the river 


ohawk, before it falls into the riyer Hudſon, This 
fall is about three Engliſn miles from the place where | 


we paſſed the night. The country around is in ge- 
neral plain, but near the fall it is hilly. The wood 
is cleared in moſt places; and the ground culti vated, 
being interſperſed with farm houſes. 


Ibe fall at Cohas is very: remarkable, for both | 
above and below are ſolid rocks; and the river is three 


|croſs-ways in the river, running every where equ 
high, and croſſing in a ſtraight line with the 2 
which forms the fall. It repreſents, as it were, a 
wall towards the corner ſide, which is not quite per- 


of holes in the rock, below the fall, which bore a 
perfect reſemblance to thoſe in the northern parts of 


ta cloud above the horizon, and no wind at all. How- 
lever, cloſe to this fall, where the water was in ſuch a 
[ſmall quantity, there was a continual drizzling rain; 


; 


: 


wb. 5 ? 8 


-v 


hundred yards broad. At the fall there is a rock 


e in the river. 


ſhalloweſt places in the river, which agreed pretty well 


pendicular, wanting about four yards. The height of 


this wall, over which the water rolls, appeared to be 
about twenty or 'twenty-four yards. At this time 


there was but little water in the river, and it only ran 


over the fall in a few places. In ſuch places where the 
water had rolled down before, it had cut deep holes 


in the rock, ſometimes to the depth of two or three 


The bed of the river below the fall was of ſolid 


rock, and almoſt dry; there being only a channel in 
the middle fourteen feet broad, and à fathom, or 
ſomewhat more in depth; through which the water 
paſſed, that came over the fall. We ſaw a number 


Sweden. We had clear uninterrupted ſunſhine, not 


occaſioned by the vapours which roſe from the water 


during its fall, and were carried about by the wind. 


Therefore, in coming within a imuſket- ſhot of the 
fall, and againſt the wind, our cloaths were wetted 


[as though there had been a ſhower of rain. 
The whirlpools, which were in the water below the 


fall, contained ſeveral ſorts of fiſh, and they were 
caught by ſome people who amuſed- themſelves with 
angling. The rocks conſiſt of the ſame black ſtones 
which form the hills about. Albany; and when expoſed: 
to the air, it is apt to ſplit into many different pieces, 
in the ſame manner as fla tee. 
At noon, we continued our ebe to Canada in 
the canoe, which was pretty long; and made out of a 
white pine. Somewhat belowith farm houſe, where 
we lay at night, the river became fo ſhallow that the 
men could reach the ground every where with their 


dars; it being, in ſome parts, not above twofeet, and 


ſometimes but one foot deep. The ſhore and bed of 
the river conſiſted of ſand and pebbles; and ſometimes. 


the ſtream was ſo rapid, that our rowers found great 


difficulty in getting forward. The hills, along the 
ſhore, conſiſted merely of ſoil, and were very high and 
ſteep in ſome parts; ang the breadth was in general 
about a muſket ſhot. '- . "47 

Here we ſaw vaſt numbers of ſturgeo 7 
days together, leaping up above the water, eſpecially 
towards the evening. Our guards, and the people 
that lived hereabouts, afſerted that they had never ſeen 
any ſturgeons in the winter ſeaſon ; becauſe, in au- 
tumn, theſe fiſni leave the river and go into the fea, 
but come again in the ſpring, and ſpend the whole 
are ſaid to prefer the 


with our obſervations ; for we never ſaw them leap out 


of the water but in-ſhallows. The Dutch who are 


ſettled here, as well as the Indians, fiſh for ſturgeons; 
and every night of our voyage we obſerved. ſeveral 
boats with people, who ſtruck them with harpoons. 
The torches they made uſe of, were of that kind of 
wood which they call the black pine- tree, and it has 


an agreeable ſm ell. teat” 
' The: nights; were exceeding dark, but they were 


now at the ſhorteſt : we found many of the banks of 
the river covered with living ſturgeons, which had 


aſterwards. Their corrupted carcaſes cauſed a moſt 
inſupportable ſtench during the exceſſive heat of the 
weather. I 119 123 ; 2 7811 i 
As we went further up the river, we ſaw, an Indian 
woman and her boy fitting in a boat of bark, and an 


| Indian. man wading through the river, with a great 
cap of bark upon his head. Near them was an iſland, 
|] on hich were a conſiderable number of Indians fiſh- 


ing for ſturgeons. We went to their huts, to try if 


we could get one of them to accompany us to Fort St. 


* 


Frederick; but on our arrival, we found that all the 
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men ere gone into the woods a hunting. ſo that we 
ee the neceſſity of ſending ſome of their boys 


0 lock for them. They aſked ſor ſome bread, and 


« odve them twenty little round loaves 
„Fh land ary to the Dutch, but after they 
had cultivated it ſo as to produce corn, they let leaſes 
of it tothe Indians, who planted their maize, and ſe- 


| veral ſorts of melons on it. - Theſe Indians build their 


huts on a very ſimple plan, in this iſland. They put 


four poſts into the ground perpendiculafly, over which 


lac les, and make a roof of bark upon them , 
CE oontified of branches of trees with leaves, 
which- were fixed to the poles: their beds were of 


Jeer-ſkins, ſpread/ on the ground; and the kitchen the laſt in the province of Ne 
furniture, à couple of ſmall kettles, two ladles, and a 


bucket or two of bark, made ſo cloſe as to hold water. 
The ſturgeons were cut into Jotig ſlices, and hung 

up in the ſun - ſhine to dry, and to be ready againſt 

winter. The Indian women were ſitting at their 


work on the hill, on deer - ſkins. They never make 
| be of chaits; hut ſit on the ground with theſe ſkins 
under them. However, they do not fit croſs · legged, 


ike the Turks, but keep their feet ſtraight: forward. 
= women have black hair, but wear no head-dreſs : 
they have a ſhort blue petticoat, which reaches to their 
knees, and the brim of it is bordered with red or other 


| ribbons : they wear their ſhifts; over their petticoats, 


they have large ear - rings, with-their hair tied be- 
— ad — up. Their pearls, and their mo- 

which is made of ſhells, are tied round their 
necks, and hang down on the breaſt. This is the 
whole of their dreſs, and we found them employed in 
making differctit garments of ſkins. p24 SENS, 
Towards evening, we went to a farm cloſe. to the 
river, where we found only one man, looking after 
the maize and the fields; the reſt of the men not be- 
ing yet returned from the woods. The little brooks 


| here contain -craw-fiſh, which are exactly the ſame 


with ours, only that they are ſomewhat leſs ; but the 
Dutch inhabitants will not cat them. 
June 23. We waited a good while for the Indians, 


who had promiſed: to come home, in order to ſhew us 
the way to Fort St. Anne, and to aſſiſt us in making 


à boat of bark to continue our voyage. About eight 


o'clock three of the men arrived: their hair was black, 
and cut ſhort, and they wore rough pieces of woolen 
cloth, of a bright green colour, on their ſhoulders ; 


2 a ſhirt which covers their thighs, and pieces of cloth 


or ſkins, which they wrap round, their bodies; but 
they had neither hats, caps, nor breeches. Two of 


them had painted their faces with vermillion; and 


round their necks were ribbons, from which 8 2 
bag down to the breaſt containing their knives, They 
promiſed to accompany us for thirty ſhillings ; but 
ſoon after changed their minds, and went along with 
an Engliſhman, who promiſed. them more. Thus 
we were obliged to undertake this journey without 
theſe guides, who were, however, honeſt enough to 
return us fifteen ſhillings, which we had paid them 


beforchand. 


All this day, we had one violent current after an- 
other to paſs, full of ſtones, which was a great hin- 
drance to us in getting forward. The water in the ri- 
ver was very clear, and generally ſhallow, being for 
the moſt part not above four feet deep, but very rapid. 
The ſhores were covered with pebbles, and the hills 
were high, though covered with verdure. In ſome 


places the lands were cultivated, but in others they 
were covered with wood. The bills near the river 


abounded with red clover, and we found much of the 


ſame in the woods. 


oy 


Ihe farm houſes. were built either cloſe to the river 
or on the hills, and each houſe had a little kitchen gar- 
den, and a ſtill leſſer orchard ; ſome, however, had 
large gardens. . The kitchen garden afforded ſeveral 
kinds of gourds, water melons, and kidney. beans. 


In general, their orchards are full of apples, but this 


year the fruit was very ſcarce, on account of the froſty 
nights which had happened in May, and the drought 
which hel eine e this fummer, .. 


— 
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The houſes here are generally built of beams of 


air. The beams are firſt erected, and upon them 4 
gable with two walls, and then ſpars, the wall on the 
gable being made of boards: the roof is covered with 
ſhingles, the walls are made of the unbutnt bricks, 
placed between the beams, to keep the rooms warmer: 


air, they are covered with boards on the outſide. This 
night we lodged with a farmer, who had returned 
home after the war was all over; and all his buildings, 
except the barn,” were burnt down: 195 . 
June 24. The farm where we ere the night, was 

W Vork, towards Cana 

da, which had been left ſtanding, and was now inha- 
bited. Further on, we met ſtill with inhabitants, 
but they had no houſes, being obliged to reſide in 


burnt down during the war. 


As we proceeded on our journey we obſerved me 
country, on both ſides of the river, to be generally 


| vered with trees: frequently we found corn - fields, and 


neglected. From the time we left Albany, almoſt 
half way to Saratoga, we found the river very rapid, 


and it coſt us a deal of trouble to get upwards; but af- 


terwards we found it deep for ſeveral miles, and the 


but not high, and the river is about two muſket ſhot 
broad. In the afternoon it changed its direction, and 
for miles afterwards we found it very crooke. 
Saratoga is a fort of wood, built by 

ſtop. the attacks of the French Indians upon their ſet- 
tlements, and to ſerve as a rampart to Albany. It is 
ſituated on a hill, on the eaſt fide of the river Hud- 
ſon, and is built of thick poſts driven into the ground, 


forming a ſquare of a muſket ſhot in breadth. At 
each corner are the houſes of the officers; and. within 
the pallifadoes are the barracks for the ſoldiers; all 


any great ſtand againſt an enemy | 1 8 
This fort has been kept in order, and was garri- 
ſoned till 1747, when the Engliſh were obliged to ſet 
fire to it, and abandon it, on account of the Indians 
lying continually in wait, and killing ſuch parties as 
went out to forage, Theſe Indians are, perhaps, the. 
moſt artful people in the world, as will appear from 
the following aneedote. e TL Ot 
A party of Indians concealed themſelves. one night 
in a thicket near the fort, and in the morning ſome 
of them went near to view it: the Engliſh fired upon 
them as ſoon as they/ſaw them at a diftance, and the 
Indians pretending to be wounded, felt down, got up 


half the garriſon. ruſhed out to take them. priſoners, 
but as ſoon as they were come up with them, the In- 
dians came out of the buſhes betwixt the fortreſs and 
the Engliſh, ſurrounded them, and took them | 

ſoners. .. Thoſe who remained in the fort had hardly 
time to ſhut the gates, nor could they fire. upon th 
enemy, becauſe they equally expoſed their country 


1 


under their cannon. 


there moſt of the wood was cut down. We ſaw ſome. 
hills on the north, beyond the diſtant foreſt, where 


terms with. the Engliſh... We laid all night in a little 
hut made of boards, erected by the people who were 
come to live here. - 3 1 £2 

June 25. This morning we proceeded up the ri- 


we fell in with a water fall, which coſt us a deal of 
pains before. we could get our canoe over it: the wa- 
ter was very deep juſt below the fall, owing to its hol- 


| * out ahe rock. In every place where we met 


88 with 


wood, and unburnt bricks, dried by the ſun and the 


and that they may not eaſily be deſtroyed by rain ox 


huts made of boards; their former houſes having been 


flat, but ſometimes hilly ;- large tracts of it being co= 
ſometimes fine meadows, but they ſeemed to be much 


water moved very flowly.. Hexe the ſhores are deep, 


the Engliſh, to 


cloſe to each other, in the manner of pallifadoes, 


Ibuilt of wood, ſo that it can never be able to make 


again, ran a little way, and dropped again. Above _ 
is 
men to danger; and they were yexed to ſee their ene- 


mies take and carry them off in their fight, and even 


The country on each Ge of the a LH ee 
ga, is flat, but the ſoil is good, and when we _ | 


chere are ſome Dutch ſettlements, who live on bad 
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with rocks in the river, we found the water very deep, 
from two to four fathoms, and upwards ; becauſe by 


finding a ceſiſtance, it had worked a deeper channel where we were, we could not have atrived at any 


Jute the ground. Above the channel the river is very 
n r the water flides along filently, and en- 
_ Erealſes ſaddenly neat the ſhores. On both ſides ate 
vaſt numbers of tall trees; and ſoon after we paſſed 
another water - fall more dangerous than the other. 
We intended to have gone up as far as the fort 
called Nicholſon in our canoe, which would have 
been a great convenience to us; but we found it im- 
Heavy, and ſcarce any water in the river. Sometimes 
we had ho other way of &dfling deep ri vers than by | 
cutting dow tall trees, which d on their banks, 
and throwing them acroſs the water. All the land 
we paſſed over this afternoon: was level, without hills 


Foreſt, in which we continually met with trees that 
- tha been blown down, becauſe no one made the leaſt 
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ground flat and low. Sometimes we ſaw a little hill, 
but neither mountains nor ſtones, and the country 
was e where covered with tall and thick foreſts. 


% 


fine ſhade ; but the pleaſure we enjoyed from it was 
- leffened- by the incredible quantity of gnats that filled 
- the woods. In ſome places we found the ground 
- overgrown with great quantities of moſs ; but the ſoil 
_ was generally very good, conſiſting of a deep mould, 
in which the plants thrive very well. We lodged this 
night near à brock, in order to be ſufficiently ſup- 
plied with water, which was not to be had | 


of the Indians prevented us from having much reſt 
during the whole of the night. We heard ſeveral 
great trees fall of themſelves in the night, though it 
 - was ſo calm that not a leaf ſtirred, and yet they made 
- a dreadful cracking. . eh 7 
June 23. We continued our journey in the morn- 
- ing, and found the country much like that we had 
thr the day before; only that we frequently 
met with a few hills. In every part of the former 
we found trees thrown down either by age or ſtones, 
dut none were cut down, there being no inhabitants: 
and though the wood is very fine, yet no one makes 
any uſe of it. We found it very difficult to get over 


— - 


— 


theſe trees, ſe they had ſtopped up almoſt all the 
s, and cloſe to them were vaſt numbers of rattle- - 


| 3 during the heat of the ſeaſon. 
About two o'clock 
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poffible to get over the upper fall, the canoe being 


by our carpenter. 


aud flones, and entirely covered with a tall and thick || 
| and at the ſame ti 


yu 2 


1 


- The —— cloſe to each other, and afforded a [|joi 


-. where: during this ſeaſon/: but our fear of ſnakes ani | 


| tenſive proſpe& over the neighbou 


M E RIC A. 


| put vs under great difficulties, as our proviſions would 
ſoon have been exhauſted ; and from the 8 


inhabited place in leſs 3 or four days. 
pily we reached the wiſhed-for place, and the ſick 
had time to reſt and recover 


„ 
1 


8 the boat is intended — 
time the bark is carefully cut from 
the ſtem, a little way on both ſides of the ſlit, that 
8 more eaſily ſeparate. The bark is then 
off ve 


The bark is ſphit on ons sde, in u fimight 
along the tree, to the 


—— 
purpoſe. I thus ſtripped off, is ſpread on 
the- ground; in a ſmooth place, having the infide 


downwards, and the rough outfide upwards, and to 
or ſtones, 


ſtraighten ĩt the better, ſome logs of wood, 
are carefully put on it, which preſs it down: then tha 
ſides of the bark are gently bent 


diſtance of three or four feet from each other. The 
ſides of the bark are then beat into the form which 
the boat is to have, and according to that the ſticks 
are either put nearer, or further off. The ribs of the 


boat are made of thick branches of ſuccory, they 
being tough and pliable: they are cut into ſeveral 


flat pieces, about an inch thick, and bent into the 


form which the ribs require, according to their places 


in the broader or narrower part of the boat: bent in 
this manner, they are put acroſs the boat, about a 
ſpan or ten inches from each other. The upper 

on each ſide of the boat is made of two thin poles of 
the length of the boat, and being flat, they are to be 


joined together. ee eee 
All poſtble precaution. muſt be uſed in rowing in 
boats on theſe. rivers, for as there are vaſt numbers 
of broken trees, ſo it frequently becomes dangerous; 
for the boat may eaſily run againſt them, and then, 
if the water is deep, paſſengers are in'danger of being 
drowned; Now ſometimes theſe branches will tear 
one. half of the boat 
for in her time it ſerved as a fortification againſt the 


8 
ry ” 


crack, which is here very ſmall, and any perfon may 
walk acroſs it in ſummer, The fort is built in the 
common manner, namely, with palliſadoes, within 
which are barracks for the ſoldiers, and the lodgings 
for the'officers are at the corners. The wholecondils 


the banks of the river, from whence there is an ex- 
ing country. _. 

June 29. Having compleated our boat, after a 
great deal of trouble, we continued our journey this 
morning. Our proviſions, which were much dimi- 
niſhed, obliged us to make great haſte; for as we had 
been under the neceffity- of carrying things on our 


of provifions with-us, having ſeveral other very ne- 


fort Anne, firuated upon the river Wooderack, which | ceflary things to carry, and we always ate very heartily. 
- is here. little bigger than a brook. We ſtayed here |} As there was very little water in the river, and feve! 


all this day, and on the next attempted to make a new |]; 
bank, becauſe there was hardly a ain bye going 
to fort Haddock without it. We arrived in time, 
for one of our guides fell ill, and could go no further 
with us. If he had been worſe, we ſhould have been | 
. obliged to. ſtop on Bis accounts which would have | 
KEW We 4 Re ey E 
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11 


trees had fallen acroſs it, which frequently ſtopp 
gur boat, we went on ſhore, and walked over land. 
The ground on both fides of the river was ve 


low, and 


other, and a great deat of.grafs between them. The 


$44 


as 


| led 
carefully, and they guard againſt nr | 
holes in it. This is-caſy, when the ſap is in the tree, 

the fire for that 


| 91 Hap» - 
ch man 


upwards, in order to 
J. Somme ſtakes ure then fixed into the ground, at the 


away, and then all that were in it 


French. It lies on the weſtern fide of the river Wood- 


of wood, and is built on a riſing ground, very fear 


— 


the! Il backs, ſo ſometimes we could not take a great quantit7 
this afternoon, we arrived at | 8 


low, and the ſhores were, covered with ſeveral fore 
Jol trees, which ſtood at moderate diftanice from euch 
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mer ſeaſon; but the pleaſure it gave was conſiderably 


leſſened by the vaſt numbers of gnats with which we 


were continually peſtered. Here we found the ſoil 


rich, and in different places were rich and beautiful Their fleſn is, pethaps, the moſt pal 
| ET A wouls * its: 


in the world. 


plantations of b rene 
As we came lower down the river, the dikes which 


the beavers had made in it. eee new difficulties. ] 


"Theſe laborious animals had carried together all ſorts 


I bouchs and branches, and placed them acroſs the 
of boug om, ruins 


river, putting mud and clay in | Pp. 
| . They had cut off the ends of the branches 
as naturally as if they had been chopped off with 
an hatchet. The graſs about theſe places had been 
trod down by them, and in the neigh hood of the 
dikes we ſometimes met with places where. the beavers 
had carried trees along. We found a row of dikes 


before us, which ſtopped us a conſiderable while, as 


cut 


we could not get forward with the boat till we had 
Fe bebe hd; dl, 209 


44 


As ſoon as the river was more open, we got into 


the boat again, and proceeded on our journey. The 
breadth of the river at this place did not exceed eight! 


or nine yards, and frequently it as not above three 
or four yards broad, and generally ſo ſhallow that it 
was with difficulty we could get on. Sometimes again |' 


it was ſo deep, that ve could not reach the bottom 


with Pee e eee eee 
regular, being rough in ſome places, and {moot hin} 


1 


„others. T he water in the river was very clear and 
tranſparent, and we ſaw ſeveral little paths leading to 
it from the woods, ſaid to have been made by bears, 


and other animals who come here for water. Fre- 


quently. we met with ſeveral trees laying acraſs the 


Watet, and we were obliged to remove them before 
we could paſs, otherwiſe our! courſe would have been | 


ſtopped. N |; |; F324, 4387 1 

Towards night we met with-a French ſerjeant, and 

fax French ſoldiers, who were ſent by the commander 
of fort St. Frederick, to accompany three Engliſhmen 


to Saratoga, and to defend them, in caſe of neceſſity, 


on the Engliſh for killing the brother of one of them 
in the laſt war. The peace was already concluded, 


but jt had not yet been proclaimed in Canada, ſo that 
the Indians thought they might act as they pleaſed. 
We had here occaſion to admire the care of divine 


Providence in eſcaping theſe barbarians,” We found 


the graſs trod upon all the day long, but had no 


thoughts of danger, as we believed every thing to be 
quiet and peaceable. We were afterwards informed, 
that theſe Indians had trod the graſs down, and paſſed 


the place, where we found burning brands in the 
morning. The uſual road they were to take was by | 


fort Anne; but to ſhorten their journey, they had 
gone an unfrequented road. If they had gone to- 


wards fort Anne, they muſt have met us, and look- 


ing upon us all as Engliſhmen, for whoſe blood they 
were gone out, they could eafily have ſurpriſed and 
ſhot us all, and by that means have been rid oſ the 


trouble of going any further to ſatiate their cruelty. | 


We were greatly ſtruck when the Frenchmen told us 
how near death we had been. We paſſed the night 


adviſed us not to venture any further, but to go to 


| 4 the Almighty, to continue our journey the next 
J. 5 7 4; lets 10 24 
We ſaw, immenſe, numbers of thoſe wild pigeons 


_ Hying in the woods, which. ſometimes come in incre- 
bible numbers to the ſouthern Engliſh colonies; 
moſt of the inhabitants not knowing where they came 
13 Fe abs their neſts in eee and 
Amoſt all the night make a great noiſe and cooing in 
the trees where GS COIN ſhot 2 

great number of them, and gave us ſome, in Which 
we found the ſeeds of the elm, which evidently de- 
monſtrated the care of Providence in ſupplying them 

with food for in May dhe ſeeds of the red maple, 


which abounds here, are ripe, and drop. from the 

trees, and are eaten by the pigeons during that time. 

Afterwards the ſeeds of the elm ripen, which then 

becomes their ſood, till othes ſeeds xipen fon them 
| : 


June 30. This morning we left our boat to the 


Frenchmen, who made uſe of it to carry their pro- 
viſions; for it was not of any ſervice to us, on ac- 


count of the number of trees that had been thrown 


acroſs the river. The Frenchmen gave us leave ta 
make uſe of one of their boats, which they had left 


behind them, about fix. miles from the place where 


we paſſed the laſt night. Thus we continued our 
journey on foot along the river, and found the country . 
flat, with ſome little vales here and there. It was 


every where covered with tall trees, at a ſmall diſtance 


from each other, which made it appear extremely 


agreeable. + 44 & 


After we had walked abont fix Engliſh miles, we 


came to the place where the Frenchmen: had left their 
boats, one of which we took and rowed down he 
river, which was now near one hundred yards broad. 


The ground on both ſides was very ſmooth, and not 


very high. On our left we ſaw an old fottiſieation 
of ſtones laid above one another: but no perſon could 


z 


tell us Whether it had been erected by the Indians or 


the Enropeanss tics ch hd 17 oa; arca nl mns.; avis! 
We had rowed very faſt all the afternoon; in order 


Vox. H. Ve. 23 Al 


to get forward, and we thought that we were upon 


the true road, but found ourſelves greatly miſtaken ; 


for towards night we obſerved that the reeds in the 
river bent towards us, which pointed out that the 
water flowed towards us; whereas had we been on 
the true river, it would have gone from us. We 
likewiſe: obſerved from the trees that lay acroſs the 


river, that nobody had lately paſſed that Way. At 


laſt we ſaw plainly that the river flowed againſt us, 
and we were convinced that we had gone twelve Eng- 


liſh miles and upwards upon a wrong river, which 
l obliged us to return, and to row till very late at night. 
againſt ſix Indians, who — — out to be revenged 


We were ſometimes afraid; that ſome parties of In- 


dians would meet with us, and murder us; and 


although we rowed hard all day, yet we got but a 
Der ro fr not 7 19 whnold 5 
July 1. At day break we got up, and rowed a 


good while before we got to the place Where we had 
miſtaken, our way. The country we paſſed was the 


pooreſt and moſt diſagreeable that could he imagined ; 
we ſaw; nothing but an amazing ridge of high moun- 
tains, covered with woods, ſo that we found it dif- 
ficult to get a place where we could dreſs our dinners. 
In many places where the ground was ſmooth, it 
was at the ſame time overfiowed with water, and the 


| wind. blem north all day, which rendered. it very 


difficult for us to get forward, though we rowed very 
hard, which was the, more neceſſary, as all our pro- 
viſions were eaten up. About fix o'clock in 


evening we arrived at a. point of land, about twelve 
{Engliſh miles from fort St. Frederick. Behind this 
point the river is converted into a ſpacious. bay; and. 
Jas the wind Kill, kept blowing hard from the north, 
| tit was impoſſible for us to get forward, becauſe we 
Here, and though the French repeatedly defired and | q 
| | paſs the night here, notwithſtanding our being almoſt 
the-firſt Engliſh ſettlement, and then back to fort fa WN enen i 
St. Frederick ; yet we reſolved, with the protection 


were extremely weak. We were therefore obliged to 


famiſhed for want of proviſions. 


lr is to be attributed; i the good. providence of 
God that we met wirh the Frenchmen on our journey, 


1 and that they gave us leave to uſe one of their boats. 


It ſeldom happens that the French go this road to 
Albany oftener than once in three years, for th 


commonly paſs over the lake George, which is the 


nearer. and better road; therefore every body won- 
dered how they came to take this road. If we had 
not got s ſtrong boat, but been obliged to 
keep that which we had made, we ſhould, in all pro- 
bability, have been in a very bad ſituation; for to have 
ventured upon the great bay, during the wind, in 
ſuch a wretched veſſel, would have been a very great 
piece of temerity, and we-thould have been * 
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old. As foon as they came within a mile o 
St. Frederick, they put dude ſkull upon a pole, in| 
%%%) 


faces were painted with vermillion, with which their 
ſhirts were painted acroſs the ſhoulders. Moſt of | 
them had large rings in their ears, which ſeemed to 


had girdles of the ſkins” of rattle-fnakes, with the 


of being ſtarved, had we been detained by a calm. For, 
being without: tire arms, and there being no game to 
be found. we muſt have been obliged to ſubſiſt on 


frogs and ſnakes; neither of which would have been 


r Its ſimpaſſihle to reflect on this good- 
neſs without reverently acknowledging. the peculiat 


care and providence of the merciful Creator. 


„% AIS THROUGH eee 


| Freatics, and in direct oppo, to ihe ordert of the 


22 af Canada, yet the governor of fort St. 
| Frederick could not refuſe them proviſions, becauſe 


be did not think it prudent to enaſperate them. But 
when they came to Mount Real, the governor called 


wem to account ſor ihis action, and took the boy 


- July 2. Early this morning we ſet out on our from them, whom he afterwards ſent to his relations. 


in, it being moon · ſhine and calm, and we 


| Mr. Luvgnan, 'the gosernor of -fort St. Erederick, 


n 
feared leſt the wind ſhould change, and become un- aſked them what they would have done, had they met 


favourable; if we ſtopped any longer. We all rowed 
as hard as poſſible; and ha — 99 — eight 
in the morning. at fort St. F rederick, now called 
Crown Point. The governor received us with great 
politeneſs, and treated us conſiſtent with the character 


we had heard of him. He was à little above fifty 
years of age, well acquainted with polite literature, 


and had made ſeveral journies into this country, by 
things relative to its fate 


We were informed, that during the whole of the 
ſummer there had been a continual drought here, and 


that they had not had any rain fince laſt ſpring. The 


exceſſive heat had retarded the growth of the plants, 
and on all dry hilis the graſs, and a vaſt number of 
plants, were quite parched. The ſmall trees which 
grew near rocks, ſcorched by the ſun; had withered 
leaves; and the corn in the fields bore a very wretched 


' afpe&; The wheat had not yet eared, nor were the 


in bloſſom. The ground was full of wide and 
cep cracks, into which the little ſnakes retired ; and 


hi hemielve/whon purſued by un in an pe 


nable aſylum. Ng > —— . | ; 72 : 
July 5. Whilſt we were at dinner, we ſeveral 


times heard a diſagreeable noiſe, at ſome little diſtance 


from the fortreſs,” in the river Wooderack. The 


governor told us this cry was no good omen, becaule | 
e could conclude from it, that the Indians, whom 

we had eſcaped near fort Anne; had compleated their 
defign of revenging the death of one of their brethren | 


upon the Englith, and that their ſhouts ſhewed that 
they had killed an Engliſhman. As ſoon as we came 
to the window, we faw their boat, with a long pole 


at one end, on the extremity of which they had put 
a bloody ſkull. When they landed; we heard that | 


they, being fix in number, had continued their journey 
from the place where we had feen the marks of their 
feet, till got within the boundaries of the Engliſh 


province, where they found a man and his ſon em- 


man, and ſhot him dead on the-ſpot. This 


which he had acquired a perfect knowledge of ſeveral | 


th. tt ab 
9 


n 


| 7 in mowing the corn. They crept on towards 
is 
ha 


ened near the village where the Engliſh ſome time 


efore had killed one of the Indians. According to 


their barbarous cuſtom, they cut off the ſkull of the 


dead man, and took it with them, together with his | 


cloaths and his fon; who was only about nine e 
'rort 


ſucceſs. 


They were dreſſed in ſhirts, as uſual, but ſome of | 


them had put on the dead man's cloaths ; one his 
coat; another his breeches; a third his hat, &c. Their 


be a great inconvenience to them, as they were obliged. 
to hold them when they leaped, or did any thing 
which required à violent motion. Some of them 


rattles on them; and the ſon of the murdered man 
had bis ſhoulders marked with red. When they got 


gn ſhore, they took the pole on which the ſkull was: 


Ned, and danced round it with all the demonſtra- 
tions of joy, and ſung at the fame time in their own; 
manner. * ; £4 p < Fe 5 M4; 175 F FLRS 20s  Cront £44] 
Their view in taking the boy was to carry him to 
therr habitations, to educate him inſtead of their de- 


Lies ; - 5 1 7 
of their relations; Notwithſtanding they had per- 


wich us in the deſart through which we paſſed ? They 
anſwered, that as it was their chief intention to take 
| revenge: on the Engliſh, who had murdered their 
| brother, they would have let us alone; but it 
on the humour they were in when they ſirſt came in 
EEE „„ 
Some years ago the ſkeleton of an amazing great 
animal had been found in that part of Canada where 
the Illinois live, and one of the officers in the fort 
aſſured me he had ſeen it. The Indians who were 
there had found it in a ſwamp, and they were ſur- 
priſed at the ſight, having never ſeen any thing like 
it before. Being aſked what ſkeleton it was, 
anſwered, that they believed it muſt have been the 
father of all the beavers. It was of a prodigious bulk, 
and had thick white teeth, about ten inches long. 
Some thought it was the ſkeleton of an elephant; 
but no care had been taken to preſerve it, fo that 
we: were diſappointed in making a proper inquiry. 
. Here. are vaſt numbers of bears, and they kept a 
young one, about three months old, at the fort. He 
had the ſame ſhape and qualities as our bears in 
Europe, except the ears, which ſeemed to be longer 
in proportion, and the hair was ſtiffer: his colour 
was à deep brown, almoſt black. He played and 
wreſtled every day with one of the dogs, and what 
was remarkable, they never quarrelled. The Indians 
prepare an oil from bear's greaſe, with which they 
| daub their faces, hands, and all naked parts of their 
bodies. They believe it ſoftens the ſkin, - and makes 
che whole body pliable. mee. 
July 6. The ſoldiers that had been paid off after 


che war, had built houſes round the fort, on che ground 


allotted to them; but moſt of theſe habitations were 
wretched cottages, little better than common huts. 
Theſe huts confiſted only of a few boards, 3 
perpendicularly cloſe to each other, and the roofs 
were likewiſe of wood. The crevices were ſtopped 
up with clay, to the rooms warm, and the floors 
were either of clay, or 2 black lime- one, which is 


in great ty here. They build their hearths of 


che fame ſtone, except the place Where the fire lays, 
which is made OY hard ſtones. They have ſkins 
Jof ſheep, inſtead of glaſs, in their windows; and what 
we admired moſt was, that although their- huts are 
formed of combuſtibles, yet no fires happened. 
July 8. The French women are excellent in the 
art of dying, and good judges of the materials proper 
for that purpoſe. The horſes are left out of doors 
during the — and find their food in the woods, 
living upon nothing but dry plants, which are very 
[abundant ; and although this ſort of food may feem 
| poor, yet the horſes always look well and plump. 
July 9. This day we found the ſkeleton of a whale, 
about one mile from the river St. Laurence, in a 
place where no water comes. This ſkeleton had been 
| very large, and the governor told us that he had ſeen 
it alive; but it was ſo much mangled that we could 
175 meaſure x 3 x * | 5 
July 10. This day we had an opportunity o 
taking notice of Hats Torts of boats, which the people 
were making. Phe firſt were of bark, and the ribs 
of wood; and theſe ate very common in the ſhailow 
Waters. The ſecond. were canoes, conſiſting of 2 
ſingle piece of wood, hollowed out, | which we have 
already deſcribed. - They are not brought forward by 
rowing, but by paddling, by which method not halt 
the ftrength can be applied which. is made uſe of in 


cCeœaſed brother, and afterwards to marry him to one * and a ſingle man might row as faſt as twWo of 


them could paddle, The third kind of boats ce the 
| | ; . 95 * "= 


0 
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+daitoes, len ir this. part of America are different der to examine the pl ts and other curioſities' there; 
Sad thode have er dofatibed. They — From the top of 3 at 4 little diſtance fron 
for large cargoes, and the bottom is made of either Hort St. Frederick, à row of very high mountains ap- 
rod or white! oak, The Hides. are made of the White pear on the weſtern ſhore of Lake Champlain extend 
Gr, becauſe oak would make the battoes too heavy. II ing from ſouth to north; and on the eaſtern fide” of 
Hers wen tnake-layge. uantities of tar and pitch; I this lake is another chain of high mountains, rifing 
which is {old to the Europeans at à conſiderable ad- © ars 
; $1. 2637-2 $35» 3 r : N 


in the ſame direction. Thoſe on the weſtern fide 
vantage. - Fr | 1 | 7 - * K . - / * an 
The ſoldiers here enjoy, greater privileges than in 


about ten or twelve miles from the lake; and che coun- 
try between it and them is low and flat, being covered 

any other part of the world. Thoſe who formed 

garriſon of this place, had a plentiful allowance ſrom 


with woods, which - likewiſe cloath the mountains, 


except in ſuch places where the fires ate lighted to de. 
| ſtroy the inſects. f 0 "S145 007 BAITS 
Half of wheat bread, with peaſe, bacon, and plenty off heſe mountains have generally ſteep ſides, but 
alt meat: ſometimes they kill oxen and-other-cattle, ſometimes they are found gradually Nlopmg.” We 
the fleſh of which is diſtributed among the ſoldiets.¶ croſſed the lake in a canoe, Which could only contain 
All the officers keep cows at the expence of the king, 1 three perſons ; and as ſoon as we landed, we walked 
and the milk they gave was more than ſufſicient to ſup- from the ſhore to the top of the mountains. "Their 
ply them. Each of the ſoldiers had ſmali gardens ſides are very ſteep, and covered with a mould, and 
without the fort, which they were allowed to attend, ſome great rock ſtones lie on them. All theſe moun- 
and plant in it whatever they liked; and ſome of themſ|tains were formerly covered with trees, but in-Tome 
had built ſummer houſes, near which were all forts || places the foreſts had been deſtroyed by fire. Aſter a 
of uſeful pot herbs, with all other kitchen vegetables || great deal of trouble, we reached the top of one of ch 
Foal | | [| mountains, which was covered with à dirty mould: 
It was none of the bigheſt, for fome of thoſe which 
were at a greater diſtance were much bigher- 1 
When we returned to che ſhore, we found the wind 
riſen to ſuch a height, that we did not venture to croſs 
with greens.” In times of peace, the ſoldiers have very the lake in our boat, and therefore we left the boat 
ltttle trouble witch being upon guard at the fort; and I man to take care of it, while we walked round the 
as the lake by it is full of fith, beſides the birds and II bay. As there was no road, we kept clofe to the ſhore} 
animals in the woods, thoſe among them who chooſe where we paſſed over mountains and ſharp ſtones 
to be induſtrious, may live extremely well; and in- through thick foteſts and deep marſhes, all whi 
deed voluptuouſſy, with regard to food. Each ſoldier [{ were inhabited by vaſt numbers of rattle- nakes, but 
has a new coat once in two years; but annually, a II we had the good fortune not to ſee any of them. The 
wailtcoat, cap, hat, bretches, cravat, two pair of ſtock: I ſhore is covered with ftones, and now and then we * - 
ings, two pair of ſhoes, and as much wood as they [| met with ſome ſpots covered with grey ſand. Some 
|  have-occafion for in winter. They had alſo about times theſe mountains, with the trees over them 
oo pence halfpenny per day, and, when employed in ſtood perpendicular with the water ſide, but in other 
any of the public works, they were allowed fifteen I] places the ſhore was marſhy. 1 PAS. 25% oY 
83 ſo chat there is no wonder that they [| The mountains near the ſhore are u high 
When a ſoldier falls ſick, he is immediately ſent to |] This ſtone reaches all the way down to the water, im 
the hoſpital, at the expence of government, where he I places where the mountains ſtood cloſe to the ſhore; 
has a bed found, and nurfes to attend him. When but where they were at ſome diſtance, then the ſhores 
any of them has had leave to go abroad for a day or [were covered with lt 
two, it was granted them on condition of che far- [| July 17. This day we had an e of in 
geon's approving of it. The governor and officers I quiring into the nature of thoſe diſofders with whicts 
were duly honoured by the ſoldiers; and ſo little ce- the Indians are generally affected; and theſe we ſount 
remony was uſed by them, that they lived together in to be the rheumatiſm, and pleurifies; which aroſe from 
4 ſtate of innocent freedom. The ſoldiers who are their being obliged frequently to lie in the woods Al 
ſent here from France, commonly ſerve till they are the night, where the ground is damp. To this maß 
about fifty years of age, after which they are diſmiſſed, be added, that in the mornings, when they awake, 
and a piece of ground is allowed them to cultivate : they frequently indulge themſelves in the uſe of trons 
but if they have agreed to ferve for only a certain |{liquors, which co-operating with the ſituation of the 
number of years, = are diſmiſſed at the expiration ground in ſuch places, brings on the diſorders already 
of their term. Thoſe who are ſent here commonly mentioned. EP IF en On enim nf 
agree to ſerve the crown fix years, and then they ſet There are ſeveral other diforders to which the Indians 
up as farmers in the country. Great emoluments are are ſubject, and amongſt theſe is the veneteal Aiſeaſe 
beſtowed: upon thoſe ſoldiers who have ſerved faith-¶ which ſeems to have been brought firſt into the cdun- 
fully; a and this being an encouragement to young try from South America, by the Spaniards. 3 
men, it ſtimulates them on to perform all thoſe obli- [| July 19. This day we took a more particular view 
gations binding 1 them as good ſoldiers. This of Fort St. Frederick than we had yet done. It is 
of the 


- 


— 


— 
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de erer told us, that it was a general cuſtom} 
here, to allow the ſoldiers a little piece of garden 
ground at ſuch of the forts as were not near great 
towns, from whence they could have been ſupplied 


CE We ny 


18, perhaps, one beſt plans that ever could have ſituated on the extremity of Lake Champlain, and ou 
been laid down for the cultivation and civilization of {a neck of land between that lake and the river which 
a new. colony, It encourages people to come from [ariſes from the union'of the river Woodcrack and the 
Europe, and it inſpires them with ſentiments of cbu- lake of St. Sacrament. The breadth of the river is 
rage to defend their 4 againſt all forts of de- here about a muſket ſhot, and the Etigliſh have given 
predations that may be made on them by their ene- ¶ the fort the name of Crown Point. 
mies. x 5 The ſoil about hs fort is very fertile, on both ſides 
July 11. We had this day an opportunity of taking of the river,” and before the laſt war a great many fa 
notice of ſeveral things uſed by the people in huſban- I milies, meſtiy French, and eſpecially 614 ſoldiets; 

| dry. "The hatrows they make uſe of are made in-{[|ſettled here; but the war breaking out,” they were 
urely of wood; and of a triangular form. The ploughs, obliged to return to Canada, or to lie iti the garriſom 
| however, are not convenient; and the wheels upon at night. A great number of theſe returned at the 
which the plough beams are fixed are as thiek as the time, and it Was thought that about forty or fifty fa- 
wheels of à cart, and all the wood work is ſo elumfily [| milies would ſettle here this ſeaſon. © Within one or 
made, that it requires at leaſt one horſe to draw the two mulket ſhot, to the eaſt of the fort, is a Windntili 
plough along a plain ſie[ uu 7 9751 0 built of ſtone, with very thick walls; arid moſt of che 
: July: 16. This morning we eroſſed Lake Cham- flour wanted for the uſe of the garriſdn is ground 
plain to the high mountains on its weſtern a Fhis windmill is ſo conttived; #5 to ſerte the 
e vs EE: | purpoſe. 


* 


* 


* 
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ä 
purpoſe of a redoubt, and at the top of it are ſeveraliſ] 


pieces of cannon. 


i 


when any of the enemy approached; which could not 
be done from the fort - itfelf ; and that was a matter 
of confiderable conſequence- For this reaſon the fort 
ought to have been built on the place where the wind- 
mill ſtands; for all thoſe ho come to ſee it, are ſtruck 
with the abſurdity of the ſituation. If it had been 
erected in the place where the mill ſtands, it would 
have commanded the river, and prevented the ap- 


proach of an enemy; and a ſmall ditch cut through to 
the lake Champlain, would have ſerved the fort with 
flowing water, becauſe it would have been fituated on 
the neck of land. In that caſe the fort would always | 
have been ſupplied with freſh water at a diſtance from 
Ile. 


the high rocks, which ſucceed it in its preſent ſituation. 


This day we propoſed to leave the place, having || 


waited ſome time for the arrival of the yacht, which 


received many favours. Mr. Luſignan, the governor, 
a man of learning and great politeneſs, heaped obliga- 
ions upon us, and treated us with as much civility as 
though we had been his own relations. We had the 
honour of eating at his table during our ſtay, and our 
ſervants were treated in the ſame hoſpitable manner. 
We u had rooms for ourſelves; and at our d 


our journey to Fort St. John. In ſhort, he did more 
for us than we could have expected even from our 
own countrymen; and the other officers were very 
%% ͤ ff.... oper it port 
About eleven in the forenoon, we ſet out with a 
fair wind, and ſaw vaſt high mountains on both ſides 


of the lake Tbeſe mountains, on the eaſtern ſhore, 


vr 


are conſidered as the boundary between the Engliſh 
and French colonies.” The country is inhabited within 
2-mile of the fort, but at a ſhort diſtance begins a large 
uncultivated foreſt. At about ten miles from Fort 


St. Frederick, the lake is four: miles broad, and we 
_ faw ſeveral ſmall iſlands in it. The maſter of the 


ht ſaid, that there were about ſixty iſlands in the 
Take. of which ſome were of a conſiderable ſize. He 


aſſured us, that the lake was, in ſome places, ſo deep, 


that a line of two: hundred yards could not fathom it; 
and cloſe at the ſhore, where a chain of mountains 


th. of eighty fathoms. 


| 25 erally ran acroſs the country, it frequently has a 


his day the ſky was cloudy, and the clouds, which 


were very low, ſeemed to ſurround ſeveral high moun- 


that place, 


tains near the lake with a fog; and from ſome of the 
mountains, the fog roſe up as ſmoke from a kiln. We 
frequently ſaw little rivers falling into the lake; for 
vaſt numbers of theſe riſe in the neighbouring for- 
eſts. The ſhores are ſometimes rocky and ſometimes 
ſandy here, and indeed there are on the banks all 
ſorts of ſoils. Towards night, the mountains de- 
creaſed gradually: the lake was very clear, and we 
obſerved neither rocks nor ſhallows in it. Late at 
night the wind abated, and we anchored cloſe to the 
ore, where we ſpent the night. 4. 1 7 
July 29. This morning we proceeded with a fair 
wind. The place where we paſſed the night, was 
about half way to Fort St. John; for the diſtance of 
| om Fort St. Feen noms, Lake 
Champlain, is ' computed; to be forty-one French 
eg The Jake is — about ſix miles in breadth. 
The mountains were now out of fight, and the coun- 


try low, Ja and covered with trees. The vaſt 


number 
/ 4 nin inns AP 3, 
We frequently ſaw Indians in bark boats, near the 
ſhore, which, however, was hot inhabited; for the 


Indians came here only to catch ſturgeons, with which 


8E #41 
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the lake abounds,. and which we often. ſaw leaping 
vp into the air. * heſe Indians led the moſt ſingular 


Lale that can be imsgir 


* 
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rture, 
the governor „ wn us with all ſorts of proviſions for 


.. At one time of the 3 
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ey live upon the ſmall ſtore of maize beans, and 


„ e ee 1 e, which they have planted; at another periotl 
During the laſt war, there wus a vaſt number of ſol - of the year, their c 

diers quartered in this mill, becauſe they could from 
thence look a great way up the river, and obſerve 


1 | is fiſh, without®bread or any 
kind o ſauce; and again, 1n'a hard ſeaſon, they fe 
on the "fleſh of ſtags, roes, and beavers. © They en- 


joy, however, good' health and long life, and are 


more able to ſuſtain” hardineſs than other people. 
They ſing and dance, are joyful, and always content; 
and would not, ſor᷑ a great deal, exchange their man 
3 of life for that which the Europeans ſo much 

enn . | . 

When we were got ten miles from Fort St. John 
we ſaw ſeveral houſes on the weſtern ſide of the lake, 
in which the French had lived before the war, and 
which they then abandoned, as it was not ſafe to re- 
main in them, but now they were returned to them 
again. Theſe were the firſt houſes and ſettlements we 
ſaw, after we left Fort St. Frederick to ſail acroſs the 


There was formerly a fort, or rather a'redonbr here, 


on the eaſtern ſide of the lake, near the water-fide; 
all ſummer, between the forts St. and we were ſhewn the place where it ſtood, but it 


ies - continuall 
John and St. :Frederick. - During our ſtay here, we 


was then overgrown with trees. The French built 
it to prevent the incurſions of the Englith and the In- 
dians acroſs the Jake; and we were aſſured that many 
Frenchmen had been killed in theſe places. At the 


ſame time they told us, that they reckon fout women 


to one man in Canada, becauſe annually ſeveral 

Frenchmen are killed on their expeditions, which 

ee for _ ſake of trading with the In- 
mas; +7; 4 9 1 „ 

A wind- mill, built of ſtone, ſtands on the eaſt ſide 
of the lake, on a projecting piece of ground, from 
whence there is an extenſive proſpect. Some French- 
men have lived near it, but they left it when the war 
broke out, and they were not then returned to it. 
From this mill to Fort St. John is about eight miles; 
many of the cottages had been burnt down by the 
Indians. e ee 9Þ 65 fig LTP 

The yacht that we went in to St. John's, was the 
firſt that had been built here, for the ule of failing 
acroſs Lake Champlain; for, in former times, they 
made uſe of battoes to ſend proviſions acroſs the lake. 
The captain of the yacht was a Frenchman, born in 
this country. When he built it, he took the ſound- 
ings of the lake, in order to diſcover the true road be- 
tween Fort St. Frederick and Fort St. John. Oppo- 
ſite the wind-mill, the lake is about three fathoms 
deep, but it becomes more ſhallow the nearer you ap- 
proach Fort St. Ihn:. 8 

We now began to perceive houſes on the ſhore. 
again. The maſter had his cabin filled with the ſkins 
of otters, much of the ſize and colour as thoſe found 
in Europe. Theſe ſkins, as well as thoſe of ſeals, are 
here made uſe of to cover trunks, and ſometimes they 
are made into portmanteaus. - The ſeals are juſt the 
ſame as in Europe, and are in great plenty towards the 
mouth of the river. St. Laurence, 7 1 

The French, in their colonies, ſpend much more 
time in external worſhip, than either the Engliſh or 
Dutch ſettlers in the Britiſh colonies. The latter have 
neither morning nor evening prayer in the ſhips or 
yachts, and no difference is made between Sunday and 
other days. They never, or at leaſt very ſeldom, ſay 
grace at dinner, or at any other of their meals. On the 
contrary, the French have prayers every morning and 
evening on board their ſhipping, and on Sunday they 
have additional ſervices: they regularly, in their own 
way, ſay grace at their meals, and every one of them 
pray in private as ſoon as he gets up. At Fort St. 

rederick, all the ſoldiers aſſembled r for morn- 
ing and evening prayers: but ſtill there could be but 
little devotion in all this, ſeeing theſe prayers were 
read in Latin, which the ſoldiers did not underſtand. 
Here the lake becomes ſo narrow, that it is rather like 
a river, and the country on both ſides is flat, and co- 
vered with wood. We ſaw, at firſt, a fe ſeattered 
cottages along the ſhore; hut a little further, the coun- 
try is not only well inhabited, but it is alſo finely cul- 
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The lake was now ſo ſhallow in ſeveral places, that 


1 obliged to trace the Ma for the yacht, by 


Gunding the depth with branches of trees. In ſome! 
— 5 — — deep. In the even- 


ing, about ſun · ſet, we arrived at the fort of St. John; 


having” had 3 continual change of rain, ſun-ſhine, 


ind, and calm, all the aſternoon. ; T2 
| 3 St. John's is a wooden fort, which the 
French built, in 11.48, on the weſtern ſhore of the} 

thi "hamplain, cloſe to the water fide. | 
It was intended to cover: the country round about, | 
which they were then going to people; and to ſerve] 
as a magazine for —— and ammunition, which 
| r 


mouth of the lake 


were uſually ſent from Montreal to Fort St. Frede- 
rick, -becauſe they may go in yachts from hence to the 


| laſt mentioned place, which is impoſlible lower down, 


the water being ſo extremely ſhallow. | 
F Fhe ſituation is lo, and it lies in a very fandy 


ſoit ;. the country round about being covered with | 


wood. The fort here is called Chamblan, built in a 
quadrangular form, and ftands on a conſiderable ſpace 
of ground. In each bf the two corners, that look to- 
wards the river or lake, is a wooden building, four 
ſtories high; but the lower part is of ſtone, to the 


height of about a fathom and à half. In the build- [ 


ing is holes for cannon and other ſmall arms ; and 
in each of the other two corners, towards the country, 
are only wooden houſes, two ſtories high. | Theſe 
buildings were intended for the habitations of the ſol- 
diers, and for the better defence of the place, for there 
are poles two fathom and a half high between them: 
they are made of a tree called thuja, which is reckoned 


tme beſt wood for keeping from putrefaction; and in 


there were only a governor, a commiſſaty, 


on. The 
che ſoil is rich, and yet it is without inhabitants, ex- 


that reſpett is much preferable to fir. | | 
Lower down, the palliſadoes were double, one row 
being within the other. For the conveniency of the 
ſoldiers, a broad elevated pavement of ſtone, more 
chan two yards in height, was made in the inſide of 
the fort, all along the palliſadoes, with a ſort of ba- 
luſtrade. On this pavement che ſoldiers ng and 
fire through holes upon the enemy, without being ex- 
poſed — fins I the year 1748, two hundred 
men were in garriſon here; but while we were here, 
| a baker, and 
ſix ſoldiers, to take care of the fort, and to ſuperin- 
tend all the public works which were then carrying 
round the fort is extremely fertile; 


cept a ſew cottagers. Here are conſtantly; in ſum- 
mer, vaſt ſwarms of gnats, and theſe 1 are in 
ſuch prodigious numbers in the Woods round Fort 


St. John, that it is almoſt impoſſible to bear with 


them. The marſnhes and low countries contribute 
towards their increafing in ſuch numbers; but there 


is reaſon to believe, that when the woods are cut 


ing but 


our journey 


down, they will decreaſe. | | | 

The rattle-ſriake is never ſeen in this neighbour- 
hood, nor any way farther to the nor. Of all the 
ſnakes found in this country,” none are ſo pernicious 


as this ſpecies, and yet they never hurt any perſon, 
_ unleſs eros firft injured. | RY 


July 22. This evening ſome people arrived with 
horſes, from Prairie, in order to fetch us. The go- 
vernor had ſent for them at our defire, becauſe there 
were not yet any horſes near Fort St. John, there be- 
people ſettled neat it. 'Thoſe who had 
the command of the horſes, brought letters to the go- 


vernor general of Canada, intimating, that we had been 
ſtrongly recommended by the French court, and that 


we were to be ſupplied with every thing we wanted on 


our journey. At the ſame time two caſks of wine 


were ſent as a preſent to us, to be of ſervice to us on 


July 23. This: morning we ſet out on our journey 

0 from whence we intended to proceed to 
Montreal, by the way of the river St. Laurence, At 
ö Vor. N 


very troubleſome to us. 


At night we drank the kings of France 
and Sweden's healths, under a ſalute from the can- 
non of the fort, and to theſe we joined that of the go: | 

| | | IIrier againſt the Indians: without theſe | 
{ſeveral little kitehen and pleaſure gardens, but they had 
| few froit-trees in them. The rifing. grounds along 
che river are very inconfiderable here, ſo that little can 
firſt-we 18 along the ſhore, ſo that we had on our 

No. 73. | 1 


| 3 
right hand the river St. John. This is the flame of 
the mouth of Lake Champlain, which falls into the 
river St: Laurence, and is ſometimes called Champ- 
lain River. After we had travelled about a mile, we 
turned to the left from the ſhore. The country was 
always low, woody, and pretty wet, thougli it was in 


the midſt of ſummer, ſo that we found it diſſicult to 
| o forward. But it is to be obſerved, that Fort St: 


n was only built the ſummer before we-went there, 
ſo that it could not be ſuppoſed that the road could be 
in good order. Two hundred and fixty men were 
three months at work, in making this road, for which 
they were ſupported at the expence 'of government, 
and each received about a ſhilling a day. 1 

The country here is low and woody, and of courſe 
the reſidence of millions of gnats and flies, which were 
After we had travelled: about 
three miles, we came out of the woods, and the ground 


now dried up. From hence we had à very good prof- 


tance, we ſaw two very high mountains ning remark- 


Champlain. We could likewiſe, from hence, ſee the 
high mountains that ſtands near Montreal, and our 
road went on nearly in a ſtraight line. Soon after,” 
we got again upon wet and low grounds, and aſter that 
into a wood that confiſted chiefly of that ſort of fir 
which has argent or ſilver leaves. pro 

MWe found the ſoil, which we paſſed over this day, 
very rich and fertile, for there were few ftones or 
rocks. About four miles from Fort St. John, the 
country has a very different appearance. It is all cul- 
tivated; and a continual variety of fields, with excel- 


our view; but we ſaw no other forts of grain, The 
farms ſtood ſcattered, and each was ſurrontided by its 
own corn · fields and meadows; the houſes are built of 
wood, and very ſmall. Inſtead of moſs, which can- 
not be had here, they make uſe of clay to ſtop up the 
crevices in the walls : the roofs of the houſes are ver 
floping, and covered with ſtraw. The ſoil is : 
a few places there are ſome little hills. The proſpett 
is very fine from this part of the road, and, as hats Y 


fields were covered with corn, and they generally u 

ſummer wheat. Here the ground is very fertile, fo 
that there is no occafion for leaving it to lay fallow. 
The foreſts are pretty much cleared, and it is to be 


come ſcarce. N 4 14 

About dinner time we ſtopt at Prairie, ſituated 
on a riſing ground, near the river St. Laurence. We 
ſaid here this day, becauſe we intended 1o viſit every 
curioſity in the neighbourhood. 25 


Prairie is a ſmall village, on the eaſtern banks af 
treal, having that city north-weſt of it. All the coun- 
try round is quite flat, and has hardly any rifing 
grounds. On all fides are large corn · fields, meadows, 
and paſtures. On the weftern fide, the river St. Lau- 
rence paſſes by, and has here a breadth of above a 
mile. Moſt of the houſes are built of timber, with 
ſloping wooden roofs, and the crevices in the walls 
are ſtopt up with clay. There are ſome little huild- 
ings of ſtone, or of pieces of rock ſtone ; but theſe 
latter are generally uſed for the ornamental entabla- 
tures. - In the midft of the village is a pretty churc 

of ſtone, with a ſteeple at the weſt end of it, ferniſhed 
with bells. Before the door is a.croſs, together with 
a great deal more popiſh trumpery, to repeat all the 
ſufferings of var Saviour, EY EG od... 

The village is ſurrounded. with pallifadoes, from 
four yards to five in height, put up formerly as à bar- 
pallifadoes are 


bo ſaid of them. Tn this place there was a prieft who 
=> 00 ME is 366 5 15045654 35 £55 oil, 


ſeemed to have been formerly a marſh, which was 
pe& on all ſides: on our right hand, at a great diſ- 


ably above the reſt, and they were not far from Fort 


lent wheat, peaſe, and oats, preſented thetmſelves to 


being flat, and divided by ſeveral rivulets, only that in 


W 
could ſee, the country was well cultivated. All uk = 


feared that there will be a time When wood will be- 


the river St. Laurence, about four miles from Mon- 
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ley and maize are never ſeen.! ob oh 
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„% TRAVELS THRNOVORAMEAI0 A. 


gel as chaplain, and captain he aſſuwedalie name] of e men, and trembled, or5un,aboutjrfo/that the art 
of governor; - The corn · fields round the place are ex- af taming them has not hitherto, been found out. 


tenſive, and ſown with ſummer wheat; but rye, bar⸗ . that wn Gag CAROL 


_ s the ſouth-eaſt of this place is a great fall of the 


river St. Laurence, and it. makes ſuch a noiſe, that it is 


heard at a conſiderable diſtance. When the water, in peopled, it will be more ealy to tame theſe cattle, and 
ſpring, increaſes in the river, on account of the ice, 
Which then beging to diſſolve, it ſometimes riſes ſo 
Sigh as to overflow a great part of the fields; and in- 
lead of fertilizing, them, as the Nile does the lands in 


vii a ſmall iſland, called Magdalene. It lies in the 


1 — 


Egypt, by its inundations, it does hem much da- 


mage, by carrying away a vaſt number of ſeeds and] 


Toots. Thoſe inundations oblige the people to take 
their cattle a great way off, becauſe the water covers a 


great tract of land; but bappily, it never ſtays on it 


July 27. All this day we were peſtered with: the 
| houſe flies, and yet we were told that they were not 


com 
been 


but this ſeems al 


people every day, yet. they retained their native. fero- 


above two or three days. The cauſe of theſe inun- 


_ *dations is generally owing to the ſtopping of the cur- 


tent of the river, on account of the vaſt quantities of 


ice that are half diſſolved in it. e Oban 
+ July 24. This morning we went in battoes to 


Montreal, upon the river St. Laurence; where we 
found. the ſtream: very rapid, but not deep: on our 
arrival there, we found a crowd of people at the gate 
of the town. where we were to paſs through. They 
were very deſirous of ſeeing us, becauſe they were in- 
formed that ſome Swedes were come to town; people 
of whom they had heard ſomething, but whom they 
ad never ſeen; andy we were aſſured by every body. 
that we were the. firſt Swedes that had eyer been at 
Montreal. As ſoon as we were landed, the governor 
of the town ſent a captain to us, who deſired we would 


? 


follow him to the governor's houſe, Where we would 
be kindly received. | | 


£33 


0 171 in the country, at Jeaſt that they had not 

o for many years. The Indians are all of opi- 
nion, that theſe flies came firſt over from Europe; 
ether improbable. They main- 
tain, that all ſorts of flies, which are only inſects, are 


wool. His hide was not very thick; and, in gene- 


ral, they do not reckon them ſo valuable as the ſkins 
of bears. In winter, they are ſpread on the floors to 


e feet warm; and ſome of theſe wild cattle have 
E 


fine wool as good as that of ſheep. They make 
ſtockings, cloth, gloves, and other pieces of worſted 
work of it; which looks as well as if they were made 
of the beſt ſheep's wool: and the Indians employ it 
for ſeveral uſes. Theſe wild cattle are, in general, 


ſtronger than the European ones; but their horns: 


are ſhort, and cloſe to their head. Theſe, and ſeveral 
other qualities, which they have in common with, and 
in greater perfection than the tame cattle, have in- 


duced ſome to endeavour to tame them; by which 


means they would have received the advantages ariſing 


from their 'hair, and, on. account of their ſuperior, 
Wich this view, ſome Save gat young wild calves,, 
and brought them up in Canada, and in ſeveral other 
places of North America, but they commonly died in 
three or four years; and although they were ſeen, by 


city, and Were as ravengus as ever; they, Have con- 


* 
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though the ſummers; are very hot even in thoſe cli- 
mates. They hink, that when this country is better 


that afterwards. they will become quite familiar to 
chem. 77ͤ ⁵ Fig mil 400 

July 28. This morning we went, in conſequence 
of an invitation we had received from the governor to 


river St. Laurence, directly oppoſite to the town, on 
the eaſtern ſide. The governor had here a very neat 
houſe, though it was not large; but there Was 4 


fine garden, and a court yard. The river. paſſes be. 


tween the town and this iſland, and is very rapid: 
Near the town, it is deep enough for yachts; but to- 
wards Ihe iſland, it grows mare-ſhallow ;-ſo that they 
are obliged. to puſh the boats forwards with poles. 
There was. a mill on the iſland, turned by the mere 
force of the ſtream, without an additional mill- dam. 


to the governor's; houſe. We; received fuch agreeable 
news as are always pleaſing to perſons. endued with 
virtuous Wend n ſporialiy ſuch as are traveling 

through the world. The firſt news we received, was 
that the governor's ſon, who had been five years in 
France, was ſafely returned to Canada; and the ſe- 
cond, that he had brought with him the roy: I patent, 


8 appointed his father governor of Monucal, as 


well as the countey belonging to itt. 
July 30. This day we paſſed through many groves 
of plumb- trees, which grew in abundance on the hills, 


and very near to the riyulets which flowed from the 
mountains, They were ſo loaded with fruit, that the 
boughs were bent down with the weight. The fruit 
was not yet ripe, hut when it comes to that ſtate of 
perfection, it 8 

{quently happens that preſerves are made of it; but theſe 


a red colour and a fine taſte. It fre- 


other places. 


ri 


which comes in about that time. During his reſi- 
dence in Montreal he lives in the caſtle, as it is called, 
which is a large houſe, built of ſtone, but it has no- 
thing at all elegant in it. All the houſes in Canada 
ſtand ſeparate from each other, and, according to the 
Roman Catholic cuſtom, they have croſſes fixed for 
their boundaries. Moſt of the croſſes are fixed up by 
the road ſide, and they are generally made of wood, 
being about five or fix yards high; and they are de- 
ſigned to excite ſome fort of devotion in the people. 
Moſt of theſe croſſes. convey ideas of a ſuperſtitious 
nature, but, we ſhall not infiſt on that at preſent. _ 
All this day the dy way exhibited a moſt; agreeable 
appearance, and the ſine ſtate of its cultivation added 
to, the. beauty of the ſcene. Although the diſtance 


” on 


from Montreal to Quebec is near two hundred miles, 
8 d, on n+ of their ſuperior yet the Whole looks like one continued village, for 
. be enabled to employ them in agriculture. the farn 

chat their 
{them to a 


the farm houſes, are ſo nearly ſituated, to each other, 
e e join together; and this enables 
em 
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ever; they. Have con: I ſenis the traveller with à view of all che villages.as he 
hy, pricked up, their ears at the Gghy I) Nils al "m2 
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About half an hour after ſeven, we left this ple - 
ſant place, and within two hours after we returned 


them mble with more eaſe when an enemy ap- 
{proaches to diſturb. them. The proſpect is ex- 
tr 5 beautiful, when the river goes on in a ſtraight 
line tor. two or three miles together, becauſe it pre- 
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FP RAVE LS THROUGH AUE RICA 
An che women in the country, without exception, and ſome of them were ęrected in à very neat man- 
| Kt noob E Their jackets are 3 All the ſimall ſtreams, or rivulets, running into 
mort, and ſd are their petticvats, 'which ſcarce reach the river St. Laurence, were on both ſides weil in- 
down: to the middle of their legs; and they have habited, and the iſlands in the river were in the ſame 
ctoſſes hanging en their breaſts. 1 $14 e 
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are very laborious; but ſtill we found ſome of them [| © 1 hey have a very peculiar method of catching fiſh 
; uns ddicted to the vanity of goſſipping as the here, 5 wo 1 is not CIR in any other 
Gropcans. When the girls are employed within part of the world. I hey place hedges along the ſhore, 
e FH HA ntl finging love - ſongs; but made of wilted oziers, 10 eloſe that no fiſi can get 
in this there is nothing extraordinary, becauſe” the ge For _ ay r OC me 
e takes place in all other nations. places Where" the water runs off during the ebb, 2 
rm tory — hen the huſband receiyes a viſit A. r. 3 ee Ae this 3 
om à parſon of the pariſſi, his wife ſtands behind jj hey place ieveral wheels, or fiſh- traps, in the form 
arr oy to do tlie . of the table; but in of: ee e, dee perk They are placed 
F en ladies are more diftinguithed; and would upright, and are about a yard high, and two feet and 
eilig affinme" ar equal, af not 2 ſuperior /powet 10 Ja balf ee be, en ke eee 
their huſbands, When they go abroad, they wear eutranee or tRE-MINCS, m twigs; and ſometimes 
long cloaks;” Which cover all their other-cloaths; of varn, in ee. oy ane Oppolite/to this en- 
and ore either grey brown, of Blue, The men ſorite- [| trance, on ibe other fide: the wheel, looking to- 
times tee 155 ther! when they go out" in the wards the lower part of the river, is another entrance 
rain; and the — n of concealing e -en K ene of — 9 
their d4-fpabille under their cloakæ e min g,; wo deep, and two broad. 
W pi ur ſaw wind-mills near the farmers, Near each of the wheels is a hedge leading to the long 
and they were generally built of ſtone, with a foof 'of [| hedge; and making an angle with it. This lattet 
boards, which, together with its fliers, could be hedge 1 order to lead the fiſn into the traps; 
rare the wind occonally.”- The brewd ofthe [and 3 plated on ute of the long ge which 
tiver was not always equal, for fo | was two | 3 | & river.” When 
miles,” and in ner places not above A quarter of a ; the: fiſh; particularly the 'cels, come up the river, and 
mile. The ſhore was ſometimes high and ſteep; and * water . mo ow 1 go down again, 
ſometimes low or floping. o . -··· m — 
At three o'clock this ede we paſſed bot 3 2 r jp ee OE of 
river, which comes from lake Champlain, and falls Doarcs,” at the tof ol Which there is a hole with a 
into the river St. Laurence, and towards the middle 7 ie rags the fiſh can be taken out. 
bf it is an iſland. The yachts which go between] Auguſt 5. is morning we continued our jour- 
„ CHE. — paſt wo TT "fide 4 [ my ia 1 the 8 en mer, bn from 
| iſland, becauſe it is deeper there; but ſome of n anne "Or ine more the lame 
them paſſes the north-weſt fide,” becauſe it is nearer; I as yelterday, being in ſome places ſteep, and in others 
Beſides this iſland, _ w_ — — 51 — and B 5 end ode 
all of them are inhabited. Somewhat further, on ot blac te, is much uſed in this 
both ſides of the river, the country is uninhabired; county. YER! TUE rent 2001 ot 
becauſe it is ſo Tow aß to be overflowed at different The ſhores of the river grow more' ſloping the 
ſeulvivs — . year. N Ea N 9 | 2 we came to 8 2 „ to the mer fab the 
H Pa de Pier is 2 part o tlie river St. aurence, | igh mountains appeared. bout two miles from 
which was here ſo broad, that we could hardly ſee || Quebec the river becomes very narrow, the ſhores 
any thing but {ky and water before us. Prom tlie] being within a muſket- ſbot of each other. The 
middle of the lake, as it is called, we ſaw ſome high [j country on both fides was ſloping, covered with 
mountains towards the weſt, which appeared above 2 3 ſmall rocks adjoining to the 
the woods. Here were no houſes within fight of the f ſhore. About four o'clock in the afternbon” we ar 
lake on either fide, becauſe the land is rather too low ; || rived at Quebec, much fatigued; and in great want 
and in the ſpring ſeaſon” the water riſes fo high, that of reſt. I he city does not appear till one is cloſe to 
they may go by water within the ineloſures. How Jit, the proſpet᷑t being intercepted by a high moun- 
ever 1 forne _ . — — apts morn tain to oy —_ pert p40 s _ fortifications 
the grounds are higher, rms are cloſe together. || appear at a confiderable diſtance, being firuated on the 
We ſaw no iſlands in che lake this afternoon, but] ſame mountain. 4 h e 
next morning we inet with ſeveral! Late in the As ſoon as the ſoldiers who were with us ſaw 
evening we left lake St. Pierre, and rowed up a little Quebec, they called out, that all thoſe who had never 
nver, in order to go to a houſe where 'we could || been there before ſhould be ducked, if they did not 
lodge. Having rowed about” an Engliſh mile, - we [| pay ſomething to releaſe themſelves. This cuſtom 
found the river inhabited on both ſides,” and we paſſed [| even the governor general of Canada is obliged to ſub- 
_ — — in a gras per op 4 e een oh _ oe ng his ** 3 Montreal. fo 1 15 
uguſt 3. At five o in the morning we Me did not defire, when we came in t of this 
out again, and firſt rowed down the little — till II town, to be exempted from complying with the cuſ- 
need TTT 
rent downwards. After we had g way, enables them nd a merry evening on their. 
we perceived a high chain of mountains towards the arrival at Quebec, after their troubleſome Abeur, BER, 
north-weſt; - which were very much elevated above] Immediately after our arrival, the officer, who had 
the low flat country. The north-weſt- ſhore of the || accompanied us from Montreal, conducted us to the 
lake was now Very cloſely” inhabited, but on the || lodgings of the deputy governor, the marquis La 
louth-eaſt fide we ſaw no houſes, and only a country Galiſſonniere, 'a nobleman of eminent qualities, who 
covered with woods, which is ſometimes faid to be || behaved towards us with extraordinary goodneſs, dur- 
under water; but behind it are a great number of ing the time we ſtaid in the country. He had already 
farms. Towards the end of the lake, the river went || ordered ſome apartments to be got ready for us, and 
into its prope bounds again, being not above a mile |} took care to provide us with every thing we wanted; 
and a half broad, and afterwards we found it grow- [| befides honouring us ſo far as to invite us every da 
ing ſtillmarrower. HE" On pal oo ee ele; BY ao bis tables This good-nature, and unmerited gene; 
Auguſt 4. As ſoon as it was day- light, we ſet out || rofity was continued to us all the time ye remained 
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for Quebec, and found the country well inhabited I] in that place. e ee 
along the banks of the river; but in many places the Auguſt 6. Quebec lies on the weſtern ſhort of the 
woods prevented us from ſeeing the houſes. As we [| river St. Laurence, cloſe to the Water's edge; on 4 
| proceeded along, we ſaw ſeveral churches built of ſtone; rock, and bounded on the eaſt by another brauch of 
3232 N 75 . ; 2 1 ; bs g that er 


8 
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that river, called St. Charles. The falt water never 
comes up to the town, and therefore the inhabitants [| li 
- can make uſe of the water of the river for their 
| kitchens. All accounts agree, that notwithſtanding 
the rapidity of this'river, yet it continues frozen over 
during the winter; und {6 ſtrong; that carriages can 
go over it. It has happened frequently, that when 
the river has been open in May, there are ſach cold 
nights that it freezes again, and will bear walking 
over. This is a clear proof of the intenſeneſs of the 
. froſt here, which continues fix months in the year. 
- Auguſt 7. Ginſeng, a plant brought originally 
from China, flouriſhes in many parts of Canada 
It flowers in May, and has berries ripe in Auguſt. 
The natives uſe - theſe berries: for the cure of aſthmas, 
and they believe that the root promotes fertility in 
women. They have no traces of letters in this coun | 
try, nor any remains of books, by which we might 
bo enabled to learn ſome particulars concerning their 
hiſtory ; and this may ſerve to ſhew, that there 1s: 
no truſting to any accounts of nations, handed damn 
by tradition, before the uſe of letters were known. 
Some few years before we came to Canada, the 
French governor gave Mr. Verandier an order to go 
from Canada, with a number of people, acroſs North 
America to the South Sea, to examine how far thoſe 
two' places are diſtant from each other; and find out 
what advantages might ariſe to Canada, or Louifiana, 
by a communication with that ocean. They ſet out 
on horſeback from Montreal, and went as much due 
weſt as they could, on account of the lakes, rivers, 
| and mountains, which fell in their way. As they 
came far into the country, beyond many nations, they 
| | ſometimes met with large tracks-of land, free from 
| 8 wood, but covered with a kind of tall graſs. Many 
| i ol theſe fields were every where covered with furrows, 
as if they had been ploughed formerly. | Jour Saviour on the croſs, coarſely daubed over, 
It js to be obſerved, that the natives which now] A bed, with curtains W bed cloaths, a little 
inhabit North America, could not cultivate the land II narrow deſk, and. a chair or two, is the whole ſur- 
in this manner, becauſe they never made uſe of horſes, [| niture of a; cell. They have no fires in winter, fo 
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niards on that coaſt, and ſometimes with the Eng. 
at Hudſon's-Bay;. Some of theſe. Indians had 
houſes made of eartii ſome of them were dreſſed in 
the ſling cok, wild beaſts, but the greater part were 
Haked. 9 5 0 E 
All thoſe who. had made long jotrnies in Canada 
to the ſouth, but chiefly. weſtward, agreed, that there 
were many great plains deſtitute of trees, where the 
land was furrowed. as if it had been plouglied. In 
what manner this happened, no one knows; fot the 
corn fields of a great village, or town of the Indians, 
are only. a few: acres. in extent 4, whereas thoſe fur- 
rowed plains, are frequently two or three days journey 
in length, except now- and - then a ſmall ſmooth ſpot; 
and here and there ſome, tifing grounds. 1 
Auguſt 8. This morning we vided the largeſt 
nunnery in Quebec, , Men are prohibited from viſit. 
ing it under very ſevere penalties, except in ſome 
rooms divided by iron rails, where the men and wo- 
men that do not belong to the convent ſtand with- 
out, and the nung Within the rails, and converſe 
with each other. However, the governor procured 
leave from the biſhop. for us to viſit. the inſide, to 
view the conſtruction of the building. The biſhop 
alone has the power of granting this privilege, aul 
it ie very ſparingly complied with. The royal phy. 
ſician and ſurgeon are, however, at liberty to go in 
as | often as they pleaſe. We firſt ſaw the hoſpital, 
4 then, noon, the convent, which forms a part 
CI La io | We e 
It is a large building of ſtone, three ſtories hi 
divided in the inſide — long galleries, on Woch f. : 
of Which are cells, balls, and rooms. The cells of 
the nuns are in the higheſt ſtory, on both fides of 
the -pllery; bot they are ſmall, not painted in the 
inſide, but hung with paper pictures of ſaints, and 


28 5 
ar. * 


oxen, ploughs, or any inſtruments of huſbandry: nor 


had they ever ſeen a plough before the Europeans 
came to them. In two or three places, at a conſider- 
| ng. from each other; our travellers met with 

im 
dren in a rock ; but theſe ſeemed to be natural when 


preon of the feet of grown people and chil- 


that the nuns are obliged to lay in the cold cells. 
On the gallery is a ſtove, which is heated in winter, 
and as all the rooms are left open, ſome warmth can, 
by this means, come into them. In the middle ſtory 
are rooms, where they paſs the day together. One 
of theſe is the room where they work, which is 


they came far to the weſt, where they believed no 
Europeans had ever been. They found in 2 Here we found them at their needle - work, embroi- 
in the woods, and again on a large plain, great pillars {| dering. gilding, and making flowers of ſilk, which 
of ſtone, leaning againſt each other. Theſe pillars [ſore a great ſimilarity to the natural ones. In a 
conſiſted of one fingle ſtone each, and the Frenchmen word, they were all employed in ſuch works as wers 
believed that they had been erected by men. At laſt {| ſuitable to ladies of their rank in life. As we were 
they found a very large ſtone, like a pillar, and in it I proteſtants, we lamented to ſee ſo many young ladies 
a ſmaller ſtone was fixed, which was covered on both II conſined up as priſoners, merely from motives of groſs 
fides with unknown charaQters.' This ſtone they took ¶ ſuperſtition, and deprived of thoſe comforts which give 
off from the large one, and carried it to Canada along life and pleaſure; to ſociety, | - | 


large, ſinely painted, and adorned with an iron\ſtove. 
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with them, from whence it was ſent over to France, 

but what became of it afterwards does not ar, 
Several jeſuits, who have ſeen. and handled the ſtone 
in Canada, unanimouſly affirm, that the letters on it 
- are — with 19: deer oy b _ _ 8 
withſtanding the queſtions the zh people 

the inhabitants on the South Sea coaſt, concerning 
the time when, and the perſons. by whom the pillars 
had been erected ? what their traditions. and ſenti - 
ments were concerning them ? who had wrote the 
characters? what was meant by them? what kind of 
letters they were? in what language they were written! 
and other wg 1 ; yet they could never get the leaſt 

lication, 

things as the French themſelves : all that they could 
ſay. was, that theſe ſtones had been there time im- 
memorial. i] ON: 3 6560 
The places where the pillars ſtood were above one 
houſand miles weſt of Montreal. The chief inten- 
tion of this journey was not attained on this occaſion, 
for the Indians were at war among themſelves. Among 
the beſt aud moſt} weſterly Indians they met with, 
they heard that the South Sea was but a few 
jautney off; that the Indians often traded with the 


* 


e Indians being as ignorant of thoſe 


amd dry their linen. 


In another ball, they aſſembled to hold their meet : 
ings for: converſation. together, but ſuch as were in- 
diſpoſed. had rooms for themſelves. © The novices are 
inſtructed in another apartment; and they have a 
dining-room, with tables on both ſides. hen they 
dine, all are ſilent, except one of the oldeſt, who 
goes into a reading-deſk, and reads ſome paſſages out 
of a book, containing anecdotes relating to the ſaints, 
During dinner, as well as at their other meals, they 
on that ſide of the table which is next the wall; and 
almoſt in every large room is a gilt table, on which 
art placed candles, with the picture of our Saviour 

onibacrelsinc fnf dl i he I T 
On one fide of the convent is the church, and 
near it a large gallery, divided by rails, ſo that the 
nuns can only look into it, In this gallery they re- 
main during divine ſervice; and the prieſt is in a part 
of the church, where the nuns receive his ſacerdotal 
robes through a hole, for they are not allowed to go 
into the veſtry,' nor to be in the ſame room with the 
prieſt. There are ſtill ſeveral, other rooms and halls 
here for different uſes, and the ground floor is for 
the kitchen. In the — they keep their corn, 
on 


fe 
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and their diſhes are as elegant as at the moſt ſplendid: 
feaſts, In this ſpacious building we did not ſec a 


u the outſide, almoſt round the whole building. 
—— nuns are allowed to take the air. The 

rofpe& from the convent is very fine on every ſide : 

the rivers, the fields, and the meadows out of town 
| ar to great advantage, and heighten the beauty 
of the ſcene even beyond deſcription, On one fide 
of the convent is à large garden, in which the nuns 
are at liberty to walk about, and it is ſarrounded with 
a high wall. There is plenty of fruit in it, the whole 
being the property of the convent. This convent 
contained about fifty nuns, ſome of them young, but 
the greater part were ſuch as had been advanced in 


years, ſeveral of whom were the widows of ſuch 


flicers who had been killed. | Ty 

ey are not allowed to take the veil till they 
have ſerved a noviciate of two or three years, in order 
to try whether they will be conſtant. During the 
whole of that time it is in their power to leave the 
convent if they pleaſe, or if the monaſtic life does 
not agree with their inclinations. ' But as ſoon as 
they are received among the nuns, and have made 
their vows, they are obliged to continue in the con- 


vent for life; and if at any time they ſhould diſcover: 


intention to make an elopement, they are locked 
— in a dungeon. This is horrid — or a but 
what will ſuperſtition not do? it rides triumphant 
over the natural rights of all the children of Adam; 
it keeps thouſands off from intellectual knowledge, 
and drives them to things that are diſhonourable to 
them as human beings, and unbecoming their cha- 
racters as Chriſtians. 
The nuns of this convent never go further from it 
than to the hoſpital, which is juſt beſide it, and even 
makes a part of it. They go there to attend the ſick, 
and take care of them. We were told here, that few 
of the nuns take the veil till they had loſt all hopes 
of getting huſbands ; but we anſwered, that ladies 
would take their paſſions along with them. Nor is 
it poffible for them to diveſt themſelves of thoſe paſ- 
fions: and although they may 75 on a very chearful 
countenance within the walls of a convent, yet their 
minds may be uneaſy and diſtreſſed. 


Ho oft the ſmiling brow of joy 
A ſick' ning heart conceals ! | 
And through the cloyſter's dark receſs. 
Invading ſorrow ſteals. 


Auguſt 10. This day we dined with the jeſuits, 
many of whom we found to be men of conſiderable 
attainments in the literary world. We waited on 
them in conſequence of an invitation ſent. us by their 
preſident. - We found their convent built in a very 
regular form, and had more the appearance of a palace 
than of a houſe for prieſts to reſide in. It conſiſts 
ol, ftone ; is three ſtories high, excluſive of the garret, 
covered with ſlates, and built in a ſquare form, with 
a large court, Its ſize is ſuch, that three hundred 
families can reſide in it, though there were not above 
twenty jeſuits there at that time. Sometimes there 
is a much greater number of them, eſpecially when 
thoſe return who have been ſent as mifhonaries into 
the country. There are walls: along the fides of the 
ſquare in every ſtory, on both fides of which are 

either cells, halls, or other apartments, for the prieſts. 
Every thing is very well regulated, and the jeſuits 
are accommodated in a very handſome manner. On 
the outſide is their college, which is on two fides 


| furrounded with large orchards, and kitchen gardens, 


in which they have fine walks, part of the trees being 
the remains of the foreſt which ſtood here before the 

rench occupied it. | | 

They have beſides planted a vaſt number of fruit- 
trees, and the garden is ſtocked with all forts of plants 
for the uſe of the kitchen. The jeſuits dine together 
in a great hall, and tables are placed along the walls, 
with ſeats between them. Near one of the walls is 
a pulpit, where one of the fathers reads a religious 
book, while the others are at their megls : but while 
ve were there, this ceremony was omitted, the time 
| —_ allotted for converſation. They live very well, 
Vor. II. No. 74. | = 
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ſingle woman, for all are fathers or. brothers; the 
latter of which are young men, who ate to be brought 


up jeſuits. I hree young gentlemen ſerve at table, or 


no common ſervants are admitted. 

Auguſt 11. This morning we took à walk out 
of town, in order to ſee a nunnery, at a ſmall diſtance 
from Quebec, This convent, which is built moſt 


magnificently of ſtone, lies in a pleaſant ſpot, ſor- 


rounded with corn-fields, meadows, and woods: from 
whence Quebec, and the river St. Laurence, may be 
ſeen., The biſhop, at the deſite of the governor, 
permitted us to viſit this convent, which is à favour 


ſeldom granted. The abbeſs led us through all the 


apartments, accompanied by ſeyeral of the nung. 
Moſt of the nuns here are of noble families, and one 
was the daughter of a governor. Many of them wers 
old, but we likewiſe ſaw ſome young ones, who had 
a very fine 
lite than thoſe in the other nunnery we had viſited, 
ut their cells, or rooms, were the ſame, only that 
they had ſome additional furniture, the beds being all 
—_ with blue curtains. | 
here are, however, no ſtoves in any of their 
cells, but the public halls, in which they muſt have 
ſtoves. Here is a ſchool as well as a nunnery, and 
the people of faſhion ſend their children to be educated 
in at. The convent at a diſtance looks like a palace; 
and we were told that it was founded by a biſhop, who 
hes buried in the church, 

We dined with a venerable old father, who officiated 
here as prieſt. * were all prepared by the 
nuns, and they were as numerous and various as on 
the tables of great men. There were likewiſe ſeveral 
ſorts of wine, together with every thing that could 
make the dinner a ſource of entertainment. The re- 
venues of this convent are ſaid to be conſiderable, 
which is not to be wondered at, when we conſider 
the ſuperſtition of the people. At the top of the 
building is 2 ſmall ſteeple, with a bell, to call the 
nuns together to prayer; and upon the whole, the 
ſituation is the moſt agreeable that can be imagined. 
From this place to Quebec there is a fine walk, ſur- 
rounded with tall trees, which, forming villas in dif- 
ferent places, preſent the travellers with a variety of 


objeQs, equally agreeable, chearful, variegated, and 


Au 12. This day, in the afternoon, we went 
into the country, to ſpend two days in collecting 
plants, and to take an attentive view of every thing 
we ſaw. In order to proceed the better, the governor- 
22 ſent a ſort of Indian to attend us. This 

ndian was the ſon of an Engliſhman, but had been 
taken priſoner by the ſavages ory £457 before, when 
he was only a boy, and adopted 

to their cuſtom, in room of one of their relations, 
killed by the enemies. From that time he had con- 
ſtantly ſtaid with them, had become a Roman ca- 
tholic, and married an Indian woman. He dreſſed 
like an Indian, and, beſides their language, he ſpoke 
both Engliſh and French. | þ 
In the wars between the Engliſh and French in 
this country, the Indians made many priſoners of 


both ſexes, whom they adopted and married to ſome 


of their own people. Thus the Indians in Canada 


are in blood much mixed with the Europeans, which 
is the reaſon why they live on ſuch friendly terms 
together. It is likewiſe remarkable, that a great part 
f the priſoners whom they had taken, during the 
war, and incorporated with their nation, eſpecially 
the young people, did not chooſe” to return to their 
native country, though their parents and neareſt re- 
lations came to them, and endeavoured to perſuade 
them to do it. The licentious life lived by the In- 
dians pleaſed them better than the auſterity of the 
European nations; for they dreſſed like them, and in 
their manners and cuſtoms conformed to all the prac- 
tices of the country. It was therefore difficult for us 


to diſtinguiſh them, except by their colour, which 
IO 25 18 


rance. They ſeemed to be more 


y them, according 
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is ſomewhat whiter-than that of the Indians. There 


is, on the contrary, ſcarce an example of an Indian's 
adopting the European cuſtoms, except ſuch as have 
been taken priſoners in the wars while they were 


VW 5 | 
The lands which we paſſed over, were every where | 


laid out in corn-fields, meadows, or paſtures. ' Almoſt 
all around us, the proſpect preſented to our view 


farms and farm-houſes, with fine cultivated fields. A 


little from the town, the land riſes higher and higher, 


conſiſting as it were of terraces one above another. 
The riſing grounds are, however, pretty ſmooth, 
chiefly without ſtone, and covered with rich mould; 


under that is the black lime ſtate which is ſo com- 
mon hexreabouts, and is much eſteemed. All the hills 
ate cultivated, and ſome are adorned with fine 
Churches, houſes, and corn- fields. The meadows 
are commonly in the vallies, though we frequently 
found ſome on eminences. From one of theſe hills 
we had a moſt delightful proſpect; Quebec appeared 
very plain to the eaſtward, and the river St. Laurence 
"could likewiſe be ſeen; On the ſouth- eaſt ſide of the 
river appears a large chain of mountains, running, 
generally, parallel to it, though many miles diſtant 
. TrOm it. | | 
Io the weſt again, at ſome diſtance from the riſing 
grounds where we were, the hills changed into a very 
Jong chain of high mountains, lying very cloſe to each 
other, and running parallel to the river, that is nearl 
from ſouth to north. Theſe high mountains confilt 
of a grey rock ſtone, very nearly reſembling that of 
the ſlates. The houſes in the country are built pro- 
*miſcuouſly of wood or ſtone; for we did not find that 
they had many bricks: the houſes are ſeldom above 
one ſtory high, and in every room is either a chimney 
or ſtove, and ſometimes both. The ſmoke from the 
ſtoves is conveyed up the Chimney by an iron pipe, 
but in ſummer they are removed. N 
This evening we arrived at Lorette, where we 
lodged with the Jeſuits. 3 | 46s 
-Avguſt 13. In the morning, we continued our 
journey through the woods to the high mountains, in 
. -order to diſcover ſome ſcarce plants, with other cu- 
rioſities; but we could not find any except what were 
common in Europe. At night we returned to Lo- 
rette, but brought nothing with us of any impor- 


1 


- Auguſt 14. Lorette is a village three miles to the 
_ weſtward of Quebec, inhabited, *chiefly, by Indians of 
the Huron nation, converted to the Roman Catholic 
religion. The village lies near a little river, which 
falls over a rock, making a prodigious noiſe, ' and 
turns ſeveral mills. The natives uſed to have plain 
huts, but the 3 ar have taught them to build their 
houſes in the French faſhion. In each houſe are two 
rooms, one for the bed - chamber, and the other for the 

kitchen. They have a ſmall oven, covered at the top 
with an iron plate. Their beds are near the wall, and 

they put no other cloathing on them than thoſe which 
they are dreſſed in: their other furniture and utenſils 
are equally wretched. Here is a fine church, with a 
ſteeple and bell, and the ſteeple is raiſed high, co- 
vered with tin plates. Divine ſervice is as regularly 


performed here as in any of the other Roman Ca- 


-tholic churches: and we were pleaſed with ſeeing the 

alacrity of the Indians, eſpecially of the women, and 
hearing their good voices, when they ſung all forts of 

hymns in their own language. e 5 
Theſe converted Indians retain the cuſtom of dreſſ- 


ing hke their anceſtors, but ſome of the men dreſs like 


the French. It is certain that theſe Indians, upon 
their converſion, make a vow to God never to drink 


any ſorts of ſtrong liquors, fo that we ſeldom found 


any of them intoxicated. We often lamented that 
this was not equally attended to by the ſavage Indians; 
who, in conſequence of drinking ſtrong liquors, which 
they purchaſe from the Europeans, are frequently 
driven to ſuch a ſtate of madneſs that they murder 
each other, nay, frequently their neareſt and deareſt 
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This day we returned to Quebec, making wia: 
obſervations we could by the way, relating to botany, 
Auguſt 15. The day before our arrival; the new 
governor-general from France landed at *Quebec'; 
but it e, late, he did not make his public entrance 
till the next day. He had left France on the ſecond of 


| Jane, but could not reach Quebec till this day, on 


account of the great difficulties that ſhips meet with in 
ng through the ſands at the mouth of the river 
t. Laurence. The ſhips cannot venture to go up 
without a fair wind, being forced to run into many 
bendings; and frequently in a very narrow channel. 
This day was a feſtival,” in honour of the aſcenſion of 
the Virgin Mary, which is celebrated in all Roman 
Catholic countries. This day was, accordingly, doubly 
remarkable, both on account of the holiday, and the 
arrival of the new governor-general, who is always 
eee, with great pomp, as he repreſents the kings 
on. en die en | . 
About eight o'clock in the morning, the chief peo- 
le in the town aſſembled at the houſe of Mr. de 
Vaudreuil, who had lately been appointed governor 
of Three Rivers, and lived in the lower town. 
Thither came; likewiſe, the Marquis de la Galiſſon- 
niere, who had, till now, been governor- general, but 
was about to ſail to France, as ſoon as an opportunity 
offered for that purpoſe. He was accompanied by ail 
the principal officers belonging to the government; 
and we were invited to be preſent at the proceſſion. 
At half an hour after eight, the new governor- 
general went from the ſhip into a barge covered with 
red cloth, upon which a ſignal with cannon was given 
from the ramparts, for all the bells in the town to be 
ſer a ringing. - All the people of diſtinftion went down 
to the ſhore to ſalute the governor, who, on alighting 
from the barge, was received by the marquis de la 
Galiſſonniere. After they had ſaluted each other, the 
new governor of the province was addreſſed by the 
commandant in a very elegant ſpeech, which he an- 
ſwered courteouſly, when all the cannon on the ram- 


| parts gave a general ſalute, The whole ſtreet, up to 


the cathedral, was lined with men in arms, chiefly 
drawn out from among the burgeſſes. The governor- 
general then walked towards the cathedral, drefſed in 

a ſuit of ſcarlet, trimmed with gold. His ſervants 


| went before him, in green, carrying fire-arms on their 


ſhoulders. On his arrival at the cathedral, he was re- 


| ceived by the biſhop of Canada, with all his clergy, aſ- 


ſembled for that purpoſe.” The biſhop was dreſſed in 
his pontifical robes, and had a gilded mitre on his 


head, with a croſier of maſſy ſilver in his hand; fo 
that, in the eyes of the vulgar, he made a moſt dig- 


nified and ſplendid appearance. 


After the biſhop had addreſſed a ſhort ſpeech to the 


governor- general, a prieſt brought a filver crucifix, on 


a long ſtick, to be kiſſed by his excellency; and two 
prieſts walked on each fide, with lighted tapers in their 
hands. The biſhop and prieſts then walked up to the 
choir, followed by the ſervants of the governor- gene- 
ral, with their hats on, and arms on their ſhoulders. 
At laſt came the governor-general and his ſuite, fol- 


* 


lowed by a vaſt crowd of people. . 
At the entrance into the choir, the new governor- 
general, and the marquis de la Galiffonniere, ſtopped 
before a chair covered with red cloth, and ſtood there 
during the whole time of the celebration of mals, 
which the biſhop performed himſelf, From the 
church he went to the palace, where he was waited 
upon by all the people of reſpe& in the town. All 
the religious orders waited upon him at the ſame time, 
to N their joy on his happy arrival. A grand en- 
tertainment was prepared, and it laſted longer than 
we imagined it would have done. TS er 
The name of the new governor-general was the 
marquis de la Jonquiere, about ſixty years of age, and 
rather tall of ſtature. He had fought a naval battle 
with the Engliſh, but was obliged to ſubmit to their 
ſuperior courage. On this occaſion, he was wounded 
by a ball, which entered at one fide of his ſhoulder and 


| came out at the other. He was very complaiſant, but 


1 knew 
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knen hom to preſerve his dignity when he conferred a 


_—_— 17. This day we went to ſee the nunnery 
of the Urſulines, which is diſpoſed nearly in the ſame 
manner as the two other nunneries. It is ſituated in 
the town, and has 4 fine church; and the nuns are 
renowned for their N 
than any others. he men are not te go into this 
monaſtery without the ſpecial leave of the biſnop; but 

' we obtained leave through the intereſt of the governor. 
On our arrival, we were received by the abbeſs, who 

was attended by a great number of nuns, and for the 
moſt part old ones. We ſaw the church, and, it be- 
ing Sunday, we found ſome men on every ſide of it 
kneeling by themſelves, and ſaying their prayers. As 
ſoon as we came into the chureh, the abbeſs and the 
nuns dropt on their knees ; and, although we were 
Proteſtants, : we followed their example. We then 
went to the entrance of the chapel, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, where they all fell on their knees again. 
We afterwards ſaw. the kitchen, the dining-hall, and 
the apartment they work in, which is large and fine. 
They do all ſorts of neat work there, ſuch as colour- 
ing prints, drawing fine artificial flowers; and em- 
broidery, which they perform with great art, and it is 
much eſteemed by all thoſe who purchaſe it. | 
The dining-hall is diſpoſed in the fame; manner as 
in the other two monaſteries. Under the tables are 
ſmall drawers for each nun, to keep her napkin, knife 
and fork in, together with other neceſſaries: their cells 
are ſmall, and each nun has one for herſelf. . The 
walls are not painted; but a little bed, a table with a 
drawer, a crucifix with pictures of ſaints on it, and 
a chair, conſtitutes the whole furniture of a cell. We 
were then led into a room full of young ladies, about 
twelve years old, who, before that age, had been ſent 
thither by their parents, to be inſtructed in every thing 
neceſſary to complete their education. They were 
permitted to viſit their relations once a day, but they 
were not to be above an hour abſent. When they 

have finiſhed their education, they return home to 
heir parents again, without having any connection 
with what is commonly called a religious life. 

Near the monaſtery is a fine garden, which is ſur- 
rounded with a high wall: it belongs to this ſociety, 
and is ſtocked with all ſorts of fruit trees and vege- 
tables, for the uſe of the kitchen. When the nuns 
are at work, or during dinner, every thing is filent in 
the rooms, unleſs it happens that ſome one of them 
reads to the others; but after dinner, they have leave 
to take a walk for an hour or two in the garden, or to 
divert themſelves within doors. After we had feen 
every thing remarkable here, we took our leave and 

Auguſt 21. This day ſeveral deputies came from the 
Indian nations, to preſent their compliments to the 

overnor-general, and they were diſtinguiſhed by the 
following names: Hurons, Mikmaks, and Anies, 
the laſt of which are a nation of the Iroquois, and 
allies of the Engliſh ; they were taken priſoners in the 
wars. : 

The Hurons are ſome of the ſame Indians with 
thoſe who live at Lorette, and have received the Chriſ- 
tian religion. They are tall, robuſt people; well 
- ſhaped, and of a copper colour. They have ſhort 
black hair, which is ſhaved on the forehead, from one 
ear to the other, and none of them wear hats or caps; 
ſome have ear- rings, and others not; many of them 
have their faces painted all over with vermillion, but 
others have only ftrokes of it on the forehead and near 
the ears. Red is the colour they chiefly make uſe of in 
painting themſelves, but we 8 ſaw ſome of 
them who daubed their faces over with a black colour. 
Many of them have figures on the face, and on the 


whole body, which are ſtained into the ſkin, ſo as to 


be indelible: theſe figures are commonly black. 
Some have the figure of a ſnake painted on each cheek, 
ſome have ſeveral croſſes, ſome an arrow, others the 
ſun, or any thing their imagination leads them to. 


They hays each figures likewiſe an their breaſt, 


jety, becauſe they go leſs abroad | 


| 


{figures at all; ſo that in all thol 


body, but ſome have no 
e cuſtoms, we foun 


a flriking reſemblance between them and the eaſtern. 


thighs, and other parts of the 


Europeans. 


Wich relped to their dreſs, they wear a ſhirt, which! | 
is either white or checked, or a ſhaggy piece of cloth; _ 


which is either blue or white, with a blue or red 


ftripe below; this they always carry over their ſnoul- 


them hangs their WD po 
d 


who had hair a little curled. 


| 


ders, or let it hang down, in which caſe they wrap it 
round their middle. Round their necks they have a 
ſtring of violet wampums, . with little white wampums 
between them. Theſe wampums are ſmall, of the 
figure of oblong pearls, and made of the ſhells which 
the Engliſh call clams. At the end of the wampum- 
ſtrings, many of the Indians wear a piece of French 
coin, with the king's picture on their breaſts. Others 
have a large ſhell on their breaſts, of a fine white co- 
lour, which they ſet a great value upon, and it is fold 


ia” Hans 7 1 e 7 = 
They all have their breaſts uncovered, and before 
| uch, made of the ſkin of 
a wild beaſt, and the hair fide turned outward. Their 
ſhoes are made of ſkins, and are much like the ſandals 
of the antients. Inſtead of ſtockings, they wrap their 
legs in pieces of blue cloth, much in the ſame manner. 


[as is practiſed by the Ruſſian boors. 


The Mikmaks are dreſſed like the Hurons, but 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by their long ſtrait hair, of a 
jetty black colour. Almoſt all the Indians have ftrait. 
black hair; however, we ſometimes met with ſome 
In general, they are not 
ſo tall as the Hurons, but their hair is moſtly longer. 
Their language is different from that of the Hurohs, 
and for that reaſon there is an interpreter. 

The Anies are the third ſort of Indians here, and 
they have ſomething cruel in their looks, but their 
drels is the ſame as that of the other Indians. They 
wear pieces of tin between the hair, which lies on the 
neck. Each Indian has a tobacco- pipe of grey lime 
ſtone, which is blackened afterwards, and has a long 
tube of wood. There were no Indian women preſent 
at this interview. As ſoon as the governor- general 
came in, and was ſeated, in order to ſpeak with them, 
the Mikmaks ſat down on the ground, in the ſame 
manner as Laplanders, but the other Indians ſat on 
chairs. | | | 

There is no printing-preſs in Canada, but there 
was one formerly here, and now their books are 
brought from France. They pretended that printing 
ſhould not be permitted here, leſt it ſhould encourage 
the publication of libels againſt religion and govern- 
ment. But the true reaſon ſeems to * the poverty of 
the country, as no printer could put off a ſufficient 
number of books, by which he could procure a ſub- 
ſiſtence; and another reaſon may be, that France may 
have the profits ariſing from the exportation of books. 

The meals here, are in many reſpects different 
from thoſe of the inhabitants in the Engliſh pro- 
vinces. This, perhaps, depends upon the difference 
of cuſtom, taſte, and religion, between the two na- 
tions. They eat three meals a day, viz. breakfaſt, 
dinner, and ſupper; they breakfaſt commonly between 
ſeven and eight, for the French here riſe very early, 
and the governor-general can be ſpoke with at ſeven 
o'clock, which is the time when he has his levee. 
Some of the men dip a piece of bread in brandy, and 
eat it; others take a dram of brandy,. and eat a bit of 
bread after it. Chocolate is very common for break- 
faſt, and many of the ladies drank coffee: ſome eat 
no breakfaſt at all. We never ſaw any tea, becauſe, 
as we imagined, they could not. get it without pur- 
chafing it from the Engliſh, which would be laying 
the money out of their own country: a principle that 
all ſound politicians will attend to. | 

Dinner is exactly at one, and people of quality have 
always a variety of diſhes, to which they invite ſtran- 
gers. The loaves are oval, baked of wheat flour, and 
for each perſon they put a plate, napkin, ſpoon, and 
fork: ſometimes, they likewiſe give knives, but th 
are generally omitted, all the ladies and . 
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as at dinner. 


%. 


from whence theſe naked hills could take fo many 


in it: then follows freſh meat, of various birds, both 


0 rays and Satur 
to the 


good diſh. Sometimes they put who 
he table, and every body th 


the crofs. Immediately after dinner, they drink a diſh} 
of coffee, without cream. Supper is always between 


dogs to carry water out 
a great many dogs drawing carts loaded with water, 

which they had brought from thence. They had neat 
| harneſs, like horſes, and bits in their mouths, with a 


pair of dogs; and theſe creatures go much ſwifter than 
one would imagine. A middle ſized dog is ſufficient 


ther 
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being provided with their own knives - The ſpoons | 
and forks are of filver, and the plates of delft ware. 
The meal begins with a ſoup, and à gbod deal of bread | 


boiled and roaſted, with poultry, game, fricaſces, ra- 
gouts. They commonly drink red tlaret at dinner, 
mixed with water; and ſpruce” beer is likewiſe muth [| 
in uſe : the ladies drink wine and water mixed toge- 
ther. After dinner, the fruits and fweetmeats are 
ſerved up, which are bf many different kinds; ſome 
of which are brought from Europe! cheeſe is like- 
wiſe a part of the deſert ;' and fo is milk, which they 
eat ſweetened with . d 5 e . 
ays they eat no flefh, according 

omiſh ritual, but they know how to guard 
againſt hunger. On thoſe days they boil all ſorts of 
vegetables, with fruits, fiſh, eggs, #nd milk, prepared 
in various ways. They cut cticumbers itito {lices, 
and eat them with cream, which ey reckon a very 
cucumbers on 

| dy that likes them takes one, 
who peels and flices it, and dips the flices into the ſalt, 
eating them like radiſhes. ry hen abound here, and 
are always caten with ſugar. © They never put any 
ſugar into wine or brandy, ſo that they are not ſo vo- 
luptuous as many of the Europeans. They fay no 
grace before or after meals, but only make the fign of 


ſeven and eight o'clock, and the diſhes are the ſame 


Auguſt 23. In many places hereaboots they uſe their 


| the Tivers, and this day we faw 


barrel in the cart. The dogs were directed by a boy, who 
ran behind the cart; and as ſoon as they came up to 
the river, they jumped in of their own accord. When 
the barrels were filled; the dogs drtw their burthen u 
the hill to the place whete it was wanted; each of thoſe 
animals knowing the houſes they*came from. Some-| 
times they put but one dog before the water-carts, 
which are made ſmall on purpoſe. The dogs are not 
very ys, being commonly of the fize of our farmers 
dogs. The boys that attend them have great whips, 
with which they make them go on occaſionally, and 
we have ſeen them frequently carry, not only water, 
but even wood, and other neceſſaries of life. | 
In winter, in Canada, it is cuſtomary for travellers 
to put dogs before their fledges, to carry their cloaths ; 
55 this is practiſed by the poor rages in winter, 
who, while thoſe animals are drawing the cart, go on 
foot themſelves. | Almoſt all the wood, which the 
porer ſort of people bring out of the woods, is 
drought home by dogs, who have, therefore, pro- 
cured the name of horſes. They commonly place a 
pair of dogs before each load of wood; and we fre- 
quently ſaw ſome neat ſledges, made for the uſe of the 
ladies, to ride on in winters, and they are drawn by a 


to draw a. fingle perſon when the roads were good. 
We were told, by old people, that horſes were ſcarce 
here, in their youth, and that almoſt all the land car- 


4 


riage was then effected by dogs. at tte 
Auguſt 25. The high hills, to the north of the 
town, abbund with ſprings, and thoſe hills conſiſt 
moſtly of black ſlate. They are pretty ſteep, fo that 
it Is difficult to get to the top. Theil perpendicular 
height is about twenty-four yards, and their ſummits 
are covered with trees, with a thick cruſt of earth 
laying on the lime-flates, and are employed for corn- 
fields and paſtures. ' It ſeems, therefore, inconceivable 


running ſprings, which, in ſome places, guſh out of 


like torrents. 


1 


All the horſes in Canada are ſtrong, well made, 


. 


ſwift, as tall as the horſes in Europe, and improved of -nati u d n | ; 
on a breed brought over from France. The inhabi- Sid and they were remarkably poor, in conſequence = 
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| fore the other into their carts, whi 


| ſhort of food in winter. 


bitants have the practice of docking the tails of their 
horſes ; which is rather an act of cruelty, as they can« 
not defend theimſelves againſt the ſwarin of gnats which 
conſtantly infeſt them. They put the horſes one be- 
my ; 48 has probably. 
 oceafioned the docking of their tails, as the horſes be- 
fore would, by their tails, hurt the eyes of thoſe who 


| went behind. The goyernor-general, and a few more 


of the officers here, have their coaches in the Eu- 


ropean manner, but the lower order of the people 


make uſe of covered waggons. It is a general com- 
plairit, that the country people begin to keep too 
many horſes, by which many of the cows are kept 
The cows liave likewiſe been imported from France, 
and are of the ſize of the common cows in Europe. 
Every body agreed that the cattle, which were pro- 
duced from the French breed, did not come up to the 
original. This they aſcribe to the cold climate in 
winter, during which they are obliged to put their 
cattle into ſtables, and give them what food they can 
procure. © "Moſt of the cows have horns, but we fre- 
quently faw ſome without them. This is a phæno- 
menon in nature that we are not able to account for. 
A cow without horns is reckoned an unheard of 
curioſity in Penſylvania, 'becaaſe they are ſeldom 
found. The beef and veal at Quebec is reckoned far 
ſaperior to that at Montreal. Some look upon the 
falty paſtures below Quebec as the cauſe of the dif- 
ference. In Canada the oxen draw with the horns; 
but in the Engliſh colonies they draw with their we- 
thers, as horſes do. The'cows vary in colour ; how- 
ever, moſt of them are either red or black. ; 
Every countryman commonly keeps a few ſheep, 


which fupply him with as much wool as he wants to 
clothe himſelf and his family with; but the better ſort 
of cloaths are brought from France. The ſheep de- 
generate here, after they are brought from Prance, 
and their progeny ſtill more ſo; and this is aſcribed _ 
to the want of food in winter. We ſaw. no goats in 
Canada, and we were aſſured there were none. We 
ſaw but few in the Engliſh colonies, and only in their 
towns, where they are kept on account of ſome of 
their ſick people, who drink their milk by the advice 
of their phyſicians. The harrows are triangular, to 
of the ſides being fix feet, and the other four feet long. 
The teeth, and every other part of the harrows are of 
wood. The teeth are about five inches long, and 


| at about the ſame diſtance from each other. 


The proſpect of the country, about a mile ſouth 
of Quebec, is extremely fine. The country is ſteep 
towards the river, and then begins to grow higher, 
In many places it is naturally divided into terraces, 
from whence there are very extenſive proſpedts. To 
the weſt are the hills, which extended the proſpect ſo 
far as it is connected with the river; but in the in- 
termediate fpace are many well cultivated fields. The 
proſpects are delightful, the meadows are pleaſant, 
the paſtures preſent agreeable objects to the eye, and 
there are corn-fields, covered with wheat and barley. 
Several fine houſes and farms are interſperſed all over 
the country, and none are ever to be found together. 
The dwelling houſe is commonly built of black lime- 
ſlates, and generally white-wathed on the outhide. 
Many rivulets and brooks run down the high grounds; 
above theſe the high mountains he, and they con- 
ſiſt entirely of the black lime- ſlates, that ſhiver in 
pieces in the open air. On the lime; ſlates lies a mould 
of two or three feet in depth, and the ſoil in the corn- 
fields is always mixed with little pieces of the lime- 
ſlate. All the rivulets cut their bed deep into the 
ground, ſo that their ſhores are commonly of lime- 
ſlates. A dark grey lime-ſtone is frequently found 
here, which, when broken, has a fulphureous ſmell. 
We ſpent ſeveral days in viewing the countty, and 
in collecting natural curiofities ; but we found that 
the common people in the country were both _—_ 

and poor. They were ignorant of all thoſe beauties 
of nature which daily preſented themſelves to our 
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of 4lie-oppretÞ | 
| government of France. I ay 
_ Avguſt ag. By deſire of the governor-general, we 
ſet out this day to viſit what they call a filver mine, 
nmeat the bay of St. Paul's. We were glad to embrace 
chis opportunity, as we had the advantage of ſeeing 
ſome parts of the country we had not viſited before. 
Early in the morning we went on board a boat, and 
ded den the river St. Laurence, accompanied 
* ſeveral French gentlemeh. The ꝓtoſpect from 
the river near Quebec is very lively. The town lies 
very high; and all the churches, with the other public 
buildings, are ſo fituated, as to make them have ſome- 
thing of a conſpicuous air. The ſhips on the river 
below einbelliſn the proſpect on that fide; and the 
wder magazine, which ſtands at the ſummit of the 
mountain on which the town is built, towers above 
All the buildings in that part, Which riſes above the | 
extremity of the walls. 43246 5 1 
The country we paſſed, afforded a no leſs charming 
ut. The river St. Laurence flows nearly from 
ſouth to weft here; on both ſides of it are cultivated 
fields, but more on the weft fide than on the eaſt: 
the hills, on both ſides, are ſteep and high. A num- 
ber of hills ſeparated from each other, large fields 
which looked white from the corn with which they 
were covered, and excellent woods, made the country 
appear pleaſant. Now-and-then we ſaw a church 
built of tone, and, in ſeveral places brooks fell from 
the hills into the river. Where the brooks are confi- 
derable, they have made faw-mills and water-mills. © | 
After rowing about fix miles, we came to the ifland 
of Orleans, ſituated in the middle of the river St. Lau- 
rence, and has very ſteep and woody ſhores. Here 
are ſome places without trees, which have farm-houſes 
almoſt cloſe to the ſhore. The iſland itſelf is well 
cultivated, and nothing but fine houſes of ſtone, large 
corn- fields, meadows, parting woods of fir- trees, and 
other natural curioſities, are to he ſeen. | 
Me went into that branch of the river which flows 
on the welt fide of the iſle of Orleans, it being the 
ſhorteſt. It is about half a mile broad, but large veſ- 
ſels eannot get up it, on account of the ſand-banks 
which lie here, near the projecting points of land; 
and on account of the ſhallowneſs of the water, with 
the rocks and ſtones at the bottom. The ſhores, on 
both ſides, ſtill kept the ſame appearatice as before: 
on the weſt fide, or on the continent, the hills have 
vaſt quantities of ſlate, which ſeems to be in greater 
pow in Canada than ih any other patt of the world. 
n the weſt fide of the river is a church, called St. 
Anne, cloſe to the ſhore: This church is remarkable, 
beeauſe the ſhips from France and other parts, as ſoon 
as they are got ſo far up the river St. Laurence as to 
get fight of it, give a general diſcharge of their artil- 
lery, or a ſign of joy that they have paſſed all dangers 
in the river. VE! | 
About two o'clock in the afterti66n, the tide began 
to flow up the river; and the wind being likewiſe 
againſt us, we could not proceed any farther till the 
tide began to ebb. We, therefore, took up our lodg- 
ings in a great farm-houſe, belonging to the prieſts of 
Quebec, near which is a fine church, called St. Joa- 
chim. We were exceedingly well received here, and ſo 
ate all Europeins ; for the whole country around be- 
longs to the prieſts, and it is well known that the 
 Romiſk ones are; for the moſt part, agen pron Here 
We found two prieſts, and a number of young boys, | 
whom they were inſtructing in reading, writing, and 
Latin, moft of them being affigned for the prieſt's of- 
fice. The ſtrong eaſterly winds obliged us to lay all 
night at this farm-houſe, where all endeavours were uſed 
by the landlord, his wife, and ſervants, to make our 
time agreeable, by furniſhing us with all thoſe neceſ- 
ſaries our ſituation required. TT 
Auguſt 30. This morning we continued our jour- 
ney in ſpite of the wind, which was very violent 
againſt us, The water in the river begins to get a 
brackiſh taſte when' the tide is higheſt, and the farther 


nion they laboured under from the-arbi- 
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one goes down the ſalter it becomes. The bay of 
Vor, II. No. 74. | | 
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St. Paul's is a ſmall pariſh, but well inhabited. It 
is in a plain near the banks of the river, and behind 
the plain are vaſt high mountains. All the farms are 


1 at ſome diſtance from each other; and they told us, 


that the church was the firſt founded in Canada; which 
ſeems to be confirmed by its bad architecture, and 
want of ornaments; for the walls are formed of pieces 


of timber, erected at about two feet diſtance from 
each other, ' ſupporting the roof : between theſe pieces 


of timber they have made the walls of linie-ſlate, and 
the roof is flat. The church has no ſteeple, but a 
bell fixed above the roof in the open air. 
Auguſt 31. We reſted ourſelves during the fore - 
noon, and in the afternoon we went ſtill lower down 
the river St. Laurence, to the place where we were 
told there were ſilver or lead mines; but upon the 
ſtricteſt enquiry it appeared, that the mine conſiſted 
of nothing more than ſlate. Late at night we arrived 
at the laſt village, towards the extremity of the pro- 


| vince of Canada. This village has a little ſhore near 
the ſide of the river. . | 


September 1. There was a woman with child in 
this village, who was now in the fifty-ninth year of 
her age. She had not had the catamenia during 
eighteen years. In 1748 the got the ſmall-pox, and 
now ſhe was very big : ſhe ſaid ſhe was very well, and 


| could feel the motion of the foetus. Her huſband 


was alive; and this being a moſt extraordinary cafe, 
ſhe was brought to Mr. Gaulthies, the ſurgeon who 
accompanied us in our journey, and had ſome private 
converſation with him. | e 

At half an hour after ſeven we went down the river, 


and found vaſt mountains-on each fide; and here 


were a great number of ſmall iſlands. In 1663 there 
was a moſt dreadful earthquake hete, which diſcom- 


poſed the bed of the river, and has torn up ſeveral 


of the iſlands. Many bills tumbled down, and a 


great part of the corn-hields, on the loweſt hills, were 


deſtroyed. About noon we arrived at Geeſe Cape, fo 
called from the vaſt number of wild geeſe conſtantly 
found near it. tg ; EI 

September. 4. The mountains hereabouts were 
covered with a very chick fog this day, ſomewhat 
reſembling the ſmoke of a coal-pit, when on fire. 
Many of theſe mountains are amazingly high ; and we 
alked ſeveral intelligent perſons here, whether the ſnow 


lay on them all the year? but were anſwered, that 
it never did; which may in ſome meaſure account | 


for the vaſt oyerflowing of the rivers in Canada. 
September 5. Early this morning we ſet out on 

our return to Qu 

noon, notwithſtanding the heavy rain and thunder 


incommoded us. At that time we were juſt at Petite 


Riviere; and the tide beginning to ebb, it was im- 
poſſible for us to get up againſt it, ſo that we reſolved 
to ſtay all night on ſhore. Petite Riviere is a ſmall 
village on the weſtern ſide of the river St. Laurence, 
and lies on a little rivulet, from whence it takes its 
name. The houſes are built of ſtone, and are occu- 
pied over the country. Here is likewiſe a pretty 


church built of ſtone, and the architecture is far from 


being contemptible, for it is in many parts well con⸗ 
ſtructed, though not in all. 5 8 
The river St. Laurence entirely cuts off a piece of 
land on the eaſt fide of the village, ſo that the inha⸗ 
bitants fear they will, in a ſhort time, loſe all the 
land they poſſeſs here, which indeed is not much.” 
One thing we temarked here was, that moſt of the 
houſes were full of children, which may in ſome 
2 account for the ſolution of a problem in 
hiſtory. | $5 | 
It has been often wondered how the northern na- 
tions, from the beginning of the fourth till the latter 
end of the ſixth century, could fend out almoſt in- 
numerable ſwarms of prope to take poſſeſſion of the 
ſouthern provinces of Europe, of ſome parts of Afia 
and Africa, and to eftabliſh ſovereignties on the 


rains of the Roman empire. The reaſon was neither 


more nor leſs than this: that the people live in a 
ſober we, manner, Let us go into the moſt northern 
100 N extremities 


gebec, and continued our journey till 
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the river, which gave the fall a grander appearance: 


„ 


874 
extremities of the world, and you will find that few 
children die a natural death. But let us turn our eyes 
to capital cities, and we ſhall find that but few, com- 

ratively ſpeaking, live. Vigour, exerciſe; and ſo- 
_ briety, procures life in the exterior parts of king- 
doms; luxury, drunkenneſs, idleneſs, debauchery, and 
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| principles be ever ſo oppoſite to civil and religious 


a thouſand other cauſes, ſow the ſeeds of diſeaſes in | 


great cities. But this by way of digrefſion. 
September 6. Nothing extraordinary happened to 
us this day, except that we ſaw a vaſt number of cels, 


the quantities of eels is, the greater 1s likewiſe the 
number of porpoiſes ; which are caught in the follow- | 


can lay hold of. The inhabitants, therefore, of this 
place, ſtick little twigs or branches with leaves, into 
the river, in a curve line or arch, the ends of which 
look towards the ſhore, but ſtand at ſome little diſ- 
tance from it, leaving a paſſage there. The branches 
ſtood about two feet diſtant from each other, and 
when the porpoiſes come among them, perceiving the 
ruſtling the water makes with the leaves, they dare 
not venture to proceed, fearing leſt there ſnould be a 


ſnare or trap, and endeavour to go back. Mean | 


while, the water has receded ſo much, that in going 
back they light upon one of the ends of the arch, 
whoſe moving leaves frighten them again. In this 
confuſion, they ſwim backwards and forwards, till 
the water is entirely ebbed off, and they lay on the 
bottom, where the inhabitants kill them. Theſe crea- 
tures are of great ſervice to the people, becauſe they 
produce a large quantity of train oil. | 
September 7. Nothing worthy of notice happened 
to us this day, only that we took a view of the banks 
of the river, and found them well cultivated. Here 
were trees of various ſorts growing, and, upon the 
whole, it was extremely agreeable. In the evening, 
we went to view the fall of Montmorenci, which 1s 
one of the higheſt I ever ſaw. It is in a river whoſe 
breadth is not very conſiderable, and falls over the 
ſteep ſide of a hill, conſiſting entirely of black ſlate. 
The fall is at the bottom of a little creek of a river, 
and both ſides of the river conſiſt of that ſlate- The 
rain of the preceding day had increaſed the. waters of 


the breadth of the fall is about ten or twelve yards, and 
its perpendicular height about one hundred and ten. 
At the bottom of the fall there is always a great fog 
of vapours ſpreading about the water, which is reſolved 
Into them by the violence of the fall. This fog oc- 
caſions an almoſt perpetual rain here, which is more 
or leſs heavy, in proportion to its diſtance from the 
fall. We thought to have gone near, to take a proper 
view of it, but within twelve yards of the-fall, a ſud- 
den guſt of wind blew a thick fog upon us, which, in 
leſs than a minute, had wet us as thoroughly as if we 
had been at the bottom of the river: we therefore 
turned away as faſt as we could. The noiſe of the fall 
is heard at the diſtance of fix miles, and has ſomething 
in it very awful. This evening we arrived at Que- 
bec, but were much fatigued. . 
September 8. We ſpent this day in obſerving ſeve- 

ral other things concerning the manners of the people 
in Quebec, which are the more ſingular, becauſe they 
are compoſed of a mixture of French and Indians. 
Some of the gentry. make uſe of ice cellars to keep 
- the beer cold during the ſummer, and likewiſe to keep 
their meat freſh, Theſe ice cellars are commonly 
built of ſtone, under the houſe, and the walls are co- 
vered with boards, becauſe the ice is more eaſily con- 
ſumed by ſtones. In winter, they put in a large quan- 
tity of ſnow, which is trodden down by their feet, 
and then covered with water; they then open the cel- 
lar holes and doors, to admit the cold; and, in ſum- 
mer, it is cuſtomary to put a piece of ice into what- 
ever liquor they chuſe to drinkx. | 

All the ſalt made uſe of here is imported from 
France; for, although they could make good falt here, 
yet they are not permitted, for the French keep the 


* 


trade to themſelves. We continued at Quebec during 
the remainder of this year, amuſing ourſelves partiy 
by irſqquiring into the natural productions of the coun- 
try, and partly in converſation with the jeſuits, who 
are commonly men of knowledge, let their political 


with a fair wind, the governor-general having or- 
dered one of the king's boats to attend us, with ſeven 
and porpoiſes which feed upon them. The greater men, who were to conduct us to Montreal. The 
middle of the boat was covered with blue cloth, under 
which we were ſecured from the rain. . 

ing manner: when the tide ebbs in the river, the por- 
poiſes commonly go down, catching all the eels they 


1 liſh 


Mr. Carver had been many years in the ſervice of 


| try, by exploring thoſe extenſive regions that had been 


liberty. REAL; | | 
As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, we left Quebec 


Though many nations imitate the French cuſtoms, 
yet we obſerved, on the contrary, that the French in 
Canada in many reſpects follow the cuſtoms of the 
Indians, with whom they converſe every day; they 
make uſe of the tobacco- pipes, ſhoes, garters, and 
girdles of the Indians: they exactly follow the In- 
dian way of making war; they mix the ſame things 
with their tobacco; they make uſe of the Indian 
bark boots, and uſe them in the Indian way, wrap- 
ping ſeveral ſquare pieces round their feet inſtead of 
ſhoes. When one comes into the houſe of a Canada 
peaſant or farmer, he gets up, takes his hat off to 
the ſtranger, defires him to fit down, puts his own - 
hat on, and fits down again; the gentlemen and ladies, 
as well as the pooreſt peaſants and their wives, are 
called Monſieur and Madame; the peaſants, as well as 
their wives, wear ſhoes which conſiſt of a: piece of 
wood hollowed out, and are made almoſt like ſlippers, 
Their boys and the old peaſants themſelves wear theit 
hair behind in queue, and moſt of them wear red wool- 
len caps at home, and ſometimes on their journies. 
The ſervants prepare moſt of their diſnes of milk, 
for they ſeldom uſe any butter; and when they do, it 
is far from being ſo good as that made by the Eng- 


January 9. This afternoon we ſaw. three re- 
markable old people, one of them was a prieſt named 
father Joſeph Aubany, who had been fifty years 
among the Indians; he returned to Quebec to renew 
his vows, and ſeemed as healthy as in his youth. 
The other two were our landlord and his wife, both 
eighty years of age, and they had been married forty 
one years. The year before, at the end of the fiftieth 
year after their marriage, they went to church to return 
thanks to God for all the mercies they had received 
from him 5 were quite well content and happy ; 
the old man ſaid he was at Quebec when the Engliſh 
befieged it in 1690, and that the biſhop went up and 
down the ſtreets dreſſed in his pontifical habits, and a 
{word in his hand, in order.to ſtimulate the ardour 
of the. people. N | 
This old man faid, he thought the winters were 
much - colder than former If, and that there likewiſe 
fell a greater quantity of ſnow ; he could remember 
the time when vegetables were killed by the froſt 
about Midſummer ; and he aſſured us, that the ſum- 
mers were warmer now than they had been formerly. 
About thirty years before, the ſeverity of the froſt had 
killed a vaſt number of birds, but the old man could 
not remember the particulars. | - 
Such are the particulars of this . account given us 
of North America by Mr. Kalms, who has been al- 
lowed in every part to be a man of underſtanding. He 
was much attached to the ſtudy of botany, like all the 
reſt of countrymen; but the gentleman and the ſcho- 
lar can be ſeen in the whole. His travels are modern 
and entertaining, but we ſhall now proceed to ſome 
more. modern accounts, by gentlemen who are alive 
at preſent. _ _ 553 


Great Britain, and during the laſt war he command- 
ed a company of Provincials: the opportunity he had 
of ſeeing the country while in real action ſerved only 
to ſtimulate his curioſity to viſit the more interior 
parts : his whole view was, to do ſervice to his coun- 
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and the ee pa 
h ntleman's v 

decrous of promsting tbe good of his fellow-fubjetts. | 
This gentleman, in June 1756, ſet out from Boſe. 
ton; and proceeded by che 


t of curioſity, 


Huron and 1, and nt from Boſton 
2 00 thtee hundred miles: this being the ut- 


termoſt of the Britiſh factories towards the welt.” He 
and his company conſidered it as the moſt convenient 


from whence they might begin their intended progrefs, 


and enter at once into regions that had not hitherto] . | | anity 
Il in thoſe people, whom we may perhaps very properly 
| call ſavages. ic 


been viſited by Europeans. 
; de Tbey res e which in their 
language ſignifies a- tortoiſe; to be a ſtrong fort, and 
uſually defended by a garriſon of one hundred men; 
it contains only little more than thirty houſes, moſt 
of which are for the principal officers. + There are 


likewiſe ſeveral traders reſiding here, all within the 


fortifications; / and theſe 
the Indian nations. | 
During the laſt war, 
rior took their fort by 


carry on à fort of traffic with 
Fe i 6 5. +4 FRE 1 barre 1 


Pontiac, a celebrated Indian war- 
ſurprize, but undoubtedly he 

had received inſtructions from the French, whoſe 
| Intereſt he had always been in. Theſe ſavages, with- 
out any appearance of: hoſtile eas rogers. 
the fort in-a body, and began to play at feat-ball for 
they are ſo cunning, that they always coal their 
real intentions. Some of the Engliſh officers ſtood 
looking at them, without ſuſpecting any thing, when 
one of the ſavages ſtruck the ball over the wall of the 
fort; this they repeated ſeveral times, and then ſeeing 
nothing to oppoſe them, they ruſhed. paſt the centinel 
and took polleſſion of the fort without oppoſition: 
. they took all. the people priſoners, and carried them 
as An as Montreal, where they were all ranſomed, and 
then the fort was given unto the Engliſn. 
On the zd of September they left the fort in com- 


them with the goods which were neceſſary to give away 
as preſents to the Indian chiefs, who are at all times 
ſo avaricious, that a traveller is in danger of having a 
hatchet 
ſomething. _ 
tuated on the ſouthern extremity. of the lake Mu 
but is now called by the: Engliſh the Great Bay. 


they arrived at was fort La Bay, ſi- 


This 


fort is a poor pitiful place, and a handful. of men} 


could at any time take poſſeſſion of it. Mr. Carver 


and his company ſtaid only one night at this place, 


| 


where they were viſited by ſome of the Indian chiets, 
to whom, they. made preſents of ſpirituous liquora, 


with which they made themſelves. merry, and all join- 


ed in a dance that laſted the greateſt part of the night. 
In the morning, hen they embarked, the eldeſt of the 
Indian chiefs fell down on his knees, and offered up a 
prayer, that his great ſpirit would be with them and 


preſerve them from danger; and he continued pray- 


ing on his knees till they were out of ſight. 


On the Green Bay is a fort, but it is only à poor | 
Place, and not capable of making any defence. Near 
the borders of the lake grow a great number of 


ſand cherries, which are not leſs remarkable for their 
manner of growth, than for their exquiſite flavour. 
They grow upon a ſmall ſhcub not — four, ſeet 
high, the boughs of which are ſo. loaded, that they 


lie in cluſters on the ſand:: as they grow only on the | 


ſand, the warmth of which probably contributes to 
bring them to ſo much perfection, they are called by 
the French ſand cherries. They are not in general ſo 
large as the cherries in England, but they are reckoned 
the beſt. for keeping in ſpirits... Near this place is 


found a kind of willow, which the French call red | | | 
The inhabitants of the neighbourhood of this river 


wood; and its bark, when only a year old, is of a ſcar- 
et colour, and appears very beautiful; but as it grows 
Older, it changes into a mixture of green and red, 

The bark of this wood, when ſcraped from the trges, 
is mixed with tobacco, and ſmoaked 9 the Indians. 
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: way of Albany and-Nia- | 
gata to Michillimackinac, a fort ſituated between the 
8 Muhigan, and diſtant from Boſton 


knocked through his ſkull unleſs he gives them | 
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the peace of Verſailles, in 1563. Here we I proceeded up Fox river; accornpanied by ſeveral Thdi- 
are e joined to tha 


ſeckitig knowledge, - while he was [| days „„ 
| town of the Winnabagoes, 
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ans, who went with them 'as guides. They were five 

i before they came to tlie great 
8, ſituated on a ſmall ifland 
near the eaſt end of i lake of the fame name. "Here 
inſtead of a prince, they met with a queen, who pre- 
ſided over the whole tribe, and ſhe entertained them 
with every ſort of civility : they aſked permiſſion to 
paſs through the country to explore more remote na- 
tions, and this was readily granted. The queen 
thought it a great honour to comply with any thing 


| that could be of ſervice to them, which may ſerve 


to ſhew that there is a ſpark or principle of humanity 


Mr. Carver faluted the queen, wh 
undoubtedly was confidered as à great favour.” 
They made ſeveral inquiries while they were here, 
the reply to one was, that the inhabitants were deſcended 
from the people of Mexico, being driven from their 
native country either by inteſtine diviſions, or by 
the extenſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, about a cen⸗ 


the language being different from thoſe of all the other 
Indian tribes: to this may be added, their moſt irive- 
terate hatred to the Spaniards. Some of them ſaid, 
that they had made ſeveral excurſions to the ſouth- 
weſt; and an elderly chief told Mr. Carver, that, about 
forty-ſix-winters ago, he marched at the head of fifty 
warriors towards the ſouth-weſt, for three moons or 
months together; that, among other things, they ſaw 
à great body of Spaniards on horſeback, and theſe 
people they always, out of hatred, call blacks; when 
they ſaw them, they proceeded with caution; ' and 
concealed' themſelves till night, when they drew fo 
near as to be able to diſcern the number and fituation 
of the enemy. VV 
Being unable 


4 Y 


to cope with ſuch-x'great number in 


the day, they ruſhed upon them while they were 
aſleep, and killed- the greateſt number ; after which, 
pany. with ſeveral traders,” who had agreed to furnith | 


they took eight horſes loaded with different ſorts of 
goods. When they had ſatiated their revenge, they 
carried off their ſpoil; and being ſo far as to be out df 
the reach of the Spaniards that had eſcaped their fury, 
they left the goods, with which the horſes were load- 


ſed, in the woods, and mounting their backs, retired 


home to their friends. There is great reaſon to be- 
lieve that this was a convoy coming from, or going 
towards Mexico. FAG W Pf 5 $48 5 5 
The river, for about four or five miles from the 
bay, had a ſmooth eaſy current, till they arrived at the 
Winnabago Lake, where it is full of rocks, and very 


their canoes, and carry them a confiderable way. The 
lake is about fifteen miles from eaſt to weſt, but it is 
ſeldom more than fix miles in breadth. The land ad- 
jacent to the lake is very fertile, abounding with yas 
rious forts of fruits, which grow. without cultivation. 
The natives here cultivate Indian corn, beans, and 
water-melons, with ſome tobacco. The lake abounds 
with fiſh; and, in the latter end of the ſummer, with 


geeſe and ducks. 5 "LA 
Having made ſome acceptable een to the good 

old queen, and received her bleſſing, they departed 

from this place on the twenty-ninth of September, 


and, about twelve miles farther, arrived at the place 


where the Fox River enters the lake, on the north 
ſide. They proceeded up this river, and, on the ſe- 
venth of Ottober reached the great Carrying-place, 
which divides it from the Ouiſconſin. The length of 
this river, from the Green Bay to the Carrying- place, 


was almoſt two hundred miles, and the country on 
each ſide was-extremely fertile, 2 in ſome places, 
here it is generally overflowed with water in ſpring 


ſeaſon, after the ſnow has melted. 


were called Foxes by the French, by way of deri- 
fron, becauſe; of their cunning, for they frequently 
uſed. to go about in ſmall parties, and murder a great 
number of the innocent inhabitants. About the 


begining of cle lit Sanna, the French miſſionaries 


tary ago: they were ſtrengthened in this opinion, from 


rapid. At many places, they were obliged to land 
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arty to chaſtiſe the 


roine was, ever afterwards, treated by her nation as 
their deliverer, and had ſuch honours conferred upon 
her, a8 were confiſtent with. che cuſtoms of che 


Where che Fox River enters the Winnebago Lake, |{ in order to avoid the % ed 06{b 9, 3; 
it is about fiſty yards wide, but it decreaſes gradually October 15. They entered the river Miſſiſ- 
towards the Carrying- place, where it is not above five ſippi, and found the land on each to be extremely 
8 The Carrying· place, between the Fox and if good; and they were told, that there were many 
DD uin River, is nearly two miles in breadth, lead mines in the mountains. Near the mouth of 
hgh ſerve to ſhew that moſt of our maps are wrong. I this: river they obſerved the ruins of a large to 
 Frobably, this was firſt done by the French, to keep in a very. plealant ſituation; and when they inqui 
me Engliſh ignorant of the country, as all the Eng- ef the Indians why it was thus deſerted ; they were 
liſh maps are copied from thoſe of the French.” -- . - {{ informed; that about thirty years before, God, or 
Here our accurate 'travellers ſaw a vaſt number af the great Spirit, had, appeared on the top of a py- 
rattleſnakes ;/and a very remarkable ſtory was related I ramid of: rocks, which lay at a little diſtance from it. 
to them by à Frenchman, concerning one of them. Theiſe infatuated pe believed, or rather were 
An Indian having taken one of them, found means taught to believe, that this imaginary apparition came 
to ſecure it; and when he had done this, treated it Ito warn them to leave their habitations, becauſe the 
as an object of worſhip, calling it his ſweet lord; land belonged to him, and he had occaſion for it, for 
and wherever he went, be took it in a box along with Ia particular putpoſe. The ſpirit told them further, 
bim. This Indian did fo for ſeveral ſummers, when I that in ee 9 had been ſaid, the graſs would 
Mr. Pinnifance, a French gentleman, met him near grow upon the rocks; and the Indians were weak 
the Carrying- place, juſt as he was ſetting out for a enough to believe ſo; though when we viewed it, 
winter's hunt. The French gentleman was ſurpriſed we could fee nothing ſupernatural. It is probable, 
to find the Indian one day place the box, that con- ¶ that this was a ſecret d contrived by the French 
tained his god, on the ground, and opening the door, and Spaniards, in order to drive the people out of the 
gave him his liberty; telling him, whilſt he did it, place; but what means they uſed to effect it, we can · 
to be ſure and return by the time he himſelf ſhould I not ſay. | | 7 | 
come back, which was to be in the month of May] The Miffiffippi; at the entrance, is about half a 
following. As this was in October, the French gen- mile in breadth, having ſeveral ſmall iſlands in it; 
tleman told the Indian, that he believed he might{{and near it is a mountain of conſiderable height. A 
wait long enough before his god returned, being off} little further to the weſt, a river falls in, which the 
opinion, that he would rather ſtay in the woods. French call the Yellow River; and here the traders, 
The Indian was ſo confident of the ſnake's obe- who had accompanied our travellers hitherto, took up 
dience, that he offered to lay a wager with the French- } their lodgings for the winter. There our travellers 
man, that at the time mentioned he would return, and ij bought a canoe, and on the nineteenth proceeded up 
crawl into his box. This was agreed on, and the I the river V 
ſecond week in May was fixed for the deciding of the] About ten days after they had parted from the 
wager. At that time the Frenchman and the Indian ||traders, they landed, as they had done every evening, 
met again, when the Indian ſet down his box, and and pitched their tent on ſhore; at the ſame time 
called for his god and father, the ſnake. The ſnake ordering their ſervants to go to ſleep. The travellers * 
did not hear him, and the time being now expired, || had a light burning, and by the affiſtance of it they 
he acknowledged that he had loſt. However, without {fat down to take minutes of what had occurred ts 
_* ſeeming to be diſcouraged, he doubled the bet; to pay them during the courſe of the preceding day. About 
the money, if the ſnake did not make his appearance, ten o'clock Mr. Carver, having juſt finiſhed his me- 
in two days. This was agreed on, and on the ſecond || morandums, ſtepped out of his tent to ſee what ſort 
day the ſnake returned, and of his own accord went || of weather it was, and looking towards the river, 
into the box that had been prepared for him. The || thought he ſaw ſomething like a herd of 8 | 
Frenchman affirmed: the truth of this ſtory ; and towards him: whilſt he was wondering what theſc 
ſeveral others told our travellers, that theſe creatures, ¶ ereatures could be, one of them ſuddenly ſprang up, 
if taken when young, could be taught like dogs, they and diſcovered himſelf to be a man. In an inſtant 
being extremely.docile. o wen all got up, and there ſeemed to be about ten or 
October 8. They got their canoes into the Ouiſ- twelve of them running towards him. He immedi- 
conſin river, which at that place was about one ately retreated to his tent, and awakening his ſervants, 
hundred yards broad; and the next day they came ordered them to follow him. As his firſt care was 
to the great 'town of the Sankies, which was zthe to preſerve his canoe, he ran to the water fide, in 
largeſt they had hitherto ſeen among theſe Indians! order to ſecure it, where he found a party of Indians 
Here were near one hundred houſes, and each of [going to plunder it. Before he came near it, he 
iheſd was capable of containing ſeveral families Theſe ordered his ſervants not to fire till he had given the 
houſes are moſtly built of planks, neatly hewh, and word of command, being unwilling to commence 
jointed with bark ſo completely, that they can, at all I hoſtilities with them, unleſs forced to it from motives 
mes, keep out che rain. Indeed the whole appeared of neceſſity. They advanced, with reſolution, to the 
more like a town in 2 civilized country, than the re. points of their ſpears, for they had „ 
$3 £58; I : . an 
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dod deal, and they retreated in the utmoſt 
n were 3 by our travellers into 
an adjacent wood ; but ys could not find where 
they concealed themſelves. |. However, leſt they ſhould 
have returned, they were obliged to watch all the 
night. Their ſervants, | ſome of whom were Indians, 
and others Frenchmen, were much intimidated, and 
ſaid all they could 4 think of to diſſuade Mr. Carver 
from purſuing his journey, eſpecially as it was likely 
to be attended with many diſficulties; but he was deaf 
to all their intreaties. : VV £3 1 * 
They then got into the canoe, and the aforefaid 
gentleman, with ſome of his company, walked along the 
ſhore, to protect them from further attacks. They 
ſoon heard that the party of Indians, who wanted to 
plunder them, were connected with ſome Aren 
nds, that go about, during the ſummer, robbing 
in many places, and murdering the inhabitants. 
November 1. Our travellers arrived at lake Pepin; 


ndl aſked them what they wanted? This- ſtaggered 


hich is no more than an extended branch of the 


Miſſiſſippi: and the river below this flows with a 
greater current, but the breadth of it is very uncer- 
tain; in ſome places it being upwards of a mile, in 
others not more than a quarter. This river has a 
range of mountains on each ſide, and moſt of theſe 
mountains are covered with graſs. From the ſummits 
of them are the moſt beautiful and extenſive proſ 
pects that can be imagined. Theſe proſpecta conſiſt 
of verdent plains, numerous iſlands, fruitful mea- 
dows, and all theſe abounding with a variety f trees, 

that yield abundance of fruit, without care or culti- 
vation; but, above all. the river flowing gently beneath, 
and reaching as far as the eye can extend 
Ihe lake is above twenty miles long, and five in 
breadth, abounding with various kinds of fiſhes: 
There are alſo a great number of wild fowls con- 
ſtantly hovering near the banks of the river; and in 
the groves are found vaſt numbers of partridges and 
turkies,. There are likewiſe great numbers of buf- 
faloes here, and the -fleſh of theſe animals is very 
delicious. One day, when Mr. Carver had landed 


ſome miles below lake Pepin, while his attendants 
were preparing his dinner, he walked out to take a 


view of the adjacent country. He had not proceeded 


far when he came to a fine open plain, from whence, | 

at a little diſtance, he ſaw a ſort of ruined fortification] 
work to a ſtate of perfection; for ſo inraged were the 

Indians againſt each other, that they would ſometimes 


on an eminence, and, upon a nearer inſpection, he 
imagined that it had been thrown up many centuries: 
ago. It was then covered with graſs, but he diſcovered 


| pray that it had been once a breaſt- work, of about 


four feet high, extending the beſt. part of a mile: in 
length, and capacious enough to hold five thouſand 
men. Its form was almoſt circular, and the flanks 
extended to the river. All the angles were diſtin- 
guiſhed, although much defaced, and it ſeemed to 
have been planned by ſome perſon who was no ſtranger 
to the military art. The ditch was not diſcernible, 
but it appeared there had been one. The fortification 
fronted the country, and the rear was covered by the 
river, having nothing near it except a few ſtraggling 
oaks. In many adjacent places were made ſmall tracks, 
by the feet of the elks and deer, and the whole had 
great marks of antiquity. Here they found the river 
very full of iſlands, ſome: of which were of a con- 
ſiderable fize. Some of them were finely covered with 
trees and woods, but it did not appear that any of 
them were inhabited, except by wild beaſts; nor 
did our travellers know by whom theſe beaſts were 
claimed as articles of property, or that they were ever 


claimed at all. CCC 
Near this part of America we met with a tribe of 


Indians, called the River Bands, becauſe they chiefly 


dwelt near the banks of the river, and inbabit the 
country laying more to the weſtward. Our travellers 
reſided with theſe Indians a, few. days, during which 
time Ave or fix, who had gone out on an excurſion 
returned in great haſte, and acquainted their com- 


panions that a large body of Indians were coming to 


ſyalom them up. The chiefs applied to Mr, Caryer, 
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and: defired he would put himſelf at their: head, in 
order to lead them out to oppoſe their enemies. As 


- 


he was a ſtranger, he did not chooſe to: ſtir up the 


Indians againit his countrymen; and thetefore he de- 


fired that he might be permitted o ſpeak to them, 
in order to avert their fury. This was * ns | 
agrecd-to; for the inveteracy theſe ſavages have for. 
other is beyond all deſcriptioůn e 
He then took his Frenchman along with him, 
and haſtened to the place where theſe Indians were 
aſſembled; He approached them ſmoaking a pipe of 
tobacco, which with heim is always a ſign of peace, 
and a ſmall party af their cEifs came forward to meet 
him With theſe, by means of his interpreter, hne 
held a long converſation ; the reſult of which was, 
that their fancour, by means of his perſuaſions,- was 
quite abated, - and they agreed ta return home to their 
own country, without accompliſhing their lavage pur- 
poſes. It was remarkable, that although theſe ſavages 
ns far from Canada; yet they bad muſkets, and 
knew how to: uſe them: if 6}, i ee} 
HFlaving fucceeded in his ation, he ſoon after 
returned, and deſired the other Indians to remove 
immediately their camp to ſome other pari of the 


— 


| country, leſt their enemies ſhould break the promiſe 
they hlad made, and put their firſt intentions in exe 


cution : they accordingly: followed his advice, and 
immediately prepared to ſtrike their tents. 

Io this adventure Mr. Carver was chiefly-indebted 
for many civilities which he afterwards met with among 
theſe Indians. Nay, it happened that when he had 


proceeded further into the country, he found that the 


report of what he had done had reached thither before 
him. The chiefs received him with great cordiality, 
and the more prudent part of them thanked him for 
the miſchief he had prevented. They informed him, 
that the war between them had continued upwards of 
forty years; and they would haye put an end tot 
ſooner, had it not been for the violent paſſions of the 
young warriors, who could not refrain their ardour 
when they met. They told him, they ſhould be 
happy if ſome chief, of the ſame pacific! diſpoſition as 
himſelf, would: ſettle the diſputes that ſubſiſted between 
them; for by the interference of ſuch à perſon, an 
accommodation, which on their parts they fincerely 
defired, might be brought about. Howeyer, that. 
gentleman had not the happineſs of bringing this good 


ſee one another killed in cold blood, rather than ſub- 
mit to any reaſonable terms of peacpmmmue. 
Our travellers proceeded till they came to a re- 
markable cave, of an amazing depth, where the In- 
dians believe the great God, or, as they call him, the 
great Spirit, reſides. The entrance into it is about 
ten feet wide; within, it is fifteen feet in diameter; and 
the bottom confifts of ſine clear ſand. About twenty 
feet from the entrance begins a lake, the water of 
which is tranſparent, and extends to an immenſe 
diſtance; for the cave is ſo dark, that no perſon can 
venture to go to the extremity of it. Mr. Carver 
threw a ſmall pehble as far as he could, and although 
he heard it fall into the water, yet it made a moſt 
e, 505 neuen a wine, bangingttie; 
In this cave found ſeveral· Indian hieroglyphics 
inſcribed on 5 walls, which appeared to be very 
antient, for they were in ſeveral places covered — 4 


| mols, ſo that it was with. no ſmall difficulty they could 


be read. They were cut upon ſtones ſo extremely 
ſoft, that a common knife could eaſily penetrate into 
it; and theſe ſott of ſtones are common every where 
in this part of North Ametic aa. 
At a little diſtance from this cave is the burying- 
place of ſeveral of the Indian chiefs; for alttough 
theſe ſavages have no fixed habitations, yet -they 
generally bring the remains of their deceaſed re- 
lations to be interred here, imagining it to be the 
reſidence of the great Spirit. And yet, what is 
very remarkable, they have not any temple here, 


11 


ke the Heathens of old, who always buried their 
8 10 | £ | diead 
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come 1 gteat Way 


the ſavage, or 22 * —4 ſerve to point out that 


cure from the attacks either of man or beaſts; their 
in ſome meaſure, guarded by. the rapid 


falls, Whieh dto eroſs. An- 


bed wear dhe Plawes where wer worſhipped their; 


= Before ove tranalltrs left. their: canoe; they overtopk 
a young Indian prince, who: was going on an embaſſy 
to ſomè of the nei nations. Finding that 
they intended to tate a view of the falls, he conſented 
io go along with them; his curioſity having been 
ad by the accounts he had received from travellers. 
Accordingly, the whole company ſet out to viſit this 
delebrated place: they heard the noiſe of the water 


falling long before they arrived at it; and they were 


ſurpriſed when they approached within fight of this 
extra natural cufioſity. Their aſtoniſhment 
vrus, however, diverted by the behaviour oF Joon: of 


their ry roars 

As ſoo as the Indian Nied Mag lined the” point 

— overlooks — —— caſcade, * to 14 

the groat pirit whom he imagined his refi- 
dense there; He ſaid; in his prayers, that he liad 
to win him,; and would make him 
the beſt EE rings | in his power:: »He-accordingly firſt 
threw: bis pipe into the ſtream, then the roll that con- 
tained hie tobach, aſter theſe tho bratelets he wore on 
bis fingers, next an ornament that encircled his neck, 
compoſed of beatl> and wires; and at laſt the rings 
from is ears. In ſhort; he prefented to his ee 
part of hit dreſt that was valuable: 

During the hole of this ceremony, he frequently 
ſmote his hreaſt with great violence, and ſeemed to be 
much agitated. At laſt, he concluded ps 8 
the — ſpirit would give them a fair os 4 fi 

the rivers. Our travellers were 5 
ilk at ſeeing ſuck an inflance of elevated devotion 
in an Indian ſo young as this prince was, and there- 
ſote none of them treated him with ridicule but a Ro- 
man Catholic ſervant whom they had along with 
them. Perhaps, the principles of this poor —— 
Indian were as le to the Divine Being as ſome 
of thoſe offered up in the moſt lofty templ N 
The conduct of this young prince was, in all re- 
conſiſtent with the dignity of human nature; 
for, during che few days he was along with our tra- 
vellers, he did every tlg to ſerve them, ſo that when 
they were obliged- a nth 116- an him, it was with the 
utmoſt re the artleſs behaviour of 


* 
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% Our travellers having ſatisſied their eurloßey us PA 


lace, they continued their journey, accompanied 
of reſpett. 
very high mountain, and the land is in general very 


of ſmall lakes, but th * little frequented, although 
the country around rds much game for the Port- 

men. 4 

On the twenty-fifth, our wantllets inen to their 
canoes, which they had left at the mouth of the river, 
and parted with regret from their young friend; the 
Indian prince, who had accompanied them ſo far. 

This branch of the river is called St. Pierre, and they 
ſound it eleat of ice, on account of its weſterly fitua- 


On the ae e | they advanced abour 
miles, and arrived at à ſmall branch that fell into the 
rirer from the north, to which Mr. Carver gave his 
den name: About forty. miles higher up, they came 
to the red marble rivers, which unite warther beforg 
pol run into St. Pierre. 

he river St. Pierre, at its janKion with the Mi . 
ſiffippi, is at leaſt one hundred yards broad, having a 
vaſt depth of water in ſome places, and is very rapid 
in its current. They] 
hundred miles, to the country of the nenen 


| which hes at a conſiderable diſtance. 


December 4. - Qur' travellers, having proceeded far 
to the weſtward, met with a 4 


tually lived ſeven months. As they proceeded up the 


where thoſe Indians were encamped, they obſerved 
two or three canoes down the ſtream ; but no 
ſooner had the Indians that were on board of them de- 
ſcried the Europeans, than they rowed towards the 
land, and leaping aſhore in the moſt 
ner,” left their eanoes to the mercy of the current. Se- 
veral other Indians appeared at the ſame time, but 
they followed \ the-example of their maya; by 
going on ſhore. 

The company, for their own ſecurity, baviog been 
obliged to obſerve much caution, 1 kept on the oppo 
fite fide of the river to that where the Indians landed. 


there is more real virtue, at times, to be found among 
theſe people, e eee of more en- 
lightened nations 


The falls of St. Anthony W abeee two headred 
and yards over, and form a moſt pleaſant cata- 
ract. They fall dicularly, about 
the rapid billews, for the ſpace'of three hundred yards, 
render the deſeent conſiderably greater; ſo that when 
viewed at a diftaricey/ they appear to be much higher 
than they really are. In che middle of the falls ſtands 
a ſmall iſland, about forty feet broad, and ſomewhat 
longer, on vhich are a few trees growing; about half 
_ between this rower =_ "Al, that apy _ 

at the ve ge of the t a F 
whe by. Fay e >, on 


The country NOT been, in ſome cw 


ſure; | cultivated; is extremely ul: there is an 
uninterrupted plain where the eye finds no relief, and 
in the ſummer it is covered with the fineſt verdure. 
On the whole, when che falls are included, which 
may be ſoen at the diſtance of four miles, no view in 
the univerſe can be more beautiful. 
tance belom the falls, ſtands a ſmall iſland, on which 
are a vaſt number of oak trees, although it does not 


contain above tweacres of land; and in it were vaſt 
numbers of eagles neſts- The reaſon why theſe crea- 


tures reſott here in ſuch numbers is, that chey are ſe- 


retreat bei 
6 Indians never attempte | 
other reaſon is, they find a conſtant fapply of food for 
themſelves and their young, from the animals and 
fiſh which ars daſhed to you of ara ** Arten 


. 


4 G. 


irty feet, and 


At Ane Gif. | 


»weever, they ſtill continued their courſe, fatisfied- 
that the pipe of peace was fixed at the end of their ca- 
noes; and, at the ſame time, they ſaw the Engliſh co- 


be a ſufficient ſecurity. After rowing about half a 
* farther, they diſeovered a great number of tents, 
in which were above a thouſand Indians. Being 
{nearly oppoſite to them, they ordered the boatmen to 


might be convinced they placed ſome confidence in 
them, for flattery operates upon the minds of all ranks 
of people. As ſoon as they had reached the ſhore, 
two of the Indian chiefs preſented their hands to Mr. 
[obo be and led him amidſt the aſtoniſhed multitude, 


who had never ſeen a European before. They were 
led into a tent, but they had not fat long, when a vaſt 
crowd gathered round them, fo that they were in dan- 
ger of being cruſhed to death. Having gratified their 
{cutiofity, they returned to the plain, and were treated 


]their benevolent conduft'made's lafting impreiſion on 
{his mind, and he has acknowledged it in the account 
he has written of thoſe people. 

The Indian chiefs were ſo friendly, that our tra- 
Letters often ſat and ſmoked their pipes 
and were much entertained with the accounts wy 

gave us of the 1 they had undertaken again 

their enemies. Every queftion propoſed: to them was 
anſwered in a pertinent manner; and, to do juſtice to 
thoſe people called favages, they treated our travellers 
with: every mark of civility, * Mr. Carver's chief in- 


Flle country in ras pleas is. hilly, but — 0 as. 
good. A little to the north eaſt, are a vaſt number 


_ nor was there _ thing! to obſtruct their 2 | 


river St. Pierre, and had nearly reached the place 


lours flying at the ſtern, which they imagined would 


row to the place where they were encamped, that they 


by thoſe Indians with every mark of reſpect. The 
chiefs were ſo hoſpitable to the above gentlemen, that 


with them, 


a young N with treated enn _—_— wy mark N 


ed up this riyer about two 


party of Indians, who 
reſided in 2 wild place, and with theſe people they ac- 


ecipitate man- 


227 cs to draw from theny all | the information 5 5 


"4% 


esuld procure, concerning! 
Kot the weſtward and although they pre- 
tended to draw out is for | could n 
truſt to their geography.” They had ſome faint no- 
tions of the fituations of places, which they ſketched 
with charcoal 2 
very erroneous. er 
5 They left- the habitations of | | 
* Sian about the latter end of April, 1767, but did not 
part from them for ſeveral days, and at leaſt three 
hundred of theſe Indians accompanied them; ſome 
of whom wert confidered as their chiefs. At this ſea- 
ſon, theſe heads go to the cave already mentioned, to 
hold a general couneil with all the other tribes, when 
they ſettle their operations for the enſuing year: at 
the ſame time they carry their dead with them for in- 
terment, in buffalo ſkins. During the whole of the 

Journey, they behaved in the moſt chearful manner, 

which made ſome amends for the fatigue which they 
werte under the neceſſity of going through. 

The firſt evening that they landed, and were pre- 
paring to ſet up their tents for the night, a heavy 
Remer came on, attended with ſome dreadful claps of 
thunder and lightning. The Indians were greatly ter- 
rified, and ran to ſuch ſhelter as they could find, for 

Iv a few tents were as yet erected. Our' travellers 
would not reſt here, but this gave much offence to 
the Indians, and they drew from it concluſions very 
injurious to us; yet the night being ſo dreadful," we 
could not ſay any thing againſt them. The peals of 
thurider were fo loud, that they ſhook the earth, and 
the lightning flaſhed*along the ground in ſtreams of 
ſulphur, {5 that the Indian: chiefs themſelves, although 
their courage in war is generally invincible, could not 

um at the horrid ſcene.” As oon as the 
orm was over, they flocked round our travellers, 
and informed them; ' that it was a' proof of the anger 
of the evil ſpirit, whomh they were appreti 
Had Highly offended; and yet they could not aſſign any 


n = 
As Toon as they arrived at the great cave, and the 
Indians had depoſited the remains of their deceafed 


relations in the burial place that ſtands adjacent to it, 
they hefd ttieir great cotiticil, into which Mr. Carver 
was admitted, and, at the ſame time had the honour 
w hear recited tle character of one of their chieſs. 
On this evening, one of the chiefs made e, 
which, although infipid in its ow nature, yet ſfiewed 
that tlieſe people were not deſtitute of common ſenſe. 
| This ſpeech ds much in favour of the Engliſh; and 
the chief declared that the A eg king, meanin 
King of Britain, was their father; and to this wen 
the above-mentioned' traveller made a very ſuitable re- 
Ply, flattering their paſſions ; and at the ſame time 
telling them, that the great king would be glad to cul- 
vate a friendſhip with them. is 
They cautioned the Indians againſt any malicious 
reports that might be ſpread to the prejudice of the 
Engliſh; a cuſtom too frequently practiſed by the 
- French: for they ſaw ſeveral belts of wampum, that 
had been delivered for that purpoſe to the people of 
ſome of the nations through which the d. On 
the delivery of each of theſe, a talk was held; when the 
Indians were told that the Engliſh, who were but a 
handful of people, had ſtolen that country from their 
great father, the king of France, while he was aſleep, 
but that he would foon awake, and take them again 
under his protection. F 
Whilſt out travellers tarried at the mouth of the 
river St. Pierre with theſe friendly Indians, b en- 
deayoured to gain intelligence whether any goods bad 
been ſent towards the falls of St. Anthony, as had 
been promiſed by Mr. Rogers; but meeting with ſome 
Indians, they were told that they had not. The want 
of theſe neceſfaries obliged them to return once more 
to La Prairie le Chien, here they bought as many 
goods as the traders could ſparee. 
| Theſe, however, being not ſufficient, they reſolved: 
to- croſs the country to Lake Superior, in hopes of 


the 


- meeting with ſome tradsrs, from whom they could | 


plans for him, yet he could not 


but theſe, upon enquiry, we found to 
thoſe hoſpitable In- 


prehenfive they | 


TEAVELS THROUGH AMERICA. 
| thoſe countries which 


{which are near the head of this river. 
and they arrived there about the middle of July. For 
1fixty miles, and upwards, the country adjoining to 
the river is very 


Ibanks. Towards thi falls there are but few trees, ſo 
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purchaſe as many different articles as would anſwer 
their purpoſe during the remainder of their journey. 
They reached the eaſtern ſide of Lake Pepin, whete 
they went on ſhore, and encamped as uſual. The 
next morning, they proceeded ſome” miles farther, 
and perceived at a diſtatice a ſmoke; which intimated 
that ſome Indians were near, and, in à little time, 
ſaw ten or twelve tents at a ſhort diſtance. As they . 
did not know whether theſe were friends or enemies, 

ſo they knew not what courſe to take; Their attend- 
ants deſired them to paſs by them on the oppoſite fide 
of the river; but experience taught them that the beſt 
way was to meet the Indians boldly, without ſhewing 
the leaſt ſigns of fear. In conſequence of this reſolu- 
tion, they eroſſed over, and landed in the midſt of 
them, for by this time moſt of them were come to- 


wards the ſhore. IS | 
ey accoſted; 


— 


The firſt of theſe Indians, whom th 
treated them with great civility; and at ſome little diſ- 
rance behind there ſtood a chief, remarkably tall and 
well made, but of ſo ſtern an aſpect, that a perſon 
could not look on him without being filled with ſome 
ſort of dread. He was a perſon of high rank among 
them, and ſeemed to be above the middle age. "They 
approached him in a reſpectable manner; but, to their 
great ſurpriſe, he would not give them his hand, tell- 
ing them, that the Engliſh were not good. As he had 
his tomohawk in his hand, they expected every mo- 
ment that he would knock one of them on the heads - 
to' prevent which, Mr. Carver drew a piſtol from his 
belt, holding it in a feemingly careleſs poſition; me 
ing by him, to let him fee that he was not afraid. 
They foon heard that this chief had always been in the 
French intereft ; and that when Canada was con- 

ed, he ſwore that he would never ſubmit to the 
ik, bot be their enemy to the laſ. 
Finding him thus diſpoſed, they took care' to b 
upon their guard while they were there; but boldly 
ventured to take up their abode for the mght. They 
tched their tents at ſome diftance from the Indians ; 
ut they had no ſooner lid themſelves down, than they 
were awakened by their French fervant. The French- 
man had been alarmed by the Indian muſic, and 
looking out of the tent, ſaw a party of ſavages com- 
ing towards them in an extraordinary manner, each 
of whom carried lighted torches in their hands, fixed 
to the tops of poles. 5 5 1 TT 
Nothing, however, happened at that time, and 
next morning they continued their journey. In the . 
evening they arrived at La Prairie le Chien, where 
we were followed by the Indians. Whenever tile 
Indians meet at this place, although the different. 
nations ſhould happen to be at war, yet they ate 
obliged to refrain from all hoſtile attacks during the 
time they ſtay. This regulation has been long eſta- 
blifhed, 'and' it was neceſſary it ſhould be ſo, in order 
to 8 their mutual advantage. fe ; 
he river St. Pierre flows through a moſt delightful 
country, abounding with moſt of the neceſſaries of 
life. At a little diſtance from the banks of the river, 
are riſing grounds, from whence there are conſiderable 
proſpects. At the mouth of the river is a hill, com- 
poſed entirely of white ſtone, but ſo ſoft, that it eaſily 
crumbles to pieces. One branch is called the Marble 
River; and near it is a rock, from whence the Indians 
get a red ſtone, which they make uſe of for ſeveral 
purpoſes. This country abounds with ſeveral forts of 
clay, of different colours, which might be of con- 
fiderable advantage to the inhabitants, if they knew 
how to manufacture it. 3 3 
Having finiſhed their buſineſs at this place, they 
proceeded once more up the Miſbflippi, to a place 
near the lake Pepin. There they agreed with an In- 
dian pilot to ſhew them towards the Ottoman lakes, 
This he did, 


at, and has fine meadows- on its 


that it looks very barren, Here à moſt W_—_— c 
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in length, but they could not tell how far its depth | 


* nayigable. The water at firſt was ſo ſhallow, 


Strawberry River, from a great number of ſtrawberries, 
of a good ſize and fine flavour, that grow on its 
8 About the latter end of July they arrived at the 


g lies to the north of lake Superior. 
Patu 


- which otherwiſe would have rendered the ſame pleaſant, 


— 


It is compoſed of the waters of the Bourbon river, 


about eighty miles in length from north to ſouth, 
large iſlands on it. 


very good, and on the ſouth-weſt are ſeveral. moun- 
tains. There are but few animals to be found here, 


although the waters are well ſtored with fiſh. 
built by the French; and hither a vaſt number of 


mountains on the north-eaſt 


This branch of the river is named the Chipeways, 
Tbere is a town, which lies adjacent to the bank of 


à ſmall lake, containing about forty: houſes, and can 
ſend out above one hundred young warriors, moſt of 


for lice. in their childrens heads, they put them into 
their mouths, and ate them: a circumſtance ſo horridly 
abominable, that we ſhould not have mentioned it, 
bad it not been aſſerted by a perſon of veracity. . | 


There is another {mall river to the weſt: of this, 


Here they met a large n 
come to the place under the command of their chiefs. 


and from them our travellers received the following 


not hitherto viſit 


length 


the river was a Wood, about three quarters of a mile 


extended. Many of the trees were fix feet in circum- 

ference, and ſome of them, torn up by the roots, 

were laying on the ground. This appeared to have 

been the effect of ſome dreadful ſtorm, or rather 

8 that had blown from the weſt ſome years 
elore. | 


9 


from a tribe of Indians, from whom it takes its name. 


whom ate fine ſtout fellows. The houſes had fine 
plantations behind them; but the inhabitants ſeemed 
to be extremely naſty, for when the women ſearched 


8 


In the latter end of July they left the town, and 
having croſſed à great number of ſmall lakes, they 
came to the head of the river St. Croix. Here. they 
came to a {mall brook, which their guides told them, 
that by a connection of ſome. ſtreams, it might be 


nat 


down by the hunters, they were enabled to proceed 
ſome miles, till, by the conjunction of a few brooks, 
theſe aids became, in a manner, unneceſſary. In a 
ſhort time the water increaſed ſo faſt, that they entered 
with the greateſt caſe into the lake Superior. 


which empties itſelf into the lake, and it is called the 


rand Paturage, after having croſſed the bay, which 
At the Grand 
is a ſmall bay, before the entrance of which 
is an ifland that interrupts: the views over the lake, 


as well as agreeable. 


party.of Indians, who had 


accompanied by their wives and children. They 
were come to this place to meet with European traders, 


account of thoſe parts of America which they had 
| 5 eſpecially ſuch as lay to the north 
of lake Superior. F 5 
. The moſt remarkable of thoſe yet diſcovered is lake 
Bourbon, which received its name from ſome French 
traders, - who accompanied a party of Indians to Hud- 
ſon's-Bay ſome years ago, and was thus denominated 
by them in honour. of the royal family of France. 


which run a great way to the ſouthward, very near 
one. of the heads of the Miſſiſſippi. The lake is 


and nearly. of the ſame breadth, but has no very 
On the eaſtern fide the land is 


the winter being extremely cold. GE Fo Pe 
The next lake is called Winnepeck, and is in 
h about two hundred miles from north to ſouth; 
but its breadth has never been properly aſcertained, 
although it has generally been conſidered as one 
hundred miles. In this lake are a vaſt number of 
mall iſlands, and ſeveral rivers empty themſelves 
into it; but they are not diſtinguiſhed by any names, 


On the banks of this river is a factory, which was 


wild Indians reſort every year, to exchange their goods 
for the manufactories of Europe. 


1 


» 


IJ 


This lake has ſome | 
n | 
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proſpect preſented itſelf to their view; on the caſt of 


b | | {tremely muddy. 
it would not carry the canoe ; but having ſtopped | 
up ſome of the beavers drains, which had been broken 


lake is divided by an iſthmus in the middle, which 


{both ſexes of the human ſpecies ; but we never ſaw any 


— 
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ate ſeveral. barren places. Here are great numbers of 
buffaloes, and their fleſh is reckoned very delicious. 
Theſe buffaloes differ from thoſe found more to the 
ſouth only in magnitude, the former being much 
aller; juſt as the black cattle in Scotland. differ 
from thoſe in England. The whole of this country 
abounds with the moſt excellent furs, and ſome of 
theſe are carried to the factories and ſettlements at 
Hudſon's- Bay, from whence they are exported to 
Europe, as one of the moſt valuable branches of 
commerce. V% ⅛œP ͤMꝛ % . -Þ 3 
It is, however, much to be: lamented, that the 
traders at Hudſon's-Bay often cheat theſe Indians, 
which gives them a ſort of attachment to the French, 
who, ee equally knaviſh, yet have a more po- 
lite way of effect ing their roguexrxr,. 
The Lake of the Wood was the next they viſited, 
and is ſo called, from the vaſt quantities of wood that 
grow near it. It is in ſome places very deep, and in 
length, from eaſt to weſt, about ſeventy miles; the 
breadth. being about forty. There are but few iſlands 
in it,. and theſe are ſmall, without names. The fiſhes 
in it are the ſame as thoſe in the other lakes, ſo that 
they do not merit a particular deſcription. The 
waters of this lake are not eſteemed ſo pure as thoſe 
of the others, the bottom in many places being ex- 


ITbe next is the Rainy Lake, ſuppoſed to have 
ohtained this name from the firſt travellers, who paſſed 
over it, meeting with an uncommon degree of rain, 
which is very common in this part of America. This 


gives it the appearance of two lakes; the weſtern being 
called the Great Rainy Lake, and the eaſtern tlie 
Small Rainy Lake. In general this lake is very 
ſhallow, but there are ſome excellent fiſh in it. A 
great many wild fowls reſort hither at the fall of the 
year, and mouſe - deer are to be found here in great 
plenty. The lands on the borders of the river are 
good, and in ſome parts well cultivated. TOs 

Eaſtward from this lake are ſeveral. ſmaller ones, 
which extend as far as lake Superior; and between 
theſe are ſeveral carrying-places, which. render the 
trade to the north - eaſt difficult to carry on, and ex- 
ceedingly tedious. | 5 

At the head of Bourbon River is the Red Lake, 
which, in reſpect of the others, is comparatively ſmall. 
Its form is nearly round, and it is about ſixty miles in 
circumference. Near one fide is a pretty large iſland, 
cloſe by which a ſmall river enters. The parts adja- 
cent are very little known or frequented even by the 
ſavages themſelves. White Bear Lake is ſituated a 
little to the ſouth-eaſt, and nearly about the fize of 
that already mentioned. The ftreams from which 
this river has its ſource are far to the north; and a few 
miles from it, to the ſouth-eaſt, are ſeveral ſmall lakes, 
none of which are more than ten miles in circumfe- 
rence. | | 
fine for hunting, and here the Indians often indulge * 
themſelves in that diverſion. Þ  _ e 

The Indians informed our travellers, that to the 
north-eaſt was another lake, whoſe circumference 
greatly exceeded any of the others already mentioned. 
They . ſaid it was much larger than lake Superior; 
but as it lay ſo far to the northward, it is probable that 
it was no more than a collection of broken waters ſe- 
parated from each other by ſome ſmall rocks. It is 
impofſible to deſcribe the amazing number of lakes 
that are to be met with in this country; for no ſooner 
did we leave one, than we met with another. This is 
a proof that there muſt be many high mountains at a 
diſtance, which many of the Europeans never viſited, 
for it is from them hat theſe waters fall into the low 
countries, and form the lakes. They were told that 
there is, in this country, a kind of roots reſembling 


of them, though ſome of- our travellers afterwards told 
us they were the ſame that Reuben brought to his 
mother Leah. . « | 


Our trayellers were informed, that there was a na- 
9 eee Sq. Tt > 3s; . tion 
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The adjacent country is reckoned extremely _ ' 
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nion a little more to the caſtward, where the people 
cultivate the lands,” and are in ay r 
ſized they added, that {ome of thoſe who dwell in the, 
ſouth-weſt had man) manes of gold ; but this we paid 
little regard to, although we Shall have occaſion to 
take notice of it hereafter.  'T he mountains where 
| theſe mines were ſaid to be, divide North America from 
the South Seas. The people dwelling near them, are 
ſuppoſed to be ſome of thoſe Indian tribes that were 


formerly ſubject to the Mexican kings, and who fled, [ 


m their native country to avoid the borrid cruelties 
committed upon them by the Spaniards. 
©. To.confirm, or at leaſt ſupport this notion, it has 
been obſerved, that they have Choſen the molt interior 
parts for their reſidence, being ſtill perſuaded that the 
Tea coaſts have been infeſted, ever fince the arrival of 
dhe Spaniards, with a ſpecies of monſters, who con- 
ſtantly vomit fire to kill the harmleſs Indians. From 
their traditions it appeared, that their anceſtors, to 
avoid thoſe monſters, fled into the deſerts: we have 
here the hiſtory. of the conqueſt of America in epitome, 
for the Indians believed the ſhips to be ſea monſters, 
and the noiſe of the guns as fire and thunder flowing 
from their mouths... 5 ; 
It is likewiſe ſuppoſed, that the Winnebagoes, who 
dwell on the Fox river, are deſcended from ſome of 
thoſe. Indians who fled from the Mexicans, but they 
haye:but dark traditions concerning it. They ſay, 
they formerly came a great way from the weſtward, 
and were driven by wars, to take ſhelter in theſe parts. 
The face of the country here is the moſt amazing 
that can be imagined. There is a range of mountains 
which begins at the gulph of Mexico, and continue 
ſeparating all the great lakes and rivers, to the bay of 
California, and from thence continuing their courſe 
northward, between the ſonrces of the Miſſiſſippi and 
the rivers that fall into the South Seas, they at laſt: 
reach to Hudſon's Bay. That part of thoſe moun- 
tains, called the Shining Ones, are on the weſt of the 
river St. Pierre, and they receive their, name from the 
vaſt number of cryſtal ſtones of an amazing ſize, with 
which they are covered, ſo that When the ſun. ſhines: 
upon them, they uſe a ſcreen at a vaſt diſtance, It is 
not certain to What length this range of mountains 
runs, but the general opinion is, that it is upwards of 
three thouland miles; which perhaps is not to 
equalled in the whole world. Our trayellers made 
ſeveral very judicious remarks, while they were here 
. particularly concerning the Europeans having neglect+ 
ed to ſearch into the hidden treaſures which probably 
are contained in them: but to go on with our n , 
„ 3 1 
The traders that Mr, Carver and his company ex- 
pedted to meet, happened to come later than uſual, ang 
the number of travellers being great, their proviſion 
- were almoſt exhauſted; ſo that they began to be great- 
Iy alarmed ;/ one day while they were looking from 


5 


an eminence, in hopes of their arrival, an Indian 


prieſt told them, that he would conſult the great Spi- 
rit, who. would let him know when the traders would 
arrive. The travellers, no doubt, locked upon the | 

| eg with the contempt it merited, but pru- 
_ + dence induced them to comply, rather than give an of- 
fence to the Indians, who are as ready to quarrel and 
- Ig ge religious ſentiments, as the n 

When every thing was properly prepared, the kin 
of the India Ph. vhs led yr fed ; WIE 
the door of a | aortas tent, the coyering of which 
was drawn up in ſuch a manner, that the people might 

ſee what was tranſacting within. The tent was fur- 
--rounded. by: Indians, but they made way for our com: 


Bang, and placed ſkins on the ground for them to 


on. | | | 
They obſerved, in the center, a place of an oblong 
hape, compoſed of poles ſtuck in the ground; the 
empty ſpace being large enough to contain the body of 
2 man. The tent was illuminated by a great number 
of torches, made of ſplinters of: lime or birch trees, 
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which were held by the Indians. As ſoon a5 the | 
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our, trayellers' to 
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f Carver | | 
| has not mentioned one word but the truth. *Perh 
+ L443 SF 84.4 , Sint : F 3 ” ? 1 s 
[the prieſt might have either known that a canoe 
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prick entered, the. ſkin of a large elk was ſpread on 
t 


quite naked, except about the middle; he then 1 
hold of each fide of the ſkin, and wrapped it about 
every part of his body, except the head: this being 


into the forms of ropes, and bound them faſt around 
him: thus bound up, one took him by the heels, 


poles into the incloſure- | 


In this ſituation he had continued only a few ſeconds, 
when he began to mutter ſome words, and continu- 
ed doing ſo for ſome time, gradually raiſing his voice, 
till at laſt he ſpoke articulately: however; What be mut- 


derftand but little of it. After this, he began to rave 
Uke 4 madman, and threw himſelf into ſach agitations, 
that he foamed at the mouth: in this condition he 
continued full three quarters of an hour, when he 
feemed to become inſenſible; but in a 3 
on his feet, and ſhook off his covering, with as mu 

caſe as if the bands had been burſt afunder: he look - 
ed around to us, and told them that the great Spirit 


Had converſed with him, but had not mentioned When 


the perſons they expected would be there; 4 canoe, 
however, would arrive next day,” when they would 
bring full information. This was the whole of tlie 
ceremony ; and the Indians watched all the motions 
of our travellers, to ſee whether they ſmiled at their 
prieſt, but they kept themſelves on their guard. 
Next day, vaſt numbers of the Indians aſſembled, on 
the top of a hill, to ſee the canoe arrive; and our tra- 
vellers were, from motives of prudence, obliged to e- 
company them. As foon as they had reached the ſum- 


prieſt, coming round a point of land, and tlie Indians 
ſhouted in praiſe of the great Spirit. As ſoon as'the 
people landed, they walked to the king's tent, where 
tliey began to ſmoke tobacco, and our travellers were 
obliged to join with them, before they could aſk any 


| queſtions at laſt the King aſked them whether they 
had ſeen the traders, and they told him that they had 


parted from them only a few days before, and chat 


and they arrived at the time, greatly to the fatis faction 


- 


of the Europeans, and to the Indians, who r&jord 


|] that their prieft could foretel ſuch an event:. 


g N the reader may think of this ſtory, Mr. 
as declared that he was witneſs to it; and 


to arrive at that time, or, being better acquainted'with 


might give him advice, © | 

. The, anxiety our travellers ' found, 'occafioned by 
arrival; for they could not procure all the gods they 
wanted; 'this obliged them to change their fiſt refo- 
ſer vut, The king of theſe Indians was about fixty 
years of age, tall and ſlender, bur walked ver ere& ; 


Sy @ - 


in his, diſpofition he was affable and engaging, an 
treated the Europeans with the utmoſt civitity:; ?: 
They have one very remarkable cyſtom among 
thoſe Indians, and that is, when any ſtranger arrives 
among them, to invite them to remain ſore time in 
private with their wives; and this is conſideted (as 
er the: e provf'of 'theif Fe 
ſtrangers. N N 
After having coaſted round the north and eaſt bor- 
ders of the lake Superior, they arrived, in the begin- 
ning of October, at Cadot's fort, which adjoins to 


| the falls of St, Marie, and ſituated near. the ſouth- 


weſt corner of it. This lake, which was formerly 
called the Upper Lake, on account of its northern 
ſituation, is now called Superior: hence it exceed in 
magnitude all other lakes on this vaſt continent. It 
might be called the Caſpian Sea, in America; for it 


Sno to be the largeſt body of freſh water on the 
WD. R 


AS of 4.4.7 atolls 
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e ground. and he laid himſelf down upon it, being 


done, two young men took pieces of elk ſkins, cut 


tered,” was conipoſed of ſuch jargon that we could un- 


mit of the hill, they ſaw the canoe mentioned by the 


they expected them to arrive on the day after the next: 


the place t an they, he might have diſcovered one at 
a diſtance. After all, it is not impoſhble but the devil 
; Bo 5-40-78 1061 @©%4% i; $36 


e delay of the traders, was not much altered hy their 


lution, and return to the place from wheiice" they Bad 


% 


and the other by the head, and lifted bim over the | 
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whole globe, as it is not leſs. than fixteen hundred || vaſt, body of water in this lake gives it the appear- 
8 miles in circumference. he water in general is ſo || ance of a ſea, and in ftormy weather it is as much 
clear, that where it was ſix fathom. deep, our travel- || agitated as the Atlantic ocean. The waves run high, 
lers could fit in their canoes and ſee the ſtones at the and it is equally dangerous for travellers to fail on the 
T KN 1 one as on the other. A large body of water is dif- 
I bere are a vaſt number of iſlands of different fizes || charged from the ſouth - eaſt corner through” the 
in this lake, and the land of which they are compoſed || ſtreights of St. Marie, and at the upper end of theſe 
is of ſuch a rich ſoil, that it is very proper for culti- || ſtreights is a fort that receives its name from them. 
vation; but none of them are inhabited: ſome of [| There is a ſtrong rapid current near the fort, whither 
the Indians believe, that the great Spirit reſides in || the canoes cannot aſcend, unleſs conducted by very | 
them; and they relate many ridiculous ſtories con- careful pilots, and then they are in no danger. 
cerning them. 3 SLY II Although this lake is ſupplied with water fröm 3 
One of the chiefs told our travellers, that ſome of || vaſt number of rivers, and many of thoſe very large 
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their people were driven. on the ifland of Manopus, 
which lies towards the north-caſt fide of the lake, 
and that they found on it great quantities of yellow 


5 


ſand; which, from their deſcription of it, muſt have 


been gold duſt. They were ſo pleaſed with its beauti- 


ful appearance, that they attempted to bring ſome away, 


but a dreadful large ſpirit prevented them: this terri- 


fied them ſo much, that they took to their canoes and 
ſet fail; being glad they had ſo eaſily made their 


.eſcape. Ever fince this affair happened, theſe Indians 
have been afraid to land on the coaſt. The country 
on the north and caſt ſides of the. lake Superior is 


- very, mountainous. and barren, ſo that vegetation. is 


very flow, and conſequently but little fruit is to be 


found on its ſhore. .. There is a ſpecies of fruit here 
- ſomewhat like raſberries, and the taſte is the moſt 
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delicious that can be imagined: if it was tranſplanted 
into a more kindly climate, it would perhaps be one 
of the fineſt fruits in the univerſe. 55 


oy 


It is amazing to think what numbers of rivers emp- 


Lee into this lake; but then there are others 
iſſuing from it. Not far from Nipagon is a ſmall 
river, that juſt before it enters the lake has a perpen- 
dicular fall from the top of a mountain of near ſeven 
hundred feet in height ; being very narrow, it ap- 
pears at a diſtance like a white garter ſuſpended in the 
air. Round the eaſtern banks of the lake are ſome 
Indian tribes, - but they are not numerous, becauſe 
moſt of them have been extirpated by the Iroquois 
On the ſouth-fide of this lake is a point, or cape, 
of about ſixty miles in length, called point Che- 
gomegas ; but properly ſpeaking, it is a peninſula, for 
it is. ſeperated from the continent on the eaſt · ſide by 
a narrow bay, that extends from weſt to caſt. A lit- 
tle to the weſtward of this cape is another river, which 
falls into the lake, the head of which is compoſed of 
a vaſt number of ſtreams, and near its banks are 
found vaſt quantities of copper ore. This ore is alſo 


met with on the banks of many of the other rivers; 
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but it does not appear that the Indians know any [| is, at 1: n, a an 
lit is another, called Thunder Bay: it is called by this 


thing of the nature of its qualities. 


adventurers from England arrived here, and began 
to, bring. away ſome of this metal, and probably it 


might have been attended with beneficial and even im- 
portant conſequences, had not the preſent troubles 


be 


broke out in the Britiſh Provinces in America. It is 


$:- 
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certain it might become a valuable branch of com- 


— £ 


merce; but till theſe troubles are ſertled, nothing of 


that nature can be expected. The eaſe and cheapneſs 


with which e of it might be procured, 
would make a fi 


cient amends for the length of the 


way through which it is neceſſary to bring it, before 
it reaches the ſea coaſt. h 
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In this lake are almoſt all different ſorts of fiſh, 
and they. may be bought in abundance. at any ſeaſon 


in the year: ſome of the trouts weigh twelve pounds, 


but others of them exceed fifty, which ſurpaſſes any 
thing of that nature found in Europe. 

I bere is one ſpecies of white fiſh taken here, which 
ſeems to be peculiar to the lake. They are in ſhape 
like our ſhads, but much thicker, and in general 


weigh about four pounds: theſe fiſh are taken with 
wes | FO | { riodical alteration. ' The waters aroſe. by a. gradual, 


- nets, but the trouts are catched with baits and hooks. 


beſides crabs ; but the latter are rather ſmall. The 


There are likewiſe vaſt numbers of ſmall. fiſh here, 


, 


Soon after the conqueſt of Canada, a n 0 of. 


8 


reached three feet in height; but indeed all theſc lakes 


ones, yet it does not Fe that one half of the wa- 
ters are carried off by the rivers that iſſue from 
This muſt be cauſed by evaporations, there being no 
other way of accounting for it. At St. Marie, the 
falls are not perpendicular, like thoſe of Niagara, or St. 
Anthony; but rather conſiſt of a rapid courſe, which 
continues three quarters of a mile. The rocks at the 
bottom of thoſe falls are well adapted for catching of 
fiſh, which are found in amazing quantities. They 
have little more to do than throw in their nets, and 
they are full in an inſtant. Thoſe ſtreights of St. 
Marie are about forty miles in length ; but they vary 
reatly in their breadth. The current between the 
alls and lake Huron is not fo rapid as to prevent 
canoes ſailing along it, but then they muſt E 
naged by ſkilful pilots. e fe | HY. 

Several travellers have obſerved, that the entrance 
into lake Superior, from thoſe ſtreights, affords one 
of the moſt pleaſing proſpects in the world; on the 
left, many beautiful iſlands extend themſelves ; and 
on the right are ſeveral ſmall points of land, proje&- 
ing into the water. Lake Huron is the next in mag- 
nitude to lake Superior; and its ſhape is nearly trian- 


gular; the circumference being about one thouſand 
miles. Towards the north fi 


of this lake is an 
ifland, near one hundred miles in length, but not 
above eight miles broad. It is like a long flip run- 
ning parallel with the ſhore, but there are no inha- 
bitants on it, for the Indians believe that it is in- 
habited by ſome of their imps or devils. ' 

The bay of Sugantum is about the middle of the 
ſouth-fide of this lake; and the capes that ſeperate 
the bay from the lake are about eighteen miles dif- 
tant from each other. There are two iſlands near the 
intermediate ſpace, which are of great ſervice to thoſe 
who fail paſt them, in canoes and other ſmall veſſels, 
by affording them ſhelter, eſpecially when the wea- 


ther is boiſterous; and it faves them the trouble of 


coaſting round the banks of the lake. The bay here 
is, at leaſt, eighty miles in breadth; and juſt adjoining 


name, on account of the dreadful ſtorms of thunder 
that are met with here in thoſe ſeaſons when the 
Europeans paſs through it. This bay is about nine 


miles broad, and little more in length; and although 


our travellers were full thirteen hours in croſſing it, 
yet it thundered the whole of the time, to a moſt ex- 
ceſſive degree: There appeared no ſatisfactory reaſon 
for this wonderful phenomena, eſpecially as in the ad- 
jacent· country there is ſeldom any thunder; nor did 
they find that the hills, near the banks of the river, 
were impregnated with ſulphur ; however, they were 
certain that there muſt have been ſome ſulphureous 
ſubſtances in the mountains, or ſome ſort of mineral 
qualities, that by an electrical ſource were driven up 
to meet the clouds; which, in conſequence, occa- 
fioned theſe dreadful exploſions. „ 

In this lake, the fiſh are much the ſame as in Supe- 
rior, but the lands on its banks are much more fer- 
tile. There is one circumſtance relating to theſe lakes 
which muſt not be paſſed over in ſilence; and that is, 
that while the French were in poſſeſſion of the fort, 
although there is no tide here, yet they obſerved à pe- 


but by an almoſt imperceptible motion, till they had 


cre 


j 


* 


TIE. 


* 


„ Where there 18 


*% 


a reflux andinflox of the tide. © 
here ate many. tribes of Indians living around this 
lake, and on its. banks are found an amazing quan- 
tity of ſand cherries, much like thoſe which grow on 
the banks of the other rivers and lakes. Leaving the 
falls of St. Marie, our travellers proceeded back again 


* 
Wy 


to Michillimackinac, and arrived there about the be- 


ginning of Novettiber, 1667, having been fourteen 


months on their hazardous journey. They had tra- [ 
velled near one thouſand miles, and viſited twelve na- 
Indians. As the winter was ſetting in, they 
were obliged to 0 7 till the ſpring; oy, till 
f he navigation for fhipping was not open on 
125 Mere, oh HEbu Pibe vaſt ſhoals of ice. 
Here, however, they had the good fortune to meet 
with ſome ſocial company, with whom they ſpent the 


tions of Indians. 


: 


Huron, on account o 


time ve ag recably. OF" 1 1 
15 Teig chief àmuſement was that of catching trouts: 
and, although the ſtreights ' were covered with ice, 
Jer they found means to make holes through it, and 


etting down lines of above fifteen yards in length; to 


which hooks were fixed, they frequently brought up 
two at a time, which weighed upwards of thirty 
pounds each: but the common ſize did not exceed 
twenty pounds, and frequently they were much leſs. 
Theſe trouts are good eating, and in winter, when 


they want to preſerve them, they hang them up in the 


air: thus, in one night, they will be frozen ſo hard, 
that they will keep as firm as if they had been cured 
with ſalt. This practice is not, however confined to 
America, for there are many places in the northern 

parts of Europe where it is obſerved, and perhaps 
_ there can be no method uſed, in cold countries, that 
is ſo likely to be attended with beneficial conſequences 
in preſerving freſh water fiſf t. 
55 Ife, 1768, they left this place, and ſailed over 
Lake Huron, in a veſſel of about eighty tons burthen, 

and arrived at St. Claire, where they left the ſhip, 
and proceeded in boats to Detroit. This lake is not 
above eighty or ninety miles in circumference,” and its 
form inclines rather to that of 4 circle. In ſome 
places it is deep enough to contain W 8 veſſels; but, 

towards the middle, there is a fand bank, which ren- 
ders it very dangerous, unleſs there is à ſkilful pilot to 
conduct them acroſs it. In cafes where it is found 
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are ſo affected by the winds, that they rather reſemble | 
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| The vulgar, in all countries, are fond of recording 
|6mens, whictr is the ſure ſign of a weak mind; and in 
1762, in the month of July, it rained on this town 
a fort of water of à fulphurous taſte; ſoon after this 
the Indian war broke out, and this circumſtance, al- 
though natural, was confidered. by the people as an 
omen. Such natural events ate, however, below our 
notice, and therefore: it is needleſs to ſay any thing 
concerning them. We are no way acquainted with 
the nature of omens ; we know not whether there are 
any in the world at preſent ; but if men will confider 
natural appearances as pointing out ſome general cala- 
mities, then they ought to improve them in a proper 
manner, for all things ſhould be done well. 

During the late war between the 
French, Pontiac, one of the Indian leaders, kept at- 
tached to the initereſis of the latter, and actually con- 
tinued to be an enemy to the Engliſh after peace was 
concluded ; for theſe ſavages never look upon them- 
ſelves as bound by any articles of peace coneluded be- 
tween the European princes, ' whom they look upon 
as people who intrude upon their civil rights, without 
any title or privilege. This warrior collected an army 
of confederate Indians, with an intention of renew- 
ing the war; but before he declared war, or, in other 


words, took up the hatchet, he laid a ſcheme for tak- 


ing, by ſurpriſe, all the forts which the {Engliſh had 
taken from the French. Having ſucceeded in ſeveral 
of his operations, he directed his whole force againſt 
Detroit, becauſe it was not only: a place of confiderable 
ſtrength, but likewiſe well fortified; and he thought 
that, if he could take it, it would inſpire his men with 
freſh courage. He took tlie management of the whole 
upon himſelf, and advanced to it with the principal 
part of his army ; but he was prevented from carrying 
his deſign into execution by one of thoſe common ac- 
cidents which, although they may appear trifling in 
their own nature, yet are frequently attended wich 
ſuch conſequences as decide the fate of kingdoms, and 
bring about very important revolution: 

When Pontiac formed this plan, the town of De- 
troit was garriſoned with upwards of three hundred 
men, commanded by Major Gladwyn, an officer of 
courage and experience. War with the Engliſh and 

French was then at an end, and every one expected to 
enjoy the bleſſings of peace, with all that temporal 


dangerous, they put the 18 vox into ſmall beats, I happineſs which flows from it. This very chief, how- 
and thus the veſſel being lightened, they all get ſafely ever, approached the fort, while the-governor had no 


- acrofs the bar. 


I ᷑̃be village of the antient Hurons is almoſt oppoſite 


to the eaſtern ſhore, and here they found a Lutheran 


prieſt, who refided as a miſſionary. There are gteat 


ſuſpicion of his intentions. He ſent notice to the 
commander that he was come to trade, and deſired 
that he and his ſubordinate chiefs might be permitted 
to converſe with him. The governor had no ſuſpi- 


Engliſh and the / 


numbers of. ſettlements” here, extending upwards of [|cion, nor did he doubt the fincerity of the Indians, 


twenty miles; and, in general, the country is well 
— cultivated. General (now Lord) Amherſt, when he 


ſo that their requeſt was granted, and the next morn- 
ing was appointed for receiving them 


reduced Canada, gave great encoutagement to the 


| It happened that, the evening before, an ain 
ſiettlers, but the preſent'troubles in America have pre- 


vented them from reaping the fruits of their labours. 


kh 


There are about one hundred houſes in the town of 


the king's, but which is the property of the governor, 
is onrtheweſt fide; it is not only well laid out, but is 
kept in excellent order. All round the town are 
ſtrong fortifications, and piles are fixed in the ground, 


in the form of palliſadoes. There are likewiſe ſeveral 
daſtions, but the cannons mounted upon them are 


very indifferent: however, they are ſufficient to repel 


dhe attacks of the Indians, but they would be of little 
ſervice againſt a regular army. The commander in 
chief has generally two hundred men under him in 


* 


times of E and being a field officer, he diſcharges 


 Ukewife the duties of a civil magiſtrate. ie is ap- 


5 cer by the governor of Canada; and Mr. Trum- 


Our travellers were there. It is almoſt impoſſible to 
_ Expreſs the civility with which our company were 
7 
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deem by all thoſe who' viſited the fort. 


ull, of the royal Americans, was commander when 


treated by this gentleman, and indeed he was in much 


* ; 
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it, and the ſtreets are far from being irregular. | 
I have very convenient barracks for ſoldiers, 'and 
| it the ſouth end is the parade. The garden, called 


woman, who'had been employed by the governor to 
make him ſome ſhoes of elk ſkins, brought them 
home; and he was ſo pleaſed with them, that he or- 
dered his ſervant to pay her more than the common 
allowance. The woman being diſmiſſed, looked ſome 
time at the door, which being taken notice of by one 
of the ſervants, he aſked her what ſhe meant by doing 
ſo, but ſhe gave him no anſwer. Soon after this the 
{governor ſaw her himſelf, and aſked the ſervant what 
ſhe waited for, but could not receive any anſwer to 
give him fatisfaQtion. . He ordered her to be called in: 
when ſhe told him, after much heſitation, that as he 
had always behaved with great kindneſs to her, ſhe 
was afraid ſne ſhould never ſee him again. He in- 
ſiſted on her declaring to him what ſhe meant; and, 
at laſt, ſhe told him, that, at the council to be held 
the next day, Pontiac, and his companions, were to 
murder him, to maſſacte the garriſon, and to plunder 
the town of every thing valuable they could carry 
along with them. She added, farther, that the chie 
who were to be admitted into the council, were to be 
property armed for executing their deſigg. 
aving gained from the woman every. ſort of intel- 


Illigence he could procure, relative to the manner in 


which 


— 


For 


„„ 
which this diabolical Plot was to be carried on, he diſ- 
miſſed her, with inſtructions to keep every thing ſe - 
cret, and, at the ſame time, promiſing chat he would 
reward her according to her fidelity 
The governor was very much diſturbed on account 
of the intelligence he had received from the woman, 
- and therefore he ſent for the next officer in com- 
mand, to conſult with him. That gentleman, how- 
ever, treated the information as a ſtory invented to 


amuſe them by an artful woman, ho had ſome pri- 


- vate ends in view, and therefore adviſed him to pay 
no regard to it. The governor, however, being a man 
of good ſenſe, reſolved to act with prudence till it 


5 mould be diſcovered that it was not ſo as had been re- 


ported; and therefore, without revealing his ſuſpicion 
to any perſon whatever, he took all the precaution the 
time would admit of. He walked round the fort dur- 
ing che whole night, and took care to fec that every 
centinel was on duty. This conduct ought to be imi- 
tated by every military officer who is entruſted with 
the command of a garriſo sn. 
During the time that this brave officer traverſed the 
_ ramparts; which lay near to the Indian camp, he 
heard them making themſelves extremely merry, with- 
dut unagining that their plot had been diſcovered; 
and, undoubtedly, pleaſing themſelves with an aſſur- 
ance of ſucceſs In the morning, as ſoon as it was 
light, he ordered all the men under arms, and gave 
ſuch directions to the officers as he thought neceſſary. 
As there were ſeveral traders at that time in the place, 
he ſent worel to them to be upon their guard; to. pre- 
vent themſelves from being plunlered, and to have; 
arins ready to deſend themſelyes from any attack that 
night be made by he Jodians: | $f 


4 
. 
— 


and were received into the council- chamber, in the 
-moſt friendly manner; where the governor and chief 
| officers were, with piſtols fixed to their belts. The 
Indians, who are always cautious, were ſurpriſed at 

ſeeing a greater number of troops than uſual drawn 
up; and no ſooner had the ſavages taken their ſeats on 
the ſkins prepared for them,” than Pontiac aſked, the 
governor hy ſo many young men, meaning the ſol- 


— 


only to learn them their exerciſe as ſoldiers. Here was 
prudence indeed: and ſuchꝭ as becomes any military 
officer who had to do with deſperate deſigning et 
yo I I, 1 TR ß»! 
Pontiac now began his ſpeech, which contained 
the ſtrongeſt proſeſſions of friendſhip and good will 
towards the Engliſh; but when he came to deliver the 
belt of wampum, which was, according to the wo- 
man's information, to be the ſignal for all the chiefs 
to fire; the governor, with all his attendants, drew 
their ſwords half way out of their ſcabbards, and the 


Indians, at the ſame inſtant, made a clattering with || 


their arms before the door, which had been left re 
The Indian chief, Pontiac, although a hardened 


villain, yet immediately turned pale; and his chiefs, 
who looked at each other for the ſignal, were 


aſtoniſhed; they neither knew what to ſay nor what 


to do. . 


The governor made a ſpeech in his turn, but in- 


ſtead of thanking the great warrior for the ſervices he 
propoſed to him, he declared that he was a traitor. 
e told him that the Engliſh, who knew every thing, 
were convinced of his treachery and villainy, and as 
a. proof of that, he ſtepped up to the neareſt Indian 
chief in the room, and drawing aſide his blanket, 
diſcovered the ſhort muſket he had concealed under it. 
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| Pontiac, the Indian chief, had che efftontery td 


| deny. all that was alledged againſt him and his com. 


panions; but the .governor refuſed to liſten to him. 
upon which the Fs eee 
| without being apparently. ſenſible of the great favoy; 
that had been ſhewn them; but next day they pulle 
off the maſk; and made a regular attack upon it. Ha 
Major Gladwyn confined theſe Indians while he 15 
them in his power, an attack of this nature might not 
have happened; but then it may be aſked, Who are 
| aware at all times? Errors committed by military offi- 
cers ſhould, be confidered 5 and treated 
with candour. Brave men will often do chat for the 
beſt; which is frequently attended with fatal conſe- 


2 


quences. However, our gallant major made ſuch a 


defence as muſt ever do him honour. - © 


The ſavages beſieged the fort upwards of a far: | 


and, during that period, ſome yery Tharp Kkirmithes 


| happened between the. beſiegers and the beſieged ; of 
which, the following may ſerve as a ſpecimen. 


I. Captain Dalzeeb, a brave officer, and one who had 
been long in the wars, prevailed-upon the governor to 


give him the command of wo hundred men, and 
leave at the fame time to attack the enemy's camp. 
This requeſt being complied with, he ſalſied forth - 
from the town before day-light, but Pontiac having 
received intelligence from ſome of his men, met our 
| officer at a place. ſince called Bloody Bridge. The 
Indians were vaſtly ſuperior in W 1 Tay to Captain 


* * * 


Dalzeeb's party, fo that he was ſoon overpowered 
and driven back: being now neatly. ſurrounded, he 
made a vigorous effort to . regain the bridge, he had 
|juſt croſſed, by which RE; apr; find a retreat ; 


0,012 54245 5157 ML but.in attempting this be loſt his life, and many of 
ontiac, and his chiefs, arrived about ten o clock, 


his men fell along with him. But Major Rogers, 
the ſecond in commang, found means to draw off the 
ſcattered. remains of the army, and to conduct them 
ſafely into the fort. e e ee 


* - 


Reduced to this degree of diſtreſs, it was difficult 
for the major to maintain his ground or defend tbe 
town, but notwithſtanding all this, he held out againſt 
the Indians till he was reheved by freſh reinforcements, 


o as;to be abie to make 2 ſtand againſt the enemy. 
diers, had been drawn up? He was told that it was 4. T |; * 


he Gladwyn ſchooner, on board of which our 
travellers had taken their paſſage, arrived about this 
time, and brought with it a large ſupply of freſh pr. 
viſions. This veſſel had been vigorouſly attacked by 
a party of Indians, who furrounded it in their canoes; 
and killed ſeveral, of the crew. Among thoſe 
BEE: gan 
At this 


command naturally devolved, was determined that the 
ſtores ſhould not fall into the — RA 8 enemy; 


This order was very neat being executed, when à chief 
of the Hurons, ho underftood the Engliſh, Ii. guage, 


tion. 88 


- . The garriſon were now in high ſpirits, and Pontiac 
was convinced that he would never be. able to reduce 


the place. thn 
| The Indians ſoon after ſeperated, and returned to 


the places from whence, they came; and till the war 


This put the Indians to the bluſh, and diſconcerted || broke out in America, every thing was quiet here. 


the whole of their deſig ng 4h 12 n cri 
Tue governor, as a man of honour and prudence, 
told them, that he had given his, promiſe no injury 
ſhould happen to them, although they did not deſerve 
ſuch an indulgence. He adviſed them to make the 
beſt of their way out of the fort, leſt his young men, 
by which he meant the ſoldiers, ſhould cut every one 
of them to pieces; which, indeed. would have beer 
no more than a juſt reward for their treachery. 


4 


but his vile reſtleſs ambition was ſuch, that 


Pontiac ſeemed now to have dropped all reſentment 
{againſt the Engliſh, and to be their moſt zealous 


friend. For this he was allowed a handſome penſion ;. 
be could 
not be quiet any where. If he had not an enemy, he 

was ſure to create one; and in 1767, he held a meet- 
ing with the Indians, at which he delivered a ſpeech, 
wherein he endeavoured to excite them againſt the 
| Engliſh. This ſpecch might have been received with 
| 1 8 applauſe ; 


I 


© 


— 


--1aufe ; but when he had dene, an Indian chief, 
— wiſhed, well to the Engliſh, plunged his knife | 
into his heart, and left him dead on the ſpot. But 


N tis is only mentioned by Way of digreſſion. 


Lake Erie is ſupplied with water from ſome of thoſe | 
we. have already mentioned: This lake is between 
three and four hundred miles long, from eaſt to weſt; 
yet in the broadeſt part it does not exceed forty : but 
the proſpects from it are chearfyl and delightful. 
Near the weſt end are ſeyeral {mall iſlands; but there 
are ſo any rattle-ſnakes.on them, that it is dangerous 
to go on ſhore. But, hefides the rattle-ſnakes, there 
are ſome uliar to the water, ſuch as the hiſſing- 
ſnake, which is about eighteen inches long, and 
commonly ſpeckled. When any thing approaches it, 


it becomes quite flat, and its ſpots become brighter 
than before: at the ſame time it emits. ſuch a ſmell 
from its breath, as becomes noxious to every perſon 
upon whom it fixes. The lake diſcharges itſelf into 
the river Niagara, and then it falls into the lake On- 
4ario. The fort ky 4a is at the entrance of this 
river, on the eaſtern ſhore; and about fourteen miles 
further are thoſe falls, which are conſidered among the 
wonders of the creation. Tn 
The waters that compoſe theſe falls, riſe two 
thouſand miles to the north-weſt; and having ac- 
vired a vaſt addition in their courſe, they ruſh down 
a ſtupendous . of one hundred and forty feet 
73 rpendicular ; and in a violent rapid, that extends 
in length eight or ten miles. The noiſe of thele 
falls can be heard at an amazing diſtance, and ina 
calm morning, our travellers heard them twenty miles 
of. This account is not exaggerated, becauſe f:veral 
travellers have aſſerted, that the noiſe fan be heard 
at a much greater diſtance, Near the falls the land 
3s hilly and uneven, but in ſome parts it is extremely 
good br aſturage. The fort of Niagara was taken 
m the Wn in 1759, 'by the forces under the 
command of Sir William Johnſon, and has, fince 
that time, had a garriſon in it. The fort is ſituated 
near the eaſt end of the lake Ontario, and very near 
the ſtreights of Niagara. | „ 
Tbe lake of Ontario is the leaſt of the five lakes 
in Canada. It is in circumference about fix hundred 
miles; and near the ſouth-caſt it receives the waters 
of the river Oſwego. At the entrance of the river 
ſtands a fort of the ſame name, where a ſmall gar- 
riſon is . nor is it of any great importance. In 
1756, the French took this fort, by the aſſiſtance of 
the Indians; and theſe ſavages murdered. the greateſt 
part of Shirley and Pepperel's regiments, although 
they had ſurrendered on terms of capitulation: hut 
lawleſs power knows no bqunds, and deſtruction is the 
buſineſs ot war. ; e 
Ihe country about the lake Ontario is compoſed | 
.of good land, and, in time, may make excellent 
ſettlements. Near to it is a. tribe of ſavage Indians, 
-whoſe chief town is Torronto; but they are not 
numerous. It is almoſt amazing to deſcribe all the 
kes in this extenſive country; but we ſhall mention 
ſomething relating. to a few, more of them. 
A little to the eaſtward of lake Ontario is lake 
Champlain, which is about eighty miles in length, 
but not above fourteen in breadth, It abounds with 
A variety; of fiſh, which are taken here in great num- 
bers. A little to the ſouth-weſt is lake George, Which 
is about - thirty-five miles in length, but extremely 
narrow. The country here; is very mountainous ; 
but where there are vallies it is tolerably good. Be- 
ſides theſe three, there are a vaſt number of lakes on 
the north of Canada; but theſe having been deſcribed 
by former travellers, it was thought unneceſſary to 
ſay any thing concerning them. They are diſcern- 
üble, upwards of twenty in number, and are all within 
dhe province of Canada: from all which it may be 
conjectured, that there is a greater quantity of 
Vater in North America, than in any other part of | 
aA 8! 1 | 
In che month of October, 1768, our travellers | 
arrived at Boſton, after having been abſent from it 
Vor. II. No. 75. | | 
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ing, he returns in ſuch an unconcerned manner, that 
he never riſes for any of the neceflaries of life, unteſs 
they are ſet before him. Pride will not fuffer him 
to betray the leaſt ſymptoms of impatience, loſt he 


mould be locked upon with contempt. | However, 
as ſoon as he is invited, he fits down, and ſmoaks 


| djs pipe with as much compoſure as if nothing had 


Happened to him. This cuſtom is ſtrictly adhered to 
by every tribe; for they confider it as a proof of for- 
titude; and imagine the acting in a contrary manner 
would induce their countrymen to call them cowards, 
or, which is ſtill more odious among the Indians, 
they would be apt to call them by the atrocious ap- 
pellation of old woman. 
When an Indian is told that any-of his children 
Have Ggnalized themſelves againſt the common enemy, 


and have taken a great number of ſcalps, and brought | 


home a certain number of priſoners, he does not ap- 
| N to feel any extraordinary pleaſure on the occaſion, 
but in the cooleft manner anſwers, that it is well, 
without making any further enquiry: on the contrary, 
when he 1s told that his children are killed, or taken 
. Priſoners, he makes no complaint, but only ſays, 
it does not ſignify; and, very frequently, never afks 
- how it happened. This feeming indifference, how- 
ever, does not proceed from an entire ſuppreffion of 
thoſe paſſions which are the baſis of human ſociety; 
for although they are generally called ſavages, yet in 
all thoſe duties which we call paternal, or filial, 
they ſhew | themſelves to be endowed with the ſame 
„o oe Lk VV 
There is another thing very peculiar in theſe 
Indians, and that is, he manner in which they viſit 
each other. If an Indian goes to viſit a family, he 
gives notice beforchand of his intentions; and when 
he arrives, the reſt of the family, except the maſter 
and miſtreſs, retite to the oppoſi:e ſide of the houſe, 
- "that they may not interrupt them in their cotiverſa- - 
tion. The 25 method is Prone dne a man 
goes to pay his feſpects to the other ſex, but then he 
net ps torr not to converſe of love while day-light 
„ ff 
The Indians are not only inquiſitive, but they are 
at the fame time ſure contrivers of things. Thus, 
for example, they will croſs a foreſt, or a plain, which 
is two hundred miles in breadth, and reach, with 


great exactneſs, the point at which they intend to 


ad trive, keeping, during the whole of that ſpace, in 
a direct line, without any material deviations; and 
this they will do with the fame eafe, whether the 
weather is fair or cloudy. For theſe talents they ſeem 
to be indebted. to nature, and not to any thing ex- 
traordinary. They are generally happy in a very 
retentive memory, for they can mtulate any thing 
that happened many years before.” Their belts are of 
-wampum; and their treaties are concluded by them. 
"Every ſtation pays great reſpect to old age; and the 
advice of a father will often go fo far, that his child 
will not contradi it. Fhey have much reſpect to 
-gntient records, or, rather, antient traditions. If they. 
take, during their hunting ſeaſons, any game that is 
- reckoned particularly dehcious, it is immediately pre- 
ſented to one of their chiefs-. They never ſuffer: 
themſelves to be overclouded with care, but live in a 
perfect ſtate of tranquillity. Being naturally indolent, 
of they can procuic as much proviſion as is neceſſary 
tor | themſelves, they never trouble themſelves any 
further. Having much leiſure time, they indulge their 
- indolence in eating, drinking, and fleeping. They 
"ramble about from one place to another, without ſo 
much as regarding thoſe wars in which they are to- be 
among theſe barbarians.” fe” | 
There ſeems to be a principle of gaming to be found 
among all the people of Eurepe; and what is ſtill 
more remarkable, it is to be found among the Ame- 


rican ſavages. They ſometimes ſtake all they have 


in the world, and, When they loſe, they bear it with 


engaged the next ſeaſon, which is generally the caſe c 

| Fe '' [fbut by days journies, which, in general, are about 
twenty Engliſh miles. They have no idea of arith- | 
[f metic, though they can, by the ſtrength of their me- 
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| When an Indian has been ſeveral days'our on bunt. 


fu of, is, that of eruelty to their ehetnier; it is 
u 
n 


prifing, that human nature, under all its weak- 
les, ſhould delight in cruelty; and yet we have 
many inftances of it in hiſtory. The ſtate of a pri- 
ſoner ſhould always excite compaſſion; but what ſhall 
we ſay, when we read of the caftern inhabitants of 
the world putting out the eyes of their priſoners. 
The Romans expoſed them tb wild beaſts; the Car- 
thaginiaus cruciſied them; and the ſtor 
is well known. But of all thoſe we [read in hiſtor 
the ſayages in America are the only people who ever 
reduced barbarity to a ſyſtem. They ſeem to have 
ſtudied this ſpecies of barbatity as much as if it 
had been a rational ſcierice: they enjoy a favage 
pleaſure in it, which is certainly a f to human 
777... no rug 
There is one paſſion, to which the Europeans are 
ſubject, but the American E are * w it 
and that is jealouſy. Among ſome of them the very 
idea is not known; for the moſt abandoned of their 
[young men ſeldom attempt any thing againſt the 
chaftity of married women; and as for the women 
they ſeldom Sans aces in the way of temptation. 
Here Mr. er relates a ſtory, which we ſhall 
take on his own veracity, as we Gabe Not but it is 
true. | * SF: 4 1 T 
He tells us, that while he was among the Naodo- 
weſſies, he obſerved, that they paid the moſt uncom- 
mon reſpect to a woman, whom, upon enquiry, he 
found would have been confidered as infamous in 
Europe. She was then far advanced in life; but 
once, when the was young, ſhe had given what the 
Indians call a rate ſeaſt. She invited forty of the 
principal warriors to her tent, where having feaſted 
them with veniſon and rice, ſhe then admitted each 
of them to partake of her charms, behind a ſcreen 


fixed for that purpoſe. 


By this act of courteſy, which was a confiderable 
one, ſhe obtained the approbation of her whole tribe; 
and fo ſenfible were the young Indians of her ſuperior 
merit, that each of them ſtrove who ſhould obtain 
her for a wife. Soon after this, one of the principal 


1| chiefs took her for a wife, over whom the obtained 


a great ſway, and from whom ſhe received the ſtrongeſt 
marks of love. It is ſeldom, however, that one of 
theſe feaſts happen, but ſuch events as this generally 
tend then 1 wy 
There is no ſuch thing as diſtinction of property 
in this country, among the ſavages, but every one 
cultivates whatever ſpot of ground he pleaſes. They 
are ſo connected in Kot? tribes, that they give mutual 
aſſiſtance to each other; for even ſavages know ſome- 
thing of 'charity. When any of their neighbours 


| have their young men killed in battle, then thoſe 


who have the greateſt number of flaves, diftribute 
them, to make up the deficieney. ' Theſe flaves are 
adopted as children, and confidered as the fons of thoſe 


to whom they are given. When they are told, that 


the Europeans impriſon each other for a ſmall parcel 
of yellow duft, they can hardly be brought to believe 
it, becauſe'they think it inconſiſtent with nature. 
Ir is certain, that theſe Indians are ignorant of 
aſtronomy, and therefore they reckon' their years by 
winters; but ſome of them reckon time by moons. 
Every month has, with them, a name expreſſive of its 
ſeaſon. Thus the month of March, with which 
they begin their year, is called the worm month, be- 
cauſe in this month the worms quit their retreat in 
the bark of the trees, where they had ſheltered them- 
ſelves during the winter. All the other months are 


named in a ſimilar manner, according to the natural 


productions of the earth. 


They mention the diſtanee of plains not by miles, 


mory, reckon up any ſum Whatever. ; 
Like the antient barbarians, the Indians in North 


America are all divided into clans or tribes, and theſe 


s philoſophic calmneſs. Thee greateſt fault they are * ſmall eonmmunities, each being diſtinguiſhed by 


as 


ry of Regulus 


* 
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fo partieular fymbol:” This is eonſiſtent wich che 

foins x manner pant: banners, a cuſtom much 
' uſed; but little underſtood. In antient times, every 
tribe or clan had its own banner, by which it was 
_ diſtinguiſhed, and ſuch-ar preſent is the caſe with the 
American ſavages. Moſt of theſe are diſtinguiſhed by 
the figures of different animals: thus, one tribe has a 
ſnake, a ſecond a ſquirrel, a third a tortoiſe, a fourth 
2 wolf, a fifth a buffalo, and ſo on with all the reſt. 
Theſe ſignatures, or ſymbols, are carried down from 
one generation to another; and, perhaps, the beſt 
name we can give them is the American coats of arms. 
Every tribe has its own chief, who takes the com- 
mand in war, and they conſtruct their tents in ſuch 
à manner that every tribe knows their own encamp- 
ments. If the chief ſhould be unable to go out to 
var with the army, another is elected in his room, and 
he acts with deſpotic authority. They have no regu- 
lar law of fi r e for, in the deſcending line, the 
1 carries it rather by election than ſucceſſion. 


Each family has a right to appoint one of its moſt ex | 
perienced perſons to aſſiſt the commander in chief; 


and theſe form a ſort of council of war, without whoſe 

conſent nothing can be carried into execution. 

In their councils, every thing is freely declared, nor 

can any thing be undertaken without their conſent. 

They commonly aſſemble in a tent or hut appropri- 

ated for that purpoſe; and being ſeated in a circle, on 


the ground, the eldeſt chief riſes and makes a ſpeech, | 


and then the reſt, if they think proper, ſpeak in their 
tums. On ſuch occafions,. their language is nervous 
and expreſſive, and their ſtile is well adorned. The 
young men are allowed to be preſent at their councils, 
but they are not permitted to ſpeak, but only to give 
their 6 % ped 8 a | 
I !ͤ heir food conſiſts chiefly of the fleſh of bears, buf- 
flaloes, deers, and. elks, and they can dreſs the fleſh 
of theſe animals in a decent and proper manner. The 
lower fort of Indians are very naſty in dreſſing their 
victuals, but ſome of the chiefs are both cleanly and 
decent. They commonly eat in large parties, but 
they do not attend to any particular times, for their 
feaſts are regulated by their 9 This is an an- 
tient cuſtom, and, when all things are conſidered, a 
very natural one. They confider themſelves as bound, 


by motives of religion, to dance either before or after 


their meals; for by this chearfulneſs they render 
themſelves, in their own imagination, the more ac- 
_ ceptable to the great Spirit, the name which they con- 
 Nantly give to the t God. In private, the men 
and women eat together, but in all public meetings, 
Where they have feaſts, they dine ſeperately: 
Dancing, among the Indians, is conſidered as a fa- 
vourite diverſion, and, indeed; they have no enter- 
tainments without it. They are extremely regular in 


their dances, but they do not join in concert; for as 


ſoon as one had done dancing, the other ſtands up in 
his turn, and thus the dance goes round from one 
to another. Some of the women dance very grace - 
fully, and they carry themſelves much with their 
hands hanging down. They perſorm their move- 
ments with great art, and indeed they ſhew them 
ſelves, in many reſpects, as ingenious as the Euro- 
peans. At theſe dances, the women mingle them- 
ſelves with thoſe of the men who ſit around, for the 
ſexes never intermix in their dances. However, they 
have a variety of dances amongſt them, but ſome of 
theſe do not merit a particular deſcription. 

When they ſet out on parties of war, they have 
their dances; and this ceremony is rmed amidſt 
a company of the warriors: one of the chiefs gene- 
rally begins the ſong, and it is followed by all the reſt 
daneing. The chief who begins the ſong, relates the 
account of ſome memorable atchievement, and then 
he firikes his war club againſt a poſt that is fixed in 
the ground, near the centre of the aſſembly, for that 

purpoſe :- the reſt of the warriors repeat the number of 
their atchievements, and then they all dance in con- 
| cert, It then becomes very alarming to any ſtranger 

hat happens to be in their company, as they throw 


themſelves into the moſt horrid poſtures that can be 
imagined; relating, at the ſame time, the part th 
intend to act againſt the common enemy in the field: 
During the whole of this ceremony, they hold their 
ſharp knives in their hands, which they whirl about 
in ſuch a manner, that they are in danger every mo- 
ment of cutting each others-throats ; nor couid this 
be avoided if they were not extremely dextrous. IX 
By theſe motions, they intend to repreſent the man- 
ner in which they are to treat thoſe perſoris' whont 
they take in battle; and, to heighten the ſcene, they 
ſet up the ſame: 1 that they uſe when they 
attack their enemies. They are really like a parcel of 


devils, who have no regard to moral obligations; and 


cruelty to them ſeems to be a virtue. In theſe war 


dances, there are frequently ſome things that cannot 


be accounted for on any other principles heſides thioſe 
of the corruption of human nature. Our ' travellers 
were once invited to be preſent at one of their ceremo- 
nies -of this nature, it was performed in the fol- 
lowing manner : ee eee * 

About noon- day they began to aſſemble, when the 
ſun ſhone bright, and this they conſidered as a good 
omen, for they never hold any of their meetings un- 
der a cloudy ſæy. A great number of chiefs appeared, 


at firſt, dreſt in their beſt apparel, and after them 


came the head warrior, cloathed in a robe of fur, 
which reached to the ground: he was attended bi 
above twenty perſons, who were all painted a 


dreſſed in the gayeſt manner. Next followed ſuch of 


their wives as were conſidered as favourites; and theſe 
were followed by the rabble, who made a very odd 
a ance; „„ Ea eds „5 | 

IT he aſſembly was begun by one of the chiefs rak- 
ing a ſpeech concerning the occafion of their meeting. 
The chief acquainted them, that one of their youtig 


men defired to be admitted into the meeting, and be 4 


member of the ſociety ; and, taking him by the hand, 
preſented him to the warriors as one of tlieir brethren; 
aſking them, at the ſame time, whether they had any 
objections againſt him: as no objections were made, 


the young candidate was placed in the centre, and 


four of the chiefs took their ſeats cloſe by him. They 
begun by exhorting him to be courageous under all 
the fatigues he was likely to ſuffer, and to behave like 
an Indian, and a man. To of them took hold of 
his arms, and commanded him to kneel, whilſt the 
other placed himſelf ſo as to receive him, and the laſt 
of the four retired to the diſtance of four feet in the 
front, out of reſpect to him. 
The diſpoſition being completed, the chief that 


ſtood near the kneeling candidate began to ſpeak to 


him in an audible voice: he told him that, now was 


the time for him to diſplay his valour, and not bring 


diſhonour upon his countrymen. As he ſpoke this, 
he ſeemed to be greatly agitated, till at laſt, his emo- 
tions became ſo violent, that his countenance was diſ- 
torted, and his whole frame convulſed. At this in- 


ſtant, he threw ſomething like a ſmall. bean at the 


young man, which ſeemed to enter his month, and 


he inſtantly fell as motionleſs as if he had been ſhot. 


The chief that was placed behind him received him in 
his arms, and, by the aſſiſtance of the other two, laid 
him on the ground, to all appearanee depri ved of life: 
Having done this, they immediately began to rub 
his limbs, and to ſtrike him on the back, giving him 
ſuch blows, as ſeemed more calculated to kill the 


quick, than to raiſe the dead. During theſe extraor - 


dinary applications, the ſpeaker continued his ha- 
rangue; deſiring the relations not to be ſurpriſed, or 
to deſpair of the young man's recovery; as his preſent 


— 


ſtate proceeded only from the operations of the ſpirit 


on faculties that had hitherto been unacquainted with 
things of that nature. es 


Thus the candidate lay ſeveral minutes without 


ſenſe or motion, but at length, after receiving ſeveral 


blows, he began to. diſcover ſome returning figns of 
life and motion: theſe, however, were attended with 
ſtrong convulſions,” but they were ſoon at an end; for 
having diſcharged from his mouth the bean, or what- 

ever 
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mouth. 


banks of the Miſſiffippi. 


; * 


vver it was the chief had thrown at him, he ſoon after 


. - appeared to be tolerably. recovered. This part of the 


ceremony, 8 effected, the officiating chiefs 
diveſted'him of thoſe cloaths which he had formerly 


. worn, and put on him a ſet of apparel entirely new. 
When he was dreſſed, the ſpeaker once more took 


him by the hand, and preſented him to the ſociety as 
a regular, and thoroughly initiated member: exhort- 
ing them, at the ſame time, to give him ſuch ne- 


1 
q 


ceſſary aſſiſtance and directions as he ſhould ſtand in 
need of. f | 


Every one of the company, who had been admitted 


within the rails, now formed a circle around the new 
warrior, and the chiefs ſang a martial ſong. The in- 
ſtrument moſt eſteemed by them, in mufick, is a drum 


compoſed of a piece of a hollow tree, wrought out in 


a curious manner. 


ſhrill, but harſh noiſe. 


the dances began, and ſeveral perſons joined their 


voices to the ſound of the inſtruments ; and this was 


Over one end of it is a ſkin, | | 
_ Arained hard, which they beat with one ſtick, and it] and fmoaked along with our travellers; 
gives a ſound which is not very harmonious.  Some- | 


times they have 4 pipe, made of a reed, which has a 


| 


? 
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tents in which our travellers were, that they expected 
every moment they would tumble to the ground. 
In paſſing round the tents, they 8 their hands on 
their eyes, and looked through their fingers at the 
travellers, which was not conſidered as à token of 
friendſhip. All the Europeans preſent gave themſelves 
up for loſt, enpecting every moment that they would 
be maſſacred. 5 . 1 5 
When their dance was over, Mr. Carver preſented 
to them the pipe of peace, but they would not receive 
it. He then attempted to try what preſents would do, 
and offered them ſome trinkets. Theſe ſeemed to have 
ſome effect upon them, and in ſome degree to avert 


| their anger: for, after they had conſulted ſome time 
|rogether, they fat down upon the ground, as if they 


[had been very well pleaſed. 


fool pleaſed with them. ad 
1} hoſtile intentions, but prudence on the part of our 


As ſoon as the aſſembly were collected together, 


A little after this, they took up the pipe of peace, 

They, at the 
ſame time, took up the preſents, and ſeemed to be 
It was certain that they had 


travellers made every thing eaſy. The next tnorn- 


ing, the wives of the Indians viſited the travellers, 


and from them received a few more ribbands. | 


one of the moſt agreeable entertainments that our tra- 


vellers met with amongſt them. However, during 
ſome parts of the dance, the people diſcovered a great 
hare of ſuperſtition: Moſt of them carried in their 
hands the 
taken whole from the body, and blown full of wind, 
made a ſqueaking noiſe through a pipe fixed in the 
When the ſound emitted from this inſtru- 
ment is held to the faces of any of the perſons pre- 


ſent, they inſtantly fall down, to all appearance dead; 


nd ſometimes two or three, both men and women, 
were on the ground together; but recovering ſoon af- 
er; they ſtarted up and joined in the-dance. 
The dance being over, the feaſt began, and the 
principal diſh conſiſted of dogs fleſh; which, it ſeems, 
they prefer to all other ſorts bf food. This cuſtom 


of eating dogs fleſh; has induced many learned men, 


who have viſited: the forth · caſt parts of Afia, to be- 
lieve that theſe Americans are deſcended from them. 
When they are afraid of the effects of an infectious 
diſtemper, they kill a dog, and winding the guts 


about two poles, paſs through between them. From | 


theſe ſimilarity of euſtoms, there is great probability 


that there was once a paſſage from the northern parts 


of Aſiatic Ruſſia to America; and, perhaps, that paſ- 
ſage might be yet diſcovered, if a proper reward was 
offered to the adventurers. | 


ins of otters and monkies, which being 


Our accurate travellers took notice of ſeveral other 


dances practiſed by the Indians, among which the fol- 
lowing is rather fingular : this was at Pepin, on the 
About twenty young In- 
diĩans, quite naked, came dancing towards them; and, 


in their ſhapes, they were the moſt handſome perſons 


they had ſeen in that country. At the end of ten or 
twelve yards they halted, and made the moſt hideous 
vells, enough to frighten any body of people but 
themſelves. : 


When they reached the tent where our travellers | 


were, they appeared to have been painted and black, 
as they uſually are when they go out to war; and it 


appeared there was ſomething of the war dance inter- 
mixed with their other entertainments. From theſe 


-circumftances, Mr. Carver concluded that they had 
-fome hoſtile intentions, and therefore they reſolved to 
defend themſelves to the laſt extremity. For this pur- 
poſe, they received the Indians with their arms ready 
loaded, and the ſervants were ordered to keep a watch - 
ful eye over them, and to be upon their guard, leſt 


they ſhould make any efforts upon them by ſurpriſe, 


which is a cuſtom frequent among theſe ſavages. 

As ſoon as the Indians entered, they continued 
dancing, and ſinging accounts of their warlike ex- 
ploits. Their language and manner of ſpeaking was 


ſo terrible, that it would have made the warmeſt blood 
run cold, and yet, to give it the greater force, they 
ſtruck their war clubs with ſuch violence againſt the 
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They have another dance, called that of the ſacri- 


| fice, becauſe at that time they offer up ſacrifices to a 


good or evil you according as their inclinations lead 
them. The ſacriſice conſiſted of a deer roaſted whole, 


and this was conſidered a lucky omen, as it happened 


at the change of the moon. Aſter the feaſt was over, 
they all joined in a dance, which, becauſe it was 
of a religious nature, they called, the dance of the 
facrifice. e | 

We have already taken notice of their manner of 
hunting, and making war, fo that we ſhall not at 


{preſent ſay any thing more concerning any of theſe 


articles. It is very remarkable of theſe people, that 
they are continually ſubduing each other, and 

they never love to extend the borders of their do- 
minions. | They are contented with the ſmall ſpot 
they enjoy, but not with what it produces. When- 
ever they engage in war, their deliberations are flow 
and formal, and the prieſts are always conſulted. If 
the determination is for war, then they all to 
proſecute it with the utmoſt vigor. The chief com- 
mander of a tribe does not always lead the warriors 


himſelf, but deputes another perſon to act in his 


room; and this is generally ſuch a one as is well 
eſteemed by the people. The perſon thus fixed on, 
being firſt bedaubed with black all over, obſerves a 
faſt ſeveral days; during which he invokes the great 
Spirit, holding, while the faſt laſts, no converſation 
with any perſon whatever. 

When he awakes from ſleep, he is careful to ob- 
ſerve his dream; for they ſuppoſe that theſe contain 


information of what will happen to them. After 


the time of faſting is over, he aſſembles the warriors 
together, and holding a belt of wampum in his 
hand, addreſſes them in words to the following im- 


port: | 1 

My dear brothers, I now ſpeak to you by the 
aſſiſtance of the great Spirit, who rules both heaven 
and earth. The blood of our deteaſed brethren is 
not yet wiped away, nor are their bodies yet covered. 
The great Spirit has commanded me to revenge theſe 
injuries, and it is your duty to aſſiſt me. I have, 
therefore, reſolved to march through the war path to 
ſurpriſe them. We will cat their fleſh, and drink 


their blood; we will take ſcalps, and make priſoners ; 


and ſhould we periſn in the glorious enterprize, we 
ſhall not be for ever hid in the duſt; for this belt 
3 be as a recompenſe to him who buries the 
dead. ; Ds | FN | 
As ſoon as he has done ſpeaking, he lays the belt 
on the ground, and the firſt who takes it up declares 
himſelf his lieutenant, and is conſidered as the ſecond 
in command. This, however, is only done by ſome 
diſtinguiſhed warrior, and his valour is rated according 
to the number of ſcalps he has taken. | 


Although theſe Indians threaten that they will = 


2 
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the Heſh, and drink the blood, of their enemies, yet | 


inis is no more than a figurative expreſſion ; but for 
— their ferocity is often ſuch, that they actually 


tear in pieces with their teeth the fleſh of thoſe whom: 


* 


* kill, and alſo drink their blood. 


his part of the ceremony being over, the chief | 


5 clean, and then anointed with bears fat, 
| 5 over with ſuch figures as would make 

him appear the more terrible to the enemy. He 
then ſings the war- ſong, in which he recites all the 
gallant acts he had formerly atchieved. After this, 
Bae fixed his eyes upon the ſun, and addreſſed himſelf 
to the great Spirit; and in this he is accompanied by 
all the warriors. Dances, like ſome of thoſe already 
deſcribed, follow this ceremony, and the whole con- 
cludes with a feaſt of dogs fleſh. This feaſt is held 
in the chief warrior's tent, and diſhes of the dogs 
fleſh are ſent out to all thoſe warriors who are to ac- 
company the chief. ae ; 

It is natural and reaſonable for the warriors to ex- 


chat ſome of them will be wounded in their} 


xpedition ; and therefore their prieſts, who are like- 
| their phyſicians, accompany them. Theſe prieſts, 
who are the moſt arrant impoſtors in the world, pre- 
tend to cure their wounds by the moſt ſimple medi- 
eines, compounded of roots and herbs; and theſe 
applications are made with great ceremony. It is 
certain, however, that theſe prieſts, or by whatever 
name they may be called, have ſome knowledge, | 
although, perhaps, very ſuperficial, of the nature of 
plants ; ani] they know how to make proper preſcrip- 
tions from them: but then it is well known, that 
their preſcriptions will not ſuit all conſtitutions, nor 
all habits of bodies. „ 
Sometimes theſe barbarians ſolicit the aſſiſtance of 
neighbouring powers, when they intend to go to war; 
and in ſuch caſes they ſend one of their chiefs, with 
a belt of their wampum in one hand, and a hatchet 
in the other. Theſe are ſignatures of war, and they 
are ſignatures of friendſhip. As ſoon as the chief 


© arrives at the camp, he informs the commander of 


his bufineſs, who immediately, on the deliyery of bis 
- meſſage, calls a council of the warriors; and to this 
council the ambaſſador is invited. Here the ambal- 
ſador lays the hatchet on the ground, and holds the 
belt in his hand, while he relates the nature of his 
embaſſy. In his ſpeech, he invites them to take up 
the hatchet; and as ſoon as he has done ſpeaking, he 
delivers the belt. From which circumſtance we may 
learn what vaſt formality is obſerved by theſe ſavages, 
although, according to our notions, they have not a 
regular form of government. | 

When thoſe to whom the ambaſſador has addreſſed 
himſelf, intend to eſpouſe the cauſe of his nation, 
one of the chiefs ſteps forward, and takes up the 
hatchet; but if this is not done, the ambaſlador 
knows that they are either neutral, or his enemies, 
and therefore he goes away, _ _ * | 

We have, in the hiſtory of Europe, accounts of 
| heralds going to proclaim war in the nation of the 
enemy. Among the American ſavages it is not leſs 
formal : when theſe Indians declare war. againſt each 
other, they ſend a ſlave with a hatchet, the handle 
of which is painted red, intimating that they are 
going to war; and the meſſenger, notwithſtandirig 
the fury to which he is expoſed, ſets the whole at 
defiance; and generally returns without meeting with 
any danger. He delivers his commiſſion with the 
ſtricteſt £delity, and is honoured, upon his return, by 
his countrymen. | gs 

In this, however, there is not a regular plan at- 
. tended to; for ſometimes the ſavages -will ruſh out 
upon the inhabitants of thoſe nations who live near 
them, and murder them, without any permiſſion from 
their chiefs. In- ſome of the more remote tribes of 
the Indians in North America, war is declared dy 
holding out a ſpear, dipped in blood; and to exaſ- 
perate their enemies the more, they call them old 
women, which, as well as in Europe, is with them a 
term of reproach. | 
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farts, and over lakes and rivers.  _ _ 
When they paſs through a country where they have 


no apprehenſions of meeting with an enemy, they uſe 


| very little precaution, and ſometimes not above a do- 
zen of them are to be found together; the reſt being 
| diſperſed in purſuit of the game: but although. they 


rove in that manner, yet they always meet at one ge- 
neral rendezvous, unleſs ſome accident happens 
them. They always pitch their tents before fun · ſet; 
and being rather preſumptuous, they take little care to 
guard againſt a ſurpriſe. They place great confidence 
in their houſhold gods, or idols; which, indeed, has 
been the invariable practice with all heathen nations. 
As ſoon as they have entered the enemy's country 
they act with great caution, and fires are no longer 
lighted among them, nor is any ſhouting heard; they 
are not even permitted to ſpeak, but muſt underſtand 
each other by ſigns and motions. They never attack 
their enemies in a regular manner, but always by ſome 
ſort of ſttatagem or ambuſcade. This ſhews that they 


As ſoon as they diſcover where their enemies are, 
they ſend ſome of their parties to take obfervations 
concerning them ; and then a council is held, during 
which they ſpeak only in whiſpers. They generally 
make the attack before day-light, at which period of 
time they ſuppoſe their enemies to be iti a profound 
ſleep. Throughout the whole of the preceding night, 
they often lie flat on their faces, and make their ap- 
proaches in the ſame poſition, creeping on their hands 


and feet. On a ſignal given by the chief warrior, all 


the others ſtand upon their feet, and, with the moſt 


the confuſion into which they have thrown them. 
The Indians, in the more remote parts of North 
America, never eſteem it as honourable to attack their 
enemies in the field; for their greateſt pride is to ſur- 
priſe and deſtroy them : nay, ſo cunning are they, that 
they ſeldom engage without the proſpect of conſiderable 
advantage: when they find the enemy prepared for 
them, they retire, and ſhelter themſelves in the woods. 


The rer who are not acquainted with their 


manner of fighting, are often ſurpriſed, and frequently 


ſtance: 
In the year 1755, General Braddock was ſent to 
attack fort du Queine, atid in his way thither was in- 


French, who, by laying among the buſhes, defeated 
his whole army, which, at that time, conſiſted of 
three thouſand men. Theſe Indians were poſted in 
ſuch a ſecure manner, that the Engliſh ſcarcely knew 
from whence, or by whom they were annoyed. Du- 
ring the whole of the engagement, the Engliſh had 


treat without the ſatisfaction of being able to take the 
leaſt degree of revenge for the havock made among 
them. The general paid for his temerity with his 
life, and was accompanied in his fall by a great num- 
ber of brave men, whilſt his inviſible enemies had 
only two or three kilted. 7 
When the Indians ſucceed int their attempts, and 
are able to ſtorm a camp, the ſeat of horror that fol- 


moſt hideous exertions. The figures of the comba- 
tants, all beſmeared with black and red paint, and co- 
vered with the blood of the flain, their horrid cries 
and-unconquerable fury, are not to be conceived b 

any perſons who have not been witneſſes of them. 


Mr. Carver was an eye · witneſs of theſe ſcenes of hor- 
ror, and what grieved him moſt was, he had it not ix 


his power to ſtop the fury of the ſavages.. 
10 8 1 s 


Tue Indians generally take the field. in ſmall de- 
1. parties, becauſe a great number would be un- 
able to procure. a ſubſiſtence in ſuch inhoſpitable de- 


have a great ſhare of natural cunning, which would 
diſtinguiſh them in public life, if it was improved by - 
education. 


hideous yells, diſcharge their arrows in an inſtant, 
without giving their adverſaries time to recover from 


* 


murdered. Of this, the following is a ſtriking in- 


tercepted by a party of Indians in the intereſt of the 


hardly the ſight of an enemy, and were obliged to re- 


lows exceed all deſeription. The horrid ferocity of 
the conquerors, and the deſperation of the conquered, 
who well know what they are to expect, occaſions the 
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In 177 When General Webb, who" commanded 
the Britilh army in North America, encamped his men 
nest fort Edward, and had received intelfigence that 
we French army under General Mofitcalm were mak- 

ing towards Him, he ſent 4 detachment of fifteen hun- 


red men to ſtrengthen” the garriſon, and in this de- 
tachment Mr. Carver went a volunteer. The appre- 
benſions of the Engliſh were not always without 
foundation ; for the day after the general arrived at 


lake George, he found the lines attacked by the || pe 


French general, who had juſt landed with eleven thou- 
land regulars, and two thoufand Indians. Colonel 
Moro, a brave officer, commanded in the fort, and 
had no more 


- | 


with Bim, beſides the detachment. | 


7.4 4 


With theſe; he 


* 2 4 ” 


would haye done honour to one of the heroes of old, 


and probably would have maintained the place, had 
FE beep properly ſupported. 8 Every time the French | 

eneral fent him a ſunimons to furrender, he anſwered, | 
Et he would keep the garriſon to the laſt extremity, | 


32 


3nd, if he thought his preſent fotce infufficient, he 

could ſoon procure a ſufficient reinforcement. 

; 27 58 r, the colonel having found means to let 
Cn Webs knock Ks ffiüsklon, and Seffrivg he 

ene the general at” 

patched a meſſenger, Rö him, that it was not 
Qs eee 

muſt ſurrender the fort on the 

cure with honour, e ee e 
Ibis packet fell into the hands of the French gene- 

Tal, who immediately fent a flag of truce, defiring a 

ſhort conference 6,1 th hey accord- 


beſt terms he cquld pro- 


the governor. 
ima uard; When General Montcalm told the co- 
lonel, tat he was come in perſon to demand poſſeſſion 
of the fort: the colonel anſwered, that he would not 
French general hewed him the 
cket that! | Rid, © By this 
dude I. make the fequiſition.“ The brave go- 
vernor Had no ſooner read the contents, than he hung 
| down his head in 2 7 and with reluctance entered 
into a negociation- The garriſon was allowed all the 
honours of war, with covered waggons to conyey 
their baggage to fort Edward, together with a guard to 
protect them from the . 
be garriſon conſiſted of above two thouſand men, 
ſides women, and children, and, on the morning 
after the capitulation was figned, great numbers of the 
Indians gathered together and began to plunder : nay, 
theſe ſavages. went fo far, as to attack the Britiſh ſol- 
diers who were wounded, and barbarouſly murdered 
ſeveral of them. The little Britiſh army imagined 
that this would have put an end to the diſturbance ; 
but inſtead of that, * ſoon found themſelves in- 
ſulted by the ſavages, They expected that the guard, 
which the French had agreed to allow them by the ar- 


> ; 


tat plank, e df £5 * 8 3 
packet that had en intercepted, an 
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ticles of capitulation, would haye arrived, and put an 


end to their fears, but none of them appeared. The 
Indians now began to ſtrip every one of them, without 
the leaſt diſtinction, and thoſe who reſiſted were in- 
ſtantly knocked on the head. Mr. Carver was, at 
that time, in the rear of this ſmall army, but the ſa- 
vages laid hold of him, and ſtripped him of every 
thing that was valuable. As this happened in the 


tines, near the French fort, he then ran up to the 


centinel, and claimed his protection; but he only 
called him an Engliſh dog, and drove him back again 
among the Indians. 3 
le then endeayoured to join the main body, but 
received ſeveral blows from the ſavages; however, none 
of the wounds proved mortal. At laſt, he got amongſt 
his countrymen, but not till the greateſt part of his 
cloaths had been torn off. By this time the war- 
whoop was given, and the Indians began to murder 
ſuch as were neareſt to them, without any diſtinction. 
The horrid ſcene that followed exceeds all manner of 
conception, and much more ſo of deſcription. Men, 
women, and children, were diſpatched in the moſt 
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{when it was too late, that ny 


than two thduſand three hundred men | 
6 Ilrxeſtrained theſe ſavages, and prevented them from 

ade fuch a gallant defence as 

| whatever were the cauſes, the conſequences were dread- 


im any affiſtance, but that he 


1 met in the centre of the lines, attended by a 


9 3 ba Þ-{ 5 s i I 4 8 : 2 3 4 
deliver b up while it was in his power to keep it. At 
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horrid'rmatiner, and'ſcalped immediately after. Some 
of the ſavages drank the blood as it flowed warm from 
mr worm}: 55: Es PORE e 

The little army of Britiſh forces now perceived, 
were to expect no fa. 


vout from the French; and that, inſtead of comply- 


ing with the articles of capitulation, they had let the 
ſavages looſe upon them; for they perceived the French 
| officers walking at ſome diſtance, without the leaſt ap- 


pearance of concern. It is poſſible, however, that 

the French had it not in their power to reſtrain the 
ferocity of the ſavages, who cannot, unleſs by force, 
be kept under proper reſtraints. Thus much is cer. 
tain, that a body of ten thouſand French might have 


committing the barbarities they were guilty of: but, 


ful, and ſuch as are hardly to be paralleled in antient 
——4 and we hope ſeldom found among the mo- 
erns. WOE TI END TO 

As a great number of the Britiſh forees had been 
killed, and death ſeemed to be approaching on every 
fide, it was propoſed, 8 * moſt reſolute, 
to make one geiietal effort, and endeavour to force 
their way through the ſavages, as the only probable 
means of . preſerving the lives of thoſe who were ſtill 
feft> This, howeyer deſperate, was reſolved on, and 
twenty brave Engliſhinen ran into the midſt of the 
barbarians. Some of theſe were killed, and only a 


| few nade their eſcape. Mr. Carver endeavoured to 


make his way through the ſavages in the beſt manner 
he could, but it was with much difficulty. Indeed, 
our ingenious traveller gave himſelf up for loſt, and 
reſigned himſelf to his fate, not doubting but they 
would diſpatch him: nay, they began to hurry him 
to a ſwamp, but, before they had got many yards, ah 
9 5 gentleman came up, and although almoſt na- 
ked, was perceived to have been finely dreſſed. Some 
of the Indians immediately let go their hold, and 
ſpringing on this new object, endeavoured to ſeize 
him as a prey. The gentleman, however, was ſtrong, 
and threw ſeveral of the Indians on the ground, and 
would have got away, had not the Indians who had 
the charge of Mr. Carver let him go, who, that in- 
ſtant, joined another body of Engliſh troops that were 
P roken, and ſtood in a body at ſome diſtance. 
But, before he had got far, he looked, and ſaw one of 
8 murder the gentleman. ,_ | 

r. Carver had only left this ſhocking ſcene a few 
moments, when a fine boy, about twelve years of age, 
came up to him, and begged he would protect him 
from the ſavages. Our humane traveller would have 
protected the boy, but he was ſoon torn from him, 
and moſt barbarouſly murdered. The laſt mentioned 
gentleman forgot his own cares, for a few minntes, to 
Pr rages with the young ſufferer, but it was im- 
poſſible for him to preferve his life. 


He now joined his friends, but they were not able 
to afford him any affiſtance. However, they agreed 
that the moſt prudent method they could uſe, would 
be to force their way through the Indians, fo as to get 
to a wood, which they perceived at fome diſtance. 
They reached the wood, but when they had only got 
a little way into it, he found himfelf ſo much ex- 
hauſted, that he threw himſelf down, expecting every 
moment to expire. In a little time, however, he 
recovered, and ſaw ſome Indians at a diſtance, in 
purſuit of him. He endeavoured to conceal himſelf 
till night came on, fearing they would run the ſame 
way; and therefore, ſtriking into another path of the 
wood, they haſtened on as faſt. as the briars and 
thorns, and other obſtructions would admit. After ſome 
hours ſlow progreſs, they gained a hill that overlooked 
the plain, from whence they deſcried that the bloody 

ſtorm raged with unabating fury. e's . 

It was computed, that fifteen hundred perſons were 

killed or made priſoners, by the ſavages, during this 

fatal day: many of the latter were carried off by them, 
and never more returned: ſome few, indeed, made 


ambaſſador 


their eſcape : but the brave Colonel Monro ſent an 
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ainbaſſidor to the general, deſiring he would proœure 
For . 3 ſtipulated in the articles of 
capitulation; but his application proving ineffeQual, 
he remained there till general Ewell ſent a party of 
troops to eſcort him back to fort Edward. Thieſe 
unhappy occurrences: had ſuch an effect on the ſpirits 
of Mr. Monro; that he died ſoon after of | 4 broken 
The ſmbll-pox was not known, among them till 
their communiration with the Europeans, but ever 
ſince it has made dreadſul havock amongſt them. 
When they have overcome an enemy, and victo | 
is fully decided, the firſt thing they do is to diſpate 
all thoſe whom they think they cannot conveniently 
carry along with them as priſoners. They then take 
as many priſoners as they can, and ſcalp the dead and 
wounded. At this horrid buſineſs they are amazingly 
expert: they ſeize the head of the diſabled or dead 
enemy, and placing one of their feet on the neck, 
twift the left-hand in the hair, and by this means 
having extended the ſkin that covers the tap of tlie 
head, they draw out their ſcalping-knives, which are 
always kept in good order for this eruel purpoſe, and 
with a few ſtrokes take off that part of the head 
called the ſcalp; all which is ſo dexterouſly performed; 
that it ſeldom exceeds à minute. Theſe they pre- 
ſerve as proofs of their valour, and as monuments 
of the vengeance they have taken on their enemies. 
When two Indians have taken a priſoner, and a 


diſpute ariſes between them whoſe property he is to 


be, it is ſoon decided; for, to put a ſtop to the argu: 


ment, one of them immediately knocks the unhappy ] 


victim on the head with his hatchet. | When they 
have committed as many barbarities as poſſible, they 
immediately retire towards their own country, with 


expedition; leſt they ſhould: be purſudd. 
hen they happen to be purſued, they make uſe 


of many ſtratagems, to elude” the ſearches of their ||, 


urſuers. They ſometimes ſcatter ſand, leaves, dirt, 
ſometimes tread in each others footſteps, and at other 
times they lift their feet ſo light as not to make any 
thing of a deep impreſſion. But when they find all 


themſelves into ſmall parties, each going a different 
way; and thus having divided the enemy likewiſe, 
they frequently join again, and murder them. 
When the ſucceſsful party has the good fortune to 
get home with their priſoners, they haſten, with the 
greateſt expedition, to reach a country where they are 
not to be moleſted; and that their wounded com- 
panions may not retard their flight, they carry them, 
85 turns, in litters; and ſometimes they draw them 
on ledges. Their litters are made in a very rude 
manner of the branches of trees, and their ſledges 
conſiſt of two ſmall thin boards, which is not above 
a foot wide, when joined, and near ſixteen long. It 
is ſurpriſing to think with what eaſe theſe Indians will 
— Ng fledges and litters, let them be ever ſo heavy 
loadec * | 

During their march, they take great care to guard 
their prifoners ; and when they are obliged to croſs the 
lakes, they faſten them to the canoes. © Daring the 
night, if they are travelling by land, they are ſtretched 
along the ground, quite naked, with their backs, legs 
and arms fixed to hooks, faſtened to the ground. 
Beſides this, they have cords on each of their arms, 
which the Indians hold in their hands, who, when 


— 


they make the leaſt motion, awake, and knock them 


on the head. But, notwithſtanding all their precau- 
tions, and many more that might be mentioned, yet 
they are not always ſucoeſsful; for even ſome of the 
fair ſex, who have been priſoners among them, have 
made their eſcape, and effected it in ſuch a cunning 


manner, that they frequently ſet ſome of their coun- 


trymen free. | x 
Some few years ago a {mall band of Canadian 
Parriors made an irruption into the back ſettlements 


{ 
27 


the w 


; 


I horrid that can be 1 


y 


and {calpedleveral; peoples: they ſqund means to ta > 
| had. With her a lon, about 
twelve years: os age. Being ſatiated with: the murders, 
they had committed; they zeturagd. towards their na- 
tive cquntry, Which. was diſtant about three hun- 
red, miles, and. carried along with them their, two, 


— 


of; New:Englayd, and durkgd for ſore time, near 
of the oxtenor, nn At length, after Leeb 


priſonerca woman, Mh 


captives. 6 651 I. % 333133 024=. 1881 ; 

The ſecond night after their retreat, the woman, 
whoſe name was. Rowe; formed a reſolution, which 
would have done honour to one of the greateſt heroes 
of antiquity. She thought that if ſhe could get her 
bands at hiherty, ſhe would make one deſperate effort 


to regain het ſteedom. For this purpoſe, when ſhe 


concluded that the Indians were faſt aſleep, ſhe ſtrove 
to ſtrip the cords from off her hands; and was happy 
enough to ſucceed. She cautioned her ſon, whom 
they had ſuſfered to go unbound, againſt being ſut- 
priſed at what ſhne was going to do- She removed 
eapons of the Indians which lay beſide them, 
and having done this, ſhe: put one of the tomohawks 


into the hands of the boy, telling him to follow her 
example; and taking another herſelf, fell, upon tlie 
fleeping; Indians, ſeveral of whom the inftantly diſ- 


patched. But her attempt was nearly fruſtrated by 
the want of courage in the boy, who having made a 
feeble. ſtroke at one of the Indians, only awakened 


bim; ſhe, however, ſprung at the riſing warrior, 


and before he could recover his arms, ſhe made him 
fk under the weight of cher: tomohawk ; and con- 
tinued doing ſo to all the others, till only one Indian 


woman made her eſcape. 


The heroine having thus regained her liberty, took 


| off the ſcalps of her vanquiſhed enemies; and hav- 
the priſoners and other booty; and they make vaſt 


ing ſeized all choſe they were: carrying along with 


chem, ſſnie returned in triumph to the town from 


whence ſhe had been dragge. : 
Daring their march, they make their-priſoners ſing 


| what they call the death-ſong, and with a feu inter- 


or any thing elſe, over the prints of their feet. They || mifhons;: the ſong continues till they come near their 


village, or camp. As ſoon as they arrive within 


hearing, they ſet up different cties, to let thoſe in 
the village know what ſucceſa they have bad. The 
theſe precautions are failing, they immediately diſ- 8 N 

patch and ſcalp their priſoners. They then divide 


number of the death-cries they give, points out how 
many of their own people have been loſt ; and the 


number of war-whoops, how many priſoners they 


have taken. Theſe cries oftentimes are the moſt 
ined, and they can be heard 
at a great diſtance. While they are uttering theſe 


cries, thoſe to whom they addreſs themſelves Son- 


tinue; as it were, motionleſs; and are all attention. 
When the ceremony is performed, the whole vit- 


lage iſſues out to learn the ſucceſs of the relation 


they n heard in general terms; and juſt as the 
news affe@s them; they are either mournful or joyful. 
When they arrive at the camp, the women and 
children are armed with bhidgeons, and the priſoners 
are Obliged to paſs through rows of them. Some- 
times they are ſo beaten over the head, and other 
Parts of their bodies, as to have ſcarcely any re- 


mains of life; and happy would it be for them, if 
jan end was put to their wretched and pitiable ex- 


iſtence. But their tormentors take care that none of 
the blows they give them ſhall prove mortal; and 
their deſign is in ſo doing to make them ſuffer as much 


a n4eSv a 5 | „ ; 

he next thing done is to bind them hand and 
foot, and keep them in that condition till the chiefs 
have held a council, to decide in what manner they 
are to be diſpoſed of. Thoſe who are to be put to 
death, are delivered over to the chief of the warriors, 
and the others are diſtributed among the reſt of the 


chiefs; ſo that in a very ſhort time they alt know 


their fates. They never recede from their ſentence, 

therefore it is in vain for the condemned perſon to 

aſk for mercy, for 1 obtain or procure it. 
Such priſoners as have been moſt reputed for their 


courage, and ho have performed the greateſt num- 
ber of warlike feats, are condemned to ſuffer the 
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own by the blue marks upen cheir breaſts and 


arms, which, to the Indians, Jars! a legible 8s co 
mon letters are to the Europeans. Thete marks are 


made by an ifitiſton with à flint ſtenez èut very ſharp, 
and dipped into a particular fort of ink“ There is 
in this ſomething fo like the antient Britons and Piéts, 
that we have great reaſon to believe, that about two 
thouſand years ago there was but little 
the manners of men. ie ned 
Such of the ptiſoners at 

death, are not kept long in ſuſpenſe, for they are 
inſtantly led to the place of exteution, - which is ge- 
nerally in the middle of the eamp, or village. There 
they are ſtripped naked, and every part of their bodies 
are blacked over, like the ſkin of a raven, or crow. 
They are then bound to a ſtake; and faggots heaped 
uround them; and then they are obliged;: for the laſt 
time, to fing the death-ſong. Thoſe who are con- 
demned to ſuffer, are only ſuch as have been wartiors; 
and they recount, with an audible voice, all their 


grand expleits, and pride themſelves in the number 
of enemies they have killed. In this -rehearſement 


they ſay every thing chey can to vex their tormentors, 
and to inſult them for their cowardice. This they 
do in ordet that they may be the ſooner diſpatched: 
and it has generally. that effect. They uſe ſeveral 
other methods in order to put their priſoners to death, 
put theſe are only occaſional cunning, the above being 

the moſt common. e e fork 
W hilſt Mr. Carver was travelling througli that 
country, an Indian was one day brought in, who 
had been taken priſoner by one of their tribes. Hav- 


This being done, the young boys were permitted to 


amuſe themſelves by ſhooting arrows at the unhappy | 
Ar the boys were young, and ſtood at a con- 


victim. 
ſiderable diftance, ſo they had not ſtrength to pene- 
trate the vital parts, and the unhappy creature con- 
tinued with the arrows ſticking in him full two days. 

During the whole of this time, he ſung his war- 
ſong, repeating bis wonderful exploits; be boaſted of 
the Re he had killed, and the ſcalps he had ta- 


ken; he deſcribed the barbarous methods he had uſed | 


when he put his enemies to death, and ſeemed to take 
pleaſure in it: but he was more copious in his ac- 


tormentors; endeavouring, by theſe inſults, to pro- 
voke them to inflict the ſevereſt torments upon him, 
that he might have an opportunity of diſplaying his 
c VVV 
One day, while ſome of theſe Indians were tor- 
menting a priſoner, he told them they were old wo- 


men, and did not know what they were about; add- 


ing, that he once took a priſoner, and having bound 


him to a tree, ſtuck: the fleſhy part of his body full of 
«hs 12 of turpentine wood, to which he ſet fire, and 
danced round Him till he was burnt to aſhes. This 
inſult irritated the Indians ſo much, that one of. them 
ran up to him, tore out his heart, and ſtopped that 
mouth with 
flowed. M 3465 35 FTT 19 
..:;Thoſe-prifoners who are to be ſaved, are diſpoſed 
of in the x manner. A perſon is ſent round 


the village, to inform all the inhabitants to come to 


the council of the chiefs, and give in an account of 
what relations they have loſt. The young men, 
among the priſoners, are firſt given to thoſe women 


who have loſt their huſbands, and then the reſt are 
diſpoſed of in an equal manner; the boys being given 
to thoſe who chuſe to adopt them as their own ſons. 

The diviſion being thus made, the priſoners are 
led home and unbound. If. they have received any 


wounds, they are dreſſed; their bodies are waſhed all 
over, and they are ſupplied with plenty of proviſions. 


difference in 
are condemned to fuffer | 


it, from whence che inſulting language 
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mot ſevere  tortires ares. Their ſuccol G $- in War x is readily 
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„ When. they malte Peace. the 
| ber+of eeremotties; and frequently à ſtop is put to 


| leather; lined with chin pieces of 


{that h 


he 
ing been tried and condemned, in their manner, he 
was carried, early in the morning, to a place at a little 

iſtance from the town, where he was bound to a tree. 
| chief of his on tribe, and then it is handed to the 


{of theſe people, who, contrary to the practice of moſt 


2 


is pt to death, without ariy' ceremony. THE wa, 
men are always diſtributed to the men, Who receive 
them very favdurably, and the boys and girls are all 
employed in differe nt acts of ſervitu le 

y obſerve a great mums 


their Roſtilities, by ſeemingly ſimple attitudes. In 
1763, When our travellers were there, all that vaſt and 
extenfive country, between Quebec and the bank of 
* 0m Ty and north as far as Hudſon's River, 
enjoyed profound peace, but that ſeldom laſts long. 
They carry before them à large pipes made of red 
0 | horh, which is the 
tirſt ſignal of peace, when the chiefs treat about ſuch 
an important matter. This is the ſame to them, asa 
PET 
A e Ftench call the pi peace; the calumet. 
andi it is generally four . g. Every nation has a 
different way of decorating their pipes, and no fort of 


[treaties are undertaken without them. They mix 


{their tobacco wich different ſorts of herbs, and the 


ſmell of ſome of them is very agreeable. As ſoon as 
the pipe is filled, they light it by a piece of coal, which 
they put over it; and when it is once lighted, the chief 
turns the ſteam of it towards the heavens, after this 
towards the earth, and now, holding it horizontally; 
moves himſelf round till he has completed a circle. 
He is ſuppoſed, by the firſt action, to preſent the 
ſmoke to the great Spirit, where aſſiſtance is begged 
for. mw his holding it towards the earth, implies 
e is begging that the evil: ſpirits would not pre- 
vent them from making peace; and by turning round, 
cn implores the affiſtanee of the ſpirits who reſide in 
Having, as he imagines, ſecured the favour of all 
thoſe inviſible agents, he preſents the pipe to the firſt 
ambaſſadors, and all preſent ſmoke of it, one after an- 


other. They have particular ſongs which they ſing on 
theſe occaſions, and, indeed, they have ſongs on all 


occaſions whatever. When the ambaſſadors have held 


a council together, and concluded the terms of agree- 
ment, a belt of wampum is given, which ratifies the 
peace. Theſe belts; which are made of ſhells, found 
on the coaſts of New England and Virginia, are ſewed 
round like beads; they are then ſtrumg upon thongs 
of leather, and ſome of them look very neat and beau- 


{ tiful.. The ſhells are generally of two or three co- 
count of the eruelties he had inflicted on his preſent} 


lours, ſuch as white and violet, but the white is not 
ſo much eſteemed as the latter. The Indians look 
upon theſe ſhells to be of the ſame value as the Eu- 
ropeans do either gold or diamonds, and the belts 


are compoſed of different numbers of them, aecord- 


ing to the choice of the perſon who makes it up. _ 
Theſe people are much addicted to gaming, and 
they meet in large companies for that purpoſe. They 
have an amazing number of different games, among 
which, running is one. There is another game like- 
wiſe in uſe amongſt them, of the platter or bowl. 
They have a bowl, and each perſon has fix or eight 
little bones, generally made like a peach-ſtone. Theſe, 
they throw up into the air, and make them fall into 
the bowl; below which they make a round hole: 
theſe bones are white on the one fide, and black on the 
other; and he that has the greateſt number of one co- 
lour, which number muſt be at leaſt forty, wins the 
game. Whoever wins, keeps his play; but the loſer 
is obliged to giye up his to another. Theſe Indians 
ſeem, during the game; to be greatly agitated ; and, 


lat every throw, {et up ſuch a hideous ſhout, as is ſuffi- 
| 


cient to make one's blood run cold. The loſers im- 
precate thouſands of curſes. on the evil ſpirits, believ- 
ing that it is through their influence that they have 
not been ſo ſucceſsful as they wiſhed. They. ſome- 
times, at theſe games, ſtake all they have in the 
world, even their cloaths; and when they loſe; it is 


] ns. [{ conſidered as diſhonourable to complain. 
The widows receive the priſoners as huſbands, if they 
are agreeable to them, but if madam happens to have |. 


We ſhall now give the moſt accurate account we are 
able, from our ingenious. travellers, of the marriages 


northern 


ber affections otherwiſe engaged, her intended ſpouſe 


TRAVELS TH On AMERICA ; 


northern nations, tolerate polygamy, or a plurality of that the gets up and puts ont the light, this is a ſuffi · 
Wi vs [Il cient intimation to him that his companty is not, at 
Their chiefs have, generally, from ſix to twelve || that time, agrecable to her : hut if ſhe does hot; then hs 
women: the lower, ranks are not permitted; to have he goes to hed to het without further ceremony: The 
any more than they are able to maintain; and it is young women who admit lovers to ſueh pltaſures, ang 
common for an Indian to marry two filters, and theſe taught hy the older ſemales to make uſe of a cumpuſi = 
two live in mutual union together. The young wives tion of herbs, to prevent their being with child; und 
are obliged to ſubimit to the elder ones; and thoſe who it ſtems they are well acquainted” with this practices 
have no children, are obliged to do the + drudgety for, ſhould they once become pregnant, they would ; 
work of the houſe, which is conſidered as little better remain unmarried as long as they lived. 
than a ſlate of ſervitude. When one chief goes to] © All the children of theſe Indians art named after 
viſit another, he is deſired to lay, for his amuſement, thkir mother, even though ſhe ſhould have them by 
with one of the women. But, on the other hand, af ſeveral / huſbands; and theſe names always convey 
a woman ſhould preſume to take this liberty. without along with them different ideas. The reaſon' they 
the conſent of her huſband, ſhe would be puniſhed in I give for this ſtrange practice is, that the children are 
the ſame manner as if ſhe had committed adultery. || indebted to their fathers fot their ſouls, but to their 
Theſe cuſtoms are moſt prevalent among thoſe who [| mothers for their bodies. Names art not given to | 
hve at the greateſt diſtance from the Engliſh ;: for ſuch [| their children till they have paſſed a ſtate of infancy; | "7. 
as live neareſt to New England are much more-civi- |{ but they uſe ſome ſort of ceremonies! on theſe occas 
ized than the others. JIfons, which they will not admit ftrarigers to be pre- 
However, they differ but very little from each other fent tt. $3 57 HR YT MER er 
in their marriage ceremonies, ' When a young Indian, All their chief warriors are diftingulttied by a nattie 
in Canada, intends to marry a young woman, upon || that relates either to their actions or qualities; and 
whom he has placed his affections, the courtſhip is, || theſe are never e till they have performed ſome 
in general, ſhort; and the parents ſeldom contradict I warlike exploit. Thoſe who are the moſt expert at | 
them in their choice. When the day appointed for the [| hunting, receive their names from thoſe Animals f 
marriage arrives, they aſſemble in the morning, at [] which they have killed the greateſt nuinber. In the 
the houſe of the bridegroom's eldeſt relation, Where a || fame matiner, he who kills the greateſt number of 
feaſt is prepared, and ſometimes on theſe occaſions || rattle-· ſuakes, is called by their name, and ſo on in 
the company is very numerous. They have, like - all other things of that nature. e e 977 
wiſe, ſeveral ſorts of diverſions, and when theſe: are Wich reſpect to the religion of theſe ſavages, it is 
over, the bridegroom and bride are {ett alone, with a not an eaſy matter to form a proper notion of it3'fot $ 
ſew of their neareſt relations. Then the young couple [{they have been ſo often ridiculed concerning it, by the 4 
take their places on a mat, placed in the centre of the || Europeans, that whatever cetemonies they make uſe = 
room, they each lay hold of the extremities of atwig, of, they: endeavour! to conceal. As the Indian na- | 
| about three or four feet long, by which they remain II tion, called the Nandowefhies; is, perhaps, one of the | 
_ ſeparated, till the older male relations preſent repeat |{ moſt antient, a better notion may be formed of their | i 
 fome words in their own language. .} .” freligion than of any of the others. ' Thus much is = 
After this, the new married couple dance and fing || certain; that they acknowledge one fupreme Being. i 
for ſome time, holding the twig Kill by the cnds: [| who: gives life, and whoſe providence: prefides over 
When they have finiſhed, they break the twig into 4s [| every thing. They alſo believe in a bad Tpirit; to f 
many pieces as there are witneſſes preſenit, Who each [| whom they aſcribe great power; and they imagine, | x4 
' take one and preſerve it with great care. The bride is [| that through his means all the evils that Happen are = 
then conducted to her father's houſe, and the. bride- {{ brought about. To this ſpirit they pray,” when they - 
groom goes to her, and the marriage is conſum- ate labouring under any afflictions, and beg to be u 4 
mated. If the daughter is a favourite, ſhe remains at I leafed from them. They believe that there are three 
het fathet's hut, along with her parents, till ſſue has {{g60d ſpirits, who act as inferior deities under” the 
borne her firſt child; after which, ſhe accompanies her great Spirit, who is the author of all good: and What 
fpouſe home to his ow] habitation | is very remarkable, they believe that the great Spirit 
When the married couple have been ſome time to- leaves theſe inferior ſpirits to execute all the purpoſes 
gether, and cannot agree, ſo that a ſeparation is found || of his providence. This is juſt what epicureaniſm _ 
neceſſary, they generally part on good terms, and are {| was among the Greeks and Romans of old ; and there 1 
ſeldom foumd to quarrel. Such of the witneſſes as || are ſome modern gentlemen, in the preſent age; Who | I 
Were preſent at the ceremony, meet at the houſe of the I Have embraced notions exactly ſimiaar . = 
married couple, and bring along with them all the] There is great reaſon to beheve, that theſe Indiaus 'Þ 
broken picees of the twig which they held while the have a notion that the great Spirit is of a corporeal ſub- 4 
marriage ceremony was performing; theſe they throw ſtance, although he is inviſible ;' and the fame notion 43 
into the fie, and then the marriage is diſſolved. I takes place in matty parts of the Eaſt Indies, as well! [I 
This is the whole of the ceremony, and then the par- as in Africa, Lapland, and other places. 81 \ 22M 
ties may marry again as ſoon as they pleaſe.” Wich Teſpe& to faturity, they believe that the | 
children are, generally, divided between the huſband [| ſhall exiſt hereafter; but their notions are fo carnal, , 
and the wife; and where the number is odd, the odd that they believe their employments there will be fimi- 
otte falls to the ſhare of the woman. [la: 6 wht they are here, only that the future will not 
They look upont-adultery as à very horrid crime, [| be attended with any labour or difficulty. Thicy are of 
although they preſtitute theit own wives. '' Among || opinion, that they will be trariflated to 4 moſt delight- 
ſome of the Indian nations, the huſband bites off the [| ful country, where the fy will for ever remain un- 
wife's noſe; of which, Mr. Carver ſaw once anin- [[clouded; and there will be a pure perpetual fpring. 

+ ſtance. Amours are as frequent among the Indians The foreſts will abound with all forts of game, 21 
is the Eutopeans, and the young warriors that are I the rivers with the moſt delicious fiſh ; atid all theſe 
chus difpofed ſeldom want opportunities of gratifying will be taken without any labour. In a word, that : 1 
their paſſions, afid this mode is rather ſingular; a de- they ſhall live for ever in regions of plenty, and enjoy 1 
fription of it may not, perhaps, be altogether difa- all thofe delights their natures are capable of But | 
greeable to the read. © © © © © Util they have no juſt notions of thoſe fine intellectual ö 

When one of theſe young men imagine they have {[pleafures which the true Chriftians, and even the mo- ; = 
friet with a Woman' who will gratify bis paſfion,” ke Tal Heathens, aſpire after. They look for nothing be- 3 
goes in the middle of the night to her place of abode, | yond animal pleafure, which is incompatible with the 

Where he finds all in darknefs : he has his blanket [| dignity of a rational creature. 1 . | 1 

_ wrapped about him, that he might not be known. ][ They confider merit as their title to happineſs, and | J 
He firſt lights the fire, them approaches che place where in this they would differ müch from the heathens of | 

the repoſes, and awakes her gently. If it happens, [| old; and ſortie of thoſe wie are Edlled Chriſtians, were 
Vol. II. No. 76. wg | io T | | not 
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not theſe notions' of merit ſo prevalent in every thing: 


* 
* 


human. Thus, theydmagine that their merit is pro- 
13 according to the number of robberies they 

wave committed, and eruel murders they have perpe- 
trated. Their prieſts are à ſott of vagabonds, who 
Yretend to the Knowledge of phyſick, though they are 


_ grofily-ignorant; but then it muſt be obferved, that 


* 


; very dark and confined notions peer. religion. 


* 


- 
= 


* 
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theſe ſavnges, We live in à ſtate of nature; are fel- 
dom afflidted with thoſe diſeaſes which: luxury brings 
upon the inhabitarms of Europe. All they have to do, 
is to apply a few fimple plants to a wound, and uſe a 
Few :ſpells or therms, If the patient recovers, : the 
prieſt; - or phyfician, is conſidered as a e hubs 
if it ſhould be otherwiſe;} his death is aſcribed to his 
having done ſomething. to offend the evil ſpirits. ' | 
When they are taken ill, the phyfician comes, and 
aſſumes as much formality as thoſe of the ſame order 


in Europe. He ſits down beſide! the patient, and 


xattles in his ears a ſhell filled with beans, or ſmall 
ſtones,” and makes ſuch a horrid noiſe, as would be 
ſufficient to diſpatch one of the Europeans who was 
HAbouring under any affliction. Indeed this would be 
the caſe with theſe ſavages, were they not of ſuch a 
nature and diſpoſition that nothing can intimidate 
Etom the whole; of this, it appears they have but 
It likewiſe appears, that there is great ty in 
making any Jaſting impreſſion upon t 
tre fo addicted to their antient cuſtoms and religious 
rites, that they deſpiſe all thoſe: who converſe with 
theta on the ſubject. The French have: made many 
attempts to introduce their religion amongſt them, but 
popery is not calculated to make converts of heathens. 
As for the cruelties they inflift on their priſoners, it 
is no more than what thoſe: priſoners- juſtly deſerve; 
for, had the tormentors fallen into the hands of the 
tormented, they would have been ſerved in the Tame 
horrid manner. This conſideration muſt, in ſome 
meafure, make them bear with their ſufferings; for 
what human being has a right to expect mercy, who 
has it not in his nature to ſhew merey to others: 


- Theſe Indians are of ſuch an intrepid diſpoſition, || 


it meet death in their huts with the ſame 
itude as in the field. They are altogether indiffer- 


 . ent concerning that important article, which creates 
ſo much terror in many of thoſe who have had the |: 


benefit of a liberal education: when the phyſiaian, who 
is as ignorant as himſelf, tells him that there are no- 


r AMERICAN = 


them; for they | 


ager their many ſhining qualities: Whereas; if any. 
** die in ſummer, ata confiderable ene ö 


ner; impoſſible to remove the body before it putrifies, 
they burn the fleſh off from the bones, and the 
latter in the manner already deſeribed. They always 


of agricultore, hunti 


uſed while on earth. 


his is done, in conſequence 


of the belief that they will be employed in the ſame 
manner in eternity as had formerly been in time. 


They likewiſe depoſit: along with them ſlins and 
ſtuffs, not doubting but they will want cloaths. 
They alſo put along with them a conſiderable ſhare of 
paint, which they imagine they will make uſe of, 
in order to take from them that languid appearance 
T be relations. of the deceaſed, ho are frequently 
numerous, lament the deati of bim whoſe body 
they are about to part from, with all the marks of 
real grief; but whether that ſorrow is real or not, we 
cannot ſay. Among ſome of theſe Indians, the men; 
to ſtie w their grief, oſten pierce their arms with knives, 
or with arrows; and theſe ſcars are to be ſeen on all 
ranks of them, in a greater or leſſer degree. The wo- 
men, on the other hand, cut and wound their legs 
with ſharp broken flints, ſo that the blood flows plen- 
tifully from the wounds. Whilſt Mr. Carver was 
amongſt them, there were à couple, whoſe tent was 
very near to his, and they hiad loſt a ſon about four 
years old, and they praQtiſed theſe. barbarous ceremo- 
nies in ſuch an inceſſant and cruel manner, that the 
father of the child died under the agonies of thoſe tor- 
ments which he had iuflicted on himſ elf. 
The mother, who had hitherto been inconſolable 
for the loſs of her child, no ſooner ſaw her huſband 
expire, than ſhe ſeemed to be quite chearfal and mer- 
ry. Our accurate traveller aſked her why ibis change 
had ſo ſuddenly taken place, telling her, at the ſame 
time, that he imagined an mereaſe of grief would ra- 
ther have taken place, than ſuch a ſudden and inſtan- 
| taneous tranſmion ef jo.... 
She told him, that as the ehild was ſo young when 
it died, and unable to ſupport itſelf in that country to 
whieh- fpirits go, both ſhe and her huſband had been 
apprehenſive that its ſituation would be extremely mi- 


ſerable; but, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw ker buſband die, ſhe 


EI < 


* 11 


eonfidered him as going to accompany it. She added, 
that her huſband was a good hunter, and would pro- 


hopes of his recovery, he ſeems rather pleaſed than vide for it in a plentiful and tender manner. This 


de jected, and delivers an harangue to all thoſe who at- 


tend near his bed. If he has a family, and is one of 


— 
* 


their chiefs, then he delivers à ſpeech to them much 
in the Tame manner as, Tenophon tells us, e 
Bis 


did to his children of old. Ne then takes leave o 


* 


relations, by giving orders that there may be a feaſt 


mat, ſpread in the middle of the hut, with all his im- 
plements of war about him. One of the chiefs, in an 


2 her happy, and therefore the ceaſed to mourn 
5 i 

She was not, however, deſtitute of bowels of com- 
paſſion, for ſhe retained the tendereſt regard for her 
huſbanck aud ſon. She went every evening to the 
branches upon which they were laid, and cut off a 


prepared. fer them after his deceaſe. ' 
When it is once announced that he is dead, the 
body is waſhed clean, and dreſſed in the ſame cloaths 
that he wore before he was taken ill. They paint his 
face, and place him in an ere ure, on a ſkin or 


animated ſpeeeh, according to the nature. of their own 


* 
* 


- 


|  - The funeral being over, the friends and relations of | 


” 


language, delivers an oration; in which he recites all 
the warlike actions of the deceaſed, and points out his 
conduct as an object to be imitated by the young 


Warriors: -:, 35: "0 £7 5 : 

If he dies in winter, and is at a great diſtance from 
the. place where his anceſtors- have been interred, they 
wrap the body up in ſkins, and lay it on # high ſtage 
Dag for that purpoſe, and fometimes on the branches 


of a tree, there to remain till the ſpring arrives. It is | 


then carried, along with ſuch others as have died in 


the mean while, to- the burying· place of the tribe or 
elan; but they will not permit any ſtrangers to be pre- 


ſent at the laſt of their ceremonies... 


* 


the deceaſed fix up ſome. poles near the grave, with 


- 


ngures engraven upon them, to point out to future 


lock of their hair, which kept as a precious relick. 
In general, che Indians are very exact in obſerving 
all ſuch ceremonies as are kept in honour of the dead. 
In ſome of the moxe remote nations, they cut off their 
hair; blacken their faces, and ſit in an ere& poſture, 
with their heads cloſe covered, and depri ve themſelves 
of all thoſe pleaſures to which, in time of health, they 
are more than commonly addicted. In this mannet, 


eating nothing more than what is ſufficient to keep 
them alive: they ſometimes howl ſo loud, as to be 
heard at a vaſt diſtanſſe. 5 
Ihe Indians in North America are guilty. of many 
barbarities, but, at the ſame time, they are not deſti- 
| tute of ſeveral good qualities. They are ſolely directed 
by their paſſions and appetites, juſt as whim or ca- 
priee leads them; and ſometimes theſe appear as dread- 
ful and ferocious as in wild beaſts. That they are of 4 
cruel diſpoſition, no man ef common ſenſe, who has 
viſited them, will deny. They are revengeful and in- 
| exorable ; for, beſides making their way through path- 
leſs and almoſt unbounded woods, they will W 
watch whole days and nights, neglecting all the calls 
of nature, in order to be revenged on their key 
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from the burying<gtound; and they ſind it, in a man- 5 


carry along with them all thoſe inſtruments, whether 


they will frequently continue ſeveral months together, 
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df revenge flows; 
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the penetrating ſight of a lynx, the cunning of the fox, 


ſtyger- , x 
e 8 they belong, which exceeds; by far, the pa- 


1 


indefatigable in procuring more: They are cool and 


ſchemes they have formed in execution. They fre- 


except where it appears to be n 
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and children, and take an amazing diabolical pleifure 
in rortures inflicted on their priſs ners. 

On the other hand, fuck of thein as have not beth 
contaminated by the Eu ms ate very te rate 
in their manhers, -and-can'withſitand the moſt violent 


attacks of hunger and drought, It has already been 


obſerved, with. what ſeeming indifference an Indian 
meets — wife and children * He returns from tlie 
wars. This, however, is but à ſeeming indifference, 
for, as ſoon as their common ſormalities are over, they 
They have no ſenſe of danger, having been aceuſ- 
tomed to innumerable hardſhips from their 8 
Their fortitude ſeems to have been implanted by na- 


tive; but no ſooner are they exhauſted, than they are 
deliberate in their councils, and artful in putting the 
quently boaſt that they have the ſagacity of a hound, 


4 ility of a bounding roe, and the ſerocity of the 
pan They have a ſtronng attachment to that tribe 


trioxttim of other countries. They ſeem as if they 
were actuated with but one ſoul, when they take up 
the hatehet againſt the enemies of their nation. They 
always hold their councils without much oppoſition, 


When they enter into the war, they have but two 
things in view, and thoſe. are, either to conquer, or 
ſell their lives as dear as poſſible; for the taking of 
ptiſoners is with them no more than a ſecondary con- 
nderation. Although barbarous in their manners, 
they have, what many nations. have not conſideted, 


their proviſiohs remain, they are ſlothful and inac- 


to live 2 them: but, indeed, theſe are ſeldom | 
— 3 theſe rinciples that that inſatiable defire | 
of For it cannot be-ſuppoſed; that un- 
cultivated. minds can judge of the e of actions; 
and thus the courage, which, if properly extended, 

would do them honour, | 


degenerates into ſavage bar- 
Nit. 11. 0 e M 1446 00 gh ain IE - 051 
As for the language of thieſe Indians, it ſeems to 


differ from all others in the world; and as they have 


no letters, ſo it is difficult to give a proper account of 


it. They have a: variety of different languages in 


x 


jnſtance: 


this vaſt extenſive country, but all theſe have a near 
affinity to each other. But although they have no 
letters, yet they can convey their ideas to each other 


a by hieroglyphics, as will appear from the following 


perior, his guide, who was a chief of the Chipeways 


teeded up the Chipeway river, in his way to lake Su · 
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river where they had juſt entered, fearing that ſome: 
are perpetually st war, might'be lurking thereabours, 
he took the follbwink: Reps to'deceive them: CIOS 

He went up to a tree, near the banks of the river; 


and pulled the bark {. ..n off it; and wich charcoal 
and Pears greaſe, made à ſtrange fort of- a Hpgure, 
He then drew an the other fide the figure of a man, 
drefſed in ſkins. After this he proceeded to' dra 
the figure of 'a canoe failing up the river, with 4 
man in it, who had a hat en: The man with the 
hat was to point out, that there was an Engliſhman 
on board 35 canoe. He drew ſeveral others, and had 
the pipe of peace painted on thefeange. 
Stick is ha {mewn 4-6 by Mr. Carver; 
and when it is conſidered what dangers he'encouns. 
tered; we are led to admire” that unbounded Se 
which is oſten found in the human mind. If 25 
others had taken the ſame pains tb explort the defat 


have been informed whether that exten ive country. 
is connected with any other.. 7 boungry 
What an incredible loſs to the 


viſions, ſo that 

having performed N ey. 
It is probable, that Rogers was jealous of Mr. Carver; 
for Rogers had actually written an account: of ſome 
parts of America; and as he knew that this gentleman. 
was going much further tlian he had gope, ſo he x65. 
ſolved to diſappoint him. | Strange that men ſhould 
ſuffer their paſſions to interfere witli the public ood; 
When the public is once conterned, then all private 
reſentments ſhould teaſe ; men ſhould become unani- 
mous, and all join in the common cauſe; © 7 


e was obliged to return without 


been attended with” ſeveral  idvantages. 
As, firſt, it would have opened new feenes of cbm 
merce, which would have produced new ſources of 


| wealth. Secondly, it might have facilitat: 1 the <2 


lization of the Indians, and their converfioh to the 
Chriſtian faith. And, laſtly, it would Have been a 
pleaſing and. moſt delightful ſatisfactibn to tlie learned 
and curious, who are always ſekking after new dif- 


| coveries.: but we were diſappointed in theſe, and in 


many other things. However, we have this #dvan 8 
tage, that our traveller went further than any before 


him, and with integrity deſcribes What he ſaw: His 
long refidence in America enabled him to fpeak the 


language of the Indians, which was of great ſervice 
to him, as it gave him an opportunity of converting 
with them. We ſhall now take leave. of this part 
of the world, leaving ſotne new diſcoveries, more to 
thei ſoath, to be taken notice of afterwards, as we 


ſhall have ample materials for that purpoſe ; but, 


in the incan time, take notice of ſome parts of 


* 1 I : 


ROUGH SEVERAL PARTS OF EUROPE. 


a By BURNET; ADDISON, DALRYMPLE, BARR ETTI; KEYSLER; MILLAR; 


bouſe 


wpublies, ſuch as Holland, or the United Provinces, | 


chat we need not ſay much of it here. It ex- 


tends from the ſtreights of Gibraltar on the ſouth, Having faid thus much, we ſhall begit with Dr. 
| and. reaches northward to the Frozen Ocean, | | — 
from the Helleſpont on the eaſt, to the Britiſh Ifles 


and 


on the weſt: It contains the ſeats of three empires, 
viz. Germany, Ruſſia, and 2 Twelve king- | 
doms, viz, Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Sardinia; 
Naples, Poland, -Pruffia, Denmark, Sweden, Bohe- 
Mia, and Hungary ; but theſe laſt two belong to the 
of Auſtria. Beſides theſe, it has in it ſeveral 


* * 


— 1 


i 


| Genoa, Switzerland, Venice, &c: with a yaſt num⸗ 


» 


e SHARP, and ſeveral others. 


ber of ſmaller ſtates: 


Burnet, late biſhop of Saliſbary. 8 

That gentleman had been ifitruſted with a great 
many court ſecrets in tlie feign of Charles I. but 
when he found the deſign of the 8 
the way for the introduction of popery, he oppoſed 
that meaſure with ſo much zeal, that he had great 


On that account, and having no church-living at 
that time, he ſet our for France, in 1685. He ftaid” 
2 e 
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public, that Me 
Rogers ſhould have diſappoitited Mr. Carver of pros 
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of North America, perhaps we miglit, by this time, 


one half of his intended Joutn 3 
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a ſenſe of honour: for they will iidt ſuffer a coward. || would have racy 
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king was to pave 


reaſon to fear that he was marked out for deſtrutiony 
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it will appear, that no man can enrich hi 
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Fa ble ber Cas in Paris, having geen trap ci bafare ;| 


bings, while the. 


ut he gives. a ſtuking deſcription of the 


- " Country, was. then in. From Calais to Paris he ſaw; 
55 a miſery among the wretched people. At 
Paris 


e ſaw grandeur enough at court, and among 
e pegple of quality; but theſe were melancholy 
people were ſtarving. | 


N Leaving Paris, he ſet out for Geneva, a ſmall, 


but heat city, near the banks of the lake Lemma, 


it, and the price is fixed by the magiſtrates. brings 
in confiderable advantages to the ſtate, and enables 
them to pay off the debts contracted during the 
Wars. The annual revenue produced by the corn is 


to do with it, for they have three hundred ſoldiers 
to maintain, and an arſenal, where their cannon and 
mmugition, with all things requiſite for the defence 
£ 11 7 town, are kept. | | 
0 


na one, ndred crowns each. Every ſyndic, Or 
chief magiſtrate, has two hundred crowns: and when 
l chis is conſidered with the other neceſlary expe e 
àAt the 
5 nee. of the ſtate. . Brake, 7 
-... There is an univerſal civility, among theſe people, 
not. only to ſtrangers, but to one another. Lhe 
religion is the preſbyterian, and they are ſo careful 


that] 
‚ ferent branches of watch - making. Theſe watches art 
{exported to various parts of the world ; but the 
{greateſt part of them are ſent to Marſeilles | 
| thence exported to 1 This trade once be- 
[longed to England, but by 

[loſt great part of it. There are likewiſe ſeveral jewel - 
5 | lers here, and, in general, ſuch as underſtand the 
juſt on the borders of France and Savoy. They have l PLE 
in this city, at all times, in the public granary, as | 
mach corn as, will ſerve the inhabitants at leaſt two 
years: None but the bakers are obliged to ee 

it 


5 


does not approve 
| barity ſerves rather to harden than to humanize the 
mind: for, what is often ſeen, is little regarded. It 


TRAVEL S THROUGH BUROPE. 
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induſtry is ſurprifing ; and they have amongſt em 
in the dif. 


many ingenious mechanics, particular 


and from i 


ſome means we have 


fine arts. "puter et] s 
The proſpect from the walls, over the lake; is az 


1 fine as the eye can behold, either when it is agitated . 
or, ſtill, but particularly in a mild ſummer evening. 
T1 The walks along its banks are ſhaded with trees; and 
here the citizens take their walks. 
many ſorts of extellent fiſn, which, with their cattle, 

makes all forts of proviſions cheap. There are but 
one hundred thouſand crowns; but they have much ; 

the beſt. governed city in the world. There is not 

any want of employment here, for even the chief 
| magiſtrates are obliged to fit tive houts in a day, to 


It affords them 


few crimes committed here; for the place is, perhaps, 


. 


W. ok: do the bufineſs of the ſtate, and adminiſter juſtice, 
| Y have likewiſe the maſters and profeſſors to |: 
Py} who axe; twenty-four in number; and they are 
paid 


This little republic is certainly one of the: beſt 


governed in the world; nor is there any complaint 
to be made, except that they retain the uſe of the 
torture: but this is 1 

except Britain and Ireland. 
to bring people off from antient cuſtoms ; their ideas 


by all nations in Europe, 
t is not an eaſy matter 


leads them to the way which, perhaps, their humanity 
But a repetition'of ſuch bar- 


wears: off from the human mind thoſe common fſen- 
{ations of feeling, which ſhould always diftinguiſh 
our characters as rational beings. And, to uſe the 
| words of Dr. Stewart, The tortured criminal will 
look with indignation, and ſilent contempt, on 
“ thoſe men, who, pretending to adminiſter juſtice, 
can actually corrupt its channels. | 
When a man is ſtrongly ſuſpected of having com- 
mitted a crime, either at Geneva, or in any part of 
Switzerland, he is aſked if he is guilty; and if he 
denies the charge, he is immediately put to the queſ- 
tion, that is, the torture, which is performed in the 
following barbarous manner: | 
He is fixed to a ſtake in the middle of the court, 
and the:executioner twiſts his arms by the upper joint, 
over his ſhoulders, till they hang backwards. The 
poor creature generally faints away under the torture; 
and although he ſhould recover, and be acquitted by 
his mercileſs judges, yet he is not able to do any wor 
ever afterwards. We ſhall have occafion to mention 
ſome other modes of torture hereafter : in the mean 
time we ſhall follow our learned traveller. 
From Geneva, ſays Dr. Burnet, I travelled till 
I came to Laufanne, à town in Switzerland, in my 
way io Berne The town of Lauſanne is ſituated 
on three pp cF 6 that the whole is an afcent 
and deſcent, and ve 6 icularly on that 
tide on which the YO ITY A very 
noble fabric. The ſouth wall of the croſs was fo 
ſplit by an earthquake, about the year 1655, that 
ere was a rent made from top to bottom, above 
a foot wide: and what is very remarkable, it was 
cloſed N another earthquake, about ten years 
After, 1 ; 
This romantic fituation of the church was oc- 
caſioned by a legend of ſome miracle wrought near 
the place, which prevailed ſo much on the credulity 
of the people, that they built the church, and ſoon 
after erected houſes near it. The lake is between 
Geneva and this, which,” at the one end, is called 
the lake of Geneva, and at the other, the lake of 
Laufannc. In ſome places the depth has never been 
found, and in other places it is above ſiye hundred 


F up their children, that all the boys learn] 


Latin. he citizens can ſpeak it: they are well ac- 
quainted with hiſtory and controveriy, and, in general, 
are men of integrity, virtue, good ſenſe, piety, and 
2 * qualities that adorn human nature. 13 

There i lewdneſs tolerated here, and 


9 


| ere is no 3 
when diſorders of that fort happen, they are managed 
with great care. Public juſtice is quick and expedi | 
tious, and notwithſtanding their being in the neigh - 
baurhoad of Switzerland, yet drinking is but little 
known among them. When a man buys an eſtate, 
due agrees with the owner, and then mentions it to 
'v _ the ſtate, who orders three ſeveral proclamations to be 
made, one after another, of the intended ſale. If 
the creditors of the ſeller think enough is not offered 
for the eſtata, they out-bid the perſon who intended 
to purchaſe it; but if they do not interpoſe, the 
buyer delivers the money to the ſtate, who firſt pay 
he ſeller s creditors, and then give him the remainder 
of zbe money. This cuſtom prevails alſo in Switzer- 
land; and nothing cam ſet aſide a man's title, who, 
bas been in on twelve years... 
The ſovereignty is lodged in a council of two || 
hundred, called the great council, and they depute 
 aventy-five, who are called the leſſer council. They are 
choſe by ballot, fo that no man can know for whom he 
is to give his vote; which prevents factions, cabals, and 
reſentment. There is another council of ſixty, com- 
poſed of ſuch as have been officers; but this court 
bas no authority, being only called together by the 
twenty-five, when they want their advice. 4 heir 
ſyndics are choſen on the firſt Sunday in the year. 
The difference between the burgeſles and citizens is, 
the former may be bought, or given to ſtrangers, and 
they are capable of beinggof-the two hundred; but 
none is a citizen but he who is the ſon of a burgeſs, 
and born within the town. „„ 
The chief ſupport of this little republic conſiſts in 
its firg alliance with the cantons of Berne and Zurick ; 
and it is viſibly their intereſt to prevent the French 
from getting poſſeſſion of it, for were it not for that, 
it might have been taken long ago. The walls are 
Arong, and large cannons mounted on them. The 
houſes are decent, and ſome of them are handſome || fathoms. Near the banks of the river are the moſt 
ructures. All the children are educated at the beautiful pieces of ground that ean be imagined ; for 
public expence, and great care is taken of them. they look as if they had been laid out by art. The 
he people are ſo clean and decent in their dreſs, that 2 is fo eaſy and fo equal, and the grounds are 
they ſeem to point out a virtuous conduct. Their ſo well cultivated and inhabited, that a more _ 


cy 
were nning to decreaſe, which the people aſeribe 
K ite een of the biker, n 


f 5 1 is believed 8 K a great y fount uatains 
: all over the lake; and, probably, the 92585 


antient 


on th — 5 5 Toe yet they decide matter 
e, againſt 


Ko. 


e eee HR The fiſh. in 
| fl Eibe canar te ſen any 0 was told that th | 


ound in it 
vaſt numbers. K 


untains flow 
from vaſt; cavities; under ground, beneath the neigh- 
bouring mountains, which, a8 great ciſterns, .dif- 
2 themſelves in the vallies that are covered Over 
2 lakes. - And on the two ſides of the Alps, which 

te both north and ſouth, there is ſo great a number 
ow cheſe little ſeas, that it muſt have . vaſt ſour 75 
that feed ſo conſtantly theſe huge ponds, And 
one conſiders the height of theſe bills, and the loog 
Chains of them together, a traveller is naturally le 
to believe that theſe are nqt hat came out firſt from 
the hands nf the Author of nature, but that they are | 
the ruins of the firſt world, which broke into many 
inequalities, 3; There i is one hill, near Geneya, called 
Curſed, Which is always covered with, ſnow,..a and is 
two miles perpendicular, according to the obſeryations 
made by ſeveral learned mathematicians, 77 

But 1 ſhall now ſay ſomething concerning the Fol 
ton of Bern, for the. territory of that canton one 
takes up one half of all Ce Its hiſtory is 
well known; and as for its government, it has a ver 1 55 
near reſerablance. to that of Geneva, It has xcounc 
called the Council of I. Hundred; but their mum, 
ber is not fixed, for they frequently, amount to. near 
_ - three hundred. They have another c ncil of twenty / 
bee in the ſame manner, and inyeſted with the ſame 
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the firſt families make great intereſt to 3 
22 is not always == without bribe pro” cor- 


By 


ars cabals and parties being formed for that 


g | E s' 


P 
nk Bok there is very little trade "beſides what -is; 
52 Def actually neceſſary for the ſupport o* 
1e fown.. Io, two en in Bern and 
Lauſanne; the te fl ſt for the antient German canton, 
and the other for" the valley, which is a new conqueſt. 
In the former there are about three hundred pariſhes; 
but in the latter hot above one hundred and fifty: 
In the ben 1cHces, on the German ſide, tlie antient 
rights of the 1icumbents ire preſerved, fo that ſome 
livings are worth one thouſand crowns; but in the 
valley, which was FIT: from the F rench, the 
liviogs are very ſmall.” This, deed, is the caſe in 
go r countries ; for the weakeſt are always 
crers. . 
It a pears, evident, 1 the ane Betni- truſt 
more or e ity of” their ſubjects, 


than to the ſtre of cel walls: for is they 
never finiſhed them, ſo tho e 7 are left unbuilt, 
cannot be brought to a bk 4 rfe&tion + 
nor are thoſe. they have Saris ny propet 
regard to. However, although 155 not - -—} 
cannon on their A yet 5 good ſtore 
their arſenal, in w they Bay, e 9 
W may L 

pealants 1 1 

1 8 fide, and are 


pay no duties or taxes to the 1 Emer *-foil- 
11 of great cultivation, * which forge ſucteed 


© 


wer, as at Geneva; but they are for liſe, alid have! 

authority much like that of the Roman conſuls, 
New to theſe are the two . % ne 0 gr. the 
German, 2 296, Ee, 92 . for the 

e Ee; ma Co 7 taties 
E22 Fel cage al ſecrets 2 EE mma het 14 
have authority to call the two 42m red together: they! 
may likewiſe, call the rates, to an account for 
any, part of Tour: x: cond that ſeems to, be contrary 
to the rights of l but this ſeldom happe . 
The BY le ann of nh, nto. N 


.T i div 
two bai as th A kb nf 4 807 


. — — u ha (Th and he is 
gd. by d 2 oupgl of, two. et he 70 

of, Bert muſt t. one of 

* © ry ro hundred 20d de wann 255 c e 
Ieh theſe . are appointed, 


d.pro 45 for altho1 
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t all other F l fn 
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.CYOWNs in vo pock 
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ople gr n as It 2 only on the ER 
3 E \ 1 it 1 8 9 85 . 
8 fox bile the people are ſo rot 
have not thele- fines 9 75 pay. ere 18 ſomething ls 
. the, feudal Jaw in 
manors exerciſe an authority over. their, tenants ; and 
in ſmaller, matters, no appeal lies from their courts 
to 1 bailiffs, But in 1 matters of debt, or den 
above the value of two piſtoſes, an appeal lies to the 
ilff : and ſenten death cannot be executed till 
it has been confi LES by the council of Bern. Hete 
are Frequent, complaints made againſt. theſe bailiffs, 
and, perhaps, wich good reaſon; for the offending. 
parties are ſummoned, and puniſhed, before they have 
time to make any defence. It is true, an appeal lies 
. from theit ſentence to the council at Bern; but ſhould 
offender lodge the appeal, the bailiff would con 
'trive ways and means to work bis ve ce upon 
15 Th citizens of Bern conſider. theſe. Wen 


CE. 
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ig £ 


67 country,, where the lords of 


fo Hell. Sen ] was told thete were' "this ho Had 
eſtates, ne hund red thoufand crowns :/ but that 
is not common though, many of them are 
ten thouſand: ! 1 1 llye much oft their milk 4 
corn; pag they ny horſes, ' which Had 
them it be fas of money, The worſt 
thing” in on wed is” the mer f tlie air, 
which is not only occafioned' by the tiny lakes that 
are in every part of it, and the neighbouring tmoun- 
tains, I Ate covered with ſhow; ret #1: the 
ney, G's and the reſt till Midfammer; but alſo 
the Tk 5 f woods of fix- tres: which 
Kal” to fil r one half of their foil. "IF moſt 
of theſe ets” nce Tooted but, as they would have 
much. mofe $8 bj air would be much more 
e Fay enn find turf, or cb, 
for fuel, — bo en one. I was told they had 
1 coal in fome 
ve, or ds find coal, and it were ootiventently 
calily conveyed to any part of the counter . it would 
Fave them x vaſt expence, and be the 
bling tliem to cut down the w 
ey have ſome fountairis* 5 bur 72 
las neyer” yet turned to any Account, © becauſe: the 
ity they are under to fave fuel, will not ler then 
Cat own their trees. The men re geiſerally Sincere, 
but grave; although they art fond « E 
and great flaves to drunke 
[always employed in their domeſtic affaifs, in which 


775 of the greateſt, men in Bern, inſpe& into 

in their own. houſes,” the kitchen riot ent 

of women ſeldom coriverſe in public toge 

the women zre too much collcenice in their 2. 
0 ic affairs to ſee company. 
he third act of a ultery Is e poniſned ith 
death, which is alſo the puniſhment of the fiſth act 
of fornication; of which x ſaw an inſtance while I 
was in Bern. For a woman having confeſſed herſelf 
guilty of many whoredonts, and deſigned 
oo d on ſome mien that did not furniſh her liberally 

rmoriey, was, upon that, condemned and. 

hor The manner was folemn ; for the adoujer; or 
magiſtrate, ſomething like dur ſheriff, tan into ati 
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the ſatisfaction of the * people, read co ſentence aloud, 


2 1 preſent. - The 
eee 


| pronouncitig it ous 
"'” * 10 1 Fi hs 1 ak! 
11 


p ES 


places, but 1 ſaw-nothing of it. | 
e ACN ſ that by their r lakes. and riyers'it might be | 
s of _ 13 


nneſs. The women are - 
they ſeem to take a vittuous' pleaſure ; and the wires 


to be r- 


open bench, in the middle of the ſtreet, Aid, for 4 


. 3H &$ 


; 2 German emperors, on the 


| the cantons, Jet i 


thouſand” 
Warning. The ſubjects live happily, for the 


he led her out, and pra yed with her; then ſhe was 
delivered over to the ue der, Wd beheaded her, 


and then there was a ſermon preached on the natore ; 


of het crime 

The whole of jhis ſtate is 1 5 for wär; for 
an man that can bear arms is ialiſted, and knows His 

. and duty: ay. 9 are beacons ſo diſperſed oyer 
* country, t 75 122 8 run "it the whole 
can n in cle military lifts are on- 
bd. <3 y 85 1 out,. that A man. knows whe- 
tar, 5 to * out. at the firſt, or ſecond, br 


general ſummons... They, wi 8 5 
oy a ed fummons, th 9 bring above 


2 Ea pe: ny the he en are 
ble of ending great Hard- 
a 


e hey. are well diſciplined, and have generally 
an nee; e a of r and a great love to their 
try; 1 55 kb r Under” he. want of good 
aber, a f. Af of this ſtate are 
rey yer public 18 58 can e ft 

1 1 . 0 I 1 5 of their country, 1 they would 
BE & hols out Jong againſt an enemy. The 


il epi vires fe 2 We cultivation, that they could not 
labour. the . be 

Fa 0 * Pk Jabow T 177 were, Indeed, 

appy enoug ien f the 0 "a 


n the 
ak th ds had renc Ite 
— © 0 x Brag they bad Ge I wen, to fear t cir ö. 
585 de 8 het, no kli N provinces are 

5 the P el is quite altered”; 


5 E. e in danger toe the 


1 u 5 © a canon {hor diffant||f 
55 Hg, the valley BY open to the French 
25 . h 115 in jt properly | forti-{|defight of theſe fe 
Seen of Chapt, in the manner the 


ed to defend it. 5 
| he d . . N members of the frate 
do ſ0 prey upon — 8 ; of. the ſubjects, that] 
anleſs they with... 9 reform thoſe abuſe | 
they, will never be in 3 Cpl tion to, do much. : dor 
m man; their iliages, bud) 8 Joe are, ab $, 
an a vor | [feed on. 4 5 85 12 1 f | 
wiſe on the Rate, It is tt power | 
ivileges ny Seal = are ſo 23 uy 
t an r to 1 to an account. 
The Ws ES 5; Ge 1450 Doe 9 
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the gs Bk ae he comps a i 0 118 W Pack- 


Par m Incorporate) 


© Citi . 0 
A vi 3 ed . deieties which they .. 


call bannerets, who, be 


four [Ears to four years ; and || 


4 
rſons, 
— wb turns, ans 
every one of, them þ 
Which be. holes for! 
ps ary (er 


tinues 

0 this lor continue been 2 conferred by 
& magiſtrate of the 
F advocate "means 
Sar but words N ages and na- 


ourn . Wat 
A Rey ho, "of all 
much rg than B but the| 

public is richer. They aſſert, that they canbri 
men -into the field upon twenty-four Ours 


the Zenenal a compa 


All the name Arg: at 97 


have fixed appointments, and only one hundred pence 


of the i fines ; ſo that they are not tempted a5 thoſe; 


1 Bern ate, to whom the fine belongs e N 
The err is almoſt the fame as at Bern 
the magiſtrate, who, at Bern is called pray 
— here called: the burgomaſter. The public;treafury is 
128 the fortific ions are in excellent repair 
1 arſenal. is much better furniſhed than al 
rn. An extenſive trade is cartied on here; 
their lake, which is twenty - four miles Non: 
"_ three ' broad, 3 Vell "we > pron 


t Bern, that, | 


that would be ne- 


Me pans | 


it To 1 r n Ru Ro 
counſellors Ut Hoe around ; and when it was read, 


; 


—_ 
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{fs their river cies Meir rmmiuſiBtures to the 
from whence'ir is conxeyed where they pleaſe, De . 


of their chief man is Crape; which i 1 g 
reſpects, the beſt Fever ſaw. 25 1 

he fituation of the town is extremely pleaſant, 
but” the country near it is mountainous;” and the 
wiriters are ſevere; for the lake freezes quite over, 


oy. m fome s the ice never lies on. Th 
imagine that tlie reaſon ri ice does not 10 10 
Fu parts of e Take,” is uſe there are ' ſprings 
aridetneath. 


We here bend the ganphelty of the antient 
Switzers, not corrupted by luxury or vanity. The 
worden are extremely modeſt, and never converſo 
Wich ſtrangets; not are they fluted, as in other coun- 
tries, that ceremony being performed by taking them 
by” the hand. The virtue of this country has ap- 
peared fignally in their' adhering firwly to their antieng 
capitulations with the French. In converted 
the intierit revenues of the church more generally to 
_ uſes than has been done any e elſe that 

know of. They have — ; and in _ 
of them, I was told, were fi undred and fifty poor 
all 4 45 ſupported. © But although they are ſo char: 
ta ble, yet they deſpiſe Paid be vain munificence of | 
ing out money to hegney like Places for” 


The Wi and chapter 
tion and enj 
ut if the fat 


are ſtill ente as 1 cor 5 
the antient revenues of the church; 


N wn it is y Were antienti ome ſo 
igious aſſem beter CRT one of = als | 
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Home articular feſtivals, 
jarch that is in the rock, which was thoug 9 
Ito be given out to be the cell of a hermit; an 


eachers have t 


otland; but now 8 


on L öngie text of 1 _—_— | 
bridge of eee is a 'very-noble work 


\ 1 25 wen Pee — oF 


5 the. chief own of the Friſons; und 
2 44 i a : ; * 


Sas as ther 19 informatioh of maiiy particulars 
8 If | 
bed 56 is but file,” and contains between fous 
and, five thonſand inhabitants. I. Bes in 4 valley, 
Upon 4 "a ſmall brook; that, little below the town, 
falls irito the Rhine. It is environed with mountains 
on all fides, ſo, that they have'a very ' ſhort ſummer, 
for the Tnow is not thelted fill May Ns June; and it 
began to Inow in September, when Las there. 
On a riſing ground, at the eaſt end of che town, 
is, the cathedral, "the biſhop's ace, and the cloſe 
Where the dean and prebendarſes reſide. All thoſe 
who liye within, the cloſe are papiſts; but all *thoſe 
who live in the reſt of che town ate proteſtants, arid 


py he 


live pretty neighbourly together. About a quarter of 
8 ow up the hill, one goes up by a aſcent to 
Lucius's ch fl, for my curiofity carried me 

| ie, though I did not believe a word of the ſtory. 


His. chapel, is a Hittle vault, about ten feet ' ſquare, 
dere there is an altar, and where maſs is ſaid on 
It is ituated under pers 


it ſome ſmall drops of a fountain fall down near the. 


4 


|chapel. 'The bi aſſured me, that this water had 

a miraculous virtue in curing diſorders in the a. 1 

believe it may be IR RN the en 5 

Water is. 5 8 
ru 


e TRAVELS THROUGH £URO PE, 
I F-roldjthe- biſhpp,/ who was a. good, old man, that. 


hen he is ſaid to have beca, king of Britain we had 
no kings, but were conquered; by the Romans; but 
all this had no eſſect with him, for he told me that 


e believed it, -becauſe they; had à tradition in their 
—— He told me another ſtory con- 
cerning St, Emerita, the ſiſter of St. Lucius, who was | 
burnt chere, and of whoſe. veil there was yet a . i 
| the 
a relic ſo ill diſguiſed, for it was a 
piece, of coarſe linen cloth waſhed, and the burning did | 


church concerning it. 


ſcderable remnant preſerved; among their relics, 


able t 
confeſs L never faw-a 


not ſeem to be a month ald: when they took. it ont of 
the caſe, to hem me it, the people preſent, rubbed: 
is beads upon it. 973 (153,026 enn 

At the time I was there, the biſhop: had ſome con- 
teſt with the dean, and he being a prince of the em- 
Pires" he bad proferibed him. The:dean himſelf had 
alſo, 
diet, he was committed 
owt of the cathedral. By the common eonſent, both 
of me papiſts and proteſtants, a law had been made, 
long before. againſt any immunities to the clergy, and 
dis happening four years before I went there, the 
dean ſent to to lay his complaint before the 
pope. It was thought that the popiſh party would 
move in the diet for the repeal of that law, hut they 


did not. Win 3th tpn as. 7 21 t 

The foundation of the diſpute beugen the dean and 
me biſhop. related to ſome exemptions the dean claim - 
ed, and upon 'mhich, as they pretendęd. the biſhop had 


uſurped an illegal power. Upon this, I took acca- 


fon ta ſhew him the reality of theſe exemptions ; and 


that, in the primitive-church, it was believed, that 
me biſhop had authority over his preſpyters by a di- 
vine right; and, if it was by 2 divine right, then the 


pope could not fer it aſide. But the biſhop would not 


earry the matter ſo high, and contented himſelf with 
two maxims, one of which was, that the biſhop was 
Chriſt's vicar in this diaceſe, and the pope was the ſame 
in the catholic chucch. „ ies 1 
The people of this country were once under the 


have, in vain, attempted to ragain the power they had 
over them : ſome incidents. having always happened to 


for, although there were ſeveral hundreds of them, not 
one eſcaped. In another part of the valley, a body of 


otherwiſe 2 hm PVC 
It it true would not be able to hold out long, 
uſe the public is poor, and ſome individuals are 
rich. — the Griſons is the firſt and moſt; 
antient in Switzerland, and is compoſed of eight and 
twenty counties, of which eighteen are papiſts, and 
ten proteſtants. The counties of the two religions 
live peaceably, and yet they do not ſuffer thoſe of a 
different religion to live among them, ſo that every 
community is entirely of the ſame ſentiments; and if 


. 
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_ Eagh-covnty is an ectireſiate. within itſelf, and all 


. anyone changes his religion, he muſt. go into-ariother | 


behaved ſo inſolently, that, by an order of the | 
to priſon as he was coming 


| 
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the inhabitants muſt meet, onee a year, to chuſe the. 
a ee 
continue from year to year, as they think proper. 
There is no difference made between gentlemen and 
peaſants, and the tenant has a vote as well as his lande, 
lord; nor does the landlord uſe him ill when he votes 
contrary. to his inclinations ;. for the peaſants would 
look upon that as a common quarre l. 
An appeal lies from the judge of the community to 
aſſembly of the league, where all matters end; for, 
from their deciſion, ies no appeal. There is one 
choſen by the deputies for the aflcmbly of the league 
which is called the preſident, and he can call them to- 


cauſa that has been already judged. Illerts is 
town, of this league, where the diet meets. 


Re 
. e 

there are four and twenty counties, and the burgo: 
waſter of Coire is always the head of this league. The 
inhabitants are all proteſtants in this diviſion, and al- 
though they behave very peaceable, yet the papiſts arg 
taught, by their prieſts, to hate them as cannibals... , 
Among the Griſons, the Roman law preyails, but 
is ſomewhat altered, according to the manners of the 


Joys it as long as he remains a widower; but when he 
marries again, he muſt divide it amongft the children 
he had by her. Their juſtice. is ſhoxt and ſimple, 
but it is generally believed that the judges take bnbes. 
The married women here ſeldom appear abroad, ex- 
pRE<dIEd, but the young women take greater li- 
ies bollgtg ts; ©; Es Sis 

here is ſuch 1 by of th 
gentleneſs. of the government, and the induſtry of the 
ople, that in all the ſix days, in which I ſtaid in 
oire, I was but once aſked an alms in the ſtreet. 
There are two churches in Coite, in the one there is 
an organ that joins with the voices in the ſinging of 
pſalms, and there was an anthem ſung there in ho- 

nour of the diet, while I was in the town, by a ſet « 

muſicians, who, performed their parts with very grea 
heard before in any 
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exactneſs, and. better than I had 
part of Switzerland. #6140. owt 20); ee 

At all the churches I ever was, in Switzerland, ihis 
was the only one where I ſaw the miniſter preach un- 


P 
— 


* . 
- 


ſermon. And I obſerved a particular mark of deyo- 
tion here in ſaying the Lord's prayer, Which was, 
that the maſters took off their caps w 
eaſt during prayer, and alſo in their private deyotion, 
before and after prayer: ſome of . alſo bow when 
the name of Jeſus is repeated. They pour water over 
the whole head of the child in baptiſm, for which rea- 


er, the miniſters give ſome time for leifure, that the 
poop may gather heir ſcattered. thoughts together. 


more than the benevolence of 


people 
religion. 


whe fo inteteſt. T4 i | 30 
The poor miniſters, here are in à ſhocking ſtate of 


ſlavery, for the Griſons pretend that they have a right 
to diſmiſs their miniſters as often as they pleaſe. Ho 
it is among tlie papiſts, I cannot ſay; but the dean 
told me that they had a bad cuſtom of ordaining their 
miniſters without a title. Their examination t. 
up no more than ſix or ſeven hours, and then 
. n en without further e 
From Canipdolein, there is about three hours jour- 
ney to Chiavenna; all in a flaw deſcent, and, in ſome 


a beautiful riyer runs through the tomn. The 


U 


places, the road is very ſtony. Chiavenna is 
pleaſantly ſituated, at the foot of the mountains, and 
aa © 


þ 


reaſon of the. 


are meanly pro- 


gether, when he ſees cauſe :. he can bring before them : Ws 


2 
cond league is that called the Houſe of God, in which 


country. A man that. hath an eſtate by his wife, en- 


= — 


covered; in all others they wear their bats during the 


K oſt n they laid it. 
Ihe women here, as in Bern, turn all towards thb 


ſon their heads are bare. In the middle of 33 | | 


be ſchools here do not go above the Latin or 
Greek languages, and for the reſt they ſend their chil- 
dren to Zurich or Baſil. The cle | 
[| vided for, having katle 
the people to ſubſiſt on. 
me, of a great coldneſs and indifference in the peo 

towards them, and likewiſe in matters of 
The common people are very inſolent, and many 
; —_— .4þ 


T hey: complained much to 4 


Lone — 
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ſo increa 
chitecture in many of the houſes, with all the marks 


Tue town ſtood a little more to the north formerly, | 
but a piece of the Alps fell down and buried it. At 


Be ruins, and much trouble, as well as expence, has 
been uſed to remove them. On the tops of theſe 
- rocks, which ate ihacceffible except on one fide, they 
_uſed to have a eme during the wars, and there are 
fiſteen hundred 
There frequently fall down ſtones from the hills, 

_ . -Which do confiderable damage; but, at the ſame time, 
the foſl that falls after the pieces of the rock is of great 


roots of the mountains, they dig great cellars and 


ats, ſo that the wine of theſe cellars drinks as cold 
234 if it was ice; but this wind · pipe did not blow when 
I was there; for it was at the end of September. The 
fun opening the pores of the earth, and rarifying the 


figiſhed, this courſe of the air is leſs felt. 19 
There is a lott of wine here, which I never heard 


and, according to the taſte, it ſeems to be a ſharp 
 compbſition;; for it taſtes like ſtrong water drawn from: 


and inclines one to believe that it is not natural, and 


may be perſeRtly ripe; then-they car) them to their 
| garrets, and ſet them all upright on their ends, near one 


- the ſeaſon, is ſooher or later; for ſometimes the 


ty miles, and ſix broad, and about one hundred-fa- 


bean be compared to them. They have the full view of 


j | 


are nobly bullt, and near the town are of Hs man 

pod e The reflection of the fun-beams do 
the heat here, that the ſoil is as rich as in 

any part of Italy. Here one begins to ſee a noble ar- 


-of à rich ſoil and à fie government. 


che upper end of the town, are ſome rocks that look 


ſoldiers on that rock, in the middle. 


- ſervice in fattening the ſoil. 


On both ſides of the town, the garden ardens cover the | 


whole bottom that lies between the hills; and, at the 


grottoes, and ſtrike a hole about a foor ſquare, which, 
all the ſummer long, blows a freſh/ air into the cel- 


exterior air, that which is within ruſhes out with a 
conſtant wind ; but when the operation of the wind is 


* 


called by the name before : it is called aromatic wine, 


ſpices. Its ſtrength is equal to that of weak brandy, 


This liquor being ' fingular,” I inquired in what| 
manner it was prepared; and was informed they let the | 
| theatre is divided, there go as many terraces of noble 


| grapes hang on the vines till November, that they 


another, for two or three months: after which the 
pick them, and throw away all ſuch as have the 1 
are of rottenneſs, ſo that they preſs none but 
und grapes After they are preſſed; they put the li- 
quor into an open veſſel, in which ĩt throws up a ſcum, 
Which they take off twice a day; and when no more 
2 comes up (Which, according to the difference of 


ſwum comes no more after eight days, and at other 
times it continues a fortnight) then they put it into a 
veſſel, and, for the firſt year, it is very ſweet and luſ- 


cious, but at the end of the year they pierce it a little 
higher than the middle of the veſſel, almoſt two thirds 


from the bottom, and drink it off till it comes to ſuch. 
a place, and then every year they fill it up again. 
Once every year, in the month of Match, it fer-] 
ments; and cannot be drank till that is over, which 
continues 4 month, but their other wines do not fer- 


nit at chat time Madam Galis, a. lady in that 
Country, who entertained us three days in the moſt 
magnificent manner, had wine of this fort forty years 
tor France. It has all the ſweetneſs; that Holland or 


Sid, "and it was ſo very ſtrong, that one could hardly 
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which belong to two counts of the Barroneam family. 
Iwas only in one of them; which belongs to the chief 
branch of the family, and who is . * to the fa 
mous cardinal, called St. Carlo On the weſt end 
lies the palacr, which is one of the beſt in Italy for 
lodgings, though the architecture in the outfide is not 
1 Winne men unn 

here is one noble apartmen Fe! t, above twenty: 
feet high; and here is à vaſt collection of — avi 
tures; —— any thing at Rome. The whole 2 — 
a little corner to the ſouth, parted 
off for a village of about forty little houſes ; and becauſe 
the figure of the village was not made regular by na- 


ture, they have built great vaults: prick gore along 


the rock, which are all groteſque, and ſo they have 
brought ' t0-_regular form, by laying cart over 

% . ae 5b oe 44; 

Here is firſt a garden to the eaſt, that runs up from 
the lake by ſive rows of terraces, on the three ſides of 
the garden, that are watered by the lake. The ſtairs are 
noble, the walls are all covered with Ages and ci - 
trons, and a more beautiful ſpot of ground cannot be 
ſeen. There are two buildings in the two corners of 


r 
8 


| this garden, the one is only a mill for faſtening up the 


water, and the other is a noble ſummer-houſe, all 
faced in the inſide with alabaſter and marble, of a fine 
colour, inclining to red. From this garden, one goes 
in a level to all the reſt of the alleys and paſtures, to 


1 and ſt „ an a vaſt 
tent, bein y. ſituated near the palace, fo at the 
further dof it-there is a great-mount. tacit 


height riſing up in ſeveral rows, it being full fifty feet 
high, and about fourſcore feet in front. Round this 
mount; anſwering to the five rows into which the 


walks, all covered with oranges and citrons. The 
top of the mount is twenty feet-long, and forty broad; 
and here is a vaſt ciſtern, into which the mill plays 
the water to ſupply the ſoun tas. 

The fountains were not quite finiſhed when I was 
there, but, when all is finiſhed; this place will look like 
an inchanted iſland. The freſhneſs of the air, on 
account of its being both in the lake and near be 
mountains, the ſmell, the beautiful proſpect, 
and the delightful variety that reigns here, make it an 
habitation for ſummer, that, perhaps, the whole world 


| hath-nothing'to equal. 


From this delightful place, I went to Seſtio, a mi- 
ſerable village, at the end of the lake; and here I be- 
gan to feel a mighty change, being now in Lombardy, 
which: is certainly the moſt beautiful country that can 
be imagined. Ihe ground lies ſo even, it is. ſo well 
watered, ſo ſweetly divided by rows of trees, incloſing 
every piece of ground of an acre or two acres in.com- 
paſs, that it cannot be denied that here is a vaſt ex- 
tent of ſoil, above two hundred miles long, and in 
many places a hundred miles broad; where the whole 
country is equal to the lovelieſt ſpots in all England 


though ſhe aſſured me ſhe had put none into it, nor 


of any other mixture whatever. Thus the head that 

: wine Srodanic a Greed diſtills itſelf, throw- 
ing up the more ſpirituous parts of it to the top of the 
hogſh ed. J but poverty to be ſeen all over the country. 


is iff 
From Labſanne I went to the Lago Maggione, which 
is a great and noble lake, being in length upwards of 


athoms deep in the middle. It makes a great bay to the 
eaſtward, and here are two iſlands, called the Barro- 


nean Iflands; tlieſe ate certainly the lovelieſt ſpots of 


ground in the world: there is nothing in all Italy that 
Fes Zube, and the ground riſes ſo agreeably, that no- 


ching can be imagined equal to the terraces here, 
2 : | | + 
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Autink above u ſpoonful. It taſted high of ſpices, oh have, but with a warmer ſun and a better 


air. The neighbourhood of the mountains cauſes a 
freſhneſs of air here, that makes the ſoil the moſt fer- 
tile place to live in that can be ſeen, if the govern- 
ment was not ſo exceſſively ſevere; but there is nothing 


A traveller ſeldom finds any thing to cat in it, nor 


any ſort of accommodation; fo that, if he does not 


buy proviſion. in the great town, he will be in danger 
of ſtarving; in a country which he would naturally 
nos er. with all ſorts of plent. 
From this place 22 in the canal named St. 
Frances, which is about thirty feet broad, and ar- 
rived: ſafe at the city of Milan, one of the moſt fa- 
mous places in Italy; whether we conſider its anti- 
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be city of Milan is one of the. nobleſt in the 
world, conſidering that it is not ſituated on the. fea; 
nor is there either commerce or navigation carried: on 
at it: and yet it is the metropolis of Lombardy. The 
vaſt extent of 2 the nobleneſs of the buildings, 
and above all, the ſurpriſing riches of the churches 
and convents, are ſigns of great wealth. The dome 


of the cathedral hath nothing to recommend it, with | 


reſpe& to its archite&ure, it being built in the rude 


15 SGothick manner; but for the fize and richneſs of the 


building, and the wealth contained in it, it is equal 

to any In Italy, St. Peter's at Rome e ed. 

It is all marble, both pavement and walls, alſo the 
outſide and infide, and on the top it is entirely flagged 

with marble. There is the greateſt number of nitches 


for ſtatues I ever ſaw. It is true the ſtatues, in ſome] 
of the nitches, are not in the leaſt proportioned to the | 


nitches themſelves. The frontiſpiece is but indiffe- 
rent, but it is adorned with vaſt numbers of ſtatues. 
The church, as well as I could meaſure it, by 
walking over it in an equal p red 
long, and two hundred feet wide. The chair is 
wainſcoted, and carved in ſo extraordinary a manner, 
that I never ſaw the paſſion ſo well carved in wood. 
It contains fixty ſtalls, and they have almoſt the whole 
| Goſpel hiſtory repreſented on them. Juſt under the 


cupola, lies the body of St. Carlo, in a green caſe of | 


cryſtal, of vaſt value, but I could not come near it; 
for we were there on two holidays, when there were 
vaſt crowds » 
f ſuperſtition 0 

is a proteſtant, would run a hazard were he to 
come near the ſhrine of this ſaint without adoring it. 

His canonicals coſt the town a hundred thouſand 
crowns, and they pretend that they can work miracles 
zs well as his body. The plate, and other preſents 


Some leaves for the altar are all of gold; ſome 


- 'of which are very maſſy and ſet with jewels; others fo 


finely wrought, that the faſhion is thought equal to the | 
metal. He was certainly a man who did much good, 
particularly to the city of Milan, of which he was | 
archbiſhop. | Beſides the cathedral, he built ſeveral | 


ſchools, where the youth are inſtructed gratis, and ſup- 
plied with all ſorts of neceſſaries. He founded, and 
endowed ſeveral hoſpitals for the aged and infirm; 


” 
8 
4 

q 
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1 
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3 that it had a revenue of ninety thouſand 
erowns. The old church is large, and would look 


Fare treated with 
is five hundred feet 


4 


The hoſpital is, indeed, a-royal building, and I 


grand, were it not for the new court that is near it, 
which 1s two hundred and fifty feet ſquare, and there 


are three rows of galleries all round the court, one in 
every ſtage, according to the Italian manner, which 


makes the lodgings very convenient, becauſe there is 


a gallery before every door. It is true, theſe take up ' 
a great deal of the building, being commonly eight or 
ten feet broad; but then there is an open ſpace, that 
is extremely cool on that fide here the ſun doth not 


ſhine; for it is all open to the air, the wall being only 


| ſupported by pillars, at the diſtance of fifteen or twenty 
feet from one another. | 4 ; 
In this hoſpital there are not only galleries full of 


beds on both fides, as is common in all hoſpitals, but 
there are alſo a great many chambers, in which per- 
ſons, whoſe conditions were formerly diſtinguiſhed, - 
rticular care. There is an out- 
houſe, called the Lazarette, that is without the walls, 
which belongs to this hoſpital. It is an exaft quarter 
of a mile ſquare, and there are three hundred and 
fixty rooms in it. A gallery runs before the rooms, 
ſo that the fick have a covered walk before their doors. 
In the migdle of this vaſt ſquare there is an oQagonal 
chapel, ſo contrived, that the fick, from all their beds, 


a 


4 


may fee the elevation of the hoſt, and adore it. This 


{houſe is for ſuch as have the plague, or any infec- 
ople in the church. And indeed the }{tious fever; and the ſick that are in want of a freer 
people is ſuch, that a ſtranger, who air, are removed hither. 


' Moſt of the curious cryſtals found in the ng are 
brought here, fo that there are more cryſtals in Milan 
than in any other town in the world. It is certain 


the Alps have much wealth, and many precious ftones 


are ſhut up in their bowels; but the inhabitants know 
made at the ſhrine of St. Carlo, are things of amazing | 
value. 


not how to ſearch for them. But, I heard of no 


by the colour of the fountain in many places, one 
has reaſon to' believe that there are mines and mine- 


{rals ſhut up within them; gold hath been often found 


in the river Arve, that runs near Geneva. 


The laſt curiofity that I ſhall mention in the town 


jof Milan, is the cabinet of the canon of Settala; 


4 


which, at his death, came to his brother. There are 
in it a great many valuable things, both of art and 


and, beſides private charities, whenever there was a nature. There is a lump of ore, in which there is 


public work fet on foot, he contributed towards 
maoting it. He built the archbiſhop's 
had fallen to decay; and near it ere 

| he education of young Switzers, whoſe parents were 


- poor. 1 — 8 | 
5 The riches of the church of Milan ftrike one with 
amazement; the buildings, the paintings, the altars, 


ceive the vulgar. 


gold, filver, emeralds and diamonds, - which was 


lace, which brought from Peru. Here are many eurious motions, . 
a college for where, by an unſeen fpring, a 


, after it hath run 
down through many windings, is thrown up, and 
ſo it ſeems to be a ual motion. This is done 
in ſeveral forms, and it is well enough diſguiſed to de- 
Many motions of channels, that 


the plate, and every thing in the convent, except their run about by ſprings, are alſo very pretty. There is 


libraries, are all figns, both of wealth and of a power- 
ful ſuperſtition. © But their libraries, not only here, 
over Italy, are ſcandalous things. The room 
is often fine and richly adorned, but the books are 
few, ill bound, and worſe choſen ; and the ignorance 
dl the prieſts, both ſecular and regular, is ſuch, that 
| the man who hath not had an opportunity of diſcern- 
ng it can ſcarcely believe it. | 
| convent of St. Victor, that is without the town, 
is by much the richeſt. It is compoſed of canons re- 
gular, whom the Italians call the canons of the Mount 
| ef Olives. The convent of the Barnabites is very 
| — ; and there is a pulpit and confeffional, all inlaid 
WI 
and f lapis lazuli, which are conſidered as ineſ- 
kW | 
St. Laurence has a noble cupola, and a pulpit made 
in the fame form as that of the Barnabites, The 
Jeſuits, as well as all the other orders, are extremely 
elegant churches. The citadel is built on a very &. mg 
larplan, and very uſeful for keeping the town in order, 
but it could not ſtand out againſt an army, there be- 
— ſo many houſes in it that it would be eaſily ſet on 
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having fine convents, beautiful gardens, and 


1 


Tone face. 


the wealth that is in 


|a loadſtone of vaſt ſtrength, that will lift up u very 


heavy iron chain. There is a monſtrous child, that 
was lately born in the hoſpital, which'is preſerved in 
ſpirits of wine. It is double below, hath one breaſt 
and neck, two pair of ears, a vaſt large head, and but 


As for the buildings in Milan, they are large and 
ſubſtantial, but the architecture is neither regular nor 
beautiful. The governor's palace hath ſome noble 
apartments in it. The chin palace of the town is 


[that of the Homo Dei, or Houſe of God, and was 


built by a banker. But there is one inconvenience in 


| Milan, which warns Ven the pleaſure one can find in 
of different colours, finely ſpotted rubies 


it: oy have no glaſs windows, ſo that one is either 
expoſed to the air, or ſhut up in a dungeon. And 
this is ſo univerſal, that there is not one houſe in ten 
that hath glaſs in the windows. There is the ſame 
defect in ene and moſt of the other towns in 
Italy, which is the effe& of their poverty, For, what 
by the oppreſſion of the government, and by the ſtill 
greater oppreſſion of the prieſts, who ſqueeze every 


{thing they can to-enrich their churches and convents, 


the people here are reduced to ſuch an abject ſtate of 
poverty, as can hardly be believed by one who ſees 
churches; and this goes on 

10 K | VVV 


mines that were wrought, except one iron- mine, yet, | 


: * 


im the ſame manner. 


: 
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to be conſtant and regular at Milan, for papiſtry has 


room for much more. ; 


be trade of Milan conſiſts chiefly in filks, but it 


has begun to decline, in conſequence of the flouriſh- 


ing ſtate of the European Eaſt India companies; and 
all Italy feels this very ſenfibly.. There is a great mag- 
nificence in Italy, but particularly in Milan The 
nobility affect grandeur, both in their houſes, car- 
riages, cloaths and ſervants; and here the women go 


abroad with more freedom than in any other town in | 


Italy. 1 5 
La Milan, I travelled in company with ſeveral 


other perſons, and paſſed through Lodia, a miſerable 


garriſon, although a frontier town, and ſituated about 
twenty miles from the capital. We continued our 
journey to Crema, which is the firſt town in the Ve- 


netian dominions, and fortified in as wretched a man- 
Theſe towns have ſuſtained fieges for 
months together, but either of them might be now 


ner as Lodia. 


taken in a few hours. The whole may ſerve to ſhew 


dat the neighbouring ſtates are not much afraid of | 


- _ each other, Happy if it was ſo ors r e the world. 
The ſenate of Venice ſends podeſtas to their pro- 


vinces on the Terra Firma, as well as to their Tranſ- 
marine Iſlands; and theſe act much in the ſame man- 
ner as the bailiffs in Switzerland. Here is alſo a cap- | 


_ fain general, who hath the military authority in his 


| Hands, and theſe two are checks over each other; as || 


the baſhas and the cadis are among the Turks. But 
n Crema, as the town is ſmall,- both theſe are in one 
. „„ 5 

We were there in the time of the fair, where there 


* 
4 


were vaſt quantities of linen cloth, and cheeſe, which 


- they called Parrmeſan, though it is made at Lodia. 
Here we ſaw ſomething of that vain magnificence pe- 


culiar to the Italians. The podeſta went through the || 


: wi with a train of coaches all in his own Rag, and 
e two coaches in which he and his lady rode were 
Both extremely magnificent. His was a hedge bed 
coach, all the outſide black velvet, and a mighty rich 
gold fringe, lined with black damaſk, and flowered 
With gold. His lady's was neater, but dreſſed almoſt 
From Crema it is thirt 
is extremely rich and full of trade. Here they make 
the beſt barrels for piſtols and muſkets of all Italy. 
There were great iron works near it, but the : 
with the Turks had occaſioned an order that none 
mould be ſold without a written licence from the ſtate 
of Venice. - . | 
Tbey were building a noble dome to the church of 
Breſcia, and there we were ſhewed a nunnery that 
was then in a ſtate of confuſion. Some years before, 
. - a new biſhop had come there, and being a very ftrift 
perſon, began with the viſitation of the religious 
' houſes. In this nunnery he diſcovered two vaults; by 
one of theſe men came in, and by the other the nuns, 
when they were near the time of their delivery, went 
out. While he was examini 
ractices, ſome of them told him that his own prieſts 
* worſe. He ſhut up the houſe, fo that thoſe who 
bad taken the veil were to remain, but no new ones 
were to be admitted: „„ 


The citadel is built on a rock, ſo as to have the 
eommand of the town. - Both here and in Crema, 
the podeſtas are fo much honoured and eſteemed by 
the people, that they erect ſtatues in memory of them, 
and do every thing they can to beautify their palaces. 
The name podeſta is of great antiquity ; for the Ro- 
mans had an officer, governor of the ſmaller towns, 
who was called poteſtas. 5 

From Breſcia, the beauty of Lombardy is a little 


'- Ifiterrupted ; for, as all the way from Milan to Breſcia 
is as one garden, ſo here, on the one fide, we came 


under the mountains, and on the other fide was the 
lake of Guarda, which is forty miles long. We paſſed 
through a heath at leaſt ſiæty miles in length, but the 


— 
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coin, which does not 


les de Brolin. a town. | 
belonging to the ſtates of Venice, like the other, but 


the nuns about theſe 


— 
— 


erona. N ; ” | 

Verona is a vaſt town, and much of it 
with many rich churches in it. 
| trade ſtirring, and fo little money 
not caſy here to change a piſtole, 


well built, 


without taki 


amphitheatre of Verona is one of the greateſt pieces of 


the leaſt that the Romans built, yet it is the beſt pre- 
outfide have been puſhed out, yet the 


| They conſiſt of ſeveral rooms, one behind another, 
each rifing above the other gradually, ſo as to give the 
| people an opportunity of ſeeing the diverſions, It is 


thouſand people. 

In the vaults, under 
4 ſtalls for the beaſts that were preſented to entertain the 
people. The thickneſs of the building, from the out- 


that when we conſider it as one of the leaſſ amphi- 


we think of thoſe which are ſo famed in their. hiſtory, 
and which ſtood both in Rome and many other parts 


of the world? | 


antiquities. Here are ſome inſcriptions, made by the 
deputies of two towns, in honour of Marcus Craſſus. 


rents, with a vaſt collection of pictures. 
There is a noble garden in Verona that riſes up in 
terraces, as far as the top of a- hill, where there are 


cenza, which is ninety miles, we n once more to 
behold the beauties of Lombardy ; for there is all the 
way as it were-a ſucceſſion of gardens. Here the 
ound is better cultivated than in any other parts of 
taly ; but the wine is not good, for at the roots of 


Verona hath ſtill retained much of its antient free- 
dom. Here one ſees many marks of liberty in the 

andeur of their palaces and richneſs of their churches, 
ome of which are elegant ſtructures. The gardens 
belonging to the count de Valarano, at the port of Ve- 
rona, is the fineſt thing in the town: there is in it 
a very noble alley of oranges and citrons; ſome of 
which are extremely large, but they are covered 
all the winter long; and in this appears the ſenſible 
difference of Lom 
lie to the ſouth of the Appenines; that here generally 
| we do in England, that ſo they may be lodged in 
winter, and Jef 


would kill thoſe delicate plants. But in Janvary, they 
grow as other trees in their gardens ; and in the king- 
dom of Naples they grow wild, without any fort of 


We were at Vinzenza upon a holiday, and there 
we ſaw them make preparations for a proceſſion that 


36s 1 cultivation. 
e Behold the effects of Romiſh celibacy |” _ 
was to be in the afternoon, I did not wonder at what 


a French papiſt told me, that he could never bear the 

religion of 45 the idolatry was ſo groſs. The ſta- 
tue of the Virgin was of wood, ſo finely painted, that 
I thought the Ed was of wax. It was richly cloathed, 


they did when it was carried about, 1 do not know; 
but in the morning, all the people ran to it, and ſaid 
their prayers before it. They even kiſſed the ground 
before it, with all the appearances of devotion. 

From Vinzenza it is eighteen miles to Padua, all 
the way like a garden. Here one ſees the decays of a 
vaſt city, which was once one of the mioſt ſplendid in 


| F "The compaſs is the ſame that it was, but there 


— 


ſerved. It is true, many of the great ſtones in the 


at floping 
vault, on which the row of the ſeats 2 all * 5 


reckoned that the whole amphitheatre can hold twenty 


the rows of ſeats, were the 


ward wall to the loweſt row of ſeats, is ninety feet; ſo 


theatres. of thoſe once illuſtrious people, what muſt 


There is a great collection of medals and medallions, 
and of the Roman weights, alſo their inſtruments for 
their ſacrifices : there are likewiſe many natural cur- 


many antient inſeriptions. From Verona to Vin- 


all their trees they plant a vine, which grows up wind- 
ing about the tree till it comes to the top. N 


dy from thoſe 2 of Italy that 
they keep their oranges and citrons in great boxes, as 


nded from the breezes that blow ſome- 
times ſo ſharp from the Alps, that otherwiſe they | 


and had a crown on its head, ſet full of flowers. How 


q 


But there is fo little 
paſſing, that it 8 
paſs out of their own ſtate. — 


Roman antiquity in the world; and, although one of 


The next thing to be ſeen at Verona is the Muſeum, = 
where there is one whole apartment furniſhed with 


9 5 5 N for crimes. 


1 almoſt round. I he public hall is the nobleſt in Ita- 
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— inas 
4 paar 8 nothing. The air is extremely good, and 
ane is ſo.great-a plenty: of al things, except money, 
bat a little goes a great Way. 1 
Dr gat although ſupported by the 


| iverfity 
; 2 or 3 pay fiſty profeſſors, dwindles ex- 


nely... There are no men of any great fame now in 
8 almoſt continual quarrels among the ſtu- 
dents have driven away moſt of the ſtrangers that uſed 
to come and ſtudy here; for it is not ſafe to ſtir 
abroad after ſun · ſet. The number of the palaces here 
js incredible; and though the nobility of Padua are 
almoſt ruined, yet the beauty of their antient palaces 
what they once were . 

hes 8 have been unwilling to let all the 
antient quarrels in conquered cities remain on the 
fame footing they were on before; for, when one kills 
another, and the children take their revenge after- 
wards, both have their eſtates forfeited, which goes to 
mme ſenate. At particular times, when the ſenate wants 
money, and offers a pardon to ſuch guilty perſons as 
will compound for it, it is in a manner incredible to 
confider what vaſt numbers of guilty perſons will 


come in to claim the benefit. 5 ; 
I was aſſured by Patin, the learned profeſſor, that 
at one time, no leſs than thirty- five thouſand com- 
I could hardly believe it, but 
bid me write it down upon his word. The nobi- 
lity here ſeem not to underſtand what a vaſt profit 
their quarrels bring to the ſtate, and how they ruin 
their families in order to gratify that brutal paſſion, 
revenge; which degrades men to the character of 
. | „„ cet, 
There are ſtill the remains of an amphitheatre here, 
though only the outer walls ſtands. There are alſo, 
as at Milan, two towns, one called the inner and the 
other called the outer; but there is a ditch goes round 
both, which is eight miles in circumference, and is 


- ly, but the dome is antient. The church of St. An- 
thony, eſpecially the holy chapel, in which the ſaint 
| lives, is one of the beſt pieces of modern ſculpture, 
Round the chapel the chief miracles in the legend of 
that ſaint are repreſented in a very lively and ſurpriſing 
manner. 7 ot wether; | 
I! e devotion paid to this ſaint all over Lombardy 
is amazing. He is called, by way of excellence, 
the faint;” and the beggars generally aſk alms for 
bis fake... But among the little verſes that hang 
about the chapel, there is one with the greateſt blaſ- 
phemy inſcribed on it that can be imagined ; ** He 
e hears thoſe whom God himſelf does not hear.” 
Tbe church of St. Juſtin is a fine piece of archi- 
_ teture, being conſtructed in the moſt elegant man- 
ner; and if the outfide was equal to that within, 
it _y be one of the moſt beautiful churches in 
wy the Venetian territories, their ſubjects might live 
eaſy and happy, could they but he ſo wiſe as to give 
over their quarrels ; but theſe are ſo frequent, that 
they are ſometimes more like beaſts than men. 
Jealouſy is, for the moſt part, the cauſe. of their 
quarrels ; and it is ſurpriſing to conſider to what 
— they will frequently carry that abominable 
paſſion. They do not fight in that manly manner 
zs in other nations, but they hire ruffians to aſſaſſinate 
thoſe whom they imagine have affronted them. This 
is fo contrary to the practice of the antient Romans, 
| that one is tempted to believe they are not deſcended 
from them. DEF. | 
From Padua down to Venice, all along the river 
Brent, there are many palaces belonging to the antient 
families of the noble Venetians ; and theſe are ſituated 
on both ſides of the river, which gives it-a_moſt 
noble appearance, and furniſhes out a fine proſpect 
to the travellers. Theſe houſes are built in the Ve- 
netian taſte, ſo that we muſt not look among them 
for the ftri& rules of antient architecture: they vary 
ſo much, that there is not one like another. 


There is the ſame diverſity in the manner of laying 
| 3 . * - f 


— 


{ out. their gardens, and here- 


ment. 


— o 


y- retire duri: 18 the * 
hot months of the eee ſeaſon; it is 
common for them to allow themſelves all thoſe-in- 
dulgences which animal paſſions are ſo fond of, and 
which too frequently degrade human nature. 87 

From the mouth of the river we paſſed over what 
they call the Shallows, to Venice. Theſe ſhallows 
begin to fink ſo much, that to preſerve Venice ſtill 
an iſland, will probably be as expenſive to the ſtate 
as it is for the Dutch to keep the ſea from making 
encroachments on them. This, however, the Vene- 
tians have ſtill done, at a vaſt expence; otherwiſe, 
by this time, there is reaſon to believe, that their city 
would have been joined to the terra firma. 7 
It is, certainly, one of the moſt ſurpriſing 


fights. 


[in the world, to ſee ſo vaſt a city fituated in the ſea, 


and ſuch a number of iſlands ſo united together by 


| bridges, brought to ſuch a regular figure, and all ſo 


nobly built,- that they cannot be ſeen without amaze- 
And although this republic. is much funk 
from its antient grandeur, yet there is {till an in- 
8 degree of wealth, and all the neceſſaries of 
life, in it. | {i 1 
In the hall of the palace of St. Mark, where the 
ſenate aſſembles, we ſaw the figure of pope Alexander 
III. treading on the neck of the emperor Frederick 
Berbanſon ; but this is what every biſtorian is well 
acquainted: with. The grandeur of the ſtair caſes, 
the richneſs of the halls, and the beauty of the whole 
building, are much injured by the flovenly manner 
in which the people, who viſit them, go along. And 
the great hall, in which the nobility meet, has nothing 
to recommend it except the roof, for the ſeats are 
more like common benches for ſcholars in a college,” 
than for the members of ſuch an auguſt republic. 
When the two fides ſtill wanting of this palace 
are built, it will be one of the moſt glorious ſtruc- 
tures in the world. The two fides that are moſt 
ſeen, the one joining the. ſquare of St. Mark, and 


the other fronting the great canal, are built entirely 


of brick. The third was begun with marble, but 
was not finiſhed, when we viſited. the place. The 
church of St. Mark hath nothing to recommend it 
beſides its antiquity, and the vaſt decorations. of the 
building. It is dark and low, but the pavement is 
ſo thick a moſaic, that nothing can equal it. The 
outſide and inſide are of moſt excellent marble, and 
the frontiſpiece is adorned with pillars of jaſper, por- 
phyrys and four horſes of Corinthian braſs. - __. 
heſe horſes were brought by Tiridates to Tiberius, 
when he was emperor of Rome, about the time of 
our Saviour's crucifixion : they were afterwards car- 
ried to Conſtantinople, and. from thence brought back 
to Venice. The gilding is ſo grand, that nothing can 
equal it, and it diſplays a ſpecimen of the magaificence 
of- the ne -e:-.- 5 eh 
The nobleſt conventin Venice is that of the Domi- 
nicans, dedicated to St. John and St. Paul. The church 
and chapel are vaſtly rich; and there is a library, the 
building of which is elegant, but there are no curious 
books in it. Vo 
The convent of St. George ſtands on an iſland by 
itſelf, and is richly ornamented. It belongs to the 
BenediCtines, and is fituated oppoſite to St. Mark s. 
The church is well erected, and beautifully adorned: 
the whole building is very magnificent, and, what is 
very extraordinary at Venice, they have a noble gar- 
den, and fine walks in it. It is certain, that there 
are a vaſt profuſion of riches here, buried, as it were, 
pen ee : but who can ſet bounds to ſuper 
tion Var | I 
That ſpirit of debauchery and licentiouſneſs, which 
prevails ſo much in Venice, has extended itſelf amon 


| the clergy to ſuch a degree, that ignorance and vice is a 


they have to recommend them: but theſe qualities 
are ſufficient to recommend them to a corrupt people. 
There is a ſort of an aſſociation among the , to- 


judge of their common concerns; and on theſe oc- 


the laity, ſo. chat 


caſions they are Ne by ſome of 
Bere it a real ebw. 
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The nuns of Venice are 
account of the liberties they take with the men. Some 
of the nunneries are filled with ladies of the higheſt 
Aiſtinction, who pretend that they have not taken 


the veil from motives of devotion, but purely to live 


m a tate of retirement. "Theſe ſee all companies 


who come to viſit them; but when I was in their 


hall, they talked ſo quick, that I could not underſtand 
what they ſaid. Theſe nuns talk much, and very 
ungracefull/, and allow themſelves fuch freedoms as 
would not be borne with in other places. 

About four years before I was there, the patriarch 
of Venice intended to reform ſome of theſe convents; 
but the nuns of St. Laurence, with whom he began, 
told him plainly they were noble Venetians, who had 
ehoſen that way of life as more convenient for them; 
and they would not ſubje@ themſelves to his regula- 
tions. The patriarch was ſo much enraged, that he 
actually came to ſhut,up their houſe ; upon which they 
threatened to ſet fire to it: but ſome of the ſenators, 
bike men of judgment, adviſed the patriarch to deſiſt. 


There is no Chriſtian ſtate in the world more 


jealous of the clergy getting into their councils than 
the Venetians ; for as à noble Venetian, when he 


goes into orders, forfeits his right to vote in their | 


councils, ſo when any of them are promoted to be 
cardinals, the whole of his kindred muſt, during 
his life, withdraw from the ſenate, and are alſo in- 
__ expable of holding any employments. 

The inquifition, that dreadful engine of papal 


. 


. power, has always been under the direction of the þ| of the ſoil 


fate of Venice; and this much is eertain, that it 
has never had any authority in Venice over the con- 
ſciences of men. In civil matters it takes cognizance, 
but this is in conjunction with the ſenate. It is, 
indeed, a court abſolutely ſubje& to the ſenate, nor 
are any of their deerees valid till ſuch time as they 
have been examined and reviewed. : = 

No citation can be iſſued, nor ary etamination 
taken, unleſs ſome deputies from the ſenate are preſent; 
and thus it happens, that alttough there is a court 
of inquiſition at Venice, yet it ſeldom happens that 


may live there without moleſtation, ſo that they take | 


Eare to behave themſelves in a prudent and decent 
manner. Dt f DE SW 
| The Venetians 
the name of Chriſtians, the moſt ignorant in the 


* 
* 


world in matters of religion: they are ſo even to a 


ſeandal, and totally unconcerned about thoſe things 
upon which their eternal happineſs depends. The 


_ - grandeur of their churches, and the pomp of their | 


ceremonies, may be confidered rather as articles of 
_ magmificence, than as any thing that has the leaft 

connection with religion. Superſtition hath here ſuch 
a power over the minds of the 8 that it generally 
Jeads them to all crimes. The generality of the 
young nobility are ſo corrupted in their manners, and 
fo utterly unacquainted with all ſorts of real know- 
ledge, that it is ſearce worth one's while to ſay, that 
they are beneath "contempt. They have loſt that 


martial ſpirit whick diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors, and 
animity is equal to that meanneſs to which | 


their pr 
wy have degraded themſelves. 5 
he pride of the noble Venetians is ſuch, that the 
ladies keep girls for their ſons, leſt they ſhould inad- 
vertently marry beneath their rank. Veniee is, per- 
Haps, the only place in the world where pleaſure is 


ſtudied, and where it is leaſt underſtood. As for the | 


pleaſures of friendſhip and marriage, they are utter 
ſtrangers to them; for the terrible diſtruſt in which 


they all live towards one another, makes it very rare to 


find a friend in Italy, much leſs in Venice. And 
though romances have held out to us ſeveral ſtories 
of friendſhip in Venice, yet we are in all reſpe&s 
certain, that no ſuch thing is now to be found. 


As for their wives, they are bred up in ſo much 


JR and learn fo little, that all their plea- 
ure, if it deſerves that name, conſiſts in attending 
their proceſſions on haly-days, in which they ſtay in 


b 


. 


b 


che churches as long as they can. B 
they prolong the little 2 they have of go 
abroad, as children do their hours at play. 


n 


| Theſe young 


no other qualifications were 
only produce the money. 

4 . CEE] 6 
The old families do not aly he 
new ones in the ſenate, becauſe that would create 


theſs theam 5 


1” 4 


are not employed in their domeſtic affairs, and, in 


ee they underſtand no ſort of work. Indeed 1 


ound them the moſt inſipid creatures in the world, 


and they were equally vicious. They are bold and 
forward; ſo that inſtead of being jos into — 
by the men, they boldly 


told me, that their jealouſy made them reſtrain their 
daughters and their wives ſo much, that they could 
have none of thoſe entertainments of wit, converſa- 


tion, and numerous amuſements, which the French 


and Engliſh enjoy at home. 
He obſerved further, that the French and Engliſh 
might, by ſome imprudent ſteps, endanger the 
of their families ; but the Italians, by 
caution, made it appear, that they had no reliſh. for 
the happineſs of a marriage ſtate. He thought it 
would be much better to take off all thoſe reſtrictions 
from the women, and let them converſe in public 
co y, as they do in many other nations. | 
e houſes in Venice are almoſt all built in the 


* 


ſame manner. There is on their cove a hall that 


runs along the body of the 'hbuſe, and chambers on 
both ſides ; but there are no apartments, no cloſets, 
nor yet ftairs; ſo that in great houſes they are actu- 
ally deſtitute of conveniences. Their bedſteads are 
of iron, becauſe of the vermin which the moiſture 
oduces; and the bottoms are of boards, 
upon which they lay mats and quilts ; but they are 
ſo high, that it is difficult to get into them, 
great chairs are all upright, without a ſlope in the 
back, hard at the bottom, and the 
is uncovered. 


» 


meet them more than half 
way. An Italian, who had ſeen much of the world,. 


eir exceſſive 


heir 
wood at the afms 
They mix water with their wine in their hogſheads, | 


ſo that for above half the year their wine is four, of 


dead. They do not put baum into their bread, ſo 
that it is very_ heavy; and the oven is too much 
heated, fo that the crum is like dough, while the cruſt 


: is as hard as a ſtone. In all their inns they boil 
any perſon is injured by it. People of all religions 


meat firft before it is roaſted, and thus it is quite 


taſteleſs and infipid; As for their carriages-all over 
land, they are extremely inconvenient ; for their 


* 4 coaches are faſtened to the axle-tree bed, which makes 
are, perhaps, of all thofe who bear | 


them as uneaſy as a cart. Beſides this, their calaſnes 
are open, ſo that the travellers are expoſed to all the 


inclemencies of the weather, whether it be in the 


violent heat of ſummer, or the extreme cold in 


They have a place at Venice, which they call the 
brogha, where all their young nobility meet, and 


form parties of pleaſure, as they eall it; but it does 
not deſerve that name. They are ſo much ſunk into 


all ſorts of ſenſuality, that they are rather brutes 


than men; and there is too much reaſon to believe, 


that they are frequently guilty of unnatural crimes, 
nobility have no notions of true ho- 


nour ; they are become as effeminate as the Romans 


were, when Alexander the Great made ſo eaſy a con- 


queſt of them. 


The Venetian nobility, who were the deſcendants 


of thoſe heroes who had raiſed their ſtate to its pre- 
ſent grandeur, kept every honour to themſelves. till 


the love of money induced, or rather, obliged them 


to humble their pride. For this reaſon they {et up 


their titles to ſale, and many rich merchants became 


purchaſers. ' This gave an opportunity for the Jews 


| to inrich themſelves, who bought and fold their places, 


and, by their dexterity, brought down the price from 
one hundred, thouſand to fi | 
requiſite, if they. could 


factions, and raife diſturbances, The greateſt in- 


convenience attending the ſtate of Venice is, 


they can ſeldom find men enough amongſt their no- 
bility to diſcharge thoſe duties which, are 


* 


%, 


thouſand ducats; and 


always declare age inſt the 


incumbent 
5 0 
fen 


. 
- 


ir dignity; but this will always take place, where. 
OS Kale law > begin to. decreaſe. my” Nt 


| to the Po, which divides, the -territaries, of this 
| ks. from thoſe of the Duke of Ferrara, This, 
t of the country is now; ſubject to the pope ; and 
ere one. ſces à vaſt difference. between the different 
forms of government in Europe. For though the 
ſoil is the ſame on both ſides of the river, and the 
duchy of Ferrara was one of the moſt beautiful ſpots 
in Italy, nothing now can appear more miſerable. 
The ſoil is, in a manner, exhauſted, and the country 
abandoned of its inhabitants, there bei A ſo many 
left as to mow. the bay, which was withering, while 
we were there, for want of hands to cut it down. 
We were amazed to ſee ſuch a rich ſoil thus forlaken.; 
and that country, which might have been an orna- 
ment to the habitable globe, left, as it were, in a ſtate 
of negligence and uncultivation. . 
I could not refrain from aſking every one I met 
with, how ſuch a- rich ſoil as ame 
thus, as it were, abandoned? Some ſald the air was 
become more unhealthy than it was formerly, ſo that 
thoſe who lived in the country were ſubje to many 
mortal diſeaſes, which carried them off ſoon. But 
this badneſs of the air is occafioned by the want of 
inhabitants; ſor there not being people enough to 
drain the ground, and keep the ditches clean, the 
roots lie on the ground and rot. This inſects the 
air in the ſame manner as in that rich, but unin- 


habited country, the Romana Campana. Thus it 
5 „ that pn ill air is the effect, rather than the 


cauſe, of the depopulating of the pope s dominions. 
The true cauſe is, the ſeverity of the government, 
and the heavy taxes, together with the frequent con- 
fiſcations that take place, by which the nephews of 
_ the popes have been inriched at the expence of the 
people. This: appears: evident, when we: confider 
the flouriſhing ſtate of Bologna, where there are great 
numbers of inhabitants. Bologna delivered itſelf up 
by capitulation to the popes, but reſerved, condi- 
tionally, ſeveral of its. moſt valuable privileges. Crimes 
are there puniſhed in the perſons of thoſe who-commit 


- them; for confiſcation of goods, or real eſtates, is 


The pope, it is true, claims to himſelf the power 
of judging criminals, which is done by his legate; 
but in all things relating to the ſtate, the civil govern- 

ment is governed by the 
regulation it is, that as the riches of Bologna amaſſes 
ſtronger, becauſe it is not on a navigable river, yet 
the taxes which the pope draws from thence are greater, 
nud more chearfully paid, than in-thoſe provinces over 
3 v_ he cxerciſes e err EE : 
is a maxim in politics, t greatneſs of a 
ce muſt. always — from the number of his 


the folly of ſome Frenchmen, who made uſe of the 
following argument to 
hat ſome of their country men were to be found every- 
where: but this is juſt the contrary conſequence that 
ought to be drawn from the obſervation: It is cer- 
tain, that few go and leave their country to ſettle any - 
where elſe, if they do not labour under ſome ſort of 
oppreſſion: ſo that a mild government never drives 
dut the inhabitants; whereas it is the ſure mark of a 
ſevere government, to weaken itſelf by oppreſſing the 
But to return to the wealth of it appears 
at- every corner of the town, and, 22 54 all around 
N. This is the more remarkable, becauſe the ſitua- 
non is not very favourable, for it lies at the foot of 
the Appenines, on the north fide, and is | 
cold in winter. The houſes: are built as at Padua 
| and Bern, ſo that one walks all over the town, covered 
Wich arches, or piazzas-: but the walks here are both 
oer. II. No. 7. e 
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errara came to be | 


magiſtrates. And by this | 


RAVE LS THROUGH EVROPE.- 
dem. Thee vices of the nobility have leſſened | 


th. 


; Wk 


being regular in Italy. 
aggrandize their nation, namely, I 


4 


the richeſt; and here. is. the 


chief. houſe, of their order, for the body of their 


founder is interred in the church. Next to them 


x 


are the Jeſuits. and Franciſcanis, who have fine con- 


vents, and. ſplendid churches. There is likewiſe a. 


FTT!!! p 
in their library is 4. manuſcript of the Hebrew bible, 
4 which the monks pretend to be of 


wh tend. t great antiquity ; . 
but when I examined it, I found that it was no mots 


than one of thoſe copies which the Jews impoſe uſfen 


r ooo ogiett. 
The principal church in the town. is dedicated 


St. Petrone, and is, indeed, a noble ftruQture. Hers. 


one ſees the curious. and exact meridional line which 


that great aſtronomer drew along the pavement, in a | 


braſs. circle. It makes the true points of mid-da 5 
from June to January, and is one of the beſt. perſox- 
mances, perhaps, the world ever ſaw. 4 

In the great ſquare before the church; on the one 
ſide. of which is the legate's palace; amor dif- 
ferent ſtatues, one ſurpriſed me much. It is ſaid to 
be that of pope. Joan, who was, according to tra- 
ditional accounts, a woman. Some of the peo 
me, that it was the image of pope Nicholas IV. who. 
looked through a perſpeRive-glaſs I had along with 


me, and it appeared plainly that it had the face of 2 
young woman. For my own. part, 1 did not believe. 


the ſtory, ſo I paid no regard to it. i 
On the hill above 1 ſtands the convent. 
of St. Nicholas, which. hath a moſt charming ſtua- 


tion, with a delightful proſpect, and is one of the beſi 
m 


onaſteries in Italy. It hath many courts; and ons 
chat is cloiſtered, very richly adorned. with paintings. . 


The dormitory is very magnificent, the chapel is fine, 


wr the halls are richly adorned 


On the other ſide of Bologna, in à valley, the 
Carthuſiana have a very rich monaſtery, where the 
gardens are the moſt delightful that can be imagined. 

our miles from Bologna, there is a madona of St. 
Luke; and becauſe many go thither in great devotion, - 


there is a portico, walled towards the north, but on 
It is about twelve feet; - 
broad, and fifteen feet high. Moſt of the new con- 


the ſouth it ſtands on pillars. 
vents in Italy are built in this manner; and although 


it is rather. à new taſte, yet it has met with general 


approbation. 553 | + TE 
| Bologna they reckon there are ſeventy thouſand, 

3 perhaps, this account is exaggerated. 
Certain it is, that the city is exttemely populous, 
and, poſſibly, the number may exceed ſoventy thou-- 
ſand; for ſo. far as we can ever make inquiry, there 
is but little certainty. in the accounts of the num 
bers of the people in different towns. There is a 


| continual fluftuation, becauſe ſome are daily co : 

pr [jan others leaving the place... The beſt way of cal. 
fabjeXts, and to draw amongſt them as many ftrangers'| 

as. poſſible. And I could not but obſerve with ſcorn, | 


culating the numbers of inhabitants in any great city, 


is by the bills of mortality; but theſe are far from 
It is generally admitted, 


that in thirteen out of the human ſpecies; one dies 


every year; and, poſſibly, it will be found that this 
is true. 48 | 2 
a plain, and then entered upon that range of moun- 


tains called the Appenines, though that name is only 


given to one hill, which is the higheſt. All the 
to Florence, this track of hills: continues, tho 


there are ſeveral: bottoms, and ſome villages 
between them. But all is eee and 
Florence itfelf is at the bottom of the laſt. The 
highways all along theſe hills are kept in good repair; 


and in many in Europe the roads are not ſo 
as on . almoſt unfrequented mountains; 


ever, the paſſage is ſo great, that the money 
ſpent by paſſengers ſerves to defray: the expe 


ing the roads in repair. On the: laſt 2 ths 


| tilts: lands Praſolino; one of the grand -duke's pas 


laces, where the retreat in ſummer muſt be very agrees 
OR . 


1 F % 


[ing conyents. are. incredibly rich: within the town. - 
8 che Dominicans are 

rom Venice we went again to Padua, and from 
—.— Rorigo, which is but a ſmall ton, and ſo 


among the dif- 


told 


£ 


great number of villages; but as one travels near 


7 


* 
and nothing in the world can more contribute towards 
an EIS HE CET 
The gardens in Italy are laid out at avaſt expencs, 
und adorned with ſtatues and fountains,” The walks 
are long and even, but they have no grayel, ſo that 
it is difficult' to walk- over them duritig the winter. 
wever, they have many converences which we 
want, namely, that adjoining to all their walks are 
canals of freth' water, which is conveyed to nouriſh 
the: | in the gardens. ' 3 5 . * . 4 
Tlorence is à noble and beautiful town, full of 
: [ palaces, ſtately churches, and rich convents. 
I be ſtreets are oven Op imitation of the antient Ro- 
man highways, with large ſtones, bigger than what 
we uſe in our common pavements ; and joined to- 
gether in ſuch a manner, that the horſes can draw 
Trurriages along them without ſtumbling. There are 
many fountains and ſtatues in the ſtreets, ſo that in 
every corner one meets with à variety of agreeable 


The grand duke's palace is one of the moſt ſplendid 
e.ktlifices in the world; it would take up à whole 
volume to deſcribe it. The paintings are grand, and 

-- the curioſities are in a manner innumerable. The 
dome is a magnificent building, but the frontiſ- 
piece towards the gate is much inferior to the reſt 
of the ediſice. Their cupola is, next to St. Peter's, 


the higheſt and grandeſt that I ſaw in Italy. It is 
three Bundred feet high, of a vaſt compaſs, and the 
| of the Italians, that I was told, that the worſt people 


whole architecture is both fingular and regular. How- 
ever, that which was intended to add to its beauty 
ſerved, in ſome meaſure, to leſſen it; for the walls, 


which are all of white and black marble, had not | 
| contrary to the nature of man, to human fociety, to 


that air of-nobleneſs which became ſo noble a fabric. 
The baptiſtery that ſtands before it was a noble 


heathen temple; and its braſen gates, ſtill remaining, 


are, perhaps, the beſt in the world. There are ſo 
many hiſtories, ſo well repreſented on them, and 


with ſo much exaQtneſs, that the work appears to be 


natural, and 2 fine, that a curious perſon may 
ſpend ſeveral days in examining all its beauties. But 


the church and chapel of St. Laurence exceeds them 
all in its riches within, though it is inferior to them 
without. In a chapel, within this church, the bodies 
f the great dukes lie 2 till ſuch time as a 
ander mauſoleum is finiſhed. vo 0 
Here I was much furpriſed to ſee in churches, where 
public worſhip was carried on, ſtatues with nudities, 
which I do not remember to have ſeen any-where elle. 


*1 This is certainly a great indecency, and calls aloud for 


animadverſion. It is abominable to the laſt degree, 
and is a diſgrace to a eountry where the name of Chriſt: 
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E 
and the 


| cruel opprefſion?! 


is profeſſed. It is inconfiſtent with natural religion, 
and-ſhocking to a virtuous mind. o 
Florence is much ſunk from what it was, for they 
do not reckon that there are above fifty thouſand anha- 
bitants in the town; and the other ſtates, ſuch as 
Piſa and Sienna, who have now loſt their liberties, are 


almoſt ſhrunk into nothing. It is certain, that all | 


three being put together, are not ſo numerous as one 
of them was two hundred years 8 Legona, indeed, 
is full of people, and all ruund 


— 


fron the ſeverfty of 


pope's dominions, atiſes 
the government, which occafions the great dera) of 
trade; for the greateſt branch of trade in Italy being 
in filk, the vaſt importations from the Eaſt Indies 
haye contributed to reduce it. Vet tliis is not the 
chief cauſe of the depopulation of theſe countries: 
the taxes are fo High, And the people live in ſuch a 
miſerable ſtate of ſubjection, that they are glad to 80 
where they can live under more mild and equitable 
governments. Beſides this, the vaſt wealth" of the 
convents, Which is loſt to the public, and where the 
monks live in all ſorts of luxury, makes many of the 
people forſake all ſorts of induſtry; and ſeek for a ſub- 
liſtence ſomewhere elſe. From all theſe circumſtances; - 
and many others that might be mentioned, the people 
decreaſe \daily; for who would live under the moſt 
n N IB Wrath IE W9S f 
A traveller" is ſurpriſed; When lie goes through the 
Venetian territories, through the kingdom of Naples, 
and ſeyeral other places, to ſee ſo few inhabitants. 
On the coaſt of- OGenoa there are, for many miles, a 
great number of towns and villages filled with people, 
though the ſoil is extremely barren; laying as it were 
quite undet the mountains, and that expoſes them to 
a moſt ney ſun: However, the gentleneſs' of che 
government draws fuch multitudes thither, and thoſe”: 
are fo full of wealth, that money goes at two per cent, 
But, on the vther hand, to balance this à little, ſo 
ſtrange and wild a thing is the nature of men, at leaſt 


in that country were the Genoeſe, and the moſt gene- 1 
rally corrupted in their morals as to all forts of vice; 
ſo that, though ſevere goyernment and ſlavery are both 


juſtice and equity, and to that eſſential equality that 
Nature 'bath made among men; yet, on the other 

hand; all men cannot bear that eaſe and liberty that 
becomes the human natare. - eee. 
The ſuperſtition of the Italians, and the great waſte 
of wealth that one daily ſees in their churehes; parti- 
cularly thoſe prodigious maſſes" of plate with which | 
their altars are covered on holy days, Jointly contribute 
towards diminiſhing their trade. For, filver being 
an article of commerce, what ſpirits can men have 
when that is dead, and circulates no more? It is, 
therefore, no wonder that this ſhould occaſton a great 
deadneſs in their trade, and render the people almoſt 

miſerable. 4 enen inn, TIT Thi ts 540 ö Yo 
In travelling over the Appenines; although the 
roads ate kept in good N * DO 

hardneſs of the ſtones makes them very diſagrecable. 


[Juſt above Florence we ſaw a fine grove of 1M 
: and indeed the beſt I had ſeen in Italy. This was the 


—— — 


indeed, all the riches of the country; and the 
rence: there are a | | 
are in a; manner ſtarving 


[more ſurpriſing, becauſe it appeared in the winter; and 


it is well known theſe trees can ſeldom feſiſt the ſevo- 
on the cold, and here the winters are very ſevere. 
The country round Florence has but a gloomy aſ- 
pect, only that there are ſome well cultivated ſpots 
near the banks of the Arno, which runs through the 
city. The monks have, in a manner, ſwallowed up 
ieſts are riot-' 
ing in voluptuouſneſs, while the induſtrious peaſants. 
Strange infatuation/!- that 


Fuſcany,-it appeared to be ſo depopulated, that we la- 
; to fee à country, which hath often been the 
_ ſcene! of great actions and many wars, now in a 


manner utterly forſaken; and ſo poor that, in many 


parts, the ſoil is totally neglected, there being no 
— to culti vate it. In other places, where there 
are more people, they look ſo poor, and their houſes 
are ſuch miſerable ruins, that it ſeems unaccountable 
ho there ſhould: be ſo much poverty in ſo rich a 
country, ſor it is over - run with beggars: and hete I 
found the ſtile of rs a little altered from what it 
was in Lombardy; for, whereas in Lombardy they 
for the ſake of St. Anthony, here they begged 
for the ſake of the ſouls who are in purgatory, and 
_ this was the ſtile in all the other parts of Italy through 


I 


— 


princes ſhould be blind to thoſe duties which will al- 


ways do them the higheſt honour, will make them re- 
ſpected by their neighbours, and beloved by thoſe ſub · 
jects whoſe fathers they ought to be. 
When I got within a few days journey of Rome, I 
was led to imagine that the neighbourhood of ſo great 
a city muſt have been finely cultivated ; but I found 
myſelf greatly diſappointed... How melancholy a thing 
was it to ſee a l nch, and capable of ee all 
the comforts of life, left quite uncultivated it had 
neither inhabitants nor cattle upon it, equal to a tenth 

# ow ; gf? 


- 


part of what it could ſupport. 02 275 
The ſurpriſe this gave me increaſed as L went out 
of Rome, on the other ſide; chiefly all the way to 
Naples, and from Civita Vecchia all along to Der 5 
miles, t 66 
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eina, which is vpwards of one hundred 


whole 
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hol appeared: Vike a'defart;/there' is not ee be 
in their 3 oy conventz, which is of n mai, 


ſtagnate and corrupt, for in ſuch caſes it produces u 
Heng 5 ours, Which in many places exhale; and 


to be ſeen for ſevetal miles together, and by this de- 
| population of the country, the air is become very un- 
wholſome: this 18 always the caſe when the water is 


noxious va 


num 
12 787 fe; This'is the caſt at Rome itſelf and were 


freſlv brecaes that come off 11 the 
1 nee 12 en air would be intolerablewt 57 © 1; 


ber of diſeaſes which prove fatal to 


When a perſon ſees this fine countr rx from. 0 hill of | 
— = ut twelve miles bey pt. he is} 


filled with aſtoniſhment; 2 the! rigour of 


rnment, which has driven away the inhabi - 
2 —_ riven away! as reduced it to 
ſiuch a paſs, that it will be very difficult to re · people 1 
for, it would be attended bo 5g dangerous conſe - 
to attempt to drain off the corrupted water 
and for all their pains, the people would have no other 
reward buy that- of ing under | a bene giver. 
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chat is, that when the regal dignity; is selective, it 
ſhould nevet be abſolute; for an hereditary prince is 
induced to conſider his poſterity'whs: are to come aſter 
bim; whereas, an elective one regatds nothing but 


1 5 5 that the p 


„ would he to lodk for a miracle... 


No ſooner is a pontiff cleftedzutbamhe.ſends.far all Lb 


| his relations, and, having [impoſed new: taxes on the 
people, fleeces them without morcy. 
dividediamong his relations ; for, as. 
nerally olch before they are elected, and as they bell: 


always been 8 ee ar. e 20 


paſſian but that of: arice. IT: 


The kingdom of 
for the very mountains produce either wine or 

dil, * great abundance. ee is a rich and 

| Du country, producing 

tis ſo hot, that, 3 in ſome: of the ſummer months, it is 

almoſt. burnt up. The jeſuits are the proprictors of 

near oneihalf ibis province, ſo that theſe fathers art 

extremely rich. The jeſuits treat their tenants with 

oo 3 and ſo miſerably are they oppr 

= yo how have died with hunger, in the midſtiof 
n 
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a Theß Kite, iu. eee 
1. Aue WL the loaded die with Mt 
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The of 7 this 2 is n - vaſt. branch of 
commerce; but the people are not well acquainted 
with the art of conducting it, ſo as to receive 
proper emoluments from the. ſale. of it. England 
takes ſome-thoyſand tons of jt annually. for t the ; woolen 
manufactures, but the whole is carried on by brokers. 
They make no more ſilk than what, is barely ſufficient 
to ſerve themſelves, ſo much has that tmde fallen off 
of late years, on accgunt of the vaſt quantities im- 
ported by the Engliſh; Eaſt India company. The 
om are lazy and flothful, and: ſtrangers to honeſt 
| n loſe All, nd 0 comforts , which a ra 

tional mind enjoys; 2 ropes reap no ee 
from the. eras 4 Wt the {; wh. 
It amazes-a ſtranger to 5 numbers of men, in 
the market. places, walking idly; about, with tattered 
Tags, more like beggars than 
ployments. Nay, even their. inns are ſo miſerable, 
waz it is difficult. to, procure..a good bed : a. footman, 
in England, mou op 22 in one, of them. ITbeir 
Proviſions. are equal eir wane, is. intole., 

. rable, T be 9 . FO and. thei]; 18, 1 in genes 
Tal, nauſeous... In.a ward,. unleſs one carries — whole 
proviſions from Rome to Naples, he muſt undergo a 
| great many hardſhips during a journey of four days. 

8 * this is — a traveller, (ha 
of th ſoil,.'1 18 oſt aſto aſto ni at; 3 
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ſoul, "fotho 1 


me, that, if its whole revenues were divided into five, TE 
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wonder 46 ſee the country ſo 1 notwithſtanding 


eee of nature yearly. heaped upon, them Dy 
Bur A be added the vaſt. wealth locked: up | 


er of ſeruice whateyer,. but to aggrandize the lazy 
— by captivating the attention of the vulgar 
One that Kney the tate of this kingdom well, aſſured 


aplas is the riclieft. part: 'of all | 


eſſed, that 


ITbeſe taxes are Jy 
o popes are ger 


quantities of corn g but 


as have uſeſul em- 


es the richneſs |: 


equal parts, four of theſe would be found to belong to 
4jthe clergy; for no rich man dies: without leaving 


hoſpital, at Naples; ſuppoſed. 12 — one of the la 

in the world: 

{crowns a year, and yet the number of Pa are wo 

ment. | than'in 
There is one newark Besen to be Sages 5 and . 

| was very confidera lk, namely, Fen 22 2 25 


as an alcoye, and had a Wall Eee 
Re, 008 beds on either fide E, and A aqui TS 


g.the people, in order to enrich his dependents, 
pops ſhould be: a man of eprom 7 accour 


either to the churches or convents. 
The wealth that one ſees in, the city of Napha along 


exceeds. imagination. Here are twenty-four:canvents | 
for the order of Doane ſeven. 3 the eſuits, — 
twenty-two for the F ranciſcans, beſides a yaſt num 2 


ber for the other orders; and the rü have a, 
rich convent on a hill near the city. They have an 


the revenue is 


ar, hu ndred thouſa 


lan. 
In their galleries, I Lobſerved one convenience which 


enn 


e ſeeing. 3 r there ĩs anew . 

ſent, to Fong vent of- ee who ge 8 

puts into bis pocket at leaſt twenty . e. crowns: 

and to jms 9 77 ſort of compoſition when he goeth ; 

N fe fog a preſent of 2 piece SOR: . 
8 of 2 ſai 10 | 


or of, to 55 N . 
=. Jeſuits are great mere ants here, 

ry very lucrative 27 Their wine- cellar and pn 
a.thouſand tons, and their Wine is eſteemed the beſt i in 
Naples. It is true, the Neapolitans are not | 
drinkers, but vaſt. quantities are exported.” The je- 
ſuits college hath one of the fineſt chapels in che world, 
but the trade they carry Po ſeems very unbecoming 
men of their profeſnion. The conyents have a | 
particular privilege. in this town, For they may buy al . 
the houſes that lie on either Hide, nll they come to a 
ſtreet that makes a breach, ſo that they raiſe the rents 
on the people in whatever manner they pleaſe, 0 | 
priefts are ſeldom merciful landlords. - 

The city of Naples is one N58 the nobleſt in Eun e; 
and- 22 it is not half ſo big as London or Par 

ful than cer, The ſtrects as = 


quare,.. and it 


ones (ure: een a 
The town Is 


. 1 


14 


— 5 'The 858 N has 2 a Fong | 
is very Tichly furniſhed. Here are a yaſt variety of 
paintings and ſtatues, and ſome figures of the Ef p- 
tian idols, Which are reckoned great ors «© 
Whatever antiquities were formerly at Naples, the 

are but few at preſent, for they bave been deſtroyed. : 
the welt fide of Naples is the cave that is called 


not Now enovg m, 17 the 
8 dane BE. ae 


15; 9 


e 


11 ey] 5 


pe, SOM * Pay and e 


* 


and CO ks ignorant cred , which leady people away 
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long! e I weed c foot to ue its true muſure. th their- remains. it. Mages 1 | 
Ir irtwenty ſeet broad, ard, atleaſt; twenty feet higher Ty reſpect, — ro Hand the 
and the ſtote of Which it tv built is exceeding hard. cc 1 left deſolate. rede itil is now 2 
About twenty paces” from this there is à grotto, that mal 
fende out a moſt noxious ſmell, of fuch'a fulphurous || ; leem” e 1 
rrawye, chat it will extinguiſh” the light of à chndlel of Nas. — 25 in 3 = Ie». 
When a dog is put into it, he immedintely dies of turned to Rome; once the miſtreſo of the world, and, 
convulſions, for which reaſon it is called'the Grotro || ſtill retaining ſomethiag of her antient grandeur, It, 
of Dogs. x lis: trus; this city ANG qo ee 6 weed | 
My this place "we ent ro 5 regen n [much to be-ſeen. - if We eee 
was forme ummer retreat of the Romans: e 8 ſetting nn — 

le pretended ro ſhew us the houſes where Cicero |}  _ Her fun am thor a Al muy.” 
and ig 1 formerly lived; but we paid no regard to 5 On be fide next Tuſcany  the-entry. imo, Rome is 
e were well a ted both with tradition, | 8 ſurpriũng to ſtrangers, for ue walk for en 

| ES / 


— ave one 
of the —— Tus fies gate is 
The Sulfuturz en eee forpriſing thing; for . of the people, and within it is a fine 

ere is -# bottom, out of which the force of the fire: 1c — nin both built in the ſame 
cer breaks our" in many places in a thick ſtreaming — ——— cock other. Here we 
| dig this is! full of  brimſtone, uſed formerly” to were preſented-- with * view: of a long viſta; of 

ihrer up fire, to the diſtance of t miese — nemme 
They told me, chat tere uſech to be a channel U. | WL, 
45, Fi probably; was made by Jure cer! . is nor town in the, world where the 


bur by the fwelling'of the ground, upon the etup- 

ton of 'the'Sulfutura, this pafluge is now ſtop buildings are ſo-thean, that 
ve 6 . 1 IT ral 

[ſtate of p St. Peter's is one of the 


und the Averno is now ' freſh water et 

fathome indepth. On one fide ef it ig that —— 

cave, ' where the "—_ is faid to have delivered her and, the moſt — w95 a in the u 

Gracles. It has been a prodigious work, for it is all verſe, The cupola- riſes four hundred and f 

cut out of the ſolid” rock, and the” rock iv one off above: the roof of the church, and in the i 

the hatdeſt-in the world. The cave it ſeven hundred Jos it ie . of. G 

er in letigth, babar ee n the figure an old man, forroun by 
ſer high. (1 Such E N to be 


ee ee ee ane — give offenceo. 


from the truth: 
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tet long, and Rveh high, which letids to à ſmall Known, that it does not need; a nor, 
ent, Where mere are ſeveral rooms. In one deed;” any deſcription at 2 —— 
them are ſome remains of an old moſaic ip are the grandeſt that can be imagined, id. they 
ment”; and” there 1 18 4 1 pring of” water, and are almoſt innumerable. 1 M 40. 
Tune vuſt 8 


; i winch it is ſuppoſe& "Ute fybit” battied herfelf. It | 
ſid; that there is a ſubterrancous all the ſj thei library on the other, are really ſurpriſing; 
from this" cave to another at Carma, which die gardens have many ftatues of exquiſite workman- 
miles; but the e is now 'clivaked [þſhips Their gardens, however, are not kept ah of 


; js Gogh 

the! ing in of the rock in ſeveral places. ate fie and this is' the fault ay 7A 
1 8 piece of work amazed me; but I did not nBoa 2 4r((11. 4 217 
mind what 2 vulgar people told me, namely, that. their palaces 


FE the Rot honed ike ts _ . 
in e of the ew t it was fj00mng ot the 18 W appears _ 

not the N of nature.” Certainly they had much ſo very mean, ſees the diſproportion between 

Sine; and wiſe heads, who conducted it: and it ſit and the other parts of the room, and we behold 
eme 10 have been wrought out wick no other defign that with diſlike. It is true, they ſay their air is ſo 
but to feduce” the people more entirely to the con- cold and moiſt in winter, that they cannot pave with 
dud of the prieſts, who managed the 1mpoſture; fo marble; and the/hear'is- ſometimes ſo great in ſum- 
baſe arid” induſtrious hath the ambition and avarice mer, that flooring of woods would crack'/with heat, 


of the pricfts been in all and in all corru re. 2 well as be enten by the vermin. that would 
ons. Wh 15 i in ir S ſervants: to clean 


But of alt the remains of aritiquit thine" Pain; thei rooms from time to time; as they do in Holland, 
e roy Poe : eee e 
A eee er ay ter ten of the would tulke Place. 

orted the arches, d of ſome of tho There are; perba 
. = "is yet entire. | ay ous more money in bailding their houſes, and 
I had not a line with me to examine the « of || decorating their gar than the Italians ; and yet 
dhe water, where the furtheſt of thoſe Pilar is is dall, they take no care Los nem afterwards, There was 
but ty waterman aſſured me it was fifty cubits. This, anche thing I obſerved in their palaces, where here 
however, I could not believe; bur fill it is 75 deep, is indeed a t ſeries of noble rooms, one wit 
that one is rather amazed how they could bn Pegg: another; of which their apartinents are 
foundation of arches in it. It is, undoubtedly, a [| but I could not find at the end of the — 
noble monument of brutal tyranny, and profuſe un- [| where the bed · chamber was: ſueh a diſpoſition of rooms 


in me world who 


neceſſary extravagance. What could induce this young || was there for back ſtairs, drefling-rooms, cloſets, ſer- 
Sk of iniquity to 5 a work? The || vunts rns, _ other conveniences, as are 2 
| anſwer is obvious; he live vntinual ſtate of for un. apartmen t of ſtate, in which 


magniſicenee is 
woxication: N expreſfon with |f more conſidered than conveniency; But 1 found the 

im, that he wiſhed all. the Rona 2d. but otic || fan want in che apartments in which they lodged ; 
neck, that he might ſtrike off their heads at one CV 


„„ rt. CO 
Tt is certain, that'a man can no where paſs ui His There is 2 particular exception in What is here 
time more agreeably than in a journey to Püzzuolb, [| fart in the Villa e where there is ſuch a 


and along the bay. But although this was well peo- vaſt collecxion of: pictures and ſtatues, that the walls 
led in antient times, and had many ſpacious build- are covered with — The whole grounds of the 
hog, = ele are all now . N * whictt are laid r | 


ner, 


—ͤ—ñ—4844ũẽ— —y—ę— 


name, with his own hand, was written 
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ber, ertends chfee miles in, lengtn ; and in it are fix 
or keen lodges, or fommer- ius. 
The Villa Pamphilia is more pleaſantly ſituated, 
n a higher ground, and hath more water - works, 

| * twice the extent of the ſoil; but neither do 
tte houſe/nor the ſtatues, approach to the richneſs of 


or kept in ſuch good order. 
In Rome, the chambers have the walls all covered 
over with pictures, and the bed - chambers ate gene- 
rally furniſhed. either with red velvet or damaſk, with 
a broad gold galloon at every breadth of the ſtuff, and 
x gold fringe at top and bottom; but there is very 
little tapeſtry in Itl fx... 
The pope's re is a vaſt building; but that 
- which is 1 in-it is worth all the palaces in the 
world: where # vaſt collection of books fills - the hu- 
man eye. There is, firſt, a great hall. and at each 
end of it run out two ies, of ſo great a length, 
that although the one half of chern is already furni 
with books, yet one would hope that there is room 
left for more new books than the world will ever 
be Heidelberg library ſtands by itſelf, and fills 
one ſide of a gallery ; as the duke of Urbinus's ma- 
_ . nuſcripts fill the other: but theſe laſt are 
very fiir and 'beautiful, they are not of ſuch an- 
tiquity as thoſe of Hei When che library» 
| was informed that I had come from England; 
he ſhewed me the book on the ſeven ſacraments, 
 faid to have been written by Henry VIII. . 
upon it. 
knew his hand - writing, ſo that I could not be de- 
There is nothing delights a traveller more at Rome 
than to ſee the great fountains of-water that are-in 
almoſt eve | 
Paul V. reſtored; riſes from à collection of ſources, 
ive and thirty miles diſtant from Rome, that runs 
all the way upon an aquaduct, in a channel that 
is vaulted, and is more like a river than a fountain. 
It breaketh our into five ſeveral fountains, of which 
ſome give water above a foot ſquare. - That of Sixtus 
V. che great fountain of Aqua Travi, that hath yet 
no decorations, continues to diſcharge a great 
tity of water. The glorious. fountain; of the Piazza 
Mavona, that hath an air of greatneſs in it that fur- 
priſeth one: the fountain in the Piazza di Spagna; 
thoſe before St. Peter's, and the Palazzo Zarneſe, 
with many others, furniſh Rome fo plentifully, that 
| every private houſe: hath a fountain that runs 


utility in them, that 
mended; and give a moſt lovely idea of thoſe who 
have taken care to ſupply this city with one of the 
eſt pleaſures and conveniences. of - life, than of 
others, who have laid out millions merely to bring 
quantities of water, to give the eye a little diverſion ; 
which would have been laid out much more nobly 
and uſefully, and would have more effectually eter- 
nalized their fame, if they had employed their trea- 
tures in the ſame manner as the antient Romans did. 
There is an univerſal civility reigns among all 
ranks of people in Rome, which, in a great meaſure, 
flows from the nature of their government: for every 
man is deemed capable of every advancement of that 


even à common monk may be made a| 


ſtare, ſo as 
cardinal, and afterwards a pope. This makes every 
one, who has good ſenſe, to behave with great de- 


together. 


corner of it. That old aquaduct that 


* 
1 


As for a particular de 


be vaſineſs of the Roman 


— 


of Rome, it is in 


vain for me to amempt it. It is. certain, that when 


one is in the capital, and ſees thoſe remains of what 


it once was, he is iſed to ſee the building ſo far 
ſunk from its original dignity. He can ſcarce imagine 
that it wis once a4 


le, that held out againſt the 


222. in new. & low; that motwenin, 
| rock is now „that any perſan, 
in a fit of diverſion, might leap. from it; ond; 
was the dreadful place where criminals were thrown 
- headlong, and had their brains daſhed out, 
tri 
the hill, but it is now almoſt buried under ground. 
In the ſam 


of Rome. . 
ithin the capital are ſeen many remains of an · 
tiquity, but none equal the fables of their conſuls, 


9 was the glory 


which were engraven in the time of the firſt, Pumic 


From this, all along the ſacred way, one. finds ſuch 
remains of antient Rome, in the ruins of the tem- 
ples, in the triumphal arches, in the porticoes, and 
other remains of that glorious body, that as on 


them, they kindle in the breaſt vaſt; ideas of that 
republic, and make the ſpeRator reflect on that which 


From the height of the convent of Araceli one 


country. around it; but it a 
of the city, which were, moſt inhabited in antiemt 
times, are, now laid out in gardens and . vineyards : 
and in this manner the goo the world. paſſeth 
away. Some of theſe gardens and. vineyards. are half 
a mile in compaſs, and from that circumſtance we 
may be able to form ſome judgment of the extent of 
the antient city. E 
ury paſſeth all imagination, The prodigious. amphi 

theatre of Titus was capable of containing ei 


N 


And held unpeopled nations in her Womb. 


n 15 1 | & irn nc 
|: Beſides theſe grand remains of antiquity, there are 
ſeveral - others, ſuch as the circus maximus; the 
yaults that furniſhed the waters for Tatius's baths; 
and, above all, the famous baths of the emperor 


in its decay. The extent of theſe baths. is above half 
a mile in compaſs, and fo capacious were the rooms 
for bathing, that one of them 1s now a grand church, 
belonging to the Carthufian convent. In this church 


can produce nothing like 


Rotunda, where the fabric without locketh as mea 
as the architecture is bold; for it riſeth up in a vault, 
and yet at the top there is an opening left of thirty 
feet diameter, which, as it is the only window in the 
church, ſo it fills it with light, and is the moſt ſolid 
piece of architecture I ever ſaw. - _ | 2: 
The pillars of the portico, are the nobleſt in Rome, 
and, perhaps, they are the that ever were made 
of one piece of marble. The vaſt number of. g- 
mains of thoſe pillars with which Rome is bean- 
tified, both in churches and in private houſes, gives 
A ſtriking idea of her antient and glorious great- 
Many of theſe pillars are LF, byry, ſome of 
jaſper, others of granated marble, but the greateſt 


number are of white marble. . The two columns, 
namely, thoſe of Trajan and Antoninus; the two 


in the capitol, which, indeed, have not the poſture 


|and motion of the others; the bean borſe, which 


':: "BOL II. No. 77. 


F 


whole force of the Gauls,  uatil it was taten hy n- 
yet this 
arch of Severus is at the bottom of - 


e manner we beheld the grand and more 
elegant | amphitheatre of Titus, which, during bis 


which are upon the walls; and the inſeriptions, 
war, are, undoubtedly, the greateſt antiquities in Rome. 


cannot fee theſe too often, ſo every time one fees 
be learned in his youth with great pleaſure 5 


hath a whole view of Rome, with great part of he 
rs, that thoſe, parts 


five thouſand perlons ; ſo juitly docs Mr. Addilon.fay, . - 


Dioclefian, although erected when the empire was 


are many pillars of marble, all of one ſtone, beauti- . 
fully ſpotted, and ſo cap Dukes that later ages 


he beauty of their temples, and the porticoes be- 
fore them, is really amazing, particularly that of the 


horſes on mount Cavallo, and the other two horſes 


-- among their martyrs... ,. FF 
1 happened to be at Rome during the fair of St. 
Gregory, which laſted ſeveral days, and in his church{ 


far inferior to chat of the Romans Who lived when the 
empire flouriſned in its glory. The ſine arts were then 


beginning to _— for, what witk the inroads of the 
and 


barbarians, - eprieſtcraft of the'elergy, mankind 


o 


were in the higheſt road towards a ſtate of ignorance.” © 


But that which exceedeth all the reſt is the vaſt 
number ef aquaducts, that come from almoſt every 


quarter, and run over a vaſt ſpace of ground, and they n a ee 
member, was in the city, and the other ndt far from 


are ſuch things as cannot be enough admired. There 
are many ſtatues and pillars, and other antiquities, 


hung up in all the quarters of Rome, during the 1aft | 
gun dred years, ſince the time of 


as he was the greateſt patron of learning and arts tat, 


perhaps, ever was in the world, ſo he was the moſt 


peg prince that ever reigned; and, it was he that 
Arſt ſet on foot the inquiry into the riches of antient 
Rome, which had laid till his time under ground: 


and, indeed, if he had not been a moſt ſcandalous li- 5 | ons h. 
what they appeared to be at that time, and that they 


bertine; and even an atheiſt, of which, neither he 


Mimſelf nor his court were aſnamed, he would have | 


| g one of the moſt celebrated perſons in any age or 
con after his death, pope Paul III. gave the ground 


ek Mount Palatino to his family: but I was told that 
155 large piece of ground, in which one ſhould look 


b the antiquities of 'the higheſt value, finde it is 


tors Was, hath never yet been looked into with any ex- 
_" aineſs: fo that when a curious prince, or other 


great man, cometh to Rome, and is willing ts employ 
many hands in digging up and down this hill, we may 


expect to hear of vaſt numbers of Roman aritiquities; | 


but when ſuch an event will take place cannot be 
known, perhaps nevet; and all thoſe curiofities will 


remain concvaled to the lateſt ages of poſterit y. 


As the. churches and convents of Rome; in the 
number, the extent, the richneſs both of fabrick, fur- 


niture, painting, and other ornaments amaze one, ſo 


here again a ſtranger is loſt, and the convent that one 
ſceth laſt is always. the moſt admired; I confeſs that 
the Minerva, which is the dominion where the in- 
quiſitor fitteth, is that which makes the moſt ſenſible 


Er upon one that paſſeth at Rome for an here- 


tick ; but unleſs a man committeth great follies, he is 
in no danger there; and the poverty that reigns in 


that city maketh them find their intereſt fo much in | | 
vie wt | aniphitheatre, with a vaſt number of other antiqui- 


ſtrangers well, whatſoever their religion may be, 
that no man needs be afraid there. And I have more 


than ordinary reaſon to acknowledge this, who, hav- 


ing ventured, to go thither, after all the liberty I had 
taken to write my thoughts freely both of the church 
and ſtate of Rome, and was known by all with whom 


I Uhiverſed here, yet met with. the higheſt civility || 


fMble, both among the Engliſh and Scottiſh jeſuits, 
though 2 57 knew well enough that I was no friend to 
8 3 1 
In the gallery of the Engliſh jeſuits, among the 


Pictures of their martyrs, I did not meet with Gur- 
- net, for, perhaps his name was ſo well known that 


they would not have expoſed a picture with fuch a. 
name on it to all ſtrangers ; and yet Oldcont being a 
name leſs known, was hung there among their mar- 


- tyrs, though he was as clearly convicted of the gun- 
| poveter treaſon. as the other was, And it ſeemed a lit- 


range to me, to ſee that, at a time when the wri- 
ters of that communion have not thought fit to deny 
the conſpiracy, a jeſuit, convicted of the blackeſt 
crime that ever was projected, ſhould. be. reckoned 


* 


Leo X. Who, 


— 


All theſe ervel, and! m1 


des agat! 


went in proceſſion to the houſe where, it was ſaid, he 


had lived and where à chapel is now erected, in 
[whicly is the table where the victuals were ſpread, with 
which, it is/faid, he fed the poor. 
aw ſueli vaſt numbers of people there, that one 
would haue thought all Rome hag got together, They 
all kneeled down to his ſtatue, in the moſt deyout 
manner, and, after a pra er fajd to it, they Kiſſed his 
feet, and every one touched the table with his beads, 
as hopitig to draw ſome virtue from it. 
And here I am, in à manner, obliged to take no- 
tice of a curious piece of natural hiſtory ; the truth of 
which was confirmed to me by Cardinal Howard, wha 
treated me witch every ſort of reſpect while: I was at 
ann M He AT Wea, «HL 
There were two nuns near Rome, and one; as I re- 


| it, who, after they had been for ſome years in a nun- 
nery, perceived a very great change irc nature. Their 
ſex-'ſeemed-to be altered, which, by ſome degrees, 
grew 'to''a- total / alteration in one: and though the 
f other was not ſo totally changed, yet it was vilible 
ſhe was more man than woman. Upon this, the mat- 
ter was looked into, and inquiry was made by ths 
molttearned phyfiridns on tf ONS ts , 
It was found that theſe» perſons bad always been 


had-gond into a convent in order to gtatify a brutal 
paſſion!” When I mentioned this, anſwer was thade 
me, that the perſon who moſt reſembled a woman 


had breaſts like one of that fex, which a man never 


hus. All the ſurgeons, many of whom were men of 
knowledge, declared, that they had been both born fe- 
males; and if there had been the leaſt doubt, the 
would have been proceeſled againſt in the inquiſition, 
with the utmoſt rigouf. They were; however, both 
abſotved from'their vows, and, upon further inquiry, 
it was found that one of them had been formerly va- 
let de chambre to an Italian nobleman, | FR 
At Civita I took ſhipping for Marſeilles, and ar- 
rived ſafe in that city. I he harbour here is fafe, but 
te road is dangerous. It is certainly one of the beſt, 
if not really the beſt; ſea- port in the world. The 
freedom 2 enjoy, although under the com- 
mand of the citadel, are fo many, and of fuch an ex- 
tenſive nature, that many people come to it to enjoy 
the benefits ariſing from trade. Here one ſees a great 
ppearance of wealth ; and the people iy cal, agree 
cr Hoes thin, d OR Be Pa oe Rnd Aged? 
There is in the port of this city a perpetual heat; 


; god the ſun was fo ſtrong in the Chriſtmas week, that 
= pon 


vas often driven off the quay. I made a tour from 
thence through Provence, Languedoc, and Dau- 
phine. At Names, we faw the remains of a famous 


ties. Here the perſecution of the proteſtants raged - 
with the utmoſt fury, no regard belag paid to my 
rank, or ſex. I do not believe that, were all the ten 
| en put together,” their cruelties could equal 
AWG OY 5 
And here I obſerved, *that many of tbe ſoldiers 
ſhuddered back at what they were commanded to com- 
mit; and they would have been leſs cruel, had not 
the prieſts hindered and threatened' them, If any of 
the clergy ſeemed to be leſs blood-thirſty than others, 
they were in danger of being treated in the fame man- 
ner as the proteſtants themſelves. At every execution, 
a new thankſgiving was offered to the God of peace, 
and, as if they had been cloyed or tired with theſe 
ſ<xecutions, they ſent the remainder to the gallies as 


— 


| ſlaves. © | a 
| ore than barbarous proceed- 

ings, were approved of by the pope and court of 
Rome. The king (Lewis XIV.) was flattered as a 
faint; and nothing was to be heard in their pulpits 
4 Ries the conduct of their ſovereign, invec- 
inſt the proteſtants, and inflammatory incen- 


tives to ſtir up the ſoldiers to be more cruel than they 
were, Of thoſe condemned to the gallies, 10 


E 8 | g 3 


. 4% the arms of thy merey.” 
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| a- turning before it; and the town is ſituated en a 
rifing ground, which hath a noble effect on the eye 


_— thouſand deaths: that is, they were ſubjected 
1 ardihips, and ſuffered ſuch cruel tor- 
ments, that 4 died daily. Death, in a natural 
Va, was longed-for by them as a friend ; and one of 
"them, when chained to the oar, being brought: up 
8 alnſt an Engliſh ſhip of war, where be ſaw nothing 
but the proſpect of death before him, under the: agony 


of his ſulferings, exclaimed, . O God, as it has been | 


thy will to make my life miſerable in this world; 
2 for the ſake of my dear Redeemer, receive me into 


* 


From this depopulated country, and theſe-diſma} 
ſcenes of cruelty, I returned to Geneva, here I ſpent 
the winter, and with more pleaſure than I thought to 
have met with any where out of England. But even 
that place was frequently interrupted, by the many la- 
mentable accounts that were daily brought us con- 
cerning the ſeverity of the perſecution in France. But 


while we lamented the ſufferings of our fellow pro- 

4 He we knew they were — for the 3 
Before I left Geneva, there were a great number of 
Engliſh people there, of both ſexes, ſo that I found 
we were able to make a ſmall congregation: upon which 
I addreſſed myſelf to the council of twenty: three, to 
hape the privilege of our own 3 there, accord- 
ing to the liturgy of the church of England. This 
was immediately granted, in ſo obliging à manner, 
that there was not one perſon that made any exception 
to it, Nay, they ſent one of their body to inform me, 
that, if a private room was not ſufficient.to contain 


our number, they would grant us the uſe of a church, 


as had been done in the reign of Queen Mary. 5 
Poor this, however, there was no neceſſity; and 
Auring the remainder of my ſtay there, we had divine 

| ſervice according to the form of the church of Eng- 
land, and I preached to them every. Sunday. The 
laſt Sunday I was there, I adminiſtered the ſacrament, 
and, as ſome of thetown's-people underſtood Engliſh, 
they partook along with us. | ; 


rom Geneva, I went a ſecond time through Swit- 
_ zerland to Bahl, and, at Avranche, I ſaw the noble re- 
mains of a famous Roman work, which ſeems to have 
been the portico to ſome heathen. temple. The cor- 
nices of tho Pillars are about four feet ſquare, and are 
all exeeuted in the Romiſh- order. The temple had 
been dedicated to Neptune, or at leaſt to ſome ſea- 
god; for, on the fragments of the architecture, which 
are very beautiful, there are dolphins; and ſea · horſes 
in bas-rclief, and the nearneſs of the place to the 
lakes of Inverdam and Morat makes this more evi- 
dent . 1 

There is alſo a pillar ſtanding up in its full height, 
or rather the corner of a building, in which one ſees 
ſome of the remains of Roman architecture. If a per- 
ſon had time, and was ſtimulated by curioſity to ſearch 
ncear this place, many remains of antiquity would un- 
doubtedly be found. Morat is ſituated at a little diſ- 
tance, and on every ſide of it is a chapel, filled with 
the bones of the Burgundians that were killed by the 
_- Switzers, when this place was beſieged by the famous 
Charles, duke of Burgundy, who:loſt a great army, 
which as entirely cut off by the beſieged. 
are fo piled up that the chapel is quite filled with 

them, and there is an inſcription engraven on a ſtone, 
intimating to the traveller the nature of the action. 
When a traveller views the town of Morat, he is 
naturally ſurpriſed to think how a place ſo ſituated, 
and flightly fortified, could hold out againſt ſo pow- 
erful a prince, and ſo potent an army, who brought 
cannon againſt it. 3 : 

1 met with nothing remarkable between this and 
Bafil, only that, while I ſtaid at Bern, I became bet- 
ter acquainted with that city than before. I had then 
An opportunity of examining at large into their records, 
and read many curious particulars, that can have no 
room here. 15 e ENT Ban FF 


Bafil. is a town of the greateſt extent of any in] 


| Switgerlang, but is not populous. The Rhine makes 


he bones 


in. 4 * 


the ingenuity of the artiſt, 0 | 
{ freſhneſs of the colours is ſach; as we may ſuppoſe it 
to have been at the beginning. There are many other 
of his paintings here, hut, except this, moſt of wem 


when one is upon the bridge; becauſe it hath the a 


pearance of a theatre. Little Baſil, on the oppoſite 5 | 
rt of the whole; 


ſide of the river, is almoſt a fourth 
and the town is furrounded by a wall and a'ditch; but 
it-could not ſuſtain # long 

regular in tlie fortifications; | 
In the town hall is a famous painting of the Re- 
formation) which has given much offctice to the pa- 


piſts, though it ought not to have done fo, becaule it | 


was erected long before the Reformation. Thie pain+ 
ter, who ſeems to have been an arch wag, has placed 


| the pope, with ſeveral cardinals; on the condemned 
fide; and, in another part of the painting, their 
prieſts are repreſented" to be in hell. It is imagined 

that the council which ſate ſo long here, and con- 

ceived an inveterate hatred to the popes, cauſed this 
| e. But painting to be ente. 
there is a ſorrow Hy which the heart is made better; 


The cathedral of this city is a large and Gothic 
building, but the chamber Where the council fat is 
but a mean place. The tomb for the great Eraſmus, 
who died here, has nothing to recommend it; there 
being only a braſs plate with his name, 
ſome ſine paintings here, but in general they are very 
indecent. Moſt of theſe paintings are by the n 
Holbein, -who was a native of this place; and one of 
mw contains all the parts of dur joints ſo àd mi- 
rably repreſented, that nothing, perhaps, can equal 

Th | 1. ie wet Loos, bile ne 


have ſuifered through the injury of tim. 
The people in Baſil are extremely decent in theit 

habits,” and very courteous to ſtrangets. The clergy 

ate ſtrict in the diſchai ge of their duty; the men at- 


» , 


tend to their bufineſs with a fober regularity; and the 
women attend to the conducting of their domitftic af- 
fairs. All the married women go to the churches 
with coifs on their heads, ſo formed, that they come 
down and cover their eyes: another of theſe foldings 


covers their chins, ſo that nothing but the noſe a 
pears, and the whole turneth back into a folding 1 


covereth their mid-legs. This coif is always White, 
| fo that, in all their churehes, there are ſuch a numbet 
of white heads as ate not, perhaps, to be feen any 


where elſe in the world. The unmarried women 


wear their hats with the brims turned up behind and 
before; but they are ſo broad, that they ftretch'out to 
a confiderable length. This faſhion is n6t only com 
mon here, butlikewiſe in many parts of Germany.” _ 
| , which js 
a great city indeed, ſituated on the banks of the Rhine, 
and has been for ſome time under the French go- 
vernment. The Lutherans, however, are tolerated, 
but they are obliged to have their meetings at à ſepa- 
rate part of the town. In the public library Na, 25 
many curious manuſcripts, but none of them 'are df 
great antiquity. As ſome of our reformers” tefided 


The next place I viſited was Strafbu 


here during the reign of Queen Mary, fo I met wt 
ſeveral of their letters, 


nied him. This, indeed, is not much to be woh- 


dered at, when we confider the temper of the People 0 


of that age. 


Leaving Straſburgh, I went down the Rhine to 
Philipſburgh, which is ſituated near a quarter of 3 
mile from the river, and is only a ſmall place, guarded 
by a few baſtions: but there are fo many marthes 
around i, that in them lieth the ſtrength of the place, 
The French intended to have incloſed the fortifica- 


tions, and have made the works capable of holding 


above a thouſand men, but in this they were inter, 5 


rupted by the emperor, who marched a great army 
againſt them, and drove them away from the place, 


ſo that it has now very little to recommend it to pub- 


lick notice. 


Tue 


ſiege, there being nothing 
„ i R 3 


There are 


rticularly thoſe of Dr. Jewel, 
afterwards biſhop of Saliſbury, from which I learned 
that he was not in love with the ceremonies ;' nor, in- 
deed, were either Grindal or Sandys, who accompa- 


—— — 
err 


1 
| 
1 
j 
' 
| 
|; 
N 
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* 3 
oy city, The tor ple Erst the empire frequently 


much to ſupporr it befides the imperial chamber. 1 
che court was not then fitting, ſo that I had: not ſo 


_ auguſt body as the regulators of the German empire. 


- thedjal is a large Gothic building, and in it are many 


"the Virgin, and'the traditional. is as follows: 
One day, St. Bernard came up the whole length of 
eee wed ay i and theſe four palliſadoes, 
with the plates, id in memory of it. At every 
Rep he pronounced the words ven on them, till 
- he came to the image of the Virgin, which, in a mi- 


be upon which-be.antwvered Let a woman filence 
2 == = in the church.” added, that the View — 
ERR ons op nes ever ſince, I had 
. S 


8 of! ſhewed this, 4 
It was a man of learning who me an 
I aſked him if he believed : 
only himſelf and all the 
but alſo, chat a jeſuit had written a book to prove the || 
truth of it. "54/14 poppin ee ee 
| T was ſatisfied. = 44} 


5 bad, when it is cd hes it hath ſtood 


; their members are not confiderable. I was told, that 
© * - here were. ſeveral antient manuſcri 
thedral; but the prebend here, to whom I addreſſed 


--norant o give me any account of them, and the dean 
wn abſent; o that, whatever might be in them, Ii 
| had no opportunity of peruſing it. 


# there i is a cellar, with a ton in it filled with water, ſe- 
venteen feet bigh, and twenty-fix feet in diameter. It 


ſmip, and is, ſe; aps, one of the greateſt wonders in 
0 alk them to drink out of this tun, r e fore 

- From Heidleberg to Frankfort, the road i is. the 
moſt beautiful that can be imagined: for, we went 


5: there i a 3 r of ON A 9d mea- 


we" vid qax-Sprniky an imperial 


meets. This city is neither large nor rich, nor has it 


_ wanted to have ſeen the form of their proceedings, but 


much as an 1 of examining their records. 
The halls and rr of this court are mean be- 

ond imagination,” and have more the appearance of 
WT s belonging to ſmall companies, than to ſuch an 


All che magiſtrates are Lutherans, but the Roman 
* - catholics keep the churches to themſelves. The ca- 


_ tombs of the emperors. - Theſe tombs are remarkable 
for their meanneſs, for they conſiſt of nothing but a 


few flag-ſtones, with plain inſcriptions upon them. 
There are alſo to be ſeen here the mar of a ridi- 
culous fable concerning St. Bernard, which is too 


. but, as it bas been in much 
| J ſhall endeavour to give ſome account of it. 
There are, from the gate all along the nave of the 
church ie the ſteps that lead up to the altar, four 
round pillars of braſs, above a foot in diameter, and 
they are about the diſtance of thirty feet from each 
other; on the firſt of theſe is aven; OCLEeMENS; 
on the ſecond,” Q Pia; on the third, O Felix; and on 
_ the fourth, O Maria. - | 
T pe laſt is about 


raculous marmer, called out, Salve, Bernard; 


2 Rory, becauſe I believe 


it. He told me, that not 
people in the place believed it, 


ture Is not 


uries, and been ex 


d to all the inclemencies of | 
e weather, which is 


here during the winter. 
"The Calviniſts have à church in this town, but 
in the ca- 


myſelf in order to ſee them, was too proud and too ig- 


From this place, we proceeded to the lower Palati- | 


nate, which is, undoubtedly, one of-the fineſt coun- . | 
tries in the world. It is a reat plain till one comes to | 


te rifing ground upon which the city of Heidleberg is 
21 built; but wefound the air amr pure 


9 


The caſtle is a moſt magnificent firuQure, and 


is built with a romge<qual.eo that. of the-cjlm of a| 


* 


the world. It is a compliment paid to travellers 


the fake of a bravado, do it to exceſs. 


under. a ridge of little hills that were all covered with 
vines; and from them, as far as the eye can reach, 


TRAVELS THROUGH EUROPE. 


| well known what reſpect is paid to it 
mans. Their ſquares are large and 


| ſhall not ſay any thing concerning them here. 5 
Frankfort we came down to 1 . we found _ 


|terwards became king of E 
3 Herald; and ſuch as know any thing of 
[| will frankly. acknowledge, that no narrative could be 


ber digen: from a ſtatue of He 


to king William 


N port, called Caffis. 5 
were ſurpriſed to fee all the moumains about the town 
covered with green olive-tr 


[life among theſe ſolitary 1 


| * that come from the ſea. 


a ee 


dows, al regularly 
of the place almoſt induced me to 


trees. The beauty 


| believe that I was once more in Lombardy; with this 55 


difference, that here was à pleafing 54 135 
Frankfort is of great extent as a 4 


9 » 
258 
92 
bo 


dacjous, and 5 
have ſome fine public ſtructures. The churches are 
divided between the Lutherans and papiſts, ſo that! 


Pen Fi b ; 


— 8 
———— 


2 


-—— 


„Who af. 1 


that illuſtrious prince William of 
ngland. 5 
Such is the account that biſhop. 3 hath left 


him, as a man, a-ſcholar, an author, or a Chriſtian, 


more candid. This illuſtrious divine came over in 
the fleet with the prince of Orange, and was 3 
{won ry 5k Saliſbury. In that high ſtation x : 

imſelf in ſuch a manner as few. clergy. _ 
— in — had ever gone: en 1 85 re- 
ſpeficd, and. died lamented. ps 


The. m of Mr. Addiſon through 15h, and | 
ſeveral other parts of Europe. : 
The charater of Mr. Addiſon is fo well known | 
that we need not ſay, much ng es. ;þ him here. 

iſon, dean of 


was the ſon of Samuel Addi 17 8 
Litchfield, and Was educated, in in grammar tka x 
in the Charter-Houſe, along with the celebrated Sir 
Richard Steele, ſo well known. in the literary world, 
From the Charter-Houſe Mr. Addiſon was re- 
moved to-Queen's-College, in Oxford, where he re- 
mained three years, and then was elected on the foun- 
dation of Magdalen. When he had finiſhed his 
ſtudics at the univerſity, he received an invitation 
from Sir John, afterwards lord Somers, at that 
time of the great ſeal, whorrecommented him 7 


of tree 


The king ſetiled upon him 2 
u te travel into 


hundred pounds a year, to enable hin 


foreign parts; and theſe travels are the woe: matter 75 ; 0 


of the preſent narrative. 4 | 
On the tweifth. of. December, 1699, Tags Mr. 135 
Addiſon, I ſet out fiom Marſeilles for Gehoa in a 5 
ſmall. veſſel, called a tartan; and arrived late at a 
The next morning we 


s, or laid out in beautiful N 


gardetis, which gave us a great variety of pleaſing 


proſpecta, even in the depth of winter. 
Ihe moſt uncultivated of them produce abundance 


of ſweet plants, ſuch as wild thyme,” lavender, balm, _ 


roſemary, and myrtle. We were ſhewn at adiftance - 
the deſerts, which have been rendered fo famous by _ © 
the romance of Mary Magdalen, who, after. her ar- 
rival with Lazarus, and Joſeph of Arimathea, at 
Marſeilles, is ſaid to have wept away the reſt of her 
ks and mountains. It 
is ſo romantic a ſcene, that it gave occaſion. to Clau- 
dian, t the poet, to write the following deſcription of i 1: 


A place there lies on Galliz's utmoſt bounds, 

Where riſing ſeas inſult tlie frontier 00} 
Ulyſſes here the blood of victims ſhed, 
And rais'd the pale aſſembly of the dead. 
Oſt in the winds is heard a plaintive ſound 
Oft melancholy ghoſts, that hover round. 
Tb . oft with horror "= ge SI 
Thin airy that o'er the furrows riſe, - 
(A dreadful ſcene) and ſkim before his eyes. 


The next day we ſet fail again, and made the beſt 
o our w. 1. ti 1 we were forced, by contra 1 Bk with 
into St. Rimo, à very pretty town, ſubje | 
republic of Genoa, . Jb. front to the ſea is not ay 


but there are a great many houſes behind it, built 


up the ſide of the mountain, to avoid the winds and 


we ſaw ſeyeral * in them middle of De- 


cember, 
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Thus Horace ſays, © 


wee were driven back in a few-hours as fac as Monaco. 


„ 


FRA 1 ; 
4 „ „ * 


cembeß who had nothing over their ſhgulders, beſides 
2 e 


rts; and they | lid not ſo m as 5 
ol the cold, It is certainly, very lucky for the pooper 

ſaßt zo be born in a place that is Free from the greateſt | 
| ;ncopyenicnces, to, which. people of our northern na. 
| da And, indeed, without this natural, 


their climate, the extreme miſery and po-. 


Ke, 5 are in moſt of the Italian governments, 
uld be inſupportable. . FL, 
These ace at St. Nemo man _plantariong of palm: 
tees, that dg not grow in other pafts of Italy, nor, 
chaps; in any other parts of the world. _ Theſe 
fem to b e e ed for this ſoil differs 
from all others: but the poverty of the inhabitants 
is ſuch, that they do not cultivate them on account | 
of the rigor, of the taxes that are impoſed-on them. 
We ſailed from hence directly for Genoa, and had 
a fair wind, that carried us into the middle of the 
gulph, which is remarkable for tempeſts, and ſcarcity 
of fiſh. It is probable, that the one may be the 
cauſe of the other. Whether it be tliat the fiſher- 
men cannot employ their art with ſo much ſucceſs 
in ſo troubled à fea, or that the fiſh do not chooſe to 
inhabit ſuch troubled waters, we cannot determine. 
V 


While black with ftagms the ruffled ocean rolls, 
And from the ”s art defends her finny ſhoals. 

We, were obliged to live in the gulph two days, 
and our captain imagined his ſhip. to be in fo _- 
danger, that he fell upon his knees, and confeſſed 
himſelf to a capuchin, who was on board along with 
us: but at laſt, taking the advantage of a fide wind, 


Lucian has given us a deſcription of this port, which 
we found ſo very welcome to us, after eſcaping ſo] 
many dangers. # > 


2 


The winding rocks a ſpacious harbour frame, 
That from the great Alcides takes its name: 
Fend to the welt, and to the north it lies; 

But when the winds in ſouthern quarters riſe, ._ 
Ships, from their anchors torn, become their ſport, 
And ſudden tempeſts rage within the port. 8 
There are but three towns in the dominion of the 

prince of Monaco, and the chief of them is ſituated 

on a rock, which runs out into the fea, and is well 

: erg nature. It was formerly under the pro- 

tection of the Spaniards; but ſome few years ago it 
drove out the Spaniſh garriſon; and admitted a French 
one, which, when we were there, conſiſted of five. 
hundred men. The officer, who ſhewed me the 
palace, told me, with a good deal of gravity, that 
the prince his maſter, and the French king, had 

: ron, uf been good allies. © Probably this ignorant fel- 
low believed, that the kingdom of France was, not 

larger than his prince's dominions.'” © + 

Ihe palace has handſome apartments, many of 

them being hung with rich tapeſtry; and a great va- 

riety of pictures: but as the prince was then at Rome, 
he had taken the greateſt part of the furniture along 
vir him. We bired a little boat here to carry us 
along the ſhore to Genoa; but at Savarna, 'finding 
the ſea too high, we were forced to make the beſt of 
our way by land, over very rugged mountains and 


* 


RAVE LA THNOU ο R ITA ELI 313 


1 
5 
e 


Caught in the train which thon thyſelf haſt Laid : 


1 


| Vain fool and coward, cries the lo 


14 
914 


. On, others practiſe thy Ligurian arts; 
+ Thin firatagems, 125 ä 


r 


Are loſt on me; nor ſhalt thou ſafe retite, 
Mich vaunting hes, to thy fallacious fire, 


There are a great number of beawifyl palaces fland-' 


of the city, which makes the town appear much 
longer than it is, to thoſe who fail paſt it. Moſt of 


the city, and particularly by thoſe who are ſenators, 
and who have the privilege conferred upon them of 
conducting all the affairs of ſtate. 2 


The city of Genoa makes the nobleſt ſhow of any 1 


in the world. The greater part of the houſes are 
gay and lively: beſides that, they are extremely hi 

and ſtand cloſe to each other. The new firect 4 
double range of palaces. from one end to the other, 


princes to inhabit. I cannot, however, be reconciled 


| to their manner of painting ſeveral of. their houſes. | 
| Figures, perſpeQives, or pieces of hiſtory, am cer- 


tainly very , ornamental ; but, inſtead of theſe, one 
often ſees the fronts of their 
figures of different orders. If theſe were ſo many co- 


lumns of marble in their proper architecture, they 


tion of ſuch as are rel. „„ | | 

About a mile diſtance from Genoa is the Imperial 
Villa, without any thing of this paint upon it; and 
conſiſts of two rows of pillars, the one Doric, and 


{} the other Corinthian, and is one of the moſt hand- 
Siome-frreets Lever aw... e 88 : 
The duke of Dorio's palace has the moſt handſome - 


outſide of any in Genoa, as that of Durazza is the 
beſt furniſhed within. There is one room in the firſt 
that is hung with tapeſtry, in which are wrought the 
figures of the great perſons which the family has pro- 
duced ; for, perhaps; there is no town in Europe that 


much good for their country. Andrew Dorio has a 


| ſtatue creed for him at the end of the doge's palace, 


with the glorious title of Deliverer of the common- 


In the doge's palaces are the rooms where the 
and little council fits, and here their public aſſem- 
blies are held; but as the ſtate of Genoa is very poor 


ſerve more magnificence in the houſes of private per- 
ſons, than in thoſe that belong to the public. But ve 
find, in moſt of the ſtates of Europe, that the people 
live in the greateſt poverty, where the governors are 
Eh. f . 9 
The churches here are very fine, particularly that 


tiful in the infide; all, except one corner of it, being 
covered with gilding or paint. One would expect to 
find, at Genoa, a great many remains of antiquity, 


brecipices; for this road is much more difficult than ergy, as it has been ſo much celebrated by the Latin 


that over mount Cennis.”'' | 

The Genoeſe are eſteemed extremely cunning, and 
inured to hardſhips above the reſt of the Italians; 
which was likewiſe the character of the old Ligurians. 
And, indeed, it is not much to be wondered at, 


while the barrenneſs of their country continues, that 


the manners of the inhabitants do not change; ſince 


dhere is nothing - makes men ſharper, or ſets ores 


hands and wits mote at work, than want! The 


Italian proverb ſay of the Genoeſe, They have a 
i ſea without fiſh, land without trees, and men with- 
out honeſty,” Oy DIET e 9 | 

Indeed this was the opinion of the 1 


Heularly Virgil. | 
Vol II. No. . EO | | 


But all they have to ſhew of this nature, is 


an old roſtrum of a Roman ſhip, that ſtands over the 


door of their arſenal. It is not above a foot long, 
and, perhaps, would never have been thought the beak 


of a ſhip, had it not been found in the haven. It is 


all of iron, faſhioned at the head like a boar's head, and 
figures of it have been frequently repreſented on me- 
dals. | 3 | | | | 
It would have been well for the republic of Genoa, 
had ſhe followed the example of Venice, in prohibiting 
her-nobles from purchaſing land or houſes, in the do- 


|| minion of foreign princes : for, at preſent, the great- 


eſt among the Genoeſe are ſubje&s to the king of 


11A 


| ae ; becauſe they have eſtates in his * | 


feats of little hearts, © 
ing along the ſea ſhore, near Genoa, on both ſides 


theſe palaces are inhabited by the antient nobility of _ 


painted on the outſide ; ſo that they look extremely, - 
built with much ingenuity, and fit for the greateſt 


aces painted with the 


would certainly very much adorn.. the palaces where 
they ſtand ; but as they are now, they only ſhew us 
there is ſomething wanting, and that the palace, which 
without theſe counterfeit pillars would be beautiful in 
its kind, might have been more perfe& by the addi- 


can produce ſuch a liſt of heroes, who have done ſo 
wealth; and there is another to one of his family 


though ſome of the members are rich, ſo one may ob- f 


of the Annunciation, which ſooks wonderfully beau 


— 


10 


in the ſame 


914 


The Spaniards rate them very bigh; and are fo ſenſible 


f the advantage this gives them over the republic, 
lands of 4 Genoeſe; who, if he wants to fell, muſt 
find à putchaſer among his own countrymen. For 
this reaſon, as well as on account of the great fam of 
money which the Spaniards owe the Genoeſe, they 
are under the neceſſity of being in the intereſt of the 


French, and would probably continue ſo, though all |} 


2 other ſtates of Italy ſhould join in league againſt 
em. ; 5 i 5 s 'P EYE | pals 
Genoa, | 
_ conſequences that might attend a bombardment, al- 
though it is not ſo much expoſed as it was formerly. 
They have built a ſort of a mole, with ſome little 
ts, and have provided themſelves. with long guns 
and mortars. But ſtill it is eaſy for thoſe who are 
ſtrong at fea to bring them to what terms they pleaſe ; 
for having but yery little arable land, they are forced 
to bring moſt of their corn from Naples, Sicily, and 


other foreign countries, except What comes to them | 
5 oh . e 


Their fleet that formerly g 


is now altogether contemptible. 


Th 


them to be laid up, telling them, that he knew how 
many they had occafion for. This little fleet ſerves 
_ only to fetch them wine and cortt, and to give their 
ladies an airing in the fummer evenings. This re- 
B Bas à crown and ſceptre for” its doge, by rea- 
on of their conqueſt of Corunna, where there was for- 
merly a Saracen king. This indeed gives their am- 
baffados a more honourable reception at foreign courts, 
but, at 


nica 


Fa, 4 


n 


* 


pinion of their own government. 


” 


way flopped at Pavia; once the metropolis of a king-| 


dom, but now a very poor town. We here viſited the 
content of Auguſtine Monks, who, in 1626, pre- 
tended they had found the body of that antient father. 
How St. Auftin, who was buried at Hippe, in Africa, 
thould be brought over to Italy, we could not tell, but 
relics, Whether test or imaginary, are à vaſt fund of 
o 
y told us, that the Gothic ki uitpran 

x roten over theſe relics from Africa, and had them 

interred in the church of this convent. The monks did 
not cohfider that there were then no convents in the 

nf Tue monks, however, do not find their ac- 
punt in the diſcovery they have made; for there are 
me canons regular, who have one half of the ſame 
church, and they wilt not allow that theſe are the 
bones of this faint; nor has it been recognized by the 

who, by his infallibility, can tell every thing ! 


* 


FI he tot ſay, that the very name of the faint was 


written on the'urn where the aſhes lay, and that in an 

old record in the convent they are ſaid to have been 

interred between the wall a 

were taken up. 'The monks had, when we were there, 
aftify 


themſelves by miracles, hut they were 


epun to j 

br Hed a bungling nature, that they only excited 
F 7 N 
Re 


the corner of one of the cloyſters of this con- 


vent are buried the duke of Suffolk, and the duke of | 


Lorraine, who were both killed at the famous: battle 
of Pavia. Their monuments were erected for them 
by one Chartes Parket, a prieſt, as I learned from the 
infeription. N e | 

. 
Ia Pole, 
_ death by Henry VIII. In his baniſhment he took up- 
on him the title of duke of Suffolk, which had been 


1 * 


_ ever ſince the attainder of the great duke of Suffolk, in 


the reign of Henry VI. He fought very bravely in the 


| hattleof Pavia, and was magnificently interred by the | 


duke of Bourbon, who, though an enemy, affiſted at 
his funeral in mourning. Parker the prieſt is buried 
„ but who this man was, I could not 


learn. Probably one of theſe pricſts who had left 


3 


4 


however, is not yet ſecure from the fatal 


e fame time, it teaches the people to have a 


ve | 85 
| Loom Genoa we took chaiſe for Milan, and by the 


pretended duke of Saen n Sh Richard-de 
rother to the carl of Suffolk, who was put to 


* 4” T4 many 65 


+ R A VELS T HR ov G H id al ALY: 
England 


chat they will not ſuffer a Neopolitan to purchaſe the | | 
|colleges, one of which was founded by cardinal Boro- 


f 


guined ſo many viRories, 
now a = tble. had no more 
than fix gallies while we were there, and although they 
built four more, yet the French king ſent an order for |] Be | | lan 
vent belonging to the Carth 


4 


, 


1 


{duſt and ſmoak that are driven 


{thing in their church. 
the altar, where they | 


| | His merit, and the importunity af his 


— ————— — —— 2 
— 6 — 7 4 * > 8 * ly l n . — . 


zt the time of the diſſolotion of tlie 
There is an univerſity in Pavia, confiſting of ſeven 


meo, and is an exceeding fine ſtructure. There is 
likewiſe a ftatue in braſs of Marcus Antoninus, on 
horſeback, which the people of the place call Charles 
V. and ſome critics, Conſtantine the Great, 
the Romans, Ticinum, from the river Ticinus, that 
runs through it, and is now called the Teflin. This 
river falls into the Po, and is exceſſively rapid. And 
here we may obſerve, that either the antients were 
miſtaken, or the courſe and motion of the river has 
changed; for the bi of Saliſbury tells us, that he 
failed down it thi our, 
pany fotind it the ſame. But how different is all this 
from what the poet Silius Italicus fays, a 
Smooth and untroubled the Ticinus flows, 
And through the bottom ſhining cryſtal flows. 
Scarce can the fight diſcover if it moves, 
So wond'rous flow amidit the ſhady groves; 
And Tunfiſh birds that warble on its ſides, - 
Within its gloomy banks the limpid liquor glides. 
Between Pavia and Milan, I ſaw the famous con- 


the nobleſt ſtrufture in the world. Re | 
At Milan we went to viſit the great church, of 


which we had heard much before we left England. 


This vaſt pile of Gothie architecture is all of ſolid - 


marble, except the roof, which would have been of the 

ſame materials, had not its weight rendered it impro- | 

per, and too heavy for ſuch a part of the building. 
The outfide of the church looks much better than 


che infide, for where the marble is often waſhed with 


rain, it preſerves its freſhneſs, and it continues to be 


. _ that faces the Lramontane winds, | 
is more diſagreeable than the others, by reaſon of the 


nd ſnac at al againſt it. 
This profuſion of marble, nn to 
ſtrangers, is not very wonderful in a country that has 
ſo manꝝ veins of it within its bowels. But though 
the ſtone is cheap, the workmanſhip is very expenſive. 
It is allowed that there are . upwards of ten thouſand 
ſtatues in and about this church, but in this number 
are included all the ſmaller ones. There are, indeed, 
a great number bigger than the life. I reckoned above 
two hundred and fifty on the outſide of the church, 
though I only viewed three fides of it, and theſe were 


. Na es WT | 
- | Theſe ſtatues axe all of marble, and for the moſt 
part finely. executed; but the moſt valuable one they 
have is a St. Bartholomew, new flay'd, with his ſkin 
hanging over his ſhoulder. It is eſteemed worth its 
weight in gold, and the people revere it above every 


A little before the entrance into the choir is a ſmall 
ſubterraneous chapel, dedicated to St. Charles Boro- 
meo, where I ſaw his body in epiſcopal robes, lying on 
the altar in a ſhrine of rock cryſtal. His chapel is 
adorned with abundance of filver work; he was but 
twenty-two years of age when he was appointed arch- 
biſhopof Milan, and only forty-fix at bis death: but 
made ſo good a uſe of ſo ſhort a time, by his works of 
munificence and charity, that his countrymen con- 
tinue to bleſs his memory, which is ſtill freſh amongſt 
them. He was canonized fome years ago, and I think 
that if this honour can be done to any man, I think 
ſuch public ſpirited virtues may lay a juſter claim to 
it than a ſour retreat from mankind, a fiery zeal 
againſt hereſy, a ſet of chimerical viſions, or of whim - 
fical penances, which are, in general, the qualifications 
of Romiſh ſaints. Miracles, indeed are required of 
all thoſe who aſpire at this dignity, becauſe they ſay a 
hypocrite may imitate a faint in all other particulars, 
and theſe they attribute a great number to Boro» 


meo. ; 
countrymen, 
procu 


— 


* 


This city is of great antiquity, and was called by 


miles in one hour, and our com- 


las beautiful as when it was firſt eregted. That fide of 
the church indeed, that faces the | 


which does not 


i manner to ſome 


d cð0o great a ſway in their canonization. 


ven; but the hift 


And was executed by one 


+ Joads of gold, and filvery in this church, together with 


n conſidering him unfit to aſſiſt at divine ſervice, till he 


.  _three- thouſand Spaniſh piſtoles. It confifts of a vaſt 


— 
— 


Frocured His canonization; before the ordinary time ; 
r it is the policy of the Romiſh church, not com- 
monly to allow this honour till fifty years after the de- 
ceaſe of the perſon, who is the candidate for it; in 
_ -which time it may be ſuppoſed, that all his cotem- 
poraries are worn out, who, if alive, could contradict 
pretended miracle, or remember any infirmity of the 
i m__ is apt to wonder why Roman eatholies, who 
| are fond of this kind of - worſhip, do not addreſs 
themſelves to the holy apoſtles, who have 2; more 
unqueſtionable right to the title of ſaints, than thoſe of 
a modern date. But theſe are at preſent quite out of 
the faſhion in Italy, where there is ſearce a great town 
ay its devotions in a more cular 
Fine of their own. making. I his ren- 
ders it very ſuſpicious that the intereſts of particular 
_ families, religious orders, convents or. churches, have 
The great church of Milan has two noble pulpits, 
both made of braſs, each of them running round a 
large pillar, like a gallery, and. 


ſappo rted by large 
of the ſame metal. The hiſtory of our Sa- 


VvViour, or rather of the Bleſſed Virgin; for it by es 
with her birth, and ends with her coronation in hea- 
IN of our Saviour comes in only by 
way of epiſode. This piece is finely cut in marble, 
Andrew Bifly, an irigenious | 
artiſt in that cit. eee 4 


This church prides - itſelf. in the number of its 
_ relics, and they have ſome which they pretend reach as 
high as the times of Abraham... Among others, they 
ſhewed us a fragment of our countryman Becket, as 
| indeedthers ave very few-treaſures in Italy that has noe 
- a tooth (as they ſay) or ſome bone of this ſaint. It 

would be. endleſs to reckon up. the yaſt enormous 


E. 


precious ſtones, and many other valuable things. 
I! here are in Milan ſixty convents of women, eig ty | 
of men, and two hundred churches. At the Celei- 
tines is | picture in freſco, of the marriage of Cana, 
very much eſteemed ; but the painter, whether de- 
ſignedly or not, bas put fix fingers to the hand of one 
of the figures. They ſhewed us the gate which St. Am- 
broſe ordered to he ſhut againſt the emperor Theodofius, 


had done ſome extraordinary penance, for his 
barbarouſly maſſacred the people of Theſſaloniea. 
The emperor, however, was ſo 5 from being in the 
laſt diſpleaſed with the behaviour of the faint, that at 
his death he committed to him the education of his 


ving 


children. f 
Some people have picked ſplinters of wood out of 
theſe gates, as ror oe gp mehr church is a ſmall 
chapel, where they ſay, St. Ambroſe baptized St. 
Auſtin, and there is an inſcription on the wall, that 
tells how St. Ambroſe,” on this occaſion, firſt ſpoke 


and ſung the Te Deum. | 4 © 
In one of the churches I faw a pulpit and con- 
ſeſſional very finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli, and ſeveral 
kinds of marble, by one of the fathers of the convent. 
It is n that theſe men who have ſo much time 
on their hands, ſhould have ſomething to amuſe them- 
ſelxes Wich; and, indeed, we often meet with ſome 
monks who were ingenious in painting, ſculpture, en- 
graving, mechanics, and all the other arts. 
The Ambroſian library has but very few books, 
but there is a vaſt number of paintings and ſtatues. 
This is in general the caſe throughout all Italy, where 
© the people are more fond of ſhew than utility. In an 
apartment behind the library, are ſeveral curjofities, 
amongſt which are Brugecul's elements; à head of 
Titian, by his own hand; a manuſcript of Joſephus, in 
+ Latin, as old as the time of the emperor Theodofius; 
and another of Leonardus Vincius, which King 
James I. could not procure, though he offered for it 


— 


variety of deſigns in mechaniſm and engineering, and 
here we were ſhewn ſome of the firſt guns and 


— 


— 


taketi up by an ai 


| fieges, but at preſent it is too large to admit : 
lar fortifications ; nor could it ſuſtain a ſiege of three 


but all to very little purpoſe, It is in poſſeifion 


——_— 


As I walked through one of the fircets of Milan, 1 
a barber, who had agreed with ſome malcontents to 


in the town. 


kind, had the architect deſigned it for an artificiak 


nings which generally attend an infant ſtate, but in 


2 * 
1 
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Among its natural curioſities, I took particular no- 
tice of a piece of cryſtal, that incloſed 4 couple of 
drops, which looked like water when they were 1 
though perhap they were no more than bubbles ok 
air. At Vendome, in France, I ſaw juſt ſuch anothet 
curioſity as this, which the prieſts told us was one of 
the tears dur Saviour over Lazarus, and was 
1, who put it into a cryſtal vial, and 
made. a preſent of it to the Virgin Mary, or to Mary 
Magdalene. The famous father Mabillon was then 
employed in writing a vindication of this tear, which 
ez prieſt in Venice wanted to ſuppreſs 48 an im- 
tion. as 2 35 2 
Several pamphlets have been witten f e it, 
of the 


8 
"x 


benedictine convent, and it brings in to theſe fathers a 
conſiderable reyenive. Such ceremonies as theſe were 
well known'to the antients. Thus we read in Claudian; 
gy Oe the ſi Alps, a lamp of ice, * 
By froſts was harden'd to a mighty price; 
Proof to the ſun it now ſecurely lies, 
And the warm dog-ſtar's hotteft rage defies : 
Yet ftill unripen'd in the dewy mines, 4 
Within the ball a trembling water ſhines; s 
That through the cryſtal dart, its ſpurious rays, 
And the proud ſtone's original betrays : r 
mix d. 


8 


But common drops, when thus with cryſtal 
Are valued more than if in rubies fix d. 


was ſurpriſed to ſee a pillar erected to the memory of 


— 


poiſon the whole of his fellow Citizens. - | 

The Italians confider Milan as 4 ftrong fort, and 

it is certain that it has ſuſtained ſeveral "oY, ſevere - 
regu- - 


days ; it would require ſuch-a numerous army to de- 
fend it, that they would ſoon cat up all the provifions. 


About two miles diſtance from Milan, there ſtands 
a building that would have been a maſter-piece im its 


echo; we diſcharged a piſtol, and had the ſound re- 
turned upon us above fixty times, although the air was 
very foggy. The firft repetitions follow one another 
very quick, but are heard more diſtinctiy in or 
as they . Here are two parallel walks, which 
beat the back on each other, until they are quite 
worn out. This has been taken notice of by ſeveraf 
of the learned, fo that we ſhall not ſay any thing more 
concerning it. 1 | SS 
The ſtate of Milan is like a vaſt garden, ſurtounded 
by mountains and rocks. Indeed, when a man con- 
fiders the face of Italy in general, he is led to imagine, 
that nature has laid it out for a variety of ſmall go- 
vernments. For as the Alps alone end at the long 
range of mountains that divide it, and branch out into 
ſeveral diviſions, ſo they ſerve as ſo many natural for- 
tifications. Accordingly, we find the whole country 
cut out into a vaſt 3 of ſmall ſtates, or as they 
call them, principalities. And ſo it was in antient 
times, till the Romans power, hke a torrent, burſt out 
upon them, and configned them over to a ftate of 
ſlavery. This power roſe from all thoſe "weak begin- 


the end it-became too great, and ſunk into its primitive 
nothing. e "Ip 

In the court of Milan, as in many others of Italy, 
there are ſeveral perſons who fall in with the dreſs and 
faſhions of the French. One may, however, obſerye 
a backwardneſs in the Italians, which diſcovers that 
thoſe gaudy airs they aſſume are not natural, but ra- 
ther the conſequence of aſſectation. 1 

It is, indeed, very ſtrange there ſhould be ſuch a di- 
verſity of manners, where there is ſo ſmall a differ- 
ence in the air and climate. The French are always 
open, familiar, and talkative; on the contrary, the 
Italians are ftill, ceremonious, and reſerved. In 


4 
| 
* 


France, every one aims at a gaiety of behaviour, and 
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with their women,” which does not only communicate | 


E Beſides A . ke 
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N ipeR acles 5 their | noſes, in order to: '\makt*pe 


a free and eaſy carriage. but have, at tlie ſame tips; 
kind of -material © 3 on the mind, by keeping 
the animal ane ave 

what co 


= 0 
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18 1 wo. 
thi thinks an d 


jans, noche Ain thar Machral fierceh 
temper, affect: bt 's to g, Ar Tober and Tedae; 7 
Wd one ſometimes meets Young wen in this Aeekete 


60 


ucation,. In fans, it is Uftial to 

nn into compan „ and to cheriſh in 

them, from theit LCF” a kind of f6rwardnefs and 

Beſides that, the French apply. themſelves 

more univerſally, to their exerciſes tha other na- 

1 in the world; ſo that one ſeldoiw re? a hed 
n in ren Hat dos "a dance, fen te 


e perte Klon. 
of 18 y do not bnly gie 


1 


eker 


agitations 


s awake and in motion, But 
atributes:moſt 588 light airy humour of the 
French is, the free converſation that is allowed them 


to them certain Wrack 0 temper, but makes them 
endeavour after ſucli a ow as is moſt: taking 
wich the female fr. . 20h 6 7: 
Are Italians, on the N who are excluded 
making their court this way, arg for recom end- 
1 65 thoſe Rk ere with, By hel - 
ty, and Xx $i In Spain, where there are fewer 
Wi — this 1 allowed, there is ſomething Till 
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2 2 | 
127 eee Paz a e A —— that falls uinte tlie 


| | S loudthe tetopeſ roars, 


and compoſed. i in che manner of the in 
3 ne As mu th i is more apt to ake roſe- 
lytes 1 melancho Y, A. is obſervable 1 
- have gone much into the French faſtflions. 8 
It may be 1 while ta conſider how i it comes to 
;.that the ane of Italy have, in general, 
o very great an averſton to the French ; which . 8 
vellcr cannot but be N of, Rin has 
que the country. The moſt oby FIOUS TEA 
Tours 4. manners of the two, nations, which, always 
works: more upon the meaner ſort, who are not able to. 
vangui prejudices of 5 than with the 
te is a vaſt difference. be- 


Sts 


the gravi 
'Fo re Tay, are yery reſerved ; in France 
we French. hey ms pb uſed, without proceeding 
to indecencies. 

"ar the ſame time the people of Italy, who. dwell 
upon news and politics, have, in gencral, 
& Notions that lead them to hate the French. It 
is certain, that the people of Milan prefer the Ger- 
mans io the Fren 2 the reaſon ſeems to be, that 
they are W th phe French getting a ſettlement i in 
their ag th -E his, however, cannot take place 
. the Italian 8 keep on ood terms with' the 
2 of Sz for it youre WF. Lig . 17 
to march an army acroſs without his 
ſhen, => it was done by ſea, which would 

9 with many difficulties, 
We ſhall conclude our account of Milan i in the 


following beautiful lines from Auſonius. 


Milan with plenty and with wealth o en 
And num'rous ſtreets and cleanly dwellings ſhows: 
"The people, bleſs' d with nature's happy Wan . 
Atte A oqtenr and chearful in diſcourte; . 85 
A cirevs and a theatre invites 
Th untuly mob, to races and to fights ; | : 


F 
5 


And here the marble ſtatues breathe i rows: 


i ionen cotfecrated building: * e iq 
And the whole town redoul walls embrace.” # 
Here ious baths, and palaces are ſeen, © = 4 
And; ntermingled dem temples riſe between 2 
ere circling colonidts the ground incloſe, 42 ny 


Profuſely grand,” the Happy town appeatv, "46.91 
Nor Rome itſelf, her beauteous . g 


rio Milan, * dee over 2 N beautiful 
-H 


lians j 
| 955 hey wete not wittivar their utility 


ed | for the ue of man: arid yet 


the great difference that there: is in N 1 | 


e Italians, and the vivacity of le is 


Ilvius has deſcribed thetn. 
Ilsardens in Italy worth taking 
1 c in this particular, f 


| coufftry to-Biekizii:andj?by a Cn, 
iofoOuniey and — 0 

ning out at the other end, loſes itſalſi ir ahe river Po, 

— re ee ob all cha r vers in this, 

oünt en nn n en 
n of Bteſtio havetheiriacreſs; 

to ine ſenate ef Venice. and have aquickeriredreſs of: | 

grievances than _ inhabitants of any other parts oft 

mi their deminiens. have and 


always a mild 
dent governor, 3 moro happilyatikn their. | 


fellow ſabjects“ For, as they were onee'a portof the 


1 


Milatteſe, and are now on their frontiers the Vene 
tians dare not bra ate them, leſtrhey thovld: revolt. 
They are forced;® from theſe: motives, to treat them 
win more indulgente than the Spaniards do their 


; Lis, — er- man have 0 bemftation te % 


75 > bat: 

en er bor /in Lon wettes burttheſs ar 40 

fo well known, hat- they" need not a particular de- 

(ns oe Amal day's: journey more — <p us nel 
here we ſaw in our way, the! 

fe was fo roughtwithitsmpeſts'where we paſſed by it 7 

8 Nr ny nobis defeription 


gr "LY had} by. 3 forms, Berens tapes, | 
|. Confus'd with working ſand Waves 5 Fu 
Rough and tumultyous ke fea is 5 


There is fomething' very noble in the Wenne "Y 
Vere k mary "of it ate now fallen to 19 
Mags The lower ſeats” are almboſt ſunk 2 . = 
earth, Jthough' it us formetiy high enough = 
41 5 People ſee che en bs and — N 15 
If; "Thar" theſe” combats" confifted” of a "mixrure+ == | 
arifor, * eatinor be” doubted; ent oh in thoſe Bat 
| t is, wn- Hs 7 
doubtedly,” barbarotis to torment art animal, hich, 1 | 
however feroei6ue; Was in foine ſenſe or other created | 4 6 of * 
lord L has j | 

obſerved,” tat Us the bog. 2 eln into di 

nar irit of the e — 2 
| a by Moe Tr Why Juſt the Gt 
Romans; fo hotrid 48 tik'e engagements ms 2 
Rmblated wy outh"on to exerciſe, and detached 
them e e effeminate proves, Which, in me 

few bir empire. : 


4 5 5 has finely deſcribed theſe ons in wende 
to the following import: 


80 ee eee ee, 
That baniſh'd from the hills and buſhy brakes, q 
His old hereditary haunts forſakes:: \. 1 + + 
Condemn'd, the eruel indbieto-debehe, - . 
His keeper goads him to the fight. . 
Bent on his knees, the ſavage glares 1 785 
1; Sear'd with-the nN crowd's promiſcuous ſound, | 
hen rearing on his inder e ee Os: E 
And the vaſt hiſſing multitude inn, 5 


Thee are ſeveral other alas p wech 8 
Work the principal is the ruin of a triumphal arc "oh 
HereQed i in 1 Nres of Flaminius, where 8 5 ſees 0 
|doric pillars, without any pedeſtal or baſis,, 5 
'T have not yet een 3 
notice of; for the 
much ſhort of the 


It mull, . be ad, to the honour of the A 55 . 


4 


„ 


— 


by 1 55 N x $ v4 5 


F 


5 


_ 


NS ns So 


I Halians, that the French took from them the feſt 


plans of their gardens, .'as well as of their water- 
works; ſo that their ſurpaſſing them at preſent is to 
be attributed ratlier to the greatneſs of their riches, 
[than the Secs, of their raſte.. I ſaw.theterrace- - 

garden of erona, but it did not ſeem to have an 
thing curious in it. The walks are büt badly laid out; 
the proſpect is delightful. _ 

Among the churches, that of St. George is the 
handſomeſt. Its chief ornament is the martyrdom 
of that faint, done by Paul Veronefe ; and there are 
hay other Paintings in the town, done by the ſame 
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RAVE eve 1 * 


5 hand. A ſtranger is always, er 
Lueiuss pains — buried in ace by 2 NT 
| hurch' & monument, er pu to 
e oß theit 1 The inſerip- 
von border on blaiphettry, for it. cortupares him to 
bis Maker. A 
8 we generally more wild and 
extravagant th es enk 8 becnuſe the 
ts in byperbo ſerve to 
E rope 8 they ate 99 what the =_ Romans wers 
had that: 23 deliberation that ſhould ys 
8 5 e of ſenſe and underſtanding: (i 
From 23 to Padua we travelled over 4 very 
peautifal country. It is planted ich with'rows of 
white mulberry-trees, + that furniſi food for great 
ces ae og of leaves, as the 
and poultry conſume it. trees 
— — ſerve at the ſame time as ſo many ſtays for 
their vines, which hang all along like garlands from 
nee to tree. | Between the ſeveral ranges lie fields of 
corn, which, in theſe warm countries, ripen much 


The Italian 


better amo * ſhades; than if it were 
expoſed to n fan. is was one 3 
the ens this coun Barge og har . 

ö tremely ve cel ar 
0 "= 7 war, Ar gr have made miſerable 


the 
hayock 22 TEE _ it is not here as 


ham Anton, who lived 
eat faint to 
lies buried 


* 


917 
— * fe Vie xt creatures; nevettheleſs the 
. neſs of ni = DTT our in you 
— e r 9 Bor! 
wi ing you are iy other rated under the nas 
of 4 b of a middle nature betten = 


ſoned in the deep abyſi of 
on gore you are töſt Among 'billowy; 
thrown 


7 deaf to to bearih = 
dumb to ſpecch, and * * 5 


Notwithſtanding, 1 fay, theſe natural Sian 
tages, the divine greatheſs s itſelf” to'ybu after 4 


very won manner. In ou afe ſeeh the mi 
— yitery of an 2 net : the Holy feri 4 
noche always made-uſe PP "the types and ff 
of ſome profound ſacramen 
Do you think, e a7 ; the en er 


ſent that God Almighty made io man was of o, 
O ye fiſhes ? Do you ehink; that withbar's * 
among all creatures and animals which were appointed 
for ſacrifices, on only were Oe filhes, 
do you think was nothing meant by our Saviour 
Chrift, that, next to the lamb, he took fo 
much pleafure in the food of you? O ye fiſhes, do 
you think it was mere chance, that When the 
mer of the wo was to pay a tribute 16'Cofar, 
he thought fit to find it in the mouth of 4 fiſt?” Theſe 
are all of them ſo many myſteries and facrattients; 
that 2 in a more peculiar mec tothe 
our Creator, 


— 


E e my beloved fiſh, that) ov have 
received being, life, motion, and ſeriſe * it is he that 
has given you, in 

clinations, the whole w 
tation. It is he that bath 


with your naturd! in- . 
. babi- { 
furniſhed it 


in the church, tas; is. FR rides to dug at preſent, 
though it was formerly dedicated to the blefled virgin. 


It is extremely magnificent, and very richly W 


Thate are narrow cliſts in the monument that ſtands of 


over him, where good catholics rub their beads, and 
ſmell his bones, Se hich, they, ſay, have in them a 


"natural perfume, though very like apop 


lectie balſam ; — 


and what would make onc ſulpe& they rub the marble [ſhave 


with it, it is obſerved, nn in the 
morning than at ni | 
There are abun of 
bung up by his votaries, in ſeveral parts of the church; 
ſor it is common for thoſe who are in any fignal 
danger, to implore his aid; and if they come off 
ſaſe, they a, their 1 a miracle, ſeldom 
ing to omething in 
wee an church. ile cuſtom cuſtom Ls he of 
many Roman catholic churches, and often covers the 
walls with wretched daubings, impertinent inſerip- 
tions; heads, „and arms of wax, ; with opens. 
idle offerings of the ſame nature. 
Tbey ſel at Padua/the life of St. Anth 9: which 
i read with . devotion. The moſt remarkable 
part of it is, his addreſa ta an aſſembly of ſiſhes. As 
[ah audience and ſermon are both v 
I will ſet down the whole paſſage at 
When the heretics would not 
ing, he betook himſelf to the ſea 
river Marecchia diſembogues itſelf into ths Adriatic. 
He here called the fiſh ether in the name of God, 
that they might hear his toly word. The fiſh came 
ſwimming towards him in rk vaſt ſhoals, both 
from the ſea and from the river, that the ſurface of the 
water They quite 3 with their multitudes. 
uic ed themſelves 
their e e on.» '» a V 
tion, and like fo many rati creatures, 
themſelves before him, to hear the word of God. 
St. Anthony was fo ſtruck with the miraculous obe- 
dience and ſubmiffion of theſe poor animals, that he 
found a ſecret ſweetneſs diſtilling upon his foul, and 
at laft addreſſed them in the following words: 
Although the infinite power and providence of 
God, my dearly beloved diſcovers itſelf in all 
the works of his creation; in the heavens, in the ſan, 


length. 
his 
ts, where the 


pictures and inſcriptions | 


thereof 


ery-extraordinary, [| of 


[|the 


in 170 moon, in the ftars 
Wan, No. 78. 


„The code of winter, andthe beats 8 1 
are equally ineapab moleſting ou. A ſerene'or a 5 
clouded are indifferent to you' let the e | 
abound with' fruits, or be-curſed with 
no influence on our welfare ; ; 


and thunder, hi 
of ſummer; in the fruits 


or in 
— = 
winter; you are not ſolicitous about hours or 
years, the variablenes of the weather, or 

of ſeaſons. | 

In what dreadful majeſty, 9 
power, in what amazing providence, did God Al- 
mighty diſti h you among all the f of the 
creatures that in the univerſal deluge ! Von 
cnly wor inci of th mite rat had wats 
the whole world. 
| w, as T have already told you, 

ou with gratitude and praiſe towards 

2 that has done ſuch things for 

1 


months or 


your 
ſort of reverence: bow pro roger at his. 
ſome ſhew of gratitude according to the 
Capacities ; expreſs. your thoughts in the moſt be 
ing manner that you are able, and be not 


, in tlus lower NY nn ry Rn Ter, 


| 12 B 


Re reflux of the ſea, or t 


* PEEL 
* , 


{ endowed 

profound. humility, and. de qr 

78 iy, yotion, a 
3 ies up and down with a kind of f 

proving what had been ſaid by the bleſſed father. St. 

| FT , The ſegend adde, that after many here 

- ticks, w o were preſent at the miracle, had been con- 

| Hoa e Fe ee 


0 
e whe, .ceady, this f. ſormpny, —— 
that. it (waa. 3 dome ong.0 the -monks, 


" The eaſ bo nt 2 TBD S, is bed 

| 20 = the aid tnetbar wha uſed, upon their reco- 

very, to male an . in Wood, metal, or clay, 

-- the pw that LH been afllifted with the — 
to the deity: whom. they ima 8 

Seen 4 believe, every Th of. xj human body 

zured 4 in iron ot clay, er ee it dliltanent tines, 

made;on occaſion. N | 

of St. Juſtin) 


; hor deſigned 
e moſt handſome; Jaminous, difincum 


y artiſts, the 1 piece of architecture in Italy. 
Se — 3 Jos > get ores 
One nas, on e ol ( 
ef the-others.. Ihe martyrdom of St. 


| over the altar, and was painted by. Paul 

eroneſe. In the great hall of Padua is a ſtone, on 
which every ho fwears he is not worth five 
Nr ing t. with his bare buttodks, one hour 


de and then he is diſcharged. 

be uhiverfity of dur n much. mers egen 
was fornierly;” auth it is not yet ſafe walking the 
det after midnight. There is, in this city, à ma- 
ory;of.cleth; which has brought in vety great 
revenues to. the . republic. At preſent, the ſh 


Venetian, e 


The 2 aden i. chaos ſet down by the 257 


Antenor, froth the midſt of Gtecian hoſts, 
Soul pale ſecure, and pierce the Myrian coaſts; 
Where rolhng'down'the ſteep, Tinnaxes raves, 
And throv 1 channels diſembogues his wayes : {4 
At length he founded Padua's happy feat, 
And 55 tis Trojans a feclite rettet: 
This Te are arms; and there renew ke 


2 


than 


we engroſſed moſt of the, Venetian trade, and few of | 
year any cloaths but _ they 


EN 
tertaining to a traveller. It loo 


9 


„ in e by ing 


lr, that many think the great 


ja 


„ML 


. 


2 iS) THROUGH ITALY. = 8 
not fortified the liule 


For this: reaſon, they have 
ins, me at-the entratichs: to / the 

1 otherwiſe, very 
paſſos that lead to to the . * — 
could an fleet; with bomb 


beſt advan 


Adriatic; -. 
veſſels,. hope to 


confiderable nu 


of. and memof war, 
to put to ſen on 4 eee due 


ning. If we.c 


and-that n he taken up in the midſt of their very 
Kreots, e few other 


has ſeveral navigable-rivers, that run up into the body 


Hot to mention 
hde of the Adriatic. 


for. many reaſons. 


think it beneath _ ww to have any. 
with trade. | 

-Fromtheſs! ene ee, the: 3 
moſt of the public affairs, and; whenever: 
they can buy the nobility ? that is, the 
titles, and then they leave off trade. ormerly, they 
engroſſed to themſelves the hole manufacture of fil 
glaſs; and rich cloth.; but nom they ate excelled by ſe- 
veral- countries in Europe. 
laws and cuſtoms,” to their grea 


dient, as different junttures and emergencies. 
be ſtate is, at preſent, very ſenfible of this 
in their trade, and, as a noble 


method to redreſs it; 
port a for, they look with an evil 


I which draws to it moſt of the veſſels bound for Tealy, : 


Ther have hitherto been ſo hs ro in this p 
amal influence in their councils. 


% 22 
* * 
n 


Aua wess in quiet fie— 


2 3 


in che common ſerry- boat, which. brought me, 
in a, day's time t Venice. This celebrated city has 
been often, deſcribed, but never to any fatisſadtion : 
I ſhall, 1 be n little particular concerning it. 
| 4 car ok great care to inform- myſelf of every 
n to it; to conſider its origin from 
curity,: mts progreſs o 
ſlate; its conqueſts in the i 
n military force; the nature of its government, whe- 
ther civil or eccleſiaſtical, the ſlate of its ſenate, its 
er as 4 political Nate, the weight it bears in the 
— of power between: the contending parties the 
power of tie inquiſition in that ;; ita influence 
on the manners of the People, and All the other pugti- 
_cularcircumſtances; 


The tit ot 3 aa e en 


any part of the; Terra Firma; nor are the: ſballows [| 


that lie acroſs it ever frozen hard enough to bring over 


ide; the conſtant flux and 
natural mildneſs of the cli- 
the ice from ing to any thickneſs, 
ollanders want, when 


an army from che 


mate, 
which n 


they have laid K On the 


PIT OR 


ide that is expoſed to the Adriatic; the entrance is ſo 


difficult 0 hit, that they have marked it out with fe-| 


veral flakes, driven into the ground, which: 
| 97 fail to aut 8 | 


1deur, and its preſent 
nds. of the Archipelago, | 


lit; and Pe ee thee ave wh aled 
Ire = 


| e town- floated by a deluge; for, are _ 5 
1 ava! «where crofling it; 8 to moſt 
| either : by-tafid or by water. his is a very 
_—_ convenience to the ; for a Cote "i 
at-Venice,. with two oars, is as e 
and fix in another country; befid at, it makes all 
ſorts of ca "extremely cheap: | 
The- ſtreets-are, for the moſt part „ pered with | 


brick, or free-ſione, and always A1 very neat; for - 


inn 


not ſo 4 as a- chair, 
through them. 


be a great inconveniency to any 
ple are leſs ſober chan in Venice. 


ne would, in 


Venetians, who are in a moiſt air and a moderate 
climate, and have no ſuch diverſion as hunting, fowl- 
ing, walking, ridi cn ſuch-like e, 2 


* gp out | 

ut, as the nobles; = not to "Sai; 6 mc 
with ſtrangers, they are not in 3 of learning 
Jof one an- 
other, 
ered ering; 


In the — e the — is not always 


| than in: any other place in Europe 
pleory than in; any- other 


Their rooms are generally hung with gilt leather, 


command all che 
r 3 a place that has always in — | 


therefore, ſuppoſe them blocked: up on all fides bys 

i power too firong for them, both hy ſea ot land, 5 
wouldibe able to defend: themſelves againſt every thiog 

but famine;; and this would not be a little . 

by the ie of fiſh/their ſeas abound with, 


places can boaſt 
This city ſtands very convenient for commerce. It ; 


mo Ital by which the | man 0 
99 


ove opportunities of oing to the Levant, and each 
But; notwithſtanding theſe con · 
veniencies, their trade is far from 1 in a flouriſh · 
condition, he duties ars 
great Mat are laid on merchandizes, and their nobles 


can — 2 


They are tenacious — 5 


RPGs: whereas a 
trading nation muſi be ill for I os | 


enetian, who is till a 
merchant; told me, they will ſpeedily find out ſome - 
ly. by coma. it a free 


's gold Ras * nor 1 — 


Venice has ſeveral things in it that are not to bo 
| found in other cities, ſo that no lace can be more en- 
at a diſtance, like 


here is an innumerable multitude 
of very handſome bridges, each of one imgle arch, 
and without any fence on either Aer Which would . 
; where the peo- 


wonder that drinking is ſo little in vogue among | the 1 


ben kind of | 


rich, except their pictures, which they have in realer 
W 
ers of the N Tebook .. 


* on ne rin 


2 ' 
"3 
. 
2 
A 0 
: 
2 
5 
by 
5 


— 
- 


rubbed Wi Idred nobles in ie, bu 1 
„ dee not aboy hundred, notwithſtanding the adddi- 
- | awitig to; ſeion of many new families. It is very fange that, 


e with this addition, they are not able to keep up their - 

. — irſelf too viſibly in ſome of their beſt paintings. © antient number, confi efirig that the Soil | yr . 

Though the Venctians ate extremely jealous of any 
'* great me t or fame'in a living member of their com- 
 monwelth, they never fail of giving a” mary his due fury, and to the celibacy © 


' his ambition. For this reaſon, though there ate a} _—_ away eager” Ar 


eir cf 


mit of viſits from perſons under the degret of princes. . 
| | Thecarhivalof Venice is every where talked of; the 
- tions for war. That part of it where arms are laid grand diverſion of the place at that tima, as well a on 


other occaſions, is maſking... The Venctians, ho are 
naturally grave, love to give into the: follies and en- 
grown uſeleſs. * There ſeems to be as+ many ſuits of tertainments of ſuch ſeaſons; . when diſguiſed-im a ſulſe 
armour as there are guns: the fwords ute old fa- |perſonage. They are, indeed, under a neraſſity of 

| ſhioned and 5 and the fire-arms' are fitted finding out diverſions. that may agree with the nature 

with locks of little” convenience, im compariſon of of the place, and may make ſome amends ſor the loſs 
thoſe that are now in uſeemPe. lllof ſeveral ures that may be met with on the con- 

: The Venetians pretend they-conld, in caſe of ne- tinent. Theſe diſguiſes give occaſion to-abundance-of 

*. ceſſity, fit oat thre tip of war, with one hundred love adventures, for there is ſomething more: in- 
xallies;; but I could not conceive how they could man I triguing in the amours of Venice than in that of other 

z flect of half the number. It was certainly a mighty countries; and I queſtion not, but the ſecret hiſtory 

error in this tate, ee male de many conqueſts on the ||of carnival would make 4 collePtion of yery diverting, 

Tetra ere ee only ſeryed to raiſe the jca- nor. 

louſy of the Chtiſtian princes, and, about three hun-] Operas are another grand entertainment at this ſea- 
dred years ago, had like to have ended in their utter || ſon, and the poetry is generally as bad as the mufick 
extirpation ; whereas, had they applied themſelves || is good. The ſubjects are frequently taken from ſome” 

with the ſame 1 0 and induſtry; to the increaſe of | paſſages in the elaſfical authors, uhich loo ridicu- 
tdeir ſtrength by ſea, they might, perhaps, have naw [{lous or ; for who can endure to hear one of the 

had all the iſlands in the Archipelago in their hands; old hardy Romans ſqueaking through the mouth of a 
and conſequently the greateſt fleet, and the moſt ſea- ||cunuch, eſpecially as they may chuſe a-ſubje& out of 

men of any ſtate in Europe. Befides that, this would ||courts, were eunuchs are kept. | 1 


Have given no jealouſy. to inet? err a neigh- The operas that were moſtly in vogue at Venice, = | 


bours, Who would have enjoyed their own dominions || while 1 was there, were huilt on Cæſar and Scipio, as : 
in peace, and would have been very well contented to [| rivals for Cato's daughter. The daughter gives the a 
have ſeen fo ſtrong a bulwark againft all the forces preference to Cæſar, which is the occafion- of CA, ese 3 
and invaſions of the Turks, as. death. Before he kills himfelf, he wöühdrawe into | 
| „ This republic has been much more powerful than it [| his library, and after a ſhort foliloquy, he ſtrikes him - 5 
zs at preſent, and it is not Rkely to fiſe to its former] ſelf. with the dagger he holds in his hand; but being 


greatneſs. It is not impoffible bur that ſame political interrupted by one of his friends, be ſtabs him for his 
countries may Gm of all their cc ts; || pains, and by the violence of the blow breaks the . . 

for all they have on the continent might be taken in I ger on one of his ribs, ſo that he is forced. to diſpaten 
one ſummer, their fortifications being poor wretehed himſelf by tearing up his firſt wound. This laſt cir- 


: . Il cumſtance puts me in mind of 3 contrivance in the 
"On the other fide, the Venetians are in continual II opera of Se. Auge, that was. el at the plac | 
apprehenſions from the Turks, who will certainly en- II tim. | Eo Bate HEE. | 
deavour at the recovery of the Morea, as ſoon as they] The king of the play endeavours at a 7 but dis _ 
haye recruited a little of their antient ſtrength. They porr being reſolved to ſave the honour of his heroine, | 
- are now very ſenſible that they opght to have puſhed [| has fo ordered it, that the King always acts with a great , 
their conqueſts on the other fide of the Adriatic, into [cafe knife ſtuck in bis girdle, which the lady ſnatches- 
Albania, for then their territories would have lain to- from him in the ſtruggle, and fs defends herſelf. The 
ther, and have been nearer che fountain head, tb g at Venice are more lewd than ig any other. 
have received ſuccours on occafion. | But the Vene- [Feountry, for their por have no notion of common 
dans are bound by articles to reſign into the hands off decench, much lefs of geptility, There is no pat 
the emperor whatever dominions they conquer from Igeneraſiy ſo wretched, .as that of the fine gentleman, . at 
. the Turks. : IN © Theſpecially when be converſes with his miſtreſs, for hen 
The noble Venetians think themſelves equal, at] the whole dialogue is a mixture of pedantry and ro- 


leaſt, to the electors of the empire; and but one de-[hmance. A read Lge or 
gree below Kings; for which reaſon, they feldom tra-] On Holy Thuxſday, among the ſeveral ſhews that 
vel into foreign countries, where they muſt undergo [fare exhibited, here I ſaw one add enough, and is in all 
the mortification of being treated like private gentle-¶ teſpects particular to the Venetians. There is a ſet of 
men. Yet it is obſervable in them, that they dif-[{attfts, who, by the help of ſeyeral pokes which they 
charge themſelves with a great deal of dexterity in lay acroſs each others ſhoulders, build themſelves ng 
ſuch emhaffies and treaties as they undertake for the into a kind of pyramid, ſo that one ſees a pile of men 
lic; for their whole lives are employed in intrigues ¶ in the air of four grfiye rews rifing one above another. 


Pf ſtate, and they frequently give themſelves the air [| The weight is ſo equally diſtributed, that every —_— 
$ i 2 : * f A . 
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e Fe uild the breathing fabric to the ſkies ; 


: eee. uninſlav'd and free: 
„chas d away, =. 


catches him at the e To the ſame manner, the 
Whole building falls to pieces. I haye been the more | 


particular on. this, becauſe it explains the following 


inventors of this trick. e 
e e : 


A fprightly youth above the topmoſt row. 
1 tall pyramid, and crowns the ſhow. 


Tt is well known that Venice is of a modern | 
__ date, with the time of Claudius; but for all | 
chat his ous city has been celebrated by many of | 
"the modern poets, among whom was Sannazarius. 


| Venetia ſtands with endleſs beauties crown'd, | 
And as a world within herſelf is found; 
Hail, queen of Italy l for to come, 
The mighty rival of immortal Rome! ' 
Nations and frneare in thy ireets enel's, - 


Auſonia's brighteſt ornament! by thee 


: Tho ns — with a purer 

Our weſtern world, and doubly gs the day. 
Thou too ſhate fall by time, or barbarous foes, : 
Whoſe circling walls the ſeven fam'd hills incloſe; 

And ſhow whoſe rival towers invade the ſkies, 


Rt xn nid ang yon 


i At Venice, I took a barge for Ferrars, and 1 in my 


way thither ſaw ſeveral mouths of the Po, by which it 


es itſelf into the Adriatic. It is certain this 1s 


an amazing ſ 


The Po, that ruſhing with e ey Wn | 
- O'erſets whole woods in its tumultuous courſe; 
And rifing from Heſperius wat'ry veins, 


The Po, as fings the fable, firſt convey'd, 
Its wand'ring current through a poplar ſhade : - 
Toe young Phaeton miſtook his way,” 


and confounded in the blaze of day, _ 


This river with ſurviving ſtreams ſupply d, 
When all the reſt of the whole earth were dry'd; 
And nature's life lay ready toexpire, 


Quench'd the dire flame that ſetthe worldon fire. | 
From Venice to Ancona, the tide comes in very 


ſenſibly at its ſtated periods; but runs more or leſs in 


Re Fern as it advances near the head of the gu 
on errara, I met with nothing extraordinary 6 ov 


n ig but extremely thin —_— people. It 
Sen like a fortification run- 
_ round it, but ſo large, that it requires more ſol⸗ 
diets to defend it than the pope has in his whole do- 


_ minions. The ſtreets are as beautiful as any I have 


ever ſeen in their length, breadth, and regularity. The 
Benedictines have the fineſt convent in the place. 

I came down a branch of the Po, as far as Alberts, 
within ten miles of Ravenna. All this ſpace lies mi- 
ſerably uninhabited till you come near Ravenna, where 
the ſoil is made extremely fruitful, and ſhows' what 
moſt of the reſt might be, . 

manage it to the beſt advantage. It is now o 


floated by the ſea, that was within four. miles of it. 
Ln in the leaſt doubt it when I faw Ra- 


. . what } 
Martial ſays, | 1 


* 


Ravens ben u bung c u 
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3 3 TRAVELS THROUGH 1141 v. 
able 


A Claudius, which ſhows the Venetians are | 
IM | 


1 
N 8 


Sn 


— — 
— 


_ exapti 
one of the m . d runs with | 


of it, 5 


nd io at St Tn as eee. 


Ell Enbataber th the Bad. Wei cars divide, 
Wich heavy ſtrokes, the thick unwieldy tide. 55 Cy 
Accordingly, the old geographers” repreſent it a 
fituated among marſhes and ſhallows. The place 9 8 
N abt e on a _ wih che town, and 
has pro n ſtopped 5 the great heaz 
dirt den the 1 aps 9 9 hank 
that fide of Ravenna, has been left there inſenfibly by 5 
the ſea 's diſcharging itſelf it for many — 


ground muſt have formerly been bach 9 for 


otherwiſe the town muſt have” been lid under 
Water. | Wan 
The remains of the pharos, e an 
miles from the ſea, and two from the town, have their 
foundations covered with earth for ſome yards yards, as wy 
| told me, which notwithſtanding are on a level with 
fields that lie about them, though it 1 ol 
took the advantage of a rifing ground to ſet them on. 
| This Pharo was a ſquare tower of about twelve yards in 
breadth, as appears by what is.intire; ſo that its height 
muſt have been very confiderable to have preferved's'” | 


IT 


And kings among thy citizens are told. y j{propertion. 


n that fide of the town, where the ſex is fuppoſed g 


[ſto have been formerly, there is a little church called: 


the Rotunda. At the entrance of it are two ſtones, the 
ſone with an inſcription; on it, in Gothic characters, 
that has nothing in it remarkable. The other is a 
| {quare piece of marble, that by the inſcription a 

antient, and by the ornaments about it ſhows ick to 


II bave been à little 3 of two ons 
cho were ſhipwrecke od, perhaps a h6 — 4 
| their monument any e, . and a half 
{that tells their numes, 9 art, in not 
legible, the reſt in Engliſh runs thus | 
Both with the ſame indulgent maſter fr bleſs Lo 5 | 
On the ſame day their liberty 6. 5 
A ſhi Samoa Boar Fd be 


And their common ta- their e a. 


oy plore, 
tt There is a n e Bd ts that we loſe by: 


"Tho alot] and of ll bis ence ning drains. y not knowing the circumſtances of their ſtory. As it 


4 


is ſaid, they were both made free in one day, fo 0 
ſeems they had been favourite ſlaves, Tabs Kat niet 
2 their manumiflion, but Fong Peet 
advanced to high honours. This practice was 
common. enough among the Romans, but it is need 


Teſs to inſiſt on it here. 


There ftood on the outhide of this little cupola 2 
3 W ay the ſtatues of the 2 
apo ut were all broken to pieces during the 
war, by the ſtroke of one cannon ball , 

It was perhaps the ſame blow that made the flaw in 
the cupola, 44 55 the inhabitants ſay it was occa-. 
fioned by thunder and lightning, at the fame time 
that one of their Gothic princes. was killed; who had 
taken ſhelter under it's 1 5 been foretold what 
kind of death he was to die. by alked a prieſt who 

ed to be i in the church at the time, what was 
the name of this Gothic pri pr nce, who, after a little hefi-. 
tation, told 12 that he believed his name was Julius | 
Ceſar, _ This ſhews how ignorant the. Italian clergy 
are of hiſtory 

There is a a convent at Theatines, where they ſhew 
2 little window in. the. church; through which they 
ſay the Holy Ghoſt entered in the 959 2 of a dove, 
| ſettled on 2 of the candidates for the iſhoprick. The 


| dove is repreſented in the window, and in ſeveral pieces 
ſides of che road very marſby, and generally overgrown. 
with ruſhes, which made me believe it had been once 


of ſculpture, in different parts of the church. | 
I ſhould not think it indeed impoffible for a pigeon 


1 | e 


ſto fly in accidentally 0 the roof, where they ſtill 
keep the hole open, 3 its fluttering over a parti-, | 
| (cular place, to give ſo ſuper itious an afſembly occaſion. 
Jof favouring a competitor, eſpecially if he had many . 


- .- [friends among the eſectors, that would make a politic, 
uſe of ſuch an accident. But they pretend * mi · 
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2 high pillar, is ſet the ſtatue of the Bleſſed Virgin; 
arrayed like 2 queen, with a ſceptre in her hand, and a 


| crown upon her head, for having delivered the town 


from a' raging peſtilence. The cuſtom of crowning 


the Bleſſed Virgin is in ſo much vogue among the 
Italians, that one often ſees in their chambers a little 
tinſel crown, or perhaps a circle of ſtars glued to the 


canvas, over the head of the figure, which frequently 
ſpoils a good painting. TOP rent port al 

In the convents of the Benedictines, Leer tires 
cheſts of | marble, with no inſcriptions on them, that 
I could find; though they are ſaid to contain the aſhes 


ol ſeveral of the Roman emperors. N 


From Ravenna I came to Rimini, having paſſed 


wrote the following lines - 


he Rubicon by the way. This river is not ſo very 
eee 2 it has been repreſented; and it was 


| ſwelled by the melting of the ſnow, when Cæſar 


d it with his legions, to put a final period to che 


commonwealth of the Romans. 


Lucan was well acquainted with this, when he 


1 


o 


* White fommner laſts, the ftreams of Rubicon, ©” 
Prom their ſpent courſe, in à mall current run: 


Hid in the winding vales, they gently glide, © 
And Italy from neighbouring Gauls divide 


But now with winter ſtorms increas'd, they roſe, | 
By wat'ry moors produc'd, and Alpine ſnows, 
bat melting on the hoary mountains a 
And in warm eaſtern winds difloly 6 away. ons eminent for their piety. and devotion. 15 
The beſt of their churches. is dedicated to the ſaint 
whoſe name the republic bears, and where his aſhes 


_ Auguſtus and Tiberius, for the inſcription- is ſtill 


kgible. There is a triumphal arch, | raiſed; by the 


emperor Auguſtus, which makes a noble gate to the 


town; though much of it has been ruined. There 


is likewiſe an amphitheatre, and the ſuggeſtum on 
which it is ſaid Cæſar ſtood when he ranged his 
army, after having paſſed the Rubicon. I muſt con- 


feſs, that L can by no means look upon this laſt as 


authentic. It is built of hen ſtone, like the pedeſ- 
tal of a pillar, but ſomething higher than ordinary, 
and is cut juſt broad enough for one man to ſtand 


on. On the contrary, the antient ſuggeſtums, as I 


have often obſerved on medals, as well as on Con- 
ſtantine's arch; are made of wood, like a ſtage; fot 


the heads of the nails are ſometimes repreſented, that 
are ſuppoſed. to have faſtened the boards together. 
We often ſaw on them the emperor, and two or three 


| 2 officers, ſometimes fitting, and ſometimes 


ding, as they made er „ or diſtributed fa - 
oldiers. 


yours. and words to the jers. They were, pro- 


bably, always in readineſs, and catried among the 
baggage of the army; whereas this at Rimini muſt 
| have been built on the ſpot, and required ſome time 
do finiſh it. I ER 

At twelve miles diſtance from Rimini ſtands the 
little republic of St. Marino, which I could not for- 
bear visiting, though it lay out of my way. I ſhall] 
here give a particular deſeription of it; | becauſe it has 


never been done by any one elſe. One may at leaſt 


roſe out of obſcurity. 


The town and -republic of St. Marino ſtands on 
the top of a very high and craggy mountain. It is 


generally hid among the clouds, and lay under ſnow 
when I ſaw it, though it was cleat and warm weather 


huge ciſterns and reſervoirs of rain and ſnow- water. 


f * 


The wine from the grapes on the ſides of the moun- 


ins is extraordinary good, and, I think, much better 
r „ 


made him a preſent of the mountain, to diſpoſe of 16 ä 


; 


| have the pleaſure of ſeeing in it ſomething +more | 
fingular than is to be found in great governments. 
and canceive from it an idea of virtue, when ſhe firſt 


I 


11 


—— 


ſeyer, is ſtilli called together in caſes. of extraordinary 


in all the country round about it. There is not-a| 
 fpring or fountain I could hear of in the whole do- 
minions, but they are always well provided with 


n 


TRANELS ·ð . - gay 
The ſtatue of Alexander he ſeventh ſtands in the than — met with on the cold ſide of the Appes 

large {quare of the town. It is caſt in braſs, and has Hines. This puts me in mind of their cellars, hien 
the figure that popes are repreſented in, with an arm || have, moſt of them, a natural advantage. that retiders _ 

| extended; blefling the people; In another ſquare; on || them extremely cool in the hotteſt ſeaſons; for they 


have generally in the ſides of them deep holes that 
run into the hollow of the hills, from whence there 
generally iſſues a kind of breathing vapours, fo very 


chilling in the ſummer time, that a man can ſcarce 
ſuffer his hand in the wind of it. ar: Of 
The mountain, and a | few ſcattered hillocks that 


lie at the bottom of it, is the whole circuit of theſt 
dominions. They have what they call three caſties, 
three convents, and five churches; and reckon about 
five thouſand ſouls in the country. The inhabitants, 
fas well as the hiftorians who mention this little re- 


public, give the following account of its origin. 
St. Marino; the founder of it, was a; Dalmatian; 


and, by trade, a maſon. He was employed above 


thirteen hundred years ago in the reparation of Ri- 


to this ſolitary. mountain, as finding it very proper 


for the life of a hermit, where he lived in the greateſt 


auſterity, of à religious life. He had not been long 


here before he wrought a very ſignal miracle, which, 
joined with his extraordinary fanctity, gained him 


ſo great an eſtem, that the princeſs of the country 


at his .own diſeretion. His reputation quickly peo- 
pled it, and gave riſe to the republic that is called 
after his name: ſo that the common wealth of St. 


Il Rome; the one having been at 
robbers and murderers, and the other a reſort of pet - 


© Rimini/has nothing modern to treat of, but it has 


—: Po ae and {na 117 | 
There is a marble bridge of five arches; built by 


Marino may boaſt of à nobler * * 4 
aA aſylum for 


are ſaid to be depoſited. His ſtatue ſtands over the 
bigh altar, with the figure of à mountain in its 


the arms of the commonwealth. They attribute to 


his protection the long duration of their ſtate, and 
look. upon him as the greateſt ſaint, next to the - 


Bleſſed Virgin. 


I ſaw in their ſtatute- books, 2 law againſt ſuch 22 | 
ſpeak diſreſpectfully of him, ho are to be. puniſhed 
in the ſame manner as thoſe who are guilty of blaſ- 


"Ties little republic has exiſted. upwards of thir- 
teen hundred years, while. all the other ſtates have 
frequently changed their maſters, and forms of go- 
vernment. Their whole hiſtory is compriſed in two 
volumes, which they made a preſent of to a neigh- 
bouring prince, during a war that took place between 
Ne and the popes; . In the year 1100 they bought 
a caſtle in the neighbourhood, as they did in the 


monwealth are the ſame in both of the inſtruments, 
though drawn up at ſeventy years diſtance from each 


other: nor can there be any miſtake in the date, 


in their proper order, | This ſerves to ſhew that 
there can be no 
ture of the ſingularity, as it has been repreſented. 


The ſovereign power of the republic was . 


unjuſtly in what they call arengo, a great council, 
in which every houſe had its repreſentative : but be- 


ſtateſmen, they devolved their whole authority into 
the hands of the council of ſixty. I he arengo, how- 
neceſſity; and, after a due {ummons, if auy member 
abſents himſelf, be is to pay a fine of about a penny 


in Engliſh money. 


In the ordinary adminiſtration of juſtice, the. copn- 


eil of ſixty, as ĩt is called, though they ſeldom. amount 
to above forty, have the whole power in their hands. 


They decide all by hallotting. are not admitted till | 


D a a abs Poo Reama Agr 
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* 
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mini, and after he had finiſhed this work, retired + 


hand, crowned with three caſtles, which have likewiſe 


year 1170. The papers containing the conditions are 
preſerved in the archives of the republic, where it is 
very remarkable, the name of the agent for the-com- 


deception, notwithſtanding. the na- 


cauſe: they found too many in ſuch a multitude of 
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Ae eee Thus far hey with 
the great council of Venice; but their pow r is much 


more extended, for no ſentence can ſtand „that 
is not confirmed: by two-thirds of the countil: and 
chat no ſon can be admitted: during: the life of his 


father, nor tuo to be in it ol the ſame OC W de | 


by eleQtion. 0 
The chief e of ths acmmonwealth ann: the 
two capitaneves, who have ſuch a power as the Roman 


conſuls nad of old; but they are choſen every ſix 


months. ' I talked to ſome who had been in that office 


fix or ſeven times, though, according to that law of 
reitted for any Oo wo engey: 9 
| © | The riches in the houſes e Lionntes are amazi 


mem, it is not 
it more than twice. 
The third er is che commiſfary, who 


in all matters, Whether civil or criminal: but 3 ip 
and gold itſelf looks but poorly: among ſuch an incre- 
-1j dible-number. of precious ſtones. If the devotion of 


the many alliances, friendſhips and marriages, as 

well as the perſonal feuds and animoſities that h 

"ES eng ſo ſmall a' people, might fruſtrate 
* 


for this employ, whom they chooſe for three 
and maintain '6ut of the public ſtock. He m 
doctor of laws, and a man of known in 
is Joined in commiſſion with the other j Uges)/ _ 
as ſomewhat Hke''the recorder of London, under! 
the ford mayor, and the court of aldermen.: - 
FG bps commonwealth of Genoa was \ forced! wil 
make uſe' of a foreign judge for ſome time, whilſt} 
= r republic was N into many previnces. The 
rth man in the ſtate is the phyfician, who muſt } 
likewiſe be a firanger;-and is maintained by a public 
"oa a 8 
k and to inſpeck all drugs that are imported. 
uft be, at Ts ug 


_ 


that his ignorance or raſhneſs may not in any manner 
2 — le the commonwealth ; and that they may not 


ng” under any bad-choiee, he 1 nen ele ture 


tot hive: Mines e 
Next to the phyſician” is the &-twwolmaiiee, whof 
buſinef if is to infiru@the youth in grammar rage 


In this, nee: they are very defective, for 


having but ſmall knowledge * letters, 9 7 5 cannot — make uſe of theſe neafutes i in conſequence of 


vey much to their pupils. 


The people in this republic e e loemed very bo- the eccleſiaſtical ſtate was in danger from any enemies 
neſt, and rigorous in che execution of juſtice ;' and whatever 


they ſeem to ve more happy and-contented amongſt | 
their rocks and ſnows, than others of the Italians 
do in the pleaſanteſt vallies of the world. Nothing, 
indeed, can be a greater inſtance of the natural love 
that mahkind has for liberty, and of their averſion | 
to an „ than fuch a ſavage moun-' 


and the Campania of Rome, of 


_ lies in 9 225 ſame country, almoſt deſtitute-of 
inhabitants! All thoſe who are in the leaſt acquainted 
with natural Jaw; will readily acknowledge this; and 
the hiſtorian will find his obſervations in all telpeRts 
verified. He will attend to what was ſaid by the 
moralift, namely, Shut nature out at the Aer, 
and the will come in at the window.. 

© Leaving Rimini, we travelled through the follaws 
ing towns'to'Lofetts, viz. Peſfaro,” Fano, Senigalia, 
and r. Fans receives its name from the fane, 
or temple of Fortuße, chat ſtood in it! One and 
ſill ſes the triunipha) arch, erected there to A 
It is true, it has been much defaced by rims, but 
fill what femains is a noble piece of antiquity. | 

In each of theſe towns is à beautiful marble foun- 
rain where the waters run through little ſpouts, which 
look very refreſhing in theſe hot countries, and con- 
tribute towards cooling the air: that of Peſſaro is 
handſomely deſigned: Aniona is the moſt conſider- 
able of theſe places; and being eee 
8 looks beautiful from the ſea. + 

his town was firſt built 57 the emperor Frajan, 

in memory of which there is 2 triumphal arch erected 
3 him; ht — — , . marble — * wn 

ks very White and; fi ing ex to 
winds and alt 
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of ſtice, if one of their own number had 
tme diſtribution of it, they have always a foreigner} 

rs, 
| of Poland, and coſt her eighteen thouſand crowns. 
Some have wondered that the Turks never attack this 
treaſury, fince it lies ſo near the ſea-ſhore, and is fo 


weakly guarded. That the Turks have intended to 


x 


it, eee eee — „ 

— of the ſame materials, have con ed which SHES 
At Loretto, I enquired for the dente wh where the 
Engliſh jefuits refided ; and, on the Rair-caſe, I ſaw 
* of ſome of thoſe wry had been executed in 
ngland, on account of the gunpowder plot: what. 
ever I their crimes, the inſcriptions all pointed out 
that they died ſor their religion; and ſome of them 
are repreſented as expiring under ſuch tortures as are, 
notknown in this country.” "Thoſe who ſuffered for 
the plot in 169 are ſet by themſelves, with 1 
uck in . e 

that they were quartered. 


great, and much ſurpaſſed 


3 could — 1 | 
r idea of. — can 


d an admiſſion, 


the princes of the Roman catholic nations continues 

to increaſe in fervor, there will, in a ſew ears, 

be more riches here than in any part of the . : 
The laſt offering was made by the queen dowager 


do fo, is certain; but the Venetians keep ſuch a watch⸗ 


indeed, be an eaſy thing for a Chriſtian prince to for- | 


thirty-fite years old, a doctor of town, and then 
e faculty, and eminent for his religion and honeſty, 


[{tity-of riches lie dead and untouched, in the midft 


fra s painted with the ſame kind of device, and 
— — at the upper end of it, a crucifix, 


amiable. 


Ibraſs, with 


Gited on. | 
ration that the old Romans paid to ihe cottage of Ro- 


has given a pretty image of this 5 m 
worde to one Showing. n 


Tet vapours) mat, R 


{ful eye over all their motions, that they are afraid to 
venture too far into the Adriatic gulph. It would, 


Ipriſe it, who has ſhips always failing thither, 
cially while there is no motive for ſulpicion. 
might ſend a party on ſhore diſguiſed like 


who would ſoon fi _ an eaſy admittance 


ilgrims 
pig the 
ht cafily ſecyre- one of the gates; 
but this has never been attempted. The ballance of 
power among bern princes makes them, at all 
times, jealous of each other: and an aftivn of this na- 
would be highly reſented. | 
It is, indeed, an amazing thing to fee ſuch a quan · 


of fo Tagge ee verty and miſery as yeign on all fides of 
the p here is no doubt, however, but the pope 


any publick calamity, if he ſhould once conſider that 


If theſe riches were all turned into current 
oin, and employed in commerce, they would male | 
Ital the moſt flouriſhing country in Europe. 
Ihe outfide part of the ſtructure of the Holy dane 
as it 16 called,” is nobly deſigned, and has been exe- 
— al, maſters in Italy. The 
ſtatues of the ſybils ate very ſinely wrought, and each 
them in à different air and poſture, as are likewiſe 


thoſe of the prophets underneath. -| The roof of the 


very much eſteemed. The figure of our Saviour re- 
preſents him in the laſt agonies of death, and, among 
all che of death, has ſomething in it. voy 


The gates of the church are ſaid to be of Corinthian 
many parts e of ſcripture hiſtory engraven 

upon them. es pope's ſtatue, and the fountain 
beſide it, would make a noble ſhew in a place els 
beautiful with ſo many productions of art. The 
ſpicery, the collar and its: furniture, the great re- 
mains of the convent, with the ſtory of the Holy 
Houſe, are all too well Known to be here in- 


Whoever were the firſt inventors of this jmpoſture, 
they ſcem' to have taken the hint of it from the vene- 


mulus, which ſtood on Mount Capitol, and was re- 
paired from time to time till it felf to decay. Virgil 


5 a rock heroic 3 
. W es temple, and the e . 


ſeveral monuments of antiquity, which have ftood 


— 


15 | Rams 1. poor, and there you might behold j 
7 thatch'd with ſtraw — 


From Loreto, in my way. to. Rome, I paſſed 
ligni- 


* * 


In the laſt there is a convent of nuns, that has | 
phael. At Spoleto, the next town on the road, are 


ſeveral remains of antiquities. 


Tbe moſt remarkable of theſe is an aqueduct, of [| 


Gothic ſtructure, that conveys the water from Mount | 
St. Francis to Spoletto, which is not to be equalled. in 
its height by any in Europe. They reckon, from the 


foundation of the arch to the top of it, two hundred | 


and thirty yards. In my way from hence to Jeſmi, | 
1 faw the river called, by the antients, Clitumnus, | 
celebrated by ſo many of the poets for a 
quality in its waters, in making cattle white | 
of it. The inhabitants of that country have ſtill the 
fame opinion of it, as I found uponenquiry; and have 
a great many oxen of a whiter colour, to confirm them 
in it. It is probable this breed was firſt ſettled in the 
country, and continuing ſtill the ſame ſpecies, has 
made the inhabitants impute it to a wrong cauſe; 
thus, they may as well fanſy that their hogs turn 
black for the ſame cauſe, becauſe there ate now in 
Italy ſome of the ſame breed. 5 x 
The river Clitumnus, and Mevania, that ſtood on 
the banks of it, are famous for the heads of victims, 
with which they furniſhed all Italy. Thus in Virgil: | 


* 


T RAVE US THROUGH ITA 


which Virgil's Alecto 


e 
does not mention what would have been u feat ati 
embelliſhment to his poem. BN Vis 

It is very probable, that this is the gulph into 
went in her progreſs. to hell. 

Thus we read : i an; 1 5 5 
In midft of Italy; well known to fanie, © | + ; 


rticular | | 
t drank 


There lies a vale, Amſanches is the natmie, 
Below the lofty mounts; on either fide, 
Thick foreſts the forbidden entrance hide: 
Full in the centre of the ſacred wood. | 
An arm ariſes of the Stygian flood, © 
Which falling from on high with bellowing ſounds; 
Whirls the black waves, and rattlitig ſtones around. 
There Pluto pants for breath from out his * Te 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell!“! 
To this infernal gate the fury flies, 5 
lab'ring 
ſkies. © 


Here hides her hiſs'd head, and from th 
It was, indeed, the moſt proper place in the world 
for a fury to make her exit, after the had filled a nation 
with deſtruction and alarms. 3535 

The river Velino, after having found its way out 
from among the rocks, where it falls, runs into the 
Nera. The channel of this laſt river is white with 
rocks, and the ſurface of it, for a long ſpace, is co- 
vered with froth and bubbles, for it runs all along 
upon the firſt, and is ſtill breaking againſt the ſtones 
that oppoſe its paſſage ; ſo that for theſe reaſons, as 
well as for the mixture of ſulphur in its waters, it is 


Here flows Cſitumnus thro” the flow'ry plain; 
Whoſe waves, for triumphs after proſp Tous war, 
The victim ox, and ſnowy ſheep prepare. 


And again, we read in Juvenal: iT Bev 


A bull high fed ſhould fall the ſacrifice; _ 
_ One of Hiſpulla's huge prodigious fize: 
Not one of thoſe our neighb ring aſtures feed, _ 
But of Clitumnus' whiteſt ſacred breed; _ 
The lively tincture of whole guſhing blood _ l 
Should clearly prove the richneſs of the food: 
A neck io ſtrong, ſo large, as would command 
Ihe ſpreading blow. of ſome uncommon hand. | 


Termi is the next town on the road; and in it are 
many ages. Among theſe ruins is an old pagan altar, 
hollowed ont like a diſh at one end; but this was not 
the end on Which the furface was laid, as one may 
gueſs from the make of the feſtoon that runs round 


the altar, and is inverted: when the hollow ſtands ap- 


parent. In the fame place, among the rubbiſh of 
the theatre, lic two pillars, the one of granate and 
the other of à very beautiful marble. I went out of 
my way to ſee the famous caſcade, about three miles | 
from Fermi. ' Iv is formed by the fall of the river Ve- 
lino, which Virgil mentions in his ſeventh} book of | 
The channel of this river is very high, and is 
| ſhaded on all fides'by a green foreſt, made up of ſe- 
veral kinds of trees, that preſerve their verdureall the | 
year. The neighbouring mountains are covered with 
them, and, by. reaſon of their height, are more ex- 
poſed to the dews, and drizzling rains, than any of 


the adjacent parts. Phe river runs extremely rapid 
before its hull in ruſhes down a precipice of A — | 
dred/yards high. It throws itſelf into the hollow: of 
rock, which has, probably, been made by fuch a 
oonſtant fall of water. It is impoſſible to fee the bot - 
tom on which it breaks, by the thickneſs of the miſt 
that riſes from it, Which looks, at a diſtance, like 
clouds of fmoke aſcending from ſome vaſt furnace, 


N 


and diſtills 1 on all the places that 
he near it think, there is ſomething more aſto- 


niſhing in this caſcade than in all the water- works of 
Verſailes ; and/ cou net but wonder, when I firſt 


ing import 


I the name of Narni. I faw 


a 
EIS 


very well deſeribed by Virgil, im words to the follow- | 
The ſacred lake of Trivia froin afar, . 


The Veline fountain, and ſulphurous Nar, ! 
Shake at the baleful blaſt, the ſignal of the war. z 
From this river our next town on the road receives 
nothing remarkable here 
but Auguſtin's bridge, that ſtands half a mile from 


| the town, and is one of the ſlatelieſt ruins. in Italy. 


It has no' current, and looks as firm as if it were 


one entire ſtone. There is an arch of it unbroken; - 


the broadeſt I have ever ſeen, though by feaſon of. 
its great height, it docs not ar ſo; the middle 
one, of which there are but few remains, was ſtill 
broader. They joined together two mountains; and 
theſe, without doubt, are thoſe mentioned by Martial: 


Preſerye my better part, and fave my friend ; © ' 
So, Narni, may thy bridge for ever ftafid, 


From Narni I went to Otricoli, a 
village, that ſtands where the caſtle 
did formerly. L turned about half a mile out of 
the road to ſee the ruins of the old Qtriculum, that 
he near the banks of the Tiber. There are fill 
ſeattered pi llars and pedeſtals, large pieces of marble 
half buried in the earth, fragments of towers, ſub- 
terraneous vaults, bathing places, and the like marks 
of its anfient magnificence. kick * Bit 
Ia my way to Rome, ſeeing à high bil ſtanding 
by itt in the Campana, I did not queſtion but ix 
had a claſſio name, and, upon enquiry, found: it tao 
be mount Sorache. Phe fatigue of out crothng the 
Appenines, and of our whole journey from Loretto 
to Rome, was very agreeably reſieved hy the variety 
of ſcenes we paſſed through: indeed not to mention 
the rude proſpect of rocks, rifing one above another, 
and the deep gutters worn in the fides of them by 
torrents of rain and ſuom - water, or the long channels 
of ſand winding about their bottoms, that are ſome- 
times filled with ſo many rivers, I e 
Wie alſo ſaw, in fixdays travelling, the ſeveral ſeaſong- 
of the yeat; in their” beauty and perfection. We 
were ſometimos ſhivering on the top of a bleak moun- 


"6. -* 
* 
1 
7 


tain, and, 2 little while after, baſhing in à warm 


valley, covered with violets and almond- trees in bloſ- 


faw 1 3 L had never met with an 2 of it in 
any of the old poets, eſpecially in Claudian, who 
makes his emperor Honorius to go out of his way to 


| of oranges or into hollow apartments: 


ſoms, the bees already ſwarming over them, thougn | 


but in the month of February. Sometimes our 


road led us through huge groves of olives, gardens: 
among the 
rocks 
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1 85 not. be e to hear FAN dian's e 


. = bat ſend. white victims to almighty Rome: 


: At Napa! s lofty ſeats, _arriv'd from far, 
32 view the windings. of the hoary. Nar.;. . 


ment, and gradually mends on the eye. 


were well calculated for _ devotion uſed. in the mid- 
dle ages. 


them all. * * my going to the top, I was ſurpriſed 
to find that 


them being a fort of cone for the other; and the | 
ſtairs laying betwixt them both, by which one aſcends | 


| FFF bya learned French 
author. | 


ike. rom! * KAY E 11 8 N * 0. Ga race, een 09 dan mum 


Fock A 1 that look like ſo many na- 
tucal green-honſes, as being always ſhaded with a 


at verneey of trees aud ſhrubs, out never loſe their 


re. 
The Via Flavinia was. been lo. often. deſcribed, 
5 I need not fay much concernin it but it may 


ol it; 


- They ki Re bad Fo mes re, * 
That all the borders of the town o erf[loss 
= ſpreading round in one continued lake, 
A ſpacious hoſpitable harbour make. 0 1 
Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, EY 
- And ſhove the loaden veſſels into — r 
- Then-with a gentle ebb retire again. or I 
And render back their cargo to the main: 

So the pale moon the reſtſeſs ocean Nas. 


FS». at fy * 


N ad Ge þ Menn ny? 


oft gms 
| when, one "conkiders- what 3 of 
ace it abounded with, during the -of "the 
oman emperors, And notwit — the removal 
1} of - the Imperial ſeat, the interru tions of the barba- 
rous nations, the civil wars of the country,” with the 
hardſhips of its {overal * 
{| imagine how fo plentiful” a" foil ſhould” b me ſo 
{| miſerably unpeopled in compariſon of mtr it önce 
Was. 8 e eee 
We may reckon, by a moderate computation,more = 


4 inhabitants in the antient empire than are n he 


found i in all Italy. And if we could number up thoſe 


If [ pr ſwarms that ſettled here in chis moſt de- 
liant 


ul country, I doubt not but they would amount 


1 | ö to more than can be found at preſent in any ſinkkk 
part of Europe, of the ſame extent. This deſolation 


appears no- where greater than in the pope's territories; 


1 and yet there are ſeveral reaſons that would induce 


Drawn to and fro by ſuch ſubmiſſive tides. * __ 
Fair Fortune next, with looks ſerene and bind 

eceives em in her antient fane unſhrin'd ga 

Thus the high hills they croſs, and from below, 

- In diſtant murmurs hear Melaunes flow, 

Tinte Clytumnus found. with [peed they come, 


hen her triumphant ſons in wars ſucceed, _. 
And ſlaughter d hecatombs around em bleed, 


+ Fhro' woods and rocks impetuouſly he glides 

* hule froth, and foam the fretting ſurface TY 
nd nom the royal gueſt, all dangers paſt, | 
2 Tiber, and his nymphs, ſalute at laſt; 
he long laborious preſent time he beeds, 1 
hat to proud Rome th advancing eee e 

/ bile ſtately vaults and tow'ring piles appear, 
ſs ſhows, the world's metropolis is Near. 


ins soon as L arrived at Rome, I took a view of || 
St. Peter's, and the Rotunda, leaving the reſt till 


my retutn from Naples, when I ſhould have time 


arid leiſure enough to conſider what I ſaw. St. Peter's | 
ſeldom anſwers tlie expectation we form of it, when 


one firſt goes into it; but it enlarges itſelf every mo- 
The pro- 
portions are ſo well obſerved, that nothing appears 
more advantageous than another. It ſeems neither 
extremely hi low, or broad, becauſe all the pro- 
portions are juſt. : I 

There we fee a vaſt difference between this ſpten- 
did edifice, and ſome of the Gothic ſtructures, where 
there is not a regular proportion obſerved. It is true, 
there is in all the Gothic cathedrals ſomething that 
infpires the mind with a ſort of ſedateneſs, and they || 


Though every thing at 81 Peter's js a moſt ad- | 
mirable _ can be imagined, yet the cupola exceeds 


dome we ſee in the church is not the 
ſame that one looks upon without doors, the laſt of 


into the ball. Had there been only the outward 
dome, it would not have ſhewn itſelf to an advantage 
to thoſe that are in the church; or had there only 
been the inſide one, it would ſcarce have been ſeen 


by thoſe that are without. Had they both been one 

ſolid dome of ſo great a thickneſs, the pillars would 
have been too weak to have ſupported it. : 

After having ſurveyed 

the Rotunda, which is generally ſaid to have been 


this dome, A n 8 


the: model of it. This church is at preſent ſo much 


changed from the antient Pantheon, that ſome have 
been inclined to think it is not the ſame temple; but 


In my way e Rome to ate 1 T 


ſo remarkable as the beauty of the country, and the 
4 "amazing. thing to ſee the ** . re 


. 


of its inhabitants. It is indeed an 


one to expect to ſee theſe dominions the beſt regis 
| lated; and the moſt flouriſhing in the world. Their 


prince, the pope, is generally a man of learning, ad- 
vanced in years, and well acquainted with che world, 


and who has ſeldom any vanity to gratify at the ex- 
pence of his people. He is not incumbered with a 
wife or children; for, according to the fu 5 
II tity of his character; one would oor that he 


ſed ſanc- 


was, in A manner, dead to temporal and periſhin 
enjoyments. The direction of the e em a 
church and ſtate are lodged in his hands, ſo that his 


= ben that is naturally free from thoſe principles of 


action that are maxed 1 in-the very conſtitution of moſt 


others. His ſubjects are always ready to fall in with 


his deßigns, and. are more at his diſpoſal than any 


„ [fothers of the mot abſolute government, as they 


have a greater yeneration-for his perſon, eo eoly | 
court by favour, but wiſh for 1 Fee 


This country is extremely fruitful, and has fine 
vens, both rw Adriatic 4 Mediterranean ; 12 
is an advantage peculiar to herſelf, and tlie Nea li- 
tans above all the reſt of the world. There is ftill a 
benefit the pope enjoys, 2 all other ſovereigns, in 
draining great ſums out of Spain. Germany, and 
many other countries that belong to LO: rinces ; 
which; one would think, would no ſmall cafe to 
his own ſubjects. 
Wie may here add, that thetic 3 Europe | 
fo much reſorted to by ſtrangers; whether they are 
fuch as come out of curioſity, or ſuch who are obliged 
to attend phe court of Rome on different occaſions, as 
are many of the cardinals and prelates, that bri 2 
S ſums into the papal ice 24m "Y 
But notwithſtanding all theſe promiſing . 
s, and the peace that has r * . 
Italy, thete is not a more miſer le in | 
than the pope's ſubjects. His ſtate is thin it; Cabins, | 
and a great part of the ſoil is uncultivated: i His ſub- 
jects are wretchedly poor and idle, and have neither 
ſufficient manufactures nor traffick to employ them. 
Theſe ill effects may ariſe, in a great meaſure; out of 
the arbitrary nature of the government; but I think 
they are chiefly to be aſcribed to the very genius of the 
Roman catholic religion, which hoot pony 3 in 


its higheſt degree of perfection. 
It is not ſtrange to find a bai 
where ſo great a proportion ofthe i zabitants, of 


ſexes, is confined:down; under vows of chaſtity ; and 
where, at the ſame time, an inquiſition lays a reſtraint, 
and a dreadful one too, on liberty of conſcience. Nor 


is it leſs eaſy to account for the great poverty and 


want chat are to be met with, in a country which in- 
vites into it ſuch a ſwarm of bonds, under the 


neredible number of young nid ye ars, who, 
inſtead of ine the common ſt 5 their la- 


— pilgrims; and, ſhuts up in cloiſters ſuch an 


bour and induſtry, lie as a dead 2 on 4 me fel- 


low ſubjects, and eonſume that charity which ought to 


16 the aged and infirm. | 
ne many hoſpitals! that are every: where erected 
ſer ve only to encourage idleneſs, inſtead of WAG 
he Yank nn, 3 Te e that aro en, 


de & onic een ſcarce 


#* - 


TAAvELY rutovewifrny,” . . 


| SER. arches becomes a ſcandal t6 any govern- || Bleſſe Vir aj he oftles, Which ate carfied u 
is 2 to maintain ; eroud of lazy 1 in. | and down on this ogcafion, with the cruel penanb 
__xonfiſtent with civil polity!” To ſpeak up, the | that ſeveral inffict on themſelves, and the ae 
nere ſo much taken up with men's fouls that my guy | ceremonies that attend theſe S1 
ntlo:regard vo heir bodies; or, as the 1 I faw, at the ſame time, a moſt ſplendid. roceſſion 
—— Bi r min  rataretto 'n * for the acceffion of the duke of Anjou to cron 


. 


r Gl of Spain, in Which the viceroy bore. his part, at the 
a wort meer, wort i no! 44015 ERR hand # Cardinal Cantelmi. . To grace the parade, 
1 ho can ging on A prayer, 9s ee they expoſed, at the. ſame time; the blood bf St. Ja- 
3 And ſup, on an exhort ation. nuarius, which liquifyed at the approach of the faint's 


| Roms to Naples was in ſeeing the fields, towns, and [| 1 had twice an. ö of ſeeing the, operation of 
- rivers,” that have been deſcribed by ſo many of the this pretended miracle, and muſt Loggen, I thifik 4 
claffical authors, and have been the ſcenes of ſo many ſo far from 4 bar miracle, that F 160k upon i 
breat actions. as one of the moſt bungling that I ever ſaw. | 
If we may gveſß at the common travelling of petſohs Yet it is this that niakes as great 4 noiſe 'as an in 
| of quality among the antient Romans, from this poet's [| the Roman church. The modern natives of Italy ec 
deſcription-of his voyage, we may conclude they ſcl- |] to Have copied it from an antient heathen cuſtom ; 3, 4 
dom went above fourteen miles a day, over the 'Ap- || appears from the following lines in Horace. 


d by the noble Ro- 
pian way, which was more uſe At Gnatia nest arriy'd, we laugh ' d to ſee 
mans than any other in Italy, as 1 led to Naples, | The ſuperſtitious cools fim _ 


7 


| | |... Wi out a fire, th*-unheated ums to fry # WA. . 
He now had conquer d Anzar's ficep « aſcent, .. 4 Believe who will the ſolemn. not b 
r I. One may fee, in ag, bat the Lt rieſts uſed 


% cars wakes, the ſame ſecrets among thein as thoſe of the Roman 


* tholics at preſent. 
5 ana's woody realms. he next inv , mu 
| And hears acre the conſecrated, e A pw a that, though I r bete wore a__ 
Atends high Alda; whence with new Ait, fl ew oman catholic countries, yet I was ſarpriſc 
e ſees the city rifing to his chr. Eg 


FRF > | much as thought of in France. Thus much is 
3 my way to Naples, I rolled the two mot con —— that à ſecret; kind of reformation has taken 
Sderable rivers of t Campania Felix, that were place a e. the Roman ratholics, in con! of 
formerly called the Liris and Vulturnus, and are, at || their dif -_ with the proteſtants, but this k as never 
| preſent, called theGorigliano and Vulturno. The firſt been publickly owned: | 
of theſe rivers has been celebrated by the Latin poets | 
+ forthe gentleneſs of i its courſe,” as the other mo fort its ened than the Italians, on account of their Las — 


rapidity and noiſe.” { controverſies with 'the Huguonots; and Re om 
05 meet with gentlemen in Our 6wn country 


Where the ſmooth ſtreams of. | avs fray , 0 | i —_— vg. laugh at the ſuperſtition they — 


1 e (ak AVE 65 "oY fs -. 7 } meet with in other nations: Naples is not nel ht 


' Dfite ow Lins, that in lene glides, = | [90S 8 vigorous defence againk. x potehr cnoin 

And in its tainted Fa een re we upon them would do immediate execution. N 
Aggin the poet ſays, $14 — uy . 3 in moſt of their 

Il laces, but none of them are of an antient date. "4 

* rough Sib, Firious i in 7 courſe, IP of their fineſt modern ſtatues are thoſe of Apollo and. 

RN fraitfol ground; T Mrinetys,” Pliers en esch ide of Saninazatine's toinb © 

And 15 an. on the face of this monument, which is all of marble, 


The ruins'vf Anxur and old Capua, mark out the and very neatly wrought, is repreſented Neptune 
pleaſan firuation in which thoſe towers formerly among thi 11 5 


The firſt of them was on the mountain where ang of piſcatory eclogues. ' Grotius bas a 
Terracina now ſtands; and by reaſon of the breezes! though in z very aukward manner, to prove th 
that came off the ſea, and the height of its ſituatibn, I was the firſt who brought the "muſes to the agg 
was one of the ſummer rr e of __ antient 151 bar h. here we ſuppoſe Tuch A learned man could only. 
mans. Thus the poet ſays, /-- . W an his wit country. © 

; 

4 

Ml 


Piſcatory eclogues were written long before the time 
en e edge 9 p from the following lines. _._ / 


1 
Blown off the ſea, and all the dreary rand, 5 
eover d with a ſmooth unfinking ſand. 0 An acceptable temple I erect, 


Wuh h fineſt flowers and freſheſt qariands: decks; | 
. again, Horace deſeribes it in aw dee On tow ring rocks, whenee Mergilino's ſhore 


cu 


Thou bright ech goddeſs if tothee 5 £5 Tr: 8s: © 
park 7 


here ſilver lakes, with ep” 074M wont, Th 28.3 
, | ete are ſeveral. delightfi About Na-. 
Diet a grateful. chilneſz ene oc! 159 | bier, eſpecially from 2 je? He dee Houſes; 


he graſhopper avoids th* unkindly ail, 
Nor In the md of ſummer adn, hg * or one ſeldom finds, inn Italy, a ſpace 0 


nende 


% "* | 
VB. ; ie | 


| Ten Are many antiquities in this part of Italy, or other, covered with 4 convent: The cu pol? 8 
but moi of them are ſo mutilated as not to merit af this city; -though+there are many of Wen do not 


* * 1 to give an accountof Naples. at 2 diſtanee . deidg generally too high 10 Har=" 
y firſt days at Naples wers taken up wich dhe ROW SHONE; + 11 

| ght of proceffions, which are always very magniſi - Tes bay ok e iv the mod be oi Le 
cent in the holy werk. It would be tedious to givt an fw, and is about "thirty" miles in diameter: th 
account of the ſeveral repreſentations of our 'Saviout's: 
death and reſurrection, . figures of himſe 
Ede II. No. TH 11 


o . 1 
be . wr Lanta 3-3 * 4s 5.42% $4 


-pleaſure I took in my journey from || head, though they ſay it was hard congealed before. 


For this reaſon, the French are N more hight: | 


| for the roofs of the houſes being flat, 4 ball falling: | 


ſatyrs, to ſhew that this poet was the in 4 


A The ruffled deep in ſtorms and tempeſts . 4 
On the cool ſhore, near Ba 225 gentle fe ſeats 4 pF I Guide thou the pious poet, nor refuſe Bo: 
Tay. retired, in Anxur's ſoft rettats? [One Sul propitious aid to his unpradic d muſe; $ 


und mots | 
ble than ordinary, "that is not, in one manfi w 
of 


Particular deſcription; ſo chat, paſſing: then oy! I || appear the leaft advantage when one ſurveys wem 
of it ate ſheltered With a noble circuit of a 


r 1 of its roch . 
11 5 — Cures | 


; 


. ra As n 


FT 2nd, indp 5 * 5 


4 pr F g ag bse he why . 
- An ifland ſhades it from the rolling N en en 
And forms' a port ſecure for ſhips A rides, : '3It | 
»Broke-b the jutting land on eicher nde 
In ab fireams the briny Waters glide, 
1 two row of rocks a fylvan ſcene 
_ © Appears above; and groves for ever greens” 269 


3&4 
e boſom of this Nap it x 

7. H the. maſt h, bt. ahis x 1 in 1 world; . and * 

1 that, the iſerably poor; 


the 
HAVE. vp 4 POPPE N ld taxes, and vaſt forms 
2 5 rom them to {| 


t,of we See About 
| ay its — — * 

don. The 
ks - {{vaſt caverns and bterraneons 


rab tarn in pieces by #2 | 
13 th by mountains, that have 1 nk chem The | 


FRE + 


1 ee beide 


lie in no leſs diſorder than thoſe af nature, for 


Igreateſt of the Raman commonwealths, em 


ort an indolent. clergy, 
25 away here d n _— mh 
eld Nr i 
They ſtarve; in 
Aud in the loaded- vineyard die 


in midft of ig ebe N. 
They are of a very litigious + gt 4 N 
have ſuits carrying on in their courts of law and | 
| 84 4 This finds out employment for their proctors 
ilians, but in the mean time their 2 
Lai : ls. may ſerve to ſhew What vaſt c 
metimes takes place in the manners 1 — 


antient arr. "wr. Bran Seſeribert an 48 


33 


| 


| ere 


Manner; ne 
By love n. 2 ee * on 1 
In the fraight $ of ave Jie tread: 1 a - 
Nor knov the ir, nor ear the Judges Fromm; wes 
VUapraectis d in the wrabglings: ofthe gown. "©. * 


Gs pes eight miles from Nap 3 As. ben |: 
antiqnity, called, —— y to i 55 
town, oO 


L 27 Yah burie dome 
Ather fig Ts a 
2 5 this tomb, 4 inte: ona 
; the common, people, in Naples, belie 


rk of ſome internal, agent, and. that 5 8 
irgil, was. the magigian, who is in greater; m 


Neapolitans, A having m 
nei. 


af rg he ing wrote the 


to, thar 


trmined from ane 
Wah sung ng rough it. 


f AE 
2 
is much mended 


ane 


+; 7 5 


9 n Ka „ Ordo. 

num 

Abo eaſt 5 

— Se hay been m 
or 


— 3 Bad ada UP; 505 Wa Es : 
„ie become one of the moſt barten. 
which were laid but in beautiful groves 


| and gardens, are now naked plains, ſmoaking with 


ſulphur, or incumbered wih chills, that have been 
thrown up by eruptions of fire, The works of — | 


which was once the moſt beautiful ſpot in Italy, 
covered: witn temples and palaecs, adorned by the 
liſhed __ 
Roman emperors, atud celebrated by = 
the beſt af theit poets, has now: nothing to ſhew but 
the ruins of its antient ſplendor,” and a great magni: 


ficence in confuſian. . 
The mole of Pyteoli has been freq frequently miſtaken | 
hey have 


by ſeveral authors for Caligula's brid 

all been led into this errot from the form of it, be- 
cauſe it ſtands, on arches. It is certain, that jt in 
not made bo lon 1 after the time of Caligula, 

e tine of Antoninus Pius. 57 
would have Kine, difficult to have made. ſuch a mole 
as this in 4 place Where they had not ſo natural a 
commodity as the earth of © PurzHoth, which imme- 


diately. hardens in the water, and after lying a little 
while, it looks rat er beer gh ſtone han mortar. 2 


A 10 


ELETE 

"hs antiquaries, but 
7 15 8 a ke A te 
Be tlas, N cies of, Afia, 
| 95 by > earthquake the fame = 


18 0 ime that, 44. to be opinion o 3 learned 
5 a nk Mane e Ju idea, of this [| 


men, happened at our Savigur's crucifixjo 
2 are two. medals of Tiberius antes on this 
caſion, and he is repreſented;on' both with a patera 
in one hand, and: 4 ſpear in the other. It is proba- 
die this might haue been the poſture; of the ſtatue, 


8 dich, in all-likclihood, docs“ not lie far from the; 


f 1 — deen 
S SS formats. I; wa = 5 
* paſſage, — 5 A i 6 


thr: it Was not at 
much for a 
that the inhabitants, 12 no 


defign: gave the original to the Sybils gre, 
there were many ſtories in the = hood: 1 
1 remember, when I was at Chateaudun in 
ne cen, à very curious perſon,” a member of one or 
erman univerßities. tp LE ſtaid a. day or. two 
ig oth ow town longer than, 4d. — 8 
88 Le ſeveral empty 4 been cut in che 
out £2 


es of GOD mtg wen of thena were, 
ed by pille illars © 
Wen re 3 in go form. — 5 and. ſome 7 — — 


Roto uni 
& ampitheatres, The gentleman, h deve-. 
notions concerning theſe ſubterrancous.: apart: 

ments; but, upon communicating. his thoughts to 

ay 06 of qo gf acael oa, in the place, be Was not 
a, little that theſe Kupgndous works||| 
ing more than the remains of ſame 


ith in 
uncommon, than 


faſhion, and onig id be 


| AY ed en 


ene 


in ſtucco, 


ce where theꝝ took up the pedeſtal ; for they fay: 

there: were great pieces of marble near it, and ſeveral 
£: them had ebene lat. wobady: ane, 

Boro {4 430- 254391 
he A} lay negleQ Coin field, 8 1 — 
ſaw it, and near it were ſeveral other remains of 
Ea, It is certain, that the, antiquities we, met 
Italy are mote remarkabſe, N Y we 
on account their, curiofity ; a 

traveller would 2 eſteem 1 th moch as 1. does, 
were it nat that che 535 in hi en 


ountry 1541 £06444 
Trim e 1 1 
. . ages of an, — 95 gt 
eee e oro oh or 5555 rece ption of, rain aud 
now- Water, are jms of them, oF preſent, out of 
met with among the antiqui- 
— of ing: we Are, therefore, immediately ſurpri 
hen we find: any confiderable ſums of money laid 
out! in any thing df th is nature; though at the ſame 
time there ãs many a Gotluo catbedral in England 
that has caſt mare Paing and money han ſoveral of! 
fucks celebrated works ther. - jad 
— the ruins afi the 9 they. 


what: they call! tho chamber of Venus, 
ew re rr" tile behind her temaple. It — 


ieee, 


\ 


Ws — fark ans en ben kuf, wrought” 


— io HAAS Fas =o (i Penna x; FTP 


TRAVELS THROUGH TAL. 


hy gee examini 
of them been 
7 — was put in; for at the mouth 


ways: finds the back cut into 


to cloſe it up:; and L think I did not ſee one but what 
bad ſome mortar ſticking to itt. 
In ſome I found pieces of tiles, that tallied exactly 


with the channel, and in others a little wall of bricks, 


that ſometimes ſtopped up above a quarter of the 
the reſt having been broken down. The ſe- 
pulchre of St. Proculus; ſeems to have been a piece 
of moſaic work, for I obſerved at one end of it ſe- 


It is probable. they were adorned more or leſs, 


to the quality of the deceaſed. . One would 


i 


8 


| ftorie matches to che fméak, they 
inſtant, as if immetſed in water. 


Tfrom N aples, though, by reaſon of its height, it 
much nearer to thoſe who ſurvey it from the 
town. In our way to it, we paſſed by what was oe 


a nell and meg 1 pat & Whole bundle of bm 


It would be endleſs to reckon up the number of 
baths that are to be found in a country fo much 
abounding with ſulphur... There is ſcarce a diſeaſe 
that has not one. adopted to. it. A ſtranger; is, for 


che moſt part, led into what they call a curious. bath; 
and ſome writers pretend there is a cold vapour iſſuit 


from the bottom of it. It is true, the heat is m 


more ſupportable to one who ſtands upright, be- 
{cauſe the ſteams bf ſulphur gather in the hollow 
of the arah about a man's -head, and therefore 
much quicker and warmer in that part than in the 


bottom. 17 e , 
But there is nothing near Naples that deſerves our 
attention ſo much as mount Vefuvius. I miſt coh- 


all were Gut. in an 8 
of 


feſs the idea 1 had formed of it did not come up to 


a my expectations When T faw it: but I ſhall 
of 2 7 lit in the moſt accurate manner I am able. 
veral ſmall pieces of marble, ranged togethe after at 


This mountain ftands about fix Evgliſh miles 


ſeems 


indeed wonder to find {uch a multitude of niches un- 


poſed hidden treaſure. 
Bai was the winter 
that being | 
the place. Thus we read in Martial; 

While near the Lucrine lake, conſum'd to deat 


Where ſteams of ſulphur raiſe a ſtifling heat, 
And thro” the pores of the warm pumice ſweat ; . 
Lou taſte the cooling breeze, where nearer home, 
"The twentieth pillar marks the mile from Rome: 
And now the ſun to the bright lion turns, 

And Baiz with redoubled fury burns 

5 bs, briny feas, and taſteful ſprings farewel, 

N ny! confus'd with Neriads 


Where fountain nymphs, 

„„ T pos gab Poke © Le 
In winter you may alt the world deſpiſe 
But nom tis Tivoli that. bears the prize. 


The natural curioſities about Naples are as nume- 

rous as the artificial ones. They are too numerous 

to be all mentioned here, but I ſhall take notice of 
ſome of the moſt extraotdinarx. | 

The grotto Del'Cani, i. e. of Dogs, is famous 

for the noxious ſtreams that it emits, and there float 


4 


* 4 
* - 


are marked with green as high as the malignity of 
the vapour reaches. Several” experiments has been 
tried in this grotto; a dog that hat his noſe held in 
the vapour, loſes all figns of life in a' very little time; 
but if carried into the air, or plunged: into a 
neighbouring lake, he immediately recovers, if his 
bent is nor quite gone, © 
A torch” goes out in a moment, after held over 
this vapour. A 122 cannot be fired off in it. I ſplit 
a reed, and laid in the channel of it à train of gun- 
powder, ſo that one end of the reed was above the 
vapour, and the other at the bottom of it, and I found 


7 from being fired in it: this experiment I repeated ſe- 
 veral times, to try the ſtrength of the vapour. 
T took notice, that it required the fame time for a 


d 

as. for one to expire. A viper bore it nine minutes 
che firſt time we put it in, and ten minutes the 
ſecond ; when we took it out after the firſt experi- 
ment, it drewy up ſuch a vaſt quantity of air into its 
lungs, that” it fwelled twice as big as it was before; 
when It was taken out the ſecond time, it died within 
a minute afterwards. This matter is generally be- 
lieved to be e but F can ſee no grounds 
for ſuch a ſuppofition, for J borrowed'a weather-glafs; 
which I put into it, but the quiekBlver did not ſo 
much as move. He that dips his head im it, finds 


ths Ms e Hin, MN 
treat of the old Romans, || upon atioth 3 2 
There are innumerable cavities among thy Teveral- 
pieces, ſo that the ſurface is all broken and irregular, - 
14 Sometimes a large fragment ſtands like a rock; above 
[the reſt; ſometimes the whole heap. lies in a kind 
Hof channel, and in other places has nothing like 
banks to confine it, but riſes four or five feet high 
in the open air, 
| fide; This, I think, is a plain demonſtration, tha 

{ theſe rivers'were not what they are uſually repreſented, 
| that is, ſo many ftreams of running water; for how 


. i at „ 
. 8 


the proper ſeaſon to enjoy all the ſweets of 


— 


ö 


Ne 


9 
—— ——— 


of thoſe rivers of . 
ſtopped, and I cannot imagine any body ſhould take | is 
the pains to do it, who was not in queſt, of ſome ſup- 


Lam, therefore, apt to think that 
| lumps that now lie one upon another a8 | 
gether by accident, have congealed thetmfetves in a na- 


them: whatever the melting 


the top of it. 


hing matter, that ran from it 
in a late eruption. This looks at a diſtance like new 


ut a = e of heavy disjointed clods, lyirig one 
without ſpreading abroad on either 


could liquid, that lay running by degrees, ſettle on 
ſuch a firm, round, uncorrupt ſurface? Suppoling the 


| river to be compoſed of a vaſt number of different 
bodies, had they beeti all diſſolved, 


formed one continued cruft, . | = 
would, by 
as 1t thrown to- 


toral matthier, and remain in the ſtate we now find 
matter Was, it how lies at 

the bottom out of fight © 2 
Having quitted one fide of this fiream, which 1 5 
once compoſed of fire, we carte to the root of the 
mountain, and had 4 very troubleſome march to gait 
burnt earth, extremely diy, and crumbled into pow- 
der, as if it had been 'aaually fifted, It is very hot 


under the feet, arid mixed with ſeveral burnt ſtones 
and cakes of cinders, which hive been thrown our at 


different times. When we had climbed this moun- 


tain, we-diſcovered the top of it to be a wide naked 


plain, ſmoking with ſulphur in different places, ani 


they would have 


E but as you come near it you ſec nothing 


— 


It is covered on all fides with a kind of 


probably under mined with fire, for we concluded it to 


de hollowed, by the ſoutid that it made under our 


that the ſteam was ftrong enough to hinder a piſtol [| 


In the midſt of this plain is 4 high hill ſomewhat 
in the form of a ſugar-loaf, ſo very fteep that there 


could be no poſſibiſity of aſcending or deſcending it, 
| | were it not made up 
who had not been quite dead, to recover, as it I have before deſcribed. ' 
A ] The air of this place 
nated w | 
one fide of the mountiins, where one can ſcarce 
ſa ſtone that is not covered with it on the top. 
| After we had, with much difficulty, aſcended this 


up of ſuch looſe crumbled earth as T 
muſt be very much imipreg- 
ith ſalt petre,. as appears by the ſpecks of "oP 


— 


— 


hill, we ſaw; in the midſt of ir, the mouth of Veſu- 


Ivins; which goes ſhelving down, on all fides, for above 


an hundred yards'deep, and Has about three or four” 
hundred in the diameter. This vaſt hollow is gene- 


rally filled with ſmoke, but by the advantage of a Wind. 


that blew fair for us we had a very clear and diſtinet 


fight 


- 
/ 
* 
* 
- 
* 


— 7 


2 


© ,, Gight of it. The ſides apy 
Vith mixtures of white, green, W. 
© _ Had ſeveral rocks ſtanding our of tem, that looked 

| like pure brimſtone. The bottom was entirely co- 


ry narrowly, -- we | 
2 . ſmoke break-] 
ing through ſeveral impregnable cracks in many places. | 


The very middle was firm ground when we jaw it, 
as we concluded from the ſtones we flung or 
and I queſtion not but we might then haye croſſed the 


vered, and, tho 
Tould fee nothi 


that before mentione 
. Tackened, this burning matter mult have ſubfided|}. 
within the bowels of the mountain, and as it ſunk 
very leiſurely, had time to cake together, and form the | 
bottom Which covers the mouth of that dreadful vault 


on which it now ſtands. 


that it riſes, whi 
- They 


apt to create a ny 


red, and ye 


ugh we looked 
Uke à hole in 


bottom, and have gone upon the other ſide of it with 


which, as it boiled over in any part 
lides of the mountain, and made five ſucl 
ed. In proportion, as the heat 


though it ma 
All the event append. 1 


aut of the mouth that lies in the midſt of them; 


Mat it -increaſr:s in bulk at every eruption, the ſtones 


A gentleman at Naples, told me that, in 
ws I queſtion; not, but in length of time, it will cover 
whole plain, and make one mountain with that 


In thoſe paris of the ſea which are not far from the 
bottom of this moutitain, they find ſametimes a mioſt 
| t kind of oil, which is fold dear, and makes a 

ery rich -peifaime. 


boats, and aftsrwärds they ſet them into pots and jars. 

ey ſay its ſources never run out in calm warm wea- 
ther, and the agitation of the water 
diſcovering it at other times. 
Among the natural curioſities of 


als the 
liquor ſooner. - There is a great quantity of it con- 
| yeafly, for they drink very few liquors, not ſo 
much as water, without either ſnow or ice. 


much as a dearth of corn dots among thoſe of other 
countries- To prevent this, the. king has ſold the 


monopoly of it to certain perſons, who are obliged to 
— | 


city with it, all the year, at a fixed price. 


I They have a high mountain, at a ſmall diſtance} 
from the ton, which has ſeveral pits dug ems + 
| r le, at a peculiar Tea- || 

| 705 of the year, to 6 in vaſt balls of ſnow, which | 
| ram together, ſo as to cover them from the ſun- | 
ſhine. Out of theſe reſervoirs,.they cut ſeveral lumps, | 
as they have occaſion for them, and ſend them on aſſes 


re they employ. many 


* 


It falling down the ſides of it, like the ſand in an 
| hour-glafs. 
| his. memoty, it had gained twenty feet in thickneſs ; 


* The ſuiface of the ſea. is, for a 
Jittle ſpace, covered with its bubbles during the time 
they ſkim off, and put into their | 


hinders then from | 


Naples, I cannot | 
forbear mentioning that method 8. of furniſh- | 


ing the town with ſnow, which they uſe here inſtead | 
| of ice; becauſe, as they ſay, it cools or co 
| 
Thus, 


if there was a ſcarcity of ſnow at Naples, it would be 
among tlie inhabitants; juſt as 


= very little danger; unleſs from ſome accidental breath | 

J bake.” 2 
In the late eruption, this hollow was like a. vaſt 
Tauldron filled with glowing and melted matter, 
run down the 
five ſuch rivers as 


to the ſea · ſide, where they are carried off in boats, 
at a ſettled price; and 
theſe, from time to time, ſupply the whole city of | 


O 


and diſtributed to ſeveral 


Es R 


While the robbers continued their depredations in y | 
from it lies the little iſland of Niſſida, adorned with 


the kingdom of Naples, it was common with them to 


lay the ſnow-merchants under contributions, and 
threatened them, that # ey not contribute li- p 
92.9 their extravagancies, and 


berally to ſupport them in 


* v4 


OW, and 


* 


1 


what lies Underneath it. The next eruption or cartb- [].. 
Auake will, probably, break in pieces this falſe bot- 
dom, and quite change the preſent face of things. |]. 
This, however, will be the work of time, and al-]].. 
probably take place, yet we muſt wait! 


_ ©» This-whole mountain, Thaped like a ſugar-loaf, bas . 
been made, at different times, by the prodigious quan- {| . 
tity of earth and cinders which have been Hung, up | 


[have already mentioned Juliys lee, is 


— 


Ie vod be tecions to give a deſcription. of all that 
1 poets — ES — oaady a 

ady mer the.moſt 
expreſſive, and therefore we dall conclade ouriac - 
count of the environs of Naples with his deſeriptionot is 


a! 
E N 


* 3 
* 
, * 


Clouds of unwholſome Wpours, rais'd on high. 
The fluüttering bird, entangled iit che ſky y); 
Whilſt all around the gloomy proſpect ſpreaeg 
An awful horror, and religious dred.. 
Hence to the borders of the marth' they 8% 
"That mingles Wirk the baleful ſtreams" befow't 

| "Opens a difmal 8 to the deatl W ig tin 
And ſtartle at the ſudden fluſh of dax. 


The dark Cimmerian rote chen be paints 


4 4 1 
3 n 


| 3 | ee 
2 And lay in'everlaſtirig night concede of 


Till wich a michty burſt, whole mountains fall; 
Here, as tis faid; tie rebel giants lie 


9 


Aſcending vapours on the day prevail, 
Tbe fon ſoo ſkies 
4 


breat'ning, if looſen'd from a ads abodes; / 
8 


And ſaw the ſmoaking tops confus'dly riſe. | CY 
a tent, 


23 6 


to compare the paſt. with the preſent,.. We ſhould not 
like N nt, Kim Eve: ol ſurface, but we Thould 


| rant, who ar 15 no knowledge in any 
thing whatever, It is our bu 


Oo 
- 


might have an opportunity of ſeeing many things de- 


Crides by Virgil. It is, indeed, in a manner im- 
poſiitile to miſtake Virgil's deſcription of the weſtern 
coaſt of Italy, ſeeing every thing mentioned by him 


preſents itſelf to public view. 


4 — 


Mount Paufilypo, preſents a moſt beautiful prof- 
| nce 


4 


pect to thoſe that paſs by it. At a ſmall diſta 


a great variety of plantations, riſing one above ano- 


ther, in ſo beautiful an ordert, that the whole iſland ' 


looks like a large terrace garden. It bas two. little 
ports, and is not at preſent troubled with any of thoſe, 


to death |] noxious ſtreams that Lucan mentions. . 
SEN ? 7 8 , > NES FE 8 2 4 . b * rams u EE 8 375 nets dons. eS5 245 Fm $+ wy * 
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0 l. to bee . Av e Ty o EE 7 & VEN WT 
itt 1} | 


Neſt rocks el aa 0 bitation al ſuch 48 han uw Ly 


Age ee pelblence di Wat $19 1 1 


Hine 1 #4 n. © 6 PO Eo - 50 
1 . 5 15 ape 5 12530 th it. Which was found m it, they; e er made in the latter 
inlatgech and cut anto; Agrippa, who made { ages,- according as they thought fit to put the place 
this Lyn for. the 235 ect that ſerved in I to different uſes. Many have | imagined. theſe people 
che Mon u, AS that of Ravenna was for the fte have been the Cimnerians, and 's delcrips 
. 1 4 don of them is as follows: e . 55 


| rt of this promontory 7 in the The 1 8 SY: 5 
form . . 12 92 8 to thoſe 185 ar! 33 ſhades and darkneſs dwells; 
vey it from the gd The next morning, T, went o] Iii ; "5. mmholſome covert of the nj - 
ſee the iſle of Ifebia, that ſtands further out into the They than thy approaches of the chearfal 8 Th 
fea. It uſed, to have eruptions formerly, in che ame] The fun ne er vifts their obſcure retreats, 5 
manner as 1 I but, at _ 0 ere wo; . Nor when he runs his courſe, nor when — 
| ſcarce any mar a fabterranean or the earth 
W ol and over-run with grafs and fkrobs, where the "Unhappy noris . 
rocks will ſuffer it. TOY 2 indeed, T cracks - And again in Virgil: | ets ao tt gs xt Þ 
in it, through which there iſſues à con ſmoke ; ! 
hs $3 is ies this ariſes from the warm ſprings 50 And thou, O matron el immortal be, 


_— 


3 ; 


1. Here dying, to the ſhove haſt left th name: Yer 
Ron oY, bathe. üben on; e 2 . Cajera All the place is calf d from thee, W. 5 5 
obſerved about one of theſe breathing paſſages, 2 fi de Dae great ZEneas' infavcy. 05 


. Here reſt thy bones in rich Hel peria's plains; | 
| of myrts, that urſh within the re h | 
EET grove ea ae Ye pg vr [Thy nave (6 hot ine) ran © * 
pon them. On the ſouth part of the iſland The y ſhewed us a piece of marble at Cajeta, a; 
round lake, of about. 3 mile in nee, fd hae ben by Grants e ap ts 
from the ſea by a harrow track of land. It II pened when our Saviour was 
was formerly a Roman port of won repute, but is might ſee that this loſt has not been made with hands, 
now fallen to decay. [] but has happened in conſequence of ſome violent con- 
On the DE bd af the. ülnnd flands the town, vulſion in the earth, and probably long after the deaths 
it is on an exceeding high rock, divided from the body || of the Latin pots, otherwiſe they would have taken 
of the iſland; and inaccetible to an enemy on all fides : || notice of it. Et 
this iſlands larger, but much more rocky and batren The next Place we vifited was Mount Cicero, a very 
2 irgil makes them both ſhake at the {| bigh mountain, joined to the main land b a narrow ; 
all of RE REPORT Ns chat ood at 2 few] trag of earth, that is many raiſes in length, and al. 
ſiſtance from them. big ue eg | moſt of 2 level with the farface of fhe Water. The 
1 W h- ape wn 7114 oy and mightily 
(Ran den che ſeas, dis dinge ie cone. 2 un WA IIS 
bel, once comes tum o che rock wall, riſe to the fables of the RO wolves, ES 
4 . —. J 15 roatings of lions, that are ſo mentioned by the 


Aer I bad a lively idea of this, for I was ol | 
under 3 but nee Eur ve "Vit Ss 
| SEAT | 1 


Now, when the prince ber funeral rites had PET: Ep 
He plow'd the Tyrrhene ſeas with fails diſplay d, TEK 
', From land a gentle breeze aroſe, by night L TOES 


29 


8 4 


5 The iges bi billows roll, 2 ſeek. the Bens, 
Trembles high Prochyta, and Iſchia roars: 

| * us roars beneath, by Jove's command, 

oniſh'd at the flow. that ſhakes the land, | Ferenc ſhone the ſtars, the moon was ; 
| Soon ſhifts his weary fide, and ſcarce awake, And the ſea trembled with her ſilver light. 1 

25 W wonder al be weight en — eee 
5 back. [}--(Cixcethe rich, the dure ofthe fun) I | 
Thi Gora in Fe 4 very] A dang rous coaſt: the g waſtes her das 4 
8 ee 
n a, . we law in our way a great many runs of ſpinning, or the loom, the ſpends ber night, | 
ſepulchres and other antient fr”, Pour Cuma is, at. _- cedar-brands ſupply her father's light. i 
5 very deſtitute of inhabitants; ſo much is it rom hence we heard, (rehellowing en 


changed fince the time of Lucian, e |. 3 — refuſe —— 4 
i " Fihere the fd wall of fra Naples lie, A e e of geber abe wet fn the Ale. 


That 15 for Engr with geg vir. 


1 antiquarians plans fe to box 1. — 7 Vat 4e [| - Fillthe fad iſle — horror and affight. ci 
| © F#ribes in the fixth ok of the Kae. Darkling, amn. their fate, whom uss 


| ee | 
To the Cumean coaſt at length deat nu © {That watch'd the moon, and planctary hour) 
And here alighting, built his coltly frame, I Wich words and wicked herbs, from mama kind. 
- Inferib'd to Phœbus, here he hung on hig Had alter d, and in brutal ſhapes conſin 4. 
The ſteerage of his wings, that cut the V Which monſters, leſt the Trojan's pious hoſt 8 
Then o'er the lofty gate his art emboſs d, l Should bear, or touch upon m inchanted coat, 
Androgeus death, and off rings to his gheſt: Fropitions Neptune ſteer d their courſe b night. - 
Seven youths from Athens, yearly ſent to meet: With rifing gales, that ſped their happy fli 
\ The fate appointed by revengeful Crete: [ wwe landed found . ; 
And next to thoſe the dreadful urn was plac'd,. 1 „landed at Nettuna, where we nothing | 
In which the deſtin d names by lot were caſt. remarkable, beſides. the poverty and lazineſs of the in- 
8 5 3 | [vans The ruins of Antium are about 1 | 
is here e beginning a paſſage, n om it, an are ſpread over à large circuit . 
33 under the earth, but it bas Ee ſome time 85 The founditicas of the buildings are ſtill to be feen, 
up. It is the opinion of moſt & rar who with many ſubterraneous grottoes and paſſages of great 
viſited it, that it led into one end of the Sybils grotto. [{ length. We ſaw ſome remains of the foundations of 
. There are man: 3 n it, but Nero s port, compoltd.of POT: * 
Vor- * o. 79. 11 E „„ 


bY - * 


Py * 


555 


it, in 1 e 420 Se 
were to enter, and Was a 


rteſt diameter. _- _ * eee 
.N brought us to 1 0 20 or the Niber, 
Jie 5 5 we entered with ſome danger, the ſea be- 


| Which Wick with: ſhades, and a brown honor 


The birds that haunt the borders of his flood: 


That bath'd within, or baſk'd upon his fide, 4. . 
Io tuneful ſongs their r roats Fee. 
The captain gives command, the joy fal train '- 


notice in Italy. 


tient Roman grandeur. 
that are built chere, Rare nochint in them, remark- 


1 has been generally obſerved, that 8 Rome 
Rande higher than the antient; and ſome have com- 
puted it about fourteen. or fifteen. feet, taking one! 


— 


Our flag e 


ing generally very rough in thoſe parts Where the river 


ruſhes into it. 
of the ſtream, with the many green trees n 
it, put me in mind of the deliglitful image that ** 


has given us Mben Eneas e e e AE be 


The Trojan. fot the main beheld. a wood 
Betwixt tha mz be Caer: took his ED 
8 whirlpools dimpled, and with downmard 


That drove the ſand along, hs took his way, 


he ſeaſon of the year, the mildnefs | 


And roll'd his yellow: billows totheſea: 
About him, and above, and round the wood, 4 


. Glide through the gloomy ſhade, and leave the main. 


« But the 2 bien by Javenal 3 is N | 
waffe, differen e 


At laſt within titty Mole the in RIDE TI 
vr T'yrrhene Pharos," that the mid ſea meets 
Witch i its embrace, and leaves the land behind; 
A work ſo wond'rous Nnature-ne'er deſign d. 


From this place, we went to viſit Rome, once the 


moaths of the Tiber exhibited many remains of an- 
But the 


place with another. The reaſon given for it is, that 
the preſent city ſtands upon the ruins of the former; 


TRAVELS TrLoven II 


Ti By riſing. 


Which on my inmoſt vitals „„ 5 


Is and oratories 


And Lang 


In e eee tall d the gentle maid. | 
Tue god of war beheld the virgin liese, 

Tue god beheld her with a lover's ee. 1 
And, by fo tempting am occafion preſ&d,; : : 


miſtroſs of the world, and ſtill the object of a ade $I} 
-I obſerved, that all the road fi rom the 


| neſs, while they ſuffered 


3 Ys 
EN. 


2 4-3 725 105 3 

y fits my Foelling gri 8 ppears e e, 
ghs, an Ai 1 5 6 The 

That ſhow too well the warm defir ires, 


The filent, flow, conſuming fire, 155 {xj r 


And melt my very ſoul . „ 


The Roman ſoldiers wore always on Gilg $2 | 
the figure of a wolf, ſuckling two 4 in mem 7 
Romulus and Remus, who. were ſaid to have coins, 


[| which were ſtamped in the reign, of Antoninus Bis, 


as. a compliment to I em peror, ; whom "Sod his ex- 
cellent conduct and „ 
garded bim as their wal p founder, and theſe had on 4 
the reverſe. a wolf, ſuckling two boys, 7 5 
The beſt Fear deſcription we have of the. veſtal, 
the mother n neſe 8 is bas the Wa en 0 
from Ovid. . 


As the fair ds PAR gs Sig] 


1 (Eee none be ſtartled at a'veſtal's name) 


Tii'd with the walk ſhe laid her down to reſt, 
And to the winds expoſed her glowing: breaſt, - 


To take the freſhneſs of the morning air, 
And pather'd in a knot her flowing hair : 


While thus ſhe reſted on her arms enn d, 75 
The hoary'willows waving with the wind,” 
And feather'd Tr that warbled in the ſhade,” . 
reams: that eee the meadow !. 


4 . £5 


2 The beauteous maid, whom he beheld; poſed: 15 
Conceiving. as ſhe lept, her fruitful Womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. 


La the Villa Borgheſe, is 4 fine buſt of Nero in his 
youth, which is à very e ve piece of antiquity, 
There are at Rome, figures of a great number of gla- 
diators, and they ate dreadful indeed. How, or in 
what manner could theſe people boaſt of their polite- 

1 to take place 
within their walls! Nay, he they actually took 


| pleafure in them, and conſidered them as their fineſt - 


and indeed, I have often-obſerved, thiat wherever any | 


diverfions ! © The ſtatues and models exhibit juſt as 


very confiderable pile of building ſtood antiently, one [| much of ine antient Roman grandeur, and point out 


fili finds à riſing 8 or little kind of hill, which 


was doubtleſs made up out of the fragments and rub- 


| biſh of the ruined edifice. But befides this particular 
cauſe, we may affign another that has very much con- 
tributed to the Fan of ſeveral ee of modern 


Rome. 
It cannot be doubted but great quantities of earth 


- have been waſhed off from the mountains and hills, by 


the violence of the ſhowers, ſo thatthe face of Rome 
is much altered from what it was formerly... Every 


thing of antiquity in Rome, e the attention of a 
traveller, and — — thoſe who have read the ores 
with ſomething like enthuſiaſm” 


There are in Rome two ſorts of e e 5 — 


the Heathen and the Chriſtian. The latter, though of 
freſher date than the former, are obſcured by tradi- 
tioners and legends, ſo that one receives but very little 


ſatis faction in ſearching into them. The other gives a. 


great deal of pleaſure to thoſe who have formerly read 


of them in antient authors; for a man can ſee an ob- 
je& without calling to mind ſomething in the Latin 


Poets.” The number of ſtatues to be ſeen in Rome are 
_ incredible,” and we find from the following paſſage, 
that the Latin poets dwelt oth! e LET of 
Yn 107 any 7, ft EE | . ä 


While Telephus 's youthful charms, ' 3 5 | 


ET His roſy neck, and winding arms; e th: rats 
With endleſs rapture you recite, © | 


And in the tender name delight; 
My heart, enraged by jealous heat s, 
222 rh numberleſs reſentments 3 EN T1190] 
From my pale checks the colour flies, n, 
I And on the nnn 8 85 


n 


Aud all the man within me dies; 


4 3 b a gs 


| 
| vered hereafter, for there is a greater treaſure of theſe 


things RE n. than what has yet been brought 
to light. kd have often dug I 0 nds that ate 


| their. rites and ceremonies in as plain a manner as 


could have been done in a pagan ritual. 

Though the ſtatues that are found among the ruins 
of old Rome are already extremely numerous, yet 
there ean be no doubt that many more will be diſco- 


deſcribed in old authors, as the places where particular 
ſtatues ſtood, and have ſeldomi failed of ſucceſs in their 
purſuits. There are ſtill many ſuch promiſing ſpots 
of ground that have never yet been ſearched into, and 
which would probably Fran many eurioſſties, were 
they properly explored. 

A great part of the Palatine mountain, which was 
once the ſeat of the imperial palace, now lies deſolate, 
nor are there any buildings upon it; If this place 
ſearched into, there can remain no fort of doubt but 
many . curiofitics would be found; but the Roman 
people are too indolent to make ſuch intent in- 

uiries. 

The poet Clzvdian has finely deſcribed this plac in 
the following lines? | 


The Palatine, proud Rome 8 e ſear, 
| 3 awful pile!) ſtands venerably great: 
hither the kingdoms and the nations come, 
Isa ſopplicating crowds, to learn their doom: 
Jo Delphi lefs th* inquiring worlds repair, | | 
Nor does a greater god: inhabit there: | 
This ſure the pompous manſion was defign 4 


. To pleaſe the mighty rulers of 1 


nferior temples riſe on either hand . 
Wa. 


Ci 


the midſt of his metro 


. 


* 


' TRAVELS THROUGH ITALY. ogg 


. 1 jle o'er the 1 her head ſhe proudly rears, Js 1 1 
"| And lodg'd amid her guardian gods appears, | || 


Next to the ſtatues in Rome, there is nothing more | 


 \rorifing, than that amazing variety of antient pillars 
* kinds of marble. As moſt of the old ſta- 
> tues may be ſuppoſed to have been cheaper to their firſt 
owners, than they are to a modern purchaſer, ſeveral 


of the pillars are certainly rated at à much lower price | 


- at preſent, than they were of old; ſo not to mention 
what a huge column of granate muſt have coſt in the 
| quarry, or in the carriage from Egypt to Rome, we 
may only conſider the great difficulty of hewing it into 

_ any figure, and of. giving it the due turn, proportion, 
"I e antients had probably ſome art to harden the 
edges of their tools, without recurring to thoſe more 
than extravagant opinions of their having the art to 
mollify the ſtone, or that it was naturally ſoftened at its 
firſt cutting from the rocks; or indeed, what is {till 
more abſurd, that 5 was not a natural production, but 
an artificial compoſitionn y £ a 
3 for the 5 of the old Roman pillars, 
it has been obſerved, that the antients have not kept 
to the nicety of proportion and the rules of art, ſo 
much as the moderns have done in this particular. 
Some, to excuſe the defect, lay the blame on the work 


men of Egypt, and of other nations, who ſent moſt of 


the antient pillars ready ſhaped to Rome, Others ſay, 
that as the 2ntients knew, that the art of ſculpture was 


merely deſigned to pleaſe the eye, they only tobk care to 
avoid ſuch diſproportions as were groſs enough to be 
obſerved by the light works, regardleſs whether or not | 


they appearcd to a mechanical exactneſs. Others will 
have it rather to be the effect of art than any negligence 
in the architect; for the 1 antients always con- 
ſidered the ſituation *o a building, whether it were 
high or low, in an open ſquare, or in a narrow ſtreet, 
| ay deviated more or.leſs from their rules of art, to 
comply with the ſeveral diſtances and elevations from 
which their works were to be regarded. However, 
as there is nothing advanced on this ſubje& but con- 
jecture, ĩt muſt be left to further inquiries. 
Tbere could not have been a more magnificent de- 


; Gin than that of Trajan's pillar. Where could the] 
ines 


of an emperor have been ſo nobly lodged, as in 
is, and on the top of ſo ex- 
alted a monument, with the greateſt of his actions in- 
i TT 
The figure of Jupiter on this pillar, is one of the 
nobleſt pieces of art that can be e Jupiter 
was the ſovereign of the gods, and Virgil alludes to 
„ * him i the following lanes ! 


: 


Led: e war operand: roo : | [ with a beautiful proſpect that none of the antient 


From weſtward when the ſhow'ry ſcuds ariſe; || 
Or patt' ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain, 
Or billowing clouds burſt with a ſtormy ſound, 
And with an armed winter ſtrew the ground. 


L have ſeen a medal, that according to the opinion 
of many learned men, relates to the ſame ſtory. The 
empetor is entitled on it, Germanicus, becauſe it was in 
the wars in Germany that this circumſtance took 
place, and on the reverſe there is a thunderbolt in his 
band; for the heathens attributed the ſame merit 
to the piety of the emperor, that the Chriſtians aſcribed 


to the prayers of their legion 
Thus the poet fays, . 


Fo mild Aurelius to the gods repaid © | 


The grateful yows that in his fears he made, k b 


WMben Latium from unnumber'd foes was freed, 
Nor did he then by his own force fucceed; _© 
But with deſcending ſhow'rs of brimſtone fit d, 
The wild barbarian in the ſtorm expir'd. 
7 Wrapt in devouring flames the horſe-man rag'd, 3 
And ſpur'd the ſteed in equal flames engag 
Another pent in his ſcorch*d armour glow' d., 


While from his bead the melting helawfiow'd; | 


| 


— 


+ 


Bat heav'n, offended heav'n, the battle fought; © 


Whether dark magick and Chaldean charms © + 
Had fill'd the ſkies, and ſet the gods in armed; 


* 


4 828 Aurelius (as I more believey / 7 
'/ Delery'd whatever ad the thunderer could give.” 


It is impoſſible for a man to form, in his imagina« 
tion, ſuch beautiful and glorious ſcenes as are to be 
met with in ſeveral of the Roman churches 'and 
chapels ; for, having ſuch a prodigious ſtock of antient 
marble within the very walls of the city, and, at the 


ſame time, ſo many quatries within the bowels of 


| their country, moſt of their chapels are laid over with 


ſuch a rich varniſh, and ſuch a variety of incruſta- 
tions, as cannot poffibiy be found in any other part of 


the world. | 1 3 
Having ſaid thus much of Rome, I ſhall procted to 


deſcribe ſome parts in its neighbourhood, and che firſt 


thing that eng 


of by Martial, in one of his epigrams. 
The drying marſhes ſuch a ſtench convey , 


uſed to emit an offenſive ſmell.” This is taken notice 


3-5 


And again, + 5 2 ˙ tr : 75 2 
As from high Rome to Tivoli you go, 
Where Albula's ſulphureous waters fm. 


4 


inary na 


Hands; for they 
the water 1s not trouble. LE Card. er 
It is probable this lake was much larger formerly 


than it is at preſent, and that the banks have grown 


over it by degrees, in the ſame manner as the iſlands 
have been formed on it. „ 


All about the lake, where the ground is dry, we 


found it to be hollow, by the trampling of our horſes 


feet. I could not diſcover the leaſt trace of the Sybils' 
temple and grove, which ſtood on the borders of this 


lake. Tivoli is ſeen at a diſtance, laying along the 
brow. of a hill. I muſt confeſs, I was moſt pleaſed 


poets have mentioned, and which lies at about a mile 
diſtant from the town. F Sie 


on a ſmooth ſpacious plain. - On the other 


| more broken and interrupted ſcene, made up of an 


infinite variety of inequalities and ſhadows, that ha- 
turally ariſe from an agreeable mixture of hills, groves, 
and vallies. But the moſt enlivening part of the ſcene. 


is the river Teverone, which you ſee at about a quar- 
| ter of a mile diſtant, throwing itſelf down a precipice, 


and falling, by ſeveral caſcades, from one rock to an» 
other, till it gains the bottom of the valley, where the 


diſcover itfelf through the breaks and openings of the 
woods that grow about itt. 

On our way to Paleſtrina, we ſaw the lake Regil- 
lus, famous for the apparition of -Caſtor and Pollux, 
who were here ſeen to give their horſes drink, aſter 
the battle between the 
Tarquin. Here we left the road, for about half a 


| mile, to ſee the ſources of a' modern aqueduct. It 


was certainly very lueky for Rome; as ſhe had fo 


much need of water to be conveyed” by aqueducts, to 


be fituated ſo near ſuch a number of mountains, from 


whence ſtreams are continually flowing. OO: pb 


Swords by the lightning's ſabtfie force diſtill d, 3 
And the cold ſheath with running metal fill de. 
No human arm its weak affiſtance brdught, 


Nat aged my notice was the ſmall rivulet. _ 
Salforatta, formerly called Albula, which, at all times, 


Such the rank ſtreams of reeking Albul _ ..,, *,.. 


© The little lake that gives riſe 1 


up, that are, probably, the parts that compoſe the 
f. often mount of themſelves, though 


= 1 2 


It 1 into the Campania, where the oye loſes: 
ide- is a 


omans and the ſon- in- law of 
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from Nenius- Diana, The whole country toſt entirely r Iwo 


the republic,” who had the hardineſs. to offend againſt 
the prohibitions, were ſized and kept in à nei | 
ing priifen. Th 


_ _ _ thereabouts is ſill over run with woods and thickets. 
Tus lake of Nen lies ia g very deep bottom, ſd für. ere 
- rounded on all fides with mountains and groves, that | = 


wr, | 
8 together, to be delivered inte Hie ha ivi 
Sienna, fituated 58 high, and adorned with a only a few trifling excuſes, he reſolved to do hi ak 
great many towers of brick, which, in the time of the ſ{juſtice: A 


= extraordinary thing in this city is the ca- in the repub | 
- * thedral,” which a traveller may view with pleaſure after | and, as it is faid, treated ſeverely enough, for there are 
| bleſt pieces of Gothick architecture in th F 
one ol the nobleſt piece anche store in the chart ſpace of time. The king of Spain, who is pro- 
__ 8 ſees the vaſt expence and pains | rector of the tene ee 76; 5 
our Anceſtors; were at, in raiſing theſe buildings, one from the grand duke of what had e who approved 
Qnngt but fancy 10 hit what miracles of archi- of His proceedings, and ordered the republic of Lucca 
tecture they would have left us, bad they only been to take fatisfactſon. The republic thinking themſelves | 
jnſtructed in the zight way; for when the devotions I injured, ſent to Prince Eugene, to deſire he would in- 
of thoſe ages was much warmer than it is at preſent, [| tercede for the protection of their republic; offering, 
and the riches of the people much more at the diſpoſal}}at the fame time; winter quarters for four ati 
of the pes, there was ſo much money conſumed rr The duke, however, toſe in his demands, 


on Gothick cathedrals, as would have finiſhed a ang nl ns to aſk pardon for their inſolence. 
greater variety ef noble b J. The hole govetnwent of this little republic paſſed 
either before or fine that time. - into different hands at the end; of two months, which 


. . The labour and expence laid out on this cathedral; lis the greateſt ſecurity imaginable to their liberty, and = 
has been amazing indeed |. The very: ſpouts are Toaded | wonderfully contributes to the diſpatch of public af. 
wich ornaments; the Windows ate formed like ſo fairs. But in any emergency of che ſtate, like that 
many ſcenes: of perſpective, with a multitude of little they are now preſſed with, it certainly required longer 
Pillars, 3 behind another. The great co- time to carry their deſigns. into ae 
 Jumns arefinely engraved with fruits and foilage, that Inefit of the commonwealth. Tens 
run twiſting aboutthem from the very top to the bot-]| The next place I viſited was Florence, where there 
tom. "The whole ogy of the church is chequered [| are ſo many-curiofities, that the idea of one totally 
with. lays: of white and black marble, and the pave- jjcraſes the next that preſents itſelf. The palaces here 
ment has many Scripture hiſtories ot er on it, late not only grand, but beautiful; and, as Tuſcan 
1 | 0 4 by its own ſe-{|pillars firſt took their riſe in this e N artiſts 
_ © nators and laws, but it is now ſubje& to the grand always take cate to place ſole of them in their moſt 
OO OR RESI The duke's palace is à very noble 
From Sienna we went forward to Leghorn, where pile, built after this manner, which makes it look ex- 
the two E Bagnio and the Dantelli's ſtatue tremely ſolid and magnificent. ''Tt'is not unlike that 
d duke, 


— 


amidſt the four ſlaves chained to at S which was built b Mary of Medi- 
that 


of the largeſt, and will be the moſt beautiful one in] n hun F 
Italy, when this ſtatue is erected in it, and a town- . I found, in che court of the palace at Florence, what 
houſe built at one end to front the church, which I had not met with at Rome, namely, a ſtatue of Her- 
fands at the other. l scules, lifting up Antenor from the earth. It was 
As Leghorn is a free port, ſo it draws a vaſt num - found in Rome, and brought hither during the reign 
ber of firangers to it. Here is a factory of Engliſh of Leo KX. There ate, likewiſe, abundance of paint- 
merchants, who deal largely in wines, oils, and filks ; I ings in the different apartments, by the moſt eſteemed 
but there being ſeldom leis than ten thouſand Jews F[artiſts in the world.” But the old palace is the greateſt 
Here, they run awa e part of, the trace. ; Ilslory of the city, where, perhaps, the greateſt number 
From Leghorn I went o Piſa, where there is {till of curioſities were collected together that can be met 


che ſhell of a great city, though not half furniſhed with I with any where in the world. 


inhabitants, - The great church, baptiſtry, and burn-J| It is amazing to behold what number of buſts are 

ing vers Mos Fe wll ee eee ee eee of What rmdins 

after the ſame form as thoſe of Sienna.. Half a day's ſof antiquity is to be found here: art has been, as it 

journey more brought me to the republic of Lucca. ¶ were, exhauſted in the execution, and generoſity dil- | 

Itis very pleaſant to ſee how the {mall territories of [played in the collection, There is. a ſculpture of 

this little republic are cultivated to the beſt advantage: Alexander the Great, caſting up his eyes to heaven, | 

e ht one cannet find the leaſt ſpot that is not made [[and, probably, this alludes to his weeping, becauſe be 
26:0dnmribayy its belt:30 tha pwner. 7 {magined, fooliſtily enough, that he could not find any 


- 
£% - 


Among the inhabitants, there ars an air of ||more new. worlds to conquer. * 7 5 
chearfulneſs and plenty, not oſten to be met with in In one of the chambers is ſhewn the famous ſtatue 
| thoſe countries that lie around them. There is but [of Venus, which is reckoned one of the greateſt cu- 
one gate for mis, to enter in at, that. it may be rioſities in the. wotid. The ſtatue ſeems tuch leſs 
known what number of them are in the town. Ort than the life, as beidg piety naked, and in com- 
it is written, in letters of gold, the words Libertas, or I pany with others of a lar | 
diberty. oo yo ooo... Ting,;as big as. the ordinary flug of a woman, as I con- 
| This little republic is ſhut up in iy grand Rae's cluded. from the meaſure of her wrift ; for, from the = 
domimions, who, at preſent, threatens to ſeize on their {| bigneſs of any one part, it is ealy to gueſs at all the relt, 
privileges. The occafion is as follows: . in — ſuch nice proportion The ſoftneſs of 
The inhabitants 4 W for * in {the fleth, and the. delicacy of the hape, air, and poſj- 
r fron» 
y for- 


hb. 
— 


rger ſize.” It is, notwithſtand- 


one of the duke's foreſts, that lies upon thei ture, with the correctneſs of defign in this ſtatue, are 
-1jall inexpreflible, I have ſeveral reaſons to believe 2 5 


Gers, which, about two years ago, was ſtrictiy for- 
C EY 


; 
q . 
* ” | ” 1 * 
: . = 2 | 


— 


»Wir mern, ay 
| EE oe ey TA / % IAB 2: V 
wee name ol the ſculptor, on the pedeſtal, i; not f6 old}| The court of Turin is reckoned the molt ſplehdid 
„„ e e, ee bur b teaſen of Irs being 
Alter # Very Relive journey. over che Appenines, [| in mourning; Leouſd nor fee ite wagnifſcenee The 
_ | we, at uſt,” came to the river that runs at the foot off common people of -this ftate are "more" exaſpthated = 
them and erb fa courſe of the river, we arrived, | againſt che Freneh than any of the reſt of the Italians; 
jn a ſhort time, at Bolonia. We ſdon felt the differ · [| for the great miſchiefs they have ſuffered from them 
+. ence between the northern and ſouthern ſides of the are ſtill freſh on their memory: and, notwithſtanding = 
mountains; as welt in the coldneſs of the air, as in the interval of peace, ohe may cafily trace out the ſe- - 
- the badneſt of the wine. This town is famous for [| veral marches made by the French' armies, and the 
tlie richneſs of the ſoil that lies about it, and the mag- {| ruin and defolation left Behind them: and all this, 
\-nificence of its covents. lat a time when the duke was, from the nature of his 
Parma and Modena are little principalities, but connections, obliged to be in alliance with France. It 1 
' » there are no people in the world who would live more is certain; the French were always perfidious to thoſe 
comfortably, were it not for the horrid oppreffive{| with whom they had any connettion; and, it may be 
power of ey This uſurped power, however, [{ juſtly ſaid of them; that they ought not to be truſted. 
- over the conſciences of men, reigns predominant in There is not a power in Europe whom” they have not 
taly: and will do ſo, till ſuch time as ſome fort of a || betrayed : and we, in this country, have ſuffered fuffi- 
reformation takes place. And thus it happens, that [| ciently from their perſid;½ : 
none ſuffers greater hardſhips than thoſe who live un- Theſe two accounts of Italy, by Mr Addiſun and - | 
deer ſmall commonwealtbs. 5 biſhop Burnet, are the moſt animated that can be at 
Il left the road of Milan on my right hand, having {| imagined. © Indeed; the face of that country differs | 


befare ſeen that city,- and after having mg through | but little from what it was in thoſe times. The Bate 
Aſti, the frontier town of Savona, I at laſt came {| of that country in ancient and modern times; is more 
within fight of the Po, which is a fine river, even at] beautifully expreſſed in the following lines of Mr. Ad- 
Turin, though within fix miles of its ſoumt. This II diſon, than in any other author whatever. 121 £7 
river has been made the ſcene of two or three poetical || It was written from Florence, by Met Addiſon; 
| Nories ; Ovid has choſen it to throw his Phaeton into, [| a letter to that great ſtateſman, Charles Savile, 1 
after all the ſmaller rivers had been dried up in che quis of Halifax, in the yenr 170 nn ne ent 
confla gration. 5 e au 55 I 7-7 HED ane ery its e 
[ have read ſome botanical ende who tell us at, Mile 25, my iert. the berg, hade —©& — | 
the posts have not rightly followed the traditions of | And from/Britannia's public poſte ere T0 
antiquity, in metamorphoſing the ſiſters of Fhacton ] Nor longer, her ungrateful ſons to'pleas;" => - . 
into poplars, who ought to have been turned into For their advantage ſacrifice your eaſe j: 
laurel- trees; for, it is this kind of trer that ſheds à % Ne into foreign realms my fate conveyayr + 1c)! 
um, and is commonly found on the banks of the Po. ||. Through nations fruitful of immortal iat; 


r 1 


— 


* 
e change of Cyenus into a ſwan, which cloſes up Where the ſoft ſeaſon and inviting line 8 
_ the diſaſters of Phactor's family,” was wrought on the | Donſpire to trouble your repoſe, with thine. +; a 
ſame place ere tho fiſters were turned into tres. For hereſoe er I turm my raviſbid ehe 
ki head above be kee be gel a, . Fee dd enge ſhining proſpects riley 
e ee een 
That on the forehead ſhone divinely bright, For here be ane bes harp has frung; 1 
4 * ee wa eee Sc II That not a mountain rears its head unſung . 
No arenen | a "iff Renown'din verſe each ſhady thicket grows, - - 
1, Fa Hides brows eee eee And ev'ry ſtream in heav ny numbets flow: 
But poplar wreaths arbund his temples ſpread, ([ 5 | 2 e 


Andi tears of amber trickled down his head: 3 . ae Len oods 3 Y 
„ßIi ß I Nr ales in nomts.= to- - 7 
uh ſet ih unhappy Phacton to view! 6c, . And trace the month Clitamnns'to his ſourte;  - 3 
The flaming chariot and the ſteeds ieſhow'd, To ſee the Mincio draw his watry ſtore 
And the whole fable in the mantle 4 Through the long windings of u froitful ſhore; z: 
And hoary Albula's infected tidde 4 


Beneath his arm an urn ſupported Blies“ ] 
Wich ſtars embelliſh d and fictitious ſhies. Oer the Warmn bed of ſmoaking fulphur glide!! 
Fir'd with a thouſand raptures, I ſur ve 5 


For Titan, by the mighty loſe 23 174 : bi 

Among the heav*ns:th' immortal fast diſp 1 9 ; | e AE 
. [Hall retnembrance of his grief ſhould fail, f a 6:6 115 
And in the conſtellations wrote his tale. 
A ſwan in memory of Cyenus ſhines 
The movraing ſiſters in wat ry ſigus: - 
The burning redes Brake wb een Vr 
In bright Bootes and his wane appear; ] 
Whilſt ina track of light the waters run, - © } 
That waſh'd the body of his blaſted ſon 
The river Po gives à name to the chief ſtreet of 
Turin, which fronts the duke's palace, and, when 
finiſhed, will be one of the neateſt in Italy for its 
length, There is one convenience in this city that 1 
never obſerved in any other, and which makes ſome || 
amends for the badneſs of the pavement. ' © 
By the help of a river, that runs on the upper fide of 
the town, they can convey a little ſtream of water. 
through all the moſt confiderable ſtreets ; which ſerves: 
to cleanſe the gutters, / and carries away all the filth 
that is ſwept into them. The manager open his 
ſluice by night, and diſtributes the water into what 
quarter of the town he pleaſes. Beſides the ordinary 
and neceſſary conveniences that-ariſe from it, it is of 


The king of floods that rolling o'er the plain 
The tow'ring' Alps of half their moiſture drains, - 
And proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſhows, _ 
Diſtributes wealth and _ where he flows; 

Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for ſtreams immortaliz d in ſong, '+ 
That loſt in filence and oblivion lie 
e mY their fountains, and their channels 

Vet 9 4 Wes by the muſe's ſkill; er P1312: 
And: in the ſmooth deſcription murmur fill. 
Sometimes to gentle Tiber I retire; 1 
And the fam'd river's empty ſhores admire, 
That deſtitute of ſtrength derives its courſe. - 
From thrifty urns and an unfruitful fource;  - 
Yet ſung ſo often in poetic lays, 1 wm K 
With ſcorn the Danube and the Nile ſurveys;  _ 
1s high e ae mouſe exalts her theme 1-  —_ 
uch was the Boyne, a inglorious ſtream, 
That in Hibernian 8 . 

And unobſery'd in wild meanders play d· 

| Till by your lines and Naſſau's ſword renowmn d, 

TY great ule. when. a fire happens to break out; for, at a} Its riſing billows through the world reſound,'.. |  * 

minutes warning, they have a little river running [|  . Where-e'er the hero's godlike acts can-pierce, / | 
dy the 117 walls of the houſe mat is burning. - If Or where the fame of an immortal verſe. +. 
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1 'd A + | How, ANN: 
- BY 5 like 3 1 e ape be, | | Nor & mi ighty Row bis 

n unit In my yerſe ſho! ie . foreign mou rx nas the ton jc 

pens” ly thowd yield to mT 1 1 . s loft juice, bat eng, it; ft 

ds [Bos tu den groves around me line, . With gitron groves;adorn a diſtant; 0 ONE 

2 EY 0 the coalt of Britain's ſtormy ile: [[ And the far olive ſwell with floods « Wy 5 * 

Dr, when tranſplanted and preſery'd with cate, - | Wes envy not the warmes fe a that lies, FE 

Hs the cold clime, and ie in northern air. [ In ten degrees of more indulgent Kies, "AY RE A 

123 Here kindly warmth their ee go zen Nor at the coarſeneſt © ly — vepi ger 
Js nobler taſtes, and more exal e of 5 o'er our heads the frozen Pl 1ads ſh ine 
i n the rough ele with tender myrile bs is liberty that crown's Britannia” 8 ile, : 
And trodden weeds fend out a rich . tele en mocks ee hleak, moun- 
Bear me, ſome „ 0 Baia” 8 gen e ſeats, ED "EF 6 1 tains ſmile. 9 1 . . 
Or cover me in mbria' green tetreats; J. Others with towering piles may pleaſe the ent, 
"Where weſtern gales eternally refide, . TY THY 4a 0 n in their proud . domes delight; 5 
And all the ſeaſons laviſh all Hep pride: 1 Fu IA nicer, ras; to the pee canvas give, e 

SH , and fruits, and flowers together . Or teach their animated rocks to VS: rf 


And the whole year in gay confuſion lies. 
2 1 glories in my mind revive, 72 7555 
And in my ſonl a thouſand paſſions og 
2 When Rome's exalted beautics I Tl, 


Tia Britain's care to watch o'er Europe” uxope's fate, 

Pr And hold in balance each contending, ſtate ;. 
o th aten bold preſumptuous kings with ar, 

* 1 A wer her afflicted naghbour's pray'r. | | 


* 
e 33 44 


Maguißcent i in 9 le. ® | 407 Bb aye: A arous'd by fierce alarms, ut 
An atnpitheatre's amazing heigh 5 | 1 L "Br the wiſe condudt of her pious arms: 715 | 
. ills my eye with terror ET ack hight, £2 hs 5 Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceaſe, Hr 
Tn on its public ſhows unpeopled 15755 al | And all the northern world lics huſh'd in ak 
3 d held unncrowded nations in its dera Hen weg: Gaul beholds e e eee 
. ai ere: pillars rough with ſculpture pierce the oY Her thunder aim'd at bis aſpiring hesd. 
And here the ps. triumphal arches riſe, | 406 fain her rpg ſons Wow <4 
91200 eee 4 ole ec denne acts A By foreign gold, or by domeſtic ſpi 
| '* Whole —_ vpbraid : . i * But ſtrives in vain to conquer or . 5 
| Whole rivers here fo ake the fields below} f Wem Naffau's arms d. ry oa gon 1 
i {lh 4 e e ar their height through ry av! 1 15 Fir'd wich the name, which I © oft bave found, 
-$165 & ®Y the II The diſtant clitnes and Aer tongues reſound, 
0? bene dee Cries ay geren mut retires, | | bridle in. my ſtruggling muſe with 
s 4 longs 40 launch, 8 


ne RE dep rocks admires ; is 
Where the Imooth chiffel all its force has ſhown, | . 4 
And ſoſten'd into fleſh the ſtone | * 
_ 1165 In ſolemn Hiebe, à majeſtit nd. 30 
Herdes, and gods, and Den en fan; tj 1 
Stern rants, whom their cruelties renown, 80 | 
And urs in Parian marble frown; 1 
| bi While the bright dimes, to whom they bumblyfu'a, 
| Still uon dhe | APA 


. But I've already troubled you too long, 
6 Net dare attempt a more advent'rous ng. 
1 E verſe demands a ſoſter theme, 
A painted meadow, or a purling 1 
Vat for heroes nen immortal lays, 
And lines like e Virgil's „ or like yours, ſhou' 'd . 


From Turin we came disseliy m0 the lake of Ge- | 


e's > £ 2 /abd2ct 7-51 1 e having had a very poly journey — — Mount 
Fin ww Raphaet's godlike dennis, although it -was about the inning 
— ſtore in re Er to fall. 


On the top of this high mountain is a large plain, and, 
in the midſt of the plain, is 2 moſt beautiful Jake, 
i which would: be very extraordinary; were there not 
| 6 ſeveral mountains in the neighbourhood ſeemingly 
Ilriſiag over it. The in the neighbourhood 
4 pretend ĩt is . E-queſtion not but the 
[waters of it fill up a — bene dhe; eee 


| ach A — Woe to 27 
25 Such heavy figures from his n 
So warm with life his blended'cotours +155 Ne 

From therme to — pate wa, 
Amidſt the ſoft variety Pm loft : 


ft — ae my ravith'd fout confound level with the furface/ 


Wich circling notes and labyrinths of ſound; © 7 ; I There is — e off] 'more 
- - Here domegandremples riſein diſtant ance IM 123 to a traveller than the ſeveral — which 


7 ——— —— 1 * i lſare diſperſed up and down among the marr 'breaks and 
eee der d blatuge with u waſteful Rand“ [hollows of ithe- Alps und Appenines, The ancient 
But bat val her Unerhaufted ftores, Nomans took a-great deal of pains/to hew out paſſages 
Her blootting mountains, and her ſunny rg 1 for theſe. lakes to:diſcharge themſelves into ſome of the 
With all the vifts tat heavin and earth part, neighbouring rivers;/ in order to make the air the more 
— dare, and the charms ofart, | | | wholeſome... Mot of thoſe; works: were carticd/ on 


| F, during the reign oſ the emperor Claudius and had it 
| * Pot inhabitant ny ulurps her hap kate -: 7899 Ws would. haye been impaſlble to bave completed 


The red'ning orange and the ſwelling grain: 1 ESP the whole fr journey. through the Alps 


. . 9.5 5 as well when we. climbed up as when we deſce 
yo Starves in the midſt of natureꝰs bounty curſt, Iſchem, we had ſtill a river running along with the 
"(And — loaden vineyard dies for thirſt, I road, that, probably, firſt diſcovered the | 
O liberty, thou goddeſs heavenly bright, 5 » I}. Silius 9 2 delightful poet, has rn xd the 
Profuſt of bliſe, and pregnant with ee, l 1168 in the fo owing moſt beautiful lines: 

Eternab pleaſures in hy preſence reign,” 65 {Stiff with eternal ice, and hid inhow, 


| - Phat fel a thouſand centuries 5 ca. 25 
Tue mountain ſtands; nor can che ri . 
VUnfix Her fröſts, and teach em how tor nn: 1 50 

Deep as the Hark infernal warers lie . . 

From the bright regions of the chedrfol My, 185 po 
| Sofer tho proud acending rocks made 
e 5 de 


And ſmiling plenty leads thy wanton — 111 584 
as d of her load; ſubjection grows more I 
And poverty/Iboks-chearfubin thy fight; 
Thou mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature RP $465 
.; Giv'it — tan; ! and pleaſure day. 
Thee, potdeſs; ther — + J's 
by oben, r F605 omg Nee e 
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id net ont mh heh” | 
lt Pay ons; of with defiptriful green; 


And the tude Hail rattling tempeſts forms ;, 

; Tune HET ud'tumoltuons winds reſort, ' * 
That in Wick ſhows her rocky fummitſhrowds, | 
As dikes the brokth view with clouds. | 

| raf BY Julian in Savoy, the Alps begin to en- 
iarge themſelves on all fides, and open into a yaſt cir- 
- cuit of ground. This extent of land with the Leman 
| lake,” would make one of the prettieſt and moſt de- 
aghtful dominions in Europe, was it all thrown into a 
ſingle ſtate, and had Gene a for its metropolis. But 
tere dre "three powerful neighbours, Who divide 
among them this fruitful country, © The duke of Sa- 

voy has the Chablais, and all the fields that lie beyond 
Arve, a8 für as to the Eeluſe. The French king is maſ- 
der ol great part of the country of Gex, and the canton 
of Bern has that of the vand or 1 715 Geneva and its 
little territories, lie in the centre of theſe ſtates.” The 
greateſt part of the town ſtands a hill, and has its 
views bounded on all fides, by ſeveral ranges of moun- 
tains, which are, however, at ſo great a diſtance, that 
leave open 2 wonderful variety of beautiful proſ- 

s. I oſten obſerved, that the tops of the neighbour- 
mountains were covered with light above half an 


hour after the ſun was ſet. 


tures, and on the other forge precipices of naked rocks, 
rifing upin a thoufand” o. d figures, and cleft in ſors: 
Aces 15 as to difcover high mountains of ſnow that 
ie ſeveral leagues behind them. Towards the ſouth}! 
the hills rife more menfibly, and leave the eye a vaſt; 
uninterrupted ptoſpect for many miles. But ihe m 


nn 


beautiful of All is the Take. E 
Tube lake reſembles à ſea, in the colour of its waters, 
the ſtorms that are raiſed on it, and the ravapes it 
makes on its banks. In the ſame manner it receives 
different names from the different parts of its banks or 

_ coaſts: itwaſhes; and in ſummer has ſomething like an 
ebb. and flow, which ariſes from the ſwelling” of -the 
ſnow: that falls into it more. copioufly at nobn than at 
any ather time of the day. It has five diffeggnt ſtates 
bordering on it, and theſe are, the Knee, of 
France; the duchy of Savoy; the _ of Bern; 
the biſhopric of Sion, and the republic of Gene va. T 

| bave ſeen papers fixed up in the Canton of Bern, with 


+ informed: of ſereral abuſes committed i 


* and harbours'on the lake, &. 1 
Ibe right fide of the lake from Geneva, belongs to 


our ports 


the duke of Savoy, and is extremely well eultivated. 
entertainment we met with was the} 
agrecable proſpect of woods, meadows, and corn-fields, | 


But the 


chat lie on the borders of it, and run up along the ſides 
of the Alps, where the barrenneſs of the rocks, and the 
Reepneſs of the mountains will permit it. The wine, 
| however, on this fide of the lake, is not ſo good as that 
on the other. We here paſſed V voire, where the duke 
of Savoy keep his gallies, and lodged at Torſon, which 


is the largeſt town on the lake belonging to the Sa- 


SS WWW 
c 120 1 
Ihe lake is here aboat twelve miles in breadth; ad 

near the town is a convent belonging to the Carthn- 
fans. At the very extremity of the lake, the Rigine en- 
ters, and brings along with it à vaſt quantity of water. 


From the end of the lake to the ſource of the RNs, | 
which 


: zs a valley of about four days journey in length, v 
5 belongs to the bithop of Sion. Throughout the whole 


21 '%* 1 F e bi q 
nd on the moufitains keep their bojſt'rous coutt, lotion took 
And pardon, but 


On one fade you have Tong track of hills, called the] 
Mountains of Jura, covered with vineyards and*paſ*] 


1 


the following lofty preface, © 'Wheteas we have been 


rs TM SHEA b. 
= . ve bb 4 ne e f > (it bu 
1 The e by we: cane tothe town. 


eee der ange but by ah aft of cqual force, King 
| William was the grandſon of Charles, and he had 


FOI Y TRY 


churches, and near bim is interred one Brough 


of this place, there 1s plenty of all ſorts of proviſions, 
And althg h the people live ur | 
ment, yet they ſeem. not to feel, or at le; 


+ . L S 2 x « #F.5 + = = 
ard, the ron hand of oppreſſion, the 
ws #51 EY + % 4 + * 3 4,4 4 = 8 "EF * * 
Rin of 0 * ” 
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e under a popiſh govern} 


walks, and is perhaps the moſt magnificent Proteſtant 
of | church ih E PP nn 5 ; 


| which condemned 8 5 


out at this place, and forms a great river,. 


| hermi:agg, By the drops of water 


| for there is a full view of a large 


a * 
: j . 


5 th i 
| 855 | 


£ Hun! 1 
.udlow, author 


Sake en Pay mont ot with defighriful green wwe canton 'of Bern, where Ludlow, author of the 
De ,, Toles, "rho Rgpell the wat: 
 Dvels in the dire retrenry and Freezes thete ; | kant for the % . harſes J. of England, ou 
There ſheaſleinbles all Her blackeſt ftorms, his time in exile, after he had been obliged to; leave 


in ordes t6 avoid an ighominious gcith. | 


we Horde * | un 2. * 
| Tr was remarkable dt this man, that when the Revo 


ution took place, he applied to king William or a 
be Nig not confider that he gas arnint | 

y an aft of parhament; and the attainder itſelf could 

of equal force. Ki 


4 


married Mary the grand-daughter of that unfortunate 
prince; but all this would have had no weight: with 
the king, had he not been obliged to pleaſe both the 
whigs and the tories; He lies buried in one; of the 
"near bim is interred one Broughton, 
who was clerk to the 1 high coutt of juſtice, 

The next day we ſpent at Laufanne, the greateſt 
town on the lake next to Geneva. There is one ſtreet 


in this town, where the inhabitants have a right to 


judge in all criminal matters. Not many years ago, 
a priſoner being tried, a cobbler had the caſting vote, 
and gave it in fayour of the criminal. 
I ſhall not fay ariy thing more 7 a city 
of Geneva, that being wal known already, It is a free 

republic, ſituated on the extremity of the lake, where 


| the Rhone which falls in at the other extremity, iſſues 


4 - - - 7 
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The next place we, viſited, was Friburgh, which is - 


but a mean town, although the capital of ſo large a cari- 
ton. Its u is ſo irregular, that zhex, e forced to 


climb up to ſever | 
digious aſeent. This 1nconvenience, however, ig at- 
tended with one advantage of a very. important nature; 
for when a fire breaks out in the lower parts, they can 
eafily break open ear relcryoirs, and let the waterdown 
to extinguiſh the flames. 
This is one of the Roman catholic countries, and 
they have four convents for women, and as many for 
men; there is Hkewiſe here a college of jeſuits, which 
18 ae 7 beſt in n They have a col- 
lection of pictures repreſenting many of their bretlire 
who ſuffered for high-txeaſon n England.” + 
„bout two. leagues from Friburgh, we ment. to | 
vifit' a. hermitage, . which is reckoned; one of the 
greateſt curiofitics in that part 8Þ Switzerland: It li 
in the greateſt ſolitude imaginable, among woods an 
rocks, which at firſt fight diſpoſe a man tg be ſerious. 
Thete has lived in it a bermet, upwards of five and 
twenty years, who with his own hands has worked-in 
a_rock a pr chape}, with all- other conveniences 
neceffary, His chimney. is carried up through the 
whole rock, ſo that one ſees the ſky ee it, not- 
withſtanding the rooms ate very deep“ He: has 
cut the fide of the rock into a flat for a garden, and by 
laying on it the waſte earth that he has found in ſo e 
of the neighbouring parts, has made ſuch a/ ſpot o 
ground 


parts of it hy theit cauſey of a pro- 


- 


— 


it, as furniſhes. but a fort of luxury for a 
age, B | r diſtilling from ſeve- 
ral parts of the rock, and following the veins of them, 
he has made himſelf two or three fountains, in ihe 
bowels of the mountain, that ſerve his table, and wa- 


ter his little N INF M . 

From Friburgh, we were obliged to travel ovet 
very bad roads to Bern, through woods of fir - trees; 
what pleaſed me moſt at Bern was their public walks, 


beſides the great church. They are raiſed extremely 


high, and they are built upon arches and pillars. From 
theſe walks there is the nobleſt proſpect in the world, 

e | | range of mountains 
that lie in the country of the Griſons, and are buried 
in ſnow. They ate about ſeventy miles from the town, 
though by resſon of their height they appear much 


work, and an antient piece 


NEATET., 7 1 28 4 1 ö 238 75 ; 4; 2 3 * 5 
The cathedral church ſtands on one fide of theſe 


out of ee Ie 8-2 very 200, 


othic architeRure. 
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te * 0 | with water, there 0 vords. The 4842 ery large 
2 reat eee 3 TI ſet dif- Tit glied; and monks 18..anoth UN le: Mah. - 
tances. ffom each other along the ſtrects. There is, ſeveral natural and artificial curioſities- I in N . 
| indeed; no country in Europe better ſupplied jed with large map ↄf ne whole country of Zurich, drawn Min 
water than the ſeveral: parts ts of Switzerland that. 1 A 3 where they ſee any Particular fountain ad 
| 3 over. One meets every Where in the ſtreets: hillock-1 in their dominions. I zun over. their Eabinet | 
untains 5 8 Se ag into huge 3 of medals, but did not meet with any that were eie 
. and beneath them, which is wönde | „ordinary. The arſenal is much bigger than that at. : 
modious in a country that fo much ices 8 8 che dity of Rome, a they told us that there ;Were | TN 
| horſes and cattle. It has ſo many 1 breaking out 1 in it for thirty 25 uſand men, but the. truth of. 
of iche hides pe the hills, ape ſuch va 2 of 1 00 doubted. 4 
wood to make pipes of, that it is no wonder they are v Zarin, 1 d $ jour Hrouch us 
To well ſtocked 2 neceſlaries, which are among the the eee of the. Nr 2 gay rv . 8 
cohveniences of human liſe. can raiſe an army of N thoufand: men, Su well 
n the road between Bern and Sienna, there is a armed and exerci He is ſovereigu of the whole 
e ee to the memory of an Engliſhman, country, byg in ſome reſpets ſubjets. to. the other 
which is not be mef with in any of our writers. The cantons. He is 2 choſen out of the abby of the : 
, Infeription,1s 3 in Latin verſe on one fide of the ſtone, Benedictines of St. Gall, and every brother in tue 
and in German on the other. I had not time. to convent has a vote in the election, which muſt after- - 
| it, but the ſubſtance is this:: [wards be confirmed by the pope: : The abbot takes 
55 * One Cuffinus, an Engliſhman, to whom . che advice of his cloiſter before he engages in any mat - 
12 e of Auſtria had given his fiſter.in marriage, eame ter of importance. ſuch as the levying of taxes or de- 
8 hs take her from among the Swiſs by force of arms, klaring war. This chief officer is the grand maſter of - 
but after having ravaged the country ſor ſome time, the houſhold, and he has the management of all ſc- 
he was here overthrown by the cantons of Bern. cular affairs under him. There are ſeveral. other 
| Salermo, the next town we viſited, ſeemed to have judges for the different dioceſes of his country, but an 
er air of politeneſs than any one I had-hitherto: 9 lies from their tribunals to the abbot or prince: 
8 in Switzetland. "The F ambaſſador has his His reſidence is generally in the Benedictine convent : 
reſidence in this place ; for it is = chief town of one of St. Gall, ee u the ton of St. Gall is 
of the popiſh cantons.” The French king has been at? a little proteſtant ; republics ml wholly idddependent of the | 
_ the. expence, of buildir ing a tine church for the jeſuits abbot, and u tection of the cantons. 
in Us city. but jt was not finiſhed while we were] One js fn dns the people ſo rich in ſo ſmall 
1 : When it is completed. it will be one of the no- 2 republic, where they are ſe in number; eſpecially 
_ bleff ſtruckures in that part of the world. The old f as they. have fo few latids to cultivate,. and little or na 
_cathedfat ſtogd not far rom it, and at the aſcent that | reſources beſide what ariſe from their trade. But the - 
leads to it are two antient pillars, which belonged {| great, ſupport of this little and rather inhenificanit re- 
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formerly to an heathen temple, dedicated to Hermes: 


13 ſeem to have been of the Tuſcan order, from 


eir prop tions. The whole fortification of Sa- 


Jermo is . with marble, hut its chief ftrength con- 
fiſts in the mountains that lie within its neighbour- 


© hood, atid ſeparate 1 it from the French dominions. 
- Our next day's journey brought us to Meldingden, 
which is a"ſmall Roman catholic town, with one 


public, is its manufactory in linen, which employs -. 
almaſtall the inhabitants. The whole country around 
there furniſhes them with abnndance of flax, out of 

which they are to mike, yearly, forty thouſand 
pieces of aloth, reckoning. two hundied ells to the 
piece... Some of their cloth is as finely wrought as any 
that can be found in Holland, for they have excellent 
artiſts, and every convenjeney ſor weiting the linen. 


church, but no convent, 11. is à republic of itſelf, . Al the fields abbut the town are ſo covered with 
85 the eight antient cantons, and, beſides one their. manufactures: that, coming in the dark of 5 
need magiſtrates, there are in it about ohe mon- evening, we miſtook them for a lake. They ſen 
- waa inhabitants. IPeit government is modelled on their goods, on mules, into Italy, Germany, op 
mhep tan of the other cantons, as near as circumſtances || rence, ain, and all the adjacent countries. They 
wit rmitin foch ſmall extent of territory. reckon, in the town of St. Gall, and the villages. that 
They have a'town honſe, adorned with the arms: of] lie adjacent to it, about ten thouſand. inhabitants, but 
Wu eight cantons, who are their protectors; and they fixteen hundred of them are only freemen. | 
affilme to thentfelves all the dignity that is claimed by About four years ago, the fown and the abby 5 
KM other ſtates of Switzerland. he chi A e in have come to an open ru pture, it not been timely 
fate is called the avoyer or doge; and the perſon prevented by the 0 of their common pro- 
o enjoyed that office ie I was there, was ſon to pom: The occaſion was this: 
Me landlord of the inn where 1 ladged. His father} nedictine monk, in one of * ulual proceſs 
had enjoyed the ſame honours before him, and the fa- | ſions, carried his croſs erected through the town, wi 
lar was not more than about thirty pounds a year. a train of three or four thouſand prieſts er 
The tiver that runs thr zu their dominions, puts him. They had no ſooner entered the convent 
med to the expence of ping a bridge in repair, [| the whole town was in an uproar, jo Ak Be 
_ "which is made of wood; 255 a 9505 ng over it, like || infolence'of the prieſt, who, contrary to all * 
aff the bridges in that country "Thoſe that travel over [| had preſumed to carry his croſs in that manner. I. 
it ate obliged to pay a — 4 in order to keep it in re- citizens immediately put themſelves under arms, an 
palt; and; is the French ambaffador has occaſfion to || drew down four pieces of their cannon to the gates =: 
aſs fr quently , this way, his maſter allows twenty f the convent. The proceſſion, to eſcape the fury of 
ds 4 yeat towards defraying the Expence. the citizens, durit not return 71 the way it came, 
Ii be neit day we arrived at Zurich, prettily fitua- [| but after the devotions were finiſhed, ty ed out at a 
OS al near the borders of the lake, and is reckoned the back door of the convent that imme iately led into 
Bandfomeſt town in Switzerland. The chief places the abbot's territories. 
mern to ſtrangers are the arſenal, the library, y, and the The abbot on his Ira 1 an army and blocked 
: town-houlſe: this laſt is beaurifully farniſhed, and is up the fown on the fide that faced bis dominions, and 
'excreding fine building: the frontiſpiece has lars for his ſubjecks to furniſh the inhabitants with any 
fne black miatble, 'intermixed with” me ich is of te neceſſities" of life While things were Juſt fg 
| 2 in the neighbouting mountains, ” The” cham- r rupture, the cantons, their proteRtors, interpoſe 
for the ſeveral councils are very at, and the 2s umpires, in the quarre), condemning the town, that 
Whole building is ſo well defigned,” that it inet 12 had appeared too forward in the diſpute, to pay a fine 
make a et 7 le f ve even in Teng. e IE ot c ouſand erowns; and derlaring zt the fame 
bes poiled * th A Varie time, that as Toon as an y proceſfion ent their wal 
on the prieſt ſhould" let eros ME; * ** 50 
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mount touching it with either hand till he came] kept their court, is rather convenient than magni- 
FE verry f the abbexyr. feet. The great hall is indeed a very noble room: 
Ie citigens could bring into the field; near two the walls of it are painted in freſco, and nepreſent moſt 
. _ - thouſand wen well exerciſed, and armed to the beſt || of the atchievements of Hercules Many of them ſtill a 
* advantage} With Which they fancy they could make 1look-well,. though-one of them has been crached by... 
bead againſt /above fifteen thouſand: peaſants, for ſo f earthquakes, which are very frequent in this county 
many the abbot could eaſily raiſe in his territories. {| I bere isa little wooden palace on its borders, whither 
But the Proteſtanr ſubjeRts of the abby, who, they ¶ the court uſed to retire at the firſt ſhock of an carth- 
ſay, Wake up one thouland of the people, would pro- Aue. 
bably, in caſe of a War, abandon the cauſe of theit In ono of the rooms of the palace. which is adorned 
prince, ſor that of their religion. B with the pictures of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons; they 
The iowh of St. Gall has an arſenal, likewiſe a f ſhewed us the picture of Mary queen of Scots, who 
| town houſe; and churchies in proportion to the number was beheaded. in the reign. of queen Elizab et. | 
of the inhabitants, It is well enough fortified to re- The gardens about the houſe are large, but kept in 
ſent any ſudden attack, and to give the cantons time had order. There is in the middle of thema beautiful 
to come to their aſſiſtance. The abby is by no means ſtatue of braſs, of an arch · duke Leopold, on horſebacck. 
ſio magnificent as one would ee it might be from There are near it twelve other figures of water 
dhe value of its endowments. I he church is à high aymphs and river gods, well caſt, and as big as the 
nave of Gothic architecture, with a double aile to it, life, They were deſigned for the ornaments of a water - 
and at each end is a large choir. The one of them is | þ work, as appears evident from theſ whole of the con- 
ſupported: by vaſt pillars of ſtone. caſed over with a ſtructio nz ite 
compoſition that looks the moſt like marble that any. The late duke of Lorrain had the government of b 
one can imaging J Tyrol aſſigned him by the emperor, and his lady the 
Ona the Walls and ceiling of the church, are liſts of} queen dowager of Poland lived here twe! oY years af- 1 
faints, martyrs, popes, and prieſts, many of whom ter the death of the duke her huſband. here were 
pet haps never had any exiſtence. I have often-withed covered galleries that lead from the palace to ſive dif & 
that jome traveller would take the pains to gather in ſerent churches. I paſſed through à very long one, 
one point of- view all the inſcriptions that are to be | | which reaches to the church of the capuchin convent, - 
met with in Roman catholic countries and. churches: | where the duke of Lorrain uſed often tu reſort aſter 
Had we but two ox thret volumes of this nature, with midnight devoti ons ! 
out any of the gollector's on reflections, I am ſore They ſhewed us, in this con vent, the apartments of 
there is nothing in the world could give a truer ide: | Maximilian, who was arch - duke and connt of Tyrol, 
of the Roman catholic religion, nor expoſe more the about the beginning of the ſeventh century. 2 2 
pPtide, vanity: and ſelfsimereſt of content, the abuſe prince, at the ſame time that he kept the government 
of indulgences, the folly and impertingnce of votaries, in his hands, lived in the convent. with all che rigour-. - 
and in thort the ſuperſtitious credulity. and childifh- | and auſterity of a capuchin. This anti- chamber and 
_ . [neſs of the Roman catholit religion [room of audience, are little ſquare:chambers wain- 
From Sr. Gall Liſet out on horſeback for the lake || ſcotted. His private lodgings ate three or four ſquare 
bol Conſtance, which lies at two leagues diſtance from rooms, faced with a kind of fretwork, that makes them 
'-_ that: once. cel) br ned city. This is the only lake in Hook like hollow caverns in a rock. 
Europe that diſp tes for greatneſs with that of Geneva. They preſerve this apartment of the convent. unin · 
It appears moe beautiful to the eye, but wants the || habited, and ſhow in it the altar, bed, and ſtove, as 
Bil Gede md Miaeyicde besen upon the other. || likewiſe a portrait of this devout prince; :e 
It receives ita name from Conſtance, the chief town The church of the convent of the. Franciſcans: js., 
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on its banks. . 5 + + + [famous for the tomb & the emperor Maximilian I. 

We exoſſed the lake to Linda, and in ſeveral parts || which ſtands in the ,midit of it. It was erected by 1 
ol it obſerved abundance of pebbles and hubbles that his great-grandſon Ferdinand I. who probably: legked - . © 
eame waſhing out from the bottom of the lake. The upon this emperor as the S the: Chriſtians 

_ watermen told us, that theſe bubbles are obgrved al- greatneſs, For as by his own navy be annexed the 

Ways to riſe in the ſame places, from whence they con- low countries to the houſe of Auſtria, ſo by marrying 
clude them to be ſo many ſprings chat break out of the | his ſon to Joan of Arragan,; he ſettled on his poſterity 
bottom of the lake. Lindaw is an imperial town, || the kingdom of Lorrain, and by the marriage of his, 
ſituated on a little iſland, that lies at about three hun- grandſon Ferdinand, got into his poſſeſſion the king : 
dred, paces from the terra: firma, or firm land, to dom of Bohemia and Hungary. E tt ro 4; 
Which it is joined by a high bridge of wood. l This monument is. only honorary, for the aſhes of 
The inhabitants were all in arms when we paſſed || the emperor he elſewhere. On the top of it is a bra- 
through it, being under great apprehenſions from the || zen figure of Maximilian on his knees, and on the 
duke of Bavaria, after his having fallen upon Ulm and I ſides of it a moſt heautiful bas: relief, repreſenting the 
Memmenghen. They flatter themſelves, that by cut- actions of this prince. His whole hiſtory: is digeſted. 
Ang their bridge, they could hold out againſt the Ba - into ae one pannels of ſculptures in bas:relief. ._ 
varian army. But in all probability, a ſhower of bombs ¶ The ſubject of two of . his .confederacy with, 
would quickly induce them to furrender. They were Henry VIII. of 9 „ and the wars they carried 
formerly bombarded by the great Adolphus, king of on againſt France. On each ſide of this monument, 
Sweden, and obliged to ſurrende. lis a row of very noble brafen ſtatues, much bigger than 
We were adviſed, by the merchants -here, by no || the life, moſt, of them lone tick as were ſome 
means to venture ourſelves into the duke of Bavaria's || way. or other related to Maximilian 
dountry, fo that we had the mortiſication to loſe the Among. the reſt, is one that the fathers of the con- 
fight of Munich, Augſburgh and Ratiſbon, and ere vent told us repreſented Arthur, the old Britiſh: king. 
forced to take our way to Venice through the Tyrol, But what, relation could Arthur have to Maximilian? 
where we had very little to entertain us, beſides the na- The truth ſeems to be, it was erected in honour of - 
__ tural face of the country. | II Anhur prince of Wales, and eldeſt ſon of Henry VII. 


Atter having coaſted the Alps for ſome tima, we at I who had married Catherine fiſter of Maximilian. 
laſt entered them by a paſlage, Which leads into the In this church, one ſees ſomething that bas the 
F long valley of Tyrol, and following the courſe of the || appearance of modern architecture; but at the ſame 
74 ier Inn, we came to inſpect that place which receives time that the architect has ſhown bis diſlike of the 
By its name from that tiver, and is the capital city of the || Gothic manner, one may {ce that he did not know the 
country); . 442-455 4.11 Jult propertion.. The portal, for example, confiſts of a 
Inſpruk is a-handſome.. town, though not a; large — 2 order, unknown to the antients. The or- 
one, and way formerly.the.refidence. of the arch-dukes, | | naments indeed are taken from them, but ſo put to- 
V do were Jords of Tyrol. The palace where. they | |gether,. that the Corinthian, Tonic, and Doric, ſeem 
Vox. II. No. 79. e N 11 8 F a3 iorbearts 
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3 100 ien at De Hoc fp 
on-ongieepital, ieh of the church | s\{v alley Leere yo! n nabe en ſides by the e A, 
— very odd figures upon it, eſpecially thongh its dominions ſhoot aut into feveraFbratichs -  - 
He of -nfide of the roof, Hur: there. is no beauty i in chat le among £ che breaks and 1 hollows' e bun... 1 8 
enen en dae ee, wins „ 
BY These ee fome_ other, churches; in the town, and How, are three magifiatcy" appointed” by the em. 
do handſome palaces; of a modern date, and built {perot :. one judges in all criminal matters} ook . 
with a gobd fancy, I was ſhewu a church dedicated in civil affairs, and the third ls An ie | 
to the Virgin Mary, ſor having, as they imagined. relating to the taxes : but Appeals 1 
«defended the-country againſt the Swedes; who could them to Vienna. The eee have ee 5 5/0 
not enter this part of the empire, after having. over: cular privileges above thoſe of the other 'heredit; i 
un the reſt. Almoſt half a league diſtant from In- countries of the emperor; for, as they are naturally | 
 «ſpruck; ſtands the caſtle of Amſas, furniſhed with a well fortified among the mountains, and, at the fame 
prodigious: quantity of medals, and many other forts. dime. bordering upon many different governments, 
1 ratities, both in nature and art. a ſevere treatment might tempt them to ſet up as 
From Inſpruck we came to Hall, that lies at a league a republic, or, at leaſt, throw themſelves under the 
-Giftant on the ſame river. This place has been long mij er government of ſome of theit neighbours; Be-. 
famous ſor its ſalt- works; and there are in the neigh- [{ ſides that, the emperor draws confiderable fams from 
/" #bburhaod vaſt mountains of a' tranſparent: kind of | them, although their country is far from being rich. 99 
ele, met unlike alum,” extremely ſolid, and as poig- |] The emperor has forts and eitadels at the entranee 
ant in taſte te he tongue as ſalt itſelf. Four or five ſof all the paſſes, which are ſo advantageouſly placed 
hundred men are always at work in theſe mountains, upon rocks and mountains, that they command all 
Where, as ſoon'as they have hewn down any quan- che vallies and avenues that lie near or about mem. 
ties of the rock, they let in their ſprings and reſer- Beſides that, the country itſelf is cut into fo „ 
voirs among their works. - The water eats away, and hills and irregularities, as would render it defenſible 4 
_ +&iflolves the particles of ſalt which are mixed in the by a very ſmall army againſt a numerous enemy. | 
one, and is conveyed, by long troughs. and canals, Such is the account given of theſe parts by the in- 
ö 0 the town of Hall, where it is received i in yaſt cif- 1 genious Mr. Addiſon; and now we ſhall proceed with 
5 terns, and boiled off from time to time. an account of Dr. Tobias Smollet's travels through 
+ They: make-after-the rate of eight hundred 1 4 Erance, and ſome parts of Ital ly not yet deſcribed. 
Meek, each loaf being four hundred pounds in weight. The character of Dr. Stuollet is well Ben in the 
This: would raiſe a great revenue to the emperor, were literary world; ſo that We need r Pp; wa e . 
there ſuch a tax oh falt as there is in France. e the reader's tivac ith it. 1 
of dent. he clears only two thouſand crowns a year, a HANDEL 0015 
having defrayed the expences of workin 5 Thete "Aba the beginning of che ee relon, Dr. 
art in Switzerland, and other parts of ſeve- Smollet commgen litical writer, in favour-iof 
ral of theſe quarries . of ſalt that turn to — ittle. 3 aer | {the miniſtry, dey, nich W bim many powerful en- 
count, by reaſon 46 the great . of wood they mies ; and as for the ſtateſmen, iy. kept their word | 
Gwe 46 [ad promiſe to him as uſval, that is, they total 
The fk- werks at Hall have a” IEG: convenience abandoned him. Under thoſe circumſſtatices, i in 10% _ 
E 4 fewel, which fwims down to them on the river, Ihe, with bis wife and daughters, fet out from Lon-— 
8 „This river, during its courſe through Tyrol, is ge- don, in a: hired: coach, for Dover,” in or W vil 5 
- _nerally-ſhut up between à double range of mountains, the ſouth of France. 3 
mmat ate moſt of them covered with woods of fir- trees, When he arrived at Dover; he lewd: Voie, ut be 1 
. which, after they are cut into a proper ſbape, are rate of fix puiheas, ts exrry hem either e | , 
_ (tumbled down from the moyfitains into the ſtream of Boulogne: Aa n Og 
18 N which conveys hem to Infpruck and Hall We embarked ſays che Dr.) between fix nol * 
Barre of the peaſants are employed i in theſe works. ven in the evening 9 
Tbere is ſo much trade carried on at this town, that wretched hovel, on bpard what is called à Folkſtone 
it has become as populous as Inſpruck, although the cutter. The cabin was fo ſmall, that a dog could 
3 is the capital. There is, likewiſe, a mint in IH hardly turn in it; and the beds put me in mind of 
Hall, the defign of which is4to work off the metals the holes deſcribed in ſome catacombs, in which the 
which are found in the neighbouring mountains; bodies of the dead were depoſited; being thruſt in with 
| Where, we were told, there were ſeveral thouſand men the feet foremoſt. There was no getting into them 
n conſtant employ. At Hall, we took a boat to carry but end- ways; and, indeed, they ſeemed ſo dirty, 
0 MS. to Vienna, and lay the firſt night at Roffenburg, that nothing bur extreme neceſſity cou have obliged 
where there is a ſtrong caſtle above the town. Count üs to uſe them. 
Serini is tillcloſe-prifoner in this caſtle, who, as they 'We fat up all night in a moſt dtiboltfoetable fitua- - 
told us in che tow, had loſt his ſenſes by his long tion, | toſſed abour by the ſea, cold, cramped,” and 
| * and afflictions. weary, and languiſhing for want of leep. - At three 
he next day we dined at Ruff. Stain, where there is in the morning, the maſter of the veſſel came don, 
1 a ſortreſs on a high rock, above me town, almoſt in- and told us we were within ſight of the rot .. 
-acceſfible on all tides, it being a fortreſs on the fron- || Boulogne; but the wind blowing off ſliore, h ould £4 
tiers of Bavaria, where we entered, after an hour's not poſbbly enter, and therefore adviſed us nnen lj 
rowing from Ruff- Stain. It was the pleaſanteſt voy⸗ ſhore in the boat. £9 
I x. - in che world, to follow the windings of the river || I went on deck to viſit the coaſt, whe: be wied 5 
through ſuch a variety of pleaſant ſcenes as the courſe to the place were Boulogne ftood ; declaring, at the 
of it naturally leads to; we had ſometimes, on each ſame time, we were within a ſhort mile of the har- 5 
ide of us a vaſt extent of naked rocks and mountains, bour's mouth. The morning was cold and raw; and 
broken into a thouſand irregular ficeps and ecipices : [| knew myſelſ extremely ſubject to catch cold; never- - 
in other places, we ſaw a long foreſt of fir-trees, ſo [[thelefs, we were all ſo extremely impatient to get on 
. ſet i Oe that it was impoſſible to diſcoyer [|ſhore, that I reſolyed to take his advice. The boat 
of the {oil they grew upon; and rifing up fo re- was already hoiſted out, and we went on board of! i „„ 
; rly, one above another, 0 give us the view of, after I had paid the captain and gratified his crew.  -/ 
2 whole wood at once. We had ſcarce parted from the ſhip, when we per- 
The ſeaſon of the year, that had given the leaves is ceived a Poa coning towards us from the ſhore; ank 
21 1 5 Wr kg beauty of the Lu the maſter told us it was coming to conduct us into 
the harbour. When J objected to the ſhifting from 
one boat e in the fea, Which, at this 
{|time, was a wen of Bom be fig.” jt bens 4 fixed pn. 
I b watermen * ue . | 
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here: ons neither time nor, place to /remonſtrar 
on ſuch duplicity of conduct. The French boat came 

| along fide, half filled with water, and we were handed 
om dhe one id the other: wie were then obliged to 
15 wen bur dien il the captain's bos, returned to 

: =_ p, to bring a packet of letters, We were af- 
: 3 above three miles, in à rough ſea, 
againſt wind and tide, before we reached the harbour 
here we landed benumhed with cold, and the women 
erxcoſſively ſick, From our landing-place, we were 
_ | obligedito wall very near a mile to the inn Where we 

: od to lodge, attended by fix or ſeven men and 
women bare legged, carrying our baggage. | |: 
This boat coſt me a guinea, beſides; paying exor-, 

| bitantly the people who carried our things; ſo that ö 
tte inhabitants of Dover and Boulogne ſeemed to be 
of the ſame kidney, and indeed they underſtand one 
another pretty weſl- It was our honeſt captain that 
made the ſignal for the ſhore : boat, before I went upon 
deck; by which means he not only ratified his 
friends, the watermen of Boulogne, but | alſo ſaved 
about ſourteen ſhillings porterage, which he muſt 
have paid had he gone into the harbour, and thus he 
found himſelſ at 1 to return to Dover, which he 
reached in four hours. I heſe circumſtances are men- 
tioned. with this view, that other paſſengers) may be 

on their guard | | #14 

5 When a man! yk 0 NL 6-46 Ae Gd! 

: the. ſtated price is five guineas, is ame 
le Hen inſiſt on being carried into 

the harbour in che boat, without the leaſt regard tu 

the repreſentations of the maſter, ho is, in general, 

- - little dirty knave: when he tells you it is low wa- 
ter, or that the wind is againſt you, anſwer him, that 
Fon will ſtay on boatd till it is high tide, and the 

. wind has changed. If he finds you are reſolute, he 
will find means to bring his veſſel into the harbour, 
or, at leaſt, to convince you, without a poſſibility of 

_ + - deception,... that it is not in his power. But not- 
withſtanding this trick put upon us, the fellow was a 
loſer; for had he gone into the harbour, he would 
have had another fare immediately back to Dover; as 
there was a Scotch gentleman waiting at the inn for 
ſiuch an opportunity). 94 
_ - -Knowing'the' weakneſs 
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hires. a boat from. Dover wo Calaiz,| 


of my own conſtitution; 1 


NAVY E LS, THROUGH FN A, 


eonſiderable quantity of plate will do welt to leave 


Thames, I was obliged to undergo this trial; but 


And this tyranny is e or 


Inefit of his he : 
Iguineas, even ſuppoſing his wife and children to be 


N gentleman about twenty-five, and kept à good — 
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NCE AND'ITALY: ow 
ſpoons. The firſt being found in my portmanteau 
4 wt? was' ſcarched;/coft me ſeveriteen- liores, but 
the other being in my ſervants pockets; 'cſcaped-duvy ' 
free, All wrought/filver imported into France pays a 
particular duty; and therefore, thoſe who have any 


5 — ww Go 


it behind them, 'unleſs they can contide in the dexte- 
rity of the ſhip-maſters, ſome of whom willundertake 
to land it without the formality of examination, 
The laws of France are ſo unfavourable to ſtram- 
gers, that they oblige them to pay at the rate of five 
per cent. for all the bed and table- linen which 

bring into the kingdom, even though it has been uſed. 
When my trunks arrived in a ſhip from the river 


what gave me moſt vexation, was, my books being 
ſtopped till they were examined, and then I was = 
obliged to pay an additional expence before I could 
recover them. This is a ſpecies of oppreſſion that 
one would not expect to meet with in France, Which 
piques itſelf on its politeneſs and hoſpitality. But the 
truth is, I know no country, in which ftrangers are 
worſe treated, with reſpect to their eſſential concerns. 

If a foreigner dies in France, the king ſeizes all His 
effects, even though his heir ſhould be upon the'{pot. : | 
| a pretenfion that | 
what the deceaſed died poſſeſſed of had been acquired 7 
in France, fo that it would be unjuſt to carry it into 
another kingdom eee eee, 

If an Engliſh proteſtant goes to France for the be- 


„and dies poſſeſſed of = thoufand 


— 
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Jong with him, the whole is ſeized by the king, and 
he is denied the privilege of Chriſtian burial. The 
Swiſs proteſtants are exempted from this, in conſe- 
quence of a former treaty and alliance between the two 
nations. For the recovery of my books, I was Ob- 
liged to have recourſe to the huſband of the good lady 
who had provided us lodgings, and who was juſt then. 
returned from London: he was a Handſome' you 


along with his wife and five maiden fiſters, whom we 
found to be profeſſed devotees; the brother Was ra- 


cher of the libestine turn, but extremely good Ha- 


tured and obliging: his vanity, however, was if a 


manner unbounded, and he confidered himſelf as en- 


took it for granted that this morning's adventure would 
- coſt me a fit of illneſs; and what added to my chagrin, 
when we artived at the inn, all the beds were oceu+ Þ 


pied; ſo that we were obliged to fit in a cold kitchen | 
above two hours, till fome of the lodgers ſhould get 
up. This was fuch a bad ſpecimen of French c- 
commodation, that my wife could not help regretting | 
even the inns of Rocheſter, and other places on the 
road from London to Dover. Bad as they are, anc 
_._ - . certainly have the advantage of thoſe in France, | 
one meets with nothing but impoſition and nafti-} 
noeſs. One would think the French were always at 
war with the Engliſh, for they pillage them wi out 
merey. | Es SEEN 
Among the ſtrangers whom we met with af this 
mn, was a phyſician, juſt returned from Italy. Un- 
derſtanding that I intended to winter in the ſouth of | 
France, he ſtrongly recommended the climate of 
Niſmas, which, indeed, I had often heard extolled. 
1 found that what he ſaid had all the appearance of 
truth, fo that I reſolved to go thither, and from thence 
do try the air of Naples. 5 | 
After having been very ill accommodated'three days 
dt our inn, we at laſt Ne commodious lodgings, 
_ through the means of an obliging French gentle 
woman, to whom we were recommended by her huſ- 
- band, Who was a countryman of mine, and, at that 
- time, on ſome buſineſs of importance to his family in 
JJV 
Ihe cuſtom-houſe officers at Boulogne are as alert 
u thoſe in England, but they put on a greater air of 
- Politeneſs., I brought no plate along with me but a 


Fa, 


** 


1 


1 


| fefs. | 
He had an inconſiderable place under the govern- 
ment, in conſequence of which, he was permitted to 
ſuſe. He was likewiſe receiver of the tythes of the 
clergy in this diſtrict, an office that gives him à tem 


fall thoſe advant 


tcompany. 


dowed with a thouſand qualities which he did not poſ- 


wear a ſword, à privilege which he does not fail to 


porary command of money, and he dealt in the wine 
trade; when I came to his houſe, he made a pa of 


s; he diſplayed his b 2 0 | 
and ſome old gold which 45 Bad Left him; 
diſcourſed of his country houſe; and dropped ſome hints 


|concerning the fortunes that were ſettled on his fiſters; 


he boaſted of his connexions at court, and aſſuted me 
that it was not for my money that he let His Todgings, 
but altogether with 2 view to enjoy the pleaſure of my 


— 


The truth, when ſtripped of all embelliſhments, 
was this, The gentleman” had a ſmall place of about 
fifty pounds a year, and his ſiſters had about one hun- 
dred and forty pounds apiece fortune. His connexi- 


ons at court were no more thian's clerk's place, to cor- 


reſpond with the clerks in the ſecretary of ſtate's office. 
He piqued himſelf much upon his gallantry and fuc- 
ee mn 2 5 EE 5299007 pH EST ade | 

He kept a \girt' of pleaſure, and made no feerinof 
his athours; he told an Englifh lady in our company. 
that be had Had fix baſtards in one year; hie owned 

at the ſame time chat he had ſent them all to the hof- 
pital, but now his father was dead, and he would for 
the future take care of himſelf; but this was no more 
man an stapty Boat, or What the French alt a gal- 
conade:' i F 88 ITE PEI Iv N 
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p49 TRAVEL S THROUGH FRANCE AN DTT AEN. 
| edrcadfol uptoat indeed? tlie curate of che pariſfi caine I upper town down the ſlope of a hill, a8 far as the her- 5 


do wait on our landlord, a feraftreſs had been.delivered [|bour, ſtretching on both ſides to n large extent, and 
ka child, and che ygung one was ſent home to him is much more conſidetable than the uppet; with re- 
in a baſket, and it was immediately tranſmitted to the ſpe | | | 
' Founding Hoſpital at Paris in the baſket by the bearer: ||houſes, and the number. and-weallwofthe-inhabitaines, 
But to haſten from this digreſhon, my landlord ſent I 5 
for an authority to draw up a memorial for me, in or. the gentry lixe in the upper town, and never mir wi 
der to regain my books; and when he came, I found the others. ; ; 
he was a'perfeft fot: he compoſed the petition in my The harbour is at the mouth ef the ſmall rer, r 
nam, which'was very judicious, and although it might || rather rivulet Lone, which is ſo ſhullom, that the ehil- _ 
"have done very well for a. native, yet it was. beneath [|dren wade through it at low water the'tide makes, 
the dignity of a Britiſh ſubject. I offered to pay him, ¶ the ſea flaws in, and forms a pretty extenſive harbour, 
but he would take nothing for his treuble, ring at fwhich, however, admits but ſmall veſſeis. Ehe har- 
tte ſame time to ſend. it to the chancellor of France; bour is contracted at the mouth by tuo ſtone pierz, 
but I propoſed ſending it to the Engliſh: ambaſſador, [which ſeems to have heen contri ved: hy ſome engineer, 
FTC 
-who was then ris; my! c his bead, for i out in ſuch a „as to cl. 
to think that I conſidered the Engliſh ambaſfador as a let a bank of ſand, juſt at the entrance of the harbour. 
greatet man than the chancellor of France: I was not, The road is very open, but unſafe ; and the ſutf vety 
_ "however, OE trifled with; and therefore abode by the high when the wind blows from the ſea. There is no 
kreſolution 1 —.:. , cor il 
_ *'- While theſe things were tranſacting, I was ſeized mounting twenty guns, built in the laſt war by the 
with à violent cold, and the pain I ſuffered, drove me prince de Cruy, upon a rock about à league to the 
to x ſtate of 'madneſs, to take a very deſperate remedy. || northward of the toom. 
I hired- a chaiſe and road out to the beech, where 1 It appears to be ſituated in ſuch a marmer, that it 
Plunged myſelf headJong into the ſea. By this deſ- can neither offend nor be offended. If che depth of 
perate affair, 1 got a freſli cold in my head, but my fe: [water would admit à forty or fifty gun ſhip to he 
ver and ſtitches vaniſhed the very firſt; day, and — 4 
daily repetition of the bath, I receiyed, in ſome. mea- 
; ſure. both my health and ſpirits. 72 1 8 0 : 4 
Boulogne is a very large agreeable town, with brogc 
Nreets/ 3 and the 1 * built of ſane. arc uber blows--4 freſh nee ae e the 
commodious. he number of 1 habitants ma waves break upon the top of it, to the terror and 
amount to about ſixteen thouſand. Ie is the capital o laſtoniſhment of the nien, eee eee 
2 diſtrict; extending about twelve leagues, ruled by a Upon the top of à high roch, which overlooks the 
goverivor independent of the governor of Picardy, of [| harbour, are the remains of an old fortiſication whers 
which pre vince however it forms a part. there mas formerly a light houſe, built by the emperor 
5 BY Claudius, but no veſtiges of this. Roman work now 
3 ——— 
| | | | 'Hcaſtle, built by Charlemagne. I know of no other 
is alſo a cout of juſtice in all criminal and civil mat- piece of antiquity at Boulogne, except an old vault in 
tels, but an appeal lies from its judgment to the par- the upper town, now uſedeas ai magazine, which is 
hament of Paris, and thither all condemned criminals ſaid to have been part of a temple dedicated to Iſis. 
are ſent to have their ſentence either conſirmed or | 
reverſed; Here is likewiſe a court of admiralty, and 
another of an inferior nature, for regulating all ſuits of | 
ſmalt debts, between the inhabitants of the town. The || war. Never was fitvation «more unpleaſant and un- 
. military Juriſdiction belongs to a commandant. ap- moraſss 
fo oted by the king, and it is generally beſtowed upon | ſurrounded by the ſtagnated waters left by the tide in its 
%%%%%% 38 ᷣ ¼ . ͤ ae Fs 
Boulogne is divided into the upper and lower towns: | leit“? s N 3 
Tune former is à kind of, citadel, about a mile in cir-¶ it without being in danger of catching the rheumatiſm, 
cumference, ſituated on 2 riſing ground, ſurrounded || Befides, the houſe is in every reſpect -inacceſſible, er. 
by@high wall and ramparts, and planted with rows off cept at Jow water, and enen then the carriage moſt 
-tices, Which form a delightful walk. It commands a 
- detightfal view of the country;and lower town; and in 
Elea weather, the coaſt of England, from Dovet to 
Folkſtone, appears ſo plain, that one would imagine 
it Was ie four or five leagues of the French ſnore. 
The upper town was formerly fortified with out- 
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8, which ai no in ruin. 11 e Belle e 
There is a ſquare, a townhouſe, the cathedral, and In- the lower town of Boulogne were are/feveral re- = 
three convents for nuns, in one of which ſeyeral Eng- ligious houſes, particularly +a convent of capuchins, 

lich girls ate educated... The ſmallneſs of the expence and another of cordeliers ;-the- capuchin convent fell 

encohrages parents to. fend, their. children abroad to || into decay ſome years-ago,; but was repaired at the ex- 


5 
1 
= 
— 
t 
E. 


| 210 ſeminaries, where they never learn any thing] pence of Mr. Graham, a native of North Britain, 
uſeful, beſides the French language; but they never who bad been an officur in the army of James IL. and 
fail to imbibe the moſt inveterate prejudices, againſt tlie is ſaid to have been a monk in the convent, by way of 


Proteſtant religion, and generally return converts ta || penance for having killed his friend: in a duel. Be 
the church of Rome [I chat as it may, he was a well-bred ſenßible man, 
£ 35 converſion always creates an averſion, if not a [of a very exemplary life and converſation, and his me. 
; 5 conte mpt for their own country 3 indeed it cannot rea- mory is much revered in the place. Being ſuperior of 
ſonably de expected that young people of weak minds, the convent; he cauſed the Britiſh arms to be put uf 
addicted to fuperitition,. thould exer love or eſteen! in the church, as a mark. of gratitude for the benctac- 
tioſe whom they are tanght to conſßider as reprobated tions he had received; fram our country. b 
_heretics; Ten pounds a year is the uſual penſion in 1 L walked often in the garden, and at the bottom of 
"theſe comients ; but I was informed by a, French. lady ii: is a-lintle private grove, » ſeparated; from it by a very 
"who had her education in one of them, that nothing hich wall, with a door- of connexion: and hither the 


* = - 


can be more wretched than their entertainment, & ſcapuchins retire, When they ste dreſſed, for-con- . - 
„Tus lower town is copynyedrom:the,gutes of) the bermplatton. About ine . years ago, chis place "Tor 
| 1135 


Lc. 


as. 


| » pert among-the monks, one father Charles, 'of whom 


* 


eee een 


knitting ſtockings. 


Alſo ſubject to putrid vapours, arifing from the low 
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ine people tell ſtrange ſtories: ſome young women of 
_—_ — ſeen mounting over the wall by a lad- 
of in -the. duſk mo een. 2 1 
wete an -wouſual crop of baſtards that  feaſoti: In 
8 father Charles and his companions” got fuch 


' ſcapdal;/that:the)whole-fraternity-was changed,” and, 


3% 
i 


geht of birds of paſſage: - | 
lone of our privaers had kidnapped e capuch 
during the war, and exhibited him in his habit ys 
London, he would have proved a good prize to tue 
Captor; for I Knom not a more groteſque and un- 
couch animal, than an old capuchin in the habit of 
bis order. A friend of mine, a Swiſs officer, told me, 
that a peaſant, in his country, uſed to weep bitterly 
| -whenever/a certain capuchin mounted the pulpit to 
| hold forth to the people. The good father took no- 


© tice of this man, and believed that, like ſome people 
in this country, he was touched by a meſſenger from 


heaven. He exhorted him to encourage theſe acceſ- 
fions of grace, and, at the fame time, to be of good? 


comſort, as having received ſuch marks of the divine 


favour. The man ſtill continued to wow as before, 
every time the monk preached ; and, at laſt, the capu- 
chin inſiſted on knowing whether it was in his diſ- 


| courſe or appearance, that made ſuch an impreſſion 


Ab, father! (ſaid the peaſant) I never ſee you 
but 1 think of à venerable goat I loſt at Eaſter; we 
ther in the ſame family: he was tlie 


were bred up t | 
of your reverence—one would declare 


very picture 


you had been brothers. Poor Bamducin'! he died of 
2 fall reſt his ſoul! I would willingly pay for a 


couple of maſſes; to pray him out of purgatory. 
Among other public cdifices in Boulogne, there is 


and there 


When Lumas there, the neſt was occupied by another 


Pl 
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{that is boiled in it, and when drunk by fir 


ver fails to occafion 2 in the ſtomach 
In all appearance it is 


with ſomething more miſchievous; . ... 


fort in the morning, as the people in London go to 
che Dog and Duck in St. George s- fields, There | 
likewiſe a fountain of excellent water, hard by the 


e {1} cathedral in the upper town, from whence. we were 
'a capuchir 5 


daily ſupplied at a ſmall expencgtde. 

Living here is pretty reaſonable, and the markets 
are tolerably well fupplied. The beef is neither fat 
nor firm, but very gobd for ſoups, which is the only 
nor ſo well ſed as the Engliſh veal; but it is more 
Juicy and better taſted; I he mutton and pork are 
very good, and the people buy the poultry alive, and 
fatten them at home. Here are excellent turkies, and 
no want of game. The hens in particular are very 
young and High flavoured. The: beſt fiſh, caught on 
this coaſt,” are ſent to Paris by à company of con- 


tractors, like thoſe of Haſtings in Suffex, 


* 
* * 


ings, and ſometimes mackarel ; but their oyſters are 


caught on the French coaſt, becauſe; the ſhallows run 
2 great way from the ſhore, and the fiſh live chicfly in 
deep water. For this reaſon the fiſhermen. go. a great 
way out to ſea, ſometimes even as-far.as the: coaſt of 

The wine commonl 
from Auxerne, is ve | 
had from five to eight ſols a bettle, that is, from two- 
pence halfpenny to four-pence. The French inbabi- 
tants drink no good wine; nor is there any to be had, 
unleſs it is bought from the Britiſh merchants, which 


an edifice or workhouſe, which ſeems/to be eſtabliſhed | 


are eſtabliſhed here, and on a trade with; Bour- 


on à very good foundation: It maintains ſeveral deaux, in order to ſupply the London merrhants. 


thread, all ſorts of lace, a kind of catgut, and in 
biſhop, and, when I was there, the ſee was filled by a 
prelate of great piety and benevolence, though a little 
inclining to bigotry. and fanaticiſm. IT be churches in 
the town ate but indifferently built, and poorly orna- 
mented. - There is not one picture in the place worth 
looking at, nor does there ſeem to be the leaſt taſte for 
the liberal arts. 2 5 


I be air of Boulogne is cold and moiſt, and 1 believe, | 


of conſequence; unhealthy. Laſt winter, the froſt 
which continued ſix weeks in London, laſted here 


eight weeks without the leaſt intermiſſion; and the 


cold was ſo intenſe, that, in the garden of the capuchin, 
it ſplit the bark of ſeveral elms from top to bottom. 
On our arrival here, we found all kinds of fruits more 
backward than in England. The froſt, in its progreſs 
to. Britain, is much weakened in croſſing the ſea; The 
atmoſphere, impregnated with faline particles, refiſts 
the operation of freezing. Here in ſevere winters, all 
. near the ſea fide are leſs cold than more inland 
diſtricts. This is the reaſon why the winter is often 
more mild at Edinburgh than at London. 
great degree of cold is required to freeze ſalt water; 
one it will not freeze at all until it is cleared of all 
alt. 5 | 8 - 


be air of Boul is not only loaded with a great 
- evaporation from the ſea, increaſing by ſtrong gales 
from the weſt and fouth-weſt, which blow almoſt con- 
tinually during the greateſt part of the year; but it is 


marſhy ground in the neighbourhood of the harbour, 
which is every tide overflowed with ſea water. This 
may be one of the cauſes of the ſcurvy and-rickets, 
which are here ſo prevalent among the children. But 


| Thelieve the former is more owing to the water uſed | 
an the lower towa, which is very hard and unwhole- 


hundreds of poor people, Who are kept conſtantiy at 
work. according to their age and abilities, in making ſterli 


It is under the direction of the 


A very 


— a 


We had very good claret at the rate of fifteen-pence 
a bottle, and excellent ſmall beer as reaſonable 
Jas in r 1 | A Fi 
All the brandy I met with in Boulogne was ney 
| fiery,” and ri enn This is the eral. whack. the 
ſmugglers - imipokt. into England. They have it for 
about ten · pence à gallon. Ct 
five ſols, or two-pence halfpenny per pound, and the 
pound at Boulogne conſiſts of eighteen duns. A. 
young turkey coſts us no more than fifteen-pence; a 
hare a ſhilling, and a couple of chickens ten-pence.: 
Before we left England, we were told there wad.no 
fruit at Boulogne, but we found ourſelves 
diſappointed in that particular, The place was well 
ſupplied with ſtrawberries, cherries, gooſeberries, cur- 
| rants, peaches, apricots, and excellent pears. . There 


was one belonging to our landlord, where we draiik 


lightfal proſpect of the'ſea. They uſe wood for their 
| common fewel,: but had I been to ſettle any confider- 
able time in the place, I would have mixed it with 
| coals, of which there is plenty in the neighbourhood. 


and I am certain that a man muſt keep houſe in Lon- 
don at double the expence of what it would coſt him 


places in France. . 5 
The adjacent country is very agreeably diverſified 
with hills, dales, corn - fields, woods, and meadows. 
There is a foreſt of a conſiderable extent, that begins. 
about a ſhort league from the upper town. It belongs 
to the king, and is farmed out to different individuals. 
In point of agriculture, the people in this neigh- 
bourhood ſeem to have profited by the example of the 
Engliſh. Since T was laſt | | 
great number of enclofures and plantations bav 7 
made in the Engliſh faſhion. There arc ſeveral tolerable 
country houſes within a few.miles of Boulogne, butmoſt 


It curdles with ſoap, gives a red colour to the meat | with a garden 
| 2 11. 


Vol. II. No. 80. 


of them are empty. I was offered a compleat houſe, 
four acres well laid out, and tv _ 


/'' There is a well of; purging water within a quarter of 
2 mile of the upper town, to which the inhabitants le- 


e is 


{uſe the French make of it. The veal is not ſo white, 


They have excellent ſoals, ſlcait, floundlers, | whit- 
large, coarſe, and tank. There are but few. fiſhes 


ry ſmall and meagre, and may be 


utchers meat is ſold ſor 


ate many agreeable gardens near the town, and there 


tea in the afternoon, and from it there was a moſt de- 


Both the wood and the coals are reaſonable enough ; 


in Boulogne, and yet it is ſaid to be one of the deareſt 


in France, fifteen years ago, a 
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ſeventeen; pounds a.year.. It was prettily furniſhed, 
and ſtood in an. agreeadle. fituation, with a fine proſ- 


of the ſea, and had been'fome time occupied by a| 
vtch nobleman, Who was then in the ſervice of 


n the town, for about | nomy of this prople;"-They tive eren“ 
with vegetables, which our porters would: tarn yg: - 
| their noſes at. They never think of giving dinners, 


or entertaining their friends; they even ſave the & : 
pence of coffee and tea, though both are very cheap; 


France, This nobleman had been concerned in the 
rebellion, in 1745, and was obliged to take ſhelter 


: cre. FEY 1 of | * 2 
To judge from appearan 


at Boulogne. They preſume that every perſon dripks - 
tea at 8 ene . after n 
ways over by one o clock; and inſtead of tea in be 
ppeatances, afternoon, they treat with a glaſs of capillaire. In a 
logne are deſcended from the Flemings, Who formerly word, I know not a more inſignificant ſet of mortals | 
poſſeſſed this country ; for a great many of the preſent in the world. Helpleſs in ' themielves,;;and-uſeleſs to 
inbäbitants have fine Ikins, fair hair, and florid com- the community; without dignity, ſenſe, or ſenti 
pPlexions; very different from the natives of France in ment; contemptible from pride, and ridiculous from 
general, who are diſtinguiſhed by black hair, brown [| vanity.” They pretend to be jealous of their rank, 
2 ins, and ſwarthy faces. | land will keep no e es Whatever with the tradeſ- 
For reaſons that I ami riot able to account for, many [{ man or merchant; whom they ignorantiy term ple- 
| barbarous murders have been committed in the neigh- | Md ih Gig} Eg on HL et be x ante 
IT  _  bourhood of this place; and the peaſants, from mo- They likewiſe keep at a great diſtance e 
| ' tives of envy and reſentment, often ſet fire to each gers, on pretence of a delicacy in the article of puncs 
. . ethers houſes; ſeveral inſtances of this kind happened || tilio. But this ſtatelineſs is in a great meaſure af- 
while we were there. The interruption that is given, || feed, in order to conceal their poverty, which 
in arbitrary governments, to the adminiſtration of [| would appear to greater diſadvantage, if they admit- 
juſtice, by the interpoſition of the great, has — ted of a more familiar connection. Confidering the 
a had effect on the morals of the common people. vivacity of the French people, one would imagine 
The peaſants too, are often rendered deſperate and || they could not poſſibly lead ſuch an inſipid life, alto - 
ſavage, by the eruel oppteſſions which: they fuffer from [| gether -unanimated by ſociety or diverſion. True it 
the tyranny of their landlordds. I, the only diverſions in this place are puppet · ſhews, 
In this neighbouthood, the working people are ill [| and the tricks ef thoſe impoſtors whom we call 
' lodged, wretehedly fed, and they have no idea of ff mountebanks; but then their religion affords a per- 
___ cleanlinefs. There is a rich man in the town, petual comedy. Their high maſſes, their feaſts, their 
who was, ſome years ago, convicted of a moſt bar- | proceſſions, their pilgrimages, confſeſſions, images 
barous murder. He was ſentenced to be broke alive tapers, robes, incenſe, benedictions, ſpatulas, repre - 
upon the w neel, but was pardoned through the inter- ſentations, and innumerable ceremonies, which re- 
poſition of the governor, and now carries on buſi- volve almoſt conſtantly, furniſh a variety of entertain- 
nefs with impunity, in the face of all the inhabitants || ments from one end of the year to the other 
JC 8 1 If ſuperſtition implies fear, never was a word more 
I ſhall mention another circumſtance. A young |{ miſapplied than it is to many of the Romiſh religion, 
gentleman, who had leſt the univerſity, being refuſed The people are ſo far from being impreſſed with awe 
orders by the biſhop, on account of his irregular life, and religious terror by this ſort of machinery, that it 
took: the opportunity to ſtab the prelate with a knife, amuſes their imagination in the moſt-agreeable man- 
one Sunday, as he was coming out of the cathedral. ner, and keeps them always in good humour. A Ro- 
The gogd biſhop defired he might be permitted to man 'catholick longs as much for the return of a 
" eſcape; but it was thought proper to puniſh, with the || feſtival, as a ſchool boy, in England, does for Punch 
utmoſt ſeverity, ſuch an atrocious attempt. He was and the Devil: and there is generally as much laugh- 
accordingly Faye earn; and though the wound was ing at ong farce as the other.. | 


| the people of Bou- 


not mortal, he was condemned to be broke alive en] Even Wen the deſcent from the croſs is acted, in 
OO OD OJ Sr th CET ad 14 ee week, with all the cireumſtances that ought 
Wen this dreadful ſentence was executed, he cried na y to inſpire people with ſentiments of gravity, 


bout that it was hard he ſhould uridergo ſuch torments 
for having wounded a worthleſs prieft, by whom he 

 thad- been Tyured; while ſuch a one (naming the 

_»tradeſman above-mentioned) lived in eaſe and ſecurity, but you pereeive a number of them employed in kiſſ- 

_ !after having brutally murdered a poor man, and a ing the female r 

_ helpleſs. woman big with child, who had not Siven And here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the 

him the leaſt provocation. II Roman catholics, not content with the infinite num- 
The gentry here are very vain, proud, and ſloth- I ber of ſaints who really exiſted, have not only per- 

Ful; very few of them have above two hundred and || ſonated the croſs, but made two female ſaints out of 
fiſty pounds, of our money, annually: and many of Ia piece of linen. Such nonſenſe, however, ſhould 
them have not half as much. They have not the not be aſcribed” to all the Roman catholics, becauſe 
common ſenſe to refide at their country houſes, || many of them have written learnedly againſt it. Tille- 
Where, by farming their own grounds, they might mont confiders many of theſe ſtories as fables, and 
move at a Imall expence, and improve their eſtates at || yet, it is well known, that gentleman was ſtrongly 
tlie ſame time. They ſuffer their country houſes [| attached to the church of Rome. The truth is, many 
to go to decay, and their gardens and fields lay waſte, of the Roman catholics are now aſhamed of the ſto- 
while they reſide in dark holes, in the upper town of | ries contrived by their devotiens, and would be glad 
Boulogne, without any fort of convenience. Ido part with them, if they could do it with propriety. 

There they ſtarve within doors, that they may have] One day we made an excurſion to the village of 
\wherewithal' to purchaſe ' fine cloaths, and appear || Somens, on the Paris road, about eight miles from 
dreſſed once a day in the church or on the rampart. {| Boulogne. Here is a venerable abbey of Benedie- 
They bave no education, no taſte for reading, no] tines, wall endowed, with large gardens, prettily laid 
doukvwiſery, nor indeed any earthly occupation but | | out. The monks: are well lodged, and well enter- 
that of drefling their hair or adorning their bodies. | tained, though reſtrained from eating: fleſh, by the f 
They hate walking, and would never go abroad if rules of their order: they are allowed to eat wild 

they were not ſtimulated by the vanity of being ſeen, ] ducks and teel, as a ſpecies of fiſn; and when they 
Lobght to except, indeed, thoſe who turn devotees, [| long for a partridge, they have no more to do than to 
and ſpend the greateſt part of their time with the prieſt, || fay they are not well. In that caſe, the appetite of 
the perſon is indulged in his own apartment. Their 


either at church or in their own houſes. Theſe de- 
Fotees, however, are moſtly females, to whoſe paſ- church is elegantly contrived, but kept in a very dirty 
fions falſe religion is moſt acceptable. [I condition. The greateſt curiofity I ſaw here, was an 
Nothing can be more parſimonious than the ceco- [Engliſh boy, about eight or a e from 


if you caſt your eye among the multitude that crowd 
the place, you will not diſcover one melancholy face. 
All is ptattling, tittering, or laughing ; and ten to one 
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| Pare Had ſent him 


0 © patty? 2 10 t t ark PAM 
— ma ſter 2 che 8 pn place, ſpoke es by: 
perfectiy well, and had os forgot. 
_ ues. Bus to return to the; people of Bou 
"he town sep aple here, as in other towns, og 
of mexchants, ſhop-keepers, and artiſans: ſame 
merchants.baye, acquired fortunes, by fttiogour 1 18 
teers during the ww; A great many fingle ſhips; were 


his 2 60 


ä from the Engliſh, natwithſtznding the god 
: —_— of our emizers, who were ſo alert, * 4 | 
ey 


| ers Were 7 taken in four, hours after 
e e tom the French . coat. 

out at a very dn Expence and uſed to run ver in one 
night to the coaſt. of England, - where they. hovered as 
Engliſh fiſhing-ſmacks, until 55 * kidna bel of Fei ſome 
coaſter, with-which. they made the 

acroſs the channel. 


dered without, refiſtance; the, captain mas ſgon ex- 
changed, and the loſs of the property Was not great. 
: 1 1152 e their 
| py toes; 


25 in ere br 
and exported, with 
Portugal and other countries; but. the trade js not 

Here are two or. three conſiderable houſes of 


„ 


wine-merchants from. Britain, who. deal in  Bour- 
deaum wine, with which they Jopply ondon and 
other parts of Britain and Ireland. The fiſhery of 


mackarel an herrings is ſo . on this coaſt, 
that it is ſaid to yield annually eight or nine hundred 
thouſand W which is about thirty-five thouſand 
poun rling- 
3 But the great trade. 7} thee: place confiſts in dealing 
with the Engliſh ſmugglers, whoſe cutters are almolt 
the only veſlals. one ſees in the harbour. The ſmug- 


_ from the coaſts. of Rent and Suſſex pay Engliſh [| co 
[giving __ 5 


1d for great quantities of French brandy, tea, cof- 
an ſmall wine, which they run from this' coun- 
. hey likewiſe 1 trinkets, toys,. and co- 
Fo he. —— which they ſell in Foe for no 
other reaſon, but that they come from France; for 
they may be had. as Ink. and much better finiſhed, 
in our on country-.: They likewiſe take off ribbons, 
laces, linen, and. cambricks, though this branch is 
chiefly in the hands of traders: that come from Lon- 
don; and make their purchaſes at Dunkirk, where 
they pay no duties. It is certainly worth while for 
any traveller to lay in a ſtock of linen, either at Dun- 
kirk or ;Boulogne, for the difference of the prices at 
_. thoſe two places is not great. Here I bought ſhirts for 


one half af the- price I could have procured them. in | 


London. 
Undoubtedly, the i of ſmuggling i is very de- 
trimental to fair trader, and carries conſiderable 
ſums of money out of the kingdom to inrich our ri- 
vals and enemies. The cuſtom- houſe officers are very 


watchful, and make a great number of ſeizures; but | 


for all this, the ſmugglers find their account in con- 
tinui 
demnify themſelves if they ſave one out of 
three. After all, the beſt way to prevent . e 
is to lower the duties on neee which are thus 
introduce. 
I have been told, that the revenue upon. tea has in- 
creaſed ever fince the duty upon it was diminiſhed. 
By the bye, the tea ſmuggled on the coaſt of Suſſex, 

is the moſt. execrable Raff that can be imagined. 
While I was at Haſtings, for the benefit of bathing, 1 
muſt have exchanged my breakfaſt if I had not luckily: 
_ tea = "na * ben dn yet we had; as 
: tea,. at Bou or ſeven. ſhillings: a pound, 
as that which. ſells for fourteen in London; - | 
The town's-people, in this place, live at their eaſe, 
in conſequence of their trade with the Engliſh. Their 
houſes conſiſt of the ground floor, one ſtory above, 
. _ a garret. In thoſe which are well furniſned, you 


They were fitted 


as ated , 


this contraband commerce, and are ſaid to in- | 


„ 


„ Wa e with Fog IA Which 
piece, or old 


BYE about 3 rg aſhioned — 
gene very clumfly, 


acked ſeats of Wee Work, 
and ats incommodious. 
boarde, that ſtand on edge in the corners, exce 
{] wheo they are uſed, and then they 55 ſet upon cr 
„that open and ſhut occaſionall * 9 y have, 
however, plenty of table linen I and .pooreſt 
tradeſman in the. town has a napkin, on every corner, 


| hag the ri 


uſe feather-beds, but lie upon bags fil 
theis Way þ 
i traſſes 
If they fell in with a Britiſh, cxviner; has ſurren- i 
green, covered with. tawdry yellow, in imitation 
gold. In ſome books, however, one meets with fur- 


ize mo ages DO * AC: 


tion; and, in the 


and filver forks, with four prongs, which. are. ule 
Sea ap gh ei i 
ar knives, 1 the meat ig boiled or ro 
The French beds are ſo high, that ſometimes' one 
18. obliged to mount them b the help of 92 5 
this is alſo the caſe in Flanders. They very ſeldom 
ed with ſtraw, 
over hers: are laid two, and re three ma t⸗ 
heir teſters zre high and 125 Fe. 
and their curtains generally of thin ize, red * 


niture of ſtam Sn: N there is no ſuch thing as 
5 floors are In a dirty con- 
ition 
They have not even ua imple 'of 147 70 
r is wagen 
cloaths- preſa and a cheſt. of 7 ery clumſy 
workmanſhip : every thing ſhews a deficiency in 
mechanical arts. Th re is not a door of A? —— 4 
92 t ſhuts cloſe ; the hinges, locks, aud latches, are 
of iran, coarſely made, and ill contrived... *T be yery 
chimnies are built ſo open, that they fc aka batt 
ag ſun, and all of them ſmoke intolerably, Is 
If chere is no e among thęſe peo 5 5 much | 
leſs ſhall we 1 delicacy, which is the . 
the mind: indeed they are utter ſtrangers to what 4 
call —— decency. There are certainly ſome. ks = 
24 vices al ande nature, which ought; 
as much as poſſible, in 8 o p = 
And nothing can be 
than to plead the difference of & Parking in . ce 
countries, in deference to. thoſe uſages ' 2 cannot 
fail giving diſguſt to the organs and ſenſes 
ee Will Lena f 
egg indecency a, French „ WI 
ks he frouſy ſmock in — 3 2 — vill 
tant, and talks to him of different remedies the has 
uſed for particular diſorders? An Italian finger makes 
no. ſcruple to tell you, that he is going through a regu- 
lar courſe of phyſick for the cure of the venereal diſeaſe. 
have known a lady handed to the houfe of 
by. her admirer, who ſtood at the door and enter- 
ou her with jeſts, all the time ſhe, was within, 
ut I ſhould. be glad to know whether it is poflible 
55 a fine. lady to ſpeak and act in this manner, with- 
1 ideas to her own. diſadvantage, 72 me 
of any man who has any imagination left 
enjoys the entire uſe of his ſenſes, how ſoever be, 
be authorized by, the cuſtoms of her country bier 
is, indeed, nothing fo vile or repugnant to thoſe, , 


* this country. Every TH 


| you may plead: preſcription for it in the ce of 


ſome nation or other. 

A Parifian likes mortified fleſh : a native 4 ** 
boli will not taſte fiſh till it is putriſied: the ee 
inhabitants of Ramaſcota get drunk with the arine of 


{| their gueſts, whom they haye already Intoxiea 
che Nova, Zemblars make merry on train oil: Wo 


Greenlanders eat in the ſame diſh with their dogs : 
the natives of the Cape of Good Hope piſs upon thoſe 
whom they delight to honour ; and feaſt upon a ſheep's 
inteſtines,” with the contents, - as the greateſt dainty 
that can be preſented. cats 

A true bred Frenchman dips his fingers, covered * 


with | ſnuff, into his plate filled with ragout ; and be- 
1] tween every two or three mouthfuls, he 


FOO his 


ſnuff- box, and takes a freſh pinch, with the moſt 


| graceful geſticulations. Then he diſplays his hand- 
be called the flag of abomina⸗ 
e of both, he ſcatters his fayours - 


kerchief, which ma 


ad aaa La a nj 


W 


"The tables are high ſquare 


d to rags... © 


of all 
om, in any ſenſe, exempt from 


* ; 


* 


* = 


"> 


n tay be anſoered, however; that a Frenchman will | 


England. Here, every individual has his own Ferber | 
which ftands before him, and he helps himſelf occa- | | * 
— _ fionally with wine or water, or both, which likewiſe |! are laying ſchemes for fleecing yer Jour money. 
f Fand upon the table. But I know of no cuſtom It is à very odd contraſt between France and England; 
- more beaſtly than that of uſing water-glaſſes, in which f in the former, all the people are complaiſant, but the 


practice, company ſquirt and ſpew the filthy ſcourings I publicans : in the latter there is hardly any thing like 
Erber N age 2 Sor: 8 . Kev laiſance, but atnon the For why hen 5 
I know a lover cured of His paffion W ſeeing this all the people in France, I ought to have excepted thoſe 
24 | of his miſtreſs. [| vermin Who examine the baggage of travellers in dif- 
I do not doubt but I ſhall live to ſee the day, when the ||ferent- parts of the kingdom. Although our port. 
hoſpitable cuſtom of the antient Egyptians will be re- mantuas were ſealed with lead, and we were provided 
Vived, hen a conveniency will be placed behind every with a paſs, our coach. was ſearched at the gates of 
ur in company, with a proper proviſion of waſte || Paris by which we entered, and the women wete 
paper, that individuals may make themſelves eaſy |{ obliged to get out and ſtand ia the open ſtreet, till this 
AER 50 Lias upon it, that this operation was perſorm e. 
Practice would not be more indelicate than that which || I had defired a friend to provide lodgings for me at 
| JJJͤ;ö;—5ñ·. II Paris, in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, and accordingly 
WMhat then, will you ſay, muſt a man fit with his we found ourſelves accommodated at the Hotel de 
_ chops and fingers up to the cars in greaſe? No, let Montmorency, with a firſt floor, which cot me five 
mem who cannot eat without defiling themſelves, ſtep || livres a day. I ſhould have put up with it had it been 
into another room provided with baſons and towels. || leſs polite, but as I had only a few days to ſtay in the 
_ - >,  PurTthink it won better to inſtitute ſchools where | | place, and forme viſits to receive, I was not ſorry that 
> Woh may learn to eat their victuals without daubing [| my friend had exceeded his commiſſion... : 
| themſelves,” or giving offence to the eyes of one an- ' Beſides the article of viſiting, I could not leave 
FS 5 1 F | ml whos wm Ayn ee —.— irls to ſee the 
Ihe town's people of Boulogne have commonly ſoup | | moſt remarkable places in and about this capital. 1 
at noon, and A roaſt with fallad in the evening, ue. thought the difference in' po int of expence de | 
at all their meals there is a deſert of fruit: this indeed | be great, between a tured" for the day, and a 
_ 3s the pradtice all over France. On faſt days they car || hackney'one. © The firſt are elegant, if not too much 
iſh, fried beans, fricaſces of eggs and onions, with ||ornamented; the laft are very ſhabby and difagrecable. 
. burnt cream. The tea which they drink in the after- || Nothing gave me more chagrin, than being obliged to 
noon is rather boiled than infuſed, it is ſweetened all I hire a valet, for my own ſervant could not ſpeak 


together with coarſe fugar, and drank with an equal French. Thoſe raſcally fellows, the French valets, do 
_ quantity of boiled milk.  - © © | every thing in their power to pillage ſtramgers. There 
_ © "OStober 12th, we left Boulogne, and preceeded on || is always one ready in waiting on your arrival, who 
bur journey to Paris. The weather was favourable, || begins by aſliſting your own ſervant to unload your . 
. and the roads were in tolerable order. We found good | | baggage ; and interefts himſelf in your affairs with 
accommodation at Montreeil and at Amiens, but we || ſuch artful officiouſneſs; that you will find it difficult 
had not time to take a proper view of the places. The || to ſhake him off, even though you have declared be- 


- abbey church of St. Dennis is the lighteſt piece of Go-{{ forchand againſt hiring any ſuch fellow as a domeſtic. f 
*thic architecture I ever ſaw, and wt air . ſeems |} He produces recommendations from his former 
perfectly free from the damp and moiſture ſo perceiv- || maſters, and the people of the houſes youch for his 
able in all our old cathedrals. This muſt be owing | | honeſty. ' The truth is, thoſe fellows are v . 
tio the nature of its ſitu ation. | | "HH ufeful, and obliging, and ſo far honeft 2 te | | 
| © »*DThere are ſome fine noble ſtatues that adorn the| not ſteal in the uſual way. You may ſafely truſt one of 
_  - tornbs of certain individuals here interred ; but they them to bring you any ſum from your banker, but 
. - are moſtly in the French taſte, which is quite contrary || they fleece you without mercy in every article of ex- 
- ro the fimplicity of the antients. Their attitudes are ] pence. They lay all your trad: under contributions, 
affected, unnatural and defultory, and their draperies || and even the perſon who owns your coach pays them 
fantaſtic ;* or as one of our Engliſh orators, expreſſed || about ten-pence a day. They demand an exorbitant 
 Himaſelf, «© are all in a flutter.” As for the trea- || ſum” in wages, and I believe that the fellow who at- 
| ſures that . on certain days to the populoustended me had not lefs than ten ſhillings every da 
 . . . gratis, they are contained in a vaſt number of preſſes, || beſides his victuals, which he had no right to . 
2nd if the ſtones are genuine, they muſt be invaluable, [| Living at Paris, I found it to be twice as dear as it 
but this I could not believe. Indeed I have been told, was in London fifteen years ago, and indeed it is ſo in 
cdmat what they ſhew as diamonds, are no more than a moſt of the capital cities of Europe; a circumſtance _ 


compoſition. But excluſive of theſe, there are ſome that muſt be owing to the raiſing of taxes, for I did 
rough ſtones of very great value, and many curioſities not find that in the articles of eating and drinking 
worth ſeeing. The monk that ſhewed them was a|{the French people were more luxurious than they had 
pPerſon of a very diſagreeable aſpect, and make one || been'before. © Jp 3 | 
pf the moſt ignorant fellows I had ever converſed with. I was told that the duties upon proviſions imported 
His face was marked with the ſmall-pox; he was into Paris were very heavy. All manner of butchers 
tall, robuſt, and ugly; his hands were like a ſhoulder meat and poultry are very cheap in this place, and their 
of mutton, and bis mouth was fo big, that; as bp. || beef is excellent. The wine that is generally drunk, 
Burnet ſays of the duke of Lauderdale, he frightened || is a very thin kind of Burgundy. I can by no means 
all thoſe whom he converſed with, and, take him all || reliſh their cookery; but one breakfaſts deliciouſly upon 
in one word, he was a man of a blundering under- [| their bread and butter, both of which are delicate. 
OO Ec EO II The common le at this ſeaſon live chiefly on bread. 
I have one thing very remarkable to take notice of, and grapes, which is undoubtedly very wholeſome, 
concerning the French inns on the road from Bou- If the ſame fimplicity of diet prevailed in England, 
- logne to Paris, which ſeems rather contrary to the ge- we ſhould certainly reduce the French at all their 
neral character of that nation. — il foreign markets; for thay are very flothful, with all 
The landlords, hoſteſſes, and ſervants of their inns their vivacity. ; if 7 3 ts 
have not the leaſt degree of complaiſance in their be-] The great number of their holy days encourages 
_ "haviour to ſtrangers. Inſtead of coming to the door || this lazy diſpoſition, but at the ſame time actually robs 
to receive you as in England, they take no manner of them of one half of what their labour would other- 
notice of you, but leave you to find or inquire your || wiſe produce: ſo that if our common people e | 


1 
N | 1 o 


hei . "that. 7 en and 

dining 140 ch per * 
land Re in „ . 724406 
12 While I was at Faris, "Ig were ee young "any 
—_— 3 bf 3 blackſmith, chat lived juſt opt 
indaw; who did not ching from morning 

1 feaſted-on grapes and bread from . 7 
vel _ nine, EE till twelve they dreſſed their: 
hait,and boa all Le & afterngon ;gaping- at paſſengers. 
= not pere at they gave themſelves the trouble; 
either to 8 beds, or clean their a e 
Tlieſame ſpirit of idleneſs and diffipation I have ob- 
- ay in every part of France, and among all claſſes of 


„ the gay 3 f the F rench, 
their houles are all gloomy. In ſpite o 
mentz that have been laviſhed on. Verſai 
diſmal habitation. The apartments are dark, ill we 
niſhed, dirty, andirregular. Take the caſtle; chapel, and 
28 5 altogether, they make a moſt unnatural comps- 
n of magnificence and littleneſs, taite and foppery. 
1 ally it is in England only that. we, mult. look 
for chez apartments, gay furniture, neatnels, 
and convenience. There is a ſtrange i incongruity in 
the French genius, with all their volubility, prattle, 
and fondneſs for jokes; they delight in à ſpecies f 
- drawling, reſembling melancholy church muſick Their 
moſt judicious , dramatic pieces are at moſt incident; 
— the dialoge of a e. built of moral. inf. | 
th entirely 1tn of wit o ' te 
Fee e criticks 5 1 find Fable i 
this, but at the ſame time I know, 1 have e the 


alk, 
be Fr ench | boaſt that 10 4 Kltsen tel in Cit» 
PK and were it r y „ it would be much 
| more 2 than London, for the ſtreets are 5.22 
marta, ang honſes very high, with a different family 
cn every Hor. But I have. meaſured the beſt places of 
theſe to royal cities, and am certain that Paris dess 
not take up hear ſo much ground as London and 
Weſtminſter. We reckon between fix and ſeven hon 
dried thouſand: perſons within the bills. of. mortality in 
London, but the French ſay the . have eight hundred 
thouſand in Paris. That the French account is ex- 
- nggerated,.cannotbe doubted ; for though their ſtreets 
ate cromded with houſes; yet their palaces take up a 
vaſt deal of oom with their court 8 and . gardens, 
and ſo do theit convents and chutches.. 
It is remarkable of. the French, that they follow the 
" Engliſh, only in ſuch things as are worthy of imita- 
tion. .. Formerly they, never went abroad but in fall 
dels, 28 t be ever ſo carly in the morning; but nos 
Lfound that, like the en 2-3, in London, they were be-. 
ginning to wear frocks. They have likewiſe ſet on 
$a a penny-poſt-office, fimilar to that in London ; 
and they had à ſcheme, on foot for ſupplying every 
Houſe with water, from the river Seine, by making of 
leaden pipes. Both theſe they have learned from the 
Engliſh; and the latter would do well to imitate what 
"is praiſe tay in the former. 
At the village of Chailor, in the neighbourhood: of 
Paris, they 5 beautiful carpets andſcreen-work; and 
tis is the more extraordinary, as there is hardly any car- 
| - uſed in this kingdom. In almoſt all the- lodging 
ſes, the floors are of brick, and have no other 
Find of cleaning, but that of ef ſprinkled "with 
water and ſwept once a day. Their brick floors, the 
tone flairs, the want of wainſcoting in_the rooms, 
and the thick part + walls of gone are, however, ge 
preſervatives againſt fire which ſeldom does any damag 0 
in this city. Inſtead of wainſcoting, the Walls ate 
covered with tapeſtry, or damaſk. The beds in genera} 
ire very good, and well ee Wich! teaſters Wag 
curtains, | 
e 
run 


About fſteen fears ago. (* 748) the yes! Seine 
within a mile of Paris, was as ſolitary as if it had 
through, a, deſert, But when I was lift there, the 

banks of it were adorned With 4 number of elegant 
houſes and plantations: as far as Marli. 1 need not 
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a vet this. inconvenience could 


J Ia, che Hic of 5 Frehch, confideied' 11 "od 
vi the. WED | | 
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and out came five or fix men armed with” 


told me they were "gentlemen of the chace, Wh¹o 
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en Oo ts FI5LP RW bes bona 
agreeable 
WH esc of _ 
allcngers., A8. | 
there 1 1s, Plenty, of. gravel t to be Ye in the nei bent 
hood, as well as in many other parts of 229 57 
ſubſtances, chin land is mote gay and agreeable ;* 
one would think. they aid not fe the burning Teflec- - 


. . 
e is err 
125 112 .reryoved, | for. 
the French, Who are more fond of adows Wan ol | 
and, which” in ſummer; is al 


| e, there are undoubtedly many Eireurtifiances 1 9 5 
ridiculous: Thus when they 80 4 hanting, the 
equipped with their Jack-boorg, . bord, ang p 4 
but. a key days after un arrival” in "Paris, 1 
ſomething more groteſque. 
On the read to Choſi, a 'ba 


y coach Ker. | 
mulquets, 
Who took 1255 each behind a ſeparate tree.” I Ake 
our French ſer tant WHO they were ? Pot T believed | 
them to be officers going in queſt of feine notoHibus 
criminals. But güels my * ſurpriſe, When the feryan 


_— 4 


come from Patis to take the benbfit of hare huny 
Bro is, ſhooting from behind a tree at the Hates t 
t Eharice * to pas Indeed, bis they hid noths 
To e itt View than to defifoy the game, e 2 Fer 
effectual ney for the Rares are in fac 


this” neigh ourlicod, th at r bare 


plenty; 
in one e 


e tog 
e this Way of ug in a coach,” e 
gene proper adopted at Teen i ape 3 
thoſe aldermen of the city, who are too wei 1dy't6 Fre” 
8 . wine de aq 


pt 


— 


follow the hounds on hotfeback! **- 2 FN 
The French, however, with all their ibſatditics, 


preſerve a certain afernidaticy over us i whiat is ay 
$ graceful to our nation; and this appears in ntl 45 
more than in the article of dreſs.” "We are coriterit 


to he thought their apes in faſhion; but in fuels We 


Lare ſlaves to cher taylors, mantua-makers, Baitcdreſe 


ſers, and other tradeſmen. 22 

One would be a apt to imaginethat oa ont ration, © 
had formed themſelves into # combination Againſt . 
e. the natives of France come to Londen; they - 

ppear in all public places, with cloaths made accbrd-/ 

ing ie de fathiion of cheir on country, and this 1s 
[generally admired by the Engliſh. *'Why' cherefore 
do not we follow it implicitly ?- No: "we pique ovr- _ 13 2 
{elves upon a moſt ridiculous deviation from the very 
{modes we admire, and pleaſe ourſelves with wisin 
this deviation is a mark of our ſpirit and n berty. bing 
we have not ſpirit eno to] xrfiſt in 'this N ; 
when we viſit their country. If we had, then 
"haps they would come to te and follow our wa | 
ample; for certainly, in point of true the faſhion 
of- th are; qualiy-abſurd.-- R 

When an Engliſh gentlemam arrives in Paris, the 
firſt thing he does is to ſend fora taylor, barber,; -hatter, 
ſhoe-maker, and indeed every other tradefman con- 
cerned in the equipment of the human body! He 
muſt even change his buckles and his ruffles; and al- 
though it ſhould be at the riſque of his Hife, he muſt 
fuit his dreſs to the faſfion. The women are ſtill 
more ſubjec̃t to the caprice of faſhion; and as the ar- 


A (3g ff YA * 


5 16 ws. 3 


+ ticles of their dreſs ate more manifold, it is enough 


to make à man's heart ake, to ſee his wife ſurrounded 
by half à ſcore milliners and tire women. All her 
ſacques and negligees muſt be altered and new trimmed. 
ſhe muſt have ns caps, new laces, ne ſlioes; and 
her hair new cut. She muſt have her tuffatees for the 
fumtmer, her flowered filks for the ſpring aid autumn; 
and her ſattins and damaſks for the wine 

This variety of dreſs is abſolutely indi enſable * 
ab moe who: pretend to any rank above the common 
tradeſman: on his return 8 England, all this frippery 
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a garb, in defiance of 3 


n 8 


. 
— N 


„ Ie IV) TITT7 
Sarnen, ide ene 4 morouglt Wee 


ider contribution. And there 1 3 no 19 800 but 2 15 
© the director who regulate the faſhions in 


22 The puppets of their 1 "will not paſs at 
axis, nor 4 in any e other part of Europe: w ereas 


2 M ner 18 5 581 to be à complete 


ö ndon not excepted. _. . 

of Oe be is ſo much the humour of che Engliſh, at 
5 nt, to run. abroad; 1 with they had antigallican 

rit e | to exhibit therhſcives in their own ge- 
— iſh dreſs,. andi treat the French modes With 
8 f 8 ebe 95 881 Lc f by 
honeſt gentleman, diſtingui y the appellation 
Wig Middleton. I at unſhaken. patriot ftill ap- 


L 4d a the, 2 ſer prom, in 
bj ; flit ſleeve, which er worn hve 125 


twenty . 8 


revolutions of the mode. 
3 — in the Ke 5 ma ra 
gation & 


Ae, 4, Þ | 
2 


NN have fome reaſon to think that the we "hrs 
ks 8 'of yp and London haye combined to lay him | 


Sola; he Eg, hoover, ee <-[[g 
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rous when he dec with: A couple 100 2 1 
have known A French count and hig wife, who found 
means to lay the moſt unwary under contribution; 
ic was ole fupple, officious, e ee I 
ome, . and in. all ref 


6 dun : 
Fed 8 Engliſhman, marked 5 
[| found upon his Star ainſt the defigns TX buſs 
band, then madant plied him on the fide of gallantry. 
She diſplayed all the attractions of her perſon, ſhe 
ung, danced, ogled, fighed, complimented;” and com- 
plained. If he was inſenſible to all her charms, the 
Hattered his vanity, and piqued his pride, by ex- 
tolling the wealth and error of the Engliſh; and 
if he proved deaf to all theſe inflnuations, ſhe, as her 
laft fake, 4 to intereſt his bumanity and | 
compaſſion | * 
She expatiated, with tears in her eyes, on'the cru- 
elty and indifferenice of her great relations, repreſented 
that -her huſband was no more than the cadet of a 
noble family, that his provifion was by no means fuit- 
{able either to the Fer, of his rank, or the gene- 
\[[rofiry. of his diſpoſition ; that he had a law-fuit of 
| epending, which had drained all his 


| Juen 
: er | gates - and pr that they ſhould be both ruin- 


2 . i 
: == 5 * 


hel * , uire a volub 

42 fr of al, 13 
I NINO] 5 Seren, At 
the ute- con over 
all ſenſe of DN ay word egg ths 
Condikens Tmdaten ; Be 7 t 9 
. ; who have not governeſſes = ney 

years, n in 
a fund beate wo Bows 1 for life. But | 


I never hea he leaſt rtunity of 
cultivating their 3 2 55 ſhe buſt axporraiiey of 
reaſon, or of imbibin EIS or any re- 


| lich for uſeful accompli 


Aſter being taught — ng to prattle, and to 
t cards, they are deemed ſufficient to 3 o play 
gay world; and to perform all the duties o ** high 
rank and ſtation. In mentioning cards, I pagan $0 to 
take notice, that they ſeem to play. not barcly or the 
fake of amuſement, but alſo with a view l 
and indeed, you ſeldom meet with a native of France, 
pom male or female, who is not a complete gatne- 
well verſed in all the ſubtilties and fineſſes of the 


| art. This 18, Bkewiſe; the caſe all over Italy. 


A lady of _—_— bangure! un de having dex 
eclare that the firſt 5 


8, —_ no ſcruple — SY 4 
Bs enter into army 
third i into t «un, and i ſhe will make make the fourth 


led, if they could not find ſome generous friend who 
would accommodate them with a fam of mon to 
bring the cauſe to a determination, fo as he coul 


oe eons of thay eſtate to which, he was by law e. 


FT hole Wh to nk e fic kibddlour tho 


1 tives, Merge from mere habit; ns und ee 5 


are e 


Ra [France ha N 
[eh Fig ges from theſe extrnples, than I woul 


call a field of a flower- garden, becauſe there 


F 


e TO.” 5 
ne. | 


22 ve lagreeable to à rational ee 
becauſe the roy ol more 
combs on the face of the earth, a French little müller : 
is the moſt ridiculous ; and they are all little maſters, | 
from the marqui ; who ſtruts in his ſace to the hair- 
dreſſer who is covered with flour, who ftruts in his 
queue, and his hat under his arm. Fr 
F have already obſerved, chat vanity, is the great an nd 
univerſal mover among all ranks of people in France; 
and as they take Frag Path to conceal or controul it, 
they are N oth it into the moſt ridiculous, and, 
1333 intolerable extravagance. 


pour a great number of individuals from the general 
Though 1 haye,a hearty , contempt for the 
ignorance, folly, and preſumption, which charaQer- 
ie the generality, I cannot but reſpect the talents of 
many. men, who have eminently. diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in art and ſcience. Theſe I _ 
3252 s revere, jt eſteem as creatures of a 5 
N roduced for the wiſe purpoſes of 5 
ER ſe of ſome of the lower order 0 reef 
It would be ridiculous, and equally abſurd, to con- 
clude that the Welch and Highlanders are a gigantic 
people, becauſe thoſe — may have produ 
a ef ind onoals near 1 feet hi It would be 
to ſu at the , are a na- 
on a real philc Wm becauſe their. country has 
given birth to many men who juſtly deſerved chat cha- 


rakter. 
1 ſhall not eden * that th Than we 1 no 


When I talk of the French nation, I muſt again 


A Frenchman is, by eme pen or aber monk, 


Fee has see vo preſs ka 


1 . be Ag tb © 


3 Frenchtnan, in conſequence of his mingling with 


TRAVELS THEOUGH FRANCE AND IT ALY, wy, 


to cake it; withowt paying the leaſt regard: to thoſe, 
tional fa {who have undertaken to promote your tiealth. | 
hinders their youth from cultivating their rati 14 
hiriders Wen youth. +. def himſelf, at all times, into your er gt 
and if it is n to give him a peremptory 
rome. Lee one of thoſe little- 
| maſters i upon paying regular viſits twice a day 
to a gentleman nk. By rm and he converſed. 
with him till he was in his laſt agonies. This at- 
tendance is not the effect of attachment or regard, but 
of mere vanity, that he may afterwards boaſt of his 


: — remarkable for an un manly levity, which 


altics; - This is increaſed by me moſt prepoſterous 
9. and the enample of a giddy people, en- 
5 gaped in the moſt frivolous purſaits. | 


_ ocht to read his mother tongue, and to fay his pray- 
| ers ** we he does not underſtand; he learns 
to dance to fence by the maſters of thoſe noble 
ſciences ; he becomes a complete connoiſſeur in dreſs- 
ing hair, hd in adorning his own perſon, under the 
hands · and inſtructions of his barber and valet cham- | 
die: if he learns to play upon the flute or the fiddle, 
he is altogether inſupportable : but he piques himſelt 
upon being poliſhed above the natives of any other 
country, by his converſation with the fair ſex: in the 
courſe of his converſation, with which he is indulged 
from his tender years, he learns, like a parrot, by 
wrote, the whole circle of French compliments, 
which are a ſet of phraſes ridiculous even to a pro- 
verb; and theſe he throws out, indiſeriminately, and 
_ without diſtinction, to all women in the exerciſe of 
that kind of addreſs which is here diſtinguiſhed by the 
- name of gallantry, but very unproperly. It is no 
more than his making love to every woman who will 
ve him the hearing. It is an exercife, by the repe- | 
on of which, he eggs very pert, very familiar, 
very impertinent. Modeſty 
br own to them, and, indeed, I wonder there 


7 fy, I was obliged to define politeneſs, I ſhould call 
it the art of making one's ſelf agreeable. I think it an 
art that 1 ot 4 fe of decorum, and à delicacy of 
 "ſentithent. Tboſe, however, are qualities of which 
2 Frenchman has no idea; therefore he 8 be 
dtemed polite, except among thoſe perſons by whom 
en e 
is firſt aim is, to adorn his own perſon with what 
he calls fine cloaths, that is, the frippery of the fa- 
ſhion. It is no wonder the heart of a female, unim- 
ed by reaſon, and unenlightened by govd ſenſe, 
ould flatter at the fight of ſuch a gaudy thing among 
the number of her admirers. This itmpreffion is en- 
forced by vain, fulſome compliments, which her own 
— vanity interprets in a literal enſe, and ſtill more con- 
fied by che affiduous attention of the gallant, who, 
indeed, has hothing elſe to mind. | 


| finals from his infancy, naturally becomes ac- 
quainted with all their cuſtoms and hnmours; and, 
ths ſatne time, grows wonderfully alert in perform- 
ing a thouſand dul offices which are overlooked by 
other men, whoſe time hath been ſpent in making 
more valuable acquifitions. He enters, without ce- 
_ Terhony, a lady's bed-chamber, while the is in bed; 
reaches her whatever ſhe wants; airs her ſhift, and 
helps her to put it on; he ſtands at her toilet, regu- 


. lates the diſtribution of her patches, and'adviſes where | 


to lay on the paint: if he viſits her when ſhe is dreſſed, 
and perceives the leaſt oY, he infiſts on ad- 
juſting it with his own h : If he fees a curl, or 
even a fingle hair amiſs, he hg his comb, his 
_ feiſſars, and pomatum, and fets it to rights with the 
dexterity of a hair-drefſer, 


He fquites her to every place the viſits, either on | 
ulineſs or pleaſure, and by dedicating himfelf fo, he | 

| becomes neceſſity to all her occaſions. This I take 
do be the moſt agreeable fide of his charakter; let us 
| View him on the fide of inipertinence. © + of 
A Frenchman prys into all your 'fecrets with the 


| moſt impudent and importunate curiofity, and then | 
diſcloſes chem without remorſe. If you are indif- 


poſed, he queſtions you concerning the nature of 
your diſorder, with more freedom than your own 
phyſician would eſume to uſe; and ſometimes in the 
grolleſt terms. He then propoſes his remedy; for 


y ani ey, wk 


{he is afro 


or diffidence is ut- 


Itertained. 


they are all quacks, and it without your 
knowledge ; be then works you with ſolicitations 
8 - ” I 5 : - 5 | 


» 


. * 


Let you be ever ſo ill, or averſe to company; he 


charity and humane diſpoſition. Thus, of all the 


creatures : their hearts are not in the leaſt ſuſceptible 


of deep impreſſions; and ſuch is their levity, chat the 
imagination has not much time to brood long over 
any difagreeable idea or feeling. As a Frenchman. 


piques himſelf on his gallantry, he no ſooner makes a 
conqueſt of a female heart, than he ex ber cha- 
rafter for the gratification of his vanity. 


But women are neyet better pleaſed than when they 


hear each other expoſed, and this is, 8 aps, one of. 
the reaſons why ſome religious women each other. 


If a Frenehman is admitted into your family, ard 


{diſtinguiſhed ted marks of your friendſhip and 
NE hs repeatec yo p 


return he makes for your civilities; is 


to make love to your wife or daughter. If he ſuffers 
[a repulſe from your wife, or attempts in yain to de- 


bauch your or daughter, he will, rather than 


otie _ or another, he will find means to ruin the 
peace a family in which he has been ſo kindly en- 


What he cannot kccompliſh by dint of compliment 
and perſonal attendance, he will endeavour 2 effect 
by reinforcing theſe with billet-doux, ſongs, and 
verſes, of which he always makes a ſufficient provi- 


forts of tricking, and reproached with his ingratitude, 


he impudently declares that what he had done was no 
le a gallantry, confidered / 
in France as an indiſpenſable duty on every man who 
| pretends to good breeding. Nay, he will even af- 


more than fimple and common 


rm, that his endeavours to corrupt your wife, or de- 


can give of his regard for your family. 


k 


un, 


price of 


If there were five hundred 


* 


The Frenth hade a moſt ridiculous fondneſs. for 


from their 


* 


[their hair, and this J believe they inherit 


I have ever known, I think the French art the 
capable of feeling for the diſtteſſes of their fellow 


Nay, if he 
[ſhould miſrarxy in his addreſſes, he will forge letters 
and ſtories tothe ruin of the lady's reputation. This. 
is a ſpecies of perfidy whicti, one would think, would 
render them odious and deteſlable to the whole ſex. 


not play the traitor with his gallantty, make his ad- 
d to your grandmother ; and ten to one but, in 


fion for that purpoſe. If he is detected in theſe fs 


bauch your daughter, are the moſt genuine proofs be 


retfore 
* * ” 
= wed 
N * 
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The frſt aer of the/French. the: ponpelzosg Ne haber may bös, EE 
Seer e Th their! b* e and e e on 7 reſden or St. Clondt f- ms "a . 

of ether, it ig Rot ig „ N 


. the people of rhis-countr 8 er i as an 5 1 1 
„ 1 — AF 75 NN kom wg Ke 89 55 nor — le any of the other ornament 
j Rt — religion than'his Hair, Wllich; indeed, no ta- com Ware ma fro! and. 1 

tion: will induee him: to forego. knew A gentleman ia ce aha 


: | e it in he furnace, 101 f | 
5 _uflited with eee ee head- N x, A e 1 ho . — e 
a it nis kungs au eyes; who:was told by his ph ILye „ hend che oma. 1 road ae; urney of. t 
8 that che = chance he had for being cured, would he Wires and fixty. $44 Ohne 255 => 
to have his head'cloſe ſhaved, and bathed every 2 "7% | which is performed in ſive days, and very. pa 
ö 9 water. How, (cried he) cut my hair! Mr. He about fout pounds xnbilliggs,.; in cot 8 
f which, he has not, only. a ſeat in the wude 5 
[ſar hi expences. paid on the Joo 2 e Ay 
855 | | inconveniences Atten this of 
of green filkhanging, like a+ ſcreen, before his Face. log ate theſe. Mon are crowded e 8 
per aunt Saze and other military: writers, have demon- | the number of eight perſons, ſo. as to fat. very . a 
trated theabſurdity-of a-loldier's wearing a long head and  fometinies to fun the Ane of. being iz 
. of hair; nevertheleſs, every ſoldier in this country; {among very. Maite 
7 


6g but: only 


doctor, your moſt humble ſervant! He diſmiſſed | 
his phyſician, loſt his eye- f -Gght, and almoſt his ſenſes; 1 
and walked about with bis hair in a bag, and a. p 


has a long queue, chich makes a delieate mark on his of bed at any hour the. coachman. thinks; Proper, 5 
Stn cloathing; and this ridiculous fo Has: de- — are W to cat in the, Fr yh 70 Which is is 
dee even to the wt claſs of the {om oh The [f 
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L ſhirt 3 you hi is * ornament 4 if 

. which-he beſtows much time and pains, and, in the 

enhibition ef | which he finds full gratification for his 

vanity; £-Confidering+the harſh features of the cons | 

mon people in this-country;/theiraukwardlooks, and | 

1:their grimaces,” they like baboons walking 

D uprighea and, perhaps; this Bmihtode bras Helped to || 

. entail: upon them the ridicule of their neighbours,” 1% 

A French friend tites out your patience with long 

Vifſite and far from taking the proper hints tc with 

er tp . draw;- when he pererives yo uneafy, he obſerves 

een are bw ſpirited, and therefore, declares he wðill 

8 : keep yon company. This perſeyeranee thews that he 

Tout either be void of all penetration, or that his Foul 

poſition muſt be truly Rather than be tor- 
mented wich ſuch a friend, a man had better turn him 

ont of doors, ed. though.at the Hanne of Home thigh 

_ through» the bo dy. r 

The French are generally covnttd ee and, 

- taxed with want of generoſity: but I think theſe e- 

3 are not well founded. High flown: profeſ: 

ns of friendſhip and attachment conſtitute the 

language of common compliments in this country; 


ry hack "wand. 5 Ee * po 
Motion.. \,.. 


x. from. 3enoa to 
at the houſe of 
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= he: docheß of Dou 2 . 
their nt 5 05 e 
much of Weir in 2 925 ble 


A co 


ſinclined Tg. 05 2 enquiry, 6 t | 
me fix and twenty guineas, . and fa a | 
flow, that we woald be ten days on the road... | 
' Theſe carriages are let 10 the ſame perſons mhok 
the diligence,. and, for this, they, Baye an. 5 0 | 
privilege, which makes them Very. ſauey and inlolent.. - 
When 1 mentioned my 1 55 the 5 gaye me 0 l 


5 


| acceptation-of the words: and if their acts of gene- ſeat on the coachi-box.. ene 1 | 
FTuoſity are but very rare, we ought to aſcribe: that ra- terms, not brock the th 155 0 Being 0 4s 1950 Fe 
nmity not ſo much to. à deficiency of generous ſenti- che road, 25 bad AY the th alen method, Which 
ments, as to their vanity and oſtentation, which, en- is, going 
groſſing all their funds, utterly diſables them from ex- In Engla and, T ould hive bad Had 8 0 do but 


-erting t the virtues of friendſhip. Vanity, indeed, predo- 
Eau hp ſo much among all ranks of people, that they 

greateſt talkers in the world; and the moſt in- 
IE individual: diſcourſes in company, with the 
Lame conceit and 1 as Ne n N 


Ws na. bs + 

either common poverty: nor diſgrace will re- 
ſtrain him in the leaſt either from aſſuming his full 
Mare of the conxexſatjion, or making bis addreſſes to 


leration whatever. It is all one to him, whether he 
uümſelf has a wife of his own, or the lady a huſband; 
Whether is deſigned for the cloyſtes,. or to be the 


the fineſt lady whom he has the ſmalleſt; opportunity 
to, Lines nor is he-reſtfained by. any other conſi- 


El: | | | and are never ſuppoſed to; be underſtood in the literal | derſtand that I muſt 9 5 21 1 ers more che 


2 * 


to hire à couple of ar aiſes from 1128 S to ſta; 
with two, hoxſes in each but 3 in 15 hs — 955 


[quite otherwiſe.” The poſt. is, farmed from, the ki 5 | 


who lays travellers 1 85 conttibution for his own, be: 
nefit, and has publiſhed a ſet of oppreſve ordinances, 
which no ſtranger nor native dares trangr els. yy 
NY 8 er finds nothing but horſes and guards 3 
for the paſſenger maſt Fore "the carriage. hitſc . 
There are four. perſons with in the Carriage, you. 
obliged: to have 125 'borſes and two poſtill bs; and} 
mr ſervant fits on the outfide, either before or be⸗ 
ind, 12 2 muſt pay for ſeventh; ou pay "doubli 
for/ the -firſt ſtage from Paris, and tyres, babobe fot 


1 


| paſſin through 'ontainbleay, when the court is. there, 


wife of his friend. He takes it for granted, as we as at coming hither to Lyons,” and at leayi ' 

8 his addrefles caunot but be acceptable, and if he ¶ that city, Theſe are called . pots, but they a 
ets with a repulſe, he condemns her taſte, bar me: | molt; ſcandalous impoſitions-. 

ver doubts his own-qualifications. - _ . | There are two poſt roads from Paris to Lyons, oiie 
In one of ,our, excurſions, we viſted.the * of, fxtyr five poſts by the way of Moulins, the _ 

ry. for porcelain, Which the French king has eſts- of tiftyr nine by the way of 9 75 in Bür rgundy. 1 

N at the village of St. Cloud, | on the road to 1 laſt I choſe partly to ſave fixty liyres, nd lay 

Verſailles; and. which „ ingsed, 4s noble moriu-'f{{ce the wine harveſt of Burgundy, which . my, 5 

. his munißcenge. 18 5 os very orgs building. eee mirth And. un; among all ra 
th com ous and magnificent [where a -great 5 en 3k 

number, o 15 2 employed, 2 where this ele T hired a very ood conch a ten lou fer d Ly: 

gant ſuperſſuity is carried ĩo gs great perfection as ever ons, and ſet dut for Patis oh the thirteenth f Oka | 


44; - 9 1 


it ,was at London. After all, I know, not whether DR RR eee s and io e | 
Mi, 28 . 1 SA - - my 5 : £ 4 pt : - | A 
5 3 7 5 | 935 To | 
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eu it. on horſeback. We made no ſtay at Fontainbleau, 
bs as court was there; but lay at Moret, Which 
iz one ſtage further, a very pretty little town, where, 
Izhowevet, we found good accommodation. * 
I he ſoreſt in hich the caſtle of Fontainbleau is 
built, is the beſt for the chaes of any in France ; it is 
beautifully wild; and romantic, well ſtored with game 
pl all ſorts, and abounding with excellent timber. It 
puts me in mind of the ne foreſt in Hampſhire: but 
the hills, rocks, and mountains, with which it is diver- 
ſibed, renders it more agreenblee. 
Ihe people of this country dine at noon, and tra- 
Voellers always find an ordinary prepared at every pub- 
lic houſe on the road. Here they ſit down promiſ- 

cuouſiy, and dine at fo much a head. The uſual price 

is thirty ſols for dinner, and ſorty for ſupper, includ- 
ing lodging; and for this moderate expence they have 
two courſes and a -deſert. If you eat in your own 
apartment, you pay: inſtead of forty: ſols, three, and 


— 


ſometimes four livres a head. 


I and my family could not well diſpenſe with our 
tea and toaſt in the morning, and had no ſtomach to 
eat at noon. For my own part, I hated the French 

cookery, and the abominable garlick with which all their 
ragouts in this part of the country were highly ſeaſoned. 

We therefore formed a different plan of living upon 

the road. Before we left Paris, we laid in a ftock of 

tea, chocolate, neat's tongues dried, with ſauſages, 


— 


1 


be, 
% ws 47 7 


| will never be generally improved, until the farmer id 


rer und indepsädett ny "i 
From the frequency. of town and villages, one 


would imagine this country to be very populous; but 


then it might be conſidered that the towns are very 
thinly inhabited. I ſaw a large number of country- 


ſeats and plantations, near the banks of the rivers on 


both ſides, and a great many courts, pleaſantly ſituatetl 
on riſing grounds, where tlie air is moſt pure, and the 


proſpect moſt agreeable. It is really ſurprifing to 


think how happy the founders df theſe religions have 
_ in the choice of their ſituation all over the 
world. : : : | | 


In paſſing through this country, I was very much | 


ſtruck with the . fight of large, ripe cluſters of grapes, 


enlivened with the briers and thorns of common 


hedges on both ſides of the roads. The mountains of 


Burgundy are covered with vines from the top to the 


bottom, and ſeem to be raiſed by nature, on purpoſe 
to extend the ſurſace, and to expoſe it the more ad- 


vantageouſly, to the rays of the ſan. The vintage was 


but juſt begun, and the people were ed in ga- 
thering the grapes, but I ſaw no ſigns of feſtivity 
amongſt them. Perhaps their joy was a little damped 
by the bad proſpest of their harveſt ; for com- 

2 2 eee e had been ſo res 2 
hinder the from ripening. I thought 1 R 
there was ſomething — le in *. the vin- 


%%0õ?m m t- [| tage thus. rctarded dll the beginning of winter, for in 
ter than any L had ever taſted before. l ſome parts I found the extremely cold, parti- 


About ten in the morning, we ſtopped to breakfaſi 
ata public houſe, where we always foundiſome bread, 
| +butter,, and milk. In the mean time ave ordered a 

pullet or two to be roaſted; and theſe, wrapped up in 
2 napkin, were put into the boot of the coach, toge- 

ther with bread, wine, and water. About two or three 
in the aſternoon, While the horſes were changing, we 
laid a cloth upon our knees, and ing our ſtore 
with à few: earthen plates, diſcuſſed our ſhort meal 
without further ceremony. IT his iwas: followed: by 4 


cularly at one houſe where we lay, and where the wa- 


* 


ters were frozen up. x 


My perſonal adventures on the road were ſuch as ” 


will not bear 4 recital: they conſiſted of paltry diſputes 
with landladies, | 


| uently committed. 


is ſuch, that it is no eaſy matter for a * 
— from juſtice, becauſe there are troops p 


deſert of grapes, and other fruits, which we had aliq 
provided. I. muſt own I ſound theſe natural: refreſh 
ments much more agrecable than any regular meal 
An ð ͤ ß ů hol 
be wine commonly: uſed in Burgundy is ſo weak 
and chin, that no perſon in England would drink. it. 
Ide very beſt they ſell at Dijon, tlie capital of the 
province. ſor three livres a bottle, is in ſtrength, and 
even bag inferior to hat I have drunk in 
London. I believe all the firſt growth is either con- 
ſumed in the hauſes of the nobility, or ſent abroad td 
foreign markets. I have drank excellent Burgundy at 
Bruſſels for a florin a; bottle, that is little mote than 


menty- ene iſte ning 58 
rough 


2 


ered; by theſe pleaſant, paſtoral: river ithe Seine, the 
Mone and the Saocne. The flat country lis laid — 
chiefſy ſor corn, but produces more ryc 

Almoſt all the ground ſeems 10 


very fem incloſures, ſoame any: mendo a d, and 
ſometimes ſoumi t very-ditficule to progure half a pi 
Ploughing with; al jack-a6,-2ilean; half ; 


and a 8 e enen | | 
__ «Ivisigeneraliy:obſery æhat a great number of black 
_ tia are hred and fed on the — 
Which are the higheſt lands in Frame; hut fal very 
few of them. The peaſants in rande ate ſo wretch- 
day poor, and:fo muck oppreſſed by1their[Iaridlords,] 
| that they cannot afforda to ãncloſo theit: gre nds or 
give a proper geſpite· ton their lands, or to ſtock their 
imith-s ſuſficient number of black cattle; to pro- 
duce the noceſſury manpre, without whieh agricultui 
dan never be carried tolarry degree · of perſbction . In 
ted, whatever efforts a ſew andividuals may 
Vor. II. No. 80. e 
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every ſtage, who are always ready to apprehend them. 
pagne, my ſervant, who had 

rode om before to beſpeak freſh horſes, told me that 

pany had been provided 


e Sens, in Champ 


the domeſtick of another compa | 
before him, although it was not his turn, as he ar- 
rived later at the poſt. Provoked at this partiality, I 


reſolved to chide*the poſtmaſter, and accordingly 30 - 


dreſſed myſelf to a perſon who ſtood at the door of the 
inn. He was a jolly-figure,-fat'and fair, dreſſed in 
old kind 'of gath, with a gold laced cap on his hea 
and a cambriek handkerchief pinned to his middle.” 


Tue fightof ſuch & fantaſtie little maſter, in the cha- 


tacter of a poſtmaſter, inereuſed my ſpleen: I called 


tion ; and when he came to the coach, aſked! in a pe- 
temptory tone, if he did not underſtand the king 


ae >perſori-whotw | x ; 


eee ]²¹7ĩ0 —ꝗ⁵ ae ee 


ordinance-concerning/the re ion of the poſts.” 


| make any anſtwer, Þ:putſed out the 3 and 
began de read with great  vociferation, the” article 
[{which-orders that the traveller who comes firſt ſhali 


nz 


— given the fellow 3 fignat 


I, for. a little. 
digne Ville; 


row at. > 
1 y * 


of the inn, 
Sens. Ie ca 


4 
8 
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* 
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ters, and poſtillions. The 
highways ſeemed to be perfectly ſafe, and we did not 
find that tobberies had been fi 


anted at 


e 
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5 up his ſhoulders, and returned to the inn door. 
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both af this houſe and be 
ale be Pace and re x con r a ns — chat he 
as now. defirous. of making me amends on the a4 
ont he had put upon me at ther bther 

Oblerving that one of my trunks behind was a nds 
a he aſſiſted my ſervant in adjuſting it. Then 
. into converſation with me, and gave me 
10 underſiand. that, in a; poſt, chaiſe. he bad paſſed, 
vas an Engliſh gentleman on his return from Italy. 
I wanted to know who he was, and when he ſaid he 
could not tell, I aſked him, in a very abrupt manner, 
hy he had not inquired of his ſervant. - ſhrugged. 


Having waited about. half an hour, I beckoned to 
bim, and when he approached, upbraided him with 
baving, told me that I ſhould be ſupplied with freſh 
rſes in à few minutes. He ſeemed: ſhocked, and 


anſwered, that he thought be had. reaſon for what be 
aid : obſerving that it was as di ble for, him as 
wr me to wait for a relay. As it t begun to rain, I 
pulled Fg the. glaſs in his and he returned to the 
door, ſeemingly. ruffled. at my behaviour. In a little 
arrived, JF kT of 13 . im- 
mediately ut to a very dme poſt chaiſe, into 
ee and ſet out, MOINS fog: a man 
in a rich livery. on horſeback - 

Aſtoniſhed at this circumſtance, aſked the oftler 
0. he Was, and he teplied that he was a French no- 
an, I was much mortified to think that I had 
Wa 15 nobleman 3 an indignant manner, and 
ſcolded my 9 9 for not having more penetra= 

tion than myſelf. dare ſay 


I 


ww 


miſtake ſerved with him to confirm the national re 
Pfpach of hlentneſs and ill-breeding, under which 
. ine A 
ee is, L was, that day "more than uff 
— from the bad weather, a8 well as . 
d of. the aſthma, with which I was threatened. 
99 dare ſay my appearance ſeemed as odd and un- 


: Tn to him, * — e dreſs did to me. 1 


avour; 
. ONES do every thing that was mean, motwith 
2 Abe the unworthy manner in which I treated him. 
be 18 — of 0 —.— we. lodged at 
8 
. r of towns, villages, andigent 
mens bouſes: l we. ſaw many fields of 
a which, pat to. the height of ſin or even-ſeet. 
It ig made into flour for e of the common people, 
id goes by the; name, of Turky wheat. Here hke- 


| of a ſufficient paſſage for 


he did not fail to deſcant 
on the brutal behaviour. of the Engliſh, and that. pl | 


. wile, as well as in Dauphin they. raiſe a vaſt quaptity | Fwy 
of very large: Teſanne with the contents We 
ox make thei loop eee e 
As we travelled only while the fun 
5 of my bad late. of | the. 
rance being in bad onder, ne ſeldom exceeded 
os N a day. ee ee 
ireQed,to.a lodgingrhouſs;at Lyons. hl 
12 ſbemecd us. to A tavgrn, where IJ was led 
ſtaixs n mente conbbing [0 
WA the people demanded || 
eiten 3. db, For e e ſupper, 
JIIty wg, ; on my ſervant; 
bee 1% 
mib and 


A 4 þ > 
* 


. Hb MN E KN n TY A 1 * 
| jt end remade ayers, 


28:1 had a/family with mo, and my: al ſtate of healeſ, : 
be not permit . fn 

From Paris, our e ens not.exemined tilt al | 
came to Lyons, at the gate of Nhich we were queſ. 
tioned. by one of the ſeatehers who being -ript 
half A e allowed us to a n end ri 
in 1 FE 173 

Ce city of Lyons bas boon fo olten deſcribed, 00 
is ſo well known, that I need not ſay much concer 
it: indeed I know but very little of it, excepting whit 
8 have read in books, as I had but one day to make a 
tour in the ſtreets, ſquares, and other remarkable 
places. The bridge over the Rhone ſeems to be ſo 


Hightly built, that I ſhould i imagine it mould be one 10 | 


carried away by the rapidity of the ſtream, eſpeciall 
as the arches are fo ſmall, that after great rains they 
are ſometimes ſtopped Up, that is, they do not ad 
e increaſed body of the water. 
In order to remedy this dangerous defect in ſome 
meaſure, found an artiſt, ſome time agd, who re- 
moved a pier, and threw two arches into Olic. 
This alteration they looked upon as a maſter⸗ piece in 
architecture, though there is many a common maſoti 


lin England, who would have undertaken and per- 


formed the work, without valuing himſelf much upon : 

Fo enterprize. | 
This bridge in nüt built in a raight Uns acroſs this 

river, but with a curve which forms a eauſeway, to op- 

ſe the current. e 2 bend is certainly caleulateſi 

or the better reſiſting: the general 1mpetuoſity of the N 


ſtream, and has no bad effect on the eye, - 
Lyons is a great, populous, and flouriſhing city, but 
1 am {ſurpriſed to it is counted a healthy place, 


and that the air of it is eſteemed very favourable; It 
is. fituated on the confluence of two large rivers, from 

which there muſt be a great evaporation, as Well 28 
from the lot marſhy grounds which theſe rivers oſten 
over - run. This muſt render the alr moiſt}. frowſy, 
and even putrid, if it was not fot the refreſhing breezes 


of wind from the mountains in Switzerland, ory in _ 
latter end of autumn it maſt be ſubject to fogs. i 


The morning wwe: ſet: out from thence, * vibes 
city and adjacent plains were covered with ſo thick a 
fog; that we could hot diſtinguiſh from the toach the 


(| [head.; of the foremoſt mule: that drew it, Lyons is 


ſaid to be very hot in ſummer, and very cold in winter, 
and this is the reaſon why it abounds with inflamms- 
— ane in. the ſpringand abet 8 


44 been . i ; 


My — going to 2 ours 
4 1 


che ſtraight road to Nice, w 

ain een detits in the ſouth of F 

had deſired m r 3 

to which ae 13 oonſigned. I expected to find 
which is the ſea· port of Mont- 

int and — hoped alſo to find a veſſel, in which 


a} N might be tranſported by ſea to Nice, 


withöut further 
ouble; : I Jongedto-try-what effect ths boaſted air 


2—— le Monepclier-would have upon my conſtitution, and 


IL bad agreat deſire to dee the famous; monuments of 


t of lier 


— 1 Hound a return 


Vegi — 8 —_— with three ! mules, 
mel ng to three 
gh are the animal common uſe for curriages in 
this country. This hired for louis: dꝰ ort; it Was 
won GIN and well fitted; the mules were 
Tin gnacd onder amid te driver; whoſe name 
— ed to be a ſobet , ſagacious, intelli-„ 
2 wall ar qusinted wilt any place in 
the ſouth of; — aaa tf En; want 
He told me he was owner of the cbach; but L aſter- 
— erards; learged he was no other than a hired! fervant. 


nr likewiſe detected him in tome knayery; in the courſe 


$5.4 


EH 55 of cating. 8 1 — ers — 7 Ry 
Cut ein ee ordinary, butzhis| 


x I 


ef cur; journey: and 2 


he had fel- | 


low-feeling with 2 dhe roads but in 


05 | other rape. he wras dag obliging; ſervide able, and 
1 


Fs" 
4 O83. 


are-:ſomeikravidh practices 


. 


2 

+ 

. A. 1 

wikir | : 


antiguity; in and about the! antient city af Niſmes, | | 


% 


' 


| 2 man fog 


-__ leight leagues; or twenty 


AES T hi 


bor His on eaſe and convenience. He will IIa 
be veky; i he has to de with'a ſenſible knave, like 
J yh. who 5 ys _ too well to be 
pofition. 
1 3 i 66 be at wy — end, will 
x ſr table way of travelling : 
ſummer it muſt be quite eee The mules Rex 
very ſüre, but very low: the journey ſeldom ekceeds 
-four miles in à day; 5 48 
e have certain fixed ſtages, -you are a, 
een — to riſe in the morning before day; 
N . very ie ing to perſons in a bad ſtate of 


We ns ſooner ꝗüitted Lyons, Gan we entered 
Abby ſummer weather, and travelling through à moſt [| 
xomantic country, viſited the banks of the Rhone. 


True rapidity of the Rhone is; in a great meaſure; 
ning: _— ing confined within ft banks on 
each fide : theſe are formed almoſt through its whole 


 Xourſe, by a double chain of mountains, which riſe 


with an abrupt aſcent from both banks of the river. 
The mountains are covered with vineyards, inter- 
 ſperſed 1 —— ſmall ſummer houſes; and, in many 
places, they are crowned” with churches, "chapels, 


and conyents, which add gay to the romiantic 


; 1 


of the proſſ 
The high arr" far fis Avignon. lies g the 
Bas of the river, nich runs almoſt ii à ſtrait line, 
and affords great convenience for inland commerce; 
Travellers, bound for the ſouth of France, generally 


__ «nibark' at Lens, und glide down the tiver with a 


t velocity, ng towns and villages on each fide, 
wo 2 5 hv dinaries edt ore þ at dinner and 


good weather, "ou 10 m. danger in hin ee 
if — till you come to the port St. Eſprit, 
-where the runs through che arches with ſuch 
Tapidity, that the boat is ſometimes overſet. But 
aſſengers who are under any apprehenſions, are 


that go up the river, are drawn again the ſtream by 
Gren, which ſwim through one” of the arches of the 


| brood 117 fn. Heyy Feoe apt 


 Hreioſt beaſts of 


id 5 5 — 00 e 


+ 


when the mules were ——— of 
hours. During mis halt, Joſeph went to dinner, and 
we went to breakfuſt, after which, we-ordered provi- 


ſion forour-refreſhment- in che coach, which we took. 


about three or four f in me afternoon; halting, for that 
; by the ſide of ſome eranſparent brook, which 

2 

In this count 

ubüch the) mix in theii ragouts, and all their ſauces; 


5 wa ue iel ef ie uicen dd vory chen ber as 


rſon ou. was likewiſt 


Aan of. little tins; Wien are fred up at 


'and\Jook an if hey were half ſtarved, diminutive, 
conduct. Coming up, ond Uns; with Se 
{revenue -officers; K 


| King of x couple of edurſes and a deſert, with tolers+ ||; them, very calnily, he had occaſion for their hors 


A r 
"has! 
0 7 


theirordinaries twie'e very DIO 1534 
The peaſumts in the Nd oth pete 


and ſcampered off like a | 


on ous . 4d cn ie wh 
| morning at vight- o'clock; and travelled till - noon, 


js 


The boats {| 


b 


* +. 


ſwarthy, and 
Tho travel” live juxuriouſly on the road; every car 
and mule-driver has two meals a: day, cach con 


A e 11 


Yolby I Nad as 
above the bridge, and taken in 5 juſt in 
tlie ſame manner as at; London Bri 


land to 


en F ed M ir BY TA 2 7 : Ya 


$' m the province” of” in, is old en 
w hr for Pick mn 4 te? common 
Frag t you have at meals, in this country; is gefiera 


"0A 


No tb toletable. oaks me de- 
— even in this cheap country, the moſt exor- 


bitant price of four livres 4 Head for every meal, from 


thoſe who chuſe to eat in their own apartments. "I 
infiſted; however, upon paying then but — 5 
which th received, . not without murmurin 
and ſeemingly diſcontentett In wr tn} $6 
found plenty of good mutton, ' po 

ne, lneinding the red 


hares are likewiſe” very large and Juicy, and they 


have large flocks of turkies. 


One day, „„ 
rock; full % owets, 1 defired my ſervant to pull fornc 
of them. He delivered the blinderbuſs to Joſepl, 
who began to tamper with it, and off it went, 8 2 
prodigious report, augmented by an etho from the 
mountains that Kirted the road: The mules were fo 
Frighrened chat they went "off on gallop," and J6- 
ſeph, for ſome minutes, could neither manage ile 


reins nor open his mouth: At length; he tecollected 


himſelf, and the cattle were ſtopped by the aſſiſtance 
of a Krane to whom he delivered the blunderbuſs, 
with a/fignificant ſhake of his head; Then aligh 
from the box, be examined the heads of his ti! 
males, and kiſſed each of them in its turn. Findin 
they bad received no damage, he came up to the cbt 
with a pale viſage and ftaring eyes, und ſdid it Was 


God's merey he had not killed His beaſts. 1 rod - - 


him it was à greater merey de had not killed bis 
ſengers; for the muzzle of the piete might have been 
directed our way as well as tlie other; and, in chat 
caſe, Joſeph might have been bange for murder. 
good be banged ker murder (fd he) hs 
%s ruined by the loſs of my catiſe 
This adventure made ſuch an penn 
that he recounted it to every one he met with on dhe 
road, nor would be ever touch the blun. rbu 88 
that day: 1 1 . en” 
. a NUNN with. Ub he ee of x 
fellow, who was: very arch, and very communicativ 
{{ Every afternoon he uſed to ſtand on the foot: boa, 
at the fide of the coach, and diſcourſe with us an 
together. One day, paſſing by the gibbet of Valet 
ſeia, which ſtands very near high road; we' fin 
enge nn en K naked, aud another lying 
broken on the wheel. I recolle 
the famous ſmupgler, had ſuffeted in this place, and 
ealling to Joſeph to mount the foot - board, aſked if 


ever he had ſeen that famous adventurer: At men- 


tioning the name of Mandrin, 2 tear ſtatted in Jo- 
Heph's eye; he diſcharged à deep figh; or ratiier gran, 
& me he was bd dear friend. I was a little 
ſtartled at this declaration; however, I concealed” my 
thoughts, and began to aſk queſtions about 'theicha- 


racter and exploits'of- a man ho had mache e « 
noiſe in the world. 
He. told no Me ard obs "RY 
mean extraction; that he had ſerved as ſoldie the 
army, and afterwards aQted 28 2 tax- NR 


length he turned fmuggſer, and; by tus fuperior *qua- | 


litics, - raiſed 3 8 the 1 of a formillable 
gang, conſiſting hun 
with barbines and piſtols : he had fifty horſe for we 
troopers, and three hundred mules 1 


His merchandize. His head < obey i ho in 8450 

but he made incurſions i ino! PR + 
revenue officers at- defiance. Sap Rin 

He fought ſeveral ries wi: eee 


as Well as with ſome 


to ** „ 8 


22 A Fs in flavor, much inferior” 1 te ro that of : 


partridge, Nee 1 op 1 5 
ig here as the tlie parties are in England: their 


n 


Bcd chat and , 


ns, : welkarmed 


Y 
4 
'- 
bo 
1 
vi 
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082 TRAVELS, THROUGH NVE AND 17ALY 


- At- that: inſt; 
bo complied. wich 
oppoſition. 


and never moleſted travellers, nor did the leaſt injury 
ie che poor but on the contrary, relieved them very 
oſten. He uſed to oblige the gentlemen in the coun- 
try to take his goods ; ſuch as tobacco, brandy, and 
muſlin, at his on price; and, in the ſame manner, 


he laid: the open houſes under contribution. When 


he had no goods, he borrowed money upon his own” 
| credit, andren it when he returned With a freſh 


= 000 
| hw was at laſt betrayed by. agirl, whom he 8 pA 
"Ms colonel of à French regiment, who went with: 
EEE the night to the place where he lay 
n — and ſurpriſed him in a wood:houſe, while 
| were; Dae; in different parts of the country. 
Fo this intruſon, the French court made an apo- 
log to the king of Sardiſiia, in whoſe; territories he 
Ez -Mandrin being conveyed. to his native 
"Pans; alencia, was for ſome. time permitted to go 
abroad | under a ftrong guard, with chains upon his 
lege; and then ——.— freely with all ſorts of 
People, flattering himſelf that he would obtain a 
pardon, in which, however, he was diſappointed. An 
z order came from court to bring him to his trial, when 
he was 1 and condemned to be broke on 
the wheel. Joſeph. ſaid} he drank ; a bottle of wine 
with him the day his execution. 


He bog his fate with great .reſolmtion, obſerving | 


that id, the letter he had voritten to the kirig had been, 

*  -falivercd, he certainly ſhould have obtained his ma⸗ 
l pardon. His executioner was one of his own. 
who was pardoned on performing this office. 

_ Criminals. in France are executed according -to the 
literal words. of the ſentence: , Thus in ſome. caſes 
22 are: firſt ſtrangled, and then broke upon the 
el; where inſtances of very atrocious - have: 
connected wit their erimes, , they are broke 

9 As Mandtin had not been guilty of cruelty in 
he courſe of his delinquency, he'was indulged with 
Speaking to the -executioner, | he told 


ngling.. . 
him, that be was not ny een, 


ow dead. 
Joſaph. our . bad no::weper utered-theſe 
'wrords, than he was ſtruck with a ſuſpicion that he 
2 was the 8 of his 41 . 
n that ſuſpicion exclai 46 r ” 
ITbe ſellom bluſhed.' up to 2 a „and ſaid, there 


Were more Joſeph $ than one. Ja not think- porn | 
| vas raiſed, +conveyed:a. ſtream of -freſh-water from ihe 


per to proſecute the enquiry, but did not much 


thuſiaſt in taſte, hue: 1 1 help ng wa Fay 


the from the firft diſtant. view. of rn 


. ill we came near .cno\ h to ſee it perſectly re 8 
„ eee brave, chat 1 Lad 5 


— _— © 1 
nown; a obliged our driver to, put his myles-.to 
me full gallop, er ir aud be * 


before we reached the 


P 
1 expected to — the W in..ſome. Weber 


| ruinous, but was a diſappointed to {ec it look 5 
1 


defy the moſt ſtupid or phlegmatic 


reliſh the nature of e yn ee The truth 


| Wy he had very much the looks of ruffian, though. 


own his behaviour was very obliging and decent 
On the fifth day af aur journey we: paſſed che fat 


[mens vat St. 2 which, to be ſure, is a 
great curi „and the number of its, 
» arches ;- but Nr N the pailage! 


"above-is too f narrom, and the whole appears to be foo! 
« ſlight, confiderinig the farce: and - inipetudfity of the 


river. It is not comparable to the: ped. at Weſt t 


mitiſter, ether ſor beanty or ſolidity. et" 11 
; 1 b cnitad Langucabe, and were hopped. wot 
Io ne 
"pang are a, IT 2 


of tvety paſſeng er. $758 N 
* "firſbvplace: we: — ke in E. > 


2 [Bagnale; : -wheretywe brenkfaſted. Atiis fad | 
—.— from whence, however, — wrong 


pete Niles ad —— 


N 


PRES 


* — 


cheſnutß they 


tothe Romans, ſetiled by zAvguiius 


as freſh as the bridge at inſer. The climate | 
is either ſo pure and 2245 or the free · ſtone with l 


lit is built ſo hard, that the angles of them ge 
"had. 


main as entire as if they been cut laſk | 
Indeed ſome large ſtones e {dropped out ou: 5 
arches; but the whole is admirably preſerved, — 
preſents the eye with a piece of architecture ſo 
affectedly elegant, ſo fimple and 2. that 1 will 


pottator, to behold 
it without admiration, 


It was. reared in the Auguſtan.: y the + Roms 
colony of Nemauſis, to convey by er 


tween two mountains, for the uſe of EY city. - 
ſtands over the river Gardon, which is a moſt bean- 
tiful paſtoral ſtream ; -meandring among rocks, which 
form à number of pretty little iſlands, and over- 
ſhadowed on each fide with trees. and ſhrubs, which 
greatly add to the rural beauty of the ſcene. It i is, 
perhaps, one of the greateſt. beauties that art has p 
duced in the world, and is the ad miration of all d 
who travel to the ſouth of France. 5 
Tanis work conüſts of three bridges, or. — of | 
one above nother ; the :farlt of fix, the .fe- 
cond "ch eleven; and the third of u The 
height, comprehending the 2 top, 
amounts to one hundred and . keet three 
inches; and the length between the two mountains, 
by Which it unites the iſlands, to ſeven hundred and 
twenty-three feet. 

The order of = is the 1 but, the 
ſymmetry of it is inconceivable. By ſurveying. * 
baſes. of the pillars of the ſecond line of arches, ihe 
head made a paſſage for foot travellers : but though 
che antients far: excelled us in heauty, they certainly 
fall ſhort of the moderns in point of . 

The citizens of 1 have in this ny d 
proved che Roman Work, by ia nem —4 of ap- 

poſition, conſtructed on the fame: plan with that of 

ihe lower line of arches, of which, indeed, it ſcems 
to be a part, affording a broad and c mmodious paſ- 
ſage over the river for horſes and carxiages of all kinds. 
The aquaduct, far the continuance of which'this work 


fountain of Eune, near the chyob nes, pam ” 


near ſix ſeagues in length. ne 
In approaching Niſmes, ou ſee the ruins of, a - 
Roman tower, built on the of a hill, nich 
overlooks the city. It ſeems o have been intended at 
firſt as a watch- tower, though in the ſequel it was 
aſedꝭ as a fottreſs. What remains of it is a ninety 
cet high, and the architecture is in tde Doric order. 
{1 no ſoonerlalighted at ahe inn, than I Was 2 7 
with-a: pamphlet, containing an gecount o 
| eee which every ſtranger buys. The here 


Abd 


CY 


Jare 12 ho attend to ſhew-all the 3 
being in Aer and you will always be accſted by ſome 


{ſhabby anti quary, ho cprefents. yon with 
for — you tif you; can believe him) 
re genuine remains 'of antiquity, and 3 

— — the baths and temples! formen7 
belonging to the Romans. All thoſe fellows, are 


cheats, and khey have oſtenolaid under contributians | 


Englifts travellers, whohad more money than 
To fſuchythey:dell-the? vileſt-and moſt 
bur luhentthey meet: with · a; conmoiſ- 
eur, they produce eee coat Prue ef | 
l plaable: and;ourious:: 4 4 tis e448 #47 4; #1 47 ; 
Niſmes, :ovigindlly-calltd Memables, »calopy | 

+ after-the 
{bitdoofrAftines. : Itris-Rilboficenſiderable extra, 
6 . waa pipe 


cretion. 


% . 


TT 1-O17 4 


1 4 


8 . 1 
3 21 
eint ga 


— ir teſpectable, or femarkable; though there are 
—winifaAtbries'of dir and wel carried on with good 


w_ TEST TOR 
be water neceffary for theſe works is ſupplied" by | 
|. ſuite at the foot of the rock, upon which the | 
-tower* is placed; and here were diſcovered the ruins 
of Roman baths, which had been formed and adorned. 
„ich equal taſte and magnificence. Among the rub- 
biſh they found à vaſt. profuſion of columns, vaſes, 
' apitals; cornices, inſcriptions,” medals, ſtatues, and, 
among other things, the finger of a coloſſal ſtatue, 
in bronze, which, according to the rules of propor- 
dien, muſt bade been fifteen feet hig: 
Frum theſe particulars, it appears tliat the edifice 
muſt haye been ſpacious and magnificent; and part 
"of i grand pavement fill remains. The antient pave- 
ment of the bath is ſtill entire; all the rubbiſh has 
been cleated away; and the baths, in a great meaſure, 
*xeſtored to their original ſtate of beauty, though they 
are not, at preſent, uſed for any thing but ornament. 
The water is collected into two valt reſervoirs, and a! 
canal built with hewrt ſtone. There are three hand- 
ſome bridges thrown over this vaſt canal, and it con- 
tains a great body of excellent water, which, by pipes 
and other convenjences, ſerves the whole'town ; ànd 
is converted to many purpoſes of vacancy and manu- 
facture, according as the circuniſtarices of the inhabi- 
tants require it. by u 


the recreation of the inhabitants. Here are, likewiſe, 
ornaments of architecture, which favour much more 
' of the French foppery than of the fimplicity and preat- 
- neſs of the antients. | It is very ſurpriſing this foun- 
tain ſhould produce ſuch a large body of water as fills 
the baſon of the ſource, the Roman baſon, two large 
deep canals, three hundred feet in length; two vaſt 
baſons, that make part of the great canal, which is 
eighteen hundred feet long, eighteen deep, and forty- 
eight broad. When T faw it, there was in it about 
eight or nine feet of water, tranſparent” as cryſtal. 
I muſt be obſerved, however, for the honour of 
French cleanlineſs, that, in the Roman baſon 
through which this noble, ſtream of water paſſes, I 
perceived two wafhermen at work upon children's 
clouts and ry linen. 9 wagon and much diſguſted 
_ at this filthy fight, I aſked by what means, and by 
_ whoſe permiſſion, thoſe dirty wretches had got down 
Into the baſon, in order to contaminate the water at 
its fountain head; and found they belonged to the 
_ commandant of the place, who had the Keys of the 
fubterraneous paſſage, e 
PFronting the Roman baths are the ruins of an an- 
tient temple, which, according to tradition, was de- 
dicated to Diana; but it has been obſerved by the 
connoiſſeurs, that all the antient temples of this god- 
deſs were of the Ionic order, whereas this is partly 
Corinthian, and partly Compoſite. It is about twenty 
feet long, and fix and thirty in breadth, arched 
above, and built of large blocks of ſtone, joined to- 
gether without any cement. The walls are ftill ſtand-' 
ing, with three great tabernacles at the further end, 
_ fronting the entrance. On each fide, there are arches 
in the intercolumniation of the walls, together with 
pedeſtals, ſhafts of pillars, cornices, and an entabla- 
ture; all of which indicates the former magnificence 
of the building. The other parts of it were deſtroyed 
during the civil war that raged in the reign of Henry 
the third of France. . O48 $251! „ F 
It is amazing that the ſucceſſive irruptions of bar- 
barous nations, ſuch as the Huns, Goths, Vandals, l 
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former extent. Its temples, baths,” ſtatues, towers, 


, 
"4 
1. 


. 


and Moors, and even the fanatic Oruiſaders fill more 


ſanguinary and illiberal than theſe barbarians; ſhould 
have ſpared: this temple; as well as two other ſtill 
more grand, magnificent monuments of architecture, 


the amphitheatre, and the edifice; called the Maiſon 


and theatFs,' prove it to have been 4 city of Carre. e 1 od ue) 1 
at *opulence* and magnificenee.” At preſent the The former of theſe is reckoned thie fineſt and rich- 


eſt monument of antiquity now extant, and was built 


in the reigh of Antoninus Pius, who contributed a 
large ſum of money towards its erection. It is of an 
oval figure, one thouſand and eiglity feet in cituum- 


u The architecture is of the Tuſcan order, 
ixty feet high, compoſed of two open galleries, built 
one over another, conſiſting each of three ſtoneatcades. 


gates, with porticoes, the ſeats of which *confiſted 
of great blocks of ſtone, many of which ſtill remain. 
Over the north gate, are the figures of two bulls, e- 
tremely well executed ; emblems which, according to 
the cuſtom of the Romans, ſigniſied that the theatre 
was erected ar the expenet of the people. There are, 
on other parts, ſome figures and beaſts, very indiffer- 
ently executed. It ſtands in the lower part of the 


ration. | 
The external architecture is almoſt intire in its 
whole circuit, but the area is filled up with houles. 
This amphitheatre was fortified as a citadel, by the 
Viſigoths, in the beginning of the fixth century. Th 
raiſed within it a caſtle, two towers of which are MN 
ſtanding, and they furrounded it with a broad and 
deep foſſẽ, which was filled up in the thirteenth c 
tury. In all the ſubſequent wars to which this erty 
was expoſed, it ſerved for the laſt reſort of the inha- 


2 III bitants, and ſuſtained a great number of ſucteſſie at- 
Between the Roman batH, and theſe great canals, 1 
be ground is agreeably laid out in plain walks, for 


tacks, fo that its preſervation is almoſt miraculous. ”  . 
It is likely, however, to ſuffer much more fro 


are mutilating it every day, for the fake of the ſtones, 
which they uſe in their own private buildings. 
ſurpriſing, that the king's authority has not . ex- 
erted, to 25 an end to ſuch horrid violation of the 
remains of antiquity. 1 5 r eee 
If the amphitheatre ſtrikes you with an idea of great 
neſs, the Maiſon Carree enchants you with the moſt 


| <xquiſite beauties of architecture and ſculpture. 


his is an edifice, ſuppoſed to have been formerly 
built by the emperor Adrian, who had'a great regard 


| for this place, becauſe he ſtopped at it When be fe- 


turned from Britain, where his name will ever be re- 

membered in our annals. This edifice ſtands upon a 

pediment fix feet high, and is eighty-two feet long, 

thirty-five broad, and thirty-ſeven in height, with- 

out reckoning the pediment. This ſerves to point 

out the juſt notions which the antients had of archi- 

tecture in general, when they were fo exact in the 
rules of proportion. | | Ki 


fixed to the walls, and all theſe are of the Corinthian 
order, fluted, and embelliſhed with capitals of the 


newly added, and the foilage is reckoned inimitable. 


ted, as to give it an air of majeſty and grandeur, 


which the. moſt indifferent ſpeQator cannot behold 


without emotion. A man need not be a connoiſſeur 


deed, ſo exquiſite, that you may return to them every 


857 with a freſh appetite, for ſeven years together. 
ba 


t renders: them the more curious, they are ſtill 
entire, and very little affected either by the ravages 


declared, that it was a jewel that deſerved a cover 
gold, to preſerve it from external injuries. An Italian 


painter, perceiving a ſmall part of the roof replaced by 


11 modern. French maſonry, tore his hair, and ex- 


claimed in a rage, Zounds! what do I ſee! the 


11 L Without 


that, to this day, adorn the city of Niſmes; I mean 


The entrance into the rooms was by four great 


the Gothic avarice of its own citizens, ſome of whom 


It is 


moſt exquiſite ſculpture ; the frize and cornices are 


The-proportions of the building are fo happily ſitua- 


in architecture to enjoy theſe beauties ; they are, in- 


++ hat of Harlequin fixed on the head af Auguſtus ?” 
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ference,” capacibus enough to hold twenty thouſand = 


town, and ftrikes the ſpectator with awe" and ven-. 


The' body of it is adorned with twenty columns, wes 


of famine, or the horrors of war. Cardinal ARS 
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98. TRAVELS THROY SHPRAN ANNE 


- Without all manner of doubt, it is extremely beau- Next. da ati aba 
tiful; the hole world cannot produce any thing equal [href this mark of re. 
to it: and I was ſurpriſed to ſee it ſtanding entire, -as [þpeRt to mers... They wonfiſted af about Gar 
if it had been the effect of enchantment, after ſueh or fi + among wh I could, have pnſſed 
a ſuccefhon of ages, every one more barbarous than ; ly, if the: tate: of- my heal 
another. The hiſtory of the Antiquities of Numes, Ihe %%% ˙˙ .*» A Frnstuc nn 
takes notice of a groteſque ſtatue, repreſenting two fe- Two days before I arrived, I faund: that a — 
male bod ies and legs, united under the head of an old fr come. there for the ſame. diſorder I 
man; but I did not fee it. cen laboured under: he told me he had been in 
Ihe whole country of Languedoc is ſhaded, with left tg 
ohiye-trees, the fruit of which begins ſoon to ripen, [| paring notes, I found he had ſtopped.at he door of a 
and appears as black as floes : theſe, they preſerve, country inn in Picardy, and drank a glaſs of wine and 


mtion it is poteatable... , | 


bad effect on the ehe; impreſſing the traveller with 


The heat in ſummer is fo exceſſive, that cattle th 
dean ind no green forage, every blade of grain he- 


imagine that, the further we advanced to the ſouth- 


their attsek accordingly. _ 


to the mountains or the Cevennes. The town is 
well built, but the ſtreets are, in general, narrow, [| 


up at the beſt inn in the city, although we found it to 


_ article of houſekeeping is cheaper in Languedoc than 


lege, ſuffer themſelves to be plucked by the people of 


ſick, both vocal and inſtrumental. 


/ 


Unger the olive and fg trees they plant com and 


vines, fo that there is not an inch of ground left, or 
giittle to be ſeen. The ground is overloaded, and the 
roduce of it crouded to ſuch a degree, as to have a 


the ideas of indigence and-rapacity. 


ing parched up and deſtroyed. The weather was ex- 
tremely hot when we entered Montpellier, and we put 


be 2 very wretched ane; the habitation of dirt, and 
of the groſſeſt impoſition. | L 

Here | was obliged: to pay | 
every one in my family, and two livres at night for 
every bed, though all in the ſame room. 


ward, the living is the dearer; though in each, every 


in many other of the French provinces. This horrid 
impoſition is owihg to the vaſt concourſe of Engliſh 
people who come here, and, like fimple birds of paſ- 


the country, who know their weak ſide, and make 


They affect, or rather pretend, to believe that all 
the travellers from our country are men of vaſt for- 
tunes, and ſcarcely know in what manner they can 
ſquander away their money: and many of us are filly 
—_— to encourage this vain opinion, by ſubmitting 
quietly to the moiſt unjuſt and rigorous extortions ; 
as well as by committing acts of the mot abſurd ex- 
travagance. This folly of the Engliſh, together with 
a concourſe of people from other parts, who come 
hither for the re-eſtabliſhment of their health, has 
made Montpellier one of the deareſt places in the 


ſouth of France. This will always be the caſe where | 


men have more "money than wit, and do not con- 
fider in what manner they ought to conduct them- 
felves through life. They go on in an unthinkin 
ate, and return greater fools than when they le 
their native country, - | | 
This city, which is but ſmall, ſtood upon a riſing 
ground, facing the Mediterranean, which is about 
thtee leagues to the ſouthward: On the other fide, is 
an agreeable plain, extending about the ſame diſtance 


and the houſes dark. The air is conſidered ſalutary 


for all thoſe who are troubled with conſumptions, but 


in ſome other diſorders it is rather too ſharp. 
It was at Montpellier that we firſt ſaw thoſe ſcenes 
of-gaicty and mirth for which the people of this coun- 
axe fo much celebrated. In all other places through 


2 we paſſed, in our way to Lyons, we ſaw no- 


thing but marks of poverty and miſery. 
We entered Montpellier on a Sunday, when the 
| ay were all dreſſed in their beſt apparel, The 
teets were crouded, and a great number f the bet- 
ter ſort of bath ſexes fat upon ſtone ſeats, at their 
doors, converſing with great mirth and famibarity. 
Theſe converſations laſted the greateſt part of the 


night, and many of them were improved with mu- 


four livres 4 | meal for * 


One would | 


much amuſement while I was at Montpe 


— 


maſter, and the man not knowing him, replied, a 
alked by the 


ha PORES. i ns ooh tocto mgm 
The garriſon of this city, confiſts of two battallions, - 
one of which was the Iriſh regj of ic 


acquaintance at Rooks, He treated us with great 
| politeneſs, and, indeed, did every thing in his power 
to make the place agreeable. to us. The duke Fitz» 
James was every day expected in the place, for be 
was, at that time, governor of the n 
We had here a tolerable concert twice a week, and 
ſometimes we were, entertainęd with a comedy. 
The ſtates of Provence aſſemble in winter, ſo that 
about the Chriſtmas ſeaſon, the eity of Montpellier 
118 always full of good company. Theſe very circum- 
[ſtances would have been ſufficient to induce me to 
[leave dhe place, for I had not health to enjoy theſe 
pleaſures; I could not bear a croud of company, 
| which, flowed in upon us at all times; and 1 found 
that, in ſtaying at Montpellier, I ſhould de led into 
Jan expence which 1 could not afford. This was a 
|circumftance the more neceſſary to be attended to, as 


— 2 


ſuch thing Wr any confidence in tem. 
The day after our arrival, I procured myſelf lodg- 


ings in the high ſtreet, for which I paid about two 
thilings a day; and we were furniſhed with two meals 
z day for ten livres, but the landlord found neither 
the wine nor the deſert; and, indeed, we were but 
indifferently ſerved. Thoſe families who reſide here, 
find their agcount in keeping houſes, and every per- 


ſon who comes to this, or any other town in France, 


with a deſign to ſtay longer than a day or two, ought 
to write beforchand to his commandant, to procure 
furniſhed. lodgings, to which he may be driven as ſoon 
as he arrives at the place, without being under the ne- 
ceſſity of lodging in an execrable inn; oy all the inns 
of this country are execrable. I flattered myſelf with 
Montpelher—The - 
univerſity; the Botanic garden; the ftate of phyſick in 
this part of the world; and the information I received 
of a curious collection of manuſcripts, promiſed a rich 
fund of entertainment; which, however, I could not 
A few days after my arrival, it began to rain, with 
2 ſoutherly, wind, and continued, without ceafing, 
the beſt part of a week, leaving the air ſo loaded with 
vapours, that there was no walking after ſun - ſet, 
without being wetted by the exhalation to the ſKn. 1 
always found a cold atmoſphere the moſt unfavourable 
to my conſtitution, ſa that I knew how to act. 
My aſthmatic diſorder, which had troubled. me ſo 
much at Boulogne, now. returned upon me, and be- 
came extremely troubleſome, attended with à ſevere. 
fever and a.cough, ſpitting, and lowneſs of ſpirits, and 
I waſted viſibly every day . 
I was favoured * the advice of Dr. pr cath 
rice, a very worthy, ſenſible, and. polite, phyfician;. 
who vifited me every day; but I received little benefit 
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in conſequence of his preſcriptions. 1 80 


L congciyed a prejudice againdt the man, in cone. 


| quence 


1 


the French are ſuch arrant thieves, that there is no 


| the neighbourhood of the city. People aflemble every 


| 1 this a great pie of work, 


ny,” 


AVE LA THROUGH PRANCE/AND ITALY, og 


nes Gehe aroount'T Hul heart of his charagtet 

— Erigtith gentle men who reſided on the ſpot, 

Tesbeted t eontalt with Him on paper, but this did 

end. 1 ſent te mim a ſtare of my caſe, 

ati; but 1 found he did not properly 
He ſent we, however, an anſwer in 


dor Wobld repty his mother-tongue to a caſc 
ſent in Latin; but 1 was much more ſurprifed at 

tending his anfwer, from which I was obliged* to 
conelucle that he did not underſtand Latin, or that 
de Had not taken” the trouble to read my memofr. 
This preſcription was one of the vileſt things that ever 
could have been received, but I ſhall not make any re- 
marks upon it. But I could not but in Juſtice to m 
ſelf, point out to him che paſſages in my caſe which 
head overlooked.” Accordingly, when 1 anſwered 
his letters, I mentioned every thing that I thought 
worth notice. This was the more neceſſary, becauſe 
1 found that an altercation was likely to have been 
carried on betwixt us, and as I was vain enough to be- 
keve'that I knew the nature of phyſic, ſo I would not 
de diftated to by this pedagogue. PET | 
"= Waden. 0 Montpellier are ſociable, gay, 
and good tempered. They have a ſpirit of commerce, 
and have erected feveral conſiderable manufattures in 


day to take the air on the Eſplanade, where there is a 
very good walk juſt without the gates of the citadel. 
ba on the other fide of the town, there is 4 walk 
' Kill more 4greeable, from whence there is a view of 
me Mediterranean oh the one fide, and the Cevennes 
on the other. Here is a good equeſtrian ſtatue of | 
Lewis XIV. fronting one gate of the city, Which is 
built in form of a triumphal arch, in honour of che 
ſame monarch. Adjoining to this gate is the phyſic 
garden, and near it an arcade juſt finiſhed, for an 
aqueduct to convey . _ ties Hh the Pe 
e city. Perha hou ave thoug 
e 5 I had not feen the Pont 
du Garde; but after having viewed the rens arches, 
could not look upon this but with pity and contempt. 
I is 5 — HOW the architect 6200 be ſo fantaſti- 
cally modern, having ſuch a noble model, as it were, 
before his eyes. | | 5 
There were many Proteſtants at this place, as well 
as at Niſmes, and we could not find that they were 
much moleſted on account of religion, They held 
their meetings in the country, where they afſembled pri- 
vately for worſhip. Theſe meetings were well known, 
and every Sunday an officer was ſent out with a 
detachment againft them ; but he had always orders 
tb go another way. The civil power humoured the 
3 by ſending out the detachment, but the officer 
bad his private inſtructions not to moleſt them. It is 
| probable, that the Proteſtants pay ſome money for 
this indulgence; for, according to the laws of France, 
cvery Proteſtant miniſter found exerciſing his office 
is guilty of à capital offence ; and one was hanged 
about two years before I went there, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Montauban. C 
The markets in Montpellier are well ſupplied with 
fiſh, Hy, butchers' meat, and game, at very rea- 
lonable prices. The wine 1s ſtrong and harih, and 
_ never drunk but when mixed with water. | 
Burgundy is dear, and fo is the fweet wine of Fron- 
tipnac, though made in the neighbourhood of Cettee. 
Cettee is the ſea-port town, and is about twelve miles 
from the city; but the canal of Languedoc runs up 
within a mile of it, and is indeed a great curiofity, and 
in all reſpects worthy of a Colbert, under whoſe auſpices 
it was finithed. | „„ EPR on 
When 1 find fuch a general reſpect and veneration 
paid to the memory of that great man, I am aſtoniſned 
to ſee how few monuments of public utility are left by 
the otber-miniſters. One would imagine, that even | 
the defire of praiſe would prompt a much greater num- 
der to exert themſelves for the gtory and advantage of 


| been ungrateful to Colbert, in the me manner _ 


| arches, erected to Louis XIV. in conſequence of his 


| which he was deified by the 


| 


have over- ruled the character of his maſter. Through 
ph 


all France; 'one meets with ſtatues, and trium 
victories, for w 
le Grand. F th 

But how were theſe viftories ? Not by any merit in 
Louis. It was Colbert who improved his finances, 
and enabled him to pay his army. It was Louvois 
that provided all the neceffaries of war. It was a 
Conde, a Turenne, a Luxemberg, a Vendoſme, 
who fought his battles ; and his firſt conqueſts, for 


n of adulation, were 
obrained almoſt without blood, over weak, diſpirited, 
divided, and defenceleſs nations. aunty | 
It was Colbert that improved the marine, inſtituted 
manufactures, encouraged commerce, undertook works 
of public utility, and patronized the arts and ſcie 
But it will be objected that Louis had the merit 
chuſing and ſupporting thoſe miniſters and thoſe ge- 
nerals. I anſwer, No: he found Colbert and Low- 
vois already choſen. He found Conde and Turenne 


hich he alſo received the title of Louis 


— 


in the very zenith of military reputation. Laxem- 
berg was Conde's prieſt, and Vendoſme a prince of 


the blood, who at firſt obtained the command of ar- 
mies in conſequence of his high birth, and happened 


to turn out a man of genius. | 3 
The ſame Louis bad the ſagacity to revoke the edict 

of Nantz, toentruſt his armies to a Tallard, a Villeroy, 
arid 4 Marfin. He had the humanity to ravage the 
country, burn the towns, and maſſacre the inhabi- 
tants of the Palatinate. He had the patriotiſm to im : 
poveriſh and depopulate his own kingdom, in order to 
roſecute ſchemes of the moſt lawleſs ambition, He 


had the conſolation to beg a peace from thoſe he had 


provoked to war by the moſt % e inſolence, and 
he had the glory to eſpouſe Mrs. Maintenon in her old 
age, the widow of the Buffoon Scarron. From 
all theſe circumſtances, one would naturally imagine, 
that the title Le Grand, or the Great, Was beſtowed 
upon him by way of irony. . 
Having received a letter from the Engliſh conſul at 
Nice, and recommended the care of my heavy 
gage to a gentleman who undertook to ſend it by ſea: 
from Cette to Villafranca, I hired a coach and mules 
for ſeven louis-d'ors, and ſet out from Montpellier on 
the thirteenth of November, the weather being agree- | 
able, though the air was cold and froſty: In other 
reſpects, there were no ſigns of winter, the olives 
were now ripe, and appeared on each fide of the road 
as black as floes, and the corn was alteady half a foot 
high. | | i | 
55 the ſecond day of our journey, we paſſed the 
Rhone, on a bridge of boats at Buccaire, and lay on 
the other fide at Tarraſcone. Next day we put up at 
a wretched place, called Orgon, where, however, we 
were regailed with an excellent ſupper, and among 
other delicacies, with a diſh of green peaſe. | 
Provence is a pleaſant country, well cultivated, but 
the inns are not ſo good as in Languedoc, and few of 
them are provided with a certain convenience, which 


| an Engliſh traveller cannot well diſpenſe with the want. 


of. Thoſe you find, are generally on the tops of 
houſes, extremely naſty, and ſo much expoſed to the 
weather, that a valetudinarian cannot uſe them without 
hazarding his life. At Niſmes, in Languedoc, where. 


{ we found the temple of Cloacina in a very naſty and 


ſhocking condition; the ſervant, maid told me her 
miſtreſs had cauſed it to be made on purpoſe for En 

liſh travellers ; but now ſhe was very forry for what the 
had done, as all the French, who frequented the houſe, 
inſtead of uſing the ſeat, left their offerings on the 


floor, which ſhe was obliged to have cleaned three oer 


four times a day. This is a degree of beaſtlineſs 
which would appear deteſtable even in the capital of 
North Brita. „ 


On the fourth day of our pilgrimage, we lay in we 


ſuburbs of Aix, but did not enter the city, which I 
had a great curiofity to ſee. The aſthma balked me of 


— Heir country. Yer in my opinion, che French have 


* 


impatient 


r adisfaction. I was pinched with the cold, and 


: o 


. TRAVELS THROUGH/FRANCE AND! MPAA 


impatient to viſit a warmer climate. Our ſtage brought || people; and that the regular clergy, in ps 
us to a paltry village, where we were poorly enter - treated him with the moſt cruel diſdain. 1 relieved 
tained. I locked ſo ill in the morning, that the his neceſſities, and gave him a letter to a gentleman ef 
good woman of the houſe, who was big with child, I his hem he at Montpellier. 
took me by the hand at parting, and even ſhed tears, [| When J aroſe. in the morning; and locked into the 
praying fervently that God would reſtore me to my garden, [ thought myſelf either in a dream, or be⸗ 
- health, This was the only inſtance of ſympathy, I witched. - All the trees were cloathed with ſnow,..and 
compaſſion, ot goodneſs of heart, that I had met with all the country. covered, at leaſt, a foot deep. This 
. Among the publicans of France. Indeed, at Valencia, || cannot be the ſouth of France, (ſaid I to myſelf) it 
our landlady underſtanding that I was travelling to! muſt be the highlands of Scotlanlc. 
Montpellier for my health, would have diſſuaded me] At a wretched; town, called Muy, where we dined. 
from going thither, and exhorted me, in particular, [| I had a warm diſpute with our landlord, which, how. 
to beware of the phyſicians, who were no better than |] ever, did nat terminate to my ſatisfaction. I ſent on 
A packof murderers. She adviſed me 10 cat fricaſſees] the mules. before, to the next ſtage, meaning to take 
| of thickets, and to take a good bouillon every morning. poſt horſes; and beſpoke them accordin ly of 4 
A bovillon js an univerſal remedy among the good || 1nn-keeper, who was poſt-maſter, at the fame time. 
people of France, infomuch that they have no idea || We were uſhered into the common eating-room, and 
of a man's dying after he has ſwallowed one. One || had a very indifferent dinner; after which, I ſent a 
of the Engliſh gentlemen who were robbed and mur - louis-d'or to be changed, in order to pay the reckon- - 
dered, in 1731, between Calais and Boulogne, being [| ing. The landlord, inſtead of giving full.change, de- 
brought to & poſt-houle. with. ſome figns of life, || ducted three livres a head for dinner, and ſent in the 
this retnedy was immediately adminiſtere * What] reſt of the money by my ſervant. . us 
+ ſurpriſed me greatly,” ſaid the poſt-matter, ſpeak- || . Provoked more at his ill manners than at his ex- 
ing of this melancholy ſtory to a friend of mine, about [{tortion, I ferretted him out of a bed-chamber, where 
two years after it happened, I made an excellent || he had concealed himſelf, and obliged him to reſtore 
« bonillon, and forced it down his throat with my {| the full change, from which, I paid him at the rate of 
% own hands, and yet he did not recover.” Now, y. 
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two livres a head. He refuſed to take the money, 


. £ 


imprudent act of officiouſneſs. 


in all probability, it was this bouillon that. ſtopped 
his breath. When I was a very young man, I re- 
member to have ſeen a perſon 3 


% 


A young gentleman of uncommon parts and eru- | 


dition, very well eſteemed at the univerſity of Glaſ- 
gow, was found, early one morning, in a ſubterra- 


nean vault, among the ruins of an old archiepiſcopal || 
| palace, with his throat cut from ear to ear. Being 


conveyed to a public houſe in the neighbourhood, he 


made figns for pen, ink, and paper, and in all proba- 


bility would have explained the cauſe of this terrible 


 eataſtrophe, when an old woman ſeeing the wind- 


pipe, which was cut, ſticking out of the wound, and 


miſtaking it for the gullet, by way of giving him a| 


cordial to ſupport his ſpirits, poured into it, through 
a funnel, a glaſs of burnt brandy, which ſtrangled 
him in the tenth part of a minute, whereas his life 
might have been ſaved, had not this imprudent ſtep 
been taken. g | 5 

At Brignolles, where we dined, I. was obliged to 
quarrel with the landlady, and threaten to leave her 


houſe, before ſhe would ' indulge us with any fort of 
| fleſh meat. It was one of their faſt days, and ſhe had 


made her provifion accordingly. She even expreſſed 
ſome diflatisfaQtion at having hereticks in her houſe : 


but as I was not diſpoſed to cat ſtinking fiſh, with ra- 
gouts of eggs and onions, I infiſted on having a leg of 


mutton, and a brace of fine. partridges I found in the 
larder. 3 | 


Next 3 when we ſet out, it blew a ſtrong 


weſterly wind, ſo extremely cold and pinching, that 


even a flannel wrapper could not keep me tolerably 


warm in the coach. Whether the cold had put our 


coachman in a bad humour, or he had ſome other 


cauſe of reſentment I know not; but we had not gone 
above a quarter of a mile, when he drove the —_ 


full againſt a garden wall, and broke the axle-tree fo, | 


that we were obliged to return to the inn on foot, and 


wait a whole day, till a new piece could be made and | 
| ne yrs adjuſted. EL : 
* 


this inn we met with a young French officer, 


who had been a priſoner in England, and ſpoke our 
language tolerably well. He told me, that this cold | 
wind did not blow above two or three times in the 


winter, and was never of long continuance— That, 


in general, the weather was very mild and agreeable 
during the winter months—that living was very cheap 
in this part of Provence, which-afforded great plenty 
of game. Here too, I found a young Iriſh monk, of 
| the Recollect order, in his way from Rome to his || 

. own country, He complained that he was almoſt 
ſtatyed, by the inhoſpitable diſpoſition of the French 
4 F N 


- 


by fach an 


* 


. dinner (fai 


which 1 threw down on the table, and the horſes be- 
ing ready, I ſtepped into the coach, and ordered the 
poſtillions to drive on. Here I found I had reckoned 
without my hoſt, for the fellows. refuſed. to go one 
ſtep till I had paid their maſter his full demand; and, 
as I threatened to horſewhip them, they alighted, and 
— 
I was now ſo incenſed, chat, along 1 could 


| hardly breathe, walked to the conſul of the town, 


and made my complaint in form. This magiſtrate, 
| N Ay th taylor, accompanied NT - 7 
inn, where, by this time, the whole town was 
aſſembled, and endeavoured to perſuade me to com- 
promiſe the affair. I ſaid, as he was the magiſtrate, 
I would ſtand to his award. He anſwered, he would 
not preſume to dictate to me what I was to pay. [ 
„ have 71 pas him a reafonable price far his 
1 id 1), and now I demand poſt horſes 
according to the king's ordonance.” The inn- 


| keeper ſaid the horſes were ready, but the guides were 


run away, and he could not find others to go in their 
place. I argued with great vehemence, offering to 
leave a louis-d'or for the poor of the pariſh, provided 
the conſul would oblige. the raſcal to do his duty. 
The conſul ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and declared it 
was not in his power; but this was a lye. WT 
But I perceived he had no mind or inclination to 
diſoblige the publican. It the mules had not been ſent, 
away, I ſhould, certainly, not only have paid what I 
thought proper, but corre&ed the landlord into the 
bargain, for his inſolence and extortion ; but now I 
was entirely at his mercy; and, as the conſul conti- 
nued to-exhort me, in very humble terms, to comply 
with his demands, I thought proper to acquieſce. 
Then the poſtillions immediately made their appear- 
ance : the crowd ſcemed to exult in the triumph of 
the publican, and I was obliged to travel in the night, 
in very ſevere weather, after all the mortifications L 
had undergone. 55 . 
We lay at Frejas, which was the Forum Julia- 
num of the antients, and ſtill boaſts of ſome remains 
of antiquity ; particularly the ruins of an amphitheatte, 
and an aquaduat. _ | CY, 
The firſt we paſſed-in the dark, and next e. | 
the weather was ſo cold, that I could not walk abroad 
to ſee it. The town is at preſent very inconſider- 
able, and, indeed, in a ruinous condition. Neyer- 
theleſs, we were very well lodged at the  poſt-houſe, 
and treated with more politeneſs than we had met with 
in any other 1 of France. 
As we h | 


a very high mountain to aſcend in the 
morning, 1 ordered the mules on before, to the next 
| poſt, and hired fix horte for the coach. At the ea 


end 


— * 


* 


2 


* 
” 8 


dered by 

pines ; A | 
took them for dwarf oranges. I think they are ac- 
counted poiſonous in England, but here the le 
eat them without heſitation. In the middle of the 


ountain is the poſt-houſe, where we dined in a 
5 ſo cold. that the bare remembrance of it makes 


” 


chanced to look into another cham- 


100m 
my teeth chatter. 
After dinner, I 


9 


: ber that fronted the-ſouth,--where the ſun ſhone, . and 


opening a window, perceived, within a; yard of my 
nr large tree loaded with, oranges, many of 
which were ripe-; Von may judge what my aſtoniſn- 
ment was, to find winter, in all its rigour, reigning 

don one fide of the houſe; and ſummer, in all her 
glory, on the other. Certain it is, the middle of this 
mountain ſeemed to he the boundary: of the cold wea- 
ter. As e proceeded Dev As the afternoon, we 
- were quite inchanted. This fide of the hill isa natu- 


kal plantation, of the moſt agreeable evergreens, pines, | 


firs, laurels, eypreſs, ſweet myrrh, box, and junipet, 
3ntermixed with ſweet marjorum, lavender, thyme, 
and ſage. On the rightchand, the ground ſhoots up 
into agreeable cones, betweery which you have a de- 

_ lightful vie of the Mediterranean, which, waſhes the 
_ foot of the nock; and, between two caverns of the 
moontain there is 2 bottom watered by a charming 


 fream, which gretiy adds to the rural Beauties of the | 


. 


; kene, F 22 in FH RO, "00 
This nicht we paſſed at Canneſs, a little Gſhing-! 


_ town, - agreeably ſituated, on the banks of the Seide 


and in the ſame place. lodged M. de Etrusit, the 
unfortunate governor of; Guadaloupe, who was im- 
priſoned for life, becauſe he delivered up that iſland 
io the . 5 ny 5 Fs 7 „ 
Next day we journeyed by the way of Antibes, a 
ſmall maritime town, tolerably well fortified ; and, 
paſſing che little river Louin, over a ſtone bridge, ar- 
. rived, about noon, at the village of St., Laurence, 


2 


dhe extiemity of France, where we paſſed the Var, 


after our baggage had undergone; examination. From 
Canneſs to this village, the road lies along tbe ſea- 
tide, and ſute nothing can be amore; delightful. 
Though, in the morning, there was a froſt upon the 
5 grov „the fun was as Warm as it is in May in Eng- 
land; the ſea was quite ſmooth, and the beach formed 
of white poliſhed pebbles. On the: left-band, the 
country was covered with green olives, and the ſides 
of the road planted with large trees of ſweet myrtle, 
growing wild, like the hawthorns in England; but 
this is not much to be wondered 
der the nature af the climate. 
From Antibes, we had the firſt proſpect of Nice, 

. -aying on the oppoſite ſide of the bay, and making a 
very agreeable appearance. The Var, which divides 
_ the country of Nice from Provence, is no other than 

2 torrent, fed chiefly by the ſnow that melts on the 


* 


maritime Alps, from which it takes its origin. In 


_ the ſummer, it is ſwelled to a dangerous height, and 


is is alſo the caſe after heavy rains; but when 1 


Was there, the water was quite dried up in the mid- 
bet dle, only. that there were me final] ſtreams at each 
de. I his river bas been, abſurdly enough, ſuppoſed 
dio de the Rubicon; whereas, in fact, the Rubicon 
runs between Ravenna and Rimin. 
But to teturn to the Var, famous for its muſcadine 


. 


Wines, there is a, ſet of guides always in urg to 
conduct vou in your paſlage over the river. Six of 
ccc to TER 
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at, when we conſi- | 


4; 15 
p 


4 


{from every ſtage with the curſes of the p 
[of a hundred, and fifty miles, For fuch, a 


U 


fern M oe EE 

My fellow-trayeller was in 2 paſtion, and of conſe- 
quence very bad company from one end of the journey 
Was it 


to.the other. lie was, inceſſantly ſcolding eſther the 
or poſtil 


N 


landlords or landladies, waiters, hoſtlers, 
lions; we bad bad horſes and bad chailes 


iſes'; fet out 
, : people ; and, at 
nce,. 1 faved about ten ſhillings in a journey 
gon 
he was, contented to be miles able himſelf, 


this e 


fideration, 


Jand to make every other perſon unhappy with whom 


he had any connection. When I came laft from 
Bath, it rained ſo hard, that the poſtillion who drove 


{the chaiſe was wet to the ſkin before we had gone a 


couple. of miles. 


When we arrived at the Devizes, I 


gave bim two ſhillings inſtead of one, out of pure com- 


«f 
43- 


paſſion: the conſequence, of this liberality was, that, 


in the next ſtage, we ſeemed rather to fly than to tra: 
vel upon ſolid ground. ... | 3 


I continued my bounty to the ſecond driyer, and, 
indeed, through the whole journey, and found my- 
ſelf accommodated in a very different manner from 
what I had experienced before. I had elegant chaiſes, 
with excellent horſes ; and the poſtillions, of their 
own accord, made ſuch diligence, that, although the 
roads were broken by the rain, I travelled at the” rate 
of twelve miles an hour, and my extraordinary ex- 
pence. amounted to fix ſhilllngs. e 
The river Var falls into the Mediterranean à little 
below, St. Sacrament, about four miles to the weſtward 
of Nice. Within the memory of perſons now living, 
there have been three wooden bridges thrown over it, 
and as often deſtroyed, in conſequence of the jealouſy 
ſubfiſting between the kings of France and Sardinia; | 
this river being the boundary of their dominions on 
the fide. of Provence. However, this is a confidera- 
tion that ought not to interfere with the other advan- 


tages that would ariſe to both kingdoms from ſuch a. 


„ 1 A 1 | 
If there was a bri over ar, a poſt- 
road made from Nice e I am confident that 
all thoſe ſtrangers who paſs the Alps, in their way to 
and from Italy, would chuſe this road, as much more 
ſafe, commodious, and agreeable. ' This would alſo 
be the caſe: with all thoſe who hire veſſels from An- 
tibes to Marſeilles, and expoſe themſelves to the dan- 
gers, and the numerous inconveniences of ſailing by 
ſea in an open boat. : | | 
In the. afternoon we arrived at Nice, and were hoſ- 
pitably received by the Britiſh conſul. He had been 
at Nice about a month before us, with his lady and 
child: he had travelled with his own poſt-chaiſe and 
horſes, and, at that time, lodged: without one. of the 
gates of the city, for which he paid five louis-d'ors a 
month. I could haye one in the neighbourhood of 
London for much leſs money. This extortion, bow- 
ever, muſt be ſubmitted to, otherwiſe no ready fur- 
niſhed lodgings are to be found at Nice. 
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e TRAVELS THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY.: 


After having ſept above a week in a paltry inn, }|cumſtance from which they concluded, that 2 great 
I. tobk 4 8 two months,” at the rate of many Jews had engaged * ee 
fout hundred livres a year, that is nearly twenty majeſt yy. 5 . 

pounds: fterling, for the Piedmonteſe livre is ex- I was of a different opinion; for the Jews, what. 
aftly an Engliſh ſhilling.” The apartments were large, ever they were formerly, are at this time the leaſt ad. 
lofty, and commodious enough, with two ſmall gar- [jdifted to a military life. I rather imagine, they were 
dens, in which there was plenty of fallad, and a great of the Mooriſh race, who have ſubſiſted in Spain fince 
number of oranges and lemons. But, as it required the expulſion of their brethren; and though they con- 
ſome time to piocurs' Nee ee Het, the evnſul, form externally to the rites of the catholic religion, 
who was one of the belt natured men in the world, ſtill retain in private their attachment to the law of 
lent us lodgings ; which were charmingly fituated, by [| Mahomet. e ee 8 
the ſea-fide, and open upon a terrace, that runs pa- The city of Nice is built in the form of an irre- 
rallel upon the beach, forming part of the town wall. cler triangle, the baſe of which fronts the ſea, On 
. The conſul lived at Villa Franca, which is divided the weſt fide it is ſurrounded by a wall and rampart; 
| from Nice by a ſmall mountain, on the top of which on the caſt it is over-hung by a rock, on which. we 
there is a ſmall fort, called the caſtle of Montalban, I ſee the ruins of an old caftle, which, before the in- 

_ Immediately after our arrival, we were viſited by Mr. vention of artillery, was counted impregnable. It 
Martines, a moſt agreeable young fellow, a licutenant || was taken and diſmantled by Marſhal Catinat, in the 
in the Swiſs en which: lay here in garriſon. time of Victor Amadeus, the father of his Sardi- 

He was a Proteſtant, and og ge Tae our na- nian Majeſty. It was afterwards ſolely. demoliſhed 

tion, and underftood our Jatiguage tolerably well. by the duke of Berwick, towards the latter end of 
He was ſtrongly recommended to ug, by a perſon of [| Queen” Anne's war. To repair it, would be altoge- 
great worth in England, and we were extremely happy ther unneceſſary, and beſides that, it would be at- 
in his converſation.” We found him wondetfully || tended with a confiderable erpen ee. 
obliging, and extremely ſerviceable on many occa-]} Phe towhi of Nice is altogether indeſenſible, and 
fions. We likewiſe became acquainted with other in- therefore without fortifications. There are only two 
dividuals, particularly M. St. Pierre, junior, who is {| iron guns, upon 4 baſtion that fronts the beach; and 
2 confiderable merchant, and conſul for Naples. He] here the French had formed a conſiderable battery 
is a well bred, ſenfible young man, 9 againſt the Engliſh eruizers, in the war of 1744, when 
is an excellent petformer on muſical inftry 8, and {| the duke de Belleifle had his head — wholly gf train 
has a pretty collection of books. Indeed we bad {| This little , fituared in the bay of Antibes, is at 
very good company, which, in ſome meaſure, an almoſt equal diſtance from Marſeiltes, Genoa, and 
dur time agreeable. J Terin : the firſt and laſt being about thirty leagues, 
The county of Nice extends about fourſcore miles [| and the other not much more. It lies auegey — 
in length, and is, in ſome places, thirty miles broad. || ſite to Capo di Ferro, on the coaſt of Barbary, and 
It contains ſeveral ſmall towns, and a great number of the iſlands ids of Sardinia and Corſica” are about two 
_ villages, all of which, excepting the capital, are ſitua- 15 75 to the eaſtward, and exactly ſouth of Genoa. 
ted among mountains; the moſt extenfive 13 the] I his little town, hardly a mile in circumference, 
country being that where Nice ſtands. The length of [| is ſaid to contain twelve mouſand inhabitants. The 
it, however, does not extend two miles, and, in the || ſtreets are narrow; the houſes are built of ſtone; and 
- broadeſt place, not above one mile. It is bounded the windows, in general, have paper inſtead of plaſs. 
by che 8 on the ſouth. From the ſea- This expedient would not anſwer in a country ſub; 
ſhore, the maritime Alps begin with hills of a gentle to rain and ſtorms; but here there is very little of ei- 
alcent, rifing with 4 fweep, in the form of an am- ther; ſo that the paper anſwers tolerably well. Some 
phitheatre, ending at Montalban, which overhangs [|of them, however, begin te uſe glaſs in their win- 
4 » - fdows,: which, probably,” will ſoon be imitated by all 


may 
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* the town of Villa Franca. | | | 
On the weſt of this mountain, and on the [| thoſe who can afford to pay for it. E901 | 
eaſtern ä of the amphitheatre, ſtands the city || Between the town wal and the ſea,” the fiſnermen 
of Nice, ' wedged in between a ſteep rock and the little ¶ haul up their boats upon the open beach; but on the 

river Paglion, which deſcends from the mountains, other ſide of the rock, where the caſtle ſtood, is the 
and wathing the town walls on the weſt fide, falls e of Nice, upon which ſome money 

into che ſea, after having filled ſome canals for the uſe been expended. It is a ſmall baſon, defended on 
of the inhabitants. Thete is a ſtone bridge, of three the fide leading towards the ſea by à mole of 'free- 

arches, over it, by which thoſe who come from Pro- ſtone, which is much better contrived than executed : 
vence enter the city. The channel of it is very for che fea has already made three breaches in it; and, 
broad, but generally dry in many places; the water, [fin all probability, in another winter, the extremity 
as in the Vat, dividing itſelf into many ſmall ſtreams, [| of it will be carried quite a -w... 

The Paglion being fed by melted ſnow and rain Tt would require we talents of a very ſkilful archi- 

in the mountains, is quite dry in ſummer, but it is tect to lay the foundation of a good mole on an open 

ſometimes ſwelled by ſudden rain to a very formidable bank; like this; expoſed to the ſwell of the whole 
torrent. This was the caſe in the year 1744, when || Mediterranean, without any iſland or rock in the 
the French and Spaniſh armies attacked eighteen bat- {joffing, to break the force of the waves. Beſides, the 
talions belonging to the king of Sardinia, which {|ſhore is bold, and the bottom foul. There are ſe- 
were poſted on the fide of Montalban. The affailants {| venteen feet high water in the baſon/;-ſufficient ro 
were repulſed with the loſs of four thouſand men, || float veſſels of one hundred and fifty tons; and this 
ſome hundreds of whom periſhed in repaſſing the ri- ||chiefly ſupplied by a ſmall ſtream of very fine water; 
ver, which had ſwelled to a ſurpriſing degree before another great convenience for the ſhipping.” On the 
the battle, in conſequence of a heavy continued rain. ſide of the mole, there is a conſtant guard of ſoldiers, 
: This rain was of great fervice to the Piedmonteſe, as and a battery of ſeven cannon, pointing to the ſea. 
it prevented one half of the enemy from paſſing the ri- On the other fide, there is a curious manufaRory for 
ver to ſuſtain the other. Two hundred were taken ||twiſting or winding of filk; a tavern, a coffee-houſe, 
pavers; but the Piedmonteſe ſeeing that they ſhould and ſeveral other buildings, for the convenience of 

de ſurrounded next day by the French, who had pe - the ſea-faring people. „ 
netrated behind them, by a paſs in the mountains, || Without the harbour is a lazaretto,” where perſons 
"retired in the night. Being received on board the coming from infected places are obliged to perform 
Englim fleet, which lay at Villa Franca, they were ||quarantine. The harbour bas been decmed a frog 
conveyed to Oneglia. | | 1 
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| Il port; and it is generally full of ſmall veſſels,” that come 
In examining the bodies of thoſe that were killed in ||| from Spain, Italy, and | Sardinia, loaded with alt, 
the battle, the inhabitants of Nice perceived that || wines, fiſh, and other commodities ; but ſtill the trade 
great number of them had been circumciſed ; a — ein 0 5 
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1 Wien ie provid vided with 2 {enate, Which 
Fee un er the auſpices of an advocate- 

neral, ſent hither by the king. | 
— of the-town is managed by four conſuls; one 
bor the nobility, another for the merchants, a third 
for the ware" by 


and a fourth for the peaſants, Theſe 
| are; choſen, annually, from the town council, and 
ep the markets in order, the ftreets in proper re- 
ir, and ſuperintend the publick works. 
There is alſo an intendant, who takes care of hig 
jeſty's revenue; but there is a diſcretionary power 
lodged in the perſon of the commandant, who is al- 
ways an officer of rank in the ſervice, and has, under 
his immediate command, the regiment which is quar- 
tered here in garriſon. The regiment which was there 
while I was in the place, was a Swiſs battalion, of 
which, the king has five or fix in his ſervice. There 
| is, likewiſe a regiment of Milan, which is examined 
once every year, but they do not make a very re- 
able appearance. 6, 4 
: den Pied the rampart, and locked 
r rtoumd me, I could not help thinking myſelf en- 
chanted. The ſmall extent of the country which I 
ſaw, was all cultivated like à garden. Indeed, the 
lain preſents nothing but gardens full of green trees, 
| with oranges, lemons, and citrons, which 
make a moſt delightful appe 
tem more nearly, you will find plantations of green 
caſe ready to pull, with all ſorts of ſallading and pot- 
— in — Preſents of -carnations are feat 
from hence in winter to Turin and to Paris, ny ; fome 


arance. If you examine 


are ſent as far as London. They are up in 
wooden boxes, without any ſort of ion, one 
being preſſed upon anothet. The who receives 


them, cuts off alittle bit of the ſtalk; and Reeps them 
for tro or three hours in vinegar and water. When 
they recover their full bloom and beauty, they ꝓlace 
them in bottles, filled with water, in an a 

where they are ſcreened from the ſeverities of the wea- 
ther, and they will continue freſh and unfaded for the 


beſt part of a month. att 
neighbourhood of 


- 


— Amidft' the plantations in the 
Nice, appear a vaſt number of country houſes, which 
are very pretty to view, becauſe they are painted white. 
doing hem of theſe are grand villas belonging to the gen- 
try of the country, and others are for the town's-people; 
but, in general, they are the habitations of che pea+ 
ſants, and contain nothing but miſery and vermin. 
They att all built ſquare and large, whitened with 
lime or plaiſter-. The hills ate ſhaded, to the tapa, 


with olive - trees, which are always green; and thoſe 
hills are over- with more diflant mountains, 


covered with ſnow, all Which 


The internal ceco-f 


ſerves to heighten the 


When I turned myſelf towards the ſea, the view 
was bounded by the horizon; yet, on a clear morn- 
ing, one can behold the high lands of Corſica. On 
the right-hand, it is terminated Dy Antibes, and a 
vaſt variety of other mountains. Though Nice itſelf 
retains but ſeẽ marks of antient ſplendour, yet there 
are conſiderable monuments of antiquity in its/neigh- 


beauty of the landſcape: - © - 


dourhood. About two miles from the town, upon 
the ſummit of a high hill, are the rains of the antient 
city Cemenelion, now called Cimia, which was once 
che metropolis of the maritime Alps, and the ſeat of 
the Roman preñdent. With reſpect to ſituation; no 
ching could be more agreeable or ſalubrious: . itaſtood 
upon the gentle aſcent and ſummit of a hill, fronting 
the | Mediterranean, from the ſhore of which it is 
diſtant about à mile and à half, and, on the other 
_ fide it overlooked a bottom, or narrow. vale, through 
* the 3 . runs towards the walls e 
was inhabited by a body of called the 
Vedantii; and het! Ba af oor ny mixed with 
a Noman colony, As: appear by the monuments that 
ftill main? I mean the ruins of an! amphitheatre, 2 
temple of Apollo, baths; aquadudt} ſepulchral and 
other ſtones, with ene ma. err hah ringer var 
of medals which the peaſants have found by accident, 


| digging and labouring in the vineyards and corn- 


{ 
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of 
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f os which now cover the ground where the city 
OOd. | t | 
The remains of the amphitheatre are but very ſmall, - 
when compared with that of Niſmes. The Arena is 
ploughed up and beats corn. Some of the ſeats remain, 
and part of two oppoſite porticoes; but all the cellars, - 
and external parts of the building are taken away; ſo 
that it is impoſſible to judge of the architecture. All 
{that we can perceive is, that it was built in an oval 
form. About two hundred paces from the amphi- 
theatre, ſtood an antient temple, ſuppoſed to have | 
dedicated to Apollo. The original roof is demoliſhed as- 
well as the portico, the veſtiges of which may ſtill be 
traced. The part called the baſtion and about one 
half of the Cella Sanctior remains, and are con- 
verted in the dwelling-houſe and ſtable of the peaſant 
who takes care of the governor's gardens, in which 
this monument ſtands. In this place, I founda lean 
cow, a he-goat, and a jack-aſs, the very ſame conjunc- * 
tion of animals which I had ſeen drawing a plough in 
Burgundy, as has been already mentioned. 8 
Several ſtatues have been dug up from the ruins of 
this temple, and a great number of medals have been 
found in the different vineyards, which now wy 
the ſpace upon which. this antient city ſtood. T 
were of gold. ſilver, and braſs. Many of them were 
preſented to Charles Emanuel I. duke of Savoy. The 
prince of Morocco has a good number of them in his 
collection, and the reſt are in private hands. 2 
The peaſants, in digging, have likewiſe found many 
urns, and ſepulchral ſtones with inſcriptions upon 
them, but moſt of theſe are now diſperſed among pri- 
vate families and convents. All this ground is a rich 
mine of antiquities, which, if properly worked, would 
noe a great number of valuable curioſities. Juſt 
the temple of Apollo, were the ruins of a. bath, 
compoſed of great blocks of marble, which have been 
jtaken away for the purpoſe; of a modern building. 
In all probability, many other noble monuments of 
this city have been dilapidated by the ſame barbarous 
There are ſome ſubterranean vaults through which 
the water was conducted to this bath, ſtill extant in the . 
governor's garden; of the aquaduct which conveyed 
water to the town, I can ſay very little, but that it 
was ſe d through a mountain, This ſubterranean 
paſſage we diſcovered only a few years ago, by remov- 
ing the rubbiſh which choaked it up; and the le 
penetrating by a different way, found a very plentiful 
ſtream of water flowing in an aquaduct as high as an 
ordinary man, arched over, and lined with: a fort of 
cement. They could not, however, trace this ſtream 
to. its ſource, and it is now ſtopped up with earth and 


ru +5441 61 et * 4 . 7 ; 
There is not -a man in this country fit to con - 
duct an enquiry of this kind, fo far are they funk be- 
neath thedignity of their own illuſtrious anceſtors. 
Hard by the amphitheatre, is the convent. of Re- 
colle&s, built in a very romantic fituation on the brink 
of a.precipice ; on one ſide of their garden, they aſ- 
cend to a riſing ground, which, according to tradition, 
was part of the antient city. It is planted with cyprus 
trees and flouriſhing ſhrubs ; one of the monks told me 
that it was vaulted below; as they can plainly. perceive 
by the found of their inſtruments. A gong ex- 
pence would bring all theſe ſecrets to light. They have 
nothing to do but to make a breach in the wall. . 
A few wy ago I croſſed Montalban on horſeback, 
with ſome Swils officers, to viſit the Britiſh conſul; 
who at that time lived at Villa Franca, about half a 
league from Nice. It is a ſmall town built upon the 
fide of a rock, at the bottom of the harbour, which ig 
a fine baſon, ſurrounded with hills on every fide, except 
to the ſouth, where it lies open to the ſea. If there 
was a fmall-ifland in the mouth of it, to break off the 
force of the waves, when the wind is ſoutherly, it 
would be one of the fineſt harbours in the world; for the 
ground is exceeding good for the harbourage of ſhips; 
and there is room enough to contain the whole navy 


of England. On che right hand, as you enter the 
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repair. 


commande 
© neighbourhood.” In the war of 1744, it was taken and 
retaken; but at preſent it is in tolerable good repair. 
On che left of the fort, is the baſon for the gallies, 
with a kind of dock in which they are built, and occa- 
ſionally laid up to be refitted. 
by # pretty ſtone mole, and here his Sardiniat ma- 


_ jeſty's two gallies lie perfectly ſecure, moored with 


their ſterns cloſe to the jettee. N 

I went on board one of theſe veſſels, and ſaw about 
two hundred miſerable wretches chained to the banks, 
on which they ſit and row, when the galley is at fea, 

This is a fight which a Britiſh ſubject, ſenſible of the 


bleſfings he enjoys, cannot behold without horror and 


-compathon. 


However, when we conſider the nature of the caſe | 
with eoolneſsand deliberation,” we muſt acknowledge | 
the juſtice, and even ſagacity, of employing for Foe: | 
e for- 


ſervice of the public thoſe malefactors who hav 
feited their title to the privileges of the communi 
Among the ſlaves at Villa Franca, we found a'Pi 


monteſe count condemned to the gallies for liſe, in 


. conſequence of having been convicted of f 


employing the other ſlaves to knit ſtockings. He ap- 
Pears always in the Turkiſh habit, and is in a fair way 
* raiſing a better fortune than that which he has for- 
%%% ĩ tas* +16} e 


Ir is u gest pity, however, and a maniſeſt outrage 


_-againft the Jaw of nations as well as of humanity, to 


mir with thoſe: bandittj the Mooriſh and Turkiſh 
priſoners, who are taken in the proſecution of open 


War. It is certainly no juſtiſication of this barbarous 
practice, chat the Chriſtian priſoners are treated as 
cruelly at Tunis and Algiers. It would be for the ho- 
nour of Chriſtendom to ſet an example of generoſity 
to the Turks : and if they would not © Joi 


| low it, to join 
their naval forces, and extirpate at once thoſe neſts 'of 


P irates, who have ſo long infeſted the Mediterranean. 
Certainly; nothing can be more ſhameful' than the 
treaties: which France and the maritime have 


coneluded with thoſe barbarians. They ſupply them 


| with artillery, arms, and ammunition, to diſturb their 


- neighbours.” © + 


They even pay them a ſort of tribute; under the de- 
nomination of preſents, and oſten put up with in- 
ſults tamely, for the ſordid conſideration of a little 
gain in the way of commerce. They know that all 
the princes, whoſe dominions border on the weſtern 
-fide of the Mediterranean, are at perpetual. war with 


thoſe Mahometans; that while Algiers; Tunis, and 


N » 


Sallee maintain armed ' cruiſers at ſea, thoſe Chri- 


tian powers will not run the riſque of tyading in their 


don bottoms,” but rather employ as carriers the ma- 


ritime nations who are at peace with the infidels. It 
is for our ſhare of this advantage, that we cultivate a 


friendſhip with the piratical ſtates in Barbary, and | 
determined to make the moſt of the maritime fituation 


mieanly purchaſe paſſports of them,” thus acknowledg- 
ing them maſters of the Mediterranean. 
The Sardinian gallies are mounted with five and 
twenty dars, and fix guns, fix pounders of à ſide. 
The accommodation on board for the officers is 


wretehed. There is a paltry cabbin in the poop for | | 
| | Franca, or if there is notconveniency for building, he 


the commander, but all the other officers live below, 
tthe ſlaves in a dungeon, where they have neither light, 
air, nor any degree of quiet, half ſuffocated by the 
heat of the place, tormented by bugs, fleas and lice, 
and diſturbed by the infigriificant noiſe over head. 
The ſlaves lie upon the naked 


great hardſhip, in a climate where there is ſcaree any 
winter. They 
bread, and about fourteen. beans à day, and twice a 
week they 


while they are in the harbour, knit ſtockings; or do 


| port; were 3s an elegant” üght- hose kept in good 
.- Oppoſite to the mouth of the harbour is the fort, 

which can be of no manner of ſervice, but iu defend- 
ing the ſhipping and town by ſeat for by land it is 
y Montalban, and all the hills in the 


his baſon is formed 


full of priſoners. 


9 3 * * 


you muſt ta 


| orgery:. 
Hie was permitted to live on ſhore, and got money by 


— 


* * 


ſome tolerable addition to their wretched 
ance. When they happen to be at ſea in bad weather. 
their condition is truly deplorable. Every wave ns 
over the veſſel,” and not only keeps them continually. 
wet, but comes with ſuch force, that they are daſhed 
againſt the ſides of the veſſel, with ſurpriſing violence. 
Sometimes their limbs are broke, and ſometimes their ; 
brains are daſhed out. It is certainly impoſſible to 
keep ſuch an irregular people under any fort of govem- 
ment, without ſome kind of ſeverity, and indeed tuck 
as is ſhocking to humanity. It is alſo next to im. 
poſſible to maintain any degree of cleanlineſs, where 
ſuch a number of wretches are crowded together, with. 
out conveniences, or even the neceſſaries of life. 
They are ordered twice a week to ſtrip, clean, and bathe 
themſelves in the ſea ; but notwithſtanding all the 
precautions of diſcipline, they ſwarm with vermin, 
and the veſſel ſmells like an hoſpital, or a jail crowdeg 
: They ſeem nevertheleſs quite in- 
ſenfible of their miſery, like ſo many convifts in 
Newgate ; they laugh and lie, ſwear, and get drunk 
when they can. When you enter by the ſtern, you ate 
welcomed by a band of muſic { from the ſlaves, 
and theſe expect a gratification. If you walk forwards, 
care of your pockets. Tou will be ac- 
coſted by one or other of che ſlaves, with a bruſh and 
blacking ball, for cleaning your ſhoes, and if you un- 
dergo this operation, it is ten to one but your pocket is 
picked. If you decline his ſervice, you will find it 
. a colony of vermin, which 
theſe fellows have a-very dextrous method of convey- 
ing to ſtrangers. Some of the Turkiſh princes werg 
allowed to go on ſhore, under the care of guides 
who were ſuch as had ſerved the greateſt part of the 5 
time ſor which they had been condemned. There are 
ſeveral other ſorts of puniſhments inflicted upon theſe 
creatures here, ſuch as raifing-ballaſt, and other things 
for the ſhipping, but upon the whole, their lives muſt 
be miſerable. 2 +7 9728 ey Sits (9193 FH 7 a * 1 = 
The gallies go to ſea only in the ſummer; for in 
tempeſtuous weather they could not be out of port, 
Indeed, they 2 cont nothing but in ſmooth wa- 
ber, during a when by dint of rowi oy 
make good way. The king of Sardinia is 52 | 
of their inutility, that he intends to let his gallies rot, 
and in lien of them has purchaſed two large frigates | 
in England, one of fifty, and another of thirty guns, 


which lay in the harbour of Villa Fragca. He has alſo 


procured an Engliſh officer, who is ſecond in com- 
mand on board of one of them, and has the title of 
captain Conſultader, that is: the director to the firſt 
captain, wlio at that time was an Italian marquis, 


* 


We were told that the king intended to have two 
of three mote frigates, and then he will be more than 


taken to man his fleet in a proper manner. But this 
will never be done, unleſs he invites foreigners into 


[= match for the Barbary Corfairs, provided care be 


his ſervice, officers as well as ſeamen; for his own do- 


minions produce neither at preſent. If he is really 


nks, without any 
bother covering beſides the tilt. This, however, is no | 
his ſervice, 1 umbrage to his pwn ſubjects: | 


a 


are fed with a very ſcanty allowance of 
have a little piece of cheeſe, Moſt of them, 


of his dominions, as well of his alliance with Great 


Britain, he ought to ſupply his ſhips with Engliſh 
maſters, and put a Blk 6 


commander at the head of 


his fleet. 
He ought to erect 


Li 5 


and carcening, and theſe ought to be under the direc- 


tion of Engliſhmen, who beſt underſtand all the par- 
| ticulars of marine ceconomy. Without all doubt, he 


will not be able to engage foreigners without giving 
them liberal appointments, and their being engaged in 
but when the buſineſs is to eſtabliſh a maritime power, 
theſe conſiderations ought to be ſacrificed to reaſons of 


publie utility. Nothing can be more abſurd, and un- 


reaſonable, than the murmurs-of-the Piedmonteſe of” 


2 


ſubſiſt⸗ 5 | 


and knew as much of the art of navigation as the man 


. 
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t che preferment of foreigners, who execute I this fide, of the abfurdity, which, indeed, amounts to 
dee iu, dhe advantage of their country, andfſa eee en in. terms ;.T mean the dilemma 19 
of which they know themſelves to be incapable. which a gentleman. in the arm; is reduced, when h 

When the Engliſh officer, mentioned above, was [| reccives angaffront. If he does not challenge, 21 
gelt promoted in the King of Sardinia's ſervice, he fight his antagoniſt, he is broke with infamz by 
met with great oppoſition, and numberleſs mortifica- court martial: if he fights, and kills him, he 1s, tr F i 
1 from the Jealouſy. of the Piedmonteſe officers. by the civil power, convicted of murder, and, if the 
and was obliged to hazard his life in many rencoun- royal mercy does not interfete, he is banged. All 
ters with them before they would be quiet. Being a this, excluſixe of the riſque of his own life in the du 
man of uncommon ſpirit, he never ſuffered the leaſt 1 and his conſcience being burthened with the blood 
znſult, or affront to paſs unchaſtiſed. He had repeated] a man whom, perhaps, he has ſacrificed, to a fall 
| portunities of ſignalizing his valour againſt the || punctilio, even contrary to his own judgment, theſe 
Turks, and by dint of extraordinary merit, and long are reflections, which every man of ſenſe Will make, 
ſervices, not only attained the chief command of the But I will be bold to propoſe a remedy, for this gigan 
oallies, with the rank of lieutenant- general, but alſo tic evil; which ſeems to gain ground every day. SS - 
acquired a very conſiderable ſhare of the king's fa- a court be inſtituted, to take cogniſance of all things 1 
. who appointed him commandant of Nice. relating to titles of honour, with power to puniſh h 
I be king, in promoting this gentleman, diſcovered fire, pillory, or impriſonment; and Jet „ ITY 
u large ſhare of political wiſdom, and found his ac- || who ſeek perſonal reparation with ſword, ,piliol, ar | 
count in it. He made the acquiſition of an excellent otherwiſe, ; be declared infamous, and baniſhed the : | 
officer, of tried courage and e by whoſe advice kingdom. Let every man convicted of having uſed a : 
he conducted his marine affairs. - This gentleman was || {word. or. piſtol, or other mortal weapon, againſt an- 
| perſe&tly well eſteemed at the court of London. In} other, either in duel or rencounter, occaſioned by any = 
the war of 1744; he lived in the ſtricteſt harmony, || previous quaxrel, be ſubject to the ſame penalties. ... 
with the Britiih admirals, who commanded our fleets If any man is killed in a duel, let his body be 
in the Mediterranean. In conſequence of this good ;}| hanged upon a public gibbet for a certain time, and 
underſtanding, a thouſand: occaſional ſervices were per- ¶ then given to the ſurgeons. Let his antagoniſt be 
formed by the Engliſh ſhips for the benefit of his || banged as ' a murderet, and diſſected, aud let ſome 
maſter, Which otherwiſe could not have been done mark of infamy be ſet upon bot.. 
without a formal application to our miniſtry, in which I think ſuch regulations would put an effectual 
caſe the opportunities would have been loſt. 11 Kop to the horrid practice of duelling; which nothing f 
1 know: our admirals had general orders and in- I but the fear of infamy can ſupport. For I am pet- 
ſtructions to co · opetate in all things with his Sardi- || ſuaded that no being, capabſe of reflection would ; 
nian majeſty; but I know alſo by experience, how || prevent the trade of ps at the riſk of his own | 
little theſe. general inſtructions avail, when the admiral life, if this hazard was, at the ſame time, , reinforced 
is not cordially inveſted in the ſervice. 1 by the certain proſpect of infamy and ruin. 2 
Were the king of England engaged in a war with || Every perſon, in that cafe, would allow that an 
France, and had a ſquadron. ſtationed in he Medi- officer, who robs a deſerving woman of her huſband, 
terrancan,. particularly on this coaſt as formerly, hela number of children of their fathen, a family of its 
would find a great difference in this particular. In I] ſupport, and the community of a fellow - citizen, has 
this caſe, the king of Sardinia ſhould carefully avoid || as little merit to plead as the highwayman or houſe- 
having at Nice a Savoyard commander, entirely igno- breaker; Which, indeed, is none at all. 
rant of ſea affairs, unacquainted with the true intereſts || I. think it was from the Buccaneers of America 
of his maſter, proud and arbitrary, reſerved to ſtran - that the Engliſh have learned to aboliſh, one ſoleciſm 
gers, from a prejudice, of natural jealouſy, and parti - ¶ inthe practice of duelling. Thoſe adventurers de- 
cularly averſe to the Engliſh. PH ©,» £54... JIcided. their perſonal quarrels with piſtols; and this 
The preſent town of Villa Franca was built and improvement has been adopted in Great Britain with 
ſettled in the thirteenth century, by order of Charles good ſucceſs, though in France, and in other parts 
11 king of the Sicilies, and count of Provence, in or- || of the continent, it is looked upon as a ſpecies of bar- ; 1 
der to defend the harbour from the deſcents of the Sa- barity. It is, however, the only circumitance of du- 
racens, who at that time-infeſted the coaſt. The in- elling, which ſavours of common ſenſe; as it puts all 
 Habitants were brought here from another town, ſitu - mankind on a level; the old with the young, the weak 
ated on the tap of a mountain in the neighbourhood, with the ſtrong, the unwieldy wich the nimble, and 
which theſe: pirates had deſtroyed. Some ruins of the the man who knows not how to hold a ſword with 
old: town are ſtill extant, but theſe have nothing in the perſon who: has practiſed: ſeneing many years. 
ann,, ntfs nd. attoe; ach | What glory is there in a man having vanquiſhed | 
In order to ſecure the harbour till more effect ually, an adverſary over whom he has a manifeſt advantage „ 
Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, built the fott in Lo abide the iſſue of a combat, in this caſe, does not 
the beginning of the laſt century, together with the even require that moderate ſhew of reſolution. which 
mole, where the gallies are moore. nature has beſtowed upon her common children. Ac- 
As-for the manners of the people in this country, II cordingly, we have ſeen many inſtances, of a coward's 
need not ſayj much; for they ate well known; and #t may provoking a man to fight, while he knew, at the ſame 
be juſtly faid of them, that they are compoſed of folly, time, he had not courage to go through with the ren- 
unpertinence, and even vices; and mercileſs duels are counter, ſuppoſing he had been brought to the trial. 
ſanctiñed among them as virtues, although they are In the reign of our Charles II. when duelling flou- 
real crimes; I need not give examples of friends, who riſhed in all its abſurdity, and the ſeconds fought 
have murdered each other, in compliance with this ſa- while their principals were engaged, Villier, duke of 
vage cuſtom, even while their hearts were melting with Buckingham, not content with having debau the 
natural tenderneſs; nor will I particularize the in- counteſs of Shrewſbury, and publiſhing ber ſhame, 
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Lances which I myſelf know, of whole families ruin- 


ed, of women and children made widows and or- 


Phans, of parents deprived of only ſons, and of valu- 
able lives ;toſt to the community by duels, Which had 
been produced by an unguarded expreſſion uttered 
without intention of giving offence, in the heat of diſ- 
Pute and altercation. 1 n 11: 
1 ſhall not infiſt on the hardſhips of a worthy man's 
being obliged to devote himſelf to death, becauſe it is 
his misfortune to be inſulted by a brute,” a bully, 4 
drunkard, or a- murderer. Neither will L enlarge upon 


Vox. II. No. 81. p 


2X 


took. all opportunities of provoking the earl to fingle 
combat, hoping he ſhould: have an caſy conqueſt, his 
lordihip being a puny little creature, quite inoffenſive, 
and every way unfit for ſuch perſonal conteſts. 

He ridiculed him on all occaſions, and at laſt de- 
clared, in public company, that there was no glory in 
cuckolding Shrewſbury, who had no ſpirit to reſent. 


{the injury. This was an inſult which could not be 


overlooked: the earl ſent him a challenge, and they 
agreed to fight at Barn Elms, in preſence of two gen- 


tlemen, whom they choſe for their. ſeconds. All the | 


Wn 


11 N four 
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.tirſt thruſt; was fatal to the earl. of+ Shrewſbury, and 


* 


- knmediately fer the earl's/ſeat, at /Clifetun, where 
fe lay wich his wife, after baving bozſted that he had 
murdered her huſband, whoſe blood he ſhewed her 


upon his ſword, as a trophy of his proweſs : and yet 


is duke of Buckingham was no better than à cow- | 
und for when he found there was a perſon capable of | 


' engaging wich him in combat, he was ſure to dectine: 
ri over little things ; and dignity in virtue, 
oy uo humility in piety, become grand ornaments 
deed, to choſe who eat uſe them in a proper man- 


Hed in mifery without pity. | 
One day I rode out with two gentlemen for the air; 
à ſtream of water, which was formerly conveyed in an 
ust to the antient city of Camenelion, from 
ence this place is diſtant about a mile, though ſe- 
. 3 abrupt rocks and deep hollows, which laft 
os here honoared with the name of vallies, the wa- 
ter, Which is exquiſitely cool, light, and pure, guſhes 
from the middle of a rock, by a hole which leads to a 


fubterraneous uft, carriod through the middle of | 
fu my || were tied, to prevent their ſpringing upon the ſpecta- 


This is a Roman work, and the more I eonſidered 
it, the more ſtupendous it appeared. A peaſant, who 


Reck upon the pot, told us that he had entered this 
Hole by eight in the morning, and advaneed fo far, 
that it was four in the afternoon before he came out. 
He faid he walked in the water, through a reguler ca- 
nal, formed of a hard ſtone, lined witli a kind of ce-] 
ment, aud vaulted over head; but ſo high, in moſt] 
: een he could ftend vpright, yet, in others, the 


of the canal was ſo ſullied with earth and ſtones, 


He ſaid that there were air- Holes at certairr diſtaners, 
und. indeed, I ſaw one of theſe not far from the en- 


- trance. There were, likewiſe, ſome openings, and 
ſtone ſeats, on the ſides, and here and there ſigures of 


mem formed of ſtone, with hammers and workmg- 


romanced a Hhittle, in order to render his adventure 


* ASS 


ſecond killed; the- duke's ſecond at the ſame in 


the conreft, Great minds, inlarged with knowledge, | 


- that he was obliged to ſtoop in * | | 
= _ RE {] converted to varieus uſes, and here likewiſe he found 
ſome defaced ſtatues. i. 156 TN 
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without arriving at the ſource, which, according to 
mme tracitien of the country, is at the diſtance of 
eighty leagnes from this opening; but this is altoge- 


The ſtream is now called the Natural Fountain, 


and is -carefully- conducted, by different branches, 


* ” 
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confiderbie/diflance, where they-had not plentyror 4 


at home. But beſides this motive, they had another: 


— were ſo nice and delicate in their water, tha | 
took great pains to ſupply themſelves with the pare 


and hghteſt, from afar; for drinking, bathing, and 


other uſes; even while they had plenty of an inferior 
ſort, for their common domeſtic eas! Fog 7 
There are ſpring 
the antient cit Ne but there ig a 
e in a 1 ger quality. is taken 
away by running a long courſe, eſpecially if ex | 
to the influence of the ſun and fin Th — 
therefore, had good reaſon to ſoſten and meliorate this 


: 7 * 4 ; 
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element, by conveying it 4 good length of way ig 
| open aquaducts. hat was uſed in the baths of Ca- 
net. The duke of Buckingham lived defpiſed, and 


menehormn, they probably brought in laden pipes 
ow of - 2 dug up 5922 | 
ent. Fa r POEG Lan un be 
A few. days afterwards, I made a fecond exevrſion 
to theſe antient ruins, and -meaſured the area of the 
amphitheatre with packthread, It is an oval figure; 
the longeſt diameter extending to about one Hundred 
and thirteen feet, and the ſhorteſt to eighty-eight; 
but 1 will not anſwer for the exaftneſs of — {Ai ae 
ment. In the centre of it, there was a ſquare ſtone, 
with an iron ring, to which I ſuppoſe the wild beaſts 


tors. Some of the ſeats were with two oppoſite en- 
trances, conſiſting: each of one large gate, and two 
ſmall doors, arched. There is alſo a. conſiderable 
portion of the external wall, but no columns nor 
other ornaments of architecture. Hard by, in the 
garden of the eount de Gubernulis, I ſaw the remains 
of a booth, fronting the portal of the temple,” which 
F took/notice of before: and here were ſome ſhefts of - 
marble pillars, particularly a capital of the Corinthian 
ordef, beautifully cut, of white alabaſter. Here the 
count found a large quantity of fine marble, which he 


The peaſant ſhewed me ſomo braſs and filver me- 
dals, which he had pickech up at Gifferent times in 


| cultivating-the ground, together with ſeveral oblong 
tools in their hands. I am apt to believe the fellow | 
by che Roman ladies, and à ſmall ſeal of agate, very , 
rhe more -marvellous: But I was certaiuly informed 
that ſeveral perſons had entered this paſſage, and pro- 
eceded a confiderable way by the light of torches, | 


beads of coloured glafs, which were uſed as ear-rings 


much defaced. Iwo of the medals were of Maximi- 
nian, and Gallienus, the firſt were ſo much defaced, 
that-I could not read the letters. It is certain, how- 


ever, that they were of very great antiquity, and, pro- 


bably, in the beginning of the third century. 


I 'faw ſome ſubterranean paſſages, which ſeemed to 
have been common ſewers; and a great number of 
old walls ſtill ſtanding, along the brink of a precipice 


| which overhangs the baſtion. © The peaſants told me 


into the adjacent vineyards and gardens, for watering that they never digged above a yard in depth, without 


me ground. On the fide of the ſame mountain, more 
ſoutherly, at the diſtance of half a mile, there is an- 
ether, ſtil} more curious, diſcharge of the fame kind 

Of water, called the Source of the Femple. It was 
conveyed through the fame kind of 3 and put ubbif] 
| with manure brought from Nice. 

ate both from the ſame ſource, which, though hi- 
merto undiſcovered, muſt be at a conſiderable dif- 
tance, as the mountain is covered, for ſeveral leagues | 
to the weſtward; without exhibiting the leaſt ſigns of 


to the ſame uſe as the other. I ſhould imagine they 


water i any other part. But excluſive of the fubter- 
raneous conduits, both theſe ſtreams muſt have been 
conveyed through aquaducts, extending from hence 


to Camenelion, over ſteep rocks and deep ravines, | 


at's prodigious expence. The water iſſues from a 


fone building. which covers the paſſage in the rock. | 


It ſerves to turn ſeveral corn, olive, and-paper-mills ; | 
being conveyed through a modern aquaduct, raiſed 


and aftetwards is branched off in very ſmall ſtreams, 


for the benefit of this parched and barren country. - | 
Fhe Romans were ſo much uſed to bathing, that 


they could not do without a great quantity of water; 
and this, I imagine, is one reaſon that induced them 
to ſpare no labour and expence in bringing it from a 


: 


F 
£ 
1 


without running the riſk of breaking your neck. 


ow” 


finding vaults: or (cavities. All the vineyards and 
garden-grounds, for a conſiderable extent, are vaulted 
under ground; and all the ground that produces their 
grapes, fruits, and vegetables, is no more than the 
crumbled rubbiſh. of old Roman buildings, mixed 


This antient town commanded a moſt noble prof- 
peR of the fea, but is altogether | inacceſſible by any 
wheel-carriage. If you make ſhift to climb up to it 
on horſeback, you. cannot deſcend again to the plain 


About ſeven or eight miles on the other fide of N ieo, 


there is another Roman monument, which has ſuf- 
fered greatly from the barbarity of ſucceeding ages. 
It was a trophy erected by the ſenate of Rome, in ho- 
nour of Auguſtus Cæſar, hen he had totally ſubdued 
all the ferocious nations of the maritime Alps. kt 
ſtands upon the top of a mountain, which overlooks 
the town of Monaco, and now exhibits the appear- 
ance'of an old ruinated tower. It appears to have | 
been a beautiful edifice, of two ſtories, adorned, with 
columns and trophies, with a ſtatue of Auguſtus Cær 
far on the top. On one of the ſides was an-inſcrip 
tion, ſome words of which are ſtill legible, upon 


1 
| N 
* 


of good water on the ſpot, Where 
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„hie nobie monument of amtiqulty v | 
_ ved by fite ; and afterwards;” in Gothic times, 
| \converted'into a kind of fortification The marblt 
delonging to it, was either employed in adorning the 
churt „f the adjoining village, or converted into 
domb- ſtones, or carried off to be depoſited in two! 
OOO ned ep i na ay ori * 
At preſent; the work has the pearance of a ruin - 
-ous watch tower, with Gothic attlements, and; as 
och, ſtands undiſtinguiſhed by thoſe who ſail from 
hence to Genoa, and other forts of Italy. 
his was formerly a confiderable town, called Villa 
Mentis, and pretends to have given the honour of 
birth to Aulus Helvius, who ſucceeded Commodus as 
_ " elmperor of Rome, by the natne'of Pertinax, which he 
acquired from his obſtinate refuſal of that dignity, 
when it was forced upon him by the ſoldiers. "This 
man, though of very low birth; poſſeſſed many ex- 
rellent qualities, and was baſely murdered by the 
| Pratorian guards, at the inſtigation of Didius Julian- 
nus. He was certainly a very great man, and here we 
may (obſerve with the learned Mr: Rollin, that ob- 
ſceutity of parentage, and meanneſs of birth, are no 
obſtacles to true greatneſs, wherein ſolid glory and 
real merit conſiſts. T here are ſome catacombs near 
mis place, but they do not contain any thing remark- 


Able, only chat they ſeem to have been! built in very 


av A — 


5 over ran thoſe nations” which had long groaned | 
| = | marble croſs, on the road to Provence; aboat half u 


er Roman tyranny. They were likewiſe viewed 


jn latter times, when the Saracens frequently landed on 
cis coaſt; and 'whatever vulgar hiftorians may have 
advanced, we are certain that theſe ſubterranean dwel- 


lings were not deſigned as receptacles of the decraſed. 
In the ages ſoon after the time of Tarquin, ſome 
ſort of catacombs were cut out of the rock; but ſoon; 
after that period, moſt of the human bodies after 
death, were burned to aſhes; of this we have many 
inſtances, witneſs the emperor Severus, who died at 
te city of York in England, and his body, after hav- 
ing been conſumed, the aſhes were put into an urn, 
and ſent to Rome. That theſe catacombs have been 
the work of great induſtry and expence, cannot be 
doubted ; but we can never imagine that they were 
deſigned for funeral ſepulchres. The hiſtory of mme 
times points out the conttary, and it is by hiſtory that 
we ate to be directed. There can remain no manner 
of doubt, but that in the moſt barbarous ages, tlie 


were deſigned to ſcreen the people from their mercileſs | 


| foes. Theſe might be afterwards uſed as the depoſitories 
df dead bodies, and yet during the irruption of the 
Goths and Vandals, they might return back to their! 
original inſtitution. eee 


Tue city of Nice was originally peopled from Mar- 
. 


ſeilles, which according to Juſtin was à flouriſhing 
mr long before Rome knew her own greatnels. 
: Nay, it flouriſhed to ſuch a degree, that long before 
the Romans were in a condition to extend their do- 
minions, Marſeilles ſent out colonies along the coaſt of 
Liguria. Of theſe, Nice was one of the moſt re- 

markable, ſo called, in all probability from 'a catch 
word, which fignifies victory, in conſequence of ſome 
important victory, obtained over the Salliv and Li- 
guris; who are the antient inhabitants of this country. 
Nice, with its mother city, being in the ſequel ſub- 
dued by the Romans, fell afterwards ſucceſſively under 
the dominion of the Goths, Burgundians and Franks, 
te kings of Arles, and the kings of Naples, às the 


© 


county of Nice being but ill protected by the family 
of Durazzo, voluntarily ſurrendered themſelves to 


ſince that period they have continued as a part of that 
potentate's dominions, except at ſuch times as they 
dave been over- run by the Freue 
deen troubleſome to them © = | 
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was firſt of all 
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Ir The caſtle wat begun 


þ 


t | d'Arrapt 
Provence, and afterwards ehlarged by fever, | 
dukes of Savoy, ſo as to be deenied implegriable able, un- 
til the modern method of byſieging begun 10 take place. 
A fruitleſs attempt was made upon it in 1 545 5 
duced-feveral times after that-/petiod, arid is: 
ruins: 7 * 85 125 2 5 1 95 Dion 2 if 10 
The celebrated engineer, Vauban, being cotmi⸗ 
manded by Lewis XI V. to fortif Nice, propoſed that 
the river Paglion, ſhould be turned into a new channel, 
ſo as to ſurrouncdꝭ the north, and fall into the harbour; 


the city walls, there ſhould be a deep diteh, to be 
filled with fea water, and that à fortreſs ihould be hullt 
to the weſtward of this foſſẽ. Theſe particulats mi 

be executed at no very great expence ;/but I spprehend 
they would be-ineffe@oa, as the town is commiarided 


by every hill in the neighbourhood,: and the exhala- 


tions from the ſtagnating ſea water would 'infallibly 
render the air unwholeſomme, -;- 0247 257 220508 
Notwithitanding the undoubted antiquity of Nice, 
et few antiquities are th be found near it. Ihe inha- 
itants ſay they were either deſtroyed by the Saracens, 
in their ſucceſſive deſcents upon the coaſt, by thoſe bar- 
rians in their repeated. incurſions, or they were uſed in 
fortifying the caſtle, as well as in building other edi- 


: 


10 2 a 1 fices. The city of Camenelian, however, was ſubject 
But of whatever antiquity theſe catacombs were, 
it is probable, that in former times, they were uſed as [ 
places for the people to take ſhelter in; from the fury | 
of the Goths and Vandals, when in amazing ſwarms} 


to the ſame diſaſters, and ever entirely ruinedʒ and yer 
we find ſome temains of its antient grandeure There 
have been likewiſe a few ſtories found at Nice, with 
antient inſcriptions, but there is nothing of this kind 
ſtanding, unleſs we give the name of antiquity to. 


mile from the city; It ſtands upon a pretty high pe- 
deſtal, with fone, under a pretty: Bos pg — 
dome, ſupported by four Ionic pillars, on tlie ſpot 
where Charles V. emperor ef Germany, Francis F. 
of France, and pope Paul II. agreed to have 4 cn fe- 
rence, in order to determine all their diſputes. The 
emperot came hither by ſea, with a powerful flees 
and the French king by land, at the head of à nume 
rous army. All the endeavours of his bolinefs, row: 
ever, could not effect a peace, bur they agterd to 
truce of ten ears. ON <2 — 55 27 8 smor 
Mezerai affirms, that theſe two great prindes did 
not ſee one another on this occaſion, and that his 
ſhyneſs was owing to the management of the p 
whoſe private deſigns might have been fruſtrated; Had 
they come to a perſonal interview. In the fronr of 
the colanade;. there is a ſmall ſtone with an inſcrip- 
tion in Latin, but fo high, and fo much defaced; that 
I could not read it. FP 
In the fixteerith century. there was a college erected 
at Nice, by Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, for 
granting degrees to ſtudents of law, and in the year 
1614, Charles Emmanuel I. inſtituted the ſenate of 
Nice, conſiſting of a preſident, and a certain number 


= 
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robes, and other enſigus of authority. They adminiſter 
juſtice, having the power of life and death,” not: onh! 
through the whole country of Nice, but likewi 
hear appeals from Oneglia, and ſome other places, but 
no appeal lies from their judgment. 
Ihe commandant, however, by virtue of his mili- 
tary power and unlimited authority, takes upon him to 
punith individuats, by impriſonment, corporal pains, 
and baniſhment, without conſulting the ſenate, or in- 
deed obſerving any form af trial. The only redreſs 
againſt unjuſt exerciſe of this ahſolute power, is by 
complaint to the king, and it is well known whit 


vances in any kind of human learning. 


here ſuperſtition reigns under the darkeſt 
Amadeus, furnamed the Red, duke of Savoy, and 
for men, and t 
the walls of Nice, and among them all, I never could 


Wich reſpect to religion, 1 may 0 fay, that 
ades of ig- 

norance and N I think there are ten convents 
wree for women, within and without 


hear of one man who had made ny tolerable ad- 


French and Turks in Tonjunction; But it was W- 
n 


that where the Paglion now runs, to the weſtward f. 


7 . 


| | chance a poor mani has for being redreſſed in this 
-counts'of Provence. In the year 1388, che city and |: mM err 
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a ing ſtipulated for theix lives and liberty. 


- and tradeſmen; 


Pleaſure. They muſt, th 


9% TRAVELS T HND FRANCE! AN D ITA Iv. 
All che Geclefiaſticks here; are exempted: from the 


exertions of the civil power; being under the imme- 


diate protection of the biſhop or His viear. ' The bi- 
ſhop of Nice is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Am- 


Hprun, in France, and the revenues of the ſee amounts 


to between five and fix hundred pounds a year. 1 - 
have likewiſe an office-of inquiſition here, . though 


did not find that it exerciſed any jariſdiction, witkut | 
muſicians, and rope-dancers ; but they did not like 


n ſpecial commiſſion from the king; 


All the churches Ire ſcarier fot All ſörts of eri- 


, 


minals, except thoſe guilty of high treaſon ; ad the 


prieſts ars extremely jealous of their privileges: They 
receive, with 


open arms, murderers, robbers, ſmug- 
glers, fraudulent bankrupts, and fellows of every de- 
nomination, and nevet give them up, until firſt ha- 


need not inlarge upon the pernicious conſequentes 


pf this infamous prerogative, calculated to raiſe and 
_ extend the power of the Roman church, on the ruins 


© bf morality and good order; I faw a fellow who had; 


three days before, murdered his wife, in the laſt 


month of her pregnancy, taking the air, with great 
compoſure and ſerenity, on the ſteꝑs of a church: and 


nothing is more common, thin to ſee the moſt exe- 

crable villains diverting themſelves in the cloiſters of 
_ Eonvents.- 4 | +3 

Nice abourids with a great number of marquiſes, 


counts, and ſuch other ſham nobility, as are rather a. 


; diſgrace than an honour to fotiety. A man, in this“ 


country, may buy any title beneath that of the ſove - 
' reign ; and nothing is more common than to meet 
with the fon of a ſhoe-black raiſed to the dignity of 
count. In Savoy, there are above fix hundred of 
theſe families, moſt of whom have not above one 
. hundred crowns a year, to maintain their marks of 
dignity. | 

A 8 in tlie mountains of Piedmont, and even 
in the country of Nice, there are ſome repreſenta- 
tives of very antient families, reduced to the condi- 


tion of common peafants ; but they ſtill retain the an- 


tient pride of their houſes, and boaſt of the noble 
blood that runs in their veins. A gentleman told me 


that, in travelling through the mountains, he was 
obliged to paſs a night in the cottage of one of theſe 


pretended nobles, wlio called to his ſon, in the even- 


ho et make a good bed for the gentleman in the 


a 2 
This, however, is not the caſe with the nobility of 
Nice, ſome of whom have above five hundred pounds 


| ho — which ariſes from the ſale of their wine, oil, 


and oranges, produced in their ſmall plantations; 
where they have alſo country | houſes. - Some few of 
theſe are well built, commodious, and agreeably ſitu- 
ated ; but for the moſt part they are miſerable enough, 
Theſe nobility (if we may call them ſo) are ex- 


tremely tenacious of their privileges; and they keep 
_ at a ſtately diſtance from thoſe, to whom they are un- 


der the greateſt obligations; namely, the merchants 
How they live in their families, I 
ſhall not ſay; but in public, madame appears in her 
tobe of gold, or filver ſtuff, with her powder, per- 
fame, paint, and patches; while the count ſtruts 
about her in his lace and embroidery. I have like 
wiſe obſerved that the females/are, for the moſt part, 
big bellied; a circumſtance owing, I believe, to the 
great quantity of vegetable traſh which they eat. All 
the horſes, mules, aſſes, and other cattle, which feed 
upon graſs, have the ſame diſtenſion. This ſort of 
food produces ſuch kind of acid juices in the ſtomach, 
as excites a perpetual ſenſe of hunger. I have been 
often amazed at the voracious appetites of theſe peo- | 


ple. Our conſul, who is a very honeſt man, told 


me he had. lived four and thirty years in the country, 
without having once eat or drank in any of their 


houſes. - : 


Theſe mock nobility dare not quit the country 


without expreſs leave from the king; and this leave, 
when obtained, is for a limited time, which the 

dare not exceed on pain of incurring his majeſty's diſ- 
erefore, endeavour to find 


4. 
3 


.. There is one thing to be obſerved, 
of the country ſupplies a never fling fund of pal- 

for mechanical 
a preyailing taſte, We 


ſit from à proſpect 


8913 


Oo 


ſamuſements at home: and this, 1 apprehend, an : 


be no eaſy taſk for people of an active ſpirit or ref... 
liefs diſpoſition. m_— | reſt · 


, that the religion 
time to thoſe who have any; reliſh 
devotion; and this is here 
have had tranſient viſits of a puppet · new, ſtrolling 


1 


their quarters, and decamped without beat of drum. 
In ſummer, about eight or nine at night, part ot 
a mo may be ſeen aſſembled in a place, called 
the Parc, which is, indeed, a fort of a ſtreet, formed 
1 a row of very paltry Houſes on one fide, and on 
e other by a part of the town-wall, Which ſcreens 


could rendet it agreeable. 


it were, upon logs of wood, like ſo many ſeals upon 
the rocks, by moon- light, each having his lady 

vails at Nice, as well as in other parts of Italy. 
Jealouſy ſeems not to be kno among them, except 
on very particular occaſions-. The wife and - the 
miſtrels embrace each other in the moſt ſeemingly 
{cordial manter. 1 do not cliobſe tb enter into par- 
ticulars; I cannot open the ſcandalous chronicle of 
Nice, without offending modeſty and decent. 


without one of the gates you may find them ſcattered, 
near ditches, befide the highway, | ſurrounded with 
the eroaking of frogs, and the bellowing and braying of 


cloud of duſt; Beſides theſe entertainments, they 


[| frequently meet at the governor's houſe in the evening 


to play for a farthing a game. | 

In carnival time, there is alſo at the governor's 
houſe a kind of ball and maſquerade, which is cars 
ried on by ſubſcription. 
ball, without obtaining a permiſſion, and a guard 
from the governor; and then his houſe is open to all 


tickets, which tickets are ſold by the governor's ſecre- 
tary,” at five ſols apiece, and delivered to the guard at 
the door. - | | | 

Though the king of Sardinia takes all opportuni- 
ties to diſtinguiſh the ſubjects of Great Britain with 
particular marks of reſpect, yet I have ſeen enough 
to be convinced, that our nation is looked upon with 
an evil eye by the people of Nice, and this ariſes 
partly from religious prejudices, and partly from envy, 


occaſioned by à ridiculous notion of our ſuperior 


more on the ſubject, leſt I ſhould raiſe my temper, 
and break out into irregular paſſion; pes 1 ö 
In the town of Narvo there are no ready furniſhed 


lodgings to be found for a whole family in one fingle 


are generally two houſes to be lett, ready furniſhed, 
for about five louis-d'ors a month. As for the 
country houſes in the neighbourhood, they are ge- 
nerally very damp in winter, without chimnies ; and 


the heat and vermin. 5 


a year certain, and this will coſt you about twenty 
pounds ſterling. For this price I had a ground-fioor, 
paved with brick, conſiſting of a kitchen; two large 


ſervants, lumber, or wines, to which we aſcended 
by narrow wooden ſtairs. I had, likewiſe, two ſmall 
gardens, well ſtocked with oranges, lemons, peaches, 


family. ef Oro ts | eg 
| 7 | One 


in fummer they cannot be inhabited, on account of 


If you have a tenement in Narvo, it muſt be for 


halts, a couple of good rooms, with chimnies, three 
large cloſets that ſeemed for bedchambers and dreſſing- 


rooms, à butler's room, and three apartments for 


of the ſea, the only object that 
Here we covld ſee their Hobility Rretched out, 1 


pleaſtire along with him; for this Italian faſhion pre- 5 


But the Pare is not the only place of public reſort 


for theſe, noblemen in à ſummer's evening. Juſt 


mules and aſſes, continually paſſing in à peipetual 


No individual can give 4 


perſons, without diſtinction, who are provided with 


wealth. For my own part, I owe them nothing on 
the ſcore of civilities, and therefore I ſhall ſay nothing 


houſe, except without one of the gates, where there 


figs, grapes, ſallad, and pot-herbs. It was ſupplied 
with a draw well of good water, and there was an- 
ther in the houſe, extremely cool, for the uſe of the 


I: 
* 


— ineas à month; but, for my own pact, 
| Laaber chaſe, 0 purchaſe what I wanted; and this 
- coſi me about faxty pounds. When L left the, place, 


19.90%” Gifhoule to finda tolerable-copk. at Nies, 
4 country girl will not live there ay an 

ohiſh family for leſs than ten livres a month. They 
ace all ſlovenly,  flothful,.; and moſt, -unaccountable 


plied, and their beef, which comes from Piedmont, 
n very good; and in ſuch plenty, that they have it all 


„Tbe markets at Nice are tolerably well ſup- 


wear. In the winter, they baue excellent pork, 


There are alſo ſome © grey artridges in the mountains, 
| a white 


they are very fat, and eaten half raw. The beſt way of 
dreſſing them, is to ſtuff them into a roll, Pra 


| them until they are brown and criſp.  'The ortalans 
are crammed in | cages until they die of fat, and then 
are eaten as rarities. The thruſh is preſented with the 
trail, becauſe that bird feeds on olives. They may as 
well eat the trail of a ſheep}: becauſe it feeds on the 
aromatic herbs of the mountains. 
In the ſummer, they have beef, veal, and mutton; | 
chickens and ducks; which laſt are very fat, and gr 
flabby. All the meat is tough in this ſeaſon, becauſe 
the exceſſive heat, and great number of flies, will not 
admit of its being kept any time after it is killed. 
Butter and milk, though not very delicate, they have 


all the year, and their ted and ſugar is brought from || ſma 
; . [} on the ſea fide. His revenues are computed at a million 


Marſeilles; at a very reaſonable price. | 

Nice is not without variety of fiſh, though they are 
not counted good in their kinds. Soals and flat fiſh 
ate in general ſcarce, but here are mullets both grey 
and One of the beſt fiſh in this country, is called 
le loup, about two or three pounds in weight, white 
— and well-flavoured. Another, not very inferior 


to it, is the mouſtel, about the ſame ſize, of a dark 


grey colour, and ſhort blunt ſnout, growing thinner 
and flatter from the ſhoulders downwards, ſo as to re- 
Jemble a ſoal at the tail. Here too is found the fiſh 
which, in En is called the weaver, remarkable 
for its long ſharp 'fins, ſo dangerous to the fingers 


of the fiſhermen; There are likewiſe abundance of 


what is commonly called cattley fiſh, of which the 

| maps of the country make excellent ragouts. 
The market at Nice ſometimes affords a ſort of 
lobſters without claws, of a ſweetiſh taſte; and there 
are a few rock oyſters, very ſmall and very rank. 
-Sometimes the fiſhermen find, under water, pieces of | 
hard cement, like plaiſter of Paris, which contain a 
kind of muſcle. . Theſe petrifactions are baer 
of a triangular form, and weigh about twelve or fif- 
teen pounds each; and one of them contains about 
a dozen of theſe muſcles, which have nothing extra- 
ordinary in the taſte or flavour, though reckoned ex- 
| N 


delicate lamb, but the mutton is 1 8 0 


| 


reach the muſcles, this cement - muſt, be broke wit! 

hammers: and, it inay be truly faid, that the kernel 
is not worth the breaking of the hell. 
Rome is between four and five hundred miles from 


Nice, and one half of the way I was reſolved to travel 


by. water. Indeed there is no other way of going from 
hence to Genoa, unleſs you take a mule and clamber 
along the mountains at the rate of two miles an hour, 
and at the riſque. of breaking your neck every minute. 


— — 
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ed of 
its crum; to baſte them well with butter, and wr 
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The Appenine mountams, which are no other than 


continuation of the maritime Alps, form an almoſ 

continued precipice from Villa Franca to Lerici, wbich 
is almoſt forty-five miles on the other fide of Genoa ; 
and as they are generally waſhed by the ſea, there is no 
beach or ſhore, conſequently the road is carried along 


there is a road for mules and foot paſſengers, it might 
certainly be enlarged and improved ſo asto-render it 
praQicable by chaiſes and other wheel carriages, and a 
tall might be erected, which in a little time would 
defray the expence. + | 


| The moſt agreeable carriage from hence to Genoa, 
[| is a felucca, or open boat, rowed by ten or twelve ſtout 
| mariners. A felucca is large enough to take in a poſt- 


chaiſe, and there is a tilt over the ſtern ſheets, to pro- 


| te& the paſſengers from rain. The diſtance between 


Nice and Genoa, when meaſured on the eaſt, does 


not. exceed ninety miles; but the people of the feluccas 


infiſt upon its being one hundred and twenty. 
_ We embarked the beginning of September in a bired 
gondola, which is a boat ſmaller than a felucca. I was 
provided with a proper paſs, ſigned and ſealed by our 


| council. The weather was fine, and the voyageex+ 


tremely agreeable. About noon of the fame day, we 
entered the harbour of Monaco. This ſmall town is 
inhabited by about eight or nine hundred fouls, befides 
the garriſon ; it is built on a rock which projets into 
the ſen, and makes a very romantic appearance. The 
prince's palace ſtands in a moſt conſpicuous” part, with - 
a walk of trees before it. The apartments are ele- 
gantly furnithed, and adorned with ſome good pictures. 
'The: fortifications are in good repair, and the place is 
garriſoned by two French battalions ; the harbour is 
well ſheltered from the wind, but has not water fuf- 
ficient to admit veſſels of any great burthen.” Towards 
the north, the king of Sardinia's territory extends to 
within a mile of the gate, but the prizice of Monaco 


fix miles to the caſtward, as far as Menton, another 
{mall town which alſo belongs to him, and is ſituated 


of French livres, amounting to ſomething more than 
forty thouſand pounds ſterling; but the principality of 
Monaco, confilling of three {mall towns, and an in- 
conſiderable tract of barren rock, is not worth above 
ſeven thouſand a year; the reſt ariſes from his French 
eſtate.” This conſiſts partly of the duchy of Matignon, 
and partly of the duchy of Valentinori, which laſt was 
glven to the anceſtors of this prince of Monaco, in the 
year 1640, by the French king, to make up the loſs | 
of ſome lands in the kingdom of Naples, which were 
confiſcated when he expelled the Spaniſh garriſon from - 
Monaco, and threw himſelf into the arms of France; 
ſo that he is duke of Valentinort as well as Matignon 
in that kingdom. | . 1 55 
The Genoele territories begin at Ventimiglia, an- 
other ton lying on the coaſt, at the diſtance of tv 
miles from Nice, from which circumſtance it borrows 
its name. Having paſſed the towns of Monaco, Men- 
ton, Ventimiglia, and ſeveral other places of leſs con- 
ſequence that lie along this coaſt, we turned the point 


aſhore at St. Remo, We aſcended by a dark, narrow, 
ſteep ſtair, into a kind of public room, and after wait- 
ing there a conſiderable time amongſt watermen and 
muleteers, we were miſcrablyaccommodated up * 


ig 


the face of the rocks, except at certain; ſmall intervas 
Which are occupied by towns and villages. But as 


— 


can go upon his on ground along ſhore about five or 


of St. Martin with a favourable breeze, and were put 


Ah 


for which at dur departure we paid as much as if we 
bad deen elegamtiy entertained in the belt auberge of 


ICC De a POT 
St. Remo is a F well built 
upon the declivity of a gently rifing hill, and has a 
harbour capable of receiving ſmall vellels, & good Hum 
ber of which are built upon the beach: but ſhips of 
any burthen are obliged to anchor in the bay, Which is 
far from being ſecurèe. The pro of St. Remo form 
a ſmall republic, which is ſubje& to Genoa, | 
On the third day we reimbarked and row! 
ſhore, paſſing by Porto Mauricio, and Oneglia; chen 
turning the promontory called Capb di Melle, we 
proceeded by Alberga, Finale, and many other plates 
of inferior note. Porto Mauricio is ſeated on a rock 


waſhed by the fea, but indifferently fortified with an | 


inconfiderable hatbour, which none but very ſmall 
_ veſſels can enter; About two miles to the taſtward is 
Oneglia, a ſmall town, with ſome fortifleations, lay- 

ing along the open beach, and belonging to the king 
of Sardinia. This ſmall territory abounds with olive- 
trees, which produce a confiderable quantity of oil, 


counted the beſt of the whole Riviera, Albenga is a 
 fmall'town, the fee of a biſhop, ſuffragati to the arcli-] 
biſhop of Genoa : it lies upon the ſea, and the coun- | 


try produces a great quantity of hemp: Finale is the 


capital of a marquiſate belonging to the Genoeſe ; the 
town is pretty well built, but the harbour is ſhallow, | 
open,” aid unſafe ; nevertheleſs, they build a good | 


numbet of tartans, and other veffels, on the beach; 


and the neighbouring country abounds with oil and | 


ſpice, particula 
pomi-carli; 

In the evening, 
counted very dangerous in blowing weather. It is a} 
very n rock, ot mountain, wafhed 
by the fea, Which has eaten into it in divers places, 


rly with thoſe excellent apples ealled 


ſo as to form a great number of caverns. It extends 


about 4 couple of miles, and in ſome parts is indented 
Int6 httle creeks or bays, where there is a narrow mar- 
gin of ſandy beach between it and the water.. 
On this fide of the cape, there is a beautiful ſtrand, 
_ cultivated like à garden; the plantations extend to the | 
very tops of the hills, —_— with villages, caftles, 
churches, and villas. The whole Riviera is orna- 
metited in the ſame manner, except in thoſe places 
which admit of no building nor cultivation. 1 
We" paſſed the cape, and landed at the town of 
Noli. This is a fmall republic of fiſhermen; ſubject to 
Genoa: the town ſtands on the beach, tolerably well 
built, defended by a caſtle, fituated on à rock above 
it, and the harbour is of little conſequence. The au- 
berge was ſuch,” as made us regret even tie inn we 
left at St. Remo. The next day we rowed by Vado 
and Savena; which laſt is a large town, with a ftrong 
citadel and a harbour, which was formerly eapable of 
receiving large ſhips, but is now otherwiſe ; the Ge- 
noeſe having partly choaked it up, on prerence that it 
ſhould not afford ſhelter to the ſhips of war belonging 
to thoſe ſtates which might be at enmity with the re- 
public. | FEY e 
P Then we paſſed Albiſola, Seſtri di Ponente, Novi, 
Voltri, and a great number of villages, villas, and 
magnificent palaces belonging to the Genoeſe nobi- 
kty, which form almoſt a continued chain of build- 
ings along the ftrand for thirty miles. SHES etc 
About five in the afternoon, we ſkirted the fine 
fuburbs of St. Petro D* Arena, and arrived at Genoa, 
which makes a dazzling appearance when viewed from 
the ſea, rifing like an amphitheatre, in a circular fornr 
from the water's edge, -a conſiderable way up the 
mountains, and ſurrounded on the land fide by re 
wall, the -moſt exterior part of which is ſaid to ex- 
tend fifteen miles in circuit. The firſt object that en- 
gages your attention, is a very elegant pharos, or 
Early cloſe to the Mole, iich forms the harbour 
of Genoa. We met with good entertainment in this 
city, which determined us to ſtay ſome days. 
The city of Genoa is ſtately, and its nobles are 


* 


1 


2 


4 


| 


| 


we reached tlie Capo di Noli, 
in its conſtruction, except tlie 


hills, and theſe are the habitations of the 


k Ad 


for 
7 


{caſtle of very little ſtren 


4 


t-houſe. Furning the light-hovſe point, you find 


— 


3 


li 


PRANCE AND) ITA 


een 
| ſmall : they live with r in their — 

lies, and wear Ng black in public however, 
the pride of the Italians takes a more favourable 


«© 


Whole income on tawdry-ſuits of cloaths, or in fur- 
diſhes. His Wardrobe goes to the kipler, his diſhes s 
to the dogs, and himſelf to the devil, and after his 


deceaſe no veſtige of him remains. A Genoeſe; on 
rowed along bey 


|the other hand, lives abſtemiouſſy with the money 
he faves; he builds palaces or churches, which per- 
petuate his memory, as monuments of his taſte, piety, 
. to the poor and induſtribus. 
though it has the appearance of much bufineſs : the 

| ps àre well fur- 


4 4 
* 


and muniſficence, and; in the mean time, gives em- 
ſtreets are crouded with people; the tho 


he conimerte. of this city is not very conſider: 

niſhed, arid the markers abound with all forts of ex- 
cellent proviſion; © The wine made here is very indif- 
ferent, and all that is conſumed muſt be bought at 
the publit cantime; where it is ſold for the benefit of 
the ſtate... Their bread is the whiteſt and the beſt I 
have taſted any where, and the beef which they have 
from Piedmont is juity ang delicious. The expence 
of eating is much the ſame in Italy as in France: 
about three ſhillings ſterling a head for every meal. 

The few days we ſtayed at Genoa, we employed in 
viſiting the moſt remarkable churches and palaces. In 
ſome of the churches, ve ſound à profuſion of orna« 
ments which had mort magniſicence than taſte: 4 
great number of pictures, but very few capital ones; 

had heard much of the Ponte Earignano,. but it did 
not anſwer my expectation: there is nothing curious 


| height of the piers from 
which the arches ate ſprunng 4 
The ofily remarkable circurnſtatice about the cathe- 
dral, which is Gottne- and 
where the pretended bones of John the baptiſt are de- 
pofited, and in which thirty ſilver lamps are_ conti- 


| 


nually burning. The other curiofities J poſtponed 
ſeeing tilt my retorm; 7 14 7 4s 


% F provided e with letters o 
credit for Florence and Rome, and hired the fame 
boat which brought us hither, to carry us forward to 
Lerici, which is 2 ſmalt town, about half way be- 
tween Genoa and Leghorn. We' paſſed ſeveralpretty = 
towns, villages, and caffines, ot Intle white houſes, 
ſcattered among woods of olive-trees, that cover the 


| velvet and 

_— Weavers: - Fes 2 „ | 
urning Capo Fino, we entered a bay, where 
ſrand the towns of Porto Fino, — eogcat Seſtri 
di Levante, at which laſt we took up our night's 
lodging. Accommodations terrible, and uncivil uſage. 
Seſtri di Levante is 4 little town, pleaſantly ſuuatec 
on the ſea-fide, hut has no harbour. I he fiſh ca i 8 
here is moſtly carried to Genoa - this is the ma 
for their oil, and the paſte. called macaroni; of which 

male a large quantity 
he next day we ſleirted a very harren coaſt, con- 
ſiſting of almoſt perpendicular rocks, om the faces of 
which we ſaw many peaſants“ houſes, and hanging 
terraces for vines, made by dint of incredible labour. 
In the afternoon: we entered, by the Porto di Ve- 
nere, into the bay, or gulptr of Spetia, or Spezza, 
which was the Portus Luna of the ancient. This 
bay, at the mouth of which lies the ifland Palmiaria, 
forms a" moſt noble and ſecure harbour, capacious 
enough to contain all the navies in Chriſtendom. At 
the bottom of the bay is the town of Spetia on the 
left, and on the right that of Lerici, defended by a 

| ar:conſequence; 
At Leriei (fay the doctor) we found the accommo- 
dation-intoterablez7. We then travelled by land to Flo- 
rence, by the way of Piſa, whith is ſeven poſts diſ- 
tant from Leriti. About three miles from Lerici, 
we croſſed the Magra, and, at half a mile farther, ar-. 
rived at Sarzana, a ſmali town, at the extremity. 
{the Genoeſe territories.: We then entered the prin- 


2. ... cipalities 


o 


than that of the Freneti; *'A Frenchman lays out his - 


gloomy, is the-chapel 


„ 


7 
7 . 


es of alm and Canar, belonging to the duke 
of —— and paſſed Lavenza, which ens 10 be | 
2 decayed town, with- ſmall garriſon, Mafia is. an 

Sn le little town, where the old ducheſs of Mo- 
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I _ Sarzana to Taſcany,.the country is a narrow! 
plain, bounded+on. the right by the fea, and on the 
2 by the Appenine Mountains. , After entering the 
dominions of Tuſcany, we. travelled through a noble 
foreſt of oak · trees, of a conſiderable extent. W 
Piſa is a fine old city; the houſes are well built, the 
ſtreets open and well paved, the ſhops well furniſhed, 
and the markets well ſupplied :- there are ſome elegant 
3 3, and the-churches are built with taſte, There 

js a beautiful Wharf of free-ſtone on each fide of the 
river Arno, which runs through the city, and three 
bridges thrown over it; that in the middle is of 
marble, and is a beautiful piece of architectufe. 
„The air in ſummer is reckohed unwholeſome, by 
the exhalations ariſing from ſtagnant water in the 
neighbourhood of the city. The Arno is not, navi- 
gable for veſſels of any burthen:. The univerhty of 
Piſa is very much decayed. Very le commerce is 
here carried on, and the inhabitants live on the pro- 
duce of the country, which conlifts of corn, wine, and 


ö 
| rations and villas belonging to the Roman no 7 
who come here in ſummer. Viterbo is the capital 


terrain individuals, mba kave the fuxprifing talent of 
reciting verſes extempore on any bub ieh 

needleſs to recite, as the account has been given already, 
the doctor proceeds thus ; 1 ſet out poſt for Rome, 
W of. Sienna, where, we lay the firſt night. 

he country through which we paſſed is mountainous, 

but agreeable. The city of Sienna is large and we 
built, the inhabitants pique themſelves upon their * 
liteneſs, and the purity of their dialect; the moſaic 
pavement of the cathedral is admirable, as well as the 


| hiſtory of Oneas Sylvius painted an the walls of the 
library. 2 2 


. . „„ : 1227 „ * 54 2 
On the third day we entered the pope's territories 


ſome 725 of which are delightful, Having paſſec 
Aqua Pendente, a beggarly town, fituated on the top 


| of a rock, we travelled by the fide bf the lake Rolſena, 


2 beautiful piece of water, about thirty miles in 9 
with two iſlands in the middle, the banks covered with 


| plantations of oak and cypreſs. 


Rolſena is a paltry village; and Montepiaſcone, fa- 
mous for its wine, is a poor. decayed town. Th 
mountain of Viterbo is covered wth ee 


an- 


le. 4s 4: C/! . fry BY. hoe ds $4 ew ets 
They are ſupplied with excellent water by an aque- 
duct. conſiſting of above five thouſand arches, ' begun 
by Coſino, and finiſhed by Ferdinand I. grand dukes | 
' of Tuſcany ; it conveys the water from the moun- 
tains at the diſtance of five miles 
This noble city, formerly, the capital of a fouriſh- a 
ing and powerful republic, and contained above one 
hundred and fiſty thouſand inhabitants, is now ſo de- 
late, that 93 grows in the open ſtreets, and the 
number of its people does not exceed fixteen thouſand. | 
The Campanille, a hanging tower, is a beautiful 
cylinder of eight ſtories, each adorned with a round of 
columns, riſing one above another. In the cathedral, 
which is a large Gothic pile, there is a great number 
of maſſy pillars of porphyry, granite, jaſper, and verde 
antico, with ſome good pictures and ſtatues : but the 
greateſt curioſity is that of the braſs gates, deſigned 
[# John of Bologna, repreſenting, emboſſed in differ- 
ent compartmerits, the hiſtory of the Old arid New 
Tenn. . ons Te! 
Tue Camps Sant, which is a buryirig-grouhd; fo 
killed from its being covered with earth brought from 
eps is an oblong ſquare, ſurrounded by a very 
high wall; and is always kept ſhut. It is ornamented 
with the moſt capital paintings, the ſubje&s of which 
are taken from the bible. OE 1 Won 
The road from Piſa to Florerice, which lies along 
the Arnd, is very good and pleaſant. Florence is a 
| noble city, and retains the marks of a majeſtic capital: 
the churches are magnificent, and the paintings in- 
-Forparable;  T liere is 4 corifiderable number of fa- 
ionable people, and many of them in good circum- 


nees + they affe@ a gaiety in their dreſs, cquipage, || 


8 conyerſation, and ſtand very much on the punc- 
JJ EEE ICE IE 
The nobles of Florence are humble enough to en- 
der into partnerſhip with ſhop-keepers, and even to 
fell their wine by retail. Though it is tolerably po- 
— there ſeems to be but little trade of any Kind, 
here is a tolerable opera for the entertainimetit of the 
it company, though they do not ſeem very fond of 
milic: hete is alſo a wretched troop of comedians 
for the eottimon people. What ſeems to ſuit the ge- 
neral taſte is, the exhibition of church pageantry, in 
which yy , 
Every Italian lady has her ceciſbeo, or ſerviente; | 
who attends her every where, and on all occafions; 
vpon whoſe privileges the huſband dares not eneroach, 
without incurring the cenſure and ridicule of the 
whole community, This office is & diſagreeable one, 
donſidering the haughtineſs and infolence of the Ita- 
lian ladies. ͤĩ “]].ͥ. ap mm 
One of the greateſt curioſities you meet with in Ita- 
ly, is the improviſetore; ſuch is the name given to 


{ mities it has uridergone, maintains an F appear: 
I 


chat country which Matilda gave to, the Roman ſee, 


It is well built, adorned with public fountains, and 2 


great number of churches and convents. 


We then ſkirted part of another lake near Vi. 


terbo, . paſſed a few inconſiderable places, and de- 


ended into the Onan of Rome, which is almoſt 
Ja deſert. The Via wit 


aſſia or Cymina is paved with 


broad, ſolid, flint ſtones ; I am clearly of Kees that 


we excel the antient Romans, in unde 
conveniences of life. f 


ding the 
The city of Rome, notwithſtanding all the cala- 


* 


ance. It ſtands on the further fide of the I iber, which 
we croſſed at the Ponte Molle, formerly 'called Pons 
Milvius, about two miles from the gate by which we 
entered. The ſpace between the bridge and Porta del 
Porta, on the right hand, which is now taken up with 
gardens and villas, was part of the antient Campus 
Martius, where the comitia were held, and where 
the Roman people inured themſelves to all manner of 
exerciſes. | + nn "ES 7 2 


a ET IG a 4 . a7 & T3 + 14 
Nothing of the antient bridge remains but the piles: 


ſon of the Thames, aii_inconfiderable. ſtream, foul 
deep, and rapid; navigable uy by ſmall boats, bar 
and lighters. There is a band | 
cuſtom-hoaſe, at the Porto di Ripetta. 
The Porta del Popola by which we entered Rome, 


is an elegant piece o architecture, adorned with mar- 


and at the beginning of the two principal ſtreets are 

two very elegant churches. fronting each other. 
We lodged in the Piazza d"Eſpagna, which is open, 

airy, pleaſantly fituated, and adorned with two, fine 


fountains; the number of fountains with which Rome 


abounds has à very pleaſing effect, el} ecially in hot 
weather; but Wr ang this piofaßon of water, 
the modern Romans are not clcanly. The Piazza No- 
vana has four magnificent fountains, yet is almoſt as 


* 


dirty as Weſt Smithfield in London. 

Modern Rome does not cover more than one third 
of the ſpace within the walls. From the Capitol to the 
Coliſcum, including the Forum Romanum and Boa- 
built with the fragments of anfient edifices. The 
churches and palaces of theſe days are crowded with 
petty ornaments which di ract the eye, an 


effect of the whole. | rs” | | 
The only appearance of a fortification in this city, is 


che caſtle of St. Angelo, fituated on the further ban 
| of the Tyber, to which there is acceſs by a handſome 


bridge ; but this caſtle could not hold out half a da 


are 


Having ſeen all the. curioſities in Florence, which are. 


1 have not ſeen ay bridge in, France and Italy,. qual 
to thoſe over the Thames. T e Tyber is, in compari- 


ome quay by the. new 


ble columns and ſtatues; here is a capital fountain, 


rium, there is nothing entire bat one or two churches, 


| which d by break- 
ing the defign into a variety of little parts deſtroy the 
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| il. Its, howentt, reſpetable e 5 monument of 
antiquity, and though ftanding in a low fituation is |: 


2 

— 

N # 
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one of the firſt gbje&s chat ftrike the eye of à ſtranger 
approaching Rome. On the oppoſite fide of the river, 


are the wretched remains of the Mauſoleum” Auguſti. 


Par of the walls. ze ſtanding, and the terraces are 
converted into a garden ground. The Italians under - 


ſtand, becauſe they ſtudy, che excellencies of art, but |: 


4 


g 
1 
ö 


they have no ideas of the beauty of nature; the Ro- 
man gardens are an eminent proof of this remark. 
The piazza of St. Peter's churcti is very ſublime, 


but T ſhall not give a particular or methodical account | 
of the various curioſities of Rome, as it has already | 

3 II quarters. Notwichſtanding thefe great rains; ſuch - 
There is nothing in this famous ſtructure foworthy | 


been done by much abler hands 


. 


of admiration, as the ſymmetry of its parts; I was ra- 


ther diſappointed at the fight of the pantheon, which | 


_ looks like a cock - pit open at the top. 


The magnificence'of the Romans was not ſo con- 


] rarcfied, and of conſequ 


ſpicuous in their temples, as in their theatres, amphi- 
theatres,” circuſſes, naumachia, aqueducts, triumphal 


arches, 
one The amphitheatre, built by Flavius Veſpaſian, 
is the moſt ſtupendous work of the kind which anti- 


* 


quity can produce. He employed thirty thouſand| 
Jewiſh flaves in the work; near one half of the ex- 

al circuit ſtill remains, and ſtrikes the 'beholder || | 
8 * 4] welted: then the air will become mild and balmy, 


with awe and yeneration. G. 
I e vatican library contains about forty thouſand: 


volumes, and is very magnificent, as is the libreriaÞ 
caranatence, belonging to the convent of the church 
III ſcorbutic habit, When the ſea-breeze is high, this 
after having ſatisfied my 


called 8. Maria Sopra Minerva. 


The doctot proceeds thus; 


euriofity at Rome, I returned to Florence, by the way 
of Temi; great part of the road lies over ſteep moun- 
ong the fide of precipices, which rendered | 


tains, or 
the, journey gg" dangerous ; the. accommoda- 
tions on the road, miſerabl 


- phurous quality of the waters. It is a ſmall but rapid 


fiream which runs into the Tiber. Faffing Utricoli 


and Nami, we arrived at Terni, and went to fee the 
famous Caſcata delle Marmore which is at the diſtance 
of three miles from Terni. This is a large body of 
water ruſhing down the mountain; the ſmoak, vapour, 
and thick white miſt which it raiſes, the double rain - 
bow which theſe particles exhibit while the ſun ſhines, 
the deafning ſound of the cataraQ, the vicinity of a 
great number of other ſtupendous rocks and precipices, 
with the daſhing, | boiling and foaming of the two 
great rivers below, produce altogether an object of tre- 
— pp pp 
Termi is an agreeable town, pretty well built, and 
fituated in a pleaſant valley, between two branches of 
the river Nera. Here is an agreeable piazza, where 
"ſands à church that was of old an heathen temple, 
where are ſome valuable paintings. The people are 
civil, and the proviſions cheap. We paſſed through 


part of Spoleto, the capital of Umbria, Which is a 


pretty large City ; the road from hence to Foligno is in 
good order, and lies through a delightful plain. 

V2 Foligno is a ſmall pleaſant town, lying in the midſt 
of mulberry plantations, vineyards and corn - fields, and 
built on both ſides 6f the little river Topino. We 
ſtayed one day and night at Perugia, which is a con- 
iderable city built upon the acclivity of a hill, adorned 
with elegant fountains and handfome.churches. The 
next ſtage is on the banks of the lake, which was the 
Thraſimere of the antients, a beautiful piece of water 
about thirty miles in circumference, having three 
ilands abounding with excellent fiſn; upon a penin- 
ſula of it, there is a town and caſtle. ff was in this 
. neighbourhood, where the conſul Flaminius 
defeated with great flaughter by Hannibal. 
We paſſed ELIE Arezzo, Anciſa, 
length reached Florence through miſerable roads, and 
entered the city late at night. The ſeaſon was far ad- 
vanced, I therefore made only a ſhort ſtay at Florence, 
and ſet out for Piſa, determining to take the neareſt 
road to Lerici; we afterwards returned to Nice by the 
; 3 a * ; 
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rticoes, baſilica, but eſpecially their bathing {| 


| d. We paſſed the Nar, 
celebrated in antiquity for its white foam, and the ſul- 


was totally 


; | 2 1 
& c. and at 


: 


bs 


| 
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for the moſt 


{the intermediate days of fine weather were delig 


* 


W. 

account of the country and accommodations.” To 
As 1 paſſed a ſecond winter at Nice, Ichink mryſelk | 

fully qualified to g. obſervations on the eli. 


mate. In the ſhort period of four months, we had 
ty g days rain ; which rake to be a greater hun- 


tity than generally falls during the fix worſt 


| rt, à Heavy continued rain. The ſouth 
winds Wee . predominate in the wet ſeaſon at Nite: 
but this winter, the rain was accompanied with eve 
wind that blows, except the fouth; though the mo 
frequent were thoſe that eam from the eaſt and hort 
as were never known before” in the memory of man, 
zelighrful, 
the air itſelf 
rs of the body are 
uence, the pores of the ſkin are 


and the ground ſeemed perfectly dry: 
was perfectiy free from moiſture 
As the heat increaſes, the humours of 


o 


3 
1 


and Appenines, covered with ſnow, continues furs 
prifingly ſharp and penetrating. Even the people of 
the country who enjoy good Health, are afraid of ex- 
pofing themſelves 46 this air at this ſeaſon; the intem- 
perature of which may laſt till the middle of May, 
When all the ſnow on the mountains will probably be 


— 
* — 


till, in the proceſs of ſummer, it grows diſagreeably | 
hot, and the ſtrong evaporation from the fea makes it 
ſo ſaline, as to be unhealthy for thoſe who have a 


evaporation is fo great, as to cover the furface of the 
body with a kind of volatile brine, as I plainly per- 
ceived laſt ſummer. This inconvenience may be-pre- 
vented by retiring to a ſummer retreat; and an agree- 


able one preſents itſelf on the other fide of the Var, 


* 


: 


at or near the town of Grafſe, which is pleafantly 
fituated on the aſcent of z hill in Provence; about 
ſeven Engliſh miles from Nice. This place is fa- 
mous for its pomatum, gloves, waſh- balls, perfumes, 
and toilet boxes, lice with bergamor. It affords 
good lodging, and is well ſupplied with pravifians. 
This I would make my fummer reſidence, though T 
would ſpend my winter in Nice, which are in gene- 
ral very mild and agreeable. 
Dr. Smollet ſays, We are now preparing for our 
journey to England. I leave nothing behind me but 
the air, Which I cart pombiy reg ret. 
In gur way to Tujin, we paſſed through Coni, 
which is ſituated between two ſmall ſtreams, and, 
though neither very large nor populous, is confiderable 
for the ſtrength of its fortifications. It is honoured 
with the title of the Maiden Fortreſs, becauſe, though - 
ſeveral times beſieged, it was never taken; be prince 
of Conti inveſted it in the war of 1744, but he was 
obliged to raiſe the fiege, after having given battle to 


the king of Sardinia. The place was gallantly de- 


fended by the baron Lentium, a German proteſtant, 
the beft general in the Sardinian ſervice: but what 


[| contributed moſt to the miſcarriage” ef the enemy, 


was à long ſeries of heavy rains, Which deſtroyed all 
their works, and rendered their advarices imprac- 


ticable. | : S 
Piedmont is one of the moſt fertile and agreeable 


countries in Europe, and this is the moſt agreeable 


, 
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part of all Piedmont. | | = 
We paſſed through Sabellian, which is a conſider- 
able town, and arrived in the evening at Turin. We 
entered this fine city by the gate of Nice, and paſfing 
through the wy 1 piazza di San Carlo, took up our 
quarters at the Bona Fama, which ſtands at one cor- 
ner of the great ſquare called La Piazza Caſtel. 
From Turin, we travelled #0 Aix en Provence, a 
from thence to Antibes, which is the Antipolis of the 
ancients, ſaid to have been built, like Nice, by a co- 
lony from Marſeilles. In all probability, however, 
it was later than the foundation of Nice, and took its 
name from being ſituated directiy oppoſite to that 
city. 7 135 BY TE e ES LENT ar . 0 


— 


IAV EES THROUGH FRANOGE AND ITALY. „„ 


Alt preſent it is the frontier of France, towards Ita - this and the houſes that front it, is continually filled 
72 5 7 pretty ſtrongly fortified, and garriſoned by a bats [| with a ſurpriſing croud of people, The gallies, to the 
talion of ſoldiers... The town is ſmall and inconfi- || number. of eight or nine; are moored with their ſterns 
|  derable;bur the baſon of the harbour is ſurrounded to one part of the wharf, and the ſlaves are permitted 
ſeaward by a curious bulwark, founded upon piles | to work for their own, benefit, at their reſpective oc - 
driven into the water, conſiſting of a wall, rampart, || cupations, in little ſhops or booths, N tent 
raſemates, and quay. Veſſels lie very ſafe in this har- | for a trifle, Here are tradeſmen. of all ſorts fitting at 
bour, but there is not. water at the entrance of it to work, chained by one foot, ſhoe-makers, | taylors; 
admit ſhips of any burthen. The ſhallows run fo far ſilverſmiths, watch and clock-makers, barbers, ſtock- 
of fom 4 coaſt, that a ſhip. of foree cannot lie near ing-weavers, jewellers, pattern · drawers, ſcriveners, 
enough to batter the town, but it was bombarded in [| bookſellers, - cutlers, and all manner of ſhop- Keepers. 
the late war. Its chief ſtrength, by land, conſiſts in || They pay about two ſols a day to the king for this in- 
a2 ſmall quadrangular fort, detached from the body off dulgence; live well, and {ook jolly z and can afford 
the place, which, in a particular manner, commands I to ſell their goods and labour much cheaper than other 
the entrance. of the harbour. The wall of the town, |{ dealers and tradeſmen. OY 
built in the ſea, has embraſures and ſalient angles, on} Notwithſtanding the great appearance of buſineſs 
which a great number of cannon may be mounted. at Marſeilles, their trade is very much on the decline; 
I had embarked my heavy baggage on board a Lon-|| which is owing in a great meaſure to the Englith, 
don ſhip, which happened to be at Nice, ready to] who, at the laſt peace, poured ſuch a quantity of Eu- 
fail ; as for gur ſmall trunks and portmanteaus, they || ropean merchandize into Martinique and Guada- 
were examined very ſuperficially at Antibes, 'as-tip- }| loupe, that when the merchants; of Marſeilles ſent 
ping the ſearcher half a crown is a wonderful conci- || over their cargoes, they found the markets over- 
iator of all difficulties. | IA ſtocked, and were obliged to {ell for a conſiderable 
Cannes is a neat village, charmingly fituated on the || loſs. . Add to this, the French colonies: had ſuch a 
banks of the Mediterranean, exactly oppoſite. to the || ſtock of ſugars - and coffee, and other commodities, 
Mlarguerites, where ſtate priſoners are confined. It is lying by them during the war, that, upon the fir 
2 fine air, and well ſupplied with all forts of fiſh. notice of peace, they ſhipped them off in great quan- 
The amphitheatre at Frejas is orgy Fay the ſame || tities for Marſeilles. _. a | | 
dimenſions with that at Niſmes, but ſhockingly dila- {| The expences of living at an hotel here is enor - 
pidated. The ſtone feats ariſing from the arena are || mous : the beſt and cheapeſt way is to take teady fur», 
; Fl extant, and the cells under them, where the wild || niſhed lodgings. Impoſition on ſtrangers prevails, 
beaſts were kept: all the external architecture, and in a great degree, all over the ſouth of France, though 
the ornaments, are demoliſhed. * | it is the cheapeſt and moſt plentiful part of the king · 
From hence the country opens to the left, forming dom. yy 5; ET 
an extenſive plain bety/cen_the ſea and the tnountains, [| - Marſeilles is a gay city, and the inhabitants indulge 
which are a continuation. of the Alps, that ſtretch || themſelves in a variety of amuſements. They have 
through Provence and Dauphiny. his place, wa- aſſemblies, a concert ſpirituel, and a comedy. Here 
tered with pleaſant ſtreams, and varied with vine-{{ is a ſpacious and ſhady walk, to which, in the even- 
yards, corn - fields, and meadow-ground, affords af{ing, there is a great reſort of well dreſſed people,  /-- 
moſt, agreeable proſpect. Although this has much] Aix, the capital of Provence, is a large city, wa- 
the appearance of a corn country, I am told it does tered by the {mall river Aire. It was a Roman co- 
not produce enough for the conſumption of the inha- ff lony, ſaid to be founded by Caius Sextus Calvinus, 
bitants, who are obliged to have annual ſupplics from || above a century before the birth of Chriſt, From the 
abroad, imported at Marſeilles. A Frenchman, at || ſource of mineral water found here, added to the con · 
an average, eats three times the quantity of bread that ſul's name, it was called Aqua Sextia. It was here 
_ ſatisfies an Engliſhman ; it is undoubtedly the ſtaff of [| that Marius, the conqueror of the Teutones, fixed 
bis life. It is rather wonderful, therefore, that the his head quarters, and embelliſhed the place with tem- 
Provenęaux do not convert part of their vineyards into ples, aqueducts, and bathing- places, of which no- 
corn-fields; for they may boaſt of their wine as they thing now remains. | | WE 1 8 
pleaſe, but that which is drank. by the common peo- ] The city is well built, though the ſtreets are nar- 
ple, not only here, but alſo in all the wine countries [| row. It has a noble walk, planted with double rows 
of France, is neither ſo ſharp, nouriſhing, nor, in II of tall trees, and adorned with three or four fine foun- 
my opinion, ſo pleaſant, as the ſmall beer in England. I tains, the middlemoſt of which di charges hot water, 
It muſt be owned that all the peaſants, who have wine ſupplied from the ſource of the baths... On each fide, 
for theit ordinary drink, are of a dimunitive ſize, leſsj{there is a row of elegant houſes; inhabited chiefly by 
robuſt and healthy than thoſe who uſe milk, beer, or the nobleſſe, of Which there is here a confiderable 
even water. 5 Inamber. : 2 SERIE 
_ Between Luc and Toulon, the country is delight-[{ The parliament is held here, and brings a great re- 
folly wy aha oy mto incloſures. Here is plenty of fort of people. As many of the inhabitants are per- 
rich paſturage for black cattle, and a greater number ſons of aka, they are well bred, gay, and polite, 
ol pure ſtreams and rivulets than I have obſerved in|} The Duc de Villars, who is governor of the provinee, 
e parts of France. „ I refides on the ſpot; and keeps an open aſſembly, where 
oulon is a conſiderable place, exclufive of the ba- ſtrangers are admitted without reſerve, and made very 
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ſon, docks, and arſenal. The quay, the jetties, the || welcome if they will engage in play, which is the ſole 
docks, and magazines, are contrived and executed | | occupation of the whole company). 63s 
with precifion, order, ſolidity, and magnificence. III Aix is ſituated in a bottom, almoſt ſurrounded by 
counted fourteen ſhips of the line lying unrigged in || hills, which, however, do not ſereen it from the 
the baſon, beſides the Tonant of eighty guns, which || north wind, which blows. very ſharp in the winter 
was in dock repairing, and a new frigate on the and ſpring, rendering the air almoſt inſupportably 
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Rocks, 1 cold. The contrary is the caſe in ſummer, for then 
Fat of the road from hence to Marſeilles lies lit is inſufferably hot. Aix. though pretty well ſup- 
through a vaſt mountain. Marſeilles is a noble city, | | plied with butchers* meat, is not ſo with reſpect to 
large, flouriſhing, and populous : the ſtreets are open, || garden ſtuff, and they have no poultry but what comes 
_ Ury, and ſpacious; the houſes well built, and even || a vaſt diſtance, Their oil is good and cheap; their 
magnificent; the harbour is an oval bafon, ſurrounded || wine; indifferent: but their chief care ſeems employed 
an every fide, either by the buildings or the land, ſo|j on the culture of ilk, the ſtaple commodity of Pro- 
hat the ſhipping lies perfectly ſecure; and here is ge- || vence; which is every. where with plantations 
nerally an incredible number of veſſels. On the city [| of mulberry· trees, for the nouriſhment of the worms. 
fide, there is a ſemicircular quay of free · tone, which|| The erruptions of the barbarians have entirely dt 
extends thirteen, hundred paces ; and the ſpace between || moliſhed the baths of Air, ſo famous in 1 . 
| Vor. H. No. 82. 5 Wn ke” bs, | : 11 P eg KEE 7 | 
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try to a great entent f FO 
' Avignon is & large city belonging to the * It 


niemingaſes tom Aix 10 Fontainbleauu. 


_ eclipſed; it commerce decayed, and moſt of its anti- 
. ew are buried* in ruins.” The church of Notre | 


 Anprovertient and entertainment as poſſible; we will | 


man of much learning and probity, who was induced to 


accounts; their winter is more dee healthy 


* 
- — — — 


of France will fink under the load of this horrid, || 
leaden atmoſphere. A Neapolitan lover - avoids bis 
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vicesble in matty diſorders fo OD 
-Fpaſſed*the Darance in a boat which lay at Avig- 
nen, This tiber, the Druentis of the zutlents, is a 
confiderable ſtream, extremely rapid, which deſcends 
from the mbuntains" and "diſcharges itſelf into the 
Rhone Aſter violent rains; it extends its channel, 

0 as to be impaſſable, and often overflows the coun - 


2 4 


wos the Aveno Cavatum of the antients, and changed 
maſterb ſeveral. times. The pope holds it by à preca: 
ribus title; zt the miete of 'the Frenth king; lt is 
governed by a Vie legate from the pope, and the po- 
ice of the city. is tegulated by the confufs! lt is 2 
large place; firmated" in a fruitful plain, ſurrounded b 
high walls, built of bewn ſtone, which, on the w 
fide; are waſhed by the Rhone: here was a noble 
bridge! over the rider, but it is now in ruins. On 
the other fide, u branch of the Sague runs through 
part of the'city. © This is the river antiently called 
ing with execHent'tront andecraw-fiſh.- 
= Orange,” the Araaſio Cavarum of the Romans, is 
fill dfſtingviſhed” by ſome monuments of antiquity; 
füch as Cone an aqueduct, a temple, and a tri- 
vnriphal arch, Which lat is a magnificent <difice, 
adorned on alf des with ＋ arid battles, in baſſo 
rehevo. Next day de paſſed two very 'irtipetyous: 
ſtreams, the Droine and the Iſore. Theſe rivers take 
their riſe from the mountains which are continued 
through Provence and Dauphiny, and fall into the 
Rhone. The chuntry Yields a conſiderable quantity 
of corn, and a good deal of graſs: it is well watered 


Sulga;: ir is u charming tranſparent ſtream, abound- 


With ſtteame, and afrecably ſaded with wood : the 


weather was'pleafant, and we had a continued ſong of 


Vienne Was antiently called Vienna Allobrogum : 
it was d Roman colony, and a conſiderable city: it is 
fill a large town; ſtanding among feveral hills on the 
benks of the Rhone, though all its former ſplendor is 


me de Ia Vie was undoubredly a temple. On the 


abeut thirty feet High, which is # Roman work. 
As nothing material occutred in the doctor's tra- 
vels from this plate till he again fet foot at Dover, we 
ſhall take leaye oſ him, and proceed to our next traveler. 
As it is Gr intention te afford the reader as much 
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% T AAV EUS THNOWOH Ste PET AND WALTAT MF 
Some af the print Mil retain; which ate found fer-] The ihrry round” Naptes abounds fc ty 


A|>1ortals,”* Pethaps therr is no ſpot on the globe that 


| favius' itſelf in the back ground of the ſcene, Emittin, 

towns aud villages, with wavy extenſive and tomantic 
0 one cer ſaw, Except thoſe” who have been in the 
| bay of Naples' ; aud What is mergz aſtonithing, is, that 
all this prodigious country, ' edvered with verdure, 


L | : of necus bre. Strange, yet true it is, that 
leſt of che toad; 36 Ju enter it, is a handſome obelik, l 


| On ite eighteenth, we were off Strombolo, Khick 
is a mountain that riſes. from the fea {it is about ten 


FF be common to all volcandes. We ſhould have landed, 


every thing that is Curious, Both in att YAY tatüre ang 
{affords ot a held of ſpeculation, for the flat on 
and antiquary, that 4 perſon of any curioſity tay. 
ſpend fome months here very agrécabx. 
J. This delightful coat, the garden of all Italy, and 
inhabited only by the rich, the gay, and luxurfous, j: 
now abandoned to the pooreſt and moſt miſerable of 


His 
* : 
* 


has undergone fo thorough a change, or that can ex- 
e 3 le of the vary of been 
x We ſet fail for Mend. on the fifteenth of May, 
+ The . left us, and we have 5 
got a fine brit north wind in its ſtead. We ſoon 
[Fund * otrrſelves in the middle of che bay of Naples, 
[which is ſurrounded by the moft beautiful ſcenery by: 
che world. The bay is circular, in moſt places up». 
| wards of twenty miles in diameter; the circumference 
is more than fixty miles; allthis ſpace is wonderfully 
diverfified with the riches of natute and of art. The 
bay is hut out from the Mediterranean by the iſland 
| of Capre, famous for the abode of Kean 64 al⸗ 
ter warde infamous for that of Tiberjus,: 
| © What Withithe Eelebrated iſlands and promontorles, 


© lh th 4 * 


elafic fields and burning plaihs ; the greatand opulent 
city of Naples, with its threeicaſtles and its harboue 
fall-of ſhi ; the rich country from thence to Portici, 3 
covered Wien the houſes ahd gardens of the nobleſſc, 
which appear only as à continuation of the city; the 
e ee others furtounding it, al built 
over the roofs of thoſe of Herculaneum, buried near 
a. hundred feet by, the eruptions of Veſuvius; the 

black fields of Cava that have run from that mountain, 

| internixed with gardens; vine yards and orchards ; Ve- 


volumes of fire and ſmöke variety of beautiful 
coaſts; theſe "altogether exhibit" ſuch à picture which 


and ſcaded Wii te klebe kult, is ell the produce | 


. üſe of the ſalne” agent to create, as to 


miles, and not of that exact canonicalform ſuppoſed to 


beg leave to introduce Him into the company of Mr. 
Brydone, à fellow of the Royal Society, and a gentle 


rake thetout of Sicily and Malta, in the year 1770. 


We tre induced to do this, betauſe there are ſo many 


travels publiſhed through Italy and France, When 
there are a variety of ohſeets not leſt intereſting, which 
lie buried in obi son, in icitly and Malta. og l 
Naples is an NES former, as the tie 
is conſtantly" refreſhed by te ſea breeze, and, by all | 
than ours. The moſt diſagrecabſe part of the Nea- 
politan climate, is the ſouth-eaſt wind, which is very 
common, This is very relaxing, and gives the va- 
pours in a much Higher degree than the worſt of our 
rainy months: if it continues any length of time, it 
is fure to blow away all bur gaiety and ſpirits. It is 
not ſutpriſing that it ſhould have this a tpon an 
Engliſh phlegmatic confeitution'; but all the mercury 
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rhiſtreſs with the utmoſt cart, in the time of this ſouth- 


ſays, 1 have been endeavourimg to enquite into the 
cauſe of this fingular quality, but the 8 ne 
ver think of accounting for is thing. Sea bathing 
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| but the pilot aflured us, that the crater was inactcfible, 
= 7 « 0 ; 


On the nineteenth,” we found out ſelves on the coaſt 
| oppoſite coaſt of- Calabria is Vety high. and the moun- 
buht in theformof a eteſcent, and is ſurrounded by a 


runge of magnificent buildings: The ſtreets betwixt 
4theſe and the ſea is abont an hundred feet wide, and 


; proſpect. + 5 3 SF. EE hs 5 : 
|. Th the centre of this enchanting ſemicircle we caſt 


land that runs off from the caſt end of the city, and 


caſt'wind; and the indole ( | i wich great difficulty, even with the faiteſt wind 
. - win : an | 1 | ol nee it in pires, 18 almo : 


| ſafficient”to extinguiſh, every paſſion. Mr. Brydone |{ preſenting Neptune holding! 2 and Charybdis 


+ 
. 7 : $ 
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welt ie procceded on the voyage, not withoutmuch 
regtet at leaving fo great 4 curiofty unexplored = 


of Sicily, which is low but tinely havigated; The 


tains are covered with verdure ;. the approach to Meſ- 
Nha is the neſt that can be imag ned; the quay is 


forms one of the moſt delightful walks im the world. 
It enjoys the freeſt air, and commands a moſt beautiful 


— 


anchor, the beauty of Which greatly delighted us. 
The harbour of Meſſina is formed by a {malt neck of 


though” one of the ſafeſt harbours im the world after 
ſhips have got in; hs it is one of the moſt difficult of 
acceſs.” The whirlpool of Charybdis lies near it, and 
often occaſions ſuch an ixregular motion in the Water, 
tliat che helm loſes moſt of its power, and ſhips get in 
On the quay is a fine fountain of white marble re- 
chained, under the embletmaticdl” Agures of roo ſea 
monſters. The neck- of land forming the harbour is 
ſtrongly fortified; the citadel is built on that part 
which connects it with the main land. The _ 
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A Hoint which runs out to fea is defended by four 
- A „ the entrance into the 
harbour; between theſe there is a light-houſe to warn 
allots of their . . 
In this beautiful harbour ate 2 number of gallies 
and galliots, which cruiſe round the iſland to protect 
+ from the ſudden invaſions of the barbarians. _ - - 

On the twentieth, we went to ſee ſeveral conveuts, 
| and were received by the nuns with great affability and 
politeneſs; They al pretended to be happy and con- 
tented, and ſaid they would not change their priſon for 
the moſt brilliant Ituation in life; however, ſome of 


gave the lye to their declarations ; and I am perſuaded, 
in a tete-a-tete, and on a more intimate acquaintance 
' they would have told a very different ſtory; ſome of 
them ate very handſome. To ſee an amiable, wu 
feed, and unadorned perſon that might have been 
an honour and an ornament to ſociety, make a volun- 
tary reſignation of her charms, and give herſelf up to a 
life of mortification, moves the ſoul to pity, and pity 
melts the mind to love. No ſtudied embelliſhment 
can produce half ſo ſtrong, or ſo pleaſing an effect, as 
the modeſt and ſimple attire of a pretty young nun, 
placed behind a double iron gratee. 
We were lucky enough to be at the celebration of a 
great feſtival in honour of St. Francis, and juſt arrived 
25 the ſaint made his appearance. He was carried 


the homage of the people with becoming dignity ; 
after which he was again lodged in his chapel, where 
he performs a number of miracles every day, to all 
moſe who have abundance of 

of fait.“ . 
On all ſides of Meſſina, there are fine ſhady walks, 
| Which are always fanned by the cooling breeze from 
the traits, The houſes are large, and moſt of the ar- 
ticles of life are cheap and plenty. The hire of lodg- 
ings is remarkably reaſonable, and I think no country 
js ſo proper for that ſwarm of Valetudinarians, which 
every autumn leaves our country. with the ſwallows, in 
ſearch of warm climates. | * 
Alt Meffina there are many pleaſant walks, at Naples 
there are none; the truth is, they have no occaſion for 
them any more than they have for legs, for walking 


who makes uſe of his limbs is looked upon as a black - 
guard, and not fit company for any but ſuern. 
On the twenty-firſt, we had an audience of the 
prince of Villa Franca; he received us politely, but 
with a good proportion of ſtate. We craved his pro- 
tection in our intended journey, and he granted it. 
; Our guards conſiſted of the banditti of the king- 
dom, who had been puniſhed for enormous crimes, 
but are here publicly protected and univerſally: feared. 
The prince is their declared patron, and they are ſecure 
in his ſervice, - they enjoy the moſt unbounded con- 
fidence, which, in no inftance, ny have ever yet 
made an improper or diſhoneſt uſe of; they are 
cloathed inthe prince's livery, yellow and green, with 
filver lace, and have beſides a badge of their order. 

On the twenty-ſecond, we left Meſſina wy in the 
morning, with fix - mules for ourſelves and ſervants, 
and two for our baggage. Our guards looked terrible 
indeed, and they entertained us all the way with re- 
counting the moſt ſhocking murders and robberies 
erer heard of, and which it is not poſſible they could 
| pe ſo particular an account of, unleſs they themſelves 

been accomplices. . From this preſent profeſſion, 
we eſteem ourſelves perfectly ſafe, and we find them 
very uſeful in preventing our being impoſed on. 
The ſea coalt of Sicily is very rich, the ſides of ſome 


The reader's curioſity will be amply gratified, by peruſing 
the Religious Rites and Ceremonies of all Nations; and of every 
religious perſuaſion that ever exiſted from the creation of the 
World tothe preſent æra ; now publiſhing in ſixty weekly num- 

bers, by Mr. HOGG, No. 16, Pater-noſter- Row; and written 
by the Rey. Dr. HURD, an eminent divine of the ettabliſhed 
_ IO uſeful wer is ae wg with Rr moiſt 
elegant and curious ſet of copper-plates ever ated to the 


* 
A * 


them had a ſoft melancholy in their countenances that 


through the crowd with vaſt ceremony, and received 


money, and abundance 


there is little leſs infamous than ſtealing. Any perſon] 
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of the mountains are highly cultivated, and preſent 
the moſt agreeable: aſpect; corn, wine, oil and filk, + 
are here mixed together in the greateſt abundance ; but 
there is a very conſiderable tract of land totally uncul- 


{ tivated. The ſides of the road are covered with a 


variety of flowers, and flowering ſhrubs ; the inclo- 
fures *are fenced with hedges of the prickly pear or 
the Jadun fe: dc 3s»; | 4 
The once famous city of Taurominum is now re- 
duced to an inſignificant burgh, but the remains give 
an high idea of its former magnificence: The theatre 
is eſteemed the largeſt in the world. The ſeats front 
Mount Ætna, which makes a glorious appearance from 
this place. It riſes from an immenſe bale, and mounts . 
equally on all fides to the ſummit. 5 

Me examined the Naumachia, and the reſervoirs for 
ſupplying it with water, and on the twenty- third 
climbed Mount Ætna. About half a mile from Giar- 
dini, a ſmall village near Taurominum, is the fisſt re- 
gion of Mount Ætna; and here they fect up the ſtatue 
of a ſaint, for having prevented the lava from running 
up- the mountain of Taurominum, and deſtroying 
the adjacent country. We would have viſited the 


]Cheſnur-tree of a hundred horſe, which, has been 


looked upon as one of the greateſt wonders of Mount 
Aitna. We had likewiſe propoſed; if poſſible; to have 
gained the ſummit of the mountain by this ſide, and 
to deſcend by the fide of Catania, but we were obliged - 
to relinguiſh this intention, from the impoſſibility of 
fulfilling it. 8 ths | oy 
We paſſed through ſome beautiful woods of cork 


and ever green oak, growing out of the lava. The 


| vaſt quantity of nitre contained in the aſhes of Etna 


very probably contributes greatly to increaſe the luxu- 
riance of its vegetation. The city of Jacir or Aci, 
and indeed all the towns on this coaſt, are founded on 
immenſe rocks of lava, heaped one above another to 


jan amazing height ; for. it appears that theſe flaming 


torrents, as ſoon as they arrived at the ſea, were har- 
dened into rock, which not yielding any longer to tlie 
preſſure. of the liquid fire behind, the melted matter 
continuing to accumulate, formed a dam of fire, which 
in a ſhort time run over the: ſolid front, pouring a ſe- 
cond torrent into the ocean; this was immedia 
conſolidated, and fucceeded by a third, and fo on till it 
bad formed theſe immenſe rocks. | 1 
The road from Jati to Catania is entirely 


1 


over lava, 


which is very fatiguing and troubleſome. There are 


eight mountains formed by eruptions near that place, 
with each its crater, from whenee the burnt matter was 
diſcharged. - It is very evident, that by the eruptions of 
mount Etna the fea has been conſiderably driven back, 
and the whole of this coaſt has been formed, . 
Sicilian authors give an account of the conflict be- 


{tween theſe two adverſe elements, and it is tremendous 


indeed. A torrent of fire ten miles in breadth, heaped 
up to an enormous height, rolling down the moun- 
tain and pouring its flames into the ocean, the noiſe 
more dreadful than thunder, the water retiring and di- 
miniſhing before it, conſeſſing its ſuperiority, yielding 
up tx potletfions and contracting its banks, the clouds 
of ſalt vapour darkening the face of the fun, covering 
up this ſcene under a veil of horror, laying waſte eve 
field and vineyard in jits way, the fiſh on the coa 
deſtroyed, and the colour of the ſea itſelf changed, 
muſt exhibit ſuch a ſcene which no words can fully 


In Catana. we could not find an inn, although it is a 
noble and beautiful city. We were obliged to lodge in 
a convent. The houſe and muſeum of the prince of 
Biſcaris, in point of antiquities, is inferior to none; 
they would be too numerous to give a deſcription -of. / 
We were very much aſtoniſhed at the extreme magni-- 
ficence of a. convent of Benediftine monks, who are 


determined to make ſure of a. paradiſe in this world, if 


not in the other. Theſe ſons of humility, temperance; 
and mortification, entertained us with great civility and 
politeneſs. This muſeum: is little inferior to that of 


the prince of Biſcaris, and the apartments that contain 
it are much more magnificent, 


— 


ge TRAVELS THROUGH SICILY AND MALTA 
| Catania is one of the moſt antient cities in'the || of an ancient ſtructure, called St. Torre del Fi. 
ifland. Their legends relate, that it was founded by [| loſofa, ſuppoſed to have been built by the philoſopher 8 
me Cyclops, or giants of Atna, ſuppoſed to have Empedocles, who took up his babitation here; the 
been the firſt inhabitants of Sicily after the deluge. It] better to ſtudy the nature of Mount Etna. Here wo 
is now reckoned the third city in the kingdom: it reſted ourſelves for ſome time, and made a freſh ap- 
contains upwards of thirty thouſand inhabitants, has || plication to our liquor bottle, which I am fure Empes 
— cee . and a biſnoprick! A gteat part of the || docles, had he been hete, would have greatly approved 
biſhop's revenues ariſe from the ſale of ſnom on Mount of, after ſuch a march, g e 
Etna; this is a conſiderable branch of commerce: Nature now called Nn qur-adorations tig 
for the peaſants in theſe hot countries regale them- her divine Author. The immenſe vault of heaven 2 
ſelves with ice during the ſummer heats, It is a Som- appeated in awful majeſty. and ſplendor, and the thy. . 9 
mon obſervation among them, that without the ſnows || was remarkably clear; the number of ſtars appeared 
def Mount tna ibeir ifland could not be inhabited; conſiderably increafed, aud their light was more We.. 
ſio eſſential has this artiele of luxury become to them: || fulgent ; the milky way was like à pure flame tha 
Catania was nearly deſtroyed by an eruption in the || ſhot acroſs the lieaveng. We had traverſed at leaſk . 
vear 1669, and was totally ruined by the fatal earth- || rwelre, thouſand feet of groſs yapoyr, that dims tu 
Auake in 1693; yet the infatuation of the inhabitants [| ſight, and totally obſtrats it in many caſes. It is na 
N ſo great, tat they could never be prevailed upon to || wonder that viſion here ſhould be more diſtinct; u. 
leave the ſituatien, Fhe whole city was fgon rebuilt, || piter was not viſible, or we ſhould have been able ung 
and they are in perfeft ſeeutity, thinking that the Vir-¶ diſcover ſome of his ſatellites with a naked ee. 
gin and St. Agatha are engaged to protect them; and When wr had finiſhed our contemplations on thegg 
_ pnder their banner they hold tna, with all the de- || ſyblime objects, we proceeded, and ſoon reached tis 
vils it contains, at define. l foot of the great crater of the mountain, which is of + © 
Farly in the morning of the twenty ſeventh, we | an exact conical ſorm. In about an hour's climbin 
degan to aſcend this reſpe ctable father of mountains, I we arrived at a place where there was no more but a 
which is divided into three regions, the fertile re- warm vapour ifſued from the mountain: from hence, 
gion, the woody region, and the barren region, which it was no more than three hundred yards to the-fums © 
* are as different in climate and production as the three mit. We arrived there in time to ſatisfy our curi 
zones of the carth. At Nicolofi, which is twelve || fity: with'a-bght the moſt wonderful in the world. 
miles up the mountain, the weather was moderate, No imagination can coneei ve, much leſs can pen 1 
and the corn was yet green, whereas, at Catania, the deſeribe, the infinite grandeur of the ſerne, ſo glo-  _ 
- heat was inſupportable, and the harveſt over.. rious, ſo magniſicent! An elevation ſo great, raiſed} )- {1% 
I .hhe fruit of this region is remarkably-fine, and par- on the brink of a bottomleſs gulph, as old as be 
ticularly the figs, of which they have a great variety. world. often diſcharging rivers of tire, and throwing 
Our landlarg here, gave us an account of the fingular]| out burning rocks with a report which ſhakes the 
fate of the beautiful country near Hybla, and the |} iſland ! Added to this, the moſt unbounded extent 
change of names it underwent in proportion to the || of. proſpe&, comprehending; the greateſt variety, ang 
degrees of eruption, Which at length finally de- * molt beautiful ſcenery in nature: and, to illun : 
ſtroyed it. II nate the wondrous view, lo]: the ſun atiſes in ds? 
About an hour and half after we left Nicoloſi, we |] eaſt with uncommon magniſficence. By degrees. the ' 
arrived on the confines of the temperate region. The || whole atmoſphere was lighted up; land and ſea looked - 
air here as cool and refreſhing, and every breeze was || dark and confuſed, as it a new creation was taking 
loaded with a thouſand perfumes, the whole ground |} place, and, at the command of their God, Was again - | 
being covered over with the richeſt aromatic plants. || emerging from its original chaos l At length the ſtarr 
| Here are ſome of the moſt beautiful ſpots. upon earth; are extinguiſhed, and the ſhades totally diſappear: al! 
and if Mount tna reſembles hell within, it cer || nature caught life and beauty from every increasing 
tainly reſembles Paradiſe without. Hf beam, and the ſcene was enlarged as the hotizon a- 
I you caſt your eyes upward, you behold in perpe- || peared to widen and expand itſelf on every file. 
tual union the two elements that are at continual {} The ſan, like its almighty Maker, appearing in tlie 
war; an immenſe gulph of fire exiſting in the midſt of eaſt. now ſhines: with full ſplendor. Enchantment 
ſnow, which it has not power to melt; and immenſe ems to take place, and we can ſcarce believe we are 
fields of ſnow and ice for ever ſurrounding this gulph [|.ftill upon this globe of earth! Unaccuſtomed to the 
of fire, which they have not power to extinguiſn. þ}tublinnty of ſuch à ſ-ene, the ſenſes ſeem bewildered. 
The next motning we. were conducted over places The whole-iflind of Sicily, as weil as the circum- | 
where human foot ſcarce ever trod, in order to:com- ||.jacent ones, appear like a map under your feet. The 
_ plete our expedition... Sometimes through gloomy fo- || view is entirely boundleſs, nor is there any one object 
reſts, which by day-light were-delightful; but when in the circle of viſion to interrupt it. The viſible 
_ -univerſal darkneſs prevailed, the radi 


| ing of the trees, horizon from the top of Ana cannot be leſs in cis- 
the heavy dull bellowing of the mountain, and the [| cumference than two thouſand miles; for at Malta, 
vaſt expanſe of ocean, ſtretched at an immenſe diſ- which is near two hundred miles diſtant, they perceive 
tance before us, inſpire us with 4 kind of awful hor- || all the: eruptions from the ſeeond region, and that.” 
ror. We at laſt got above the regions of vegetation : ¶ iſland is often diſcovered from: about one half the ele: 
we beheld a vaſt expanſe of ſnow and ice, that alarmed vation of the mountain. Indeed the view is too un- 
us exceedingly, aud almoſt ſtaggered ovur-refolution. [bounded for the ſenſes to graſ. 1 
After holding a council of war, we climbed the ſnows, || - ITbe firſt object that demands your attention s 
which our guides aſſured us were little more than ſe- che frigid zone af Mount Atna, which is marked. : 
ven miles high, and that we certainly ſhould be able out by a circle of ſnow and ice, and extends on all. 
to paſs it before ſun- riſe. Accordingly, taking each ſides at the diſtance of about eight miles. Thie great 
of us a dram of liquor, which. ſoon removed every ab- I crater of the mountain rears its buining head in te 
jection, we began our marfm. centre ef this circle. Ihe regions of intenſe cod 
The aſcent for ſome time was not ſteep, and as and intenſe heat ſeem here to be united in one point. 
. the ſurface of the ſnow-ſunk a little, we had tolerable This is ſucceeded by the woody region, which forme 
footing ; but, as it ſoon began to grow ſteeper, we a circle of the moſt beautiful green, and prefents a 
found our labour greatly increaſe... We determined ſtriking contraſt with the cloſeſt region: and this 
to perſevere, calling to mind, in the midſt of our la- again is exery-where ſycceeded by the corn- fields, 
bour, that the empetror Adrian, and the ee a vineyards, and orchards, which compoſe tlie fertile: k 
Plato, had undergone the fame, and from the region. The mountain is bounded: by the river? 
motive too, to ſee the ſun riſe from the top of /Etna. [| Semetus and Alcantara almoſt on all fides, and by 1 


After incredible labout and fatigue, mixed with a great || the ſea to the fouth and , e pe 
deal of pleaſure, we arrived, betone dawu, at the ruins || The crater of this aſtoniſhing valcano is u pa 1 
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| bree miles and a half in circumſetence, and des upon the table wi | | „ 
ſhelving down on each ſide, forming a vaſt my _ tho A mY 150 PP om pron N "7 0 
theatre. The volume of ſulphureous ſmoke. which be dreſſec; when, alas, he 2 1 uns 15515 
iſſues from this ſpace, being much heavier. than the through the mens fig rs and diſap Fuße ſipped 
ancumambient air, inſtead of riſing in it, rolls down ment! A gentleman aſked ine if 1 Love h 5 T Fitts 
_ the fide of the mountain like a torrent, till it meets of the calipaſh or the calipee : the july 3 4 little 5 
VBVBith chat part of the atmoſphere of the ſame ſpecific || up their ſhoulders, and 0 e . ſhtugged {6 
vity with -itſelf ; it then ſhoots off horizontally, of opitiion that all the tients 56 cant n 
and | mg Jarge avid 1 the gig according 70 the to a good turtle, ene was hot equal 
dire ion of t E Wi „Wien, fortunately for us, car- In Syra l; V = 0 PE WL EY 
_ ried. it to the directly contrary fide of the mountain [| we ſaw all e hey A bs 
to that on which we were placed; indeed all circum- The pringipal remains of anti war bee rn} 
ſtances. combined to make our. obſervations. and re- ampitheatre, many ſepulchi JOY ACE $ theatre and 
marks as complete as poſfible. „„Il tacombs, and he 0 5 f DE ae 8 
We beheld the tremendous gulpb; ſo. celebrated for [| was impoſbble to Ieftroy Th a P 1 
ages, with awe and horror, and were not ſurpriſed || out of the hard rock, in the for - 1 8 cut þ 
that the ſuperſtition of mankind had confidered it as || was.ſo-contrived that every f UT 1 
the repoſitary of, the damned. In ſhort; its dreadful collected into one point 42 ly Fav 1 af A 
rance is undeſcribeable, and can only be gueſſed tyrant made a ſ mall hole which y oppoſite to it, th 
at from circumſtances attending it. It muſt be allowed, || a little apartment, where he 3 _ 
chat the moſt! enthuſiaſtic imagination, in the midſt To this hole he a lied hi 5 50 te; conceal huſel. - 
C0 M e 
P6äitmgmæ ans | ny, og ne oo a ddd = 1. 
rom che gathering, of the clouds. below us, we finished. but FO: 0 VR ee 
Were in hopes of ſeeing. a thunder ſtorm, but were who were emplo 1 in 15 He ate e e e 
diſappointed, as the wind ſoon, ſcattered them. I diſ. whom he ſulvedted to be bi ee e e BY 
eee wp of Alas. but See, e Te Fadged of that” folk” 204 
to find the report luced to nothing; it ſed s. ES a e 
aan only ike the ftroks ofa fick on. JJ ͤ ⅜ĩðaͥ "19 COTE « 
35 44/4 N.our GEE) we came again to the Torre del Fi- | £462 - WEL yy 7 
loſofo, and it is aſtoniſhing. that the ruins 2 W e * ha gonad but the amphitheatre is , 
ſtrocture have e bY 2 lava for ſo l inferior to thoſe of ee Nat {Ss Ee Wk = | 
many ages. We /efr. the ummit 0 tna | 1 | 3 df -0: 
in the morning, reached our mules at 3 n ave rt 4 . Uympus ſtill remain, 
them, and arrived at Catania about eight in the even- We e e moſt pp = „ 
ing, Pleaſure and you were intermixed in the change always been looked u ountain of Arcthuſa,; as it has | 
A eee , . 6s Diakic wh 
moſt rigid winter, we ſopn arrived at thoſe of the-moſt || had a m pre t . Fa dedicated to Diana, who 
delightful ſpring. When we got out of the woods, I were 3 — 3 We Fa very rue 6.hav 
.ang py pry” } zone, the heats were infupport-'| he 6 y — 5 2 _ pat of 
„and we eee To | knee | in, W | 
; 5H 1 | 5 * 1 y Pn we reached the 8 . and 95 r dreaded the fate of AZ 
When we arrived at Catania, we went immediately [th Alpheus; but if theſe were of Diana's train, 
to bed, being conſide rably oppreſſed with the heat — in his ſenſes Lal Ys riſk 1 en e of 
Fatigue of the journey. A journey in which I enjoyed [| a ftag or a river, for the beſt of hy eg x pr | 
Agen degree of pleaſure, and faffered a great degree || . The fountain is" aſtoniſhing, and ggg be 
Man! on reg dom 5 e e e e in ies 
The melting of the ſnows upon Mount Ætna cer- this dz o the ſize of a river. Many believe to 
tainly gives riſe to the river of. {ator | 1 . * 5 identical river Arethuſa, that Hs 
| ſeveral periodical ſprings on the mountain, which only continuin A ps. 2 Olympia in Greece, and, 
- or es” ard Mew fo cha made. I bis be er BIT Bs EY _ e for five or fix hundred miles be- 
 eafoned. by the ſnow melting in the, day, and freezing|{Rory ſhould gain ſach credit a oF ating 
in the night, which it does ini the hotteſt ſeaſons. ral biftorians and phil 3 among the antient natu- 
In the woody regions of Ætna, there are the wild There are two h 9805 1 
F i eee 
race of ſtags an rs is now, extinct. The horſes tired : . e 
ECT... ˙ ß of Ma carer 0 ae 
meet with any porpoiſes or land tortoiſes, nor did we [| former 15 * FT 
r PPC 5 13 ws Ne 
In the cathedral of Catania is a curious paintin | 1; Ad Spier, ao Aut dro 
© the great eruption in 1669 ; though it i bot dach. er S led by the ſparonaro, and landed 
oF Sl, AO us a dreadful idea ofthe work. is rg *. and: ſoutherly ore of Sar . 12 ; 
n acccount of it was ſent to Charles II. by Lord tched ba : RE . AF ontn 
Winchelſea, who was returni m his baff FCC 
2 urning from his em at and a ſmall iſe | OY * 
- Conſtantinople. . We wiſh. his lordſhi J all garriſon, to protect the neighbouri 
e We , dſhip had taken country from the depredat f neighbouring 
more pains to examine. His curioſity was ſatisfied in ſai In thi . 
one day, and he only lo M this place we found a ſmall cavern, where 
gee nt lx to hy. EO: 
In he mighty Syracuſe was the next object ol EE PTR + | ther corn nor wine. Here are plenty of 
6 8 rer at 3 ou | of May 2c e det. We were obli a i * * 
ß bas tho i hentnct 5 e evening, to 
ription of the voyage from Catania 75 good de- | row our little boat about a hundred yards out to ſea, 
: ORs 2M Catan ſe. The [| where caſt h "ore 
„„ to Syracu | we anchor. This was neceſſary, o | 
-friking ob; <> except Ætna, there are no very 2 of = ls diſpoſition of the inhabirnns, te 
: 1 2 ; ny cab, bes ore we landed at Syracuſe :* W 2 5 y, in the night, have come down and 
We ipied a fine tur ſt aſleep on the ſurface of J b e | . N CSE 
. 8 ſilence was — we 5 Lee | ty W ee . and of — 7 
chat we might ſurpriſe him: two men were placed tl 6 8 Mal- 
the prow to ſeize him: we moved re placed at ta, and foon reached the city of Valetto. The 
turtle lay ſtill: no ee Br: gt 2 me ng Yo the Foo is very fine, though the ſhore is 
dd is bre rather low and rocky. It is every whers inaceſibl 
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E 
den enemy, and the cock is, in many places, Nopod 
| Ber ir of a'glacis, with ſtrong . in- 
We found ourſelves in a new world on getting 
aſhore, Well dreſſed people were in crouds walking 
the ftreets.- It is the very cotitrary to Syracoſe: there 


| 


* 18 


— 


K . 
j 1 
1 9 


- nothing but poverty and wterchedneſs is viſible, here [| 


nothing but ſplendor and magnificence. We were 
conducted to an inn, which had more the appearance 
- bf pl as dah excellein fupper, and plenty of Bur- 
gundy, This is the fourth-of June, and the king's 
„an e, We bavs date him trowour) by getting 
- almoſt tipſey in drinking his health. 
The next day we. viſited the ptineipal Villas of rhe 
* iſland, particularly thoſe of the grand maſter, and the 
general of the gallies, which lie contiguous to each 
- Other, The orange-groves are very fine, and the fruit 
hey beat moſt excellent. N 


they ; 
50 The whole iſland is a great rock of white free-ftone, 
and the ſoil that covers it is not, in moſt places, more | 
than fix inches deep; notwithſtanding this, the crop 
In general is very abundant. This is accounted for 
by the copious dews that fall, and the inhabitants ſay 
there is 2 moifture in the rock below the foi ' Fhe 
Whole iſland only produces corn ſufficient for the con- 
- ſumption of five months. The cotton-plant in this 
land, they fay, produces better cotton than the tree; 
but Mr. Brydone ſays, I did not find it ſo upon the 
28 compariſon.” - They manufaQure this cotton into 
| > great variety of ſtuffs... Their ſtockings are very fine: 
- their blankets and coverlets ate eſteemed all over Eu- 
rope: the ſugar-cane is here cultivated, but not in 


- 


- any great quantity. EE 
Ihe oranges are the fineſt in the world; the feafon 
continues for ſeyen months, during which period the 
2 [frees are covered with this beautiful fruit, and make a 
JJ OS Me On Eng 
_ ©: The Maleſe oe very de 0e is ciltivating thei: 
Bttle land; they have brought over great quantities 
. of ſoil from Sicily, where there is not 5 
They are obliged to incloſe their grounds with free- 
one, - otherwiſe the floods to which they are ſubject 
Would carry away moſt of their foil, _ . 


"There are only two cities on the iſfand, though 
they call them ſe ven; viz. Valetta, and the Citta Ve- 
chis. The whole iſland is covered over with country 
. houſes and vitlages.: every little village has a nobl⸗ 
church, orrmamented and adorned with various ftatues. ; 
ITbe place is wonderfully fron: both nature and art 
| having contributed; their reſpective ſhares to accom- 
pliſh it. The fortifications of Malta are a moſt ſtu- 
pendous work: all the boaſted catacembs of Rome 
and Naples are nothing in companion of theſe. 
- The mhabitants affure us, that upon the erupt; 


4 


| 


8 


on 
ef Mount Ema, Which is two hundred Italian miles 
off, the whole iſland of Malta is illuminated; and, 
from the reflection in the water, there appears à great 
track of fire in the ſea all the way from Sicily to Mal- 
ta: the thundering of the mountain is alſo diſtinctly 
11 How dreadful then mult it be at the place it- 
Voꝛaletta is built upon an hill; none of the ſtreets 
are level except the key. The inhabitants are re- 
markably weak ſighted, owing to the reflection of the 
ſun upon the white free ſtone; The principal build- 
ings ate the palace of the grand maſter, the infit mary, 
ide arſenal, the hotels of the ſeven tongues, and the 
great church of St. John. The latter is very magni- 
- ficent, and is reckoned the richeſt in the world: it is 
entirely compoſed of ſepulchral monuments of the 


ay 45 ca 4 
VEN 


fineſt marble. The heirs of the grand maſters have | 
long vied with each other in the magniticence' of the 
- , Monuments. 75 


Their church ſervice ſeems to be more overloaded- 
with pomp and parade than I have ever obſerved be- 
fore. The language of the common people of Malta 
is Arabie, ſo we did not reap much benefit from their 
- converſation. | We viewed the antient city of Melita, 
which is ſituated near the centre of the iſland; in clear 
+, weather there is a very entenſive proſpect: this city is | 
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a 
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-Noped || ftrongly fortified.” The governor received ud very. 
{is entirely hung with erimſo 
| tacombs here are alſo very admirable; and are ſaid to 


nent degree: they have evena Turkiſh moſque, who 


H common. This is the only country, I believe, where 


tion is inſtantly demanded. 
We departed; coaſted along the if 
and ſailed for Agrigentum. The celebrated iſland of 


virgin, which was acceptable, for we had very fine 


{fu 


= 7 


litely, and ſhewed us the old 


ky e eee, W n damaſk, laced with 
gold, although it is of a conſiderable bulk. The ca- 


extend fiſteen miles undet groundg 6 og 
We went to ſee the foreſt where the grand maſter 
keeps his game. We were diſappointed; as we ex- 
pected to fee much wood and plenty: of deer: it was 
quite the contrary: This is the only wood in the 
ifland, and is therefore eſteemed a great curioſity. 
Near this place is à grand aquaduct of ſome thou- 
ſand arches, which conveys the water to the city 
which was completed at the ſole ex -of one of the 
grand maſters. - Not fat from hence is 4 church de. 
dicated to St. Paul, and à miraculous ſtatue of the 
faint, holding a viper in his hand, ſuppoſed to be 
placed on the ſpot of ground on which the houſe 
ſtood where de was received after his ſtripwreck on 
this ifland, where he ſhook the viper off his hand 
into the fire. The Malteſe ſay, that he curſed all the 
venomous animals of the iſland, and baniſhed them 
for ever. However this be, it. is a certain fact, that 
there are no vehorBous animals in Malta. They 
farther, and ſay, that 7 have been brought from 
Sicily hither; but they inſtently died on their land. 
ing. Near the church, is the grotto in which St. 
Paul was impriſoned,” and is looked upon with the 
utmoſt reverence. There is a very fine; ſtatue of St. 


Paul in che middle of the grotto, to which they aſcribe 
The gartiſon of Malta is equal to the number of 
mem in the ifland ſit to bear arms. They have about 


five hundred regulars belonging to the ſhips of wär, 
and one Hundred and ffty compoſe the guard of e 
prince. The two iſlands of Malta and Gozzo con- 
tain about one hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls: they 


are exceedingly robuſt. e 
+ gelliots, our Buty gon ſhips, 
one frigate of thirty-ſiæx guns, beſides a — 
quick; failing veſſels, compoſe their fea ſorcte . 
The ſpirit of toleration is here exerciſed in an emi- 


are their 1 enemies: the flaves are permitted 
to enjoy their religion in peace: the police is very well 
regulated: affaflination and robberies are very un- 


duelling is permitted by law: the eſtabliſhment is 
founded on the romantic notions of chivalry.” If tlie 
legiſlature, in other countries, was to puniſn thoſe who 
do fight, with the fame rigour that the Malteſe puniſh 
ewe who do not, a ſpeedy end would be put to du- 
ing. N ae 3-64. 2: Fab } FT SS 
They have horſe-races at Malta, but they are of an 
uncommen kind. They are performed without ſad- 
dle, bridle, whip, or ſpur. Notwithſtanding this, 
their horſes run with full ſpeed, and afford great di- 
verſion. | FO ere e 
Perhaps Malta is one of the beſt academies for po- 
liteneſs in the world. They have very bigh notions 
of honour, and upon the leaſt breach of it ſatisfac- 
Calypſo is ſuppoſed to be at Gozzo : it muſt either be 
very much fallen off ſince ſhe inhabited it, or hiſto- 
rians have greatly flattered it. We could ſee nothing 
like the grotto of the goddeſs as we went along the 
coaſt, nor could we diſcover thoſe verdant banks ſo 
celebrated in antiquity. We bid adieu to the iſland 
of Calypſo, and once more were at the merey of the 
waves. The rowers Tung their evening ſong to the 


weather. We arrived at Sicily a little before ſun-ſet, 
and landed near the ruins vi oo little Hybla. We 
ped on ſhore, and again launched into the fea. 
e had our nightly ſerenade as uſual, and the next 
day, by twelve O clock, we reached the port of Agri- 


gentvm. I e 
We had a polite reception by the captain of the / 
3 | | 


1 - 
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port The city ſtands near the top of a mountain, 


is ſour miles diſtant from the harbour. The 
Prins” on each fide, is bordered: by a row of exceeding 
as n aloes . The city is irregular and ugly; 
miles diſtauce at ſea, it makes a 
noble appearance. The houtes are mean, arid the 
tceets dirty, droolerd and narrow. It contains about 

twenty thouſand people. The ruins of the antient 
eity lie about a mile from the modern one: but, like 
de ruins af Syracuſe, are converted into corn-fields, 
vineyards; and orchards: There are the remains of 


* "I" | 1 


though from © few: 


four temples,” that of Venus, of Concord, of Hercy- | 


les, and of Jupiter Olympus, which remain pretty 
perſect: beſides the remains 
ne eee ent ee oo, 
All the runs of Agrigentum, and the mountain on 
- which it ſtands, re compoſed of a coneretion of ſea- 
- ſhells: run together, and cemented; by a kind of ſand 
or gravel, and are now become as Hard as marble. 
By what means 2228 been lifted up to this im- 
menſe height, and ſo inſeparably mixed with the ſub- 
- Nance of the rack, I leave others to determine. 
Plato, when he: viſited Agrigentum, was ſo ſtruck 
with its luxury and magnificence, that he ſaid, they 
built as if they wers never to die, and cat as if they 
bad not an hour to live. Agrigentum has been much 
:abuſed for its pe e and as much et, 
Jjsor its boſpitality. It is pretty common to find this 
pm. — Baking hands With each other, The 
 --Swiſs,/ the Scots, and the Iriſh, are at preſent the 
moſt drunkem people in Europe, and are the moſt 
bolpitable. In Spain, Portugal, and Italy, boſpitality 
- 5s very little known, or any other virtue hat ſobriety. 
This may ariſe from-the- dread-of the inqulſition; for 
i inebriety 2 unlocks the heart, and when 
at is open the tongue is pretty fluent, they are there- 
fore fearful that their genuine ſentiments ſhouid be 
known. vs HOrier e 
Mr. Brydone ſays, I have been making many ex- 
eurſions faund Agrigentum. The country is de- 
lightful, producing corn, wine, and oil, in great abun- 
dance: fruits, ſuch as, oranges, lemons, pomegra- 
Hates,” almonds, piſtachio nuts, &c. are here in vaſt 
plenty. We were cnriouſſy entertaĩned by the biſhop, 
and were very merry. The Sicilians were very fond 
of che punch we made, - they had never before taſted 
that liquor, and prefecred it to all the wines on the 
table: they drank 1o plentifully of it, that the effects 
were ſoon viſible. - The deſert conſiſted of à great 
quantity of fruit, and à greater of ices; diſguiſed i 
various ſhap es. 4 . 
- » About fix o'clock, 
Jolly friends, and embarked on board our. ſparonaro 


at the new port. The biſhop and his company went 


into à large barge, and ſailed round the harbour; 
we ſaluted them, and they returned the compliment. 
We were overtaken by à terrible ſtorm, and with 
great difficulty got into port, between one and two in 
the morning. We engaged mules to carry us over 
the mountains to Palmero, determining to have no- 

thing more to do with ſparonaros. We travelled 
about twenty miles before we halted: here we made 
tea. Our tea · table was a round ſtone in the field, and 
-as the moon ſhone bright, we had no occaſion for 


any other luminary. Here we ſtaid but a ſhort time, 


and aſter much 


fatigue arrived ſafely at the great capi- 
nl of Sicily. Ng 


Palermo is large, regular, uniform and neat; the | 


people have an air of affluence and gaiety.; the approach 
+ ro it is fine; the alleys are planted with fruit trees and 
large American aloes in full bloom. We were but in- 
* differently Jodged there, there being only one inn in 
ke place. We were every day more delighted with the 
eity. The two great ſtreets interſect each other in the 
centre of the city, here they form a handſome ſquare. 

From its centre, you ſee the whole of theſe noble 
' Nireers, and four beautiful gates that terminate them. 
The eity is bounded on one ſide by a wall, and on the 
other hy the ſea. They have an excellent concert, which 


© finiſhes about two in the morning.” Their other amuſe- 
o SP ' , n | 


of many more temples | 


we took a cordial leave of our 


— 


| 


tions held every night, and theſe in 


[ents cook, chiefly: of converſaziones, and there are 
4 variety of theſe.every: night; and they anſwer to 
their names, for here the people really converſe, where- 
2s in Italy they only go to play at cards and eat ices ; 
beſides this, there are a number of private converſa- 
e apartments of 
lying-1n ladies; for in this happy climate child-beari 

is ar all its 9 and 18 conſidered only as 
a part leaſure. We paid our perſonal reſpects to 
wy — Paterno, 1 Was . to bed/ only the 
night before ; ſhe fat up in her bed in an elegant un- 
dreſs, with a number of her friends round ber; the 
converſed as uſual, and ſeemed perfectly well. The 
ladies here marry at fourteen, and are ſometimes grand- 
mothers by the time they are thirty. I was preſented 


children, ſhe told me ſhe was often indiſpoſed durin 
the time of her pregnancy, but that ſhe got rid of 
her pains immediately on delivery. I expreſſed my 
ſurpriſe at the happineſs of the climate, but ſhe ex- 
preſſed more ſurpriſe when I told her of the pain and 
anguiſh attendant upon ladies in that condition in our 
country. „ 2 5 
1 5 * Sicilians are frank and ſincere, and their po- 


liteneſs is not like that of other nations on the con- 


tinent, which conſiſts in ſhew and grimace. The 


cookery is 2 mixture of the French and Spaniſh, and 
the Olio ſtill preſeryes its rank and dignity in the centre 
of the table. The nobility are very magnificent in 
their entertainments; they are temperate in drinking ; 
they have. always had the character of being ver 

amorcus, and not without reaſon ; the whole nation 
are poets, and a man ſtands but a po chance for a2 
miſtreſs who. cannot celebrate her praiſe. in verle. 
Muſic as well as poetry they excel in; gallantry is 
pretty much on the ſame footing as in Italy, and the 
eſtabliſhment of Ciciſbeo's is pretty general. A breach 
af the marriage vow is not looked upon as py 


{fan, and the confeſſors eaſily abſolve them. The huſ- 


bands are contented, and like able generals make up 
for the loſs by repriſals. Notwithſtanding this, there 
is a 1 domeſtic happineſs in Palermo; ſuch 
fights are very rare on the continent. r 
The country palaces of the nobility are fituated in 
two ſmall countries, the one to the eaſt and the other 
to the welt of this city, and they ate very inagnificent. 
We went to ſee a celebrated convent of capuchins, 
about a mile from the city, which contains nothi 
remarkable but the burying-place, and that is a great 
curiofity. It is a vaſt ſubterraneous apartment, di- 
vided into large commodious galleries, the walls on 


each ſide ate hollowed into niches, and in each of theſe 
is placed à dead body ſet upright on their legs, and 


mercenary. 


faſtened to the back of the nich. Theſe people are 
dreſſed in the ſame garments they wore when living, 
and exhibit a ſtriking ſpectacle; none of them are 
reduced to ſkeletons, though ſome have been here theſe 
two hundred years. They have a certain preparation 


{which makes the ſkin and muſcles as dry and hard as 
{ſock fiſh. Their number amounts to upwards of three 


hundred; the people come here to pay viſits to 
their deceaſed friends and relations, by which means 
they familiarize themſelves to thei: future condition. 
Strictly ſpeaking, this is only a vaſt gallery of original 


its drawn after the life, by the juſteſt and moſt 


1 


unprejudiced hand. It is the pencil of truth, and not 
After having v 


A ifited the convent, our coach broke 
down. Walking here, as well az at Naples, is eſteemed 
very diſgraceful; but hat could be done? No other 
coach was to be had; our Sicilian ſervant took care 
that our characters ſhould not be blaſted by this un- 
fortunate circumſtance. He made ſuch à noiſe and 
clatter about it, ſwearing that there never was any 
thing in the world ſo infamous, that in a city like 
Palermo, the capital of Sicily, Signori of our zank 


and dignity ſhould be obliged to walk on foot. 

The churches at Palermo are extremely rich and 
magnificent; the cathedral is a large, venerable Gothic 
building, it is ſupportech within by eighty columns of 


oriental 


to the princeſs Partana, ho has had a great number of 
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leſs of * an account of all the churches, they are 


Palermo is generally ſuppoſed to be the moſt antient 


doubt, that the city was built by the Chaldeans in the 
very early ages of the world. Catching tunny fiſh is a 
principal part of Sicilian amuſements during the ſum- 
mer months, and the curing and fending them to 
foreign markets makes one of the greateſt branches of 
their commerce. The poor Sicilians labour under 
great difficulties, owing to the oppreffion of their go- 
vernment ; the ſugar cane is much cultivated, but the 
duties impoſed on it are enormous. The crops of wheat 
alone, where they under a free government, would 
make this little nation one of the richeſt in the world. 
The Sicilians retain ſome of the Spamſh'cuſtoms, but 
none of their gravity- Their luxury conſiſts chiefly in 
their equipages and horſes. All but the viceroy, the 
_ 'pretor, the archbiſhop, and prefident of the parlia- 
ment, are obliged to drive their carriages with only two, 
the viceroy alone may drive fix, the reſt four. 
- The natural hiſtory of this iſland would afford a 
'vaſt field for ſpeculation. I am not diſpoſed to write it 
| 12 preſent ; ſuffice it to ſay, we returned ſafely to 
HF" We ſhall next preſent the reader with major Dal- 
rymple's travels thr | 
major ſet out from Gibraltar in the year 1774 with- 
out any other motive than curioſity, to viſit the coun- 
tries, and completed the tour in five months. In 
Which the ſtate of their different governments, their 
military eſtabliſhments, the cuſtoms and manners of 
the people, and many other tranſient particulars are 
noticed. We with the greater pleaſure give the major's 
account, as he is a gentleman of undoubted veracity, 
and univerſal knowledge. 5+ $29 
Major Dalrymple ſays, I obtained the proper paſs- 
| ports from the Spanith general at San Roque, and 
2 out on the 21ſt of June, accompanied by the 
courier. ö 
Korn in the vallies, the little hills riſing here and there, 
cultivated with wheat and barley, and ſome covered 
with trees and ſhrubs, made the travelling very agree- 
able, till the ſun became troubleſome, and made our 


inn the beſt proſpect on the road. 624 

When we arrived there, our landlady fpread the re- 
port that we were Engliſh, and though this is ſo ſmall 
a diſtance from Gibraltar, moſt of the inhabitants 


flocked to ſee us. Our inn was none of the beſt, and 


we were obliged to put up with many inconveniences. 
We aſcend 
hours in performing, on a very rough road, and like 

_ Reps of ſtaits. Here the Moors had formerly a fort, 

= that commanded the entrance to the paſs of the moun- 

" tains of Ronda. There is now a church built amidſt 
the ruins of the fort, where ' miracles are ſaid to be 

_ © wrouyht; and they are recounted with great minute- 
neſs by the inhabitants of the village; this fort com- 


*** 
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people think it beyond a 


rough Spain and Portugal; the 


The verdant banks of the river, the Indian 


the hill of Gaucin, which took us two 


1 


— 


c TRAVELS THROUGH SPATNOAND FORTOGAL, 


At five'the next morning we pufſued our journe 
which from what we experienced the day before wa 
| rather difagreeable and made us regret leaving Gib. 
raltar. This day we went over many very high moun- 
tains, and ſaw many vines, many corn; fields, and paſa. 
ſeveral villages, and at Jength'arrived at Ronda, here. 


The town 1s ſituated on a hill, in a ſmall plain almoſt 
ſurrounded by ſtupendous mountains. The river 
Guadiaro, which divides the new from the old town, 
takes its courſe through a chaſm formed in the hill, 
and on the weſt fide makes a moſt beautiful caſcade. 
The city has been ſtrongly fortified,” but the walls are 


gular ; it is populous, though there is no manufaRure 
of any ſort and very little trade. The annual fair 
| which is kept in May, is much frequented ;' the wo- 
men in the houſes fit on mats upon the floor croſs 
| legged, exaQtly like the Moors. 
n our departure from Ronda the next day, about 
two miles . that place we miſſed our = and 
were ſet right by an old man whom we ſaw 1 
road; we travelled ſeveral miles, and night began to 
1 vey without our diſcovering the placg of our 
deſtination, which was Alcala del Valie. We thought 
it beſt to halt, and not proceed any further: we ac- 
cordingly refreſhed ourſelves with when proviſions we 
had, and, wrapping ourſelves as warm ad we could, lap 


* 


down in a wood, after taking care of our cattle. Aurora 
was a pleaſing ſight to vs, and we continued our jout- 
ney; we went thro a country very little im- 
proved, und ſaw very fine inhabitants, and but little 
FF e 
After ſome time, we arrived at the town, but were 
again miſerably accommodated. © We met with a tra- 
velling pedlar at the inn, Who had more civility than 
all the put te „ſince we left Gibraltar; 
he was a man of infinite humour, and entertained us 
very well the whole evening. Alcala is a village ſituate 
in a beautiful little valley, ſurrounded with trees and 
e e e I kT Ly 
. We leſt our inn at ſive the next morning, and tra- 
velled the whole day without getting any thing to 
drink, either for man or beaſt; we eſpied a rivulet, and 
congratulated ourſelves upon it, but to our great diſ- 
appointment when we came to it, the water both bitter 
and ſalt. We paſſed two villages, a great deal of wood, 
| waſte land, ſome corn, and many vines. On our ar- 
rival at Oſſuna, we found the inhabitants employed in 
{ torturing a bull; bull-baiting is a principal diverſion 
here; the manner of their performing this brutal bu- 
fineſs is fingular, they tie the bull by a long rope, and 
lead him about the town; many hundreds of men 
hooting and - hollowing, with their cloaks on their 
arms, teaze the poor creature to attack them, and then 
wound him with a dart, fork, or lance, which enrages 
him very much. This ſport ſometimes proves fatal 
to his tormentors, though no accident happened at this 
time. 3 7 a . $4 : e | 
The town of Oſſuna is ſituated on an extenſive 
plain; there are many nobles live here, and the duke 


— 


* . 


| fountains and public buildings are handſome; and the 
ſhambles, which is a new ſtone edifice, is a great cu- 
riofity; it is divided into a number of ſtalls, about 


ux feet high, on. which the butchers are mounted wii 
the meat placed behind them, and the ſcales before; 


to prevent impoſition, the price of each commodity is _ 
regulated by the magiſtrate, and put in the front of 
each ſtall, and they are very exact in weighing their 


The cultivation about this country is ſuperior to any ; 


meat. k VP 


neat and the people decent; there are ſome remains 
a Mooriſh caſtle, in a 
town. ; | 


} 


| N 3 The 


\ 


now lying in ruins. The ftreets are narrow and irre. 


PS 


our accommodations were no better than at Gaucin, © 


of Oſſuna has a palace, but never: reſides in it. The 


thing I have ſeen yet in Spain, the habitations re. 


„ 


I conteſted” the matter with him. and made him pro- 4 
* the eſtabliſhed prices, which he is obliged to do 
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Tg mode of their getting in the harveſt is fn -I. The theatte ig but indifferent; und che aG or dne 

Pas: wes cutting dewn the corn, it is | brought in | very bad. We had two'bull-fights here, but'they were 

carts drayen. by oxen, 'yaked by the head to different very indifferent. The people are paſſionately fond of 
ots of ground : every proprietor brings his corn to this diverſion, and will uſe every means to ipare mo- 

| theſe places, where it is trod out by mares, fix or cight || ney in order to go to one. A gipſey woman fignalized-> | 
fied together, 4 man ng ond 4 circle the herſelf by attacking" one of che bulls,” but ſhe was 

ares, om this occafian- are ſhod with circular rough thrown by him, and was much bruiſed; at this eir - 

ſhoes ; this method breaks the ſtraw to pieces, but that ||cumſtance, - the whole amphitheatre rang with ap- 


| is no difadvantage, as the cattle are fed with it; the If plauſe. To reward her 'refotution; the marquis of 


5 2 — ever called out, Viva la Louiſa, and threw 
Wie travelled from Offuna to Ezija, which is five [| her a handful of hard dollars ”— ER 
leagues diſtance; the country is entirely flat, and at || The churches here are rich and gaudy; but are 

cis ſeaſon covered with immenſe quantities of wheat || without much taſte. The cathedral is magnificent, 

and barley: The city is fituated on the Xenel, over and it is imagined that the columns were originally 
Fhich there is a ſtone bridge : it is famous for having || taken from the temple of Janus, and other Roman 
ſmꝛa fineſt breed of horſes in Andaluſia: we got into [| buildings. Roman ſculpture is as viſible in their ca- 
ie great high, road uo Madrid, and purſued our jour- pitals, as Mooriſh is in their ſuperſtructure; they are 
ney to Carlatta, here we paſſed an agreeable evening of jaſper and various other fine marbles. IT here are 
after adelightful ride. The Carlotta is a colony of twenty canons in this eathedral, who have conſider - 
Jermans; which was eſtabliſhed about eight years ago. 


5 elt i 0. able revenues: the town is very famous for fine 
The town it fmall, but well defigned, and is ſeated in houſes. The king keeps ſtallions, and breeds for his 
the midſt of the colony; there is a church for the 


; uch! eon uie. The Barbary breed, Which is peculiar to 
einigrant, and 'a German Franciſcan friar for their this province, is ſtill preſerved by ſocieties formed: at 
He ee | 1 © +71 I Seville; Granada; Ronda, and Valencia. Every man . | 
of fortune has a riding-houſe; "where he amuſcs hmm 
ſelf for an hour or two every day- h 
Cordova has always been famous for its leacherꝭ and ; 
there is a conſiderable manufacture of ſilk carried on 
here: The imports here are conſiderable, and the 
people complain much of them. By going two or 
three leagues out of the town, bread is confiderably*- 
99 on and this is the chief aliment of the Spa- 
niards. enn 
We left Cordova on the third of July, and tra- 5 | 
velled two leagues through a flat and fertile country,; 8 
and arrived at an inn near an old bridge; after din= „ 
ner we reached the village of Carpio, which is ſituated 
on a riſing ground, and near it are ſeverab oikmitts.; 
In the evening, ſeveral youths from the village were 
aſſembled before the door of à ſmall houſe; amongſt 
them was a young woman, who touched the guitar 
and ſang agreeably. The evening was mild and fe= 
rene, and thus the company amuſed themſelves till 
eleven o'clock, when they broke up 
We leſt this place on the fourth, and travelled 


Ls Me left this place on the 27th, and went for a'few 
miles through a country little cultivated; we eroſſed a 
Fivulet called Guadalhorce, over which there is a ſtone 
bridge; we Had, from a height, a moſt beautiful proſpect 
ofthe city of Cordova, and, aſter five hours travelling, 
ut up at an inn in that city oppoſite ne the cathedral, 
—— ere-we wert dirtily lodged, but well ſupplied with 
proviſion 8. ine. 38 822 EN Vo 2423S 0 1 ; 
The city of Cordova is very antient, and fituated on 
i beautiful and extentive plain. On the north ſide of 
the town runs the Sierra Morena, which is à noted 
tin of mountains; that ſtretch themſel ves from tlie 
{4 above two Hundred miles inland! This place is 
celebrated in the Roman anmals; and when the Moors 
ruled, this land was à capital of great conſideration; ' 
The walls are pretty entire, partly Roman and partly 
Mooriſh, It is at preſent a confiderable eity, bat badly 
Built; the ftrecis are /narrow and irregular; and in many 
_ 'of them are to be ſcen Roman ruins- The houſes 
are chiefly ſtone, and built in the Mooriſh taſte; on 
each fide of 2 ſquare hurt yard. People of condition | | 
 Wibabit the Tower rooms in ſummer, and the upper{{through a hilly country (on the top of theſe-hills 
dnes in winter: in' the hot ſeaſon, they keep the tun grow corn and olives in abundance}, and arrived in the 
And air out of their apartments in day time, which Iſevening at Andujar, Which is fituated on a-rifing 
renders them cool and agrecable, though it has a very ground, about a quarter of a mile from the bridge- 
d dd effect, to makes viſit in a dark room, where you Here there is a manufacture of coarſe cloth. A 
muſt be ſome time before you can diſcover the perſon leaving Andujar early in the morning, we paſſed 
Jou viie. rough a country much the ſame as that we paſſed 
Some of the nobility who reſide here, have from the day before; — with corn and olives. We 


1 44 


— 


* 


apartments, but the furniture is by no means adequate; 
ve ſound elegant looking · glaſſes with filk hangings and 


families have all of them aſſemblies; I was at that of 


matted bottom chairs in their principal rooms. Theſe 


went through Baylin, which is but an indifferent 
town, and near it are ſome lead - mines. After this 


ſũe paſſed a poor uncultivated- country, for about a 


league, and entered upon the new ſettlements, which 
were eſtabliſhed about eight years: ago. | Emigrants 


— Condoſſa de Villa Nova, who had lately loſt a near from Alſace, French Flanders, == &e. were 
relation; the company appeared in mourning ;-every ||tranſported hither to populate, cultivate, and improve 
female, on raſhes 1. tho embly, after 2 her 4 | this inhoſpitable Sooke op but for want of previous 
ſpects to the miſtreſs of the houſe, went round the preparation, and proper knowledge of colonization, 
Whole citele, took ench lady by the hand, muttered || many of the firſt ſettlers periſhed a little after their ar- 
ſome compliments, and then ſat down; when all the rival, and many of the remainder have been ſinee de- 
company was aflembled, ſervants came in dreſſed alſo [|ſtroyed by the climate. However, there has been a 
in mourning, with gates of iced water and ſugared I ſeeond and third migration, beſides a number of Ca- 
 bifcuits; afterwards with chocolate, cakes, ſweermeats, {|talans, to carry on the project, who have been more 
and more iced water. Theſe are the chief entertain [| ſucceſsful,” eſpecially the latter, who are inured to the 
mens of che natives: they ſeldom ſup or dine together, climate, and remarkably diligent and laborious. f 
"except on a marriage," the birth of a firſt ſon, or ſome [| The town is handſomely diſpoſed; and is fituated 
other feſtive occaſion. The etiquette of theſe aſſem on a riſing ground; the road leading to it is planted 
blies are extremely tireſome, though they are polite || with trees ; there is a foot-path, and the ground with- 
enough, to make allowances for ſtrangers. | four it is laid out in gardens ; the ſtreets meet each 
The equipages of the nobles are very coſtly, gaudy, other at right angles, with the market: place in the 
and over-loaded with ornaments, but they make their [| middle of the town, and the chureh at the extremity 
appearance only on ftate days: they are drawn by {| of the principal ſtreet. They have built a handſome | 


- mules, + WJ | Fo a ; ; hexagon, which is to ſerve for a bull-baiting place. 

The Alatheday or a Walk with trees, is || The ſoil is not ſo favourable for cultivation as at Car- 
1 a8. & great effort of human ſkill; I did not think lotta, though the lands are much improved. There 
3 irable. — 133 * 


[is a ſilk manufacture here, and they are about to ef 
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bliſh à manufacture for coarſe cloth, with a view to the enſigns of lieutenants. The non- commiſſioned 
= -  eloathall the troops in the province. officers had the appearance of butchers and cheeſe. 
to = >. There is a change of the manner of threſhing in] mongers ; the horſes in general were very good; there ; 
| > _ this colony: inſtead of mares treading out the corn, || 1s no great ſpirit-of diſcipline among them, and they [27 
>. =. * there is a machine compoſed of three pieces of wood; {| are very much ruſticated. i oo 1 
I 3ÿ„ubined together by the ſide of each other, and made W left this place at four in the afternoon: of ke 
„ Fall of holes, in which are placed ſmall ſharp- pointed || tenth inſtant 4 we ſtopt and drank at the Venta Quen- 3 
ſtones; at one end à mule is put, and a perſon ſitting da, but 2 no means anſwers the deſeription of i 


on the machine, 90 preſs it on the grain drives the [1 We purſued our journey through a country not very 


mule in a circle: this, as in the other manner; breaks much improved, and arrived at Villa Haſta, Which ß ju 
PPP c 18's moralvony ie nonh fide of | | . 
Flatly in the morting of dhe eiguth of July, we ſet [| the town, which renders it unhealthy in ſummer 
out from the Cardina; and paſſed a moſt mountain- Little and indifferent cultivation till we paſled the I. 


ous and uncultivated country. On the ſummit of one Puerto; aſterwards we ſaw a. great deal of harley and ll 

| 68 — 7 pu ſaw a Paule ſhed; in which were ſome olives. Every perſon we met . RR || 
' placed two images of faints,/ with 4 7 ag We purſued our oy , After dining at Camuna, 0 
3 informed us, that the ärchbiſhop of Ioledo granted which is a poor village, and paſſed through a n 
5 eighty, and the biſhog of Valencia forty days indul- Iabundamt in barley. The horizon very flat. ; # 
genes to thoſe who faid a prayer before each of them. || + Temblequer is a large town, .fituated in 4 hollow | 

We. obſerved two good Chriſtians taking the advan= {| way.” Here is a kind of manufacture of ſill and thread - 

+ - tage of their diſpenfing power. per eee ſtockings. which are very indifferent and very der; 
. of the prelsteßs and the boundaries of the provinces] here we ſlept, and purſued our ee 3 e 
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were aſcertaingd, We purfued dur journey trough through a: very flat country, which brought 1 6 5 
e mountains, which having paſſed, and deſcending || hollow way ; along this we travelled; it is chief? 
. into the plains, Jaw; ſome olive trees, a little cultiva- | chalky land. Wie came to. La Guardia, which is 2 ö 
tion, and a great number of ſheep-folds. village curiouſly fituated ; it was originally a fort uvn 
\ -We-artived: at Et Viſo, where we ſaw an old man || the point of a conical rock, to the entrance of 
ſeated at thedoorof the inn; dreſſed in a dark clouret || this pass.... 0 1, 
_ cloth-waiſtceoat:and breeches; the breeches tied at the After rds e ſound the country more irregular; 
© knees; and fienging over thetic to the calf of the leg, we deſcended into a hollow way, and rode in it will 
black ſtockings and cap, With a cloak of the ſame co - we came to Aranjuez. From ** na to Aravjuez n 
loured cloth f bis waiſteoat ;- be bad à thin face, ſal-ſa royal röad, very fine and well made: ſtones ar 
low complexion; Jong black hair, and a griſly beard, [| crefted at every half leagune. 
of three weeks prowth zt leaſt; his deportment was] At this town, the court refides from à little after 
grave and folemn, and his countenance penſive and || Eafter till the latter end of June, and is an entire flat, 
evere; though he was the landlord of the inn, he I the palace is of brick, with ſome ſtone pilaſters of this 
paid little attention to us; and it was with ſome I Tuſean order. There are many handſome looking - 
_ trouble we got him - to enter into converſation. At | glaſſes in-the palace, a few good portraits, and ms 
\ length, we und him converfanit-in the village, which : marble ſlabs. The floor is paved with coarſe. tiles, 
ſcemed entirely. to bound his knowledge. Moſt of the and covered over with matting: the wood - work of te 
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' town's-people were clothed-in the ſame manner, with || doors, windows, &c. is very clumſily executed. Thers , - 
dark. coloured: cloth; which is made of the undied I is. a toom in it decorated with porcelain, of the king? 
' wookof black ſheep; each family making a ſufficient I fabric at Madrid: it is quite overloaded with ornqa , 3 
quantity for its own uſe. The women wore jackets |{ ments, and entirely in che Spaniſh taſte. The chanrnr 
and apfons of the. like Ruff, with a kind of linſey {| nel of the Tagus is turned round the gardens, and 5 
wolſey petticost, red ſtockings, beads, and many two caſcades are made. As true taſte in gardenig 
trinkets about their necks, with their black hair tied | has not reached this part of the world, the only things 
pchind, the {marter girls wearing filver combs. for which theſe are admurable, are the coolneſs of the e: 
The magiſtrate of the town ſent us word, that, if || running river, and the ſhade which the elms afford. 
we would de bim the fayour, he would ſhew us the The people here are very ſubject to the ague, and. | - 
marquis's palace: We embraced his offer, and went to it is altogether an unhealthy place, The town is well! 
large ſquare edifice, and has been very handſome, but garrets, and are all pointed on the outſide. After we 
is now going to ruins; it was originally decorated by] Jeſt Aranjuez, we paſſed over the Tagus, and entered  _ 
Italian artiſts, and, in the inſide, is much in the ſame on the great royal road: there are ſeveral villages on 
taſte of the palaces at Genoa. . l lſeach fide of it. We arrived, at eight o'clock, at Ma-. 
Numerous flocks of fine wooled ſheep come to this f dri de. e 
village to feed there are large tracts of land round the] The capital of Spain is ſituated on ſeveral lite 
town, whichare let for paſture. Here they paſs their hills, at the fort of which runs the Manganate s 
winter, and ſet out again on their ſummet migration which is an inconſiderable rivulet, and is now almo f 
the beginning af May. The houſes of this village are dry. The town is ſurrounded with a kind ef mud. 
low and. poorly built: they are chiefly. of clay, tiled, I wall, with gates of different avenues: the ſtreets ae 
and are in general very clean. There grows a good | ſpacious and handſome. The police is very well re. 
From EI Viſo, de paſſed through a fruitful-corp I diſtricts, There is a chief magiſtrate over each dif - 
country, und arrived at Val de Penas. In this tou trict, who decides and puniſhes ſmaller crimes. The 
ere is the beſt bread that can be eaten, and the. wine [| new palace is magnificent, though rather too heavy. 
is remarkabiy god. The people and 9 The approach to it is very indifferent, as it is not ſeen 
much the fame a8 it the lat ton we halted, and there till cloſe upon it: the entrance and ſtair · caſe are hand- 
is a manufagture of Woolen cloth eſtabliſhed here. ſome ; the great ſaloon of ſtate is. very ſumptuous: 
TI he, ak I wp, together with the great the cieling is painted in freſco, with large figures as 
heat of the Weather, aud che poverty of the inhabi- [| big as life; the walls are hung with crimſon. velvet, 
tants, concur d give them a moſt ghaſtiy appearance. || elegantly embroidered with gold, and adorned with 
We purſued ouf jgurney through a country ſo-flat, || moſt elegant looking-glaſſes. There is a good colleo- 
that we had the 2 us, the ſame as at ſea tion of paintings, and many other particulars, well : 
in a profound cam [worth the attention of the curious. The chapel is a2 
At Manzanares were quartered three companies of || complete and elegant piece of workmanſhi . 
the brigade of Carabineers. This brigade is compoſed There are ſome good paintings in the Retiro, which 
ol twelve troops, of fifty men each: the captains have || is at the weſt end of the town: it is but an indifferent 
the rank of colonel, the lieutenants of captains, and [| palace: the gardens are ſpacious, a great part of 9 . 
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TRAVELS THROUGH SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


| with ſed; and k entirely for the King's ſport. 
3 a fine 3 ſtatue of Philip IV. and a large 


called the Caſa del Campo, is but a hovel for a prince; 
In the king's armoury are many antient weapons of 
war, and ſuits of armour, which are kept in good order. 
His library is good, and every perſon has free acceſs to 
it, under certain reſtrictions. ©  - | 

There are few houſes in Madrid that have a ſplen- 
ratice, notwithſtanding the large fortunes of 
the houſes in general are brick, thoſe of 


did ap 
the nobleſſe 
the nobility 


the royal bull feaſts are held. The middling people 
live on ſeparate floors, as they do at Edinburgh, which 
makes the common entry very difagreeable. I he por- 
tals are the receptacles for every kind of filth ; and the 
Spaniard performs the offices of nature behind them. 
The veſtiges of jealouſy are very difagreeable in this 
| proof of it. The cuſtom-houſe 'and poſt-office are 
new and handſome buildings: the charches are tawdry 
and overloaded with ornaments. The capuchins, 
though a beggarly race, are building a moſt enormous 
church, that has, and will, coſt an immenſe ſum of 
money. The clergy by ſap and cunning, and the 
ince by ſtorm and violence together, ravage and 
lunder the whole commonalty. There are two 
churches in this town, that are aſylums for rogues and 
murderers; this was a point the clergy carried, when 
the ſame privileges were taken from every other church. 
+ The power of the clergy has been very conſider- 
ably reduced of late years. The edict to prevent the 
admiſſion of noviciates into the different convents, 
without ſpecial licence, has, and will confiderably re- 
duce the monaſtic orders. It is compute@there are now 
in this kingdom fifty-four thouſand friars, thirty-four 
thouſand nuns, and twenty thouſand ſecular clergy. 
The environs of Madrid are not very agreeable ; there 
are no villas or country houſes ; no place of recrea- 
tion around it. A public walk at the eaſt end of the 
town, is the chief ſummer evenings amuſement. 
All the royal family dine publicly in ſeparate rooms 
at court, and it is the etiquette to viſit each apartment 
while they are at dinner; which is a moſt tireſome 
employment for thoſe who are obliged to be there, and 
it would be thought particular if the foreign ambaſſa- 
dor did not conftantly attend. * ©, | 
Since the acceſſion of Philip V. the privileges of the 
grandees have been very much abridged: There are 
many who are poſſeſſed of very conſiderable fortunes. 
The late duke of Medina Cceli had, on the death of 
his father, an income of eighty- four thouſand pounds 
ſterling a year, with fix millions of hard dollars in 
ready money. All the great families have pages, who 
are gentlemen, for whom they provide either in the 
army or navy. The cuſtom of keeping buffoons ſtill 
prevails here; the duke of Alba has one covered with 
ribbons of various orders; he attends his maſter in the 
morning, and the inftant he wakes, is obliged to re- 
late ſome facetious ſtory to bring his grace into good 
humour. The duke requires ſo much wit from him, 
that he 1s eternally on the ſcamper in the ſearch of it. 
If once a ſervant is admitted into any of theſe great 
families, it is certain magnificence for him during his 
life, unleſs he is guilty of ſome enormous crime ; and 
even his deſcendants are taken care of. Women here 
are a very conſiderable expence ; the conjugal bed is 
not held very ſacred by men of faſhion; and ſince the 
Bourbon family have been ſeated on the throne, jea- 
louſy has [loſt its ſting. The ladies are not behind 
hand with their huſbands.; every dame has one cor- 
_ tejo at leaſt, and often more; the cadets of the guard 
are employed in this agreeable office. | | 
The nobility are very expenſive. in their carriages, 
Which are loaded with a profuſion of ornainents. 
None but the lower. ſort of people wear cloaks, they 
in general have adopted the French taſte in their 
dreſs. The civil and criminal juriſdiction extends it- 


ce of water; the palace acroſs the Manzanares, 


are plaſtered or painted; ſome of the houſes | 
are very lofty, particularly in the great ſquare where 


city; the iron grates to the windows are an eminent | 


eee 


——_—_ 
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the royal council of. Caſlile but the diſtribution of 


juſtice here is very venal and dilatory. Many of the 
principal departments, and firſt employments of ſtate, 
are filled with foreigners, French, eee and Iriſh, 
whom the Spaniards deteſt, as they have no other ob- 
ject in view than to pamper the follies, vices, and ex: 
travagance of the prince. The town ſwarms with 
French and Italian manufacturers and ſhop-keepers, _ 
Here is a manufaRory of tapeſtry, that was eſtabhiſhed 
by Ferdinand VI. and alſo a porcelain manufaRtory, 
but no one is admitted to ſee it. 5 
Superſtition and bigotry prevail here in a great de- 
gree; not a woman gets into a coach, nor a poſtillion 
on his horſe, without croſſing themſelves. The tops of 
taverns, bills and ſign poſts, as well as the direction 
of letters, ate marked with croſſes. The prince of 


Aſturia's ſon was very ill and given over by the phy- 


ſicians; the bones of a faint were ſent for from Alcola; 
but the ſaint was not in the humour to perform the 
miracle, and the infant died. | 
The hoſpitals are in general very clear, and well at- 
tended ; during our ſtay, there were two bull feaſts : 
the amphitheatre contains about ten thouſand people ; 
the rage for this amuſement is very great, the firſt at- 
tack of the bull is fine, and the Hanes of the man 
on horſeback gives moſt manly ideas; but the con- 
clufion or butchering part is very diſagreeable and un- 
pleaſant. : xc Th | 
Refined comedy has no place upon the theatres here, 
neither is the tragic muſe ſupported by the pertormers ; 
diſtreſs and joy in long and tedious ſpeeches are alike 
repeated with a compoſed countenance.  Buffoo 
has its full force, it is equally mixed with the ſerious 
and comic. The farces that are repreſented. between 
the acts of the principal piece, are ſometimes humour - 
ous, though often low. - 5 | 
The court reſides from the middle of January, till 
a little before the holy week, at the Pardo; then at 
Madrid till after eaſter, aſſiſting at the religious cere- 
monies of the holy week; at Aranjuez till the middle 
of June, again at Madrid for three weeks or a month; 
at San Ildelphonſo till October, at the  Elcarial till 
December; once more at Madrid till January, and fo 
on annually. On the twenty - ſixth they ſet out for 
San Ildelphonſo; the troops were under arms, lining 
the road from the palace as far as they could reach; 
excluſive of the horſe and foqt guards, there were 
three regiments of infantry and one of cavalry. The 
coaches were attended by the guardia de corps, and 
drove as hard as they could go. 4 * 


There are about two hundred 

habitants in thjs town ; there is a weekly gazette pub- 
liſhed, in which the news of other countries are pretty 
exactly related; but they are very ſilent about their 
own, except it is the church and army promotions, or 
the movement of the court. | 1 
Me left Madrid on the thirtieth of July, at five in 
the morning; the royal road is planted with high trees 
for about two leagues. Eſcorial is not quite ſeven 
leagues from Madrid; great part of the country through 
which we paſſed is incloſed for the king's ſport; the 
reſt is indifferently cultivated, and but thinly- in- 
habitee. Fe $877 4 | 

On the mountains called Guadarrama, is fituated 
the convent of Eſcorial, which being very rocky and 
uncultivated, renders its fight more wild than agree- 
able. We paſſed the poor little village of Eſcorial, and 


| 


then aſcended the hill of the convent ; when we came 


near it, we were ſurpriſed to find it ſuch a ſtupendous 
work: it was founded by Philip II. from a religious 
motive, on his victory at the battle of Quintin, to 
which ſaint it is dedicated. The proſpect from it is 
very extenſive, though not pleaſant; there is very little 
wood or water in view, and no object to bound it 
agreeably. The church and cloiſter are the moſt mag- 
nificent, the royal apartments are nothing extraordi- 
nary, the floors of them are covered with tapeſtry of 
the Madrid manufacture. In the convent are ſome of 
the fineſt paintings in Europe, it is alſo rich in treaſure. 
The pantheon is a moſt beautiful work, it is compoſed 
| IIA ; of 
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_ of Jaſper and other fine marble, adorned with gilt Like moſt other Spaniſn towns, this has 2 gloomy 15 
braſs, &c. Around it, in receſſes are placed ſepulchral || appearance; narrow and irregular ſtreets, with very 
urns, in ſome of which, the bodies of the deceaſed antique houſes. The college that did belong to the 
kings and queens of Spain are depoſited. i Jeſuits is a very extenſive building; it is fo large, that 
| y incipal library is a very fine room, in which || fix thouſand French were ladged in it on their march 
is a numerous collection of books; the ceiling and walls [| to Portugal, laſt war. The cathedral is old and mag. 
are painted in freſco. Lo ſee the works of magniticence }| nificent; there are twenty-ſix canons belonging to it, 
ariſe, the liberal donations of a free, induſtrious and who are well provided for: the chapel in the college 
_ flouriſhing people, affe& the generous breaſt; but when || is neat and elegant. In the conveat of Eſpiritu Santo 
te extenſive power of tyranny racks a whole nation ¶ are only nuns of family: none are admitted who can. 
to — the folly or vanity of one man alone, ſuch {| not prove their nobility. Two ſquadrons of the re- 
ſpoils 3 have a very different effect. lleiment of Banba are quartered here. . 
Aſter leaving the Eſcorial in the evening, we patſed || After we left Salamanca, ve travelled through a flat 
the mountains and came to Lacrezada, which is a very [| country, which is very fruitful ; we paſſed a convent, 
poor village; after that we arrived at Navas del Mar- }| which is fituated in a beautiful vale, Zamora is a 
_ hues, an indifferent village, where there is an old |] very antient city: it was called Sentica by the Ro- 
caſtle lying in ruins. They carry on here an incon- {| mans; its ſituation on the Druro, being placed ona 
fiderable woollen cloth manufaQtory ; the next morn- || height above the river, renders it ſtrong. The old 
ing we left this place, and in about fix hours arrived walls are kept complete: the tawn is gloomy, and the 
at Avila. This is a very antient city, and formerly had {| ſtreets are narrow and confined. It is now a place of 
many privileges ; it is fituated on a riſing ground, is arms, and is a frontier to Portugal. . 5 
incloſed by an antient wall with towers, and forms an Driego del Camino was the firſt place we arrived at 
oblong _ The ſtreets are narrow and the houſes || after we left Zamora. Nothing particular atttacted 
are indifferent; there are many old palaces going to || our notice, and we paſſed on to. Aſtorga, which is 
ruins; there is only one nobleman refident here at pre- || fituated on a riſing ground, and was originally a place 
ſent, the teſt are all gone to the court; the cathedral is || of much ſtrength : it is now incloſed by its antient 
very old, and contains many monuments. | walls, which take up about a mile and a half. The 
The military academy here is in its infancy : they || diale@ of the common people is ſo corrupt, that it ig 
ſcrupulouſſy examined my paſſport, and affected to be nor tap 19g to underſtand them. 
very myſterious. The 3 in this kingdom, from 'e leſt Aſtorga on the fixteenth of Auguſt, in 
a long peace, are very irlexperienced, there is a native company with a muletcer, who was going into Gali- 
indolence, which nothing can overcome. The pro- || cia with tobacco. The ſeveral villages we paſſed had 
greſs of knowledge in this country muſt be very ſlow ; [| a very poor and dirty appearance: the houſes were of 
there are many reſtrictions laid upon it, which muſt || ſtone, and thatched. pe le here threſh out 
retard its courſe. | In the land of liberty, the way to || their corn with a flail, as in England. We went on 
ſcience is ſmooth and unreſtrained, here it is rugged [| thraugh a miſerable country, and arrived at Arezo, 
and confined ; a man with the abilities of Cæſar, durſt || which is a poor village. Ihe next day we came to 
not openly avow them, they would only retard his ad- Pon Ferrada. This place has been of conſiderable 
vancement. © oh ſtrength, and is fituated on the confluence of two ri- 
After we left Avila, we went h a very ſtony || vers: here are the remains of a large caſtle. We lef 
_ ccuntry, and very poorly cultivated. The people in || Pon Ferrada on the twentieth, and travelled through a 
general have an indigent appearance, and are prodi- || plain covered with pebble ſtones, which extended for 
gioufly ſun burnt : we ſlept at Penaranda, and travelled || abave a league: ſaw a good deal of corn, and a wood 
he next day through a very fruitful country, and went || of oak, and arrived at Villa Franca, which is fituated 
through a wood of cork trees, about half a league in in a little vale, with ſome high mountains on the 
length, we journeyed by the fide of the river Tormes, || Gallicia fide, at the fort of which runs the river Val- 
and ſoon arrived at Salamanca, which is a large city in| carſe. Here is an old caitle belonging to the marquis 
te kingdom of Leon, ſituated on the Tormes, over [of Villa Franca, and commands the paſs into Ga- 
which there is a ſtone bridge; this river empties itſelf I licia. There is ſome wine made here. The fair ſex - 
into the Duero, on the frontiers of Portugal. This II here arg fair and handſome. _ 7 . 
town is famous for its univerſity, which was formed by | . There are no made roads in this country, except at 
Don Alonzo in the year 1 it is the firſt in the || the Cardina, and a few leagues about Madrid. Left 
kingdom, but has not a very flouriſhing aſpe& ; moſt [| the Camino Rial, and came into an abominable road, 
of the colleges appear as if they had been lately waſted || but very pleaſant, at the banks of a moſt refreſhing 
by aravaging army. ſtream, the mountains rifing on each fide of us. We 
Among the monaſtic orders, there are ſchools where || paſſed a t many villages, where the houſes are 
the extent of education is bounded by the knowledge || built ſubſtantially, and ſtrongly thatched. Paſſed the 
of writing and reading only, and to ſay maſs, though || Herrerias, the Puerto, and village of Cebrero, on the 
not to underſtand Latin. The pupils only ſtudy the || ſummit of the mountain, where it was very bleak and 
lives of the ſaints; and ſuch nonſenſe. This ignorant [| cold. { 8 | FTW 
and illiterate ſet become the paſtors of mankind, and || Fonfria is a poor and bleak village# Lugo is a large 
are appointed to ſhew the way to heaven ! The nobi- || and antient city, ſituated on a rifing ground, ſur- 
lityeducate their ſons at home, under the tuition of ſome || rounded with a river and hollow way. he walls are 
antic or artful prieſt. The women have no educa- || two miles round, and are in many places entire: the 
tion but what they receive from their parents. The || town is much depopulated. The cathedral is an old 
courfe of e Anas. we in this univerſity is that of Gothic building, and the ornaments very ill choſen. 
Gaudin, a French Dominican friar ; they have three | Arrived at Rotanzos on the market-day, where 
ſſors of it; they have likewiſe a chair of moral | many people were aſſembled from the country. Ihe 
philoſophy, and are now eſtabliſhing one of experi- {| women here have much better countenances than in 
mental. b 5 | 1] the other parts of the kingdom; freſh complexions, 
| In divinity, they ſtudy Melchor Cane's ſum of con- with fine eyes and hair, Here is an excellent 
troverſy ; the firſt year and the four following years, || market. We purſued our journey after dinner, and 
they ſtudy St. Thomas's courſe of divinity ; for this entered on a royal road lately made: we arrived at 
purpoſe there are by + apeqnr to give lectures morn- - Corunna in four hours and a half. YL 
ing and evening. There is a proſeſſor to rage the [| This place is a ſea · port, and is ſituated on the welt- 
| ſcripture, and another of moral divinity. There are || ern ocean, and is what we improperly call the Groine. 
ſeveral profeſſors of the common law, and many emi- It is divided into the old and new town : the former is 
nent ones of the civil law. There are alſo profeflors || the citadel, and the latter the trading part. Here is 
of medicine, Greek, Hebrew, Latin, rhetoric, algebra, held the tribunal of juſtice for this province, with an 
and muſic; mathematical ſcience is but ata low ſlate. || appeal to the council of Caſtile. There are a great 
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ag $80 dase ie as, tha 
this province contains two millions. of inhabitants. 
| which is 2 proportion very unequal tothe reſt. of the 

kingdom: A packet bot fails from hence every 
month to the Tlavannah; and another, every two 
months, for Buenos Ayres. The importation of ſu- 


ar from the Havannah, fince the peace, his' been en- 


or ally. The trade from England to theſe! 
| TT leather, coarſe cloth, Kc. is much 
Buindled. The Newfoundland trade 1s fill conſi- 
derable. The Americans import here Indian corn, 
rice, &c. for which they receive ſpecie in return. Fort 
St. Anthony, a little ifland in the bay, is a ſtate pri- 


ſon for ſuperior, criminals. The light-houſe is an- 
; e 818 Wende, and is ſaid to have been built by 
the Romans. eee 


On thethirty-firſt, embarked for Ferrol in a paſſuge- 


boat, having left the horſes behind. There were in 
| hrs a prieſt, a doctor, a cadet, a ſoldier, a drum - 
and two females. The prieſt and the 
doctor ſecured the beſt places in the bark. We be⸗ 


came free and jocoſe; the wind was contrary, and 


| 


land. It was eſteemed a dangerous paſſage, and the | 


there was a t ſwell in the ſea. We were all fick, 

; W the . — and the drummer. In the bay of 
Betanzos, which we were to paſs, there ſtands à rock 
about a mile from the ſhore, that we could not wea- 
ther; the boatmien reſolved to go between it and the 


company exclaimed againſt the meaſure ; the prieſt 
intreated them to return, but ſued in vain; took out 
his breviary, and began to mutter the ſervice of the 


day with the utmoſt energy and expedition. The 
women applied to their rolaries, and faid their aves| 


and pater noſters with all diligence. ' The cadet, though 
he tid 5 r appearance of affluence, offered 
to pay the whole freight if they would go back : find- 
ing his generoſity did not avail, he threatened to throw 
the patient over- board; the doctor interfered, and en- 
deavoured to moderate the paſſion of the hero, but 
ſieemed inclinable to return. The Maxo had been ſo 
fick, that it ſeemed immaterial to him whether he 
lived or died. The military ſlept in the bottom of 
the boat. The man at the helm often appealed to me, 
aſſuring me there was no danger, as he knew the 
channel, and had often paſſed it: he was determined 


at all events to purſue the voyage. Juſt as we came | 


abreaſt the rock, which had a very unpleaſant appear- 

._ ance, owing to the waves daſhing againſt it, the wind 
ceaſed, and laid us at the mercy of the ſwell, which 
rolled in directly upon it. The whole company were 
in a conſternation. The women prayed and cried al- 
ternately: the prieſt ſhut his eyes, but ſtill kept his 
lips going: the boatmen threſhed the ſides of che hark 
with ropes, calling upon St. Anthony to ſend them 
wind; who not heeding their requeſts, tlie reverend 
father propoſed that every body in the boat ſhould go 
to prayers: our petitions did not avail; we were toſſed 
and tumbled about, to the horror of us all: at length, 
an arch boy taking advantage of our diſtreſs, came 
around with his greaſy cap, and collected money for 
_ the ſouls in purgatory: every one beſtowed liberally, 
except the prieſt and cadet; the former keeping his 
eyes ſhut, cloſed his ears alſo; the latter pretended 
Mill to be in a paſſion, and gave the Aa © pare a box 
on the ear. Immediately after the collection, a breeze 
ſprung up, which was imputed to our offerings and 
ſupplications. We returned thanks in form; the 
whole company aſſumed a different countenance; the 
prieſt, who was the moſt alarmed, was ſeverely ral- 
lied: he bore the ſneers with a very good grace, re- 
cruited his ſpirits with ſome wine and cold ham, and 
then went quietly to ſleep. We arrived at Ferrol at 


ten o'clock at night. | | | 
arſenal in the kingdom, 


Ferrol is the fineſt marine Kir 
The ſite of this port renders it extremely ſtrong, 


238, to approach it by ſea, it is 22 to paſs a river, 
no where above five hundred yards broad, defended 


by ſeveral ſmall forts, and where a boom may be 
cg occaſionally. On the land fide it may eaſily be 
ſecured againſt any hoſtile attempts. 
ee 1; Ns; Es 
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the weakneſs and folly of their fellow creatures. 
cathedral is nothing extraordinary. The cloyſter, in 
the convent of St. Martin, is a neat and elegant piece 


D FORTUGAE gf 


The biſon is a mignificent work! great forns' of 


money have been expended upon it. The marine 
barrack here is a moſt handſome and commodious 


building. The marine eſtabliſhment of this kingdom 
is about eight thouſand men. PULSE n 


Ferrol was only a fmall dirty fiſhing” town "before 


the year 17 52, and the alteration has taken place ſince 
that period: it is ſaid to contain near thirty thouſand 


ſouls. We returned to the Corunna on the fixth, and 
on the eighth leſt Corunna, and travelled on à new 
made road to Carral, through Seguero, and arrived at 
St. Jago, which place has been rendered famous fot 
the pretended diſcovety of St. James tlie apoſtle. The 
town is ſituated among uncultivated hills, is large, 


and ſwarms with prieſts, who enjoy great ' incomes: 


They live in luxury and diffipation, - preyihg upon 


of architecture. At this place is an univerſity,” but 
there are but few ſtudents, and it is not in great re- 
9 ee e e ee 
We left St. Jago on the elevetith of September, and 
went through Caldes, which is a poor town, and ar- 


1 


rived at Pontevedra; the town is large, arid was taken 


by the Engliſh in 1719. We ' afterwards travelled 
through à mountainous country, and came to Ridon- 
della, in the bafon of which Sir George Rooke, with 
the confederate fleet, deſtroyed the galleons in 1702. 
It is a moſt noble harbour. We went forward to Vi- 


ge. 'From Sti Jago to this place, the roads were 


crouded with little ſaints and altars. 

Vigo is à large-fiſhing-town; it is a moſt excellent 
port, and well defended at the entrance. We left this 
place on the fifteenth, and arrived at Tuy, which is a 


fortreſs, and is ſeated on à riſing ground, menacing 


Valenca in Portugal on the oppoſite fide of the river; 
which is alſo fituated on an eminence. We croſſed 
the river Minho, and put up at Valenca. This is 
the moſt northern frontier of P , and is beau- 
tifally firuated on the banks of the river. The proſ- 
pects from it are very fine; all without is pleaſant, but 
within it is wretched indeed. The dreſs of the peo- 
ple here was much changed; the women wore” hand- 
kerchiefs about their heads, and a ſhort blue cloak: 
the men brown cloaks, and ſmart cocked hats. 
Puente de Lima is a good town, and originally de- 
fended the paſſage of the river. Here is a convent of 
San Benito, delightfully placed on a height that over- 
looks the river, and is very conſpicubus from the 
town. The road from hence to Braga is through a 


moſt populous, pleaſant, and incloſed country: it is a 


Metropolitan fee. The city is pleaſantly fituated 'on 
a height, above the river Bebado: it is large and well 
built; the ftreets are ſpacious, clean, and well paved, 
and there are many | 
beaver hats is here carried on, and they ſeem very 
buſy. There are ſome ſhewy churches and large 
houfes ; but they are loaded with ſo many ornaments, 
that they have a moſt Gothic appearance. We left 
Braga on the twentieth, and arrived at Oporto, after 


travelling through a moſt fertile country. 


Oporto is agreeably fituated, and was originally a 


place of conſiderable ſtrength :- the antient fortifica- 


tions {till environ a great part of the town. Many of 


the ſtreets are wide, handſome, arid clean. The quay, 
to which ſhips of burthen come cloſe, is ſpacious and 
pleaſant; the depth of the river, with the rapid tor- 
rents that occaſionally pour down, and ſwell it conſi- 
derably, prevent a bridge from being built acroſs it at 


this place. The ſhops are filled with baizes and coarſe | 


cloths, and every perſon is clad with ſome of the ma- 
nufactures of Great Britain. The wine monopoly 
affe&s the country exceedingly. A man poſſeſſed of 
a vineyard, in the wine country, is obliged, if re- 


quired, to ſel its produce to the company, and re- 
purchaſe it from the monopolizers at an advanced 8 


rice. 
£ The 


The people of this kingdom have adopted many of 
the Engliſh cuſtoms and manners. I he 


ſedans are 
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Le merchants have their wine-vaults, which are very ſpa- 


of orange and lemon- trees. This monaſtery is richl 
endowed, There is a muſeum and obſervatory build- 


| building. Near the church are ſome works in the 
Mooriſh taſte, We left Patalha, and came to Alco- | 


| in his way to the fiege of Santarem, he made a vow 


_ derives its name from ſtanding between the two rivers 


ing, in the Gothie taſte, The church is rich in cha- 


[3 N ; N : 8 a 


ff 


drawn. by - mules. An hoſpital is here begun on a 
moſt magnificent and extenſive plan: the work is fs 
great, that it can never be completed here, for the 
wealth of the place is not equal to it. There are ſome 
[yo churches, but none of them are conſpicuous 


| the heauty of the architecture. The ſupreme 
court of judicature for the northern provinces is held 


here, with an appeal to the ſuperior court at Liſbon. 
It is ſaid there are thirty - ſix thouſand inhabitants in 
this city, and the whole appear buſily employed. 

We crofled the river to the Villa Nova, where the 


cious. We went to Sardapn, Mehallada, and arrived 
at Coymbra, which is pleaſantly fituated on the fide 
of a hill, near the river Mondego, over which there is 
a ſtone bridge; the proſpects from the town, both up 
and down the river, are extenſive and beautiful. The 
convent of Santa Clara, where the unfortunate Agnes 
de Caſtro was murdered and interred, is an extenſive 


building, ſeated on the oppoſite fide of the river, This 


was a ſtrong fortification. when poſſeſſed by the Moors. 
At Coymbra is the moſt famous univerſity in the 
kingdom. Charities are eſtabliſhed here for the differ- 
ent ſciences, but the ſalaries of the profeſſors are ſmall, 
Thomas Aquinas, and. the ſchool divinity, are here 


lately arrived from England. 


e power of the clergy is here very eminent ; I Th 


there are no-leſs than ſeven convents of Franciſcans 
in this town, and above twenty, - of one fort or an- 
other, who poſſeſs the country all around. The 
gardens-of the monaſtery of Santa Cruz are very ex- 
tenſive, cool, and pleaſant, and contain a — 55 
J 


ing here; which works are going on with great ſpirit, 


mous for horn work, and little wooden tooth-picks. 
From Coymbra we travelled to Pombal, on a fine 

ſtone cauſeway. This place gives title to the marquis 

of Pombal, and there is an old caſtle ſituated on an 
eight. There is a conſiderable hat manufacture car- 


ied on here, under the direction of a Frenchman. | 


We travelled through Marinha, and arrived at Ba- 
talha. At this place, there is a very handſome church 
belonging to the convent of Dominicans, in the Go- 
chic ſtile. The chapter-houſe is à very 


When Alphonſo Henriquez paſſed this place, 
that, if ſucceſsful, he would eſtabliſh a monaſtery'of 


monks on the ſpot : accordingly, having taken it by | 


a ſcalade, he founded with the ſpoils this convent, 
about the twelfth century, and richly endowed it. Ir 


Alcoa and Raca: it is a moſt extenſive pile of byild- 


lices, plate, &c. The convent is inhabited by one 
hundred and thirty friars, of the order of St. Ra- 
mond; their income is twenty thouſand a year, and 
they live moſt ſumptuouſly Here is a cambric ma- 
nufaRory, eſtabli under the direction of ſome 
Scotch and Iriſhmen. Here is an old Moorith tower, 
but of no great conſequence. 

Caldes is famous for its ſalubrious waters, which 
are hot, and are of a ſulphureous quality. From 


thence, we paſſed through a pleaſant country to Cli- 


dos; which is fituated on an eminence, and is ſur- 


rounded by an antient fortification. We 2 2 
confiderable aquaduct, that extends itſelf to the town | 
from a neighbouring hill. We then went through a | 


mountainous, and rather an uncultivated country, to 
Torres, which is a village ſeated on'the fide of a hill, 
and from hence to Mafra. At this place is ag ama- 
zing ſtructure, a palace, and convent, founded by the 
late king. It is a moſt ſtupendous work; it is ve 

much decorated, and is very rich in marble ; the yel- 
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In. abe palace are prodigious faits of apartment" Un 
library is very ſpacious and handſome. © 
On the tenth, we went from Maſſa to Cintra, wherg 


there is à fmall royal palace, ſituated near the nort! 
fide of à hill, near that Re ry which the Cagi 
ſailors call the rock of ON Here was originally a 
caſtle of the Moors, taken from them by the Chrif. - 


dans. This place, from its ſituation, draws a numbe: 


of the inhabitants from the ſuffocating heat of Liſbo 
to enjoy the cool and refreſhing En ar. ; Tit mn 


| bitants of Liſbon fing of the delights of intra, a if 
[it were a terreſtrial paradiſe. After we left this place, 


we arrived at Liſbon in fix hours. Mens 
Liſbon is ſituated on ſeveral hills; the devaſtation 
of the earthquake in 1755 is ſtill diſcernible. A hand- 
ſome city is now rifing out of the ruins of one ver 
much deformed. The court here is not elegant; the 
king and royal family live in a barrack, where there is 
not mych taſte nor magnificenee.. As few of the firſt 
rank are wealthy, there cannot be any private buildings 
of conſequence. The arſenal is large and handſome: 
the aqueduct of ntara is a noble work, and "—_ 


1 compoſed of two different Kinds of arches, Upon the 
ere || ruins. of the old town which the earthquake demo- 
exploded. | They have an excellent collection of in- 7 | 
ſtruments for experimental philoſophy, which are | 


liſhed, à new and beautiful city is now rifing, and 
great attention is paid to uniformity ; the ſtreets are 
not l the old town is remarkably dirty. 


d corn markets are worth notice; in the 


5 


0 
latter, to prevent impoſition, the price of every kin 
of Faun is regulated, and fixed up at each and? The 
harbour is à good one, but is not ſheltered from 
the eaſterly winds, though they ſeldom prevail very 
ſtrongly; it is by no means well defended from the 
hoſtile attempts of a naval force. | | 

The . of the Moors, which are now in 


ruins, exhibit 2 proof of the military know ce 
and are planned with excellent taſte. The town is fa- [| tha N 1 ledge of 


that people. In the church of St. Rocco is a chapel, 


| very rich in marble, jaſper, verd antique, and Zgyptian 


ranate, &c. In it are three pictures brought from 
ome, of the Annunciation,. the Baptiſm of Chriſt, 
and the Pentecoſt. This city is divided into a certain 
number of diſtricts, each diviſion being under the par- 
ticular government of a magiſtrate. 5 | 
Subordination is natural to a Portugueſe, and they 


make very good ſoldiers, eſpecially when they are em- 
ployed againſt the Spanzards, who are their natural 


enemies. The military and nayal force of this king- 
dom is inconfiderable, and by no means adequate to 
the deſcription given. The parade of religion ſtill re- 
mains, but the force of bi otry from the reſort of fo- 
reigners, particularly ith, is much broken; at leaſt 
it is ſo in Liſbon, Now the inquiſition only proſe - 
cutes, it can neither candemn nor puniſh without the 
royal ſanction. A prieſt guilty of a crime againſt civil 

ſociety, is purſued by the civil law, which exerts itſelf = 
over the ecclefiaſtic. The monaſtic orders will be con · 
fiderably reduced in the courſe of time, as noviciates 
are not admitted without particular licence. There 
are about fifty convents in this city, and about three 
hundred in the whole kingdom. Since the eſtabliſh- 
ment of gold and filyer lace manufactories, laced 
cloaths are very much worn. The carriages chiefly in 
uſe here are two-horſe chaiſes, which have not a very 
elegant appearance; the principal people have other 
carriages, but as theſe are ſew in number, they are not 
very conſpicuous. Some perſons ride on horſeback 
from one end of the town to the other. The theatre is 
not yery reſined; plays in the Portugueſe language were 

not allowed till about ſeventeen years ago. Here is an 
Italian opera, and the king has a company of Italians 


# * 


who perform at the palace. 6 


The Portugueſe are an ignorant people, which is 


| owing to the deſpotiſm of the country; the common 
people are obliged to be very. induſtrious, in order to 


defray the taxes, which are enormous, as well as to ſup- 
wy themſelves. They are in general very revengetul, 

ut ſtabbing is not ſo much in faſhion as formerly. 
Love is the darling paſſion of both ſexes, and their 


| perſeverance in obtaining an obje is wonderful. Jca- 


_ louly, 


L 
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TRAVELS THROUGH SPAIN AND PORTUGAL oy 


louſy prevails, but does not prevent frequent intrigues; | | habited this country. This city, including the ſub= | 
when diſcovered, the revenge is ſeyere. Thepeople.in|| urbs, is, three leagues and à half in circumference, | 
general are temperate in their diet; elegance does not |} but round the walls it is not more than ſix miles. IBt . 
prevail, eren at the tables of people of rank. They is ſituated on the Guadalquivir, over which there is a 
ere very familiar with their ſervants, and ſome will go bridge of . boats. The ſtreets of the city are in general — 
ſo far as to take a principal ſervant into 2 party at cards very narrow and itregular, but there are many capital | 0 


in order to make up the ſet; yet they would not keep || houſes, though their outward appearance is not very 2 7 
ca with, a eee pique theniſelves 5 conſpicuous. It is ſaid, that there are fourteen am PR 
on their birth, | and private houſes, which. are eſtimated to-comain = 


 MajorDalrymple ſays, ** We had a diſagreeable jour- {| three hundred thouſand inhabitants. In the city and 
ney from Liſbon to Seville; we embarked in the ferry || its neighhourhood are twenty-nine convents of nuns, 
to crols the Tagus. The 3 of the city from the [| and forty-fix of friars. The cathedral church is a very 
river is fine, we were five. hours on our paſſage to Al- fine building, and is immenſely rich. The Giralda, : 
dea Gallieja, Around this place is but a poor ſoil, but { built by the Moors, is a ſquare tower, and ſerves as 4 7 | 2 
there are plenty of vines: we went through Ventas No- belfry to the church, from the top of which. is a very : | 
vas, and paſſed a palace of no great conſequence, We {| extenſive: proſpect. It is. an archbiſhop's ſee, with 2 1 
came to Mentemor, which was originally a Mooriſh |{ moſt enormous annual revenue; there are forty 
port; on the ſummit of the hill on which the tower canons belonging to it, who have great incomes. The - 
ſtands are the ruins of a fortreſs. _ Ilarchbiſhop's annual revenue is faid to be three hundred ; 
Evora is a moſt, antient city, and according to a || thouſand dollars, which are equal to fifty thouſand fix 
Portugueſe writer, gave birth to Cicero and Virgil, [| hundred and twenty-five pounds ſterling. 
Here is an old building called the tower of Sertorius ; In Seville there are many hoſpitals where the poor 
there are likewiſe the remains of the temple of Diana; || fick are received, and great care is taken of them. 
ſeven entire pillars are ſtanding of the Corinthian or- The royal palace built by the Moors is not very mag- 
der. In the waſte of deyouring time, this temple has nificent; the gardens belonging to it are laid oui in-the 
undergone. many revolutions. From a Pagan place of antient taſte, and are ornamented with gigantic figures: 
 worlthip it was c anged into a Mooriſh ye, and is Here, are many public edifices which are viſited by 
now converted into butchers ſhambles. _ There ace || ſtrangers, The golden tower is worthy, notice on ac- 
very many Roman veſtiges and inſcriptions remaining. eount of its antiquity; it is ſaid to have been built by 
It is an archbiſhop's ſee ; it is large, but nearly depo - the Phoeniciang. The place where they manufacture 
pulated, and is going to ruin. A modern fortification [{ tobacco, is a large handſome fabric in the Mooriſh 
was begun, but never completed. We left Evora on || taſte ; there are from fifteen hundred to two thouſand 
the thirtieth, and paſſed to Venta de Cergones and to |{ people, and two hundred horſes conſtantly employed 
Eſtremos, which is fituated two leagues from Evora al || in it. From this place, the whole kingdom is ſupplied 
Mal: 5 By ) with tobacco, and it brings in an amazing revenue to 
Eſtremos is ſurrounded with a modern fortification, || the crown. e | 7 
but is going to ruin. Near this town is the place ren- || The amphicheatre is large, and built with ſtone; 
dared Ek, for a. victory obtained over the Caſtil- || the public walk is handſome ; there are two: Roman 
lians, by the Portugueſe; this happened in the year [| columns of the Corinthian order placed at the end of 
+ 1663. We purſued our journey through a fertile coun- |} it, with two antique ſtatues of Hercules and Julius 
try, paſſed an aqueduQ of four tiers of arches, and || Czſar. The univerſity is not in a very flouriſhing 
came to Elvas, which is a. frontier town, . irregularly [| ſtate. There are but ſtudents in any other ſcience 
fortified. Here is aciſtern which contains eleven thou- || but theology. Here is likewiſe a mint and à royal 
fand 77 of water, it is annually cleaned and filled |} treaſury. Many people of conſequence live here. Va- 
again. Three regiments of foot and one of cavalry are ¶ lencia become its rival in the filk manufactory; 
generally quartered here. When an officer in this [| the worms do not thrive ſo well as in that province. 
ſervice gets leave of abſence, his pay is ſtopped, and it || A great deal of fruit is exported hence, ſuch as lemons 
is looked upon as a great indulgence to have it renewed and oranges for the London market. This city is 
upon his return; by this means all the officers are in |} privi with a tribunal of juſtice, which extends its 
general immured in barracks. This place was un ¶ juriſdiction five leagues round it, from whence there 
ſucceſsfully befieged by the Spaniards in 1658. Theis no a but to the council of Caſtille. It is ex- 
governor was very civil in every, thing but itting empted from having troops e in it, on ac- 
us to ſee Fort la Lippe, which was our only view for I count of its loyalty to Philip V. 1 . 
ng this route. From the beſt accounts we could [| We left Seville on the tenth of November, and 
get of this fortreſs, it is a moſt ſingular work, it bas | went on to Las Pallacier, which was antiently a 
coſt government an immenſe ſum of 8 . and the || country ſeat of the Mooriſh kings. Arrived at $1 
projector hopes to raiſe a monument to his fame. It is || Cabezus de San Juan, and drew near Xeres, which is 
| compoſed of four  baſtions, with many other works, [| a large, well built, and 8 town, about three 
the parapets are contrived for a ſecond defence, the || miles from which is a uſian convent of very 
upper part of them is of tapia, the lower of brick; the| great note. We paſſed over the river Guadalete, and 
batteries are covered, and bomb proof; on the top of [| made the circuit, of the bay of Cadiz; paſſed the Iſla 
theſe are lodging houſes for the officers, in time of || de Leon were there is à marineacademy. - /. bs 
peace; but in time of war they are to be thrown down, || Cadiz is fituated on a peninſula, riſing as it were 
and the materials are to erect an upper parapet for wall || out of the ocean; it is a very antiept and noted fea- 
pieces, &c. The mechaniſm of the draw-bridges, &c. || port. From hence almoſt the whole trade of the king- 
are a or, curious and well contrived. An attack || dom is carried on to the Weſt-Indies and America. 
upon Fort la Lippe would, in all probability, be un- The town is large, and is ſaid to contain between ſe- 
ſucceſsful, | „ | venty and eighty thouſand inhabitants, who conſume 
Badajon is a frontier town, and is very. antient ; || fifty-four thouſand pound of bread every day. The 
the fortifications are not compleat. It was beſieged by || ſtreets are narrow and confined, yet there are many 
the Portugueſe in 1651, but the fiege was raiſed at the |] large and handſome houſes. The fortification is ſtrong. 
approach of Don Lewis de Haro, with the whole army |] on the land fide, which is of ſmall extent; towards: 
Spain, It is a biſhop's ſee, and is under the me- | the ſea, there is 3 line wall and other works, diſ- 
tropolitan of St. Jago: went through Albuera, Santa || perſed around. The portico of the cityũs well regu- 
Maria, Zafra, Fuente de Cantos, and Santa Aballa. || lated, The city is amply ſupplied with all kinds of 
All the people from Badajon hither ſeem as if they [| proviſions; it is furniſhed with water from the other 
had the yellow jaundice ; they are much ſubject to the fide of the bay; this is the only place in Europe 
fever and ague, all through this province of Eſtrama- where the venders of that commodity think it worth 
dura, which gives them this unhealthy appearance, [| their while to adulterate it, which is done by mixing 
Paſſed on to Caſtel Blanco, and artived at Seville, || it with rain water. Ps ; | 
Wich was poſſeſſed by the Moos, at the time they in- 1 Here are a number of Iriſh catholics, and great 
Os | | WI | arms 
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farms! of French, who' are greatly protekted, and 


carry on à conſiderable trade. Here is an elegant 
French theatre, which is ſupported at a comiſiderable 
expenee: there is alſo am Italian opera, and a Spanith 
comedy: of 
niſhed painting of Murillo, in executing which, it is 


rer 
ö, $552 i643 7 „ fri £6: 


_  Weleft'Cadiz on the nineteenth, and purſued our 
Journey along the Iſthmus, and arrived at the river 
St. Pedro where we croſſed à ferry. This river, 
communicating with the bay of Cadiz, forms the 
toon and neck of land into an iſtand. Here, it was 
faid, was b | 
Hercules. We arrived at Veger, Wwhieh was origin- 
ally a Mooriſh port: there are ſome Mooriſh veſtiges 
Mit to de ſeen in the town, which is ſituated on the 
top of. a Hill ehat riſes abruptly from the plain: a ri- 
ver runs at the foot of it, over which there is a Ro- 


_ mark bridge of three arches. On the twentieth, we | 


came to the Campo de Toriſſa and Algeciras,” which 
laſt is ſituated at the bottom of the bay of Gibraltar, 
which we reached en the twenty-firſt, exactly five 
montliis anda day from the time of our ſetting out. 
As the travels through Spain and Portugal have 


deen ſo very numerous, we will not detain '6ur-read- || 


ers with a repetition of dull eitcumſtances, ſuekr as, on 
this day I ſet out, that day I was wet through; here f 


got nothing to eat, there I ſlept on ſtraw, and ſuch 


like cireunfances, which poſhbly might have been of 
pou conſequence to the travellers, for the time being, 

ut cannot adminiſter either inſtruction or entertain- 
ment to others: we will, for the preſent, alter our 
mode of -proceeding for the ſake of variety, and take 
it up again by and by. The following account of 
Spain and Portugal is extracted from the neweſt, beſt; 


| and moſt approved authors, ſach as Swinborne, 
Twiſs, &c;/&c. Every thing worthy notice, in the 
travels of theſe different gentlemen, ſhall be faithfully | 


La Junquiera, which is a Spanifh town, was once 
a conſiderable city, a colony of the people of Mar- 
feilles, and afterwards an epiſcopal fee. It is now very 
much fallen from its priſtine grandeur, and is become 
a paltry village: the people ſubſiſt upon the money 


fpent in it by ſtrangers partly, and rincipally upon N 


the produce of the cork woods. Theſe trees cover 
the mountains which ſurround: the city, and are of a 
great fize, having ſtood many years. About this 
country, and between the town and Figuera, the 
plains are in fine cultivation, and the hills are co- 
vered with perpetual green. Both men and women 
Rave an appearance of eleanlineſs, and look well. 
Near Figuera is an unfiniſhed fortreſs, which was be-/ 


gun by Ferdinand che fixths Figuera is an ugly ſtrag- | 
Ila ͤSothic pile. The general's palace is ſquare and 


gling town. | ] 
Girona is but poorly mhabited, and is very gloomy ;/ 
the ſtreets are large and clean, and the churches are 
very dark; the cathedral is Gothic, and the canopy- 
and altar are of maſſive filver. Part of the road from 
hence is through a moſt ſavage” country, where there 
are an innumerable number of mountains covered 
with pines: the caſtle of Hatalſic commands the out- 


let of this deſert. Fhe Catalans hereabout have a ſin- 


gular way of drinking: they hold a broad- bottomed 
dottle at arm's length, and let the liquor run out of a 
long neck upon their tongues: they are expert at it, 
which muſt ariſe from frequent practice. The proſ- 
pects on each fide of the road, between this and Bar- 
Celona, are very extenſive and fine: multitudes of 
Gothic ſteeples appear in view, riſing above each 
other, and tower above the dark pine-groves. 
The Spanifh theatre at Barcelona is much de- 
generated from its former glory, though the houſe is 
handſome, and well lighted up. Barcelona appears 


_ Ro be a thriving: town, and the inhabitants are very 


induſtrious: as to the origin of it, the accounts va- 
' xious. writers have given-are \moſtly fabulous. Tt has 
often been the ſeat of civil war, owing to the violent 


In the church of the Capuchins is an unfi- | 


| the more ſtrict and ob! 


Here, it was [| owing to the neceffity of withdrawing his 
d the famous temple of the Eptian 


* 


* 


has made very great improvements in 
che inhabitants are under great obligations to him. 
Here is à ramp. | 8 


* 
* 


* 
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ſpirit of che Caralaris, and their enthuſiaſtie ardor for 
liberty: In the ume of Ferdinand the fifth, the iniahi-. | 
tants rofein arms, in order to deliver thethſelves from 
the oppreffion of he nöbles, hich was very but: 
thenlome.'” Under Philip the fourth, they made 4 
Arviggle for independerice, bur did not carry their 
point; they were reduced to obedience, which was 

| | parory; for theit repeated 
eee e by Don, John of Auſt, They 


mide an6ther effort to'Beconte a free nation, under 


Fhinp the fifth,” in the year 1706: Barcelona then 


foltained 3 fiege, Which Philip was obliged to raiſe, 
other quarter. The Catalans perſiſted i N 2 46 
ner quarter. The Catalan ed in the revolt. 
and teſolded on indeþendettee, and the eltabliſhme . 
of 'a comitionwealth!':” The French king ſent a for- 
midable army; under the command of the duke of 
Berwick, to reduce” then te dhedience, and a pow er- 
ful fleet at ſea, to prevent their receiving any ſutcours - 
they withſtood an aſtotiſhing blockade, and endured 
all ine miferics'sf fümine, peſtilence, and war, a con- 
ſiderable time: the ardor of the very priefts was ama- 
zing, and the'cries' of che women and children alt 
refided to increaſe their refofation.' At length, abſo- 
tately overpowered by pumbers,” they made à kind of 
Xp - 3 ok Which their og den le. be pro- 
tected: Since that ine, chey have borne the Spaniſh - 
Ae 9 en 3 TYN 
The boaſted climate of Montpelier does not equal 
Bareelon# for rldneſs and parity; the ſitwiation o oy | 
rowin4s-beautital; and the proſpecks, both by ſea and 
land, are wWönderfully fine: they have green peaſe all 
the year tound, except” in the dog days,” The form 
of the city is almoſt circular; the antient Roman walls 
are ſtill viſible in many places; the port is large and 
bhandſome; and the mole: is all of hewn ſtone; there 
is a platform for carriages; above and below are vaſt 
magazines, with @ broad quay, reaching from the city | 
gates to the light houſe: | A e Of la Mina 


city, and 


16 on the walls, which extends the 
whole length of the harbour. The citadel has fix 
ſtrong baſtions, which are calculated to over-awe the 
inhabitants, and prevent their venturing on any further 
ſtruggles for independence, and likewiſe ſerye to pre- 
vent the attempts of a foreign enemy. The ftreets are 
narrow, but are well paved; the drains for filth and 
rain- water are covered; the houſes are lofty and plain, 
and the town is tolerably well lighted. _ _ 


The exchange, the cathedral, Santa Maria, and the 


general's palace, are the principal edifices. A new 
exchange, to the ſouth part of the palace, is now erect- 
ing, out of the ruins ol an old a pou. of the Earls 
of Barcelona. ' The architecture of the cathedral is a 
light Gothic, which is very airy : Santa Maria is alſo 


low, with gardens : here is an elegant ball-room. 

There are many Roman antiquities in this city, 
ſuch as a Moſaic pavement, many vaults and pillars 
of Roman conſtruction, the palace of the pretor, a 
Roman governor, a beautiful Sarcophagus, which 
now ſer ves as a watering-place for mules, and many 
excellent buſts and medallions are ſtill preſerved in an 
antient houſe, which was almoſt buried in ruins by 
the bombardment of the city. fr 

From Saria, which is a convent of Capuchin fri- 
ars, ſituated on the hills, there is a fine view of the 
city, and part of Barcelona; they are collected into an 
excellent landſkape. The duke of Berwick razed 


niſhment for the revolt of the friars, when they en- 
couraged the inhabitants of Barcelona in their ſcheme 
of independence. 5 

The caſtle of Monjuich is a mountain which ſtands 
ſingle ; it intercepts the putrid exhalations which ariſe 
from the ponds on the other fide, ſo that they are not 
perceived in the city. The corn that grows on the 
north and fouth fide of the mountain is peculiarly 


1 


good in its kind, and is all of it preſerved for ſeed. 
* > . „ + ; R About 


the convent of Jeſus to the ground in 1714, as a pu- 


and harbour all pi 


About half way up the mountain is the burial - place 
N W e many large ſtones with Hebrew 
inſcriptions. Every human Barcelona is expoſed to 
view, and there is a command of the coaſt, plain, and 
harbour; the main body of the place 1s bomb proof, 
very well ficfiſhed. . This'caſtle is almoſt impregnable, 
it has colt immenſe ſums, and there are now three 
; bondted men employed on the works. 
About five or fix miles between this and Marterel, 
ine road is as magnificent as any in France, but it af. 
terwards degenerates conſiderably. Thecountry is well 
_ cultivated, but is ſubject to frequent depredations : 
Je Marterel is a large town, where much black lace is ma- 
nuktactured. The mountain of Montſerrat is very fingu- 
lar for ſituation, ſhape, and compoſition, and ſtands 
alone, commanding an hilly country: the convent is 
"faced in a rock of the mountain, fifteen hermitages 
are placed among the woods: the convent is one of 
the religious houſes eſtabliſhed by order-of St. Bene- 
dict. The poſſeſſions are great; they are bound to feed 


he virgin; theſe pilgrims are not very elegantly enter- 
— for their Lancs is only a luncheon of bread 
in the morning, another with roth at noon, and a 
third quantity of bread only at night. Indeed they 
have the 3 of drinking water when they like it. 
The number of monks is ſeventy-fix, of lay brothers 
twenty-cight, and of ſinging boys a= 4] The 
church is gloomy, and the giding much ſullied, which 
is owing to the ſmoke of a vaſt number of lamps 
which are continually ligbted. The chair is decorated 
with the life of our Saviour Chriſt, in wooden carving. 
The church is rich, and contains many images of gold 
and ſilser: here are two crowns for the virgin and her 


ſon, which are of ineſtimable value, beſides many 
other curioſities.” LO 55 
The hermits in their various cells appear to have no 


... worldly ideas, they are clad in brown habits, and wear 


long beards; their way of life is uncomfortable, and 
| their ſeparate limits very much confined.” They riſe 
by two every morning; they are allowed bread, wine, 
falt, oil, one pair of ſtockings, and one pair of ſhoes 
annually, with twenty-five rials a month, for other 
neceſſaries:; they never cat meat, or hold any conver- 
ſation with each other. . 
The whole of Catalonia is mountainous, and the 
inhabitants are hardy, active, and induſtrious; not- 
withſtanding the rigour conſtantly exerciſed over them, 
and the debarring them from all 'mifiive weapons, it 
is impoſſible to ſift their independent ſpirit which 
breaks out upon o_ ſtretch of arbitrary power. It 
is at preſent one of the moſt flouriſhing provinces of 
Spain, though their taxation is very high. They are 
forbidden the uſe of flouched hats, white ſhoes, and 
large brown cloaks. You may ſafely walk all hours in 
the night at Barcelona, without the leaſt danger. The 
ſoldiers are averſe to diſcipline; though they make ex- 
_ cellent light infantry: the failors- are , and are 
diſtinguiſhed by à red woollen cap, which they con- 
ſantly wear, The corn harveſt. here is early, about 
May or June. They pay great attention to the culti- 
vation of the vines, which they plant even on the 
ſummit of the higheſt mountains; their vintages are 
generally plentiful; ſometimes corn is very ſcarce, and 
| was it not for the importation of that article, the 
country would be famiſhed. Barcelona contains about 
one hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants, their ex- 
portation conſiſts in wines, brandies, ſalt and oil ; there 
are mines of lead, iron, and coal in the mountains, 
but they do not anſwer very well. Their manufac- 
tures are of much more importance; this city ſupplies 
Spain with moſt of the cloaths and arms for the troops, 
end they equip- the muy with theſe articles with 
great expedition; they trade largely in ſilk handker- 
chiefs, which are very much valued in London; they 
_ alſo deal conſiderably in woollen and various filk ma- 
aufactures, printed linens, &c. &c. They import great 
quantities of corn, Newfoundland fiſh, beans, con- 
ger eels, Engliſh bale goods, and many foreign artictes 


of luxury. The proviſions here are but indifferent, | 
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rims, who come to do homage to 
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"eB except the vegetables, whichare moſt excellent. The 


devotion of the inhabitants is not ſo ardent as in many 
other parts of Spain. They have one very odd prac- 
tice, which is this: on the eve of All Souls they run 
about from houſe to houſe to eat cheſnuts, and be- 
lie ve, that in every cheſnut they eat with faith and 
unction, they are ſure to deliver a ſoul out of pur- 
atory. 2 POLAR 9955 B72 
Notwithſtanding this, and ſome other glaring ab- 
furditics, the faculties of theſe people are conſiderably: 
improved, and they have made much progreſs of late 
in natural philoſophy ; this is owing to the influx of 
ſtrangers, the increaſe of commerce, and the protec- 
tion which is here granted to the liberal arts. - The 
proceedings of the inquiſition here are very mild, and 
there are but few churches in the city that have the pri- 
vilege of protecting offenders. Every maſter of a family 
is obliged once a year to anſwer for the orthodoxy of 
all its members; but the proteſtant houſes are winked 
at. If a perſon avoids talking on the ſubject of reli- 
gion (which has often been attended with bad effects 
ſince the creation of the world) and with a little pru- 
dence, a perſon may live in Barcelona in what manner 
he pleaſes. Every Jem muſt give notice that he is ſuch, 
to the — the inquiſition, who appoints a per- 
ſon to attend him all the while be ſtays here, to whom 
the Jew is obliged to pay a piſtole a day. Should he 
neglect giving this information, his perſon and goods 
would be liable to ſeizure. e $1 
The province of Catalonia bears ſo little reſem- 


blance to the remaining part of the kingdom, that it is 


very unfair to judge of the manners of the whole from 
this deſcription ; we muſt therefore proceed to give 
ſome account of other 'towns and places, ſpeaking 
rather ſparingly of thoſe which have hitherto been de- 
ſcribed in major Dalrymple's travels, and more copi+ 


Jovſly of thoſe places and circumſtances which have 


eſcaped his notice. | | 
'he tomb of the Scipio's, near T 


na, is 
ſmall. In the front facing the ſea, are two 


tues of 


{warriors in a mournful poſture, roughly caſt, and 


much worn away by the ſea breezes. The rock of 
Tarragona produces nothing but the dwarf-palm or 
palmeto, which grows among the ſtones about two 
feet high. The inſipid pith of its root is a fa- 
yourite food of the peaſants; the leaves of it make 
good brooms and ropes, and fatten the earth exceed - 
Tarragona is now very much contracted; and bears 
no proportion to its antient ſize. + Many antiquities 
are to be ſeen in the town, and ſome veſtiges of the 
palace of Auguſtus, of the great circus, and the am- 
hitheatte. There is an antient aquedu& called the 
gente de Ferreira, about three miles from the city. 
The cathedral is ugly, and is dedicated to St. Thecla; 
the architecture is rather heavy. The 'Engliſh were 
in poſſeſſion of this part in queen Anne's war, but 
renounced the project of fixing a garriſon here, as*t 
had ſecured Minorca” and Gibraltar. The plain of 
Tarragona is a moſt fruitful ſpot, - and there is not an 
uncultivated part in it, which is nine miles in diame- 
ter. Agents and factors are ſettled at Reus, which is 
the e town, and is ſituated in the midſt of the 
plain. This town is increafing daily in ſize and po- 
ulation, and the number of its inhabitants have 
increaſed within theſe fifteen years at leaſt two thirds. 
Reus is famous for its wines and brandies, and they 
annually export twenty thouſand pipes of the latter- 
This branch of trade employs a thouſand ſtills. It is 
carried down to the ſea in open carts; the ſea lies at 
about fix miles diſtance. Great quantities of nuts are 
likewiſe exported. Commerce here appears very thrjv+ 
ing. Near the mountains which ſurround this plain 
is a convent of Bernardinemonks, who, being removed 
from the public eye, lead a moſt diſſolute liſe. A 
modeſt woman would run great riſk of being inſulted 
by theſe raſcals, did ſhe go near their territories with - 
out attendance. + Some years ago, a ſet of wild you 
officers, who owed the holy fathers a grudge; \carri 
thither a number of common ftrumpets, dreſſed like 
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women. of. fortune, and contrived. matters fo, 
_ that while the men of the party went up to the mor NN 
2 to ſee proſpects, the ladies were left to com 


tte monks... The, hat- livered Bernardines — 


the time to che. beſt advantage, hut ſmarted ſo ſeverely 
for the faveurs they received from the good - humoured 
nymphs, that for many months afterwards the ſupe - 
riors and inferiors of this order were diſperſed about the 
neighbouring towns, under the care of the ſurgeons; 
which are not very fkilful. 
At Tortola, the eccleſiaſtics lead a very regular life, 
are quite the, everſe of their, hrethren laſt mentioned; 
ve mean the higher orders of them; the inferiors, even 
here, are — prod looſe in their morals. The in- 
come of the biſhop of Tortoſa is 30, O00 dollars wn . 
annum, which he expends in acts of charity 
neſicence. The town is ugly, and ſtands on _ de- 
| chvity of a hill, north of the Ehro, over which there 
is a bridge of boats. Its commerce is at a low ebb, 
_ andeonfilts chiefly, if not entirely, of filk and corn. 
_ The vale of Garena is very fertile. 
From Bonicarlo,. a ſociety of mariners. float all. the 


cells of Mine which the plain produces to the, 8 | 


and from the time af taking charge of them become 
anſwerable for all Joſſes. In: this plain they ſuffer much 
from waiit of water; and this 2 diminiſhes 
| 3 af in ſummer the prings are in general 
dri 
""Cardillan de Ia Lana is a large and well built town ; 
the women ate very ordinary, and render theinſalves 
till more ſo by their uncome y OE. of drefhng.. In || 


+ _ the kingdom of Valencia, the climate is not near ſo| 
— 7 the days are very bot, though | 
* 


the evenings and mornings are truly, D The 
coaſts were, till very lately, much in 


from the villages. 
. The. ruins of Murviedto are worthy obſervation ; 
the pre reſent town. is very conſiderable, Sr m_ on 
che fame ground as the antient Roman city. About 
balf way up the rock, ate the ruins. of e theatre, 
which muſt have been very magnificent. Some mu- 


tilated ſtatues, and other veſtiges of Roman architec- 


tute, are diſcoverable farther up the mountain. The 
proſpect from the ſummit ĩs ſurpriſingly fine. All the 
: ee place to Valencia is a perfect garden of 
ſweets. There are villages and monaſteries at every 
| hundred yatds, and the grounds are divided into ſmall 
rp age variety of water channels: this was a work 
of the tu, and contributes greatly to the conveni- 
ence and health of the country. Here a diſagreeable 
fight preſented itſelf amidſt all the fertility and beauty. 
he peaſants. appeared at their doors, men, women, 
and children, loufing themſelves. When a young wo- 
man ſeeks for lice in a man's head, it is ſuppoſed. that 
the laſt favours have been e T7 the nein 
fair one. 
Tube city of Valencia is Gtuated.on a plain, and is 
very flat and woody. The climate is mild and Plea- 
34 but there is a remarkable faintneſs in the; air. 
Proviſions here are very bad of all kinds, * afford as 


very little nouriſhment... The men are largely made 


and perſonable, but are very inanimate. The farmers 
| here will not allow their wives a ſeat at the tahle, but 
make them ſtand at their elbows whilſt they dine. 
The inhabitants of this province have much of the 
unpoliſhed manners of tlie antient inhabitants of 
Spain; they have very little ſociety amongſt them; 
they ſpend large incomes in a ſtrange. manner, and 
without much credit. They have many ſervants, 
mules, and equipages, and they are very low and ob- 
ſcute in their amour. The city is large and nearly ||; 


circular, ſeveral large bridges croſs the bed where, the n 
are rally employ ed cen hours 0 of. % 
daviar to boil a leg of muttgn. + The ſtreets of the city | — re 5 pl : or oy P 
are crooked and narrow, and, not being paved, are yery f 
duſty in fair weather, andt dirty in foul. The houſes i 
are filthy and ill built, the churches overloaded with ||c 
ornaments, ſome: of them have domes, but in general | 
the r are ſpiral. Prieſts, friars, and , frarm | 


river ſhould run, 420 there is ſcarce water in the Gua- 


Red with the 
Farbary corſairs, who frequently carry. whole NO | 


. 


| goods, and 
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OE Si, 0 no more about 3 t. 
5 aps ritith ſubjetts in Alias; 
Wa: le: "they ew, it, in the mo ,unboun, 0 


7 77 27 TN 1 ho, are ange ers it 0 


worlc * h; neither X 
115 nor PE: of he Wa render 3 it y 5 ee GOA 
| inhabitants make 5 for ll, ö 


tants n the hot months 
this place is a furnace, its form 
ercept the 7: - of th 25 and Folſeet them as in 
us. Ihe part of / 
narrow neck of land, that runs out into the ſen a 
809 nd. moſt comes 8 in a ſemicircular form, 
de with as much ſafety As. in a harbour. 

Abe Ns. is placed on the ſummit of a racky J,moun- 


tain, whi riſes directly ind 5 Top and is for- 
tified after . modern 8 pd this 5 be 


ardens. of hcang. lyio hes Cay 0 Ws 5 


thick) 125 5, Aud plantatianz 
5 — | * rt of the Fink * Li 7 


ES ors ke Te wine to a Proper 8855 
. _ 


repa bei ou 
money. 4 . g h gn, HERR, on 1 of, Hg 
export A ales ut. the latter 
grows in great ok coat, and par- 
benen e Bo... eee 


little acquainted. Wich the valities of the. barilla which 
mules C r agents. The. 


they export. as the in | 
talian opera 1 5 = Alicant, "hex mat 
2 07 8 Þ Peto, ee 
Gendeſe, who are 9, whey 51 ſupplied with * * 
n of life from the main land, the iſland yeilding 
1 ee of any 45 bf ſhould they negled —.— 
, And ſhould tempeſtuous weather 


t is e town, belonging to the duke of 
55 e palm-trees 72 bel and Joly, and the 


85 aroun Ra, chearff rful, an s indebted. for 
. BG. abundance of — The _ 


h town 5 
8 9 it A 1 0 Gp! 0 uein 5 . 


PR 225 55 8 is well bu Aber; $ GOV 2 
fate the fogkof a og of bee ka 2 Hear the 

N of a fruitful vale. . Segura, : muddy river, 

divides the town. of a = into two unequal 


and N nothing to its embelliſhment. Tbe 


town is 1 , the walks trifli 
e ever, Eller back e, the w ng. 


and banners of 1 o from who You y ws of burat in this 

I by the 1 1ngqu1! 509. are | ſtuck up in the churches 
o many trophies o f victory. 

At Carthagena is an arſenal of a large tze; ; its ap- 


proach from the ſea is defended. by forty 720 of can- 


non, but is without defence. on the land fide ; its go- 
vernment is in the hands of naval, officers, but their 
arrangement is conducted in a moſt prodigal manner. 


The e are + beaved, fie, in a XK dock, which 


1 


+ 44d 


uyia * — place If theſe poor creatures, can g 


Fl 1 to in. 
licapt ſtands in the middle of x 


* 


nl Nr g . . wood. or 3 4529 108 | 
LE 18 built on. t »# i F. | a or fo of 


8 54 t9 contain, two. hupdred thouſand, The | 


| and. the;ftn 5 ated water. The 
| cathed Fg ink Yom rth ſecing ;, 2009 2. large maſfire 
pile, the fee 9 7 1 1 5 to Alibi ſpe 

mens of the five 05 From its ſum 

my is a fo 18 575 * The names 


hold. of à weapo 0 deſpair makes them plunge it into 


their * heir pri * food is U bread and 


borſe 


4 


ing the wretched Nate of theſe creatures, is this, that 


is blocked up by the iſland of Eſcombera, which ſhel- 


_ where is gathered the 9e. Le AOngrR IO 
in the manufactures of St. Ildephonſo, for poliſhing 


. ſouth-eaſt corner of the 8 | 


f TK AVE LS * 

bort beats Boiled in kalt Water, Which thut he ring 
do the fraudalence of the managers, as the king allows 
em: esch à piſtreen à day. However, the only re- 
-"geRion which adminiſters any relief, when confider- 
none ate there who have not been guilty of the moſt 
atrocious critnes, and who. have deſerved death over 


The port of Carthage na is formed by nature in the 
- figure of 2 heart, and is very compleat ; its entrance 


ters it from the Violence of winds. and waves. Here 
3 regiments garriſoned, and ſeveral naval offi- 
cers, yet the place is remarkably dull and gloomy, The 
'play-houſe i wretched, ang. the colfee-houſe affords. 
very little entertainment. The 2 has but five good 
ſtreets or remarkable buildings, though it is large. 
The architeQure of the ls wan is good, but the ſtone 


, 


is ſoft, and eaſily penetrated. : 
25 Not far from N is a place called | Almazaron, 
the red couth, called almagra, uſed 


_— 


looking-glafſes. This earth 1s likewiſe uſed in Se- 
ville with the tobacco, with which it. is worked wh, 
gives it à colour, and adivinifters that ſoftneſs for 
- which Spaniſh ſnuff is peculiar, - © 
Alter you leave Carthagena, you come upon à plain, 
"the firſt part of which is well cultivated, but the other 
35a complete defert. Its deſolation is prodigious, which 
is accounted for by the want of water, and the foil is 
"unfit for tillage. - The town of Baca ſtands in a bot- 
tom, and is . e ee over which the 
"paſſage is both frightful and dangerous. 
_  Guadin is an —.— ſce, and is ſituated like Baca. 
Clay hills encompaſs it, and are very high, they are 
A hideous ſhapes. Even villages are dug 
in them, and make à very odd appearance; neither 
the beauties of nature nor art can 5 for the 

e 
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tants were at once. e 


to Madrid, | | 
neighbourhood. There are only three bo mills at 
BS 


this 


; g . 

þ _ 
U AT. wh 
Nen Wikis . 

de. The thHabi- 


tafits were ly and Pls os ; tie, whote 
now exhibits a fpe&: le the reverſe of this. Its an- 
tient glory is palſed away with its antient inhabitatits : 
the ftreets are now choaked with filth, the 4queduQts 

are crumbled to uſt, its trade is Toft, its woods de- 
ſroyed, its territory _depopulated, and nothing re- 
mains but the church and the law, all elfe is deplor- 

able indeed. FFF 
Sugar 


were in ev 


was formerly an article of 'corifiderable trade 
but all it now produces is conſumed inthe _ 


Work, and they are in a declining ſtate. | Tt is reported 
that the firſt ſagar plants Wete carried from hence to 
the Welt Indies. Tbe deſcendants of flie Moors, to 
this day, occupy a village in the movtinfaitis up the - 
Dauro. They are. very humble and complaifatit, but 
do not like to part with their money, Bot Grail Hi 
their rent and taxes, and many remains of the Moorith 
e and cuſtoms may be traced amongſt them. 
he palace of Alhambra is an ancient fortreſs, and 
was the refidence of the Mahometan monarch of Gra- 
nada. Its fituation is pleaſant, and its air pure: theſe 
circumſtances induced the emperor Charles the 'fifth 
to erect an edifice on the ruins of the old palace; bat - 
he did not finiſh his projected plan. The fortreſs 
ſtands on an eminence, between the riyers that com- 
mands the proſpect of the whole city. On the plat- 
form, near the top of the hill, is a large fountain, 
which is a principal ornament to it. The curiofitics 


Sm 


of my pony are many and various, and every thitg i is 
plannec 


and calculated to render this place as retired . 

and voluptuous as poſſible. The Moors offer up 

prayers to God every Friday, for the recovery of this | 

city, which they eſteem a terreſtrial paradiſe. 
n the banks of the Xenil is a pleaſaht walk, called 

the Alameda; this is one of the chief places of reſort 

for people who either ride or walk. The environs f 

the town are delightful. Granada is even now a plea- 

[fant abode, refreſhed by numberleſs ſtreams, and per- 

fumed by every ſweet. The women here dreſs theih- 

ſelves ih black filk petticoats and veils, arid'thiey 7 7 | 

uncommonly alluring. The city is open on all tides, 

and moſt of the ſtreets and lanes are dirty. Theco mmon 

people retire to the lanes and n cettain 

rites and ceremonies ; they do thele things with de- 

cency, caſting their cloak around them like a net at a 

proper diftance from the body. There'is A loſty church 

and ſome public buildings in the Rambla, which is a 

very broad, long ſtreet. he park pies is ſpacious, 

but its buildings are very ugly. The inſſdes of the 

churches are ornamerited with a profuſion of marbles, 

and the outſides are painted in a theatrical taſte. It is 

uſual in ſome gentlemens houſes to frame Jong pieces 

of marble, and hang them up in the roorts by way of 


— 


| . 484 18 n © ASK 1) G dg 
ornament. One whole ftreet of artificers are employ 
in making little boys bracelets, riecklaces, &c. wh 


are retailed yery cheap. | 

The ted is an, allemblage of three churclics, 
and, in poirit of architecture, ſtands very high in the 
opinion. of the Granadians. The amphitheatre for 
bull feaſts is efteemed one of the beſt in Spain, and 
is built with ſtone. A number of lawyers Wart „ 
aer Where the court” of chancery fits. Theſe 
people abſorb. its riches, and are the only ones who 
be in any degree of affluence or ſplendour. Com- 
merce is very feebly carried on, as it muſt be Mhen it 
has neither encouragement or protection. Loporgn | 
decreaſes annually, and the crops diminiſh. _ * 


city, at preſerit, contains about fifty thouſand inhabj= =. 
tants. The number of beggars, who are fit to work, 


is amazing, and a diſgrace to the place. In the 2 585 
houſe, the men occupy the .ground-floor, and the | 


S7 
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. ONO BOROgY 
Antiquera is ſituated on ſeveral hillocks, and js a2 


large ſtraggling town at the extremity. of a;plain. . El- 
caruda is almoſt a perpendicular rocky mountain; the 
wine drank in England by the name of Mountain, is 


che P roduce of this country. 


e city of Malaga is in the urn 
| | | 5 at 


wy 
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n TRAVELS THROUGH SD AIX AND TORTUGA. 


wat name, the naked craggy rocks hang over the || nineteen ſhillings and 6x pages ce; and fo of 5 
more, and ſcarcely ka oth for the eity: from a Here 4 ſhape or all kinds, taverns, CEO ooh. 
Mooriſh caftic, on the ſummit” of a rock; you com- billiard-tables, &c. and the governor's garden is kene . 
mand the whole of it. It is hardly poſſible to breathe open for the reſort of company. Gibraltar is now 
bete in fummer. The port, and road into it, are ſafe: I fo ſtrongly fortified as to 2 cemed impregnable; 
wut docks where the Moors kept their gallies are ſtill || the harbour is well ſecured, and the breadth of the : 
1 959 Pente 94 the wharf, and ſerve as warehouſes. In Streights is about eleven miles. A very ingenious 
1 'this city there are ſome ſquares of a'gbod-fize, but the || modern traveller, who lately viſited this fottreſa, ſays, 
| | ſtreets in general are narrow. Philip the ſecond, who || ** On the weſt. fide of this mountain is the cave 
ueen”. of England, began the cathe- || called St. Michael's, one thouſand one hundred and 
is a ſtupendovs pile of building: it [| ten. feet above the horizon, I entered it by the light 
of ſeveral torches about two hundred paces * there are 
many pillars of various ſizes, from ht thickneſs of a 
goole-quill to two feet in diameter, formed by the 
droppings of water, which have petrified in falling, 
One evening I alcended to the ſummit of the rock in 
an hour, by the path called the Devil's Gap, on 4 
flight of two handred ſtone ſteps, and then, after 
having walked ſome time, went up four hundred 
more, which brought me to the fignal-houſe, built 
on the higheſt part of the mountain. The wea- 
ther was very clear, ſo that I enjoyed the proſ- 
pect of the town, the bay, the Streights, Mount 
Abili, or Ape's- hill on the African ſhore, the towns 
of St. Roque and Algeziras, and the ſnowy Alpu- 
xarra mountains.” At night an infinitely greater num- 
ber of ſtars may be [diſcovered from hence by the 
naked eye, than from below; becauſe, in this elevated 
ſituation, the atmoſphere is much more pure and thin. 
I deſcended another way, paſſing by the remains of 
the Mooriſh caſtle. I Was informed that there were 
at that time (July 1773), ſeven regiments in Gibral- 
tar, and that about fix hundred men were always on 
uard at a time ; the diſcipline obſerved here is very 
ria, and the officers always appear in their regimen- 
tals, There are three "Gundted and forty guns 
mounted on the fortifications, and there is room for a 
hundred more: | thoſe of the grand battery are of 
| | bronze, the teſt of iron : they are all fired in ſucceſ- 
- which is furniſhed here by contract, is moſt excellent, I ſion on the anniverfary of his majeſty's birth; the per- 
en is the öh taken in the y- Nobody is allowed to formance takes half an hour. At ſun-rife, ſun-ſet, 
ſhoot within the garriſon, ſo that the partridges with |] and at nine in the evening, a gun is daily fired.” No 
| which the rich aboudd, rewain'unmolcſted, and mul: perſon is allowed to quit the Engliſh territory, either 
n by land or fea, without a paſs from the governor. 
© "The town of Gibraltar, which has been in poſſeſ-|] Acroſs the Iſthmus, the Spaniards have drawn a for- 
non of the Engliſh fince the year 1706, being in che rified line, to; privent the garriſon of Gibraltar from 
. of Queen Anne, is ſituated at the foot of the any intercourſe With the country; notwith- 


8 


- married Ma 
dral here, whi 

is faid to be as large as that of St. Paul's in London. 
The outfide of this edifice is crowded with columns 
and embelliſhments. The biſhop enjoys a revenue 

of fixteen thouſand pounds ſterling, and his palace is a 
deze building. There are about fourteen foreign 
"1 houſes ſettled in trade at Malaga; they export a great 
quantity of wine, but the demand is not ſo great as 

| ks owing to the careleſſneſs of the exporters, 

who did not examine into its quality. The Italian 

opera here is bad: ſhould the hoſt be paſſing by in the 

time of performance,” all the actots, and the audience, 

think it their duty to drop on their knees : the time 

of paſſing is known by the ſound of the ſacting bell : 

when this is gone by, the finger refumes his amorous 


HG Spaniſh lines near Gibraltar are a fortification 
that runs acroſs the Iſthmus, which ſeparates Gibral- 
tar from the Continent. Here are a regiment of in- 
fantry, and ſeveral batteries, with a fort at each end, 


"+ 


| and theſe defend the Spaniſh monarcch y. 
= be rock of Gibraltar is a moſt aſtoniſhing fortreſs. 
5 Indeed, it is rendered almoſt impregnable, and cannot 

be taken but by ſurpriſe. The fignal houſe which for- 
©  merly ſeemed ſuch à ſummit, that none but goats 
could climb it, is nom rendered paſſable by carriages, 
mrough the activity of General Boyd. All religions 
. _ ſeem welcome to this town, and meet without animo- 
4 7 on che ſame neutral ground. The Barbary beef, 
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he foot o havin 
fide of a mountain of rock, called antiently atidinid Which, a clandeſtine trade is carned on, par- 


Fs Cue. This rock is fituated in 36 degrees 8 minutes 
north lat. and is in leng 


th two miles and three quar- 


ters from the north, and which abruptly riſing out of 


4 


" « ſmall iſthmus, joins it to the continent. The N 
diculat height of Gibraltar above the level of the ſea is 


7 2360 feet, and the caſtern fide is almoſt inacceſſible, 


ed by apes and monkies, and it is thought that theſe 
animals are not produced in any other part of Europe. 
In blowing up different parts of the rock, upon various: 


| occaſions as neceffity required, bones, teeth, ſhells, &c. || 


caverns and precipices about the rock are inhabit- 


' have been found, many of which are depoſited in the 


- Britiſh Muſenm, and have been deſcribed in the Philo- 


hical Tranſactions. Immenſe are the quantities 


por prone ora which have been expended in theſe fer- 


_ who haj 


vices, and it has coſt many of the miners their lives 
n employed in this dangerous, buſineſs, 


Tue principal ſtreet in the town is broad and well 
paved, but the others are narrow, crooked, and dirty. 


xclufive of the military here, the Engliſh are about 


two thouſand in number; near three hundred Spa- 


ticularly in tobacco, of which the Spaniards ate ex- 


ceedingly fond. Gibraltar, which was formerly a mi- 
nary government, is now a body corporate, and the 


civi 


very much incteaſed of late years; and if in the year 
1773 the fortreſs was dermed impregnable, what muſt 
it be in the year 1779. In the courſe of fix years palt 
many hundred thoutand pounds have been laid out to 
great advantage in that garriſon. There is no forti- 
cation ſo ſtrong in the world. CER ARE 


.” Seville is the capital of Andaluſia, and thogh we = 


[have heretofore given ſome account of this place in 


Major Dalrymple's travels, yet as it is a capital city in 


Spain, with whom a great deal of trade is carried on 


by the Engliſh, it cannot but be acceptable to our 
| readers. to have a more copiops one, taken from the 


account; ren by other hiſtorians. _ i 

The cattle of Aleazar, or the royal palace here, was 
built by Don Pedro, king of Caftile and Leon, in the 
fourteenth century. Philip the fifth reſided here many 


wer lodged in its own magiſtrates 


"The military eſtabliſhment of Gibraltar has been 


years, and ſpenthis time in drawing with the ſmoke of 
a candle, on deal boards, and in angling for tench in a 
little reſervoir. Here are ſome of the moſt beautiful 
banging gardens in the world, where are ſeveral paſ- 
tures ſurrounded by galleries and terraces, interſected 
by myrtle hedges, and jeſſamine bowers. The pertu- 
mery is as delightſul as orange trees, &c. can poſſibly 
wake it. By the playing of the water works, a very 
mov effect is made, for nothing can be more delicious 


in a hot and fultry day: the flowers ſeemed to acquiie 


" niards and Po ſe, ſeven ' hundred Genoeſe, 
and fix hundred Jews, likewiſe inhabit the town, 
and follow various occupations. For the. accom- 
modation of theſe, here are an Engliſh church, 4 
Roman catholic church, and 'a Jewiſh ſynagogue. 

The theatre is. a neat little place where dramatic pieces 
are decently performed: many hundred Moors carry 
on a conſiderable trade in proviſions and other com- 
modities, and continually paſs and repaſs to and from 

tte Barbary ſhore. All Be coins are cutrent, 


but not at their full value; thus a guinea paſſes only for 


* 


* 
' 


new visour, and the odours exhalcd from the citron, 
; 3 4 I * 8 1 8832 . ; 


l orange, 


0 veteran ſoldiers. Here are ruins of an amphitheatre 


3 5 ; | | | a 


e an en es mere nan pie 


9 antient colony of Italica 16 entirely in ruins; | 

and ſcarce any remains are to be ſeen, by which you 
dan form any judgement of what it was formerly. It 
| js imagined, that Scipio formed this colony of bis 


in with pebbles, and brick arches, ſome of the vo- 
| abe cells and paſſages are yet diſcernible. The 
people of Seville have blown up many of the ſtones 
which formed this edifice, with gunpowder, in order 
to embank the river Guadalquivir. Near the amphi- 
theatre are the remains of an antient aqueduct. 
oratige trees here are very' large, and the fruit is much 
more 3 to the eye than the oranges of Portugal. 
HBeyllle was, under the Roman government, embel- 
liſhed with many magnificent buildings, both of uti- 
 lity and amuſement; Here the Gothic kings refided, 
before they removed the court to Toledo. The city 
was taken by ſtorm by Muſa, the Saracen viceroy, 
and in the general confuſion that enſued on the down- 
fall of the kingdom of Cordova, it became an inde» 
ndent ſovereigaty, but this was annihilated in 1097. 
erdinand the Fifth obliged Seville to open its gates to 
him, and acknowledge his dominion. It is ſaid, that 
at this time, three hundred thouſand Moors left the 
city, and carried theit arms and induſtry into Maho- 
met's territory. . 2 
The magnificence of Seville was eſtabliſhed in a 
eat meaſure by the diſcovery of America: the new 
law treaſures” arifing from this hemiſphere were 
depoſited here. as the fleets returned into the Guadal- 
quivir. At that time the ſovereign frequently ho- 
noured this place with his preſence, and merchants 
flocked here to traffic; the ſailors wantonly laviſhed 
their treaſure, which they had acquired in America, 
The danger and emba ration 
the Guadalquivir were an effectual to its riſing 
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for any other merit. The police of this & is very | 
levere. ; SE 4D 4 J ? 


nts in the navigation of | 
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The caſtle of Carmona is in ruins, but covers a vaſt 
extent of ground; it contains many buildings, which 
ſerved as a palace and fortreſs for Don Pedro the Cruel. 
The town of Carmona is large, and ſtands on an mi- 


about it is open and hilly, is very pleaſant, and has 
282 wood and water. The road from Seville 
ither is very good. Eccija is prettily ſituated on the 
river Xenil, has 228 walks, and hete are an 
aſtoniſhing number of ſteeples. Ilie country about 
Cordova is bare, hilly, and arable; its approach is very 
agreeable, its environs. are delightful, and there: is 2 
great e n wood and water. The rivet Gusdal- 
quivir runs before the town. : a bridge of ſixteen arches 
leads from the ſouth into Cordova, near the end of 
which is the - cathedral; which- was formerly. the 
moſque. Many parts of the walls. of the town ate as 
the Romans left them: the ſtreets: are crooked and 
dirty. The palaces of the biſhop- and of the inqui- 
fition are extenſive, and the hoſpital for the education 


about in their coaches, . which are very elegant, The 
nobleſſe are very ſociable, much more. ſo than in an 
other part of the kingdom. Thirty families, or more, 
meet every night at a houſe choſen by rotation, here 
the ladies do the honours: the women are in general 
4. handſome. 42 ei EA eee 

oledo is very oddly built, and is not mueh unlike 
the city of Durham, or Richmond in Lorkchite, al- 
though it is not ſo handſome as either for want of trees, 
which are a capital ornament. The city ſtands on a 


rocky peninſula, is very ill built, poor, and, ugiy z the 


ſtreets are very 9 ventures: down. 
them in a carriage. 
palace is a noble and extenſive building,; the | 


ſplendor; and what was before the higheſt pitch of 
grandeur, was reduced to ſolitude and . 
The walls of Seville appears to be of Mooriſh con- 
ſtruction; the ſhape of the city is circular ;- its circum- 
ference is MG 0 miles and a half. The ſtreets are 
trooked, dirty, and narrow: in the heart of the city 
is a handſome, ſpacious walk, adorned with rows of 
old elm-trees : this is decorated with two ſtatues ; that 
of Hercules the founder; and Julius Cæſar the reſtorer 
of Seville. The churches. are. built and ornamented 
in 2 very barbarous ſtile : the cathedral is pot equal 
to York Minſter for lightneſs and elegance. Don San- 
cho the Brave began this church in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and John the Second finithed it aboutan hundred 
years after. The orange-trees that ſhade the 
fountains in the middle of the cloyfters, make them a 
moſt agreeable. walk. In the charidad and church of 
the capuchins, are many very excellent pictures, ſuch 
as St. Elizabeth, queen of Hungary, curing the lepers 
and other Sond perſons :- the repreſentation of 
Moſes ſtriking the rock, &c:: ''- 9575 Oy its 
The great aquedu& here is eſteemed by the Seville 
hiſtorians as one of the moſt wonderful ornaments 
| of antiqui now exiſting ; but its arches are unequal, 
its architecture is ed, and its direction is very 
cCrooked. The conduit is leaky, and a rivulet is 
formed of the waſte water. It is not certain whether 
this is a Mooriſh or a Roman work: it is, however, 
exceedingly uſeful, and conveys an abundant ſupply of 
water many from hence. The ſnuff manu- 
factory in Seville is a lucrative branch of commerce, 
and is ſituated in a handſome, regular ſtreet ; but they 
adulterate the ſnuff ſo much of late years, that its ex- 
portation has fallen off amazingly. It is ſaid, that the 
| Profits of the ſnuff and tobacco ſold out at the office 
amount to ſix millions of dollars per annum. 
The exchange was formerly a place of great reſort, 


but is now deſerted by the merchants: it was erected 


in 1583. The building is ſquare, and the ſtile plain 
and noble, and is a monument of the good taſte of 
the Spaniards at that period. The hoſpital and the 
marine ſchool are more remarkable for their ſize than 


F= 


experienced by the reſt of Spain. The 


palace was burnt down by the allied army: the at- 
chitecture is good, and the inner court is very grand: 
_ —— r beautiful. The wealth 
of the arch chapter diſplays itſelf in the 
profuſion of gold laviſhed on the walls. They have a 


group of angels fixed behind the choir; and they eſteem: 
it the glory of their church, It is agreat misfortune, 


that the roche who ſhew you the curioſities and an- 
tiquities in Spain, are very ignorant and uninformed; 
they have got their tale by rote: and if you aſłk: them 
any one queſtion out of 8 they cannot 
anſwer you. This is particularly the caſe; at Toledo: 
here they ſhew!the ſtone on which the Virgin Mary 


In the convent of St. Francis, which was-founded, 
was: Ximenes, who roſe to be a cardinal, ;archbiſh 


of Toledo, and prime miniſter of Spain, and all th 
promotion took place in the courſe of the ne reign. 


From Toledo to Madrid, the roads are 
bad, and the country is very unpleaſant. 
Mr. Severibane and bis fellow travellers, on their 


jorrival at Madrid, found that the court was at Aran- 


Jvcz; they therefore immediately ſet out for that place, 
and give the following account of it. 
The beauties of Aranjuez are very great, its: fit 
tion is one of the moſt agreaable in the ord- It 
ſtands on a very large plain, ſurrounded hy very high 
hills; there are many avenues of trees around it, many 
fountains, and ſhady groves, vegetables in great per- 
fection, and plenty of milk and butter. The walks 
and fides _—_— through the venerable 
groves, and under the majeſtic elms, are luxuries un- 
much enhanced by the flocks of various birds that 
ſing on the bonghs, by the herds of deer which amount 
to ſeveral thouſand head, and hy great droves af cattic 
of all ſorts. Wild boars are frequently ſeen at- might, 
in the ſtreets of Aranjue. * Yi91- 
In the warm weather, the company retire 0 gar- 
den, in an iſland of the Tagus, which. is am heayenly 
place, and is cut into a variety of Walks. The 
1 .. 
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nenee. It makes à figure in Roman hiſtory, and has 
many remains of Roman antiquities. IT he country 


of orphans is a noble work; the nobility here parade 


e Tagus runs by the city a the 


ſtood, when ſhe came to pay a viſit to St. Udephonſus. 
by Ferdinand and Iſabella, the firſt novice receiyed. 
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thouſand are ſuppoſed to live here during two or three 
months in the ſpring.” The king keeps an hundred 
and fiſteen ſett of mules, which require a great number 
of mei to take care of them. Half a million ſterling 
bas been laid out here to great advantage ſince the year 
Ms 1763, atid'wonders have been performed with it. The 
| place is truly magnificent, and is very neat and con- 

venient - The principal pleaſures of Aranjuez are 

walking and riding, going to court, dining with ſome 
of the great officers of ate, or driving along the avenue, 

playing at cards, and the Italian opera. The gran- 

. dees are very eaſy, free, and unreſtrained. The kin 

(Charles the Third) is a good locking man, at leaſt 

much better than his picture repreſents him. His face, 
by being expoſed to all weathets, is become a deep 

per colour; he is rather ſhort of ſtature, is narrow in 

the 8 and is thickly built about the legs and 

thighs. He generally wears a large hat, a plain grey 

— 2 buff — a ſmall} — * 

and worſted ſtockings On particular days he wears a 
fine coat, bud he is the greateſt ceconomilſt of his time, 

and therefore makes the black breeches ſerve for every 

ſuit, No weather can keep him from ſhooting, and 

there ate but two or three days of the year in which 

he does not employ part in this his favourite diver- 

fion.” If he hears of a wolf being ſeen at a diſtance, 

he will drive over half the kingdom rather than not 

: him: Many idle fellows in the country are em- 
ple to Heat the 28. 259-2 antBen the places of retreat, 

and drive the wild boars, deer; and hares into a ring. 

where they paſs before the royal famiiy. A large an- 
nual ſum is paid to che farmer, &. by way of indem- 

niſication for the loſs of their corn damaged by hunt- | 
ing. The king generally ſees events on the favourable | 

_ fide;- only he is of a plilegmatie temper, and whatever | 
he determities;' 1s as good as done, it being abſolutely 

dut of any one's power to alter his mind by perſuaſion. | 
He is a man of ſtrict probity, and incapable of adopt - 

, bs, >: gn Which is not; in his view of things, 
juſt and hondutable: He is rigid in his morals, and 
ſtrictty attached to his religion, though not ſo much fo 
as to render himſelf tie tool of churchmen; theſe have 

ſometimes experienced great ſeverity at his hands. He 
is very ſtrict in the education of his children, and 
obliges them to fiſh and ſhoot as long as he does, in 
order to prevent their having too much waſte time 
upon their bands. At court, he ſeldom addreſſes him- 
e to any young men, bot generally thoſe of his own 
He has compleated many buildings ſince his ac- 
c and made many roads. He has naturally no 
great reliſh. for #rts, but "thinks himſelf bound, as a 
ſovereign, to encburage them 18 . 
The prince of Aſturias is ſevere in his appearance, 
his voice is Harſhy and he is of an achletie make. The 
princeſs is not handſome, but is very lively and gen- 
teel ; ſhe has A moſt delicate hand and arm. When 
ſhe walks out, all perſons who have been preſented to 
ber are expected to join her; and ſtay with her as long 
as She is very mild and good- 
natured; this has very much ſoftened the uncouth 
fouphriels'of the Prinee's diſpoſition 
Don Gabriel is timid to a great degree, but is tall, 


3 
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has conſented w this wedding with ſome reluQaggy, 


try. The king, and all the males of the family, wear 

the enſign of à great variety of military orders. On 
the left breaſt is à roſe. of ſtars; they alſo-wear a blue. 
ribband of the French order of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
the enſigns of the Golden Fleece of Burgundy ; they 
likewiſe wear the Neapolitan.red ſaſh of St. Jatwariug, 
the red croſs of Calatrava, and the green croſs of Al- 


|cantara. - The preſent king eſtabliſhed another 


on the birth of the laſt ſon of the prince of Aſturias, 
called the Conception: this is a blue velvet ribbang,. 
The breed of horſes in Spain is not ſo much attended 
to as formerly. The king has ſome beautiful ſtallions, 
and he has likewiſe a race of jack aſſes, which are of a 


cop- eee, fize and ſhape ; they are fourteen hands high, 
f ave * 


very large heads, thick legs, aud rough coats over 
their whole body; they are extremely furious in the 
covering ſeaſon. Each aſs covers twenty mares, and 
mark oſt about two hundred and fifty pounds: ſterling 


The metliod of conducting a bull: feaſt is: one or 


two tariadors, dreſſed in rich jackets, breeches, and 


boots made of wif ſtrong leather, and broad trim- 
med hats, and holding under their right arm a long 
lance, parade on horſeback round the liſts, and pay 


their reſpects to the governor of the place ; afterwards 


they retire to the -poſt fronting the door, which is 


opened to let out the bull. The perſon who opens 
the door, climbs up immediately into the gallery, left 


| the bull ſhould make a home · thruſt at him. The ca- 
valier preſents the head of his horſe to the bull, and 
with the lance, puſhes it away to the right, at the ſame 
time bearing his horſe to the left. The bull is driven 


out of the line by the violence of the thruſt, and iu 
horns paſs behind without hurting either horſe or 
rider. Sometimes they attack with a kind of forked 
dagger. The houſeman ſtands cloſe by the door, and 
as the bull ſprings forward, he plants the weapon in 
the back of its neck, and kills it on the ſpot. If he 
is not ſlcilful in this buſineſs, and ſhould happen to 
miſs his aim, there is ſcarce a poſſibility of his eſeap- 

ing from the rage of the animal; which makes this 
method of attack leſs praftiſed than the other. In 
order to take off the bult's attention, ſeveral fellows 
run on foot and throw darts at it, which ſticking in 

eee ſhoulders, drive it almoſt * 3 

heſe le are often in danger, and are obli 

to ao "ay lives. The dull will ſometimes fingle 
out a particular man, ? has nothing to truſt to but 
his agility, as he has no weapon of any kind. When 
the poor creature has afforded ſufficient diverſion, the 
governor gives orders for its being killed. This is 
done in the following manner: a champion ſteps forth 
with a ſhort brown cloak hung upon a ſtick, held out 
in his left hand, and a ſtraĩght two-edged ſword in his 
right. He advances up to the bull, and provokes it 
to action; the bull darts at him, and makes a puſh % 
obliquely, with its eyes ſhut, he turns it off with his 
cloak; | retiring a little on one ſide to be ready for the 
return. On the ſecond attack, he holds the ſword 


in a horizontal poſition, and with ſuch a ſteady aim, 


that the creature ruſhes upon the point, and forces it 


and à well-locking man; he poſſeſſes many talents, 
and has à turn for mathematics. Don Antonio is very 
much pleaſed wich 4* ſportſman's life. The Infanta 
Ma Joſepha is but in a bad ſituation for a woman 
of her rank, and bas reaſon to envy every poor girl 
ſhe fees. 'Celibacy;/ etiquette, 424 &s it, ſee 
likely to be her only lot during life. The king's bro- 


Arragoneze girl, who he took a fancy to as "ſhe was 
mam acroſs the fields after a butterfly. The king 


church worth notice. I he architecture of the _—_— 5 


up to che hiſt. The bull generally drops down inſtan- - 


| tancoully, but ſometimes ſtands a few minutes. If 


the bull ſhould prove eowardly, and not run at the 
man, it is diſpatched by ſtabs in various parts of the 


f | body; or worried by bull dogs. The laſt bull of each 
nfinement, ſeem || feaſt has his horns muffled, and the mob is let in with 
| | | ticks" in their hands, either to beat the animal, c 

ther, Don Lewis; after having been an archbiſhop and | 
a cardinal, is on the point of marriage with a pretty | 


perhaps to be bruiſed and toſſed about themſelves. 
Madrid has very little to diſtinguiſh it; it never 
was the ſee of a biſhop, has no cathedral, nor an 7 


ere 


8 country, and nothing intercepts the view. 
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ere is very bad; they are All ſmall, and poor in marble 
2h as pictures, Their altarg are piles of wooden 
| ornaments, heaped up to the cieling, and ſtuck full of 
- wax-lights, which have often been a means of ſettin 
fire to the buildings. Henry the Fourth was the fin 
king who made any long abode at Madrid. Before his 
time it was a very inſignificant place, and had only a 
ſmall caſtle for the convenience of their ſovereign 

rinces who came hunting in this neighbourhood. 
After the ſovereign took up his reſidence here, the 


nobles of courſe followed. The palaces of the nohleſſe 


are but few in number; that of Medina Coeli has many 
precious monuments of antiquity in marble; as the 
duke of Alba's is a very curious painting of Corregio, 
called the School of * where the Deity is repre- 
ſented as given by Venus to Mercury's tuition. 
Among the portraits, the moſt curious are the duke 
of Alba, and of Anna Bullen, queen to our Henry the 
Ee royal palace is all of white ſtone. Each of the 
arts are four hundred and ſeventy feet in length, and 
an hundred high ; the height towers above all the 


in Europe is more magnificent; the cielings ate maſter- 
1 If their kind ; the marbles are diſpoſed with 
great taſte, and they are all produced in the quarries of 
Spain. The great audience chamber is very rich. 
The walls are incruſted with. beautiful marble, and 
large plates of looking -glaſs in ſuperb frames. Here 
js an excellent collection of pictures done by the beſt 
- maſters. At the bottom of the palace-yard is the ar- 
moury, which contains a curious affortment of antient 
arms and weapons, which are kept exceedingly bright. 
Some ſuits of mail ars emboſſed with great nicety, and 
the tempet of the ſword · blades is quite wonderful. 
'The palace ſtands on the brow of a ſteep hill; they 
' have cut a broad road with an eaſy aſcent from the 
river up to it. The finiſhing and fitting up. this pa- 
lace has, in all probability, ſaved the city from ruin, 
by fixing the court to this ſpot. The king does not 
like to ſojourn here, on account of the inſurrection 
which the people once made, when ſlouched hats and 
large cloaks were prohibited, at which time the king 
carried his point, and the military quelled the mob. 
The attachment a Spaniard has to a. fl; hat, 
is amazing, though he is obliged to wear it in a tri- 
angular form when he is within the bounds of the 
proclamation, yet he indulges himſelf with flapping it 
on all fides when he gets out of them. 1 res 
The preſent king has finiſhed the Prado, which, if 
they manage the trees properly, will be one of the 
fineſt walks in the world. All the coaches of Madrid 
drive in the ring here, ba age: Wabedh 
The Eſcurial is a very celebrated convent, and is 
ſituated in the corner of a lofty ridge of mountains. 
The landſkape is grand, and at one view you com- 
mand one of the largeſt edifices in the world, a bound - 
 beſs extent of woodland, and a good view of the whole 
city of Madrid; but as we have already given a mi- 
nute account of it, we ſhall proceed to give ſome par- 
ticulars relating to St. Ildelphonſo, which palace was 
much embelliſhed by Philip the Fifth. Here the court 
come in the hot months of ſammer, as it is remark- 
 ablycool and ſalubrious, yet its fituation is expoſed to 
ſudden and frequent changes of temperature. A ro- 
mantic brook runs over the rocks at a ſmall diſtance 
from the town, and ſerves the king as a fithing place. 
The palace is patch - work, 2 architecture very 
far from being agreeable. Here are many ge ic- 
tures, but not equal to thoſe at the Eſcurial. The 
gardens are in the formal French ſtile. The trees can- 
not take deep root, as the ſoil is fo. ſhallo ww. | 
' The water-works of St. Ildelphonſo ſurpaſs every 
thing of the kind; they ſend forth a ſtream as clear as 


*** 


_ Cryſtal,” whereon the ſun · beams play in a moſt beauti- 
| s of the fountains are elegant, 
and the great caſcade is admirable for its ſymmetry. || 


ful manner. The d 


Ihe fountain of Diana is tich indeed, and exceeds all 
conception as well as deſcription. Theſe fountains are 
ſupplied by two reſervoirs at the foot of the mountain. 


No palace 


: 
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| Blow the town is the manufactory of late glaſs be- 


longing to the crown, where near three hundred men 
are employed conflantly,.. _7T7T- 7ST 
Segovia is admirable for its aqueduct: this is a 
noble. monument of . both for its -ſoli- 
dity and the lightneſs of the deſign. Some people 
ſay it was erected by Trajan, and others by Hercules. 
he Romans certainly were the builders of it, but no 
inſcription leads to the preciſe period when this took 
place. It ſeems, likely to remain many ages yet to 
come. T he cathedral of Segovia is one of the hand- 
ſomeſ® in Spain; the inſide is majeſtic, and not ſo 
much loaded with ornaments, for which the churches 
in this country are ſo juſtly reprobated. The caſtle 
ſtands in a very fine poſition ; the royal apartments 
are now. occupied by a college of young gentlemen 
cadets, who are educated, at the king's expence, in all 


the ſciences requiſite for the forming an engineer: 


another part of the palace is allotted as a'priſon to 


| ſome captains of ſhips, whoſe crews work inthe Arſe- 


nal at Carthagena. "Theſe captains, who are Turks, 
are very handſome looking men; they are well treat- 
ed, and are left to themſelves; they ſpend their time 
in converſation, ſmoaking, and playing at cheſs. Their 
lives paſs on eaſy and tranquil, as is conſiſtent with 2 
ſtate of conſinement. The mint, which is below the 
gert is the moſt ancient place of coinage in the 
ingdom, Moſt of the ſtreets in the town are crook- 
ed and dirty, the houſes. are wooden, and appear very 
wretched :; the country round about is eſteemed the 
beſt for feeding the ſheep which bear the fine wool. 
Olmedo, is a ruined town, in a fine plain, rich in 
brood mares, black ſheep, corn, and re. Here 
are ſome pine woods, in one of which is a grand mo- 
naſtery of Bernardines. Valladolid is a large ramb- 
ling city, full of buildings, which are much fallen 
to decay. Philip the Third made this his conſtant re- 
ſidence; it was conſequently that of the great officers . 


1 of ſtate, and the n ility of various ranks. Theſe 


having followed the court in its different emigrations, 
the buildings have fallen to decay, and exhibit a ſcene 
of deſolation. The private houſes are ill- built and 
ugly; there is ſomething ſtill magnificent in the pa- 
lace. The Dominican con which is a Gothic 
edifice, is the moſt remarkable in the city. The uni- 
verſity is in a decline, and the manuf; s are at a 
S el, ins ont £54 in 24 

Burgos is the ancient capital of the kingdom of 
Caſtile, but has been long ſince abandoned by its 
princes. Its approach is rather pleaſing. The ſe- 
males here are particular in their dreſs and demeanour, 


De las Huelgas, near this town, is one of 


Jand as particular for their aukwardneſs and uglineſs. 


The ab 


che beſt endowed in Spain. Its nuns are. of noble 


extraction, and the lady abbeſs is almoſt a ſovereign. 
The convent is not very ſhewey, and is built in an 
unpleaſant ſituation. Ihe cathedral of Burgos is 
very magnificent; it riſes. high, and-is ſeen at a | wing 

diſtance. . Its form is exactly that of York Minſter ; 
the only difference perceivable between the cathedral 
at Vork and that at Burgos, is, that the one retains 
its internal images and ornaments, and the other does 
The people of Biſcay are very different from the 
reſt of the Spaniards, they do not even uſe their lan- 
guage, and call the king of Spain only Lord of 
Bites. The Biſcayners are ſtout, brave, and cho- 
leric. It produces the beſt failors in Spain, and the 


| ſoldiers are a very valuable ſet of men. Their ſitua- 


tion being mountainous, it has afforded. them oppor- 
tunities of withdrawing themſelves from every yoke 
which has been offered to be put upon them. Their 
privileges are very extenſive, and they watch over 
them with a jealous eye. The men are well built 
and active, like other mountaineers. e women 
are very beautiful, tall, light, and merry. | 

The journey from Biſcay to Victoria is over one 


{of the fineſt plains in the world: its fertility is won 


derful, and the number of. 0 es and buildings you 
paſs render it very agreeable. Victoria itlelf is placed” - 
2 55 on 
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on u hill, and is ſeen from all the environs. The 
{treets are narrow and gloomy, the houſes being built 
"of a dark coloured ftone. © © fo 
In order to make our new collection of Voyages and 
Travels as complete as poſſible, and to make it ſerve 
_ as 4 Geographical . e ſhall pro to 
give ſome account of thoſe provinces and towns in 


Spain which our travellers have not given a lar 
_ defcription of, as they did not lie in their route. This 


account we-ſhall 5 8 _ the moſt renowned 
graphers, and cloſe the hiſtor 

remarks upon the character 2 
. e ee pality, and 
: e province ſturias is a principality, and gives 
title to 8 bereditary prince of Dean, has Galicia on 


manners of thg Spa- 


the weſt, the Bay of Biſcay on the eaſt; the ſea on the 


north, and old Caſtile and Leon on the ſouth. It is 
one hundred and ten miles long, fifty-four broad, fer- 


tile, but thinly inhabited. The people, who are very 


r and proud, pique themſelves upon being the ge- 
25 o n of the antient Goths. 2 
cipal places in this principality are, ' 


Onde, the capital” which is fituated twenty miles 
from the Bay of Biſcay, between the little Ove and 
Dura, from the former of which it is ſuppoſed to 
take its name. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is im- 


of Spain. with ſome | 


The prin- 


mediately ſubject to the pope, and has an income of 


twelve | 
founded in 1580, ſeveral convents, chapel 


fided. The neighbouring country is 


the royal audience for the province. 
Gyon 1s a ſmall town near the 


—— 


Jonging to the duke de PI 


the title of map ann IE. 6 


St. Andero, formerly Portus Sancti Emederi, is a 


ſmall town, with a large, ſecure, and well fortified 


uſand ducats. Here are alfo an univerſity, 
| | s, churches, ; 
and hoſpitals : and here Pelayo, and the firſt Chriſtian 
kings, after the conqueſt of Spain by the Moors, re- 
| moun- 
tainous, and abounds in grain, cattle, and cheſnut- 
The town has ſtrong walls, and is the ſeat of 


| ſea, has a good wall, | 
caftle, and port. It was called, by the Romans, Aræ 
Sextiæ, or Seſtine, and was once the capital of the} 
Aſturias, and the refidence of Pelayo, whole ſucceffors, ] 
for ſome time, ſtiled themſelves _ of o_ 
Santillana is a ſmall town on the Bay of Biſcay, be- 
nfatitado, to whom it gives 


harbour, which, however, has'a dangerous rock at the 
2 ii SIE 1 1 +, ry 


ent? an CE. | | 


be earldom of Liebana, in this province, belong- 


ing to the dukes de PInfantado, is one of the moſt 
craggy and mountainous parts of Spain, ſo that the | po 


- 


Moors could never get footing in it. 


© Bilboa is the capital of the province of Biſcay, and, 
' tho no city, is pleafantiy fituated on the river 


Ybaicabal, fix miles from the ſea, where it has a good 
part, and a great trade in iron wrought and un- 
wrought, wool, faffron, and cheſnuts. It is large and 
populous, ſtanding on the — 
- the Portus Amanus, and took its name from a ford near 
the town, as having been at firſt called Bello Vado, 
which was at laſt corrupted into Bilbao, or Bilboa. 
The government ſuffer none to ſettle here, nor indeed 
in the reſt of the 
are deſcen a 
and that their blood is untainted with that of ewa 
JJJJö;ͤͥò % ( 
Orduma, eighteen miles from the ſea, is, though 
very ſmall, the only place in the province which has 
the name of a city ; and Duraugo, fiftecn miles ſouth 
- eaft of Bilboa, nia e eee ww 
In Guipuſcoa, the chief places are, 3 0, 
San Sebaſtian, which is à pretty large town, and 


* 


ovince, but ſuch as can prove that 
from the antient Gothic — 7 


which was formerly 


1 


noted port, on the Bay of- Biſcay, at the mouth of 


the little river Guramea, by the antients called Me- 


naſcum. The town is handſome, well fortified, -and | 


has a good harbour and citadel, carrying on alſo a con- 
ſiderable trade in iron, ſteel, and wool, and enjoying a 
* pleaſant pròſpect of the fea on one fide, and the Pyre- 
nean mountains on the other. Here is a company 
which trades. tp the Caraccas. : 


_ Fuentarabiais a ſmall neat town on the utmoſt bor- | 


9 


1 


4 


| 
: 
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a dt. 


| the valley 


ders of Spain, next fo France, from which it is ſepa · 
rated only by the river Bidaſſoa, or Vidaſſo, at the 
mouth whereof it fands. It has a pretty good Har. 
bour, and is fortified both by natum and art. The 
ifland of Pheaſants in the river Bidaſſoa, nine miles 
from Fuentarabia, was famous for the peace of he 


Pyrenees concluded in 1659, between Maria Thereſa 


Infanta of Spain, and Lewis XIV. 


Toloſa, twelve miles ſouth of St. Sebaſtian, is 3 
neat town; Mondragon is celebrated for its mineral 
ſprings; Solmas for its ſalt ſprings, and the Sierre de 

driane, in this diſtrict, 18 the higheſt mo J 
among the Pyrenees. . ountain * 

The province of Navarre in Spain is called Upper 
Navarre, to diſtinguiſh it from Lower Navarre in 
France; has Arragon on the fouth, the Pyrencan 


mountains on the north and eaſt, and Old Caftile and 
Biſcay to the weſt ; being eighty miles long, and 


ſeventy-five broad. It abounds with cattle. : 
game, horſes, wo © oil, wine, ſome grain, a few me. 
dicinal waters, and ſome minerals. No part of the 

revenues of this province, by a particular compact, iy 
permitted to go into the royal treaſury, but all is 


obliged to be appropriated to the public ſervice. 


he principal places of the province of Navarre are, 
Pampelona, the capital, firuated at the foot of the 
Pyrences, and walled. It is {aid to have been built by 
Pompey the Great, and from hence called Pompeio- 
polis. It is the fee of a biſhop, who is ſuhject to the 
archbiſhop of Burgos, and has a revenue of thirty 
thouſand ducats. Here is an univerſity founded in 


| 1608, two caſtles, f ſeveral churches, and a great many : 


convents. Two high roads lend from this city, over 
the Pyrences, to France; one to Bayonne, through 

ey of Batan; afid the other, which is the bell, 

to St. Jean pie de Port, by the way of Taraffa. 
Tafalla, on the rer Cadaco, is a large handſome 
Ay, containing aff univerſity, and is ter by a 
caftle ; and Olcta on the ſame river, though now an 
incon{iderable place; was ſormetly the refidence of the 


N phobias, %%% / ͤ 
The city of Tudela ig pleaſantly. ſituated on the 
banks of the river Ebro, fifty- eight miles ſouth of 


Pampelona. It is walled,” and has ſeveral churches 
and convents, with a ſtately bridge over the river Ebro. 
Eſtella is a very handſome town on the river Ega, 


Its name fignifies a'Raty having been built to guide 


and comfort, like a flar, the weary pilgrims, paſſing 


through theſe wild mountains,” in their way to Com- 


ſtella. Wü nagen $; Wa ay 
Caſcante is a ſmall city on the banks of the river 


Qvelles, in the diftri& of Tudela. Its Roman name 


was Caſcantum; and forme coins of Tiberius are ſtill 
extant, inſcribed Municeps Caſcantum 


Viana, a town ſituated on ibe river Ebro, formerly 


gave title of prince to the eldeſt ſon of the king of Na- 


varre ; and is a ſmall town on the river Ar- 
be kingdom of Arragon has the Pyrences on the. 


north, Valencia on the ſouth, Catalonia on the caſt, 
and Caſtile and Navarre on the weſt, being one hun- 


dred and ſeventy miles long, and one hundred and 


ten broad. It is barren, though well watered. 
Saragoza is the capital city of Arragan, and is ſitua - 
ted on the banks of the river Ebro, almoſt in the heart 
of the province. It was antiently a Roman colony, 
and called Cæſaria or Cæſar Avguſta, of which us 
preſent name is a manifeſt corruption. It is 2 large, 


magnificent, populous city, ſtanding in a pleaſant fer- 


tile plain, watered by four rivers, and containing a 
great many ſplendid convents and churches; but the 
cathedral is an old irregular. building. The archbi- 
ſhop has a revenue of fifty thouſand ducats. The 
univerſity here was fo in 1744. A great man 
perſons of quality reſide in this city, which has alſo a 


| confiderable trade, and is the ſeat of the court of royal 


audience for Arragon, of the governor and. captain- 
general, and an office of inquiſition. Of the churches, 
that of our Lady of the Pillar; and of the convents, 
that of St. Francis, are the moſt remarkable. 2 


4 
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PRAVELS THROUGH/SPAIN AND PORTUGAU ggg. 


ie tao ſtatbly bridges over de Ebro, and the walls 


dec the city, though old, are ſtrong and lofty. | 
- 3 is — hs town on the river Iſuela, 


about thirty miles north-eaſt from Saragoza. Here 


is an univerfity, which was founded in the year 1354 


and it is the ſes of a biſhop, who has a revenue of 
thirteen thouſand ducats per annum; here are alſo ſe- 
veral monaſteries. The city ſtands in a healthy plea- 


fant air, and the ſoil is fertile. 


Turriel is à city on the banks of the Turias or 
G where it is joined by the Alhambria, 
about eighty miles ſouth of Saragoza. The river is 
called by Ptolemy Turiolus, and much extolled by 


Claudian for the rich flowery verdure of its banks. 


Here is a citadel, and the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuf- 


n to the archbiſhop of Saragoza, and has a reve- 


nue of ſix thouſand ducats. 


Albarraein is a walled city, called antiently Lobe- 


5 ws and Turia, ſituated on the Guadalaviar, to- 
wards the borders of Caſtile. It had its preſent name 


from a Mooriſh nobleman, Who was lord of it. Here 
is a caſtle and it is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffra- 
gan to Saragoza, and has an income of fix thouſand 
F ̃ 1 

Daroca is a conſiderable ton on the river Xilcoa, 
and is forty-eight miles from Saragoza. It is walled, | 
and ſituated on an eminence, amidſt a fertile and de- 


| licious plain. Here are ſeveral convents, chapels, 


ſquares, and fountains; and in the neighbourhood is 


a large cave, of which they tell many wonders. They 


d alſo to have in one of their churches fix 


linen cloths, ſtained with the blood that came from 


| quiſition, and is a biſhop's ſee. os 
Salſona is in the heart of the province of Catalonia, 
u ſtrongly fortified, and the fee; of a biſhop. + Balag- 


ſo many conſecrated wafers, . which were wrapped! 
up in them, upon an alarm of the approach of the 


4 Tarazona id'a conſiderable ac on the little river | 


Queiles, chirty-ſix miles north-weft from Saragoza, 


mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy; and Strabo, under the 
name of Turiaſſo. Near it is Mon Cayo, antiently 
Mons Caci, which name the Spaniards pretend it had 


from the tyrant Cacus, who; was killed by Hercules. 
The town is well built and walled, carries on a good 
trade, and is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 


| Saragoza, and has a revenue of twenty thouſand du- 


cats per annum 3757 ; 
The city of Borja is ſmall but pleaſant, near Mon 


Cayo, about thirty miles from Saragoaa, towards the 


weſt· north · weſt, called by antient writers Belfinum, 


and Balfio. It is walled, and has a caſtle, with ſeve- 


* 


ral convents: | erz 8 * oY 
Kaca is at the ſoot of the Pyrenees, ſixty miles 
north-eaſt of Saragoza ; is a well built walled town, 
has a ſtrong caſtle, and is the ſee of a biſhop. 


1 Loarre is a village at the foot of the Pyrenees; * 


vier, on the river Callego, has its name from the fa- 
mous St. Tavier. La Puebla de Alfuideu is a hand- 
ſome town near the river Ebro. Montalvan is a for- 
tified town, belonging to the order of St. Jago; and 
Alcanitz on the Guadalope appertains to the order of 
| Va: 14 N © nne ö 
Calatayud is forty-five: miles ſouth weſt of Sarago· 
2, is pleaſantly ſituated, has a fine air, ſtrong walls, 


_ un conyents, -and-is celebrated for its fine tempered 


85 Batbaſtio is ſituated on the Vero, over which it has 


A ſtately bridge. It ſtands in a fertile plain, is ſur- 
 Tounded by a wall, contains ſeveral: conyents, and is 
n the ſee of a biſhop. | 3245. 


Lerida, in Catalonia, on the Segre, is an antient, 


| handſome, and ſtrong city, one hundred and five miles 


north · weſt of Barcelona. It contains ſeveral con- 
vents. and monaſteries, an univerſity, a court of in- 


*% 


ner, on the Segre, is nine miles north-eaſt from Le- 


x 
1 5 


tida; and Vique, thirty-fix miles north from Barce- 
lona, is almoſt encompaſſed by the rivers. Ter and | 


Naguerra, over which it has ſeveral bridges. + 
Palamos is a little town on the bay of che ſea, near 
Vo, II. No. 84. 7 Ie. 


| city; earldom, and b 


* 


re Palafugel, with a good harbour. It is fortified; 
[has a citadel, and gives the title of count 


town in the eaſt part of the province of Catalonia, is 
about twenty - one miles from the ſea, and fixty north- 
eaſt of Barcelona,” It ſtands at or neat the conflux © 
the Ter and Onhar; has ſtrong old walls, and other 
fortifications ; with a great many convents, and an 
univerſity; it is alſo the ſee of a biſhop; who is ſuf- 


lonia, and the town carries on a pretty trade, and gives 
the title of count. . | Ph 
Roſes js a ſtrong town, and has a good harbour, 
on a bay of the fea. It owes its name and origin to 
the antient town of Rhoda, which ſtood a little way 
off, near Cape Cruz. e 
Peucerda is a large town, and is the capital of the 
earldom of Cerdagne. It is fortified in the modern 
manner, and ſtands betwixt the rivers Carol and 8e- 
'gre, at the foot of the Pyrenees. | 


| -Urgel; formerly 2 and Orgelium, is an anrient 


iſhoprick, not far from the Pyte- 

nees, on the banks of the Segre, about ninety miles 

north-eaſt from Barcelona. It is well walled, has a 

antient caſtle, and ſeveral convents, and its territory 
is extremely fertile. e . = 

The inhabitants of the province of old Caſtile being 

famous for their {kill in breeding ſheep, we ſhall give - 
ſome account of their method of proceeding, in the 
words of an eminent writer on that ſubject. "os 

From computations made with the utmoſt accu- 


{fine wooled ſheep in Spain, and that the wool and 


fleſh of a flock of ten thouſand ſheep produced yearly 
about twenty-four reals a head, which we will ſuppoſe - 


to be nearly the value of twelve Engliſh fixpences ; of 


theſe, but one goes clear'a head to the owner yearly, 
three ſixpences à head goes yearly to the king, and 
the other eight go to the expences of paſture, tythes, 


W 


ſhepherds, dogs, ſalt, ſhearing, &c. Thus the annual 


er. of the five millions of ſheep amounts to thirty- 
ſeven millions and a half of ſixpences, a little more or 
leſs, of which there are about three millions and a 


treaſury, and ſeven millions and a half to the benefit 
of the public. | et oe png 
Ten thouſand ſheep compoſe a flock, which is di- 

vided into ten tribes. One man has the conduct of 
all. He muſt be the owner of four or five hundted 


* * 


in the weather, and in the diſeaſes of ſheep. Ie has 


abſolute dominion over fifty ſhepherds and fifty dogs, 


five of each to a tribe. He chooſes them, he chaſtiſes 


them, or diſcharges them at will: he is the præpoſi- 


tus, or chief ſhepherd of the whole flock.” One may 
judge of his importance by his ſalary; he has fort) 


{of a tribe has but forty ſhillings a year, the ſecond 
chirty- four, the third twenty-five, the fourth fifteen, 
and a boy ten ſhillings a year. All their allowance is 


few goats and ſheep in the flock, but the wool is for 
the maſter; they have only the lambs and the fleſn. 


— 


and three in October, by way of regale for the road; 
and theſe are all the ſweets theſe miſerable wretches ' 
enjoy; expoſed every day in the year to all weathers, 
and every night to lie in a hut. Thus fare, and thus 
live, generally to old age, twenty - five thouſand men, 
who cloathe kings in ſearlet, and biſhops in purple; 


for that is che number computed to keep the fine 


wooled ſheep of yo with the ſame number of d 

| of the large maſtiff kind, who are allowed two poun 
of bread apiece a day. | . 
The firſt thing the ſhepherd does when the flock 


give them as much ſalt as they will eat; every owner 
allows bis flock of one thouſand ſheep one hundted 
5 | | ga toes, 


1 


Girona, antiently called Gerunda, is a eonſiderable 


fragan to the archbiſhop of Tarragona, with a revenue 
of three thouſand ducats per annum. The neign- 
boutjng country is reckoned the moſt fertile in Cata- 


racy, it has appeared that there are five millions of 


half for the owners; above fifteen millions go to the 


ſheep,” ſtrong,” active, vigilant, intelligent in paſture, 


pounds a year and à horſe, whereas the firſt ſhepherd 


two pounds of bread a day cach. They may keep a 


The chief ſhepherd gives them three ſhillings in April, 


returns from the ſouth to their ſummer downs, is to 


- © 8 
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diſtance from each other, he ſtrews ſalt upon each 

- ande 
and-five ewes: to weigh that quantity... 18 

7 o ſheep begin their 


march towards the low plains; their itinerary is 
marked out by immemorial cuſtom, and by. ardi-| 


nances, and is as well regulated as the march of troops. 


ven leagues à day to get into the open fields, where 


Jjaurney's end. 


der impotent the lambs doomed for docile bell-wethers, [i : 
to walk at the head of che tribe ; they; mae no inci-¶ Aoſing againft» a tree, or ftan 
— They ſcem to have no incitemermt to action; 


ſtolen a foreed 


atovey,. or.twenty-Gyb.quintals of ſals, - Which the fock! 
re five months; they eat none in their jour 


ney, nor in their winter walk. This has ever been 


the cuſtom, and it is the true reaſgn why the kings of 
Spain cannot raiſe the price of ſalt io the height it is in 


France, for it would tempt the ſhepherds ta ſtint the 


' ſheep, which; it is believed, would weaken their con- 
ſtitutions, and thereby prejudiee the wool: The ſhep- 


herd places fifty or ſixty flat ſtones at about five ſteps, 


tone, he leads the flock. ſlowly through the ſtones, 

: y ſheep cats to his liking, GT e 
The fleeces of three rams generally weigh twenty- 

five pounds; there muſt be the-wool of four weathers 


The latter end of September th 


They feed fredly in all the wilds and commons they 


paſs through; bu as they muſt neceſſarily paſs through 


many cultivated ſpots, the proprietors of them are 
obliged by law to leave a paſſage open for the ſheep, 
through vineyards, olive-yarde, corn: fields, and paſ- 
ture · land common to towns; and theſe paſfages muſk 
be at leaſt ninety; yards wide, that they may not be 
too much crouded in a narrow lane. Theſe paſſages are 
often ſo long, that the poor creatures march ſix or ſe- 


the ſhepherd walks low, to let them feed at eaſe and 
reſt; but they never ſtop; they have no day of re- 
poles they march at: leaſt two leagues a day, ever fol- 
owing the ſhepherd, always feeding or ſeeking with 
their heads towards the ground, till they get to their 
The chief ſh 


tribe is conducted to the ſame; diftric it fed in the. 
year before, and where the ſhocp were yeancd,. uhich 
they think prevents à variation in the wool, though, 
indeed. this requires hut liztle care, ſor it is a notorious; 
truth, that᷑ the ſheep would go toithat very ſpot of their 


- 


own-accerd. -; His next case is, to. fin the toils where: 


the ſheep paſs. 
be devoured: by the wol ri. 


they are allowed by! the lam ta. cut off ona branch from 

every tree. 5 e 
Is the month of May they pay the twentieth lamb; 

the other half the ĩs paid in the winter walk. They 


neither hurt one another non the cwes. They ren- 


ſion: the: ſhepherd: turns abant the tiſticles with: his: 
fingers in tho ſcrotum, till he viſtes the ſpermatic veſ- 


ſels as a rope, and; they wither away. withaut any 


CCF * 9s: 
As ſoon as the month of Aprib comes about, che 


Some of the ſhearing-houſes are capable of contain 
ing twenty thouſand ſhecp: the ewes are ſo tender, 
that if they were immediately after ſhearing expoſod to 
the air of a bleak night, they would all periſh: -- - - 


employed to. ſhaar a flock of ten thouſand ſheep: a. 


0 night; leſt they ſhould: ſtray, and 


, 


cut off theix taiſs five inches below the rump for clean 
Uneſs: they; mark them on tha noſe with a; hot iron: 
they ſaw off part of thein hema, that the-nams may 


. 


: 
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gently lay him down, then ſtroke: his belly, and be. 
guile him of his fleece. A certain number of ſhe 

are led into the great ſhelter-hauſe, which is a para. 
lelogram of four or five hundred feet long, and one 
hundred * — where oy remain all day.” Ay 
mne arers judge they can diſpatch the ner 
day, are driven from the ſhelter - houſe into an pg 


crouded, together as/cloſe as poſſihle, that they hy . 


haue out- lived their teeth. The: heared ſheep go to 
the fields to ſaed a little, if it be fine weather, and they 


return in the evening. to paſs the night in the yard be 


OR 


fore the houſe, within! tha ſheltar of the walls; bur if 
it he cold and 


cloudy,.they go into the houſe: they are 
thus brought, by degrees, to bear the open ew res 


| their firſt day's journies from the: ſhearing- houſo are 


The wool is divided into three ſorts: the back and 
belly give the ſuperfine; the neck- and ſides give the 
fine, and the breaſt, ſhoulders, — the cbarſo 
wogl. - Itis: fold: after it is waſhed; fon, as it never 
laſes leſo than half; its weight in waſfring, and offer 
more when the ſmeating is violent, half the carriage 
el „ r ee 
We ſhall nom proceed to give an opini 
conſtitution; character, and manners of tlie 8 
inhabiting the diffcrentprovinces: ?: 
Iba moſt active ſtirring ſet of men, and the: beſt 
calculated: fon huſineſa, ate che Catalan. The Valen- 
ciana are moro ſullen and ſedate; and better adapted to 
the ocgupations of h vi and are oß a timid, fof- 
picious: dilpeſition.” The Andaluſians r to be 
eee, the rodoman- 
tades of Spain. The 1 


Caſtilians have a manly frankneſs, and little appear-- 


f 


5 


man ſhears. twelve; ewes. a day, and but eight rams: 
the reaſon of this difference is, not only becauſe tlie 


rams have larger bodies, ſtronger, and more wool, 


4 


and bave. The 
Caſtilians and Catalans The Gallicians e 


Ineceſſity. : : ord x 20-9587 
Tuaugh this is charactrriſtic of a part of the nation, 


will erert great pe 
There ane ane hundred and: twenty-five ſhearers much agitated when they are by! 
are remarkably addicted. They want nothing but an 
objelt to raiſo therm, aud ted! 
Hueit witht ardour. 


but. becauſe the ſhearers dare not tie their feet, as thoy-|| 


do thoie of the 2 ewes. 


- 


; ence: has 

us ram: would: ſtruggle 

oy 8 x * N 
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thanin 
[pals tho whole day, wrapped, 


appear to be a mixture of 


ins- taking men; and the Biſcaymen are acute, di- 
igent, warm, and very impatient of controul';/ indecd 
they rather rclemble-a:ſct-of republicans than the ſub- 


jects of aniabſolute/monarch; «- 


1 


Indolenoe is net diſcernible in any country more 
Spain; Gecat numbers of mem are ſven to 
ee cloalts; either 

ng! in. rows- agdinſt a 


faenlties appear tohnvecloi& their forcv. They 
een to have no hopes beyond tlie preſent, and have 0 


— idea of patriotiſm. He does not work (we mean 
ſhepherds muſk exert all theit vigilance, leſt the ſnheep f for 
ſhould eſcape ;. it has oſten happened, that a tribe has 
reed; march of three or four leagues upon a. 
dlespy ſhepherd-; but he is ſure to find them; andi proviſion his abſtemiouſneſũ requires. 
chere are many examples of three or four ſtrayed ſheap {} 
Walking an hundred leagues to che very place they fed 
the year before. 3 + * 2 22. 2 | 


er fort) unleſa driven to ĩt byioreſiftiblewant, 
-perceives.no advantages to aocrue from induſtry. 
His od: and raiment ate purchaſedi at an eaſy. rate? 
and he will work no more than juſt to ſupply the ſcanty”. 
| Tequi ant will 
— PPP STETI $ OTE. if he has 
1 


i T1547 , 


it is by no means ſo ofſthe hole; fome of them will 
purſue, with great avidity; a favourite ſcheme lle, 
powers: at a bull feaſt, and are very 
ing, to which they 


would undoubtedly pur-" 


iir 


are rave andthardy; they very ſeldom flinch; and will 


plentifully, which ſoftens the woch for the 2 


: mans are laborious, and! 
retain much antient ſimplicity of manners. The new 


1 


ing garnedlas much as will ſupply that days 
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general-mountaincers, = 


has march with:greatdeliberatiow up to the mouth of 2 
cannon. Ta this they are ſtitnulated by tho rar „ 
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— . they will niov-ſtir-an j pointmerit, fre 4as- proof! ajgtint 1 his/deligns/*" He | 
| Jock, + Iris aſtoniſhing what difficaltion-they-will en- —— FFF 
xounter, and what fatigue they will fupport without age to 2 perſon of her ee ra fe eee 
murmuring. The ſoldiery are ſparing in their diet, Tune furies of jealouſy ſeized Kia vi 15 pon) rags | 
which ariſes more ſrom cuſtom than” inclination, for determined to 2 eee. Was 
when they can get it, they will ent to ecefs. Phe ad e ber et EN nt putting an 
; ia fond: of ſpices | a 11 v-rtyir | | 85 bg Was the time al- 
Spaniards are fond: of ſpices, and ſcarce cat any thing lotted for th 4. 
be : ay We lotted for the perpetration of this horrid deed. The 
without garlic, ſaffron; or piments ; they are fond of || unfufpecting fait one came to-confellion as uſual, an a 
wine that -taſtes firongly of the pitched king and poured out her uf at his feet; ber erben N 
of oil that has 4 ranle Imell and tate. The fame oi [| ttmed bis rage the mote, and contir eee dee 
feeds their lamps, dreſſes their ſallad; and ſwims in bloody purpoſe: He g het a _ e 
dei pottage-;- and} it is oſten the caſe at poſadds. or || cramment with his pt nt fm Books rare ee 
inns, that the lighted lamp is handed downs, that'each || him from — nu — e Sete ee 
ieſt may take what quantity he pleaſes: they uſe purified from all ng her; before be thoaght the was ; 
| f m e er 85 ew ſtain of fin and corruption, and het 
much tobacco both in chewing and ſmoaking. "Theſe || foul was fir to take its flight 8 a 
hot kinds of, food, together wills the heat of tlie cli- || ror and judge. He — f ee uy 2 d 
—_— We” propor up vn IO hoc: 3 dagger im her heart as the turned round 
The Spaniards are by no means ſo ſerious or mo- — — wr — 17 — hols vt parka ont 
 lancholy as they are generally believed! to be; they || flection upon RS e orga cane too great à re- 
have indeed a gloom upon their countenamces, which exchan Y to th way eee 
zs the reſult of miſery and diſcontent, increaſed by à || galley * heaped e 19d = labour among the 
habit of diſtruſt and terror, occaſioned by the inquiſi- ved — 1 G = av extraordinary” inflance in 
tion. . Notwithſtanding this, every village reſounds || recent murder of Mile Res — 7 7 OO 
with the muſic of their voices arid; guittars, and their The educati b h to the fulbas bad? 4 
fairs and Sunday wakes are very noiſy and riotous; || gle&ted ks e * e 1s toe much ne: 
4 8 — "Tio Corniine 13 gout oF bath ths — — 2 — — 
are expert at ball, and the inhabitants of the iſland of || ſchools and univerffties are in d f. Aran eng 
Majorca are ſaid til} to wiel the fling; for which their || irregularity; * The are in's ſtate of ignoranct and 
ä rn Tt nl The improvements in li and 
anceſtors were ſo famous: they are in general dirty in mig fel was 77g in - hterature and 
nerally the effects of ſouthern climes; 4 "le i N wn Sa wad cid confined. The common 
The conſtitution of the Spaniards are compoſed of | | a man of 1 | i een. gentleman, would conſtirute 
n ß oped one nyo in 
loye in ſueh a degree, that few ee pet e buen ne 3 a Phenomenon. That we ma 
any idea of. The cuſtom of embracing perſons of the || will preſent the Partiality or miſrepreſentation; we 
r reader with the dean of Alicant's ſwie- 
Spaniard-all on fire, and they would as ſoon allow you muſt 9 =O ee eee 
to ſleep with their wives and daughters as to kiſs tliem when findi ; fol . t a 8p aniard 18 4 good authority; 
and the ladies themſelves look upen that favour” as # || ate 3 re Spaniard; The follewin 
prelude 3 of greater con ſequenee. The very Ine 5 ina - _ 5 Wünt Scipio: Maffei of 
mention of horns is an infult. and nikes the bloed ef . No country, excer br IO 21277 Mt 5 
2 Spaniardito hoil! He is eq F — _ cory Maloney Rong lee amore uns ayer 
pe& hin of having an is. set opts an Spain In every province you 
F bo: jultweeravin vir davordon; and'({theanes;” robin of bridges, aqueduRts, "temples; . 
cy rms n ae g, S aint nai toe nt 
not be inveſtigated in che dominion at FFC 
dreadful tribunal, the inquiſition, is —— dom | oo 2 — 3 the injuries of _ 
appear to be ſolieitous about the regards of Weir 2 in a rides nature and ſpirit of the Spaniards; 
vourite ſaint,” which being obtained; they think tiiem- 3 5 2 x oye the Pavatis'or the 
ſelves: freed: from an a reh | An _ 8 4 2 1 55 : 8 un El "Al 0¹ them one of the moſt | 
n e wen, nears merepeyenket 1 
moral duties in this The fiery zeal whiehiditin- 5 —— Norge enn of the” Alitighty: © Alas! ſuck 
ray very little concern at the fall of the jefuits, Which monkiſh' tribe; w Which is ruled By a ſtupid; idle; 
is one great proof of their indifferetice abeut'feligieus 1 ee t * ea gy 1s thought a crime to deviate 
matters ; and it is pretty plain; ee, fly et Voila _ es Fay HOWE bythe hooded blockheads: 
might wy what alteration he pleaſed in eceleſſaſtiea“ Ji Ming Rom we — — or oracle of old, 
matters: The jeſuits were the moſt pocerfül body up with this naviſcous” ads . The ſluggards puffoc 
politic in the kingdom, th powerful" Bad? ur wich tis nauſeous” adoration, - tunders' our che 
. ——— 
22. ..... hath ſens, ren 
horrid ke pod Bo echt gry don) poppy re Faſt? ins. Ng ny 
for ever from the realm. One would nature thi K 5 — ; Y ok ghr of ſuell an abomination, i iS burt 
chat this buſineſs would have otcaſioned an an ist e Iime, and Puried in the grgund. If the ufbef m 
ton among people attached'to die Nomi dh religion: I bee Ae ee r 
cho very contrary was e eaſe, vor me kad oppoſition with-it, deſtroyrit” and waa Mints thi er OR, 
was made or threatened to the royal! ppotition'|| with it, deſtrop it? and inftaticlyir Hares"the' fate ch. 
JʒI eee ]¶ . IN DE. - 
moritw ), rey Apr ee merger m_ - 7 
Ebb fariouticaloufof ere toc lee nden | unclean ſpirits'as gunrdiuns over Hidden treafure: Is | 
| — of, boris hs 5 met r Il — —„-— omen. or Kok 9 
People are very ino enſive. Th SHES 4 | 5 1 1 M 4 1 | 1 0”! je oles whter® ö 2 
PCC Gn IN  CIONT - 
years ago at dan Lucas: A'Okirielics far fell def: EE Ne e CO eee 
_ rately in love with a young woman, to whom he was 5 f th Fa were fene to FEranee and'during the late 
conſſſor, He wee very at of ſetttion bis puſion I 
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hibitecd by the Franciſcan friars at Oliva. But to 
It is really a matter of ſurpriſe how the nobility of | 
Spain was taught to read or write, or, once having at- 
tained fo much knowledge, how they contrive not to 
forget it. It is difficult to ſay what they employ their 
time in, or what means they take, beſides the groſſeſt 
inattention to run through their large incomes. 2 


Pd 


FP 
* 


Th weden in Spam aße in general imull and-chin, 


tion. Their tempers are pettiſh and violent, having 
1 and: ſtands. along the banks of the Tagus. It is very 


peur to have any ambition of being eſteemed clever or 
play on any muſical inſtrument. The debauchery of | 
155 


maids, and help to dreſs their own ſuppers by way of 
| my of people are little acquainted with that country. 
The 


| of authorsſhall be quoted. 
is Liſbon. This famous city is pretty nearly in the 


is built on ſeven ſteep hills. The ſtreets of it are 
walking in the night very unſafe as well as unpleaſant. 


- is admitted gratis to theſe rooms. In the courſe of the 


Thus far the denn; and fince his time, Don John 

Celayla, rector of the univerſity. of Valencia, directed 
a2 number of Roman inſeriptions to be buried in the 
- foundations of the bridge at Serannos; and a much 
cer inſtance of the ſume kind of Coubanim was ex- 


miniſhed to a race of pigmies, by a ſeries of diſtem- 
| oy progenitors ; they dwindle away for want of 
Peirs, | 


12 black. T | 
They have a great deal of wit and lively repartee, but 


— 


— — 
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part of them are indeed ſquandered away upon ſer- 


vants, for when they are once admitted they are never 
diſchatged. but for ſome enormous offence, and both 
5 1 and their families continue penſioners for life. 


he grandees of Spain, very few excepted, are di- 


and it-is natural to ſuppoſe, that there will be 


fmally an union of all the titles and eſtates, upon the |; 
_ heads of one or two families. The Conde de Atta- | 
mira has no leſs than nineteen grandeeſhips centered | 


in his perſon. 


but few of them are remarkably beautiful, yet almoſt 
all of them have eyes full of expreſſion, and are of a 
hey do not paint here as in France. 


this is much obſcured for want of the poliſh of educa- 


never been faſhioned by polite intercourſe, nor ſoftened 
by neceffary contradiction. The ladies about the court 
ate very far removed from beauty, neither do they ap- 


accompliſhed. - They neither read, work, write, or 


he ebuntry is very indelicate, and their amours are 
quite barefaced. As ſoon as the ladies come out of the 
convent, and before they have fixed upon a lover, — 


their time in the following manner. They riſe 


late, loiter away what remains of the morning, or 


wear it out at church in unmeaning prayers: dine 
5 ingly, ſleep, and then dreſs to ſpend two hours on 

prado. When dark, they run to the houſe of ſome 
old female relation, and all huddle together over a pan 
of coals. This having „they run home to their 


amuſement. EB 
We have been induced to give this copious account 
of Spain and its manners, chiefly becauſe the gene- 


| ſame reaſon induces us to give a further account 
of P | 
hasſa id of that country. We repeat it, that the beſt 


939 


We will begin with the capital of Portugal, which 
ſame ſtate in which the earthquake left in 1755. There 
are many new buildings upon the ruins, when | 

; will make a moſt beautiful new city. Liſbon | 
badly paved, and they have no lamps, which renders 


About a fifth of the inhabitants are black. The houſes, 


F 


which the P eſe | rs 
The chapel of the church of St. Rocco is particu- 


in addition to what major Dalrymple | | 
Jon the left, breaſt, and a ſmall enamelled red croſs 
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| preſents the Baptiſm by St. John: the Annuncistiol 
and the Gift of Tongues : the altar is of ſilver. Wi! 1 8 
the royal palace ſtood, which was demoliſhed by the 


earthquake, there are many new ſtreets building upon a 


new plan; the houſes are from four to ſive ſtories-hiob. - 
kts — 


foot pavement is conſiderably raiſed from that 
where the carriages paſs. The exchange, Where the 
merchants: aſſemble, is near the river, and is adorned 
with porticoes. The arſenal is large, near which is the 
fiſn market, which is very commodious and well ſup- 
plied: as alſo are the other markets. The country 
about Liſbon is pleaſant, being diverſifiedwith groyes 
of orange and lemon · trees, the roads are bordeted with 
aloes. Moſt of the roads in the environs of the city 
are paved with large ſtones. The aqueduct, in the valley 8 
of Alcantara, joins two hills, and is very admirable, 
The eathedral church ſtands on the top of one of the 
ſeven hills on which Liſbon is built; it is very well or- 
namented, and has a very large organ. 
At Bellem is the king's palace, which is five miles 
from Liſbon. | The theatre here is ſmall, and has no 
fide: boxes. The palace is a mean wooden. edifice, and 
has nothing very worthy of remark about it. I here is 
a very large elephant in the garden, Which is kept 
partly covered, and partly expoſed to the air. This 
creatute is no leſs than twenty-two. feet high. The 
caſtle of St. Julian is about fifteen miles from Liſbon, 
and is ſituated at the mouth of the Tagus: it is an ir- 
regular building, and founded upon à rock; Whaſe 


| baſe is waſhed by the ſea. It is well garriſoned, and 


planted with many very large braſs cannon. The 
road from Liſbon to this caſtle is paved the whole way, 


pleaſant, for on the left you have a grand view of the 
ſhips failing various ways, of the palace of Bellem, of 
the immenſe rock called Cape A and by others 
the rock of Liſbon, the caſtle of St. Julian itſelf, and 
the ocean. On the right you have groves of orange 
and lemon · trees, laden with fruit and bloſſonis:; 


SF 


{abundance/of aloes, and Indian fig hedges, and the 
| proſpect is „nne with olive yards, con- 


. —NnßCß¶ ĩͤ1v 8 

The road from Liſbon to Maſſa is likewiſe very 
agreeable, - The palace of Maſſa is fituated near the- 
village of that name, and is built with a kind of White 
marble. The church is placed in the centre of the fa - 
bric, has the convent on one fide; and the palace on 
the other. The convent is very large; the palace is not 
furniſhed, as the king does not — here, The ny 


and army of Portugal are not 17 formidable, and cut 


but a poor appearance. The chief order of knightbood 
is called the order of Chriſt, It was cſtabliſhed in the 
year 3283. The order is given to ſuch common fellows, 
that it is almoſt a diſgrace to accept of it, although the 
king himſelf wears the inſignia of it, which are a ſtar 


charged with another white one hanging * ribbon at 


che button-hole. 'T hey have another order, which is 
chat of Avis, and was inſtituted in the year 114. 
| The inſignia of this, order is a green croſs, fleurie at 
{the button hole. 15:6 a 


The nobility of this kingdom is not hereditary ; 


* * a 


titles being conferred in the ſame manner by the 
king as knighthood is in England. It ſometimes hap- 


n ſon has a title, and the father none. 
he number of the inhabitants of Liſbon cannot 
caſily be aſcertained, no calculation having yet been 
made. I hie nobility are divided into three claſſes. When 
the ſervant on horſeback rides before a carriage, this 
denotes the nobleman to be of the firſt rank; if he 
rides on one ſide, he is of the ſecond rank; and if be- 
bind, he belongs to the third rank of nobility. Swords 
are generally worn by well dreſſed people; lace is pro- 
hibited ; topazes ate in great plenty, and are very - 
22 t x97 46 Des 
Portugal is famous for producing oranges. and le- 
mons; it likewiſe produces many other fruits and gar- 


1 


den ſtuff. of all forts, with various medicinal and aro- 


matic herbs and flowers. The r ſame 


er 


"8 


as in England, as are the birds and 
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ones. 
amber 


Fry 


broke 7 
inacceſſible rock 
cultivated here un 
as well as muffs, are 
from the Brafils. 


with a pack ſaddle: a ſervant atterids with a ſharp ſtick, 
de wake the beat e. gentlemen ride on. 


£0 faſter.. 
horſes, and their 

do ſo likewiſe, for 4 
mon dreſs is a large c 


have no carriages. 
neath they generally wear a dagger, 
| bites | n No e 
Eine of net work 61k purſe over their hai 
ribband tied in a bow over their forcheads, 


ter ſort of people dreſs entirely in the, Freiich faſhion, 


ing and finging. 
ak be king and queen g« | 
wolves and wild boars, Her majeſty is very courageous 
on horſeback, arid. rides in 


4 . 


4 
* 4 


She is an excellent not. 


ther 8 


angle 


115 of the horrible concul- 


neſs, and pointing to a place juſt by : * Here, en. 
ger, (faid the) do you 15 this cellar? It was only my | 


ervants on mules ; the phyſicians 
The com- 
oak and flouched hat, under- 
although it is | 
The women wear no Caps, but tie a 
r, and a 
The bet-| 


go hunting every day after 
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6 ladies here ride on jack afles, | 


4 


z 
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The women are very lively, and are perpet ally dan: | 


boots and leather broeches. 


; 


* 


ſelezyman, who perform divine fer\ 
at rheit private houſes Aſtetiiely, The city, as we 


8 


orted between two hör les o 
ö. le rivet have ah awning, 4H 
fait cloth hung quite acroſs. The pringipal atticle of 
e metchianrs hive ver" 


Theſe cities,, 
two prinei if in 


* 


** * 


gaben Held ft LY 
er, Ents Dotire E 
tejo, and Algtave. © 


Minho, 


he pro 
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| 1 diftinguith them. Th 


1 


Roman colony. Here 


4courts, of juſtice, one of 


20 mo, | 


7 AE HOW 2 
colleges, and churches, Befides 


great many converits, 
the cathedral, ſeveral 


the tribunals of the inquifi- 


tion, an univerſity, and the ſee of a biſhop, who ig 
count of Arganil, and bas a revenue of Gu res | 
thouſand two hundred cruſades, or fix thouſand pounds 
e number of the inhabitants is about. 
twelve thouſand. The monks of the con vent of the 
Holy Croſs here are all noblemen, and of the ordert 


The city of Oporto 1s the ſecond in the kingdom, 
and contains about thirty thouſand inhabitants. Se- 
Vera Engliſh families reſide here who are concerned in 


| 


the wine trade. The factory maintain an Englith 
. 


Jof St. Auguſtine, 
{ficent ſtructure: tlie 
to be about fifty, ar 
Hand, The cathy 


he univerhrty. is à very magni- 
profefiors belonging to it are ſaig 


157 


lent peaches. 8 
Lamego is a city near the river Douro, about om 


| hundred miles north-eaſt from Liſhon. It is fur- 
{rounded with mountains, gives the title of count, and 
{contains about four thouſand inhabitants, and ſeveral 


convents. Here are alſo ſeveral courts of juſtice, my | 
the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan.to the patriarch 
of Liſbon, and has a revenue of cighteen thouſand 

cruſadoes, or two thouſand five hundred pounds 


ſterling. © Seb ON 3 325 — . : 
Viſen, a city on a ſmall river, which falls into the 
keunidred and twenty miles orth- 
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Mondego, about one 
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and courts of juſtice ; and here the antient town of 


| Vagca ig fuppoled to have ſtood, two old Roman towers | 


| ill remaining here. The, biſhop of this place is ſuf- 
 fragan. to the archbiſhop of Braga, and has a revenue 
of two thouſand Fes Nod Working: Ihe 
number of inhabitants is ſaid to be about one thou- 


ohn 1. 333 n TE S IF Nas Taps Frag ROT > of 00 0 HOW: 
| 5 K is a ſtrong city, one hundred and forty miles 
nmaortheeaſt of Liſbon, contains three 
bitants, and is the ſee of a biſhop. 
Caſtello Branco is a town with 


. 
- e 


ſand. The town was-raiſed to a. duchy by king | 


thoulnd mha- | 


caſtle, containing | ; e 
che rivers Corgo and Ribira, about one Hundred and 
fifty miles north of Liſbon. It is the beſt and 
[largeſt town of the province, and belongs to the In. 


a 


. n 3 ; 
waco and Deſte, is 


en 


JJ <X | 
| _ __ . Grimaranes 18a ſmall but antient town, belonging 
to the crown, ten miles caſt of Braga, and about one 
hundred and fifty north of Liſbon. It is encompaſſed 
with a good wall, contains about five thouſand inha- 
bitants, ſeveral convents, hoſpitals, and courts of juſ- 


- - 


tice, It has manufaQuures of linen and fine thread, | 


_—_— 


ang is ended by an old catle, 
' Caminha is a fortified town at the mouth of the 
Minho ; Valenca is a ſtrong town on the ſame river, 


Fe: 


| [is one hundred and twenty miles eaſt of Liſbon, anti- 


port at the mouth of the Ave, with a ſtrong caſtle 


and Barcellos, oh the Cavado, is fortified with a wall 


and towers. 3 1 e : g f „ | 
Villa Nova de Porto, oppofite' to Oporto, on the 


ſouth ;- ſide of the river Douro, contains three thouſand! 


2 


js. well fortified; and Pont de Lima, one hundred 


the mouth of the Lima, thirty miles north of Liſbon. 
It contains about ſeven thouſand inhabitants, ſeveral 


good harbour, with a conſiderable trade. 
Beira ſouth, Leon caſt, and ſome mountains weſt. It 
is one hundred and twenty miles long, eighty broad, 
abounds in game and fruits, produces but little corn, 
is watered by the Douro, and contains, | 
Braganza, a city near the river Fervenca, at the ex- 


tremi 

: and Galicia, is about one hundred and twenty miles 
. northward from Liſbon. It contains about three 
thouſand inhabitants, ſeveral convents, and a good 
caſtle, has a variety of filk manufactures, and is well 
fortified. The anceſtors of the preſent royal family 
before they were advanced 

of Jchn 


to the thyone, in the the eighth duke, 


— — 
— ———— —— 


inhabitants; Villa Nova de Carveira, on the Minho, | 
and eighty miles north of Liſbon, is a very handſome b 
OO OE ore recon ob oak wer 2 11 in ſome places by a 
Viana de Fez de Lima, is pleaſantly fituated near | 

| guſta, about ſeventy-eight miles ſouth-eaſt from Liſ- 


- -courts of juſtice, churches, convents, and a confider- | 
able magazine; is large, well built, ſtrong, and has a| 


The province of Traos Monte has Galicia north, | 
of the province, and near the borders of Leon , 


4 
+1 


. Torro de Moncorvois awalled town,” and contain 


| ©-Evors,: fixty-ſix wiftes ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon.” In this 


ing to that of Calatray : 
Port 


: 


[ 


{ miles from the borders of | Galicia, and tw 
| horth-caſt from Liſbon. It was built by theempergrs = 


| mega, with other marks of its antieſit grandeur; * 


{ſterling a year: 
to the marquis of Gouev a. 


but the ſecond duke, and fourth king of that nas 
his town. is ſappoſta'to have been the ane Cel, 
Rete. Brigantia, or Brigantſum. i ee ee 
*. Chaves, a town on the river 


1 


„ „ 3 te ne 
two/hindreg:: 


anno 78, and called Aquæ Flavia 
a Roman bridge of ſtone over the T4. 
now contains about two thouſand ſouls, and is 1 
fortified. f - 3 5 "Re | _ 8 tans ies TRILLION TIE 4 fit TRA, 
Villa-Real, or the Royal Town, ſo called becauſe: 
founded by king Deiinis, anno 1289, ſtands Between 


Flavius 1 ann 
There is ſtill 


© 


Wall. 


fanta. That called the Old Town. is ſurrounded by 
Miranda de Douro, a fortified town on tlie frontiets 


1{of Spain, fo called from its preſent tuation on the 
north fide of the Douro, being well fortified, and the 
ſee of a 15 
t 


who has a revenue” of fourteen hun- 
ſtands about one hundred and twenty 


dred pounds, 


miles ſouth from Braganza, and one hundred ang: 


eighty” north-eaſt from Liſbon, belongs o he king, 
and contains about ſeven hundred inhabitants. 


1 


about ſeven hundred thouſand inhabitants. 


Tue province of Alentejo 


| ne prov. | borders te the north on 
Eſtret adura and Beira, to the ſouth on Algarve, to 


one hundr 


and twenty miles Jong; nearly the fame 


—_ 


: 


City are ſeyeral churches, hoſpitals, courts of juſtice; 
cofivents, a'cathedral,”an umverfity,/and'twelve thbu- 
ſand inhabitants. It is che ſee of an archbiſhop, who 


Hy 4 revenne of about eight thouſand pounds Rictling; 


is defended by" a fort,” and other works, and is 
famed for the inſtitution of tie order of Avis, anſwer- 
N 

iy Portus- Alacer, is a fortified 
city, about ninety miles eaft-north-eaft' from Liſbon; 
and ten from the Spanifh frontier. Here are boa | 
five and fix thouſand inhabitants, ſeveral courts of 


alegre, formerly 


Juſtice, fountains,” convents, churches,” befides the ca- 


thedral, à manufacture of 'coarſe wooller cloth, and 
the ſee of a n has about five hundred 8 
This town gives alſo the title of coum 
Elvas, a city with a caſtle, and other fortifications, 
ently called Helva ; and by Pliny,” Alba. It is the-ſes 
of a biſhop, who has a revenue of about three thou- 
ſand pounds. The neighbouring country ispleaſant, 


[and very fruitful in wine and oil, and the number d 


the inhabitants amounts to three thouſand. ' Here 
are ſeveral convents, churches, and courts of juſtice, 
with a noble aqueduct, extending ſeveral miles, and 

triple aren. 
aty, antiently called Pax Julia, and Au- 


eja, 4 


bon, and twelve from the river Guadiana. It is 2 
dukedom, and contains ſeveral churches, courts of 
juſtice, and convents, with about fix thouſand 1nhe- 
itants. 2 ar 
Villa-Vicofa, i. e. the Delightful Town, fo called 
from its beauty, and that of the adjacent country. It 
ſtands about one hundred and five miles eaſt of Lif- 
bon, and contains near four thouſand inhabitants, {& 
veral conyents, a ſtately royal palace, embelliſhed with 
a fine park and a ſtrong caſtle. ' 
- Ourique,. Crato, and Barbo, contain nothing - 
markable ; Avis, ſixty miles eaſt of Liſbon, belc 
to an order which takes its name from it; Cree | 
Mayor, one hundred and ſeventeen miles eaſt of Liſ- 
bon, is well fortified, and chtitains near five thouſand 
inhabitants: Olivenca has a ſtrong caſtle; Moura is 
4 fortified town, near the Guadiana; and Seapa con- 


| 


L 


tains four thouſagd inhabitams, 7 0 
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©. ERrewagiis pne hunded andtfive miles eaſt, of Heil. 
and convents, and is ſanglx fortified. 


"The kingdom.of Alg ane is. bounded te the ſouth | 


| and. welt by ine Qgcan.z,[to/the eaſt, by the Guadiang, 


' which-parts:it fem Andaluſia; and te the north, by. 
in Serra de:Alga _ or Calddirag, 


IN, 


* 


gion ſtill remains; but the force of big 


ing groans of. ſuffering 2 bi 


great. reſort of foreigners, particularly Enghth, is much 


| 502 de Menachique, which divide it from; Alen 


94 


JJC - Its: names 

7777 butgeopraphers are. notagreed 

about its meaning Under it as eee for- 

 metly,a; thack+larger-extent of country than at pre» 

8. mary The ee rve was given by Alfonſo X. 

ing of Caſtile, to Altonſo III. king of Portugal, as 

a . dowry{ or portion, when he married Beatrix, his 

75 natural daughter. 74 Though very mountainous, 1. 18 

extremely fertile in corn, wine, oil, and all forts. of 

fruits: and contains four cities, twelve leſſer towns, 

© Jury villagesy-fxty pariſhes, Jad about Gxty thouſand 
inhabitants, The prinei n 47 T4 

Iagos, a ton witch a Harbour on a large bay, about 

one hundred and ten miles ſouth from Liſbon, where 

ate ſeveral couxents and courts of uſtice. 

Type city of Far ig f 


— 


mated on bay, and, is Well 
fortiſied; it contains many churches. and .conyents, 

| and about four; or-five-.thouſand. inhabitants... The 
1 biſhop's revenue is ſeyen hundred pounds per annum. 
u Taving Mien ie n eie, is placed on-the bay of the 

_ river Hequay it 3 and.as: Walled, and con- 

5 tains about Ave; thouſand inhabitants, beſides, many 
churches and convents. e B z 
I be other tens of. note: Nava de Porti- 
Py _ worthy of-defertption. UT IRE taut $75.7 1% 
I be Fortugueſe ate rather inferior to the Spaniards | 


| hoth ſees are mene conformable e falt. 
ions, than thoſe of any other country. The ladies, 
ecerven the married ones, are fore of them attended b 
cortejosß or gallants, who are fimilar to the Italian 
diſceiſbecs though his practice is not common. 
be kings titdes are, King of Portugal and the 
Algarves, on this fide and the other fide the ſea, of 
Africa lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, con- 
5 e in Ethio ia, Arabia, . Perſia; 
Andia, &., The king's eldeſt ſon is ſtiled prince of 
Brazil, In the year 1749, pope Benedict XIV. dig- 
mified the king with the title of his Moſt Faithful Ma- 


/ // ES. os on 
* There are ſeveral. orders of knighthood here, viz. 
1. The order of Chriſt; the badge of which is a red 
croſs within a white one. 2. The order of Aviz; 

whoſe badge is a green croſs, in form of a lily: 
The only religion tolerated in Portugal is that of 
the church of Rome, yet there are many cohcealed 
Beaeſides Jews and hereties, who broach or maintain 
any doctrines contrary to the religion of the country, 
the inquiſition puniſſies all pretenders to ſorcery and 
me black art, apoſtates, blaſphemers, perjured per- 
ſons, impoſtors, hypocrites, &c. The burning of | 
_ thoſe condemned by the inquiſition, is called an auto 
du fe, or act of faith. There are ſeveral tribunals of 
we inquiſition, one of which is at Goa, in the Eaſt- 
Indies; but there are none in Brazil. We are hap- 


- 


2 


of the Portugneſe inquiſitions have been of late greatly 

dircumſcribed. A gentleman, who very recently vi: 
ſited Portugal. ſays, What a change in this country 

| fince the laſt reign! When the ciergy governed the 


* TEST 'F 4. 
* $42 3597 $2 4 4 
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die; in ee length beingabout'one hundred miles [without the royal ſanfion. OOO OD 
tcjq ; its gteatoſt length Being {= Coartc filks, woollen cloths, and linen, are the ptin⸗ = 


in amounts, Tear of all l penßions, to up- 
eas of three millions ſterling: others make it a SIE 
Idea les. Thus much is certain, that the cuſtoms 
{and other taxes run exceſſively hi 


8 


power to his dependents ; and the beggar, who aſtes 


nns, ADE, N 


< 


only-proſecutes ; it can nei 


VVV 
ther condemn O pP 


n 
umm 
7 


» 


cipal manufactures of Portugal; but the commerce, 


%! nol 
o the conſtitution of Portugal, it is an abſolute 
bereditary monarchy. Both here and in Spain, there 
Fete zntiently cortes, ſtates, or parliaments; but they 


have long fince entirely loſt their ſhare in che legilla-* - 


[tare. For the adminiſtration of the civil government, 
military affairs, a council of war; for the finances, 4 
treaſury=cvurt ; and, for the diſtzibution of juſtice,” 


Feveral high tribunals, with others ſubordinate 'to 
them, in the ſeveral diſtricts into which the Kingdom 
4 | 


The. proceedings. of the courts are tegulat 
Roman law, the royal cdifts, the canon law, and tl 


5 


3s.divided; The cities have their particular 555 
the 


SIE. 


| The revenues of the crown, fince the diſcoyery ek 
the Brazil mines, are very confiderable;. bar the real | 
[amount.can only be gueſſed at. Some have {rid that 


= = 


oh. Befides the roy 


| demeſnes, the hereditary eſtates of the houſe of Bra- 
F. a 1 f . SS bal Re 
ganza, the monopoly of Brazil ſnuff, the coinage, the 
money, arifing from the ſale of indulgeneies granted by 


the pope, the fifth of the gold brought from Brazil 
the farm of the Brazil diamonds, the maſterſhips. © 
the. orders of knighthood, and other ſources, yield 
very large ſums. The forces, notwithflanding, ok 
this nation, .both by ſea and land, are yery inconfi- 


Ewope, and their navy of little eee ere 
Me caunot prevail on ourſelves ta wil eld che 
following account of ſociety and manners in France, 
Switzerland and Germany, Written 5 g ; Jo 


Moore, who accompanied the preſent duke of Hamil- 


ton in his travels, We haye already deſcribed many 
towns and places. in theſe countries; and, to make the 
work more complete than any hitherto publiſhed; wi 
ſubjoin this general yiew, - We acknowledge our ob- 
gations to Dt. Moore for the information 1 gives us 
on this ſubject, and doubt not but that which gave us 
ſo much pleaſure in peruſing, will give our reads 
T. ³ 0 To j 


; , 
s 


1 © 4 * 8 
1 148 Ay ++ Ls 


not decide an argument in mixed company with im- 
periouſneſs, but are in every reſpect as well bred as: 


thoſe who have no pretenſion to their ſuperior talents. 


Throughout the country, politeneſs and good man- 


ners may be traced; the moſt diſtinguiſhed nobleman, 
and the meaneſt mechanic, haye each their preten- 
lions, in different degrees, to theſe accompliſhments: 
this is a more remarkable feature of their national cha- 
racter than the impetuoſity, viyacity, and 


remarked : politeneſs is ſo very viſible in every rank, 


that you cannot help diſcerning it. The profperous. - 


are here courteous to the unfortunate ; the man in 


» + 


1 = 


premiere ren pay es 9 . 
Sbould a ſtranger to the country, and in à great 


meaſure to their language, be guilty of any gramma- 
tical impropriety; ſhould his accent be very unceuth 
and ridiculous, he is yet heard with the moſt ſerious 


1 


fl 


"OW * 
LES $5 
— bo 


there is a council of ſtate, and ſeveral ſeereranes ; fog” 


In France, there are many. men, diſtinguiſhed 
once for their learning, eaſe, and affability, who do 


for which. both antient and modern Gaul has 4.8 | 


lms, if he is refuſed, will meet with an appearance, = 
PV however, to inform our readers, that the power [| 


* 


© 


ay with England, in wine, fruit, and falt, is” 8 


| decable.; their land forces being the *wo f miles in 75 


r a _ 
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manter they can; ſtan | 
mops, in order to avoid being cruſhed by the coaches, 


word which 


 gacity, is repeated with fond 
eats much or little at dinner; t 


7 


the laws of good manners. Should à pe 
in the publie walks in cloaths made directly out of 


che fathion, the French let him paſs a turm ot two un- 
noticed, before they indulge the 
 bokitig at his exttactdiriary figure. 


their cunofity, even by 


It muſt be ſeen, with indignftion, chat every thing 


in this country is arranged for the accommodation of 
che powerful and the rich; Very little regard indeed 
is paid to citizens of an inferior ſtation: this is viſible 


wherever you turn your eyes in Paris. Not lighting 
their ftreers, is one inſtance of this; there is no ac- 


_  commodation for the ſafety and convenience of foot 


paſſengers. They muſt grope their way in the beſt 
| Fx behind pillars, or run into 


which are driven as near the wall as John pleaſes. 


The 5 i 2 on foot are diſperſed at their approach, 
| like chaff before the wind. Monarchy is raiſed, in 
this country, fo very high, that it quite loſes fight of 


the bulk of the nation, and pays attention only to a 


- few, who, being in exalted ftatians, are treated as | 
GOO of the court. Yet 
Ape 


the common 
iy a remarkable attachment to the perſon bf their 


prince: this will appear more conſpicuous when tom- 


red with other nations. An Engliſhman looks 
even upon the virtues of his prince with 'a jealous 
in his life-time,” but will not fail to mention them 


Vith reſpe& after his death, and tranſmit his genuine 
daraQer to poſterity, | 
the foibles of his prince, and admires all his talents | 


A German is filent reſpecting 
much more than if they refided in a private man. A 
Perfian or a Turk contemplates his emperor with fear 
and reverence, as a fuperior being, to whom he is 
bound 

Fe an 


E Frenchman knows that his king 


is of the ſame nature with himſelf, and liable to the 
wealneſſes of other men; though he ſees and laments 


his follies, he laugh as he laments them, and is at- 


tached to him by reſpect and tenderneſs ; is prejudiced 


affectionately in his behalf, notwithftanding his real 
character may not deſerve it; in ſhort, the king is a 


idea of benevolence, love, and gratitude, as well as 
thoſe of grandeur, power, and happineſs. 

Every Sunday the people flock to Verfailles, behold 
him with unfated curioſity, and look at him with as 
much fatisfaction the fiftieth time as the firſt. They 
conſider him as their friend, though he does not 
know their perſons; their benefactor, while he op- 
pteſſes them with taxes; and their patron and - 
tor, though' they are in the greateſt danger | rags 


be moft indifferent actions of the prince are mag- 
nified into the greateſt importance; his weakneſſes are 
_pallrated and excuſed, and his errors and crimes are 


uted to the miniſters or evil counſellors. Every 
ſaying of his, which approaches towards evil in the 
leaſt Spree, or bears the ſmalleſt traces of common fa- 


horfe he rides; every 
which ought not to b 
cupy the major part of the letters which 
friendly correſpond 


to neglect this, as the chief topic of his con- 


po 


verſation, he would be reprobated by every company. | 


The troops at a review perform their manceuvres 
| thoſe ators who are within fight 


<8” £ 4 


of the king. The king, and not the prieſt, is the object 
of attention at maſs: the hoft is elevated, but the peo- | ; h 1 
what little fortunes they Have to his honour. A mo- 


ple are loſt in contemplating their beloved monarch. 


At the theatre, a ſmile from the king will make them 


* the forrows of AndromacheeG. 
(either is this attachment confined to the perfon of 


people | 


* nature's indiſpenſable laws, to pay Al ho- 
a 


nveys'to the minds of Frenchmen the 


plauſe. Whether he | 

coat he wears ; the | 
icular of his life, even thoſe | 
mentioned, afford matter of | 
converfation in the various ſocieties of Paris, and oc- | 
; ſs in a 
8 ence. All Paris, nay, all France, is | 
really alarmed if the monarch has the ſlighteſt indif- | 
el and if any one ſhould be ſo unpardonably in- 


4 


3 


4 
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| 


1 


3; 


1 


| 


-- 


king all public and domeſtic happineſs, 4 | 
| fmalleft ſolicitude about either ſhould diſturb his dy- 


accompliſhments ; 


ſcumſtances, muſt be a 


| 


wo TRAVELS THROUGH SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
This rule extends to dreſs,” which, with the French, it 
is a moſt important article indeed, yet the moſt daring 
deviation from faſhion cannot make them tranſprets 
rſon appear 


the king alone, it extends to every braneh of the royal 
family. In this country, it is concerved they have all 
an hereditary. right to every enjoyment whi human 
nature is capable of. The leaſt difappointment or 


{ chagrift is looked upor as a dreadful calamity. It may 


be ſuppoſed that this is aMefted, and an outhide ſhow, 


put on merely for the ſake of intereſt ; but as it ex: 
tends to the bulk of the people, who are very far re- 


moved from the eye of the court,” this cannot be the 
ca'e. The whole of the people are ſo influenced by 
this unaccountable principle, and are fo delighted and 
dazzled with the luſtre of monarchy, that they cannot 
bear the thoughts of any qualifying mixture which 


might abate its violence, and render its ardour more 
benign. They conſider the power of the king as their 


own; and they are even proud that there is no limita« 
tion to his authority. They exult in the idea that the 
king has an army of near two hundred thonfand 
men in the time of profound peace, and are as vain 
of the king's palaces, gardens, and number of horſes, 
as if they were in reality their own. 
If they are told of the imimerſe fortunes which in- 
dividuals poſſeſs in England, che affluence, fecurity, - 
and caſe of people of middle rank; miſtead of being 
mortified at the a) d they comfort themſelves 
with the reflection, that the'court of Great Britain is 
not nearly ſo ſplendid” as that of ' Fratice, and that 
none of the Engliſh nobility have fo great revenues as 
the duke of Orleans, or the ptince of Conde. If you 
tell them of the freedom of debate exerciſed in par- 
liament, and if the ſuperior powers abuſe this autho- 
rity, they are amenable to public juſtice; they tell you 
with an afr of triumph; that the miniſter of France 
would hut up fuch impertinent people as the mem- 
bers of our Houſe of Commons in the Baftile for life, 
Should an Engliſhman deſcant upon the advantages of 
the Britiſh conſtitution to a circle of French bourgeois, 
and explain to them in what manner the people of 
their rank of life wete protected from the violence of 
the courtiers ' and nobihty, and that the pooreſt me- 
chanic in England could have redrefs for the injury 
done him by the greateſt nobleman in the kingdom; 
one would naturally imagine, confidering the oppreſ- 
fiohs they labour under,” that they would admire fuch 
conſtitution, and with for the fame in France. No, 
they would fympathize with the great, and feet for their - 
want of importante. They ſeem fo think that the 
king of England muft be the moſt oppreſſed and in- 


jured of mankind. * © 


This darling paffion of their ſouls, this extreme at- 
tachment to the monarch, is carried with them to the 


grave. At the battle of Dettingen, a French ſoldier, 


who lay covered with his wounds, demanded of bis 
officer; a little before he expired, how the battle was 


{| likely to terminate. The officer 45 wg that the Bri- 


tiſh troops had obtained a great victery. All that the 
dying man ſaid, was, My poor king! Notwithſtanding 
a ſubje& of the crown of Great Britain y cog — 
et it ches 


ing moments, it would be a ſtriking proof that all bis 
own affairs, both temporal and ſpiritual were in a moſt 


comfortable fituation.  _ 


A natural conchufion from what has been aſſerted, 
muſt be ſimply this, that is, whatever light this preſu- 
dice in favour of monarchy may appear to the ehe 
of philofophy, and though of all paffons the love of 
a king, 9 becauſe he is ſo, is the moſt abſurd auck 
fooliſh, yet it ought to be confidered as very merito- 
rious by the king himſelf. No people have ſo juſt à 
claim to the affections of their ſovereign. The peo- 
ple rejoice when he rejoices, and weep when be 
weeps ; they are proud of his power, and vain of bis 
indulge bis failings, yield ther 
own conyenience moſt willingly to his ſuperfluities. 
and are ready at all times to facrifice their lives, aud 


narch, who did not love his ſubjects, under ſuch cir· 
perfect maſter of inſenſibilitj 
and felfifhneſs. The very teverſe of this is the 1 oy 


* 


> the lame effects as if they were true and diſintereſted. 


», 


\ 

ev hae not had à tnonarch worthy of this. regard 
2 days of Henry che Fourth, and of all their 
| kings.they od him the worſt. i og RE 
It has been oſten ſaid, that the French are inſincere, 
and. devoid of real friendſhip; the Engliſh in particu- 
lar are led into this belief, becauſe. the manners of the 
French are obſequioul/'in the extreme. An Englith- 
man would call that flattery, which a Frenchman 
thinks neceffary to good nanners. The French lan- 
uage abounds in complimental phraſes, which they 
© tribute very plentifully. They mean very little by 
it; and take it for granted, that thoſe, on whom the 
compliments are beſtowed, underſtand the ſame. They 
have not the ſmalleſt. intention to deceive, for they 
imagine all the world are well informed in this parti- 
cular; but if any man takes theſe expreffions in a li- 
dteral ſenſe, he will be very much diſappointed indeed, 
| yet he has no right to accuſe the French of inſincerit 
or want of friendſhip; that js entirely out of the queſ- 
tion. They never intend to convey any other mean- 
ing than this, that they are willing to put him on the 
| footing of an acquaintance. A proper allowance mult | 
be made for the different modes and uſages of nations, 
and it is very unfair to harbour -unfavourable and 
harſh ſentiments of another nation, becauſe their mode 
of ſpeech differs from our own. Friendſhip is a plant 
which does not grow kindly in any climate. It is a 
man's peculiar happineſs if he can. rear a few of them 
where his  refidence is fixed; but travellers hate no 
right to expect extraordinary efforts of friendſhip from 
the people where his ſtay is ſo ſhort that he has not 


. 
5 


if the natives of theſe eountries he paſſes through are 
civil and obliging. If the preachers and writers on 


- morality could eradicate ſelfiſhneſs from the human 


breaſt, and make men in reality love their neighbours, | 
it would be a change devoutly to be wiſhed for; at 
teaſt, as far as we can judge, it would be better than the 
| preſent mode eſtabliſhed; but as this is not the caſe, | 
we ſhould not find fault with thoſe forms and atten- 
tions which. create a kind of artificial friendſhip and 
benevolence, and which in many inſtances produce 


- The; condition of the common people of France 
1s by no means ſo comfortable as one would ſuppoſe 
from the gentleneſs of French manners; hough that, 
in ſome degree, qualifies the ſeverity of che govern- 
ment. When it is conſidered what prodigious. re- 
- ſources the kingdom has, what advantages it enjoys | 
above other countries in point of ſoil, climate, and fitu- 

ation; the. induſtry and ingenuity of the inhabitants, 
| who are attached by affection to their King, and are 
totally ſubmiſſive to his laws; it is natural to ſuppoſe 
that the chief part of the nation would be quite at 
their eaſe, and that poverty would ſcarcely be known 
amongſt them; not only that ideal poverty which 
is the child of envy and covetouſneſs, and may be 
i by the richeſt citizens of London or Amſterdam, 
but that real poverty, when the laborious: part of 
| 12 R jon acquire a competent ſhare of the neceſſaries 
Jo have an adequate idea of the wealth of England, 
[th neceſſary to viſit the 8 R and ſee 
bow the nobility, ge , farmers coun o- 
ple ſubſiſt; — e. of the one, b F 
yien which abounds among the other, notwith- 
tanding all complaints, muſt aſtoniſh every beholder. | 


T0 have a favourable. idea of the wealth of. France, 


jou muſt confine your notice to the capital; and ſome |' 


of the principal trading and manufacturing towns; 
but muſt ſeldom enter the chateau of the ſeigneur, or 
the hut of the peaſant: the one will exhibit little but 


tawdry furniture, and the other the moſt. wretched | 


. vant and miſery, It may happen that a, failure of 
bas or a careleſs: adminiſtration. of government, 
tha 


ſcarcity of bread ; but when this poverty is perma- 
nent through many reigns, for a long number of 
years, amongſt the whole peaſantry. of France, it 

I ſurely the proof of a — # $i d oppreſſive want. 
b Vor. I: No, 85. : : 3 
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time to cultyate any. It is as much as he can expect | | | 
and dreſs, they would paſs for very faſhionable men in 
moſt of the European courts. . 


TX 
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TRAVELS THROUGH: FRANCE AND GENEVA wat 


. n e ee are 
nevertheleſs very fond of tragedy; the moſt {prightly 
and faſhionable. people of both 25. flock to theſe en- 
tertainments, though they are in general batren of inci- 
dent, full of long dialogues and declamatory ſpeeches ;\ 
yet to theſe the people liſten with  unrelaxed gra- 
vity and attention. The Engliſh are quite the reverſe 
of this: they love ſhew, buſtle, and parade in their 


tragedies, and have an utter averſion to long dialogues 


and ſpeeches, however ſine and beautiful the language 
and ſentiment may be. In this particular, it ſhould 
ſeem. that the two. nations had exchanged charadters. 
Nature is not the criterion by which the French tra- 
gedians are to be tried. In comedy, they excel; in 
this line, their natural character and manners give 
them the advantage. There are - play-houſes eſta- 
bliſhed in all the large trading and manufacturing 


towns; alſo in all the frontier towns, and Where 


ever there is a garriſon conſiſting of two or three e. 
BRL ion tt e, ay RG 
Me have aphraſe in England, which, though a vul- 
gar one, is true, Jack can never be taken for a gen- 
tleman, or, in other words, that an Engliſhman who, 
has onsc filled a menial capacity, whatever change may 


{have paſſed in his fortune, his manners are {till the 


ſame, and he retains the carriage and demeanour of 4 
ſervant, though he aſſumes the cllaracter of a gentleman, 
which his fortune is equal to; but this is not the caſe 


in France. There are many valets in Patis ſo very 
polite, and ſo completely poſſeſſed of all the little eti- 
quettes, 


faſhionable phraſes, &c, of the beau monde, 
at if they had the additional ornaments of e quipage N 


Lyons, next to Paris, is tho moſt magnificent ton 
in France, enriched by commerce, enlivened by in- 


duſtry, and is ſituated in the middle of a fertile coun- 
try. Its inhabitants are eſtimated at two hundred 


thouſand. All the luxuries of Paris ate to be found 

at Lyons, though not in ſo great perfection. The 
theatre here is eſteemed the beſt in all France. Here 

is not that difference which generally ſubfiſts between 
merchants, manufacturers, and the noblefſe in point 
of converſation and manners: The people of Lyons, 
and thoſe of Verſailles, are much the ſame in theſe” 


[particulars ; there is indeed a wonderful finillitude be- 
{tween them. | {OT TRL 


Geneva js a moſt pleaſant and agreeable city, The 
opportunities for improvement are many, and the 
amuſements are but few, and very moderate in their 
kind. The hours Ee £08 alas imoothly, for 
though they are not always quickened by pleaſure, they 
are unruffled by remorſe, and unretarded by languor. 
One great ſource of vexation ariſes from our dan bens 
too ſanguine hopes of enjoyment from bleflings in ex- 
> wag and too much indifference for 2 in poſ- 
eſſion; why ſhould not we counteract this general 
temper, and be as contented at Geneva, with what it 
affords, as rove all over the world in putfuit of that 
happineſs, which, if we have not here, we ſhall poſ- 
ſeſs no-where ? How fooliſh and abſurd is it for man 
to permit his comfort to be diſturbed, and the preſent 
time paſs unenjoyed, becauſe he has imagined ſome 
pleaſure at a diſtance, which, perhaps, he may never 


| obtain.;, and if he does obtain it, it may then change 


its nature, and be no longer pleaſure!” Dr. Young ſays, | 


Tune preſent moment, like a wife, we nun, 


And ne'er enjoy, becauſe it is our own. 
Thus does the devil cheat us out of the enjoyinent 
both of this and of another world, inducing us to pre- 
fer the pleaſures of time to thoſe of eternity, and con- 
tinually prefer the future pleaſures of this life to tho 
which we might rationally enjoy at preſent. WES. 
The fituation of this city is as happy as the heart of 
man could wiſh. ' The Rhone, rathing out of a moſt _ 
noble lake, flows through the middle of the town. 
Geneva is encircled with fertile fields, cultivated and 
adorned by the induſtry, Tiches, arid taſte of the in- 
habitants. The dee to this charmingly varie 
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voy, the ſhowy head of Mount Blanc and che Alps ſeats, make frequent excurſions upon the lake in ſum - 
on the other, he inhabitants of this delightful place || mer. They ſometimes form themſelves into parties or 
enjoy fecurity unbought by the horrors of war, and || forty or fifty perſoris, and hire a houſe poll garden 
5 | Hberty untaintedby hceentiouſnels; © 55 near the town, where they aſſemble in ſummer after. 
5 It is a very defirable retreat for a man of a philoſo- [| noons to amuſe themſelves. Here they continue till 
|  *  phie turn, owing to the great number of men of let- [| the duſk of the evening, when the ſound of the drum 
ters who- conſtantly refide here. If pebple are eon: from the ramparts calls them to town. Aſter the gates 


0 | i 8 tented with moderate andcalm'enjoyments, -this coun || are ſhut, no perſon can enter or go out without an or- 
WH try is preferable to any other. he Genevans are der from the ſyndics, which eannot be had but upon 
= decent in their manners, .cafy in their circumſtances, | nd way CCC ((( 
| | and humane in their diſpoſitions. - The citizens are |} The Engliſh families live here in great cordiality 
man .- very well inſtructed, as learning is remarkably cheap. and friendſhip with the inhabitants, and contribute 
mo 5 There is hardly any country in the world that can their ſhare to render this 2 if poſſible, ſtill more 
(jj produce an equal number of perſons, on a compariſon, [| delightful. The people of Geneva ſeldom venture on 
WM ; with minds fo cultivated and improved. Mechanics [| a great feſtivity, without having previouſly performed 
| [1101 here amuſe themſelves in their leifure hours with the 0 duties, following the direction of the Pal. 
| i} Works of Locke, Newton, Monteſquieu, and writers || miſt, viz. to join trembling with their mirth. The 
ll - : of that ſtamp. A liberal education is cheap here, but | ſafety of this republic is intruſted partly to'fix hundred 
| [4 more ſo for the natives than foreigners. Wherever || mercenaries, whieh are kept in pay, dur not to theſe 


the Engliſh reſort, they either find things dear, or make alone, for all the citizens of Gene ta are ſoldiers, 'Who 

them ... late exerciſed ſeyeral hours daily,” for two months, 
The nature of the government of Geneva, whieh is | every ſummer, but receive no pay. As their officers 
democracy, inſpires every citizen with an idea of his are fellow- citizens, it cannot be ſuppuſed that they * 

own importance, as no man in the republic can either under any great degree of diſcipline, yet they make a 
neglect or inſult him with impunity. Here the very reſpectable figure in the eyes of a diſintereſted ſpec- 


: moſt powerful man in the ſtate has ſomething to feat tator; they are but few in number, tlie major part 
from the molt ſeeble; the meaneſt citizen of Geneva is [|confifts' of theit own peaſants,” wives, and children ; 
poſſeſſed of "certain rites, which render him an object || the review of the troops of Geneva meets witli more 

_ deſerving the attention of the greateſt. The conſci- approbation on this account, thati any other in the 

ouſneſs of this makes him refpef himſelf, which is [| world. During the time of their training, they wear 

nor an inconfiderable ſtep towards being reſpected by [| their uniforms,” and, at the end of that peribd are 

others. In this happy republic, a ſpirit. of indepen- [{ reviewed by the ſyndics. This republic has long con- 

derice und freedom. is tempered by ſentiments of de- || tinued in a profound peace, and it is not very likely 

ceney. and a love of order. The inhabitants of Ge- || that the. peac wil te Atarted,” yer tne" citivent as 

neya are. repreſented as fanatical, gloomy-minded, and fond of the para and pomp of war: they lrave ac- 

_unſociable, ſomething like the puritans in England, || corditigly eſtabhſhed military feaſts; for the trial bf 

- and. the _preſbyterians in Scotland during the civil] their ſkill. * This is their moſt favourite amuſement, 

Wars; but this is a very erroneous. opinizn; there and they take every opportunity of Re it, thous 

is not a country in the world where the minds of the || ſome of the citizens deride this little military cable 

people are leſs under the influence of ſuperſtition or ment of the republic,” and think it Highly ridiculous 

Fanatical enthufiaſm.....Should the Pope himſelf chuſe|| that ſuch a feeble ſtate fhould preſume to defend them- 

w make this city his refidence, his pexſon and poſſeſ- ſelves they e eee e needleſs 

| fions would be as ſafe at Geneva as in the Vatican, at [| expence of keeping fortificativiis in repaiy, and caleu- 

| keaſt it would. be his own fault if they were not fo. |] late the money loſt by fo any manufacturers being 
_—_ . The clergy here are men of ſenſe, learning, and pro- employed in * wielding uſeleſs firclocks, When their 
_ Fs bity, as well as moderation. They 1 4 upon the || time Would be much better employed in uſing the tools 
10 minds of their bearers the doctrines of Chriſtianity, || of their different bulineſſes ; but theſe people teſemble 
17 with a great deal of eloguence and perſuaſion, and, our grumbling politicians in England, wilo ate never 
"| I what is much more to the purpoſe, they illuſtrate their || ſo happy © W they can ſind fault. It is very cet 
14 efficacy. in the conduct of their lives. People of all [| tain, that Geneva would” make 4 reſolute defence; 
0 1 | _ ranks attend the public preaching with remarkable || owing to its internal and external ſtrength” and de- 
'S | | punctuali The Sabbath is honoured with the moſt fence. '' 1 77 SAT» SSSEE ANTS M 
13 reſpectful decorum during the hours of divine ſervice: [| Notwichſtanding che many advantages which Ge- 
. Alter that is ended, the" wſual amüſements, ſuch as [| neva poſſeſſes,” and that in an eminent degree, it is 


public walks, cards, bowls, and different ſocieties, [| Jamentable truth, that ſuicide is very frequent here: 
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| | , tuc Il chis has been the caſe as long as the oldeſt people in 
_ , Geneva is remarkable for one cuſtom, which 'does [| the republic can remember; and, it is pretty certain, 
not prevail any where elſe; it is that of parents forming chat it happens oftner here than in any — 
155 | ſocieties for their children at à very carly age; they in Europe, Great Britain not excepted. To in- 
1 -  confiſt of ten, twelve, or more children of the ſame [| ſtances Which happened lately, are very remarkable; 
| q age and condition in life ; they meet once a week in One was occaſioned by an  unaccountable and ſudden 
houſes of their different parents; they are entertained [| fit of deſpair, which ſeized the ſon of a very reputable 
104 with tea, biſcuits, fruit, &c. and are then left to enjoy | citizen. The young man had, in all appearatice, every 
1 1 .. themſelves in what manner they think proper. This I reaſon to be ſatisfied with his condition; was hand- 
| . ns connection is obferyed through life, notwithſtanding {| ſome, and in the vigour of youth; he was married to 
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10 nny alteration in ſituation or circumſtances; and to its || a woman of fortune and character, by whom he Ind 
N a © lateſt period, they continue to paſs, a few evenings one fine boy; nevertheleſs he found life inſupport- 
4 | with the companions of their youth, and carlicft ac: able, and determined to put an end to it, Which he 


j | | JJ RE, iy ſeffected juſt after he had paſſed ſeveral hours in com- 
| LANE „ country houſes adjacent to the city of Geneva, pany with his mother, wife, and child, Whom hie leſt 
| ll 3 | which the richer claſs of citizens inhabit in the ſum- ; in apparent good humour and ſpirits. He went inte 
wal - mer, arc all of thein neat, and ſome of them are very] an adjacent room, applied à muſket 10 his forchead, - 
11 $14 | ſplendid. This fituation is delightful, for they com- thruſt back the trigger with his foot, and'blew outhis 

| | | | mand a moſt beautiful proſpect. The Paris de Vaux; || brains, in the hearing of the company he had juſt 
Es : - - the gardens, and vineyards, of the republic of Geneva, been with. The other inſtance is that of a blackſmith, - 
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fats ie fire of his farge and tied a firing to the handle and ftedfaſtneſs of the perſecuted f 
CCC. We ſir ED IE er 
them play, while he was; at, a cohyenient diſtance 11 the children or the third and"tourth” generation” e 
' he then knecled down, and placed his head. next che placed.” Its fituation is delightful, near the head of 
are manch, pores. thoJneliows by means;of, the | e Rhone enters, - 
Kring, blew, up the fire, kept his head unmoved with om the town, ane 55 
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ſtances are well atteſted,, and. are, undoubtedly n leſs | depoſited the remavas of General Ludlow: be wih! 
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a ier than Switzerland: be 


can have any hand in preventing it, but what is to tray 5 har 
| founded. upon. a belief of the ſoul's immortality and || roads are commodious, and the inns are comfortable. 
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'  tinclon bis poſt, andought there to remain, ull be js tion, and the cye is charmed With greater variety, and © ö 
_ relieved; but theſe. will be of no avail oa man who Ja more exte five e ; CAST. = 
| thinks/he/is not td be,qu ſtioned for bis violence or Müſten, or Murat, is a little town, firuated upon 2 4 
deſertion: if he is told that it is à proof of greater rifing ground,” on the fide of a lake of the fame name. 
| courage to bear the ills of life, than to E tem them || ven Charles, dulce of Burgundy, belieged it, in ue 

in {6 ſhameful and diſgraceful. a manner, he will an- E 1476, he was defeated by the Swiſs with great 

| Iwer you, by aſking * ether. Cato, Caſſiuz, or Mat- | | this 0 
cus Brutus ere cowards ? For this reaſon, thoſe phi-: is a ſmall building Billed with Büman bones, which. 5 
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as well as the vanquiſned, were throwu in to fili the - 


2 the ſubjeQs of de 152 of Sardinia. The [ef Murat, differ materially from thoſe of the Savoy 
city is abo 2 


ated near the lake. Flere h 2 greater air of care and 1 be peaſants here arcall but their dreſs 3s Ven | 
piety, than jn the ſocieties of Genevd, which, (((( EVE 0 
to the refidence of the nobility. from the country 1ppers : | 2 


| ' ſelves greatly ſuperior to the cinzens of Geneva, talk. a'| the knees, With ſtockings of. the fame ſrüff i eee 
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Esch of their Pair, which is ſeparated into two 


is very\[{ hons,..and hangs down. their backs; it is plaited w es 

be fummig,'[| ribbarids,” "After they. are married, this pra BOY 
Ampoſlible || left off: they then twiſt it ound the he 8 
at the top With large filver pins : and this is all the 2 


| difference which matrimo y makes in poin ; of Fay : 2 £ 5 
Whether ee fingle, they all wear ee eee 


E high upon their bjps, that they appeat to 
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_ - are. ſometimes: very violent, and ſweep, N both [| the as, elegantly made as the Venus de Nledieis. 
vines and ſoil together 1 nay, ſometimes, are ſo rapid] The to! mn, from, 
u to take wall and all. The inhabitants behold-this[[its name, is.regular and well'built, and has a magni- - 
 Tavage with a ſteady concern, between the extremes of [| ficent appearance: the houſes are well built with Wire 
— lamorous..rage and gloomy deſpair, and; behave; as [| free-ſtone, and are in general uniform, particularly iin 
wiſely, as any, people would do in 2 funilar fituation ; [| che principal firect. ' The {trects have prazzas on each © 
they only think of the beſt means of repairing]. the-da- }{ fide, and the pavement is raiſed; which is a great con- 
mage. When the ſtorm is N with ad- |venienge in wet weather. The principal ſtrect is kept 
_ Mirable patience and perſeverance to rebuild the walls, I clean and wholeſome, as. well as pleaſant, by a fmall - | - 


n 1 


carry freſh earth to the top of the mountain. branch of the river Rar being turned into it. C... 
| winals are here employed in removing; rubbiſh! from —9— 85 
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| 4 | 18 2 part of the Pays de. Vaud, and is inha⸗ een Brees e hr ed of | 
| bited by the deſcendants f, thoſe unhappy people I the firegts and; public” walks the moſt atrocious g 
| -who were driven; by a cruel and;unprovoked. perſecu- [| them are chained to waggons filled with rubbiſh, 
tion, from the valleys of Piedmont and Savoy. .Whe-! : 
ther the iniquity of the perſecutors has been. viſited" 
upon their children, we will not afſert ; we 7 


which they draw away, and thoſe who are condemgasdde 
or ſmaller crimes are employed in-ſweeping the light - 
duſt wa the river, and throwing the heavy into che $57 
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| TRAVELS THROUGH SWYTZERfANDT _ 
appearante, und the houſe are "wal? 
| ation: ira of the canton of the ſame 
et. arte - cops Bf AT Roman catholics! The French 
attending [ambaſſador to the cantons has his refidencehete. _ 
moſt magnificent modern rom. Bp Switzerland: is 
Ay OG: CRE CHIC Solothurn. The arſenal here has 
arms fufficient for the number of inhabitants in the 
e is larger than any other in Swit- 
3 | arde! land, but is not fo populous for its fize as Geneva. 
9 tors, and they are, by this m The windows here ate guarded'by iron bars and grates. 


d cheoſe of convents or priſons.” The-inhabiran, 
feet particularly afraid of thieves: they are of a re- 
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tible of the emotions of 
Where executions and putiſhinents are frequent, the Ker particulatly afraid" of thieves: they e 
common people are unaffeted by them. At Geneva, || ſerved diſpoſition, and are uncommonſy ſerious and = 
Executions are very rate,” and when'a perſon is con- formal in their manner. The library here is much 
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ed, and is particularly writ in manuſcript. At 

a the Arſenal of Baſil, is ſhewn the armour of 'C hatles, 

/ | Yd after theexcecution... | ©”. © 1{duke of Burgundy, © There is a fümous painting in 
e as many public buildings, of which, che gra- the town houſe,” which is ſuppoſed to have been exe- 

cal, | 1{ cated under the 3 of the famous council who + 

35 wagt ſar o mad years, and voted” intrepidly againſt the 

e forpublic amdſernents; fuck ds tes, Pepe. In this Piece dhe devil is repreſerited 2s driving = L 
_ _ - + _ | Whieal+exhibitions, balls,” and concerts, The latter || the pope and ſeveral ecclefiaſties to hell: "but why they 3. 

* Wo 11 ſhould ſuffer the devil to be ſo very active againſt his 


: 8 Here is a theatre indeed, but 'no-]| holineſs, remains 4 myſter ):: 

5 y has yet played there 1 In the city of "Baſil, all the clocks are advanced ann | 

1 | ment are very ſeidom permitted. Here is à public || hour, 16 that whett it is twelve o clock at all the vil- 1 
Sf Lal. ately made, <0 0s: lages round, it is one in the eity. Though this fingu- 4 


x n is not known, as the ts "= 
A EC hnaace rho an an pho ane 
ſending two hundred pounds worth of books, writteh [| Iindred*yearr'sgo-the7 city "was threatened: nit an 
'by BY vlgs goat ak . afſault by furpriſe; che ſignal for attach Was, when the 
4 Th in. large clock of the bene iron file one ae ma- 
there are ſeveral trophies contained in it, and the arms night. The clock-miaker, being informed of the ex- 
At ke ed fignal, cauſed the clock to be altered, and it = 
Who ae took army apai Op 
5 ited,” and har of Will 
es” on his ſons head. The 


Cre is a moſt extenſive P abitants giv 2 different punk 1 5 
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wodians in the various wars are bere diſplayed.  - Hrerancr, all the cleckes in Bafil have ſtrück an hour 
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Bri, We ace rad Dell Ghote tie appointed 
than during the laſt Ware Befides the French, there 
are two" Germatt regiments in garriſon Bere: theſe 
[olfecrs admit of the Hileipline'6F the cane vn the moſt 
trivial” occafions;” which the French do not, yet the 

French S erben thei ererciſe as well as the Ger- 
nch officers ſpeak tb their ſoldiers with ö . 
. ˙ _— | 


mans. 


=, "theraſelves vits; 5d Hays [adety ak happy 5s polible; zhan 1ouls them Like rot 
2 great degree of ſtatelineſs and pride; they will - which is*too/often"the caſe! ; 
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choly, which uſually 


% 4 


pets ate requiſite to complete the entettaigment. All a ce din ry 5 


| _ "would fall info povetty, were it not for this reſource agate of hogs, apes, monkies, Foxes, &c:''who are 
5 enn aps al ee their executive Id in monkiſh-habits, a ö 


"prefſed = the common trades-people ſeem” to enjoy all H robes is engraved on the ulpit in a very indecent by 
"the cotnforts and conyeniences of lift. The people poſtute, with a nun Ain by bim. Some people con- 4 | 

Vuatech the nobles with, 4 jealous eye when they are [[fider the cathedral of Straſburg as the molt impious, EET — 
= . About to tax them. They are fafficicntly aware of and others the mefrieſt Gothic church in Chriſten- 
| mis, and uſe their power with moderation, left they | dom.“ The ſteeple is reekoned one of the higheſt in 3 

- - Should, at any time, forget this Talutary Caution, 3 Europe, and its proſpect is very extenfiwe. The EY 
800d hint is given, in 4 German ihſeription, in the clock, with its various/movements, was formerly an | 

| | _ rlenal, viz. that the liberty of Switzerland was object of admiration; but it 18 now beheld with indif- | | 
a - "brought about, atid tablifhed;” by the inifolence and fetence by modern artiſts-. irs : 7s ed Te Wo 5 5 b 
KLlapacity of thoſe in high | a Mpeg oi corrective ] Raſtadt'is the capital of the dominions of the Mar- ns | 
[3 his, hat the Soils fave Ups rink their 
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Igtave of Baden Durlach. The town is ſmall, but very 1 f 
[populous The Margrave's palace j+4args, and fate e 
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diuilt on a regular 


© vo contain all bis retinwe. ie has another else t 
33 which is built in good taſte. The town " 
plan: the principal ſtreet is a mile 

of 5 made much larger. 


n length, and is capable 
in length pet very uniform. The Mar- 


The houſes are in general iform 
. crave of Baden Durlach is about fifty years of age; he 
= man of good ſenſe, learning, and is very benevo- 
lene; ſpeaks the "Engliſh. language well, and is ac- 
uainted with ſome of our beſt authors. All the Ger- 
2 princes are minute obſeryers of form and punc- 
tilio. The officers of the eſtabliſhed houſhold are 
much the ſame here as in other courts, with this dif- 
ference, that their ſalaries are much leſa. The pay- 
maſter of the Britiſh forces has more emoluments 
than the grand chamberlain, ſecretaries of ſtate, and a 
dozen more of theſe officers all put ther. The 
Margrave has body guards, who do duty in the palace; 
and foot guards, who parade before it. He has likewiſe 
horſe-guards-and huſſars, who are all well-diſciplned 


and-equipped. Beſides theſe troops which mount guard 


at the palace; he keeps no ſtanding army, though their 
55 —— ende affiied it than many other princes 

in Germany, who. neyerthgleſs have little ſtanding 
armies in conſtant pay. In this the Margrave judges 
_ rightly, for the largeſt 


Auſtria. France a 


* 


he endeavours by every poſſible means to introduce in- 
duſtry and manufactures among them. Here are many 
Birmingham manufacturers ſettled, who inſtruct the 
inhabitants; alſo ſeveral watchmakers from Geneva, 
vho have encouragements and privileges of every kind 
and degree. 8 are the people under the be- 
nignu government of ſuch a, prince | but how much 
more happy are thoſe, .at leaſt if they think themſelyes 
ſo, who are born under 2 government perſectly free, 
and ho are in no danger from the | diſpo- 
ſition of any ſovereign e 11310534 
Manheim is eſteemed one of the moſt beautiful 
towns in Germany. The e e eee at 
right angles, and are quite ſtraight. The number of in- 
. tte rg u at twenty - four thouſand, in- 
cluding the garriſon, which is five thouſand ſtrong. 
There are three entrances to this town, under gates 
Noun x II executed: the ra are about 
three miles round: the. fortiſications are nearly ſur- 
by the Rhine and the Neckar, are well con- 
ry in good 


the cabinet of curioſities, and the collection of paint- 
ings. The elector is a man of taſte and magnificence, 
appears to be about fifty, and has a ſenſible, manly 
cCountenance. He is much eſteemed by his officers, 
with whom be is very affable and free. A table is 
provided daily for his officers, of thirty covers, to 
which thoſe ſtrangers are invited who happen to be at 
coutt. At the court of Manheim is an eſtabliſhed 
;jeſter or buffoon; formerly they were in every court, 
but that practice has ſubſided. EE) Ant 1255 
Tbe town of Heidelberg is about four leagues from 
Manheim; it is fituated in a hollow: way, on the 
banks of the Neckar, and is ſurrounded by well cul- 
tivated hills. . Theſe hills exhibit charming ſcenes of 
exuberant fertility, Their ſummits are crowned with 
trees and their ſides clothed with vines. The elector's 
Caſtle is placed on an eminence, and commands the 
town and valley below. The inhabitants of the Pa- 


latinate are partly Proteſtant and partly Roman catho- | 


his, yet they live in perfect harmony with each other; 
inſomuch that the great church here is divided into two 
apartments, in one of which the Proteſtants aſſemble, 
and in the other the Roman catholics. 1 
At Manheim, the lives and manners of the inha-- 
bitants are as uniform as their buildings. The calm- 
neſs of the ſtreets of London at mid - night is a picture 
of theſe ſtreets at mid - day. The inhabitants 3 to 
be under the ſame reſtraint 


army lie could maintain would 
not be ſufficient to defend his dominions, as they are 


the lam int and diſcipline as the troops. 


F 


TRAVELS THROUGH GERMANY. 


; 


| hilly and i 


| people: of Frankfort have..a great taſte for pſalm fing- 
ing; many people, both men and boys, have this for 


{tory ; but are obliged to perform ſervice at a 


4 of attention. 


- oat 


G 


= 
It is worthy of remark, . that not only the ſoldiers 
muſquets, and the movements of their — during 
exerciſe, but alſo their devotions, are under the direr- 
tion of the major's cane. Part of the military ma- 
nœuvres is performed in the following manner: when 
the major flouriſhes his cane, the drum beats ſingle, 
and every man raiſes his hand to his hat; when the 
drum beats a ſecond ſtroke, the ſoldiers take off their 
hats, and are ſuppoſed to pray; at a third ſtroke, they 
put on their hats again, having finiſhed their petitions: 
So that if any man has the audacity to continue his 
prayer longer than the major chuſes, he is puniſhed 
on the ſpot, and taught to be leſs devout in future. 
Whoever: invented drums, certainly never dreamed 
of their becoming the regulators of people's piety. 
Through this part of Germany it is very eaſy 
travelling; the roads are very good, and the country 


{is a continued plain; there is hardly an aſcent all the 


way from Baſil to Mentz. Near the city of Menta 
are a great number of friars, of all colours and con- 
ditions ;. their plump perſons, and eaſy complexions 
ſufficiently prove that they do not live in the fertile 
country near the Rhine for nothing. They a to 
pay occaſional homage to Bacchus, without being re- 
ſtrained in their worſhip like the Manheim ſoldiers. 
On both ſides of the Rhine the ground hete becomes 
lar, and forms banks finely expoſed to 


5 „ W ee, il the fun. The beſt Rheniſh wine is here produced. 
The Margrave of Baden is adored by his ſubjects; 


The town of Mentz is well ſituated, and plentifully 
ſupplied with churches. The cathedral is gloomy 
and Gothic; it contains à number of jewels, a rich 


| wardrobe for the prieſts, and ſome relics. Here are 


ſome troops, but the officers ſeems conſcious that the 
clergy are their maſters ; they do not to have that 
air of conſequence with others of their profeſſion. 
The ſtreets of Mentz are built in an irregular man- 
ner; they ſwarm with ecclefiaſtics, many of them ride 
in ſuperb coaches, attended by a train of ſervants.” The 
clergy here ſeem to take good care of themſelves; 
yet the reſt of the inhabitants appear likewiſe to be in 
eaſy circumſtances. This extends to the peaſantry 
themſelves. TEETER OE 8 
Frankfort on the Maine is a ſpacious well - built town, 
the houſes are ſtately, clean, and convenient; and 


the ſhops are well furniſhed ; the air and manners of 


the inhabitants ſufficiently: prove that they are not 
under a tyrant's ſway. Though the houſes are of 
brick, they are covered with red ſtutro, which they 
think will make the building more durable. Frank- 
fort is a free imperial city, has a ſmall territory be- 
longing to it, and is governed by its own magiſtracy: 
Lutheraniſm is here the eſtabliſned faith, and the ma- 
giſtrates are of that communion. All religions are 
tolerated here: the Roman catholics poſſeſs the prin- 
cipal church of Frankfort, but no public proceſſions 
of the hoſt are permitted in the ſtreets. They are ob- 
liged to confine their ceremonies to the houſes of in- 
dividuals, or within the walls of their church. The 
ews have a ſynagogue here, where they perform their 
* as The — bare never been 
allowed any place of public worſhip within this terri- 


called Bockenheim, in the county of Hanau. 1 his 
is very extraordinary, that Martin Luther ſhould 
ſhew more indulgence to his old enemy Lord Peter, 
nay even to Judas Iſcariot himſelf, than to his fellow 
e f . n 
There are no public buildings in Frankfort worthy 
| ere is a cuſtom obſerved which is 
very fingular, though its origin is very uncertain. 
Two women appear every day at noon on the battle- 
ment of the principal ſteeple, and play ſome ſolemn 
airs with: trumpets; it is accompanied by vocal pſal- 


| mody, performed by four or ſive men, who conſtantly 


attend the female tr ters for that purpoſe. ' The 


their only profeſſion; ſome families engage them two 
or three evenings in the week, beſore the maſter and 


miſtreſs get up. When any perſon in talerable cir- 
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perſon cloathed in black heads the 
lag a crucifix at the end of a long pole. Many hired 


trious peo 


Cattle, till the morning. 
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| enmiſtances dies, a band of theſe fingers aſſemble in 


e ſtreets, before the houſe, and chant an hour every 
y, till the corpſe is interred; when they bury the 
corpſe, the ſame band * — it to the grave, 
ſinging pſalms all the way. They conduct their fu- 
nerals here in a very ſolemn and ſingular manner. A 
proceſſion, carry - 


> 


mourners, in the lame dreſs, each with a lemon in 


coacheg. This is the method purſued at all funerals, 
whether the deceaſed is a Roman Catholic, a Luther - 


the Calviniſts: for whatever they did with the lemons, 


done would think they could never digeſt the cru- 


car... „ 1} LE cone 
The number of Calviniſts at Frankfort is very con- 
ſiderable, and it is believed they are the moſt induſ- 
in the place; they certainly are the 
richeſt. They are excluded | a ſhare in the govern- 
ment, which many. of them conſider as a hardſhip: 


- they. axe chiefly the deſcendants of French Proteſtants. 
Some villages near Frankfort entirely conſiſt of French 


refugees, . Here are one or two families of Engliſh ex- 
trip. Rhoda ESTT cot ow 
-  Erankfort abounds with the children of Iſrael, but 


{ciation af the other. The_German-language 
vous and expreſſive,” and capable of all the graces.of 


ſtands behind on a hoard made for the | 
| | machine 18Jrawn:by two hories, which arecither con- 
an, or à Calyiniſt. It is rather wonderful that the | | ; 
two latter ſhauld fellow this practice, and particularly | 


Poetry. o e PX noone 
One af the winter amuſements of Frankfort is on 


| of the traineau parties, but this cannot be uſed except _ 
there is à great deal of ſnow upon the ground. | 
traineau is a machine formed like a horſe, hon, ſu au, or 
Igritfin, indeed. in any fanciful form; it is made belom 
| like a ſedge, that it pole 
his hand, follow him. The fingers walk next after 
them, the corpſe in a hearſe, and the rear is brought 
up by the relations of the deceaſed, in mourning | 


may ſlide over the now. A pole 
ſtands upon one ſide to which a flag is faſtened, When 


waves aver the head of thoſe placed in the machine. 


A lady wrapped in fur, fits before, and a gentleman 
Purpoſe. The 


dutted by the poſtilion, or driven by a gentleman. 


The horſes are gaudily arnamented, and have bells 


hanging from the trappings which cover tham. Theſe 
parties conſiſt of about thirty traineaus, each attended 
wich two or three ſervants on horſeback with flam- 


beaux, for this amuſement is taken when it begins to 
grow dark. One traineau takes the lead, the reſt follow 
at a convenient diſtancs in a line, and drive for two or 
three hours thraugh the principal ſtreets and ſquares, 
the horſes trot briſkliy, and the motion of the machine 


lis caſy and agreeable.» What with the torches, bells 


and „it makes a very gay app. rance, and is much 
reliſhed by the partics as well as che nume · 
lrous ſpectator s. 1 1 


ren prince. B 


they ate ſubject to a great inconvenience, being ob- Caſſel is at Hanau. The prince is not on the beſt 


liged to live altogether in a ſingle ſtreet, which is 


built up at one end: at the other end is a large gate, the revenue: of this country, which are guarantied to 


which is regularly ſhut at ten o'clock at night, after 
ny ame oma 5 this pa, — ck 
herd-axe cooped up in this place, like ſo many bl 
„Ihe ſtreet is narrow and 
very much crouded with inhabitants, and as the: Jews: 
were never remarkable for cleanlineſs, and are very 
prolitic, it is caſ to ſuppoſe that this is not the ſweet- 
eſt part of the town; they could ſcarcely have worſe 
accommodations in the land of Egypt. The princi- 


pal people among them have frequently offered conſi 


erable ſums of money to the magiſtrates to permit 
m to buiid or purchaſe another ſtreet, but all to no 
purpoſe. - I he Jews here are obliged to fetch water 
when a fire happens in Frankfort. They are per- 
mitted to chuſe jadges, ont of their own body, to de- 


dermine diſputes amongſt themſelves; an appeal lics 


to the magiſtrates. They have many privileges, to 


compenſate for their inconveniences. 
Frankſort is divided into the Nobleſſe and Burgeois. 


The Nobleſſe conſiſts of ſome good families, from va- 
nous parts of Germany, who chuſe Frankfort for 
their reſidence; and ſome original citizens who have 
obtained the rank of nobility. The nobility have a 


public aſſembly once a week, where they converſe, 


drink wa, or play at cards, from ſix till ten. On 


the other evenings they meet at each others houſes, 


and employ. the time in the fame manner. No fa- 
milies of ie other claſs are admitted to theſe aſſem- 
hlies, but eſtabliſh ſome of the ſame kind ' amongſt 
themſelvea. The Burgeois often entertain their friends 
and ſtrangers in the moſt hoſpitable. manner. To ſome 


af thoſe entertainments the noblemen are invited, 


who. frequently accept of it, but their ladies never 
coofeſcende to ẽ ß 7 3 be hs | 


obſerved; with a ſcrupulous diſtinction. At the con- 


coert, which is ſupported by ſubſcription here, the wives 


8 
* 


terms with his father, but he lives independently on 
bim by the kings of Rritain, Pruffia, and Denmark, 


hut there is no intercourſe between the courts of 
' i Near Frankfort on the banks of the Maine, but in 
the territary of the elector of Menta, is a very mag- 
nicent building, which appears to be the refidence of 
a prince or hiſnop, but is no other than the country 
ſeat of a Frankfort tobacconiſt, ho carries on a con- 
ſiderable manufactory here. The building is im- 
The hiſlory of thus 1 as; follows: the to- 
bacconift is not à native of Frankfort, though be has 


for many been cfiablithed there, He applied to- 
the m. te for liberty to aſe a ſpot of ground 
to build a: dwelling-homſe, &. upon, which cannot 


be done without their conſent. I his requeſt was re- 
fuſed, he therefore immediately purchaſed a piece 


of land in the territory of Mentz, next to that of 


Frankfort on the banks of the Maine; and, as he 
was highly piqued with the magiſtrates, he raiſed a 
building much larger than he intended, and much 
moree xtenfive than neceſſary, being fully perſuaded. 
that the. remorſe of the magiſtrates would be in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the building. He has already 
expended fifty. thouſand pounds on the temple of Ven- 
geance; but his wrath. is {till unappeaſed; he yer la- 
viſhes his money with a rancour againſt theſe infatu- 
ated men, which is very unbecoming a Chriſtian. 
The wiſdom of the tobacconiſt is not applauded by the 
inhabitants of Frankfort, though they acknowledge 
the imprudence of the magiſtrates ;/ they even aſſert, 


that there maſt be ſome apartments in the tobacconiſt's 
brain, to the full as empty as any in the vaſt ſtruure 
Throughout Germany, the difference of ranks is 


e 


this prince has a moſt enthuſiaſtic paſſion for military 
manœuvres and revolutions. His chief amuſement is 


and danghters of the nobility have the front ſeats, let duelling and exercifing his ſoldiers; indeed it is al- 
them come in at what hour they pleaſe, and thoſe of || moſt his ſole employment. In order that no incle- 
| : the citizens muſt be contented to ſit behind. Moſt of || mency of the weather may prevent the gratification of 
| the plays repreſented on the German ſtage, are tran- this paſſion, he has built a room which will admit 


taken to prevent this, that it:may.not hurt the pronun- 


e | 


| flations from the Engliſh or French. The French {fifteen hundred ſoldiers to do their exerciſe. Theſe 
| language is cultivated here as only fit for people of | 
faſhion to converſe in ; the native language of the | 
country is treated like a vulgat and provincial dialect. 
Children in the firſt families ate taught French before 
they can: ſpeak the vulgar tongue; indeed pains are 


ſoldiers here are tall aud well cloathed, and go through 


their manœuvtes with great dexterity. There is no 


regular fortification round the town, but a very high 


ſtone wall, which is merely intended to prevent the 
deſertion of the ſoldiers, to which they are very much 


inclined.” The Dartoſtadt ſoldiers take no delight in 
1 6 ; ERS 2 their 


* * : 


| aeirmarie maſons ; which e 
of che prin wo 
| Wa. borſ-gaards of: che prinee are drefted in k 
2 and are magnificently accbutred: there are 1 
of chem: ſome of theſe are under fix feet this 
gooey and feveral of them are much above that 
enormous ſtuture. The Whole army of the of 
Heſſe Darmſtadt docs not confift of more than five 
thouſand men! He is much blamed vr enn * 
that number, huis — pond that his revenue will not 
admit of 2 y that manufactures aud 
A gticulture f — by it. 


The inns of Frankfort are remarkably y good and | 
di er 


clean, they have all of them ordinaries both! 
and ſupper,” as have all the inns in Germany and Swit- | 
_ zerland;” Here are no private lodgings'to be Had, as in 
London or Paris. Apartments are therefore tetained 
at the inns, for ſtrangers; during their reſidence in the 
City. It is cuſtomary througheu Germany, for ladies 
who aufe travelling, to dine ät the ordinaries; Thot 
mere is much exprefictr in the countenance of 4 
: woman, the German ladies have the adv 
of x faiter ſkin; and a more blooming cothplexion. 
| more ey iter ge — — 11 — A 
| though er great! om them both; ren 
| oor im her wor rape and has in ge net] at 


het. An Engliſh wemati has more At, 

and 4 ſtranger may difcover a look which borders 
upon diſdain.” Akon the moſt handſome” Engliſh 

women; 4 ſulky uir ofteii-appears. While you are al- 


lured wieh 1 freedom rectives à chf. 


ſiderable check. A man beauty, though ſhe Has 
not the ſmart dir of the one, eber o. n g 
othe appears much more pleaſed than ei 1 
"The difference of travelling in Germany and hole 
1 viſible, and particaſtriy with respect to 
— A French 9 is generally either 
fretting, ſinging, bweuring, or laughing, alt the while 
he is On the road; and though 3 wh er bad road 
oblige him to go flow, lie is nevertheleſs cricking His 


_ whip without àny reaſon, fot he knows that his Horſes the 


cannot go faſter; nor does he meun that they ould. 

| Every Prenehwan' has an utter averſion” to quiet, 
which he ſucks in with his mother's mik. The very 
reverſe of this is the caſe with the German poſtiſion: 
he drives four hnorſes wirt all imaginable tranquilit): 
he neither fings, fres;” of lauglis, he only ſmokes ; 
and if he comes to 2 narrow paſd-way, be funds his 
trumpet; to prevent any cartiage'from entering at the 
other end till he has get through. If yon bid Him ge 
faſter, it is of no avail. He is not at all affected, whe- 
ther dhe road is good or bad; and it is: AlL the Tatfie' to 
bim whether the weather; is fair of foul. He is quite” 
regardleſs of the people he drives; and dbes· not care à 
farthing, whether they” reproacty or applaud Hit. Fle 
never-loſes ſight of tis one object, which is to cori 
duct tlie carriage and its contents from one ſtage to 
another, with as much caſe and ſafety to. his horſes 
and himſolf as is pefflble. 

The manner in which the genteel people, who ate 
ſtrangers at Heſſe Caſſel, employ cbenntelbes is tllis: 
they generally denote the forenoon to reading; they 
then go to the palace, about half an hour before din 
ner, where all the officers who have been invited aſ- 
ſemble in a large room. The landgrave ſoon” appears, 
aud converſes with the company till the 8 
Charlotte, his confort, arrives, with ſuch ladies whom 
the thinks proper to invite. The company then walk 
into the dining- parlour, where the table is ſpread with 
thirty covers, and another table is laid in an adjacent 
room, where there are as many more. The folding 
doors are left open, ſo that it appears but one com- 
pany.” All officers who are not under the rank of 
colonel, and the ſtrangers, dine at the landgrave's 
table. Some little time after dinner, the comp pany 
retire into the room where' they firſt aſſembled; 
landgrave and landgravine leave ihe afſembly; ks 
_—_ nd _ agairy at ſeven in the evening to cards. 
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| The tandgrave pl at «bg ſomethi le cht 7 
cali the lottery z, the it font where ni 
ther attention or addr 1 requifite : the lafidgravi 74 
plays at 'quadrilfe, and chooſes Her own. 
night. ere are other card- tables in the ſame Sy 
for thoſe who chooſe to play. Gaming contiriiies f 
two hours ; the Undgrave > ſalutes the landgrayini 


ments, and the prefides at ſupper, chere there is | 
formality, and conſequently ee feaſure thar 
dinner. Sometimes there is 4 co ir t in the 1 15 
[grave* s apartment, and one the carn ival 1509 Ar 


puerades ; the men as | hey gh domino; 
the ladies in their uſual attite; lay at car 45 


geman of the court carries 4 pater tickets in his 
hat, equal to the number of the men in company ; 


which are preſented to the ladies, each of whom draw 
gb who take one 2 piece. Wen the card-playin 


one ; the fame Kind of tickets are preſented to the 1 


over, the officer calls number one, upon which 


antage couple who are poſſeſſed of that number % . F. 


come forward, and the gentleman leads the lady | 

the ſupper-room, Bits by her, and is her us £7 0 

{the Th The con piny put on their maſks a 
[ſupper e Hndgravine is * into hs madd r 
pm all the f = 2 h. ay being 1 4 | 
er partner. Het hightiels an er 

[the pppet end of the tobim, the pl os 

ſbaut diftance, aud {6 on, Which appe: Tay . 

were gvitig to dance country dances, but 14 hg 

{walk/# minpet and fit down, except ths ett 


nner 


lig datices minuets with W gentlem 5 58 
Wards cotillions __ 8 dances, arid. t 

Itinut till five irt th 2 | 

|  Fhe wow j6 6f Hells CAA Ke one er ay rote 
{ptitices of Geritiziy, next to the electörs ein- 


fi 


r, Bol ia, 11 15 ne 1 are mo 
Irich and powerful thati preſent flouriſh 


„* 


the large fob{itlies eve 9 0 Grin B hes or 
two wars, and a it now receives 

lire ef their eftabliſhment is fl 
tech thouſand men, who are 10 lined in the Pra 
manner. Here 8 a +. os "Paid of Preach e comẽdi ians, 
but they are ridgrave. for performin 
twice a week. FRAY inhabitants are chiefly Galvin 
and they ſhew no great ineld 2 for are Ger 
er The theatre is ſmall and neat: the 5 25 

8 — 4 the front gallery; and when the ſovereign riſes 
all t 


the court fit down. 

The countt about Ciel is billy, and abougids' 
with wood: he city is fituated on the river Fulda, 
and conſiſts of the old and new town. The old i 
is large and' irregular, but the new town is regular 
and well'built, where the _Hobility and officers o * the 
court live':* the whole city does not a appear . to A 
crowded with rotor WM 5 $ 77 5 5 


the bottom of a. 8 mountain; by rand 
cades are ih tie middle, and on each 1 


ftairs of large black ſtones, of a flinty texture, Which 


dred "ſtops, which reach from the bottom. to the ſam- , 


water flows over theſe ſtairs, and forms two 
cates.” There ate platforms at convenient ri ling 


' 5 3 


on both cheeks, and then retires to his n 5 | 


{converſe till ſupper time. Wunt th F about, a'gen= 


ob and' 85 ſotrie bf theſe, fuch as the clots of 


ſtate of its finances is, ure, Swing 25 | 


e audience do ſb too, and continue ſtan ing e | 


Ab are ; 


were formietly brought' from a rock at a con fiderable 5 
diſtance. Each fight of ſtairs conſiſts of 1 hun- 


mit*of the mountain. When the works El df the” | 


| and 


” 4 


— > or 
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and a ſpacious baſon in each. Many ſtatues and ſea- 
deities, With pokes and caves, adorn. the whole. 
u 


| ſpicuous character, as a ſenſible, wealthy, 


2 


The water ruſhes ſrom the ſummit in à great and 
Rüge of channels, in detached caſcades, and 
n large ſheets; in one part, the current is broken by 
à rock, conſiſting of large ſtones, mußt placed 
there; the Whole has a moſt. brilliant effect, when 
viewed from the bottom. On the top of the moun- 
tain a Gothic temple is built, and on the 2 of that 
san obeliſk, crowned by a coloſſal ſtatue of Hercules 
2aning on his club: the figure is made of copper, and 
is thirty.feet high. Within the club is a ftair-caſe, 


enough for a-man to aſcend, and view the coun- 


try from the = where there is a window. This 


noble work at Warenſtein is ſaid. to be ſuperior to 
every thing of the kind in Europe, and appears to be 
one of the diſplays of Roman magnificence. | 


* o 


the river Fulda is joined by another river, and takes 


the name of the Weſer. The town of Minden ſeems 


to be in danger from frequent inundations 
-'Gottingen is a neat well built town, ſituated in 
a beautiful country. King 


1 
— * 


Brunſfwiek is ſituated in a plain, on the banks of 


che river Ocher. The W freſh beauty every 


day, .as new buildings are taking. place. of the old. 


_ The family of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle does not de- 


Hive Kent luſtre from, antiquity, from having given 
erpreſſes to Germany, nor from having a. br 


and difpol 


2's favourite 


man. His ducheſs is the king of P 


- fifter: ſhe is addicted to mathematical inquiries, , and 
is fond of ſtudy. The duke's military fame is well 


eſtabliſhed : he is ſplendid in his manner of living, 
and is fond of magnificent dreſs. The hereditary 
prince of Brunſwick is well known in England for his 
many excellent qualities, both as a ſoldier. and a.citi- 


zen. Theprinceſs is hkewiſe too well known to need 
any deſeription: ſhe has not loſt nen for her 
native country ſince ſhe has left it. rince; Le 

px, and bis fiſter. the. princeſs Auguſta, are both 


he prince Leo 


beloved for their amiable diſpoſitions. They dine | 


and ſup together always, except a day ot two in the 
week. The officers of the court, and the ſtrangers; 


who are invited together, make, a company of about! 


thirty at table: in the evening the company is more 


numerous. Vingtun, is 2 game that the duke and 


prince Ferdinand always join in. The hereditary 


princeſs always plays at . 15-6 . Gaming for large 
ſums is very wiſely pro 


ibited at this court: the 
ducheſs in particular puts a, very ſmall ſtake upon her 

Part of the palace is occupied by the family of the 
hereditary prince, who has 8 children: they are 
very fair and handſome. The duke paſſes a good deal 
of time at his country ſeat, which is about ſix miles 
from the town, where he has made confiderable im- 


provements. The houſe is ſurrounded with a foſſẽ, 


and contains a great number of apartments. Here are 
— * number of paintings, which entirely cover the 
Walls. ih: 550 | | 
Fortifications have been the cauſe of much cala- 
mity to many German towns: theſe not being ſuffi- 
cient to defend them, has attracted the attention of 
their enemies: for this reaſon many of them have 


been diſmantled; but the fortifications of Brunſwick 


were of great utility laſt war, and are now in a good 
ſtate of defence. The academy here has lately been 


new modelled, and the plan of education is much im- 
proved. 


This is owing to the attention of the here- 
ditary prince, who has taken much pains to accom- 
pliſh it. Every advantage will be found here, for 


thoſe ſtudents who intend purſuing a military life. 
Here are but few temptations to expence, and no ex- 


. of extravagance. 


George he Second eſtab- 
- Viſhed à univerfity here of great reputation. 


he publiclibrary at Wolfenbuttle is reckoned one 


* 


of the moſt complete. in Germany. Here 


* 
— 


TRAVELS THROUGH GERMANY. 


original manuſcripts, and, amongſt others ſome | 
ters of Luther, that eminent reformer, we'd + 
At Saltzdahlen is a palace entirely built with wood, 

Jet it contains man handſome apartments. Here are 
a good collection of pictures, placed in a long gallery; 

and a cabinet of China porcelain, containing ſeveral 
thouſand pieces. There, are many gentlemen's ſeats 
near the town of Brunſwick, which, in Germany, is 
very rare, as you may travel over a vaſt extent of 
ground without perceiying any habitations but thoſe 
of the prince and the peaſants; there being very little 
appearance of mediocrity. . e 

At Brunſwick they have ſome maſquerade balls, but 
the company do not go to them in proceſſion; as at 
Caſſel, but drop in promiſcuouſly. In the maſque- 


* 


Il rade room there is a gallery for che reigning family, 
The town of Minden is ſituated in a vale, where | uy, 


who, go either with or, without -maſks; The Ger- 
mans are in general 8 fond of maſquerades ; for. 
they are in common ſo habitvated to form and cere- 
f that they are glad of an opportunity of throw - 
ing them off; as then they partake of the pleaſures of 
ſocial mirth and familiar converſation. Bo remark- 


| ably tenacious are the Germans of form and punc- 


tilio, that the lady of a certain general oe, in par- 
ticular, . cannot appear at court becauſe the is not 
noble. She is, however, viſited at home by the fo. 
vereign, and all the families of diſtinction, who uni- 
verfally regret that the cuſtom: of the country ſhould, 


branch of || depriye the court of fo conſiderable an addition to its 
_ "the family on the throne of England, than it does CH 
rom the perſonswho now compoſe. it. I be manners 

20 of the reigning duke make him a con- 
benevolent 


beauty and reputation date 


| IT 33 

The ton of Zell is ſmall, This plate is noted 
for being the place of conſinement ſor the late unfor - 
tunate queen of Denmark. The houſes; of Zell are 
old, and have à mean appearance. The high courts 


of appeal are heid here for all the territories of the 
eleforal, houſe of , Brunſwick Lunenbuh: from 


this circumſtance, the inhabitants chiefly derive their 
ſupport. The caſtle of Zell is a ſtately building, it 
is ſurrounded by a moat, and is ſtrongly fortified.-:. | 
Hanover is a neat, thriving, and agreeable city, and 
appears more like an Engliſh than à German town. 
The cuſtorns and manners of the iſh gain 


= $ 


very faſt : the influence of freedom has 'likewiſe-ex-- 


q - 


tended itſelf to this place; as à neceſſary eonſequence 
of this, cafe and ſatisfaction are very diſcoverable in 
the countenances of the citizens. - The fortifications. of 
the. town. are in very good. order, and the troops are 
well diſciplined. '” The infantry are not ſo tall as ſome 
of the German troops. The ſoldiers here are all vo- 
lunteers, and not into the ſervice, as they are 
in other I abi of Germany. Deſertion is not frequent 


ae i ed n dhe end ef 
a magnificent avenue, about the width and length of 


the Mall at St. James's. _The palace is not very ex- 


traordinary, and the gardens are planted in the Dutch 
taſte. The orangery is very fine. Here is a — 
amphitheatre cut out in green ſeats for the ſpectators. 
Plays are ſometimes acted in à kind of rural theatre 
during the fine weather, which, when illuminated, has 
a pleaſing effect. The arbours, groves, and labyrinths, 


| are well calculated for this pleaſant amuſement, Here 


are alſo ſeveral reſeryoirs and fountains, and a canal 
about a quarter of a mile long 

At the palace of Hanover, a regular houſhold is eſta- 
bliſhed, and the ſoldiers conſtantly mount guard, as 
if the elector reſided there. The ſervants are dreſſed 
in the ſame liveries as thoſe at St. James's. Strangers 
axe entertained at the palace in a magnificent manner. 
The ſovereign of Great Britain is here ſpoken of with 
all poſſible reſpe& and affe&ion, and the ſame ſenti- 
ments prevail all over the electorate. He has eſta- 
bliſhed his reputation by governing his Hanoverian 
ſubjects with juſtice and moderation, though he has 
an unlimited power over them, Let thoſe factious 
ſpirits at home, who repreſent him as inclined to ty- 
ranny, take this along with them, that where he might 
be a tyrant, there he is not; an inconteſtable proof 
that his diſpoſition is oder, ene e 

F | Magdeburg 
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FP 


rongly fortified and wel built. re are many manu- 


faRtories, but the nts Ha are woollen and filk. | 


: i ; "a. 4 » 4 

The German woollep cloths are much interior both to 
the Engliſh and French, though the Prufhan officers af- 
fert, that. the dark blue cloth made here wears better 
than any other, and looks much better when it has been 
rorn, than thoſe cloths made in England or France. 

| The town has an ealy communication with L 
5 by the Elbe, and lies on the road between Upper and 
- Lower Germany, which is very conyeryent for the 
trading part of the town. The principal b ne 
Aud founderies of the king of Pruſſia axe. eftabliſhed 


here ; and,. in time of war, it is convenient e | 
ac 


any thing out of the reach of ſudden. inſult, 
country about, Magdeburg is well cultivated and fer- 
lle; but it is very barren about Brandenburg. The 
deſerts of Arabia cannot well be more ſandy and 
| . r „ 
| LEI town of Brandenburg is but ſmall, though the 
| eleftorate takes its name from thence ; a river diyides 
the old town 9 new, and ſeparates the caftle 
from both. The king of Pruſſia has encouraged ſome 
French manufacturers of woollen cloth to refide here. 
There are not, in the whole town, more than fifteen 
hundred inhabitants. At every garriſon town in the 
Pruſſan dominionz, ſtrangers are examined. yery par- 
 toularly, and with more form and uy than, is 


done in the towns of France, The WFP uke here, 
and in all the German towns,. is much reſpeQed:; it 


implics a ſovereign, dend is more reſpeftalle thay that 
ol prince; whilit that of Jord is ſo common to be giyen 
to every Engliſhman of decent appearance. 
The prince aud princeſs of Prüſſia reſid almoſt con- 
ſtantly at Potſdam, The prince is a tall, handſome 
mag. The princes is of the famiily of Helſe Darm- 
_ Kadt. The reviews at Potſdam are well worth fecing, 
The troops are drawn up in one line along the ſummit 
of ſome hills, from whence they deſcend over 1 ugh 
and unequal ground, firing in grand diviſions all the 
va, till they Fognaza, the place where they go through 
various parts of their exerciſe; but the moſt capital 
xeviews are at Berlin, we ſhall therefore poſtpane 


T lace. r reeds 1 
| 1 The houſes at Potſdam are built with a white free 
ſtone; they are almoſt all of them new, and are nearly 

of the ſame height. The ſtreets are well paved and regu- 

| lar, and there are ſeveral magnificent buildings. With 
5 reſpect to the external appearance of Potſdam, it 18 a well 
built agreeable town, but the furniture andconveniences 
within the houſes do not at all correſpond. therewith, 
His majeſty has frequently, expreſſed an inclination to 
ſee the town of Potſdam apcreaſe.; and in order to in: 
gratiate themſelyes in his fayour, many of the principal 
inhabitants have built houſes. | The auff are let to 
merchants and trades-people at very ſmall rents; but 


ng to dry, for every houſekeeper has two or more 
ſoldiers. quartered upon him. The king prefers this 
method to their being quartered in barracks. 
The caſtle or palace of Potſdam is a magnificent 
building, and the gardens aqjoining are very pleaſant. 
The ſtudy is by much the tineſt apartment in the pa- 
lace: its ornaments are of maſſive ſilver; the writing- 
deſk, &c. are all made with exquiſite taſte. The 
king's wardrobe conſiſts of two blue coats faced with 


three pair of yellow. breeches, and a ſuit of blue em- 
broidered velvet for particular occaſions ; theſe, with 


the entire wardrobe of the king of Pruſſia, The late 
king was ſo attached to reviewing his troops, that 


. * 


when he was on his death - bed, it operated as, a cor- 
dial, to have the bed moved to the window, and his 


1 * 


but by fr Vent venting this cordial failed. 
No. 65. Vor a "0 9 5 * 


1 Aegi capital of the dnchy of th name long 
| As of Pruſſia 1515 in the diet of the empire 
as duke Aer M44 4 very controle ng, 


giving a more particular account, till we treat of that 


few towns are worſe inhabited, as almoſt at every houſe 
you will fee buff-belts, breeches, and waiſteoats hang: 


red, two i iled with Spaniſh, ſnuff, | 
ed, two yellow waiſtcoats foiled with Spaniſh. ſnuff, army, but they are driven back by the cavalry of the 


_ two ſuits of uniform which are at Sans Souci, form | 


| head raiſed, that he might ſee the men under arma; | 
il ial failed. At eier Manger... Ne body of men. indeed 
12 : = "J'S 


OO TRANELS THROYGH GERMANY. -_ , ny. 


length his eyes became dim: when his head was raiſed 
and he expired. Surely 


he could no longer {ce them, | 
the ruling paſſion was then felt as Rrong in death, as 


”- 


LO ever felt it before this renowned monarch. 
Che palace of Sans Souci is at a ſmall diſtance from, 


(gallery. contains a great mimber of paintings. The 


building, and are joined, to it by a double colonade: 
The front ſeems father too much crowded. with ſta- 
large crown, ſupported by the. three. Graces, thou 

> 4. FPruſſian grenadiers 3 7 have been more 2 


1 


4 


on the ground-floer, are all marble, which is very 


of the ſame dimenſions, which is alſo lined with beau; 
tiful Faid. All the apartments are adorned with 
rich furniture and paintings. Lord Marechal has 
built a houſe oppoſite the old 


character; in his garden, there is a door which com- 


- * 


men between them. e 
The town of Berlin, at the time of the reviews, 
log bz NF © hike the cantonment-of a great army, than 
the capital of, Praha. The court reſembles the levee 
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| Gay, about 
eight thouſand men mareh out of Berlin, under com- 


© 5 + $ 


ves way; the ſc- 


a retreat is ſounded, and the wing retires. The ca- 
valry from the village advances to charge the retreatin 


right wing. The retreating army is alſo harraſſed by 
a 

times repulſed, and axe fired on by detached parties 
[| which drive them away. = 

|. The whole of the review generally laſts from five in 
che morning till noon, when the troops return to Ber- 
lin. All their eyolations are executed in a moſt ſur- 


3 
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Potſdam. Here the King .refides' very much. The - 
[new palace of Saus Souei, which the preſent king be- 


þ offices are at a great diſtance from, the body of the 


tues. The building has a Fopola, rmunee by 4 
able. The floor, fides, and the roof of the lage hall ; 


agreeable when the weather is exceſſively hot. : The- 
roof is low and vaulted, and ſupports another room 


palace, where he con- 
ſtantly refides. He is a nobleman of a moſt amiable 
munizates with the King's garden. The king has alſo 
a key. to his Lordſhip's garden, ſo that they are com- 


4 
1 
| 


F 
| 
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cond thenadvances as the former, which is alſo broke, 


dy of huſſats from the village. Theſe are ſome- 
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Tate A fall gallep, and keep their rankes and dif. 
' tances exactly, On che evening of the review is a ball 
and concert at prince Henry's palace. The king fel-] 

5 ge, pears at it; all his vacam hours from buſineſs, 


ſertion to. the whole country. The p. 


confiderable reward for apprehending à deſerter, and 


in thear ſervice. 


his example, for he pr 


2 


he paſſes in reading, or in converſation with perſons 
whom he eſteem. The hereditary prince of runſ- 


Pick is his moſt conſtant companion. The palace of 


1 the moſt magnificent buildings 


-a more perfect knowledge of his dominions 


Ind ſubjeRs than the king of Pruffia, | He makes the | 
Circuit of his dominions twice a year. He never re- 
1 the rigour of his diſcipline, and his army is the 


4» 


1 diſciplined of any in the world; they are always 
ready at 2 minutes warning. The Proffian officers 
are always employed either in training recruits, or in 
mining their drels. Their lives are very active, but 
with very little variety ; they have thie ſame occupation, 


and are employed always in the fame place. The regi- 


* + 


ments do. not change. as in England. Deſertion is 


. very, rare among the Pruffian' ſoſdiers; they have fo 


many difficulties to encounter, that they ſeldom at- 
tempt it. The moment a man is miſſing, à certain 
umber of -cannon are fired, which announce the de- 
ts have 


Ts 


art liable to very ſevere penalties. if they harbour him. 
F alſo ſent from the garriſon to: rehend 


him in different direQtions. "The .ſoldiers ate never 


| aowedny go withort the walls of the town, and if 


this difficulty. were got byer, the chance is very much 
againft their eſcaping through the Pruffian dominions. 
Should. they arrixe ſafely at any of th: neighbouring 
ſtates, it is moſt +: ly they wopld be obliged to enliſt 
On: account of the officers ſtay in 
one. place, and being ee e to one ng ef 
ment, they acquire a grave, ſerious appe „ an 
8 1 Bririth ot French officers.” Few of 
them. have very extenſive ideas, Their knowledge is 
princi pally confined to the warlike ſciences, and many 
of them think, that the chief end of their creation is 
the knowledge of wheeling to the right and left, and 
charging. or diſcharging a firelock. His majeſty of 
Fs Fas en eee ir give! Weng opporrt- 
nitjes of extending their knowledge, that they may 
not be led to deſpite, their daily emplo 


the king diſcovers any ſuperior abilities among his of- 


* 


ficers. or ſoldiers, . that perſon is fure to be advanced, 
and put in ſuch a ſituation where his abilities will 


| have their full power and exertion. 


The city of Berlin is, pr 8, one of the moſt 
beautiful in the known world, - The ftreets are regular 
and commodious. The city covers nearly as much 


_ - ground as Paris, but its number of inhabitants is 


conſiderably ſmaller. The principal edifices are the 


king's palace and prince-Henry's. The arſenal is a 
noble ſtructure, is built in the form of a ſquare, 


and contains arms for about two hundred thouſand. 


men. The king tolerates every kind of religion in 


all parts of his dominions, and thinks any controul 


on the conſciences of men quite unjuſt. He even 


has the extreme e not to influence them by 
eſſes no kind of religion what- 
ever. * 


The opera- houſe is a beautiful ſtructure. The many 
inſcriptions and ornaments of che palaces, the method 
of decorating the churches, with the Mercuries, Mi- 
nervas, &c. that are met with in this country, would 
lead a ſtranger to judge, that the Chriſtian religion 


vas baniſhed from Pruffia, and that old Jupiter and 
his family had regained their long loſt places and 
honours. On the new bridge over the river Spree, is 
are not diſturbed by the magiſtrate.” It is a received 
which is eſteemed a very fine piece of workmanfhip..| 


an equeſtrian, ſtatue of William, the great cleQor, 


In the corner of one of the ſquares is a ſtatue of mar- 


ſhal Schwerin, who is repreſented as holding the en- 


ben in bis hand, with which he advanced at che battle 


2 


| 


lives in a very ſumptuous manner, and 
Bas a number gf eſtabliſhed ſervants; No king in Eu- 


Te © 


| | ent of drilling 
ſoldiers, cxamining.the ſtate of their ee and 
| breeches, and counting the buttons o 


— 


TRAVELS THROUGH GERMANY. 


their coats. If] 


i 


| marched towards the enemy, faying, as he adva 
oy dan +4 


of Prague: When he pereeived/tis troops on f, 

point of, givihg way, he- ſeized the enſign from the h 
{officer's hands, whoſe duty it was to 'carry' it, and 
Need, 


Let all but cowards follow me This gave the | 


troops freſh Tpirits ; they would not abandon their 
neral, and charged with” ſuch vigour, that che Sn 
of the day was turned. It coſt” the old marſhal a 
| a 93 was 5 . W. ene ff OY 
e king of Pruſſia intends placing the portrait 
his enen heroes in the Ae 'of Rake Me. 
of ſaints and crucifixes. The queen of Pruffia keeps 
her court at Shoenhauſen, ſituated about fix miles 
from Berlin, where ſhe paſſes the ſummer. She ya; 
a public day ohet a week, where the prince, nobility 


foreign miniſters, and ſtrangers attend. Aſter 100 | 


one, ſhe fits down to cards: ſometimes ſhe invites, | 


particular number of the company to ſupper. This 


| court reſembles the*other courts of Europe, and theſs 


aſſemblies, are the only eſtabliſhed amuſements for the 


{ladies of quality at Berlin. The king very ſeldom ap- 


pears at the queen's court, nor indeed at any place 
where women form any part of the aſſembly. Nes 
withſtanding this particular humour of the king's, 
the Proffian ladies are by no means neglected. Many 
married ladies have avowed admirets who attend them 
on all occaſions, and are invited to all entertainments: 
they fit next them at table, and are in the fame party 
wich them at cards. This is almoſt neteſſary to the 
happirieſs of a Pruſſian lady, for if ſhe is not provided 
with: an zttendamt of this fort, ſhe is generally out of 
countenance, and both ſhe and het huſband are in an 
awleward ſituatiol i. At Berlin it is very common for 
man and wife to be divore:d by mutual conſent; where 
there are no children; and you. frequently, meet with 
parties where à lady, her preſent. aid former huſband 
ate in company; and are all in the moſt perfect har- 
monty imaginable... Fealouſy is here held in utter con- 
tempt, and abhorrence and ſcandal is very little known. 
The moſt faſhionable walk here is one of the princi⸗ 
pal ſtreets. Before the houſes, on each fide of the 
way, is a emerge and between theſe two'cauſeways 
are fine gravel walks, planted with lime - trees. Undet 
theſe trees tents are pitched, where ice; lemonade, and 
other refreſhments are ſold, Here the bands of muſic 
which belong to the different regiments practiſe dur- 
ing the dee 
ne would 2 ſe, that under the arbitrary go- 
vernment of Pruſſia the people were under 33 
ſtraint, but they converſe” here as freeſy upon public 
affairs as they would at a London coffee · houſe: the 
government is ſupported by a ſtanding army of one 
hundred and eighty thouſand men: ſpeculative poli- 
ticians may diſcuſs what ſubje& they pleaſe. While 
the king retains the power of dif] * fi of their lives 
and fortunes as he pleaſes, he ſuffers the people to 
amuſe themſelves in their 'own way. The king is 
very much ſuperior to a goſſiping diſpoſition, and does 


not encourage it in the leaſt degree. He liſtens to 


no little malicious tales, formed in private parties: 
ſhould any body attempt repeating them in his pre- 


| ſence, he would meet with deſerved diſgrace. He 


takes no notice of anonymous letters, and will not 
hear any injurious information, unleſs the informer 
will appear openly and ſupport” his aſſertions. The 
king is ſo totally devoid of perſonal fear, that he re- 
ſides at Sans Souci without any guard whatſoever, 
In the houſe where he ſleeps, there are not above ten 
or a dozen perſons, ſervants included. All circum- 
ſtances confidered, this argues great magnanimity. _ 
Public courtezans are more numerous in Berlin 
than in any town in Europe, in proportion to the 
number of its inhabitants : they beckon to paſſengers 
from their windows as they paſs in the day-time, and 


opinion, that this uninterrupted licentiouſneſs does 
not break in upon the peace and happineſs of the com- 
munity ; and they think, that an attempt to reſtrain 


it would be attended with worſe conſequences ou 
VV 
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the thing itſelf The better kind of citizens and ma- 
nufacturers here live among themſelves; either ape 
he courtiers, or condeſcend to che volgar; they ape 
decent, plain, honeſt people. The king has endea- 


merce 
polies, and other reſtrictions. 
Ve fhe revenues of che king : 
conſiderable,” muſt be very much hurt by the amazing 


built at Sans Souei, and many other expenſive under- 
takings he has completed ; at leaſt," if we judge by the 
rxondu& of other monarchs, this muſt be the" caſe. | 
| But when we conſider with what prudence the king 


may not be much infringed upon. In his domini6ns, 
there are no appointments to enrich individuals at the 
public expenes: the higheſt office a man can fill will 
family. Every article 19/highly taked im Pruffia: tere 
are no means by which the king's wvente can be 
5 ec the vanity of his ſubjects, ſinee the begin 


___znd'many wealthy citizens have been induced to pur 
chaſe them at court. The king encourages this kind 


nie. Let a peaſant have ever ſo many ſons; they 
take care of the farm. All the reſt wear badges from 


* 


months in the year, and then diſperſed all over the 
country. A very good argument this, for the utility 
of our militia laws. 
not to be depended on, ſhould 


Fouci is as follows: the princeſs Amelia is miſtreſs of 


Ihe company aſſemble in one of the apartments of the 


| after the royal family arrive, the princeſs Amelia is 


are led in afterwards. The royal family; with their 


The Pruſſtan army was originally raiſed; and is 


begins, and is uſually finiſned about nine; after 
which, the whole company return to the large apart - 


is _ he retires before ſupper, and goes to bed at 
ten. 


* 


de in his dominions. His various efforts have 
. ; Vc * 
r 


of Pruffa, though very 


been fendered ineffectuat by injadicious taxes, 


Kanding army he keeps, the fumptuous palace he has 


— et r in every department of ate, they 


only enable him to lay up a decent proviſon for his 


augmented, which have not been tried by this ſaga- 
855 monarch. He has drawn eonfiderible ſapplics 
fro nning of 


nis reign. The Germans have a great rage for titles; 


of traffic” he very rarely conſults any Body; but Re 
e e 
the kinglom is divided. Each fegiment is quarteed, 
in time of peace, near the canton out of Which it W3s 
are all Hable to be taken except 'one, wo is leſt th 
their childhood, to denote that they are training up 


for the ſervice when the ſtate requires it. If a cunĩ 
tryman has only one ſon, be is nt obliged to go un. 
leis he is, unfortunately, remarkably 


ſtrait and well 
made. In order to qualify this apparent hardſhip, 
and render it as little burdenſome -as | pofible; the 
king draws 1 as he can from the neigh- 
bouring German ſtates-. The reeruits who are pro- 
cured in this manner remain conſtantiy wich their 
different regiments; but the Pruſſian ſoldiers have, in 
time of peace, eight or nine months furlough allowed 
them every year, in which they are permitted to go 
home, till the ground, or get their livehhood in any 
other way. By this means a great ſaving to the ſtate 
is made, and the labour of ſo many men is of much 
Frvice, both to themſelves and others. - In one ſenſe 
the Pruſſian army is only a militia, embodied for three 


Some people ſay the militia are 

op be called to actual 
fervice : here is a proof to the contrary; /: 
The mode of conducting the entertainments at Sans 


ceremonies, and waits at the palace to receive the 
king. Theatrical entertainments are daily exhibited; 


palace, and go to the playhouſe about ſix. The tliea- 
tre has neither boxes nor pit, the benches ate ſemi- 
circular, and riſe one above another. A ſhort time 


led into the playhouſe by porn Frederick of Brun(- 
wick, and the princeſs of Heſſe is led in by the king; 
the ducheſs of Wirtemberg, and the other princeſſes, 


h the king ge- 


attendants, oceupy the firſt row, th 
he piece then 


nerally fits in the third or fourth. 


_ 


ment, where the king remains converſing till ſupper 


he princeſs Amelia preſides at ſupper, and 


choſe ſhe Weites are pretty numerous, Combches 
ſers never act mu them, aud ens king 10e tra- 


| much, "cſpeciatly-when/that remarkable ſpeech agai 


SY 


| bectuſe he admires the kingdom: his 


nutes“ All his hours, from five in the mornin | 
ten ut night, are arranged*methodically; and dedicated 


1 


* 


TOY 


are very ſeldom -aQtedj” for the principal perform“ 
gedy better; this latter is a better reaſon than a thou- 
land others. The tragedy of Oedipus is the king's 
favourite peace : he enjoys" tlie repreſents — | 
the prieſts is pronounced, + mn hes MEL 

The king of Pruſſia is 4 very extraordinary man: 
few objects are too great for his genius, and none 
ſeem too ſmall for his attention. Hie is à man of in- 
finite wit, and yet continues doing his buſineſs me- 
thodically, like any Yrudge; | Other princes” atquire | 
importance from their ſtations ; he gives importance 
to his. Whilſt the 'traveller-defires to ſes the king, 
eurioſity is here 
reverſed* let Pruſfia and its palaces be evef ſo well 
worthy of attention, they are much more fo Hen it is 
confidered that they to Frederic the Second, 
who, without any ally ut Britain, repelled the 
united force of Sweden, France, and Ruff; who, 
at this time of life, is now capable of, and has under- 


gone lately, Al the fatigues of à vigorous" campaign. 


He is below the middle ſize, well made, and femark- 
ably active: he is very hardy arid la borious, which is 


not the effect of his conſtitution, but of the manner 


in which he has lived. He has great ſpirit ani pene- 
tration, has fine blue eyes, and his countenante upon 


{the whole is rather agreeable.” His features-acquire'a 


great degree of animation When he ' converſes: * He 
ſtoops very much, and generally jeans his head to ons 
fide.” His voice is clear, and his cortverſution agree= 
able. He talk; a great deal, but thoſe who hear him 
wiſh him to fay much more. He ſeldom varies his 
dreſs, as his wardrobe ſufficiently proves. A bluse 
coat, lined" and faced with red, à yellow waiſtcoat 


and breeches, boots with turn- up tops, hien fall in 5 
wtinkles about his ancles: this is the general-garb'of - - 


this aſtonrſhing-monarebs He 'getierally weats a larg 
Pruſſian hat, with one of the corners over his fore | 
head and eyes, and the front cock on one ſide His 

hair is curlet behind, and has one curl on each de: 


it is pretty evident that his hair - dreſſer has been much 
hurried in the execution of his office. He takes © 


great dral of Spaniſh ſnuff out of 2 large gold box, the 


| id of Which is ornamented with "diamonds: The 


dreſs he puts on im a morning ſetues bim ihe whole 
dy, an vi time of doſing deren very aw ns 


to particular purpoſes : the arrangement has not been 
broken in upon for many years. Buſineſs of every 


[kind is tranſacted wirk him by letter; no propoſal 


muſt be made to him any other way : this method is 
open to the meaneſt of his ſubjects, who are ſure of 
having an anſwer written by the king's ſecretary,” and 
ſigned by himſelf. He dines preciſely at noon, gene- 
rally invites eight or nine of his officers,” whont he' als 
ways leaves at three. At table the kirig'appears on an 
equal footing with his company, and wiſhes them to 
be ſo with him. The king is always active und affi- 
duous, and he takes care that all his miniſters and 
ſervants ſhall be fo too. His orders are always equi- 
table, and are never given out of caprice; which 
makes his ſervice very agreeable: no favourites of any 
kind have any influence over him. He diſtinguiſhes 
well between thoſe who ſerve him in the departments 
of ſtate, and thoſe who contribute only to bis amuſe- 
ment. No perſon in office, who punctually fulfills 
the duty of it, has any reaſon to fear, becauſe the king 
careſſes his enemy. Should his enemy be invited ofteii 
to the king's table, and ſhould he never have that ho- 
nour, the one is no proof of particular attachment nor 


| the other of a diſregard: the trus intrinfic metit of both 


is well known, and will be proportionably rewarded. - 

The city of Dreſden'is one of the moſt agreeable 
in Germany, both in part of ſituation, the beauty and 
convenience of the houſes and ſtreets, and the magni- 
ficence'of its palaces. It is built on both ſides of the 
Elbe, which1s very broad here: The'eleQor of Saxony - 


"EN 


my 


— 


— — 


© is,very, magnificently 


are nas them as faſt 


_ perhaps be deſtro 
_ doubicdly be adyantage of Dreſden, that che 


. 


man can paſs à year more agreeab 
alter his edueation is finiſned. Here axe few examples 
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e lodged in bis palace are many | t 
1 the. — ee makes es one of the. ary, 

Y, 


natural and artificial curiofities, beſides. a great number 
2 very good paintings. Though a fortified. town 


| have no- palaces within, nor ſuburbs without, 
yt Breſden has both The bad effefts of ay Were 


rely felt laſt war, when the city was beſieged, Many 
the houſcs ſtilli he in 2 but the e 

as poſſihle. Theſe may 
next. tre, and; it - would un- 


fortifications were removed to the frontier towns, The 


©  Pruffian, bombardment: convderably burt the; Porce+ 
lain manufactory here. The Saxon troops are ge: 11 | 


neral.-handſome:and;well-made. +. The uniform 
_—_— red and yellow, that of the marching regi - 
ts, White. During the ſummer, the ſoldiers only 


— waiſtcoats, even when they mount guard, but | 
they arg always. neat and clean. Their band of muſe | 


is Very-compleati-. The *. 45 1 is 


_ . remarkablyfing and rte 


There are many places in Bobemia very 


| ne capital town 18. ragues which — 5 Wo 
f 0 1 
and 4. furrounged. with. bill 'The town is large, and 


1 
Y intern was once 
royal-rgfdence, bat is 40 n more. All the Bohemian 


5 Bos > who can. aford it, live at Vienna. Notwith- 
pang — evident marks of decay which are to be e 4 
the and the forniture Sanden hand ear the 


rague, in many particular, the piety of 
in a very flouriſhing ſtate. 

*;.redundance of .cracifixes, laints, ec. are af. 
tixed 30 alli the buildings, and ſo many people are to be 
icen on their knees / before them in every part of the: 


Sit- ähat a franger would think he wis walking her 


tween ies of arenen Their — — is 1 


wile der raptarous ; they ate not barel 


with kneeling, but ſome fall proſtrate in the 2 —.— and 
addreſs, their laints with fuch fervor, that one would 
think iber hearts were made of ſtone. indeed, not to 


5 e e r or ph HET mugen [ 
; r 


Vienna is not l extent, "but it is very ſtrongly [[i 
3 T he'townſis- populous, and is faid io contain 
about-egenty thouſand! inhabitants. The fireets are 


baron and thb houſes are built very high. Many of 
die publie bnildings we magnificent. The principal 
| — art dhe imperial palaces, the library and muſcum, 


palaces of the ptinces Lichtenſtein, Eugene and 
others No houſes without the walls of Vienna, are 
ermitted to be buile-within' fix hundred yards of the 


: (Glacis,: which, in caſe of a ſiege prevents the neceſſity 


Aeſtroyng the ſuburbs. - At the boundaries of this 
n.the ſuburbs are huilt, which form a magnificent 


22 and extenſive town. The ſuburbs, c. are ſaid to con- 
wy three thouſand inhabitants. 


The emperor of Germany. is eaſy. and. affable, but 


very plain, in his dreſa, though very - the em 


preſs, refides,in a palace about three miles rom Vienna. 
Ihe fortunes of this celebrated princeſs have intereſted 
ode for many years. Her magnanimity in ſup- o 
porting —— calamities to which, in early life, the was 
Expoled, and the {Slang moderation with which ſhe ys 
demeaned herſelf in praſperoys circumſtances, 
ſecured to her univerſal approbation. She poſſeſſes _ 


ſmall remains of that beauty, ler which; the was ſo 
much admired in hex youth. 


- The etiquette of the imperial court is not Swen 
28 repreſented, all \the family behave with a: v; Fen 
of caſe and good humour. They. have alſo a 
reſemhlance of each other, are of a fair 3 
and have blue eyes. The queen of Franc is the hand- 
ſomeſt of this family, on 7 — the is the yonngeſt. 
There are;few places in Europe where a young-gentle- 
ly than t Vienna, 


of ertraxsgance, and no N ol deep gaming. 
bery. of open prafligac 

A Luxenberg, the prince o 
built a honſe. where be lives in 3 N 


A e e n 2nd: 
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he emperor = 8 ſubje 5a in a very ca 
unceremonious manner; he gobwerſes w 
and. ber of $4 


{| <onzributes very mach to his own ha ppinels. _ 
the leaſt punckiſious perſon in his ris” > 


the viſcount de Caval inte Hungary; 45 
bs, ASS it: 


blies, 1 in 1 5 cathedral. church the fovercign 
crawned. -. The caſtle-is a noble Gott 1 
{quare form, and has a tod 8 
redence, of prince Abert of Saxany : all the 

— view from the 
very extenſine. 1 of Edie haiſe n 
th e en, who is the fir 


fine lake... The apartments are grand at 

[| palace; is a theatre for operas, and other dramatic en- 

tertainments, and in the garden à large room or 
maſquerades and halls. Here is another. theatre 


J for that amuſeryent; In the garden. there is ; 
rhouſe, built upon wheels, mhich, contains Sa 


* 
> * 


. 
3 in Tee who can all take 


. by fix horſes. Hunga 
* tg country, 4 land i is very fertile, and pr more 


and many ſtræams my which floy into 

— ra river. The race of ho are — Eg 
hard dy, and ſpirited, 

women ate likewiſe mg — beautiful ; the 
{enjoy many privileges 

ts are taxed fo .? they.. This may perhaps be 

towing te the grateful remonſtrance ſhe has of thee 
| loyalty and attachment to her durin her troubles. 
he emperor of Germany is of a middle G2e, 

Fair 1 is well made, — is very much like 


th 
— 


way of life; - moderate in his pleaſures 
8 and dihgent in buſineſs. Ie is very Tad of 
and ſees that they have every comfort 
ehe their ſituation. requires, He is an cecongmiſ 
{and lavilhes but little woney on favpyrites, ulelel 
ben. or miſtteſſes. Hit uſual dreſs is a plain unzforn 
white, faced-with red; and when be goes to 2 
the neighbouring 
an ↄpen chaiſe, with only one ſervant behind,. and 15 
other, attendant whatſpever. He diſlikes the 
en ont when he paſſes. He is "uo fone © 0 con- 
with ingenious people. - ; 
[ The Auſtrian army make a fine appeara 
rery well cloathed ; the uniform is a Sp ge * 1 
white cloth, with waiſtcoat and breeches of the ho: 
ng | Every private man has a ſurtout coat, which he, wear 
in cold or wet Weather. This is rolled up in a ſm 


— 4 


3388 


little inconvenience on à march. Inſtead of ſhoes, 

| they: wear ſhort. boots; and inſtead of hats, they wear 

e ſtouz leather, with a braſs front. Thenumber 

of, men in the Auſtrian army is eſtimated at above 
of excellent officers... 

There is much more attachtnent to religion i in Vi- 


18 ant * ple io the pres. 


| 3 private , gentleman, and ſedi A 
others. to talk with. the: ſame. caſe; 10 Tag By his h 
means he acquires a great knowledge of wankind. 92 $5 


Pr, More informs. us, that he made a Nor ON v : th 


2 ower Hungary i is + we NP 177 . 


7 ſuhurbs more m 0 
2 he ſtates. of Hungary ber 2 5 


le of Hungary is depotited here, This is the uſzal = 
of — a family. The — by their 1 5 


Hungarian 1 lives 
The fab palzes is 8 fine s ald A a res 3 


N 7 eus, Which. is perhaps the very beſt ever 


The prince ſometimes . $ 
round K and . The m 8 
Aaed, 18 wa 6 hin, | 
8 It is beautiſſed with lakes, the wind- \ 
2 
n in Os he Hun- 
garians are remarkably handſome and well nods: their | 
of the 8 : 


{the queen, of Franee-his Giltey, He is 597155 - 
in 


he drives à pair of horſes in 


compaſs When the weather is good, and is of very 


tuo hundred thouſand, and they have a great number | 


12 Has en | 
eanas than in any other part of — Perhaps this 
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5 ſouth part 


brated travels of Mr. Keyſler, through Germany, Bo- | 
bemis, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and Lorrain.. 
This work was originally printed in Germany, and 
mas very much approved of there by men of letters; 
it has ſome time fince been tranſlated into Engliſh, 
and has met with much æpprobation in this country. 
On both theſe accounts, we think we cannot do bet- 
ter than to give our numerous readers an account of 
all the important occurrences, obſervations, and re- 
marks which happened during the courſe” of his tra- 
vels through theſe countries. 4 ery; 


Mr. Keyſler ſays, I begin with the city of Schaff- 
hauſen in Switzerland, which is pleafantly ſituated, 
in a plain; is of itſelf handſome, with broad 
ſtreets and good houſes. The Rhine, waſhing the 

: of it, divides it from the canton of Zurich, 
and is of great advantage to its commerce. At my 
firſt entrance into Switzerland, I muſt not omit to 
obſerve that a great many are very much deceived. in 
their notions. of theſe people, and of their trade. 
They ſuppoſe, Switzerland to be little elſe: than a con- 
fuſed chaos of barren rocks; craggy mountains, per- 
petual ſnows, and gloomy valleys, ſcarcely-affording' 
ſubſiſtence to the wretched inhabitants; but this 4s 
far from the truth. for the country yields every neceſ- 
ſary of each ſort for the inhabitants, and they have a 
great deal to ſpare, which they expott among their 
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neighbours;; Flax, linen, &c. are ſources of -coniſi- 
detable wealth to the Swiſs, beſides many other very 
eat ſources of commerce. | M919 ot -' 
Senſuality, luxury, pomp, and 
every thing foreign, 2 
degree, To check this growing evil, proper endea- 
vours have been 
nate uſe of foreign commodines; but it is here as in 


an-infawation-for 


the inhabitants, and they are happy in every opportu- 
nity of evading the — — — in ; 
habitants are not allowed a ſervice of plate; and on 
this very account it is more frequent and coftly in 
their adjacent country houſes; where the law does not 
"op ſome parts of Switzerland - the ladies are under 
cloaths, &c, The conſequence of this is, that in the 
ſummer ſeaſon they will go to the German 5 
and other-piaces, where they can give full ſcope to 
their vanity. Zurich excels in good cloth, and che 
filk manufactures in the Pais. de Vaud anſwers very 


at Geneva has furniſhed it with a great number of 
uſeful artificers in various branches. Zurich has long 
been remarkable for its traffic, -and next to it are Ba- 
fil, Geneva, and Schaffhauſen; theſe four are ac- 
counted towns of the greateſt commerce in the whole 
country. The Rhone and the Rhine are convenient 
for their foreign trade: the former conveys the goods 
from thence inte France and the Mediterranean; and 
the latter diſtributes them in Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and the Northern Sea. > 

The burghers at Schaff hauſen are eſtimated at two 
thouſand ; the arſenal is ſufficient, on an emergency, 
to arm the townfmen. Every common inhabitant 
and peaſant goes to church with his ſword by his fide; 
whoever appears before the magiſtracy without that 
weapon, 1neurs à penalty. Over all the diſtri of 
Mount Jura, the men not only go to church with 
their ſwords, but with a bayonet and firelock cocked, 
which, during the ſervice, they keep by them, or 
hang up in a corner of the church; which uſage was 
probably derived from the various commotions in 
their country, which diſtinguiſhed former times. 
The church of St. John, at Schaffhauſen, is ſaid 
to be the largeſt in all Switzerland; it is well built, 
and much ornamented. The commerce between 
Schaff hauſen and Baſil is interrupted by two falls of 
the Rhine, which happen between theſe towns : this 
occaſions a neceſſity to unload their goods, and put 


revails in Switzerland to a great 
employed to reftrain the indiſcrimi- 


* F4 
F F | e ” ba, 
4 7 


wen on board other veſſels. On the rocks, which 


divide the Rhine into three ſtreams, grow pites and 
other trees, and near to one of them is an item . 
nufacture, which turns to very good account "3 
The among of Hohenteveil is firvated about four 
leagues from Schaff hauſen: on any dangerous emer- 
gency, this is a place of ſecurity for records and other 
valuable-effefts. The Eutberans at preſent make it 4 
— of worſhip. It belongs to the duke of Wirtem- 
This fortreſs has à garriſon, under à Heute- 
nant, majot, &c. where long ſervices are rewarded - 
by an honourable repoſe at this place. The officer is 
ſuffered to lie a night from his duty. The caſtie 
ſtands in 4 very fruitful country, amidſt pleaſant vil- 
lages, and old caſties upon high mountains, Which 
form an agreeable contraſt. The lake of Beden is only 
two miles diftance. The mountain on which the: 
caſtle ſtands, produces excellent wine. Here ib a cuf- 
tom, that every perſon of rank who comes to view. the 
caſtle, ſnall carry a ſtone of ten pounds weign from 
the lower to the upper caſtle; and many of them have 
inſcriptions, with the names of the perſons who 


brought them up. This caſtle was purchaſed by the 
duke of Ulrich, in the year 1 520, of à widow-of the” 
town of Klingenburg; fince that time 


it has continued 
in che hands of the dukes of Wirtem berg. 
I: have made an excurſion into the neighbouring: 
of Swabia, where the Danube takes its riſe? 
he Danube does not flow leſe than four hundted 


— 


; 
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man frankneſs. | 
other countries, what is prohibited is moſt defired by 


near the lake The 
ſumptuary laws, and are prohibited the uſe of fine Nicheneau is firumed in an iſland of that name in the 
_ | middle of the lower lake. The abbot eee 
poſſeſſed of great revenues, but they are nom confider- 
[ably dirmimſhed. It is a handſome building,” and re- 


{the Great, which they are very 
well. The humane reception of the French refugees 


German miles: it runs by fifty. cities; and takes im 
twelve rivers, beſides a great number of leſs ſtramò. 
This celebrated river riſes near Don Eſchingen, in the 
territories of Furſtembetg, and; by the conflux of ſes 
veral rivulets, ſoon becomes conſiderable The ter- 
ritories of Swabia are very different in point of ferti= 
lity. In Swabia there is much good ſenſe and Ger- 


From Schiff hautta, 1 went through" Singer and! 


| Zell, where we and our cartiage embarked in a veſſel 
for Conftance, and went through Lindau, arrived at 


length at Bodenſu, where the famous lake is fituated/ 


| The Bodenſu divides itſelf towards Germany into two/ 


In this lake are a variety 


of fiſh, particularly 
ſalmon trouts of a 


very great length. The inhabitants 
pickle and export them. - The abbey of 


markable for a large emerald, preſented te it by Charles 
| — careful of ſince —— 
attempt to · rob the abbey. The prior, for the greatet 
ſecurity of this gem, lets but few, even of his bre- 


thren, know where it is depoſited, and it was with 


great difficulty we could get a fight of it. * 


4 
4 


Charles che Great was fo called, 6h decount of his 


extraordinary ſize; by ſome he was called Charles the 
Fat. He lies buried in this abbey. In che cloyſters 
of the abbey is tlie picture of a nobleman, who died 
in 1675, in the ſeventieth year of his age, with a beard 
reaching to his knees; but I could not diſcover his 
name, as the weather has obliterated the inſeription. 
Conftance is a middling city, which makes a good 
rance towards Lindau: it contains about fix 
hundred burghers, and Lindau contains ſeven hun- 
dred. The pg of the cathedral is ſupported by 4 
ſtatue of John Huſs, who was ſentenced to be burnt. 
The placing him in this poſition was deſigned as 4 
mark of further diſgrace, though it naturally admits 
of a more honourable conſtruction. Of a piece with 
this is the ſuperſtition of the vulgar 4 Genese 
who declare, that the ground on which John Hus 
was burnt, is accurſed, fo that no graſs will grow 
"Tut the Dominican convent lies the famous Ema- 
nuel Chryſolaras, who, in the year 1319, was driven 
out of Greece by the Turks, and was deputed to ſe- 
veral courts to obtain affiſtantee againſt thoſe invete- 
rate enemies of the Chriſtian name; but his commiſ- 
ſion proved abortive. Conſtance: was formerly an 


| imperial 


imperial city, but the religious commotions in the 
57 1577 brought it under the power of the houſe of 
Tbe county of Lindau, on the continent, is very 
fine; the town itſelf ſtands on the lake of Boden. In 
this neighbourhood is the foreſt of Bregentz, where 
a very odd cuſtom prevails among the ſons of peaſants 
who are unmarried. They are allowed to have carnal 
converſation with a girl till ſhe proves with child, and 
then, and not till then, are obliged to marry her under 
ſevere penalties ; they look upon this practice as very 
innocent; and are ſo ſtrongly attached to it, that when 
the government wanted to put an end to it, they 
were ready for an inſurrection. They call the practice 
Fuegen; and in a meeting of the peaſants on this af- 
fair, an old grey- headed man roſe up, and backed the 
proſecution of the ſuit in this laconic ſpeech: My 
grandfather fueged, my father fueged, I — ſhall 
my ſon, and all his generation.“ 6 6/4 eee 
From Lindau to Tiſd, the country is in general 
very indifferent, and a great part of it is hilly. The 
roads are ſtill made worſe by travellers uſing their own. 


carriages, which- makes the ruts too narrow and in- 


- : 


, *convenient for anydther. ns nh yg He tte; 
Fiuſſen lies on the frontiers towards Tiſd; it is well 
built, and the ſtreets are uniform and broad, and be- 
longs to the biſhop of Augſburg ; in approaching it, 
you go a conſiderable way along the river Leek, which 
forms ſeveral very agreea A 
The governor of Inſpruck daily knows, within 
4 — hours, what perſons come into his pro- 
vince, by means of the paſſports; which are {:rifly ex- 
amined into. Tyrol is a very conſiderable and profit- 
able country. Excluſive of its filver mines, which are 
now greatly exhauſted, the mountains of Tyrol pro- 
duce amethyſts, jaſper, onyxes, granates, hyacinths, 
malachites, and a ſpecies of cryſtal, ſo hard as to be 
uſed inſtead of a diamond for cutting glaſs. Coming 
into this province from Germany, the lofty moun- 

' tains. appear very amazing, which, from Ulminſter, 
are ſeen covered with ſnow even in July. In ſeveral 
parts, eſpecially before noon, heavy clouds are ſeen 
reſting on the middle of a mountain, and higher up it 
is quite clear, when at the top again, it is enveloped 
with clouds. Thoſe mountains produce dwarf pines 
and ſhrubs. The Shamoy / is an inhabitant of theſe 
mountains: their fleſh is not in ſeaſon in the ſummer, 
they are conſequently then ſpared. The huntſmen 
have ſharp crooked bits of iron on their ſhoes, and 
ſometimes faſtened to their hands, that they may with 


ter facility purſue this ſwift-footed creature among | 


e precipices. The ball found in their bodies bas 
the qualities of the bezoar. 1 e 
The peaſants in Tyrol make a moſt wretched ap- 
pearance, very much like gypſies; they are, however, 
zealous in their religion, and are warmly attached to 
their ſovereign, of which they have given many fin- 
ular proofs, during his conteſt with the elector of 
Bavaria. Their farm-houſes, barns, &c. have a 
very mean appearance; boards are laid to cover them, 
and they are ſecured from the wind by heavy ſtones. 
The roads are good from Fuſſen to Inſpruck, all 
the ſtones are thrown on one fide, and in many parts 


wide paſſages are made at a great expence through the 


rocks. In the laſt ſtage between Fuſſen and Inſpruck, 
you paſs through Zurl, a ſmall town, and come to 
the rock on which Maximilian the Firſt had nearly 
been killed when purſuing a Shamoy, which circum- 
ſtance has given riſe to many fabulous ſtories. , The 
fum of the whole is this, that the emperor, at a 
Shamoy-hunting near Inſpruck, was in great danger, 
when at a vaſt height, the ſhank, and all his foot 
irons uſed in hunting theſe creatures, had given way, 
one only excepted, which ſtill held him, though very 
much bent, and the peaſants let him down fafely by 
ropes. none Peep $04 | | 
80 is a ſine city, and well paved. The jeſuits 
colleges, and Franciſcan monaſteries, occupy whole 
ſtreets. The town-houſe and governor's palace are 
very fine buildings. In the knights hall, in the palace, 
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the exploits of Hercules are finely: painted in fre ſo. 

In ee are ſome e be e e _—_ the; 
aſſemblics are held. Here is a fine braſs equeſtrian 
ſtatue. of Duke Ferdinand, which, though of very 
nr 9. reſts. entirely: on the hind feet of the: 
horſe, The famous golden roof is over a balcony in 

the chancery, the pieces of copper of which it con- 
fiſts are overlaid with gold. Some people imagine the 
copper, by length of time, is aſſimilated into the fame. 
nature with the gold. The pariſh church is remark 
able for the beauty of its ſtucco work, its lofty roof 

and marble pillars. The jeſuits erected an exquiſite 
monument to the memory of Maximilian the Firſt 

whoſe body lies without any epitaph in the cathedral 
of Vienna. Over the monument is a braſs ſtatue of 
the emperor kneeling, between four other ſmaller ſta- 
tues, all of braſs, "repreſenting four Virtues. Round 
the tomb, which is of white marble; are his moſt re- 


markable actions recorded. In the church of the 


Franciſcans, are twenty- eight ſtatues of: braſs ten feet 
high; ſome of them are with, and others without 
inſcriptions. r r e * Il <5 9s 
About a league from Inſpruck is the caſtle of Am- 
bros. It is a ſeat of the archduke, which was built on 
this {por on account of its beauty and convenience. 
Here are many curioſities collected at a great expence 
by former ſovereigns of this country. Here is alſo a 
large quantity of armour, and amongſt them many old 
Roman ſhields and helmets. 20 


Againſt the wall ſtands a wooden image of one Ay- 


mon, who belonged to duke Ferdinand's guards; he 
was eleven feet high, but did not live more than 
years. The famous baron Benterorieder, the imperial 
miniſter, who did not live to a great age, was 
eight feet eight inches high; when he travelled this 
way, he meaſured himſelf by Aymon's wooden image, 
but he did not reach higher than his arm-pits. Near 
to this wooden giant ſtands the image of a dwarf, who 
lived at the ſame time, and in the ſame houſe with Ay- 
mon, and is but three ſpans high. As Aymon fre- 
quently bantered the dwarf on his diminutive figure, 
the dwarf, in order to be revenged, deſired the duke 
to drop his glove, and order Aymon to take it up, he. 
in the mean time, walked under the duke's chair, and 
as Aymon was ſtooping for the glove, gave him a ſlap 
in the face, to the great diverſion of the ſpectators. 
Among other curioſities, here is a bit of the rope with 
which Judas hanged himſelf, and the certificate of a 
nobleman, declaring he found it at the ſacking of 
Rome. The number of the univerſities and anti- 
quities in the caſtle of Ambros, are too tedious to 
Nee | „„ | 
Halle is a pretty town near Inſpruck. Here is a 
mint or coinage worked by water, and is ſaid toſtamp 
one hundred and fifty dollars a minute. At this place 
the Tyroleſe killed the Bavarian general Berita, b 
beating him with hammers. . 155 
Near Schwatz is the imperial ſilver mine, where two 
thouſand perſons are conſtantly employed. Some miles 
from this place are ſeveral copper mines, and the cop- 
per they produce is naturally ſoft; they are the pro- 
perty of the lords of Slembach. Near the town of 


| Schwatz is a good glaſs-houſe. The people of Tyrol 


are remarkably prolific, and cannot find ſufficient 


employment for their children; they are therefore ſent 


into other countries. The patents mark them before 
they go, with a needle, or the point of a knife, which 
being rubbed over with a particular kind of black 
ink, never wears out. This has been often a means 
of proving their conſanguinity many-years after. | 

The fort of Ratenberg ſtands between Schwatz and 
Gundal. In the Heritenſtenian lake, is a particular 
kind of fiſh; they have nine ſmall eyes, are about two 
fingers long, and about the thickneſs of a quilll. 
The deſerts in the Tyroleſe mountains, being a ſe- 
cure retreat, the perſecuted Waldenſes fled thither, 
and diſperſed themſelves in the adjacent vajleys, 
where they agated many doctrines, which are 
much the ſame with thoſe believed hy the Proteſtants. 
Luther's faith was embraced openly by the Walden- 


es, 
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ſes, but the biſhop of Brixon, in whoſe dioceſe one 
of theſe Tyroleſe mountains lay, cauſed twenty thou- 
- fand of the inhabitants to quit the country, and dif- 
perſe themſelves among the Proteſtant ſtates of Ger- 
many this happened in the year 1681. ys 


The Bavarian ſalt-works at Reichenhall, are be- 


tween Uncher and Saltzburg. The ſprings are raiſed 
| 2 wheel of a very large ſize, and one of a ſmaller, 
| to which are fixed leather buckets, which throw out 


| the water that is raiſed : this is conveyed through | 


leaden pipes to a great diſtance. Notwithſtanding the 


conſtant working of this ſpring, it is ſo redundant, | 


that a great deal of water always remains in it. A 
ſubterraneous aqueduct was begun and completed 
ſome centuries ago, which aſtoniſnies every beholder ; 
its channel runs under the town of Reichenhall, and 
ſeveral gardens and fields, at the depth of twelve fa- 
thoms from the ſurface, and is a mile and a half long. 
At the end of it, the water breaks out with great im- 
petuoſity. The paſſage through this aqueduct is per- 
formed in boats by candle - light; the current is fo 
rapid, that you go through it in a quarter of an hour. 
This canal is five feet broad, and the bottom is cleared 
of ſtones and rubbiſh every ten years. The roof ap- 
pears to be everlaſting ; it is made of free - ſtone, and 
overlaid with a hard kind of roſin. The deſcent to 
this ſubterraneous aqueduct is by ſtone ſteps. 

Saltzburg is a very beautiful city, the houſes are 
high, but the ſtreets are narrow. One part of the 
city ſtands on a ſteep rock, and the ſmall houſes by 
the fide: of the river Salza appear to be ſtuck on it 
like. ſnallows neſts. Here is a fountain before the 
palace, which is faid to be the fineſt in Germany; 
the figures are made of white marble, but are made in 
a groteſque ſtile. The reſervoir is one hundred and 
ſeven feet in circumference, exclufive of the ſteps ; four 
large horſes ſpout the water out of their mouths and 
noſtrils, but not with ſo much rapidity as the figures 
above them. The height of the whole exceeds fifty 
feet. | : 
The palace of Saltzburg is very magnificent, and 
abounds with many excellent paintings, ſtatues, and 
pieces of marble. From the ſummit is a moſt delight- 
ful proſſ The citadel ſtands near it on a high 
mountain. The new apartment adds much to the 
beauty of the palace, and contains all the offices of 
the archbiſhop. The mews is a good building, and 
contains a hundred and fifty houſes. They eat out 
of white marble mangers, and running water 1s turned 
in twice a week through both ſides of the ſtalls to carry 
away the filth. - Over the ſtable is a fencing ſchool. 

The horſe-pond is very large, and in its centre is 
placed a large marble horſe, ſpouting water out of his 
mouth. 3 a 
The winter riding- ſchool is very lofty, and has gal- 
leries for the accommodation of ſpectators. The ſum- 
mer riding-ſchool is a kind of amphitheatre, open at 
top. This latter ſerves for baiting wild beaſts, which 
the people in this country are very fond of. | 
In the cathedral, the altars are of beautiful marble 
of different-kinds. Under the cupola are four altars, | 
with an organ over each; the fineſt organ is over the 
chief entrance, and conſiſts of three thouſand two 
hundred and ſixty pipes. The roof of the cathedral 
is covered with copper. The gallery between the 
church and the palace is of white marble. The chimes 
of this cathedral are very harmonious. | 

The new univerſity church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the bleſſed Virgin Mary, is a noble building, 
and the infide is ornamented with a very fine ſtucco 
work. Before the Theatin convent is a marble pillar 
in one piece, which is twenty-four feet high. In St. 
Sebaſtian's church lies the famous Paracelfus, who was 
remarkably ſelf-enamoured, and the vaineſt man in 
the world, not excepting any. 

The palace of Mirabella is a good building, the 
chapel takes up the principal fide. Fronting it is a 
mount Parnaſſus, with a braſs Pegaſus at top. The 
water falls from it by caſcades. In the palace is a 
Srand marble ſtaix-caſe, finely painted, the floors are 


— 


parent, and 


L 
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inlaid with white marble, the furniture is crimſon 
embroidered with gold. The garden is very beautiful, 
the river Salza runs by it. There is a large aviary in 
the garden. The theatre is decorated with green turf, 
and deſerves attention. The orangery is a good one, 
and produces Jour of fruit. 5 5 
The city of Saltzburg is fortiſied by ſeven baſtions, 
and the archbiſhop's troops conſiſt of a thouſand men. 
They wear an uniform, which is white faced with red, 
and ſometimes plain brown. The carabineers, who 
are the life guards, and the other officers, wear black 
with red facings, laced with gold. _ | 
The archbiſhop has another palace at Klepheim, 
about two miles from the city. Four princes, with 
their retinues, have lodged in this palace, which was 
very large and commodious ; but the ſize is now 
much diminiſhed, and ſcarcely affords room for the 
archbiſhop, and his houſhold. The garden belonging 
to the palace lies entirely waſte. The great hall is 
the fineſt part of the whole building. The arch- 
biſhop is ſo fond of hunting, that he prefers this 
palace to the others, being more convenient for that 
diverſion. Near this palace is a beautiful pheaſant 
nurſery. The en has ſeveral lords of the 
bedchamber, and many other great officers of ſtate. 
There are eight ſuffragans to the archbiſhop of Saltz- 
burg. His income is computed at near a million of 
dollars. pes ant perch - 
Hellbrun is another of the archbiſhop's ſeats, and 
is ſituated about a league from Saltzburg. The build- 
ing is not remarkable, but the garden is very pleaſant. 
It is laid out in the manner of a- wilderneſs, and 
abounds with very fine pieces of water, of various 
ſhapes and dimenſions. The water is quite tranſ- 
Row ſee all the fiſh they contain play- 
ing about. In the garden is likewiſe a beautiful de- 
cayed grotto; alſo the ſtatue of a monſter, which 
might be taken for a ſavage, were it not for- its 
cock's comb and eagles feet. Under it is this inſcrip- 
tion: | 
The original of this monſtrous figure, called a 


| foreſt devil, was caught in hunting near Haverſberg, 


Matthew Long being the cardina} and archbiſhop : 
his ſkin was Nee he had all the marks of ſa- 
vageneſs, and never looked at any one, but hiding 
himſelf in corners; he had the face of a man with a 
beard, eagles feet with lions claws, the tail of a dog, 
and on his head grew a large cock's comb: he ſoon died 
with hunger, as neither allurements nor violence could 
bring him to eat or drink.” : : 
In the menagery are ſeveral curious beaſts. and 
birds. Near it is a warren, which is furrounded by 
a deep moat, which keeps the rabbits from wandering 
beyond this effectual boundary. The falt-works of 
Halle are about a German mile from the city of Saltz- 
burg: the falt ſtone has a fine luſtre, and exhibits a 
great variety of colours. This makes an agreeable 
appearance by moon-light. The rock ſalt is managed 
here in the ſame manner as at Halle in Tyrol. ee, 
I arrived at Munich juſt in time to ſee the feſtival 
of Corpus Chriſti : the proceſſion conſiſted of ſeveral 
thouſand perſons, and it was a full hour and half 
before the whole proceſſion paſſed by. All kinds of 
tradeſmen, with every religious order, joined in the 
proceſſion ; religious hiſtories were exhibited on a great 
number of triumphal cars, by children ſuperbly dreſſed. 


At the head of their reſpective fraternities, among 


whom were ſeveral people of the firſt diſtinction, rode 
Sr. George and St. Maurice, in Roman habits. St. 
Margaret was repreſented: by a young lady, in the 
attire of a Roman veſtal, leading after her a large 
dragon, in which two men were incloſed, who ſet 
it in motion. The four mendicant orders proceeded 
the next, which was carried under a ſplendid canopy. 
Immediately after came the elector of * per- 
ſon, and his conſort, both holding a lighted taper. 
Next to the electreſs came her maſter of the houſhold, 
who was followed by ſome ladies of diſtinction, and 
after theſe the whole court. The garriſon, burghers, 
and peaſants, cloſed the proceſſion; and when the 
| clergy 
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clerig fopped ax four ſeveral places, to give the bene- 
' diQtion,, they were ſaluted each time by eight guns 
from the ramparts. 
Where the proce 
id firewed with flowers, ; but the length of ground 
they walked mult have been very diſagreeable, as the 
weather was remarkably hot, The ladies were dreſſed 
J © a 3 HI 
_ The (eleftoral court at Munich has no marſhal's 
table; the elector and his conſort generally dine alone. 
State affairs ace under the direction of four privy 
counſellors, with whom the elector daily confers, 


ate allowed but a ſlender ſalary. Here are one hundred 
and thirty knights of the order of St, George; like- 
wile here is a new order, called The Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary. The knights of this 
order ſolemuly engage to ſupport and maintain her 
Immaculate conception; though the council of Trent 
leaves every man to think as he pleaſes on this doctri- 
nal head. The ſentiments of the monks, and many 
late revelations of the Roman church, differ very 
much in this article. Catherine of Sienna had a 
divine inſpiration againft the immaculate conception; 
whereas St. Bridget had a divine revelation in favour 
of it: theſe oppoſite viſions are pleaded and diſcuſſed 
with great warmth by the ſticklers on each fide of the 
queſtion. Pope Sixtus the Fourth enjoined filence to 
both parties; nevertheleſs, Launoi paid no regard to 
the papal mandate, and attacked not only the virgin's 
imthacutate. conception, but alſo. her corporeal aſcen- 
e 22/2 
© "There are between thirty and forty ſtate ſeſtivals in 
a year, at the Bavarian court, which the courtiers.do 
not much reliſh, as it coſts them agreat deal of money 
in changes of dreſs, and ſome. of them cannot very 


well afford it. The troops of the eleQorate are not 


many in number, but are increaſing. The corn trade, 


beech maſt, white beer and ſalt, bring in large ſums to 


the treaſury; and here isa kind of beer brewed, 


The palace conſiſts of four courts. The aſcent to 
the emperor's hall is by a flight of moſt beautiful 
marble ſteps; the hall itſelf is one hundred and 
eighteen feet long, and forty-two wide. Here is a; 
ſtatue of Virtue, | of one ſingle piece of 
parphyry. In the muſeum are many Roman ſtatues 
and buſts, and moſt of them were brought from Italy. 
Among other curiofities is a braſs ſtatue of only ſeventy 
pounds weight, and yet it is very difficult for a ſtrong ; 
man to lift it, unleſs he places himſelf fo as to give 


it a certain equilibrium; but by advancing the left 


foot before the ſtatue, it is ſo conſtructed as to be 
lifted up by a ſingle finger, put in a hole made for 
that purpoſe. x | > Co 3; 

"The treaſury of the elector has very few equals, 


but was much richer before the unfortunate diſtur- | 
It | 


bances at the beginning of the preſent century. 
at preſent contains, among many other, the following 
valuable articles. A hill, with a caftle on it, compoſed 
entirely of oriental pearls. Several veſſels of green 
Jaſper ; a cabinet of many large pieces of cryſtal work; 
among the reſt, a ſhip, ſeveral ſpans long, the pilot 
and the tackling are made of very fine gold: a large 
lazule bowl ; patterns of a gold ſervice, of the fineſt 
gold, for three large tables; a ruby as large as a wal- 
nut; St. George on horſeback, cut from a piece of 
fine red agate, his armour is compoſed of diamonds, 
ſet in gold; a double brilliant diamond, of the ſize of 
a nutmeg; a larger one, which coſt one hundred 


thouſand guilders; a ſet of buttons and loops of | 


diamonds, with rubies between them; another ſet, 
only of diamonds, and much ſuperior to thoſe worn 
by Lands the Fourteenth, when he gave audience to 
the Perſian ambaſſador; the images of the Bavarian 
family, of blue chalcedony ; an ivory cloſet, with figures 
in relievo, of curious workmanſhip, in which are 
preſerved near twelve hundred gold Roman medals ; 
and ſeveral large china vaſes. | 


| 
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cut 


by fo 
non paſſed, the ſtreets were boarded | 
to his dominions. 


buildings in good condition; th 


| pillars of his ſtable are of red marble. 
The lords of the bedchamber are very numerous, and [| 


ngliſh fine ale, which brings in an im- 


1 


floor is overlaid with 


* 
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This treafury was conveyed away with ſuch ſecrecr 
_ſome gentlemen of the court. after the battle 
Hochſtet, that the Imperialiſts could not lay hands on 
it. It was.;conceaked. from. the. eleQor himſelf, and 
was not delivered to him till his reſtoration and retury 


Munich is a moſt beautiful. cit 


i has many flately | 
builc the ſtreets are wide and 
ſpacious. The palace of the maſter of the horſe is a 
great ornament to the city: it is built on ſo extenſive 


a plan, that the four ſides of it form four Aireets. The 


— 


The churches. of St. Anne and the Theatines ae 
remarkable on account of the beauty of the ſtucco 
work with which they are ornamented. In the latter, 
on the left-hand, is a holy ſepuſchre, and on the right 
a ſcala ſanta, on twenty-eight ſteps, as at Rome. No 
perſon 1s permitted to walk up, but muſt aſcend kneel- 
ing, ſaying on each a number of ave-maria's and 
pater · noſter's. This muſt be very painful to ſome, 
who aſcend with extended arms, and the moſt intenſe 
devotion. In the church of our lady is a large black 
marble monument of the emperor Lewis, of Bavaria, 
with fix large and ſeveral ſmall ſtatues of braſs. Here 
is alſo a large organ, made of box wood. The roof 
lof the jeſuits church is remarkably high and broad. 
The college is large, and the library is well filled with 
books, both antieut and modern. They ſhew vou in 
the college a part of St. Chriſtopher's back bone, but 
it rather reſembles that of an elephant or whale. 
The palace and other electoral buildings, together 
with the public workhouſe, fixteen monaſteries, 
churches, and other religious ſtructures, take up near 
half the city of Munich: the precinct of the Auguſ- 
tines alone conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets. The arſenal is 
a good one, and contains a great number of arms. 
The inhabitants of this city are computed at forty" 
/» A „ 
Between Munich and. Steſheim the road is very 
good, they are about nine miles afunder. The en- 
trance of the palace of Sleſheim is very magnificent, 
for the pavement and rows of pillars on each fide are 
of red and white marble. Here are many valuable 
paintings, and, the furniture of all the apartments is 
very good and elegant. The garden adjacent to the 
palace is very beautiful ; in it are ſeveral canals, with 
fountains playing; in this garden is one walk nine 
hundred paces in length, and the whole of the garden 
is ſurrounded with moats, and walks of trees. At 
the termination of the long walk 1s a very elegant 
building, called Luſtrim, where are many capital 
paintings. From the top of this building is a moſt 
beautiful proſpect. e 
The palace of Nymphenburg is about two miles 
from Munich, but is- not ſo magnificent as 'Sleſheim, 
{though the gardens and water- works are ſuperior, and 
afford a pleaſing, ſummer retreat, In the garden is a 
grand caſcade and baſon, with ſeveral braſs figures, 
alſo a delightful ſtructure, called Rademburg; this 
conſiſts of ſome elegant grottoes and a large bath; the 
_—_ and the walls are deco- 
rated with porcelain. Oppoſite this building is the 


— ==" 


mall and the bowling- green, and on one fide of it is 


a beautiful hermitage, in imitation of a ruinous build- 
ling. This ſtructure ſtands in a kind of deſert, and 


within it is a large grotto with a conſecrated altar, 


and on it a crucifix and two candleſticks, which are 
faid to be made out of the horn of a unicorn. Un- 
derneath it is a kitchen and cellar, where the utenſils 
are made of a neat ſett of earthen ware. 353 
Starenburgh is another electoral ſeat, about nine 
miles from Munich. Here the court ſometimes takes 
the diverſion of water- hunting. A ſtag is forced into 
la lake in the neighbourhood, the hounds purſue him, 
and then the huntſmen follow in boats; three is a 
ſplendid barge for the elector, &c. which carries 
twenty-four braſs guns. The court ſometimes amuſe 
themſelves with heron-hunting; and at the conclu- 
fion of every year, a heron, which has been taken 
alive, is ſet at liberty, and they put a filver ring on 


one 


3 


* 


graven upon it. Theſe; birds are very long lived, for 
e of them Was ond time | 
911 rs erdinand on its ring; this happened near 
ſeyenty years after the duke's dea. 
2. When I was in Tyrol, I was ſurpriſed that ſo fine 
a country ſhould. ber without ' vineyards, and con- 
_ eluded! that, when 1 had paſſed the mountains, 1. 
ſhould meet with ſome, but I have hitherto been dif- 
appointed a for though there is a. great deal of level 


ground between Saltzburg and Augſburg, 1 have ſeen | 


dene nin £4 Eat 224; 4 SEATS © 
hoy city of Augſburg is not ſo magnificent as it 
was formerly: it was the moſt confiderable town in 
Germany for commetce. The burghers are com- 
d at fix thouſand; the council is compoſed both 
of proteſtants and papiſts. The Town-Houſe is 
eftcemed 2 very capital building; the entrance is of 
red marble, poliſhed. and ſupported by two pillars of 
white marble. 
fireet, are eight large pillars of red marble. Here the 
city main- guard is kept, who are provided with ſix 
fieid- pieces round the hall are twelve braſs buſts of 
the :Czſars. - There are many hiſtorical; paintings 
about the chambers of juſtice, and many well choſen 
exhortations written on the walls, which are deſigned 
toadmonith the judges to act with prudence and im- 
partiality. The floor of this chamber is paved with 
red anf White able bas Aanetd 
The Pulach-Tower ſtands near the Towun-Houſe, 
and in an area adjoining to it is a beautiful fountain, 
with a reptcſentation of the four ſeaſons, in braſs 
figures; in the centre is the emperor Auguſtus, with 
appoſite inſcriptions $5 II the wine-market alſo: is A 
retty;fountain, with the figure of Hercules in braſs. 
ihe biſhop's palace is but an ordi building, but 
the hall is rendered remarkable by 
Augſberg having been preſented in it to the emperor 
Charles the Fi. 8 
This ſee. is generally filled by the younger princes 
of the electoral houſes of Bavaria and Palatine, and 
the revenue is very conſiderable. The monks of St. 
Ulrich diſpoſe of a- powder. called St. Ulrich's earth, 
recommending it by the name of that faint, who is 
faid to have baniſnhed all the rats out of the city and 
neighbourhood into a hole, which is ſhewn to this 
day in the church of St. Ulrich. If it be true that no 
rats are to be found in Ar 


tain it is; that in ſome places venemous ſerpents are 
not to be found, and if they are brought there, they 
immediately die. This is undoubtedly che caſe with 
the iſlands of Malta and Candia; and, in Macedonia, 


the iſlands of Gozo and Ivica, are fatal to all poiſon- || 


bare-footed friars 


The church of the 


' 4 


without; it has a great number of ſilver utenſils, and 
particularly twelve large flaggons, which were uſed 
formerly, when the ſacrament was adminiſtered only 
once in fix weeks, and the communicants were very 
numerous. The libi ry belonging to the evangelical 
college is worth obſerving, The arſenal is in a good 
condition, and well filled with arms of all ſorts. In 
the muſeum are a number of curioſitie. 
The Einlaſa, or the Admittance, as it is called, is 
among the public buildings of note: it was invented 
by a Tiroleſe peaſant, and is worked by two men: it 


faves the trouble and danger they were expoſed to for || 


merly, when they opened the gates at night, for tra- 
vellers or carriers. This is an admirable: contrivance 
for ſecurity and convenience: it is conſtructed in the 
manner of a draw- bridge, with gates at each end; 
and when one gate ſhuts, the other opens immediately. 

By the water · engine, the water is raiſed. to the ſum- 
mit of three towers: the ſpring water is brought to 


the city from a conſiderable diſtance, but the engine | 
particular ſuperintendants, about five hundred and 
the water is conveyed to every burgher's houſe in | 


is worked by the river Lecke. From theſe towers, 
22 
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One legs with! the name of the reigning clear en- || 


taken a ſecond time, wich the name | 


In the great hall, adjoining to the 


their memories 


met with a ſevere misfortune. 


e confeſſion of ] 


urg, it is a matter of | 
wonder that no phy ical cauſe is aſſigned for it. Cer- 


| to the | 
Luthetans, and is very ſplendid, both within and 
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2017 
The houſes. of the citizens are rendered beautiful 


and conyenient, by the many fine and extenſive gar- 
dens contiguous to them: in ſome of them are water- 


| works, and many ſhady walks, which form a delight - 
ful ſummer retreat. „ 
road from Augſburg to Ulm is very ſandy 


and full of ſloughs, Which renders travelling diſagree · 
able. The city of Ulm is well fortified, but no per- 
fon 1s ſuffered to go upon the ramparts without pay- 


| ing a guilder, which, is about two ſhillings and fix- 


pence. ſterling. This practice has been eſtabliſhed by 
order of the principal people of the city, that the hay 
and fruits which grow on the ramparts may not be 
N on and ſpoiled. r Dara 


1 


Ihe ſteeple of the cathedral is very high, and from 
its ſummit there is a delightful proſpect; the whole 
country round the city is perfectly level. It appears, 
by an N on the wall, that the emperor Maxi- 
milian the Firſt, in the year 1492, climbed to one of 
the upper galleries, and, it is ſaid, that ſtanding with 
one foot on the edge of the wall, with the other he 
made acroſs in the air. What ſtrange methods great 
men have taken, in the different ages, to perpetuate 


In the beginning of this century, the city of Ulm 
The Bavarian forces, 
by ſtratagem, got poſſeſſion of the Gooſe Town, as it 
is called; and as ſoon as their rear-guard appeared, 
from behind an eminence covered with trees, they 
made themſelves maſters of the city. The caſtles. of 
Schellenburg and Hockſtadt gave a ſurpriſing turn to 
affairs, and after a ſhort ſiege Ulm recovered its an- 
tient freedom. 3 "1 | 
The city of Ulm is far from retaining its former 
wealth or ſplendor, but this declenſion is not peculiar 
to this city alone; many other imperial towas join in 
the ſame complaint. In my former excurſions throx 
this country, I bave obſerved, that the ſmaller and 
poorer the imperial towns are, the more they give 


themſelves up to a and a variety of riotous and 
expenſive divertions. Experience ſhews, that the im- 


perial towns have hitherto enjoyed their privileges 


{with leſs oppreſſion, and fewer reſtrictions, than the 


Franconian and Swabian imperial knights, who have 
lately been treated with great ſeverity. The hatred 


{which ſome princes bear to them is ſuch, that a court 
{preacher having once given out the hymn, ; 


25 be O holy Spirit, come in unto us, Kc. 


Ine ſound it neceſſary to omit the whole verſe: in ſu- 


ture, becauſe it rather conveyed an idea of reſpect to 
theſe knights; the ſenſe of the remaining part of the 
verſe is this; Fade 5 | EY 
May we' feel the elevating virtue of thy unction, 
and be thereby ſtrengthened to behave as valorous 
o TIES 1.2 + 
This conduct is ſimilar to that of ſome zealous. re- 
publicans in Cromwell's time, who had ſuch au ab- 
horrence of monarchy, that they altered the words in 
the Lord's prayer from thy kingdom come to thy 


ſcommonwealth come.” 


There was a league formed againſt theſe knights, in 
the year 1713, by ſome powerful princes of Germa- 
ny; but George the Firſt, king of Great Britain, de- 


|clared to the Imperial court, that he would afford the 


oppreſiad moſt powerful aſſiſtance, and the league was 


in conſequence thereof broken. 


The duchy of Wurtemberg muſt be reckoned 
among the beſt and moſt fruitful parts of Germany, 


[if a few mountainous tracts in the Black Foreſts, and 


on the Alb, or the Wurtemberg Alps are excepted : 


it has been juſtly compared to Tranſylvania, on ac-, 


count of the pleaſant termination of the hills and val- 
leys. According to the niceſt calculation, the duchy 
of Wurtemberg contains fourteen prelates and abbots, 
four of which are general ſuperintendants, thirty-fix 


ſeventy miniſters of the goſpel in the towns and villages, 
and 5K fifty thouſand inhabitants. 
121 | After 


U 


tots 7 
Aſter the vepeahef che edit of Nanre, the duke of 


Wurtemberg might have reaped very; confiderable ad- 
vantage hy gratiting encouragememt to the French re- 

fugees;' there” being among them many rich people; 
and-thoſe Tex maitufaQtures had been introduced 
into bis duchy, which enriched Hrandenburgh and 
other countries; but a blind zeal for orthodoxy; and 

the clamours of many of the elergy, who were for 
ſerting up altar againſt altar, and aſſerted that Maho- 

metaniſm was preferable to Calviniſm, filled the aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates with ſuch jealouſies and appre- 
henſions, that the court was diſappointed in its good 
intentions.” The peoples eyes were opened when it 
was too late, and they had reaſon to curſe the bigotry 


of the prieſts. when they ſaw what an opportunity | 


. ee & 5 | 
The mode of application to the duke of Wurtem- 
ns upon buſineſs; is this: 'a memorial is firſt deli- 
vered in to the privy couneil, from whence it is ſent 
to thie chief mĩiniſter and by him tt is given to the 
ſecretary ; when the matter is laid before the cabinet 
council, who uſually firſt aſk the opinion of the privy 
couneil. When this is reported to the cabinet coun- 


cil, and is there approved, then, and not before, the 


duke's order concerning the anſwer is iſſued to the 
have ample opportunity to delay the deciſion of any 
matter which may be diſagreeable; and, at the fame 
time, muſt impede that bufineſs which requires diſ- 
here called chamber counſellors: the affairs of 'this 
chamber are properly the province of the council of 
commiſſions. At the reformation, ſeventeen opulent 

monaſteries were fecularized. Fhe monaſteries, and 
other church lands, are managed by an ecæleſiaſtical 
chamber, Which, by tlie laws of the land, are to ſee 


that the revenues are employed to no other uſe than 


nn. 


was taken priſoner at the battle of Pultowa. 


nen ee 
Lodwigfberg is about fix miles from 8 


e. f 


. 


rivy council. By this procraſtinating method, they | 

hunting feat. The city of Tubingen, which lies near 
it on the mountain, contains about ve thouſand: ins: 
is 9 e pail leys of Ammos, Nicker, and Zerſtenauer, render the 
accomptant; and comptrollers of aceount, are 
good apartments, and it muſt fo 
good fortiſication : ĩt is vaulted undermeath, and one 
cellar in particular is three hundred and twenty feet 
high; the undulating ſound, cauſed by dropping a 


8 
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x" bearded female rope dancer. The hiſtory! ef dhe 
| bearded amazon is well Known; who ſervecl as a er. 
| nadier in all the eampaigns of Oharles the Tele 
| and gave aſtoniſhing proofs of her courage, till ſhe 
| In 

ear 1724, ſhe was brought from eee 
— and introduced to the Czarina with a beard 

| above a yart long. id 1 


ny 


* 


8 


ont 

N tutga rd. an. 
| was formerly 5 a place for breeding cattle, N 
| now a conſiderable palace, which has but ſew equal 
in Germany. This palace is completely furniſhed. 
| and the looking-glaſs and lackered cloſet! are worth 
| obfervation, as is the picture gallery, and the audi- 
| -nce-room for ambaſſadors. - The chapel belonging to 
the palace is very elegant, though too ſmall for the pur- 


poſe. In the menagery is a curious collection of birds 


and beaſts. The green-houſe is remarkably fine; and 
contains ſeveral hundred ſtraight trees; ſome of which 
are of the thickneſs of a man's body. The ſtables at 
Ludwigſberg are well built, and the houſes are well 
choſen. Drinking is not ſo much in faſhion at th 


8 


4court as it was formerly, though there are ſome 


boozers ſtil} living in the palace, who are very * 
for drinking large quantities of B er pee 


The caſtle of Hohentubigen is nom only owe 


habitants, and is famous for its univerſity. The val- 


ſituation: of this city very deligheful. The taſtle has 
rmerly' have been a 


ſtone,” or firing a piſtol down the mouth, is very 


* 
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ſtate in the duchy of 


* * vie 
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Learning is in a vẽ,,Lj⅛ 


the ſupport of churches, ſchools, and the the Wurtemberg; and Iwill venture to affirmy that in all 
general care of the country, the redemption wort. many, there is not a Proteſtant province, in pro- 
gages, the diſcharge of debts, and to the diſburdening portion to ĩts extent, that contains ſo many learned and 


the lands of the people: but this chamber has gradu- 
ally been ericumbered with other eupences. The mines 
are under the direction of a particular ofſicfGee. 

The duke's troops amount to four'thouſand men; 
tire country is divided into high and low lands; the 
high lands inelude Tubenger; and the adjacent coun- 
ſome of theſe lands produce tolerable good wine, and 


on the hills is ecllent paſture for ſheep. The low 
lands are very fruitful, and the wine they produce is 


moſt excellent, particularly about Brackenheim, Uhl- 
back. Hailbrun, Unterteſkheim and Stettin; beſides 
the plowed lands and vineyards, this country alſo pro- _ 

| the ho 8 
{ſelves unworthy of the ſacred function, by any miſ- 


duces very fine mineral water. 
The police of this countr 
of certain officers, who are 


is under the direction 


fellow citizens, and make /a'report of the ſame to the 
magiſtracy of the place, who enquire further into the 
matter. 
the faithful execution” of then office; they have no 
ſtated ſalary, bur àre generally rewarded with a coun- 
ſellor's place, or ſome other office in the government. 
As no accuſed perſon knows his accuſer, he is liable 


to be wrongfelly. dealt with, and this practice muſt be | 
| | E expence has been thought too great, is the turret on 


an inlet to many abuſes. 


been a better ſituation for a palace than Lud wigſburg, 


The old palace here is falling to decay, and is never 
inhabited. In this palace is a noble hall, and near it 


is 4 beautiful orangery. In the muſeum are many na- 
tral and artificial curioſities, and amongſt others is a 
picture of a woman; with a large beard; this ſeems ra- 
ther an error of nature, but there are ſome caſes in 
which bearded women have been found to enjoy a 
good ſtate of health. In the year 1726, the people 


were very much diverted at the carnival at Venice, by | 


2 


tioned in all the cities, | 
owns,” and villages, who inſpect into the offences, || 
clandeſtine meetings, and other miſdemeanors of their | 
for two or three years, and are afterwards removed to 


heſe inquiſitors act privately, and ſwear to 
{ and cloathing. 


| Stotgard is ſituated in a delightful country, which | 


abounds with gardens and vmeyards, and would have || ing 
{built with timber and bricks; the garden, though 


| 


eminent divines as this does. The inclination; and 


ty of the young ſtudents is ſtrictly examined, 


and a watchful eye is kept over their application and 


jacquirements; beſides the examinations in the town 
ſchools, which frequently take place; two viſiters are 
appointed by the duke to go a circuit, and examine the 
try, but are neither ſo fertile and warm as the low lands, I ſtate of the public ſchools. Thoſe young men who: 
hase ſtood the teſt of cheſe examinations repeatedly, are 
for two or three years ſutceſſively examined before the 
conſiſtorial couneil; and if they are capable of taking 


upon them the paſtoral function, they are ſent to one 


of the two monaſteries of Blaubern and Derckendort;- 


here they bind themſel ves by oath, conſtantly to ſerve 
of Wurtemberg; and if they render them - 


behaviour, they engage to repay the ſtate the ex- 
nces of their maintenance at the public ſchools. 
he ſtudents remain in the above mentioned cloyſters 


— 


higher ſeminaries. The cloiſter teachers are men of 
great erudition in theſe cloyſters the youth ate fur- 
niſhed gratis with board, waſhing, lodging, phyſic, 
f; FH HEH ITS 119 é 

From Stutgard I came to Durlach, which has ex- 
rienced the effects both of good and bad fortune. 
he firſt object of attention here, and for which no 


the body of the palace, from hence there is 2 pleal- 
ing proſpect of the whole town; the palace itſelf is 


{mal}, is very elegant, and contains a beautiful col 
lection of orange, lemon, and bay trees: here. is alſo 
an aviary for three hundred Canary birds, which b 
day, in ſummer time, fly about the mee. at 
night repair to their habitations. Unfortunately 4 


]few winters ago, by overheating the houſe, the fire 


caught 'a billet of wood, which happened to lay 


there, and the poat birds were all ſuffocated with the 
Behind 


net linedd with looking-glaſs, an 


5 ſtreets, and the town has, upon 


te city 
cadets, who are inſtructed in all the military ſciences. || farmly, with ſevetal large 
The gatriſon of Straſburg conſiſts 2 of about H 
tion is made from 
upport of the theatre, by || jeſty reſides. The cloſet where he confers with his mi- 
a 
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| 244 ind the palace is a decoy for wild ducks,” where 


done ud thwfand arodaily fed. The chief defe® 


two: 
21 Karlſfuch (which is half a nearer the Rhine), 
jg Want of water! The neighbouring country is 2 


ſundy level, which in fummer time makes travelling 
\ he 55 able. ener 2 8 M 24 | * 
There are two ſtages anda quarter beween Karlſruch 
and Raſtadt, butit is worth a traveller's while to turn off 
little on the left hand to the Favorita, built 8 
widow of a late · margrave, in the neweſt taſte. Here 
zs a chamber of a very beautiful gener and a cabi- 
et! many curioſities both 
of art and nature. Some of the other rooms are hung 
 with:a Chineſe manufacture of paper and filk. In all 
the apartments, gatdens, &c. of this delightful Favo- 
and 


ars diſcoverable the minuteſt regularity, decency, 


- > 


KRaſtadt is regularly built, has a ſtately palace, which 
is the ceiitre of the town. Few people are ſeen in the 
whole; a'gloomy 
vearance/” The founder of Raſtadt was the late 


nargrave; concerning whom”: 


"os 
* 


cecononly; that were ever vitible-in a place of ſuch | 


4e that if he had the margrave of Baden's experience, 
or the margrave, his good fortune, ont of the two 
muſt be the beſt 
fought many battles in the allied army, under 

| Ge command of the great duke of Marlborough and 
The country from Raſtadt to Straſburg, is very fer- 
tile and pleaſant. Straſburg is a large old city, with 
very few-fine houſcs. The ramparts ate very pleaſant, 
being phanted round 
works are carrying on 
and . | 
ſubjects the inhabitants to a great inconvenience, for 
they are obliged to | 
and meadows; and have only promiſes of payment 
for che damage they fuſtam. When this city was 
taken in the year 1681, the burghers were deprived of 


they have never received any indemnity; An engineer 
lately made à large model of this city, by very great 


e Eugene ſaid, 


application, and the labour of ſeveral years, which 
filed a large hall; it is now removed to Paris. The 
new citadel towards the Rhine, like the city itſelf, 
ſtands on lower ground, and the fortifications of both 
make no very formidable appearance. In the neigh- 
bourhood are ſome marſhy grounds, which render 
very unhealthy. Here is an academy for 


ten thouſand men; 'a monthly dedu 
the offiecrs pay towards the 
which means they have free admittance into the pit, 
and it is prudential to provide this amuſement for 
them, as it prevents many diſorders, and more preju- 
dicial meetings, which might otherwiſe happen among 
ſuch a number of military men. A company of offi- 
cers ſometimes agree to act themſelves in any favourite 
piece, in which they ſucceed very well. They have alſo 
eſtabliſned a new order of knighthood amongſt them- 
ſelves, by the laws of which all things are to be in com- 
mon; any one having more than is neceſſary, is to 
beſtow the-overplus on an indigent brother, and all 
ſuperfluities are to be burnt or deſtroyed, as the inven- 
tions of luxury, and fomenting an unbecoming ſoſt- 
neſs in men a a martial difpofition. It may eaſily be 
conceived, that this order cannot boaſt of many rich 
members; and however philoſophical the eſtabliſher 
may be, it will very ſoon terminatdqdG 
Within the walls of the city, they have water 


from 
the Preuſche, and thoſe without from the river III. 
As in all other places, the cuſtoms and manners of 
the inhabitants here vary with the times. The 
French mode of dreſs is the prevailing one at preſent. 


| ** The cathedral of Straſburg is very fine. When this 


city ſurrendered, it was immediately taken from the 
Lutherans, and given to the Roman catholics, on 
which account, the biſhop of Furſtenberg, being then 


2 


| at Paris, ſaid before the king, Lord; now letteſt thou 
| © thy ſervant depart in peaee, for mite eyes rape fon 


thy ſalvation: which is of a piece with the ſame kind 
of compliment of M. Daueourt, concerning the ſur- 
tender of this - ſame city in the year 1683. Lewis 


[] faid, Let Straſburg ſubmit; and Straſburgſubmitted : 


a power more than human, and to be compared to 
that alone, which, at the ereation of the world; ſaid, 
Let there be light,. and there was light. 
This cathedral-was finiſhed in the year 1449, and it 
is matter of - aſtoniſhment how theſe devices came 
upon its walls, ſuch/as monkies, hogs; &c.-in monkiſh' - 
habits ;- the Proteſtants have been charged with it, but 
as the building was finiſhed long before the reforma- 
tion, I cannot ſee with what propriety.” The furni- 
ture and ornaments which the Freneh king, Lewis 
the Fourteenth preſented to this church, are extremely 
rich and magnificent ; fifty perſons are ſaid to have 
been employed on them during eleven years, and they 


coſt that monarch fix hundred thouſand dollars. Op- 
| poſed, in the times of heatheniſm, the victims were 


| 


waſhed ; the waſhing of victims was by the antient 


bouring villages. Its water is ſweet and clear, and 
may be drunk at preſent either in the 
{home to the peo a 

witli rows of trees. Some new 
towards fort Kehl, that the city 

effectually joined together ; this 
of antiquity 
rt with the intermediate fields 
for the partieulars of which, we refer the reader to a 
famous account, given by Dr. Moor, in his 
Society, and Manners 
part of their fine ground for the new fortifications, but 


neral in Europe This mar- 


} 
7 
7 


Germans, and northern 2 looked upon as an 
eſſential part of religion, ſo that the altars had always 8 


a ſpring near them. In the time of Clovis, St. Remi- 


gius conſecrated this water for the purpoſe of baptiſm, 


which till the Reformation continued to be the ſole 
uſe of it, and was carried for this purpoſe to the neigh-- 


ple's houſes; ' 


church, or carried 
To this cathedral church belongs a; large clock. 


which exhibits-the ſeveral motions of -the planets; &c. 


and is deſervedly placed among the ingenious works 


The city of - Straſburg has many other curioſities, 

View of 
| Germany, CG. 
T come now to give you an account of the royal 
palaces belonging to the king of Sardinia, both in the 
city of Turin, and thoſe that are near it. The palace in 
the city conſiſts of two prineipal wings, which com- 
municate one with the other by a gallery. The king's 
apartment is very well furniſhed; and in his bed-cham-- 


ber is an exquiſite piece of tapeſtry, . repreſetiting - a 


battle, in which the Lorrainers were entirely de- 
feated. The queen's apartment projects into the pa- 


lace- yard; in it ate ſome good pictures of the royal 


N 


1 


ieces of Porcelain, pre- 
ſented by king Auguſtus. Here is a gallery of ſtatues 
which are very numerous, and on this floor his ma- 


niſters is near the audience chamber, and opens into a 
fine gallery of paintings. The freſco on the wall and 
ceiling is very admirabũlmmeea. 17S 

The king deſcends by a pair of ſtairs from his 
apartment to the library and archives; the number of 
books in the library is conſiderably diminiſhed, fevers 
thouſand volumes having been preſented to the uni- 


verſity: it ſtill contains many valuable pieces, and to 


have a fight of it, a written order from the king to 
the librarian is neceſſary. The royal records are in 
very good order, great care being taken of them. Every 
cloſet has a particular catalogue of all the papers in it, 
that the keeper of the records m y immediately find 
what is wanted. The king had formerly a very va- 
luable collection of medals, but they have gradually 


diminiſhed. e 
In the left wing of the palace is r of the 
holy Sudary, which is built entirely of dark gre 
marble, that it may be adapted to the tragical reli 
preſerved there. The model was drawn by father 


| Guarini, and coſt a great deal of money. The ſheet, 


as the clergy here pretend, wherein Chriſt was -wrap- 
ped after his crucifixion, has on both fides the figure 


of a man imprinted in blood; it is kept in the middle 
of che chapel, in a tabernacle; and is only ſhewn on 
very particular occafions, as on the marriage, of the 


hereditary 


* 
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hereditary. prince, gc. The ſuppoſed ſudary of Chriſt || are the following werds , Viftorius Amadeus Rev 
i ile evra Wen, Liſbon, and in about twelve [| Anno Salutis Mb RN Nen e 
ERomiſh churches beſides. It is moſt likely that neither {| are three galleties, one above anather, the two loweſt 
of ithem have the real one, but that the confufon have ſtone baluſtrades, thoſe of the upper are of iron 
the diſeiples of the Saviour were in during thoſe trou- {| work. The proſpect from the upper gallery excecas 
bleſome times rendered the preſervation of the linen [| deſcription; and comprehends, among a variety of other 
vrhich bound his ſacred body altogether impoſſible. objects, the Capuchin monaſtery, or the mountain Le 
In che chapel of the palace the king ſays maſs every [| Valentin; Rivoli with the long terrace, planted with 
day. Under the chapel is a paſſage to the cathedral [| trees; the valley towards Sura, its mountains covered 
of St. John, where, at the windows, hang the ſtand-]I with ſnow, the meanders, of the Po; the Doria and 
ards and colours-taken from the French at the relief |{ Stura, and the fine plains along theſe ruins which ex. 
of Turin. The gallery for the muſic, and the organ tend-as far as the Eye can Teach ; the vallies and Ieve E 
loſt, are. richly. adorned wich ſcalptore and: gilding. [|beyond Malcallin, alſo the delightful eminences in the 
A. particular place! is appointed for-the king's band [|nexghbourbood, covered with vineyards, gardens, and 
of muſic, in the-gallerics. af the chapel royal. The country ſeats, and finally Turin itſelf in a ſpacious 
king has made ſome very pleaſand gardens behind the plain. - . 
palace,. among the fortifcations of the city. The 
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Whale ſpot lying within the fortifications, has a com- 


5 munication with the outworks through a broad vaulted 


paſſage. . . . g 
Thefcountry palace which the court moſtly frequent | Jr . 
is La Venerie, Where the King generally. ſtays from [| The palace of Valentin is ſo. called from the title 


7 


- Contiguous to the church is a large ſquare building, 
for the occaſional devout retirement of the royal 175 
mily: the apartments are plain and unornamented, and 
the court: yard is ſurrounded with a cloiſter, as it is in 


monaſteries. 


* 


WW — 


ſpring to December; it is about three Engliſn miles given to thoſe gentlemen who, on St. Valentine's- day 
om Turin, The road to it is well paved, and the wait upon the ladies. It is a general cuſtom, all over 
greateſt part of it is planted wich trees on each fide, [} Italy on that day for fingle women to chuſe one among 
whichyrenders it very ſhady in; ſummer time, It is a their male friends, who is to gallant them the enſuin 
great pity that this method is not more generally M year wherever they go, and is expected to preſent 
adopted, as travelling would be much more pleaſant [[them noſegays and other trifles ; the attendance expires = 
than it is now. About a quarter of a mile . at = > 55 end, and often per 4 marriage. But 
Turin you enter upon the Campagne de notre Dame, as theſe valentine gallantries are left off at court, the 
where — 1706 the French trenches were forced. [palace of Valentine is alſo negleciet. la 
Before the king's palace is a ſtreet well built with free- The king of Sardinia's tevenues are very confider- 
ſtone, two ftories high; In two charabers, adjoining able; in his territories on, the continent, are eee 
to che king's apartments, are the pictures of thirty of [{ſhopricks, including the two archbiſhopricks of 1800 
his majeſty s anceſtors, with Latin agg — figni- and Tarantaire. Beſides the city of Turin, three hun- 
fying their moſt famous atchievements. Beyond theſe ||dred and forty towns and . villages are ſubject to the 
isa chamber of pictures of the emperors of Germany, former: and, as among the Roman catholics, every one 
& 5 another of the kings of England, and another of the is obliged to communicate at Eaſter ; and to deliver to 
ings of France, which are all drawn as big as life. | the prieſt, an account of the number of his family, 
he King's Mews is a good building, and contains the number of the inhabitants can pretty cafily be af: 
upwards of two hundred horſes. At the entrance of [|certained; I have been aſſured, that from ſuch compu- 
the ables, a ranger is required to give up one of his || tations, the number of the king's ſuhjects in, Piedmont 
gloves; Which is redeemed when he comes out with [| and Savoy, and other parts on the continent, amount 
à piece money. The royal chapel at La Venerie to two millions and ſome thouſands. ; 
is 4 beautiful building. The eupola is of a graceful [| The prerogative of the king of Sardinia, in ciyil af. 
height, and within it are the ſtatues of St. Ambroſe, fairs, is equal to that of any monarch in Europe; and in 
St. Chryſoſtom, St. Auguſtin, and St. Jerom, ſtand-eccleſiaſtical matters, few ſovereigns carry matters with 
{| ing on red, green, and yellow marble pedeſtals ; the ſo high a hand. The ſituation of the king's domi- 
= Ns ſtatues are 6, white.marble; and were brought hither [| nions on the continent, oblige him to be on his guard 
from Rome. The high altar is a glorious fight, and in caſe of any broils between the houſes of Auſtria and 
there is ſcarce any Kind of marble. which is not to be Bourbon. A war in Italy being very expenſive both 
ſeen in this chapel. 4 | +. fro the French and Germans, the houſe. of Savoy has 
The palace garden is not taken much care of; the always ſhewn that it knows how to rate Is ſenate 


* 


water-watks and grottoes, the fountain of Hercules, and aſſiſtance. The duchy of Savoy is quite expoſe 
and the temple of Diana, are all deſtroyed. | to the French, and has been often taken poſſeſſion of 
KRivoli is another royal palace, about three leagues without any refiſtance ; neither its frontier nor inland 
from Turin towards Sura. The road runs in a direct towns are in the leaſt fortiſied. The king of Sardinia 
Une, through fields, meadows, and vineyards, it has cannot think of being a gainer, by 1 | 
been planted fince the ſiege of Turin in 1712; the France; the great power of that monarchy, and the 
French, among other devuſtations, having rooted up [| mountainous nature of the country, are an effectual bar 
every tree throughout the country. This road affords to the extending his donlinions on that ſide; and it 
a beautiful proſpect, and at one af the viſtas. ſtands || would be very impolitic in him to break with the French 
the palace of Rivoli upon an eminence, and at the [| monarch; for, with the aſſiſtance of the French forces, 
other end is che city of Turin. the king of Sardinia. may face all his enemies. On the 
At Rivoli are very good apartments, and ſome ex- ſ other hand, it is not eaſy to diſſodge the houſe of 
cellent paintings; the 8 family are much better || Auſtria from any of its poſſeſſions, therefore the king 
lodged here than at La Venerie or Turin; the air is || has always judged it moſt. adviſeable to procure ſome 
very clear and healthy, and remarkable for giving a little advantages by leagues and ſtipulations. This 
good appetite, but is ſo keen as to render it diſagreeable method has anſwered ſo well, as by degrees to transfer 
to ſleep in. The church of Superga ſtands upon the almoſt the whole country of Montſerrat, and ſome 
ii in the territory of Turin; at each other neighbouring territories, into the hands of the 
end of the church are two elegant towers, and the houſe of -Savoy.' t.. 
cupola is ſupported by eight large Corinthian pillars || The king's regular forces conſiſt of about twenty- 
of dark grey marble ; their baſe is between five and [|two thouſand infantry, beſides the horſe- guards and 
ſit ſeet high, and of the ſame marble ſtreaked; with {|artillery ; he has likewiſe fifteen well diſciplined regi- 
white. The front of theſe baſes are inlaid with large || ments of militia, which are embodied: for about two 
pieces of white and red marble ſo curiouſly; that they months every year. The king formerly had a regi- 
reſemble agate. Beſides the upper lofty pillars, within ment, the officers of which were all Knights of Malta, 
the cupola is a gallery with eight windows in the cir- from whence it was called the regiment of the white 
cumference. In the centre of the roof, within a circle, ¶ croſs; but the king ſoon found that another regiment, = 


ür 


. 
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was ol moro ſervice : for, on à ſummons; from the 

. this regiment was for ſome time with 
out ofſicers : heſides, as they were all perſons of rank, 
they could not bear the ſeverity. of ſtrict diſcipline. 
On theſe aceounts, the king thought it beſt, to let the 
Tegiment dwindle away by degrees. The king of Sar- 
dinia has four regiments of foreigners, moſtly Ger- 
mans, Which — a body of five thouſan men; 
theſe. not only ſerve to give a weight to his authority 
in his own country, but alſo are as a pattern to the 
Piedmonteſe and — ſoldiers; far their diſcipline 
bs ener advantage, accrues. from this method, be- 
cauſe more hands are ſpared from tillage. The late king 
renewed- a law which the regent ducheſs, Chriſtina, 
wade in the year 1648, and calculated for the increaſe 
of the human ſpecies. By this law it was enacted, 
that all, arents having twelve children, lawfully be- 
gotten, ſhould be exempted, during life, from all taxes 
and impoſts upon ſuch goods as they were poſſeſſed of 
before the birth of the tenth child : they were likewiſe 
free from all tolls or duties chargeable on home goods, 
being  ſubje only to contribute towards repairing 


roads, bridges, and harbours. In the number of the 


twelve children are included not only thoſe af the 
ſt generation, but likewiſe the grand- children 
whoſe father happens to die before their grandfather, 
25 alſo thoſe who are killed in the king's ſervice. 
In the year 19 10, a great number of Proteſtant re- 
cruits enliſted in a Piedmonteſe regiment, and many 
of them turned Roman catholics. The motives of 
their converſion to the Roman catholic faith were not 
rom conſcience or devotion, but on account of five 
lyres which was paid to every one who came to the 
Komiſh church, beſides what they, got from monaſ- 


: wr or pegple of ſubſtance, . who were fond of ſeeing 


je members of their church increaſe. Among theic 


recruits was an honeſt Swabian, who went about Tu- 
Tin, aſking, | in bis own country , dialect, where the 
monaſtery was which gave five livres to any man turn 
ng Roman catholic. ,,. .. - 120076. bs © prove tad 
wn contributes not a little to the maintenance of mi- 
litary diſcipline; and order, that the regiments conti- 
| pally 06 duty at Turin, as the. king's foot-guards, 
The ing's preſence occaſions great care and punQua- 
Jity. among the troops ; the guard is daily relieved by 
an hundred and eighty-four men, and conſiſts of 
wenty-four grenadiers, thirty troopers, and about an 
hundred and thirty muſketeers. | | 
.. The Jay of the troop of horſeguards is about 
twenty-hx thouſand livres 2 year, The private men 
are- moſtly gentlemen, , and have each twenty-five 
livres a month; four of them join in keeping a ſer- 
. vant. As the king travels very expeditiouſly, they are 
often very hard put to it. The king is always pre- 
ceded by a mareſchal de logis, with five life-guards, 
and is followed by eleven of the gentlemen in waiting. 
The king} keeps an exact account of all his officers, 
obſerves every one's good and bad qualities, and fre- 
vently makes inquiries concerning their behaviour, 
From theſe informations, he. prefers. them, without 
any regard to rank or ſeniority. It is the king's plea- 
ſure, that all offices in his diſpoſal be accounted 
equally honourable. A miniſter of the ſtate petitioned 
the late king to make his fon a lieutenant or an en- 
fign, as it was but an inconſiderable poſt. The king 


anſwered, I have. no inconfiderable poſts to give 


away. It is owing to this that the ſons of many 
Noble and wealthy families are enfigns and lieute- 
nants ; and no perſon. can obtain a genteel poſt at 
court, who has not firſt ſerved in the army. 

Tha life-gyard confiſts of three troops, the Savoy- 


5 fs | limb Piedmonteſe, and the Sicilians. The for- | 


Uſe $ on. the continent are not numerous, many 
of them having been blown up by the French : how- 
er, Pr on the Milaneſs ſide, the king's domi- 
ions are ſtill pretty well ſecured, _ Ts 
+ The citadel of Turin, as to its fituation and eſpla- 
__ very much reſembles. that of Tournay, and 


ul” that of Liſle, which, however, has more 
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lous: the inhabitants are ſaid to be between 


in the two laſt reigns, 
|cloſe by the palace, is the fineſt in Tutin; the tabere 
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houſes in it, and-likewiſe Water in the ditches. If the 
ſubterraneous works of Lournay are admired by can - 


noiſſeurs, thoſe of Turin are not in the leaſt inferior 


if they do 8 ſa them. A permiſſion 


from the governor is 1 


„to obtain a particular 
view of Turin and its citadel. T he: fortification is a 
regular pentagon, or à fort with five royal baſtions, 
and has a vaulted deep well in every — ſo that 
they cannot be deprived of water: conſidering the 


the whole citadel may be ſaid to ſtand as it were in 
the air. The ground on which it ſtands: is raiſed a 
little above the adjacent country, ſo that go water 
can be conveyed into the ditches and lower works. 
In this its chief ſtrength conſiſts; as the mines, &c. 


wards the city, to which it is nearer than the citadeþ 


is to Milan. The proximity of Milan to Turin is 4 


great diſadyantage, as Milan is not fortiſied: the city. 
and citadel of Turin mutually add to each other's 
ſtrength. | ; 8 
Ihe city of Turin is ſurrounded by walls and baſ- 
tions lined with free-ſtone. ..T he . fortifications 
be walked round in an hour and a halt, but this is 
not permitted to any one without an order from the 
commandant: there is a beautiful proſpet᷑t from the 
ramparts.” The eity is not large, but ig ay eg. 
ty-and 
ſixty thouſand. The plague, which made ſuch dread 
ful havock at Marſeilles, drove to Turin a great num 
ber of uſeful. inanufacturers. | 
forty-eight churches and ien and ſeventeen 
more in the neighbourhood. If Turin continuss to 
increaſe in fize and magnificence as it has done hi- 
therta, 1 will Sen have he ogbie ſtreets of any 
city in Europe. The houſes are built on piazzas, 
which afford 8 the wetteſt ſeaſon, - . : 

. The ecclefiaſtical buildings in this city are much in- 
ferior to any other, for they are remarkably. antient, 
whereas the other buildings were begun and finjſhed 
T he chapel of St. Laurence, 


nacle, or the great altar, conſiſts of beautiful ſmall 
pillars of oriental marble; and the pyx, in which the 
hoſt is kept, is made of lapis lazuli. The chapel af 
the baly Trinity is ſomewhat ſmaller, but is full of 
magnificent decorations; it has a lafty cupola, ſuperb 


Ialtars, and curious works in marble of various co- 


lours; bere is alſo a rich foundation for pilgrims, 
The Corpus Chriſti chapel is in the Green Market, 
and remarkable for the miracle ſaid to have been 
wrought there, In the year 1743, the Savgyards 
having pillaged Exiles, it happened that 2 conſecrated 
hoſt was brought to Turin long with the. baoty ; it 
W. ed up, together with ſome other things, n 

e wp and — — the beaſt came to this nt, bo 
kneeled down, and could not be made to ſtir a ſtep 
further. In the mean time, the box in which it was 
depoſited flew open, and the wafer ſhot up into the air, 
where it continued hovering, in the ſight of the people 
till the biſhop arrived, into whoſe ſacred hand it 
gently deſcended, and was by him carried into this 


church, e as this ſtory is, it Is generally 


believed in Turin. The Jeſuits church, and that of 
La Conſola, are the fineſt in Turin. The church of 
St, Philip, and that of St, Thomas, are alſo very 


on the outſide with fine ſtatues and pyramids, 
Many of the convents in this gity have diſpenſaries 
belonging to them, well furniſhed with medicines, 
Among the many laudable foundations at Turin, the 
five hoſpitals for fick and lame of all ſorts are ſome 
of the moſt uſeful. The N and beſt hoſpital in 
Turin js that of St. John. It was often ſaund that 
ſeveral ſingle women, whoſe pregnancy was the fruit 
of criminal converſation, cruelly. made away with 
their children; ſuch diſtreſſed | 
here. There were lately, in this hoſpital, aboyt 


12 | 


twenty ** patients, beſides four hundred n 
| 2 © 


number and ſpaciouſneſs of the ſubterraneaus warks, 


would be rendered unſerviceable, could they be over- 
flowed, It is alſo well fortified and undermined to- 


Within the walls ate 
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magnificent, The Franciſcan church is ornamented 


women are admitted 
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and orphans, a hundred incurable, and two hundred 
other patients who were judged curable: the children 
are employed in ſpinning filk, till they are fit to be 
taught ſome trade. The ground floor is for the male 


_- ro 


tients, and the upper floor for the females. The 
beds are placed at a convenient diftance from each 
other, and there is an altar in the centre; fo that all 
the patients have a ſight of it, and can hear maſs with- 
out getting out of bed. It has three doors in front, 
and over the grand entrance are theſe words, © Saluti 
pauperum temporali; divitum æternæ apertum', which 


Is, in Engliſh, © This edifice is open for the temporary 


relief of the poor, and for the eternal falvation of the 
rich.” The management of this excellent foundation 
I in two deputies of the chapel of St. John, 
and two of the ſeventy counſellors of the city. Theſe 
deputies manage. the revenues and expences of the 
city, whilſt the ſenate takes cognizance of civil and 
criminal proceſſes : they are choſen annually, but are 
often continued longer in office. Beſides phyficians, 
nurſes, matrons, &c. here are four confeſſors belong- 
ing to the hoſpital. | 
To prevent the exaction of the peaſants in raifing 

the price of wood in-winter, there are four large ſtore- 
houſes of wood and coals belonging to the city-; and 
when the peaſants take advantage of the cold weather, 
fuel is fold at this magazine at a reaſonable rate. 

Tpbe king takes care to be exactly informed about the 
execution of the laws, and he has been known for- 
merly to go by himſelf, muffled up in a cloak, that he 
might look into the ſtate and management of the city. 
The king once took from a baker a loaf which looked 
coarſe and ſhort of weight, and carried it to the ſe- 
nate, that it might be weighed and examined. _ The 
baker complained of; the heavy duty, and, as his com- 
plaint was not entirely groundleſs, the king ordered 
an alteration to be made, and the exciſe on bread was 
lasen | 


x 


thick fogs, which; in autumn and winter, are conti- 
nualty riſing from the Po, and other waters, by which 
the air is rendered very unhealthy. Theſe exhala- 
tions very much incommode the city, whilſt Aivoli 


enjoys the ſereneſt ſky and brighteſt ſunſhine. * The 


intis alſo want much regulation; for though the coun- 
| yet you cannot get it under 
an exhorbitant price. x 


The manner of burying the dead at Turin is very 


diſagreeable: the corple is carried in proceſſion to the 


grave, where it is put into the ground without any 


coffin. In ſome contagious diſtempers, ſuch as the 


ſmall pox, &c. this cuſtom is attended with bad con- 
ſequences. © Perſons of rank have family vaults in the 


churches and chapels, but the commonalty are thruſt 


into a vault belonging to the pariſh church, fifty or a 


hundred together, without any coffins. Theſe recep- 
tacles are very d and have large doors; notwith- 
ſtanding this, there are noxious effluvia which F 
trate into the churches. This impropriety, I am 


ſenſible, is not peculiar to Turin, but is common to 


moſt large cities, eſpecially in popiſh countries. Dr. 
Verheyen, profeſſor of phyſic and anatomy at Lorrain, 


compoſed the following epitaph for himſelf, by which 


it appears that the doctor was an enemy to the burying 
the dead in churches: I ſhall give it the readers in 


Engliſh ; Philip Verheyen, doctor and profeſſor of 


phyſic, ordered his mortal part to be buried here in 


the church- yard, that he might not pollute the church, 
and infect it with noxious efffuvia. May he reſt in 


peace 1” -:.- V4 7 | 
Another e e ve thing at Turin is the unre- 
ſtraĩned permiſſion of mountebanks, and other quack 


doctors, who. defraud the common people of their 
money and health at the ſame time. 
ing there is an order from the univerſity, that theſe 
itinerants ſhall not preſume to vend their medicines 


Notwithſtand- 


without a licence from a profeſſor of 


8 1 yet they 
exhibit publickly on all occaſions. 


he Place du 


Chateau is never without a ſtage or two erected for 


TRAVELS THROUGH SARDINIA 


theſe quacks, where they emulate each other wick 
muſic and drolleries, in order to increaſe. the number 
of their hearers. Their manner of recommeuding 
their medicines is ſomewhat extraordinary. I hap... 
pened to hear one, who began his harangue in this ſo- 

lemn manner, Blefſed be the Lord Jefus Chriſt, of 

{whom I defire no more, than that, according to his 
righteouſneſs, he will deal with me at the laſt 
ment, as I ſhall deal with you this day. 
my whole ſubſtance out of a tender concern for yout 
health; but the devil, that eternal enemy to all good, 
{fo.blinds your eyes, that you look upon a few ſols as: 
if they were an hundred ſcudis, and thus neglect your 
own welfare, and that of your relations, which you 
might recover for a trifle. 
you againſt my conſcience, I wiſh I may be ſwallow. 
ing your melted money in hell, without end, amen, 
&c.* This impoſtor's medicine conſiſted of two pow- 
ders, which were infallible remedles againſt the bloody 
flux, the falling ſickneſs, the cholic, conſumption, 
and dropſy, and were both ſold for the value of an 


buy var penny. Bel” i 
Ihe king of Sardinia has enacted many wholeſome 
laws and regulations for the governance and conye- 
nience of the inhabitants of his dominions. He has 
nearly extirpated the banditti out of his kingdom, ſo 
that travelling is much more ſafe than formerly: very 


eb 


[peat the fact, he is ſentenced to die. 


* 


judg-- 


IJ venture. 


IF I take but a doit from. - 


ſevere laws are enacted againſt thoſe reptiles, who ſor- 


merly over-ran the whole kingdom. Here is another 


commendable regulation, that from the inferior judges 
lies an appeal to the preſident of the province; and 
from him, within ten days notice after the ſentence, to 
the ſenate: of Turin; no judges or iſtrates ate to 
take any preſents except proviſions, and of them only 

a ſufficient quantity for three days. Every malefadtor 
who is taken up, is to be examined within twenty- 
four hours after he is in cuſtody, under a heavy pe- 


= IInalty payable by the judge. I he accuſation, and the 
I ſhall now proceed to mention ſome of the incon- 


veniences of Turin; among their number are the 


anſwer, after being audibly read in the priſoner's hear- 


ing, muſt be figned by him, and, if he cannot write, 
he muſt make his mark before witneſſes. Abortions 
{procured by art, are made capital offences, without 

regard to the nice diſtinction, whether the foetus has. 
had life or not. If any perſon knowingly otters bad: 


money, although he is not at all-concerned with the 


{coiners of it, he is condemned for ten years to the 
leallies. A perſon guilty of theft, for the firſt offence, 
is ſentenced to draw in a cart like a horſe, or be pub- 


licly whipt; for the ſecond offence, he is branded on 
the arm, and condemned for five years to the gallies ; 
a third fault ſentences him to the gallies for life, and 
a fourth is generally puniſhed with. death. A houſe- 


[breaker is condemned to the gallies during life, and 


ſhould he have it in his power by any means to re- 
A notary making a falſe inſtrument, or ſorging a 

title to an eſtate, forfeits his life. 

any fuzees, muſquets, or piſtols, or any ſet of ſire- 


arms, not even on a journey, under a heavy penalty; 


but this prohibition does not extend to the king's im- 
mediate vaſſals, their brothers, or children, or any of 
the 1 of ſtate who are permitted to travel with 
them. Foreigners travelling through the king of Sar- 
dinia's dominions are likewiſe permitted to wear fire- 
arms, but muſt deliver them up during their ftay in 
any town. -_ „ | F 
The poſtmaſters at Turin are not to furniſh travel- 
lers with horſes without a licence from the ſecretary of 
{ſtate for foreign affairs; and thoſe in the provinces, 
from the governors or chief magiſtrates of the place. 
No perſon, without a particular order, is permitted to 
ride poſt without a poſtillion; there are likewiſe many 
other regulations for travelling. The roads are very 
good, and kept in conſtant repair. 
The people of Turin are in general very ſagacious. 
Quickneſs of parts, and penetration, are not confined 
to the great or learned, but are conſpieuous in people 
of the loweſt claſs; to which, beſides the warmth and 
ſerenity of the climate, ' their frequent intercourle with. 


the French has, in a great meaſure, coptribyred, In 


None are to carry 
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m have large wens upon their necks, and, as their of it. 
8 5 oops & c. have the ſame kind of excreſcence, Il 
a 


it is probably owing to the ſnow-water which they || profits of it are conſiderable. Though mules are * 
v2 e drink. But ſuch is the power of cuſtom, | bred in Savoy, they are — oy vl. here 


that a wen is reckoned no deformity; and a ſtory goes from Naples, Sicily, and Auvergne, and fetch a very 
about, that a foreign woman, who had no wen, com- good price. | e eee 
ing into 2 church in this country, in the middle of | 
ſermon time, a general laughter enſued on ſo uncam- || many of their privileges are confiderably abridged, and 
mon an appearance. It is added, that even the preacher, [| they cannot live with that ſplendor which their exalted 
after looking about for the cauſe of ſuch a diſturbance, | MO IM ; 
could not contain himſelf; but ſoon recovering his ſa- | 
cerdotal gravity, repreſented to his. auditory, that, in| turalized, and take the oath of allegiance; and if af-- 
what they had done, they might not mean any harm, || terwards he happens to be three years abſent, he loſes - 
but that the natural defects of our neighbours were |] all his former rights and privileges. All foreigners of 
not a ſubject for laughter and mockery : that a Chriſ- | every rank, are incapable of poſſeſſing any acquifition 
van, upon ſeeing; ſuch ſpeRacles, ſhould rather take || in land or money, by will or inheritance, and all le- 
occaſion to be thankful to his Maker for his bounty || gacies left them are null and void. This law is par- 
to him, than inſult his fellow creature, from whom || ticularly ſevere, for no ſtate in the world forbids legas 
God has with-held his gifts. $2 „ e ; 
The ladies at Turin are very eaſy in their conver-{| them their ſole heirs, There are many other hardſhips 
ſation ;. their tongues are perpetually going, and they || to which foreigners are ſubje in the king of Sardi- 
laugh to exceſs.” Every one has her gallant, and 2 niass dominions. ; | | 25 i LE 
confidant for carrying on intrigues; and with them 
they chiefly.converſe in aſſemblies. Vanity, and an | 
extreme fondneſs for praiſe, makes them put on a|| romean iſlands, in the Lago Maggiore, while the fair 
ſhey of politeneſs to ſtrangers, but this wears off the || weather laſted, I made a little excurſion intu the; Mis 
longer they ſtay at court oc in the city.  _ _ [[laneſe, in which I found that the beſt way af per- 
T urin is famous for the manufacture of filk ſtuff, || forming it is with the Vetturini,.. ,. WEE 
but the brocades and tiſſues are not ſo good as thoſe |} Chiyaſlo is the firſt place of note I came to, after 
made in France. No great number of ſilk- worms are || croſſing the Doria and Stura: as it ſtands upon a mo: 
permitted to be kept in Turin, becauſe they imagine raſs, it is not to be approached by mines. It is four 
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that they may be pernicious to the health of the inha- 
bitants: their many changes, fermentations, and pu- 
tefaſtions, filling the air witch noxious efflyyia, 

which, in a populous city, are not ſo eaſily diſſipated 
as in the o country. Re 1 
Prom the number of white mulberry. trees in any 
perſon's plantation, it is eaſily computed how many 
worms the owner may breed: they eat leſs in a warm 
than in a cold ſeaſon. The butterflies are no ſooner 
out of the cod but they copulate, and within eight or 
ten days after having laid their number of eggs they 
expire. The eggs are carefully preſerved in the win- 
ter, till the mulberry-trees begin to bud; then theſe 
eggs being laid between mattreſſes, and in a continual 
warmth, are hatahed in forty days. Some women 
have a method of accelerating the production, by car- 
rying the egge, in paper bags, in their boſpms, The 
nobility have large Kocks of ilk - worms, which, un- 
der certain conditions, they commit to the care of 


their tenants: the punctual attendance they require, 


the care in feeding them, and letting in freſh air into [| city, hut the. citadel and fortifications were totally - 
the rooms, on a great deal of trouble. 'The|| demoliſhed by the French in 1704, and ſtill lie in 


proprietor furniſhes the eggs, together with a proper 
eue e mulberry- leaves, and in return has half 


This country produces truffles in great abundance, | 


and it is a profitable employment for the peaſants to 
dry up this admired vegetable. They are likewiſe 
found in all parts of Germany, but for the plenty 
A Piedmont, it may be termed their native 

3119317 7 1 aa 3 | 
The great plenty of wine in all parts of Piedmont 
is another conſiderable advantage to the country. Like 
other Italian wines, it has'a Juſcious ſweetneſs when 
new, but When kept to a proper age, is exceeding 
good, and very well pays the —— 5 of money for 
OP The mountains of Montſerrat produce the 


it produces abundance of cheſnats, filberds, and mul- 
berries, The large cheſnuts are much admired by the 


common people; they pu them into an oven, and 


when they are thorough 
red wine, and put them into an oven again. 
The felt part of all the king's dominions, and 


7 B. * they ſteep them in 
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Piedmont is a fertile country, and in every part of 


2 | | 
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ruins. Over the door of hich, p 
haps, is ſome particular aſylum) I obſetued this in- 


leagues from Turin, fituated in a large plain, a good 
part of which is converted into tillage, and produces 
Turkey corn; but towards Zigliang, it is à barren 
waſte in many „covered with a kind of reddiſh 


heath. The fortreſs of Verva, formerly ſo cele- 


brated, lies ſtill in the ruinous condition to which. it 


was reduced by the long fiege it ſuſtained againſt the 


French in 1705. IE) N 
In theſe parts, the clocks are ſet aſter the Italian 


method; an hour after ſun · ſet, they ſtrike one, and 


ſo progreſſively to twenty- four. In ſome places, the 
clocks ſtrike no more than twelve, in others fix, be- 
ginning again at one, fo that at firſt it is a little pu- 
zling to reconcile the Italian clocks with the French 
and German method of computing time; but in thoſe 
places where they ſtrike. but twelve progreffively, tho 


equinoxes remove all difficulty. 


(which is pronounced Ciano) and twenty- ive miles 
from Chivaſſo. It is a pretty large and, flonriſhing 


ſcription: 


Quod juſtitia punit, pietas protegit. | ee 


3 


= 


ciently ſhews the aſylums and immunities. granted to 
churches and monaſteries to be inconſiſtent bath with 
juſtice and true piety. a 0 


— 4 


people make bread of it, and when it is mixed with 
rye, it is uſed by people of good circumſtances; the 
huſks of it ſerve for fuel, and the large ſtems. for 
mending the roads, It is thought of ſuch à quality, 
as to be prejudicial to the health of thoſe who ſow. and 
reap. it, eſpecially thoſe who eat it; and alſo to ĩimpove . 


it is à great pity that its growth is ſo much encous 
N and more ſo that it ever was introduced into 
| country, | 2 bk os k 4 YA + 4 5 "RE Tr" in fs 

| The 


Verulli lies ſeventeen. Italian miles from Zigliano, 


As if juſtice and piety wers ſo oppoſite as not to be rae - 
conciled to each other: daily experience indeed fuffis 


mee eee 
is a great plenty of Turkey wheat. The common 


riſh the land on which it grows, If this is the caſe, 


* 


1624 
The inhabitants of Piedmont think rice be 
cial to the ſoil and themſelves, that its gr is ab- 
ſolutely prohibited. The whole world farce affords 
a track of land ſo well watered as the Milaneſe, and as 
the ditches and canals every where divide the fields 
and meadows, no place can be better adapted for rice. 
Upon entering the Milaneſe, I faw it in great quanti- 
ties, where it is allowed with this reſtriction, that it is 
not to be ſown near any town; and boundaries are fixed, 
within which it muſt not grow on any account. The 
pernicious effects of fuch a marſny foil are but too evi- 
dent; after ſowing the rice, the ground is laid under 
water, and ſo continues till the rice is ripe. Moſt of 
the inhabitants of theſe countries, where it grows in 
abundance, are troubled with violent head-achs, ver- 
| tigo's, and fluxes. | 8 5 


* 


The fertility of the ſoil is ſo great in moſt parts of 


the Milaneſe, as to yield two crops a year; the corn 


ſaved in the autumn of the preceding year ripening in | 


June; and this is no ſooner carried in, but the ground 
is a ſecond time ſown with barley, Turkey wheat, &c. 
which is reaped in November. 89 
Novora, the firſt city on this fide the Milaneſe, is 
well built and fortiſied. The great number of marble 
pillars and ftatues, the curious bronzes, together with 
the filver chapel in the cathedral, are well worth ſeeing. 
The biſhop'of Novora has a temporal juriſdiction over 
a large crack 
which account, when he rides a horſeback, he wears 
I 1 
The country, as far as Ceſti, is ——_— pleaſant 
and delightful, and moſt of the roads are planted on 
each fide with rows of cheſnut trees, which form a 
- delightful avenue. This country is ſubje@ to very 
violent rains, and the inhabitants uſe very odd habits 
to defend. themſelves from the ſhowers. Thoſe who 
ride on horſeback are covered with oil ſkin ; indeed 
this practice obtains in other countries, eſpecially in 
England. © The meaner fort, who travel on foot, wear 
long cloaks made of ftraw or ruſhes, faſtened round 


the ncek, and reaching down to the middle of their | 


legs. This is not much unlike the dreſs of ſome of 
the American ſavages. „ 
The Lago Maggiore is fixty-five Italian miles in 
length, and ſix in breadth, and in the middle is al- 

moſt eight fathom deep. Towards Switzerland it 
terminates in a canal, which is of t convenience 
for commerce. Near Ceſti, the lake diſcharges itſelf 
into the river Teuſe, which is properly the efflux of 
the Lago Maggiore; and at the beginning of it, the 
current is fo rapid, as only with the help of a fingle 
oar to carry a boat thirty Italian miles in three hours ; 
but on the other-hand, this rapidity makes the paſſage 
very dangerous at low water. The quickneſs of the 
* on the lake is balanced by the want of diſ- 
8 on the canal, called Tieinello; the boat is 
drawn by horfes fo ſlowly, that a whole day is ſpent 
In getting up to Milan. This canal is of very great 
advantage to Milan; for by means of this, and the 


Lago Maggiore, it carries on a trade with ſeveral | 


provinces of Germany, Switzerland, and France. 
The bottom of the Lago Maggiore is ſtony, its wa- 
ter is clear, but of a greeniſh colour, like that of other 


deep lakes. It affords trout, perch, tench, and other | 
kind of fiſh ; great quantities of which are pickled for 


exportation. The frequent eating of fiſh makes faſt- 
days very diſagreeable here. and the innkeepers always 
take care to buy the cheapeſt ſort. E 
On the tight hand, in the paſſage from Ceſti to 
the Barromean iſlands, ſtands Lizanza, an old caſtle 
firuated on a mountain, which is divided into ten or 
twelve terraces, one above another, and make a pretty 
proſpett. About a Jeague from Ceſti, on the left 
77 ſtands Arona, which belongs to count Barro- 


meo. Oppoſite Arona, on the right hand, eloſe by 


the lake, lies the little town of Anghiera with its 
cat Wale ht $5064 vi or et 7 
The Lago Maggiore is every way environed with 


Hills, covered with vineyards and fummer-houſes. 


Above the vineyards are plantations of cheſnut trees, 


il 


'of land, as far as the Lago Maggiore, -on | 


* . nm 
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the fruit of which, in the northern parts of Tt: 
conſumed in fuch quantities, that when cheſnuts ate 
in great plenty, the price of corn falls, ef tally at 
Genoa: they continue freſh and green till Chris 
but the country people eat them till Eaſter, arid they 
are eſteemed daintres when roafted, and 
red wine, ale om EE ooabt 
Alon 
and walks arched with vine - branches; and on the lefe 
hand of the lake, are many natural curiofities, and 


amongſt them ſeveral natural caſcades falling down the 
mountains. 8 255 n ee 
Two leagues from Ceſti, the lake begins to widen, 


and as you enter the bay, two celebrated iſlands appear 
on the right hand. It will be proper firſt to give an 
account of Iſola Madre, as we are naturally apt to un- 
dervalue any obje&, whilſt the idea'of another of ſu- 
perior beauty and excellence is freſh upon the mind; 
but the wind obliging our fteerſman to ſtand further 
off to the left, it was our fortune to be landed firſt on 
the Iſola Bella. Theſe two iſlands can be compared 
to nothing more properly than two pyramids of ſweet- 
meats, ornamented with green feſtoons and flowers. 


faly, ate 


— 


and i 
ped in 


the banks of the lake are fine rows of trees, 


In the garden of the Iſola Bella are ten terraces, and 8 


fiſting of three fpans. Theſe terraces proportiona 

decreaſe in their circumference towards the top of 15 
hill. The oblong era on the ſummit affords a moſt 
charming proſpect, is paved with fine ſtone, and is 


{| furrounded with a baluſtrade. It is from forty to 


and ſhell work. The floor iba 


fifty paces long, and on _— is a range of marble 
Matues, in the gigantic taſte. The rain water runs 
into ciſterns underneath, to which alſo other water is 
conveyed, in order to ſupply the water-works; Round 
every terrace there is a pleafant walk, and at the four 


| angles are large ſtatues and pyramids, placed alter- 


_— The m_ from or to — are 
covered with laurel hedges an iers of orange, 
lemon, trees, &c. The Fg: ws ſtand in the 
open air, during the whole winter; but the lemons and 
oranges are ſheltered with boards, and in very cold 
weather are cheriſhed with heat from fires; provided 
for that purpoſe at a very great expence, The annual 
charges of. theſe Borrom 
ſiderable. 2's Les L e 

The Iſola Bella was originally, and no longer fince 
than the middle of the laſt century, only à barren 
rock, to which every baſket of earth, and every thing 
that is found there muſt have been brought by water at 
a prodigious expence. The Iſola Bella has a ſouth 
aſpect, and at the two angles of its facade are two 
round towers, in which are very lofty apartments, 
adorned ' with red and black . marble. On the left 
band of the 
vered gallery, ſupported , and ſhaded 
walk of large orange-trees, conſiſting of four or five 
rows. Near this is a delightful grove of laurels, with 
narrow walks, and a caſcade 'which falls down above 
twenty ſteps ; here is alſo a plantation of large pome- 


the palace and gardens, as ſcarcely to leave as much 
dry ground as is ſufficient for a man to ſtand upon. 
There is nothing to be ſeen but the lake from the 
over the water. On the eaſt and weſt! ſide are large 
height abovementioned. - Theſe vaults are not only a 
foundation for the ſoil, but likewiſe an ornament to 
the garden, being ſo many grottoes. Near the palace 


gondolas for parties of pleaſure on the water. 


vaſes, buſts, and other curioſities; among the paint- 
ings are many beautiful flower- pieces. Several of the 
chambers are hung with portraits of the Borromean 
family. The vaults on which. the palace ſtands are 
contiguous to the lake; and are decorated with marble 


the perpendicular height 'of theſe taken together is 
| fixty ells above the ſurface of the water, each ell con- 


Zorromean paradiſes are very con 


* 
* + 8 


kind of mofaic work, 
conſiſting 


as you come from Ceſti, is a co- 


ee 
with lemon trees. On the other ſide is a delightful 


granate- trees. The lake comes ſo cloſe up both to 


iſland, and walls or perpendicular rocks impending - 
vaults, on which the earth has been raiſed to the 


are kept in a ſhed, built for the purpoſe, three fine | 


In the palace are great numbers of fine-piftures, 


4 
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conſiſting ef , ſmall Kones, and repreſent various 

Fares, Paſces this eerblage of the beauties of ant 
and nature, the lake, with its undulaung Waves, con- 
tinually waſhes the entrance of theſe grottoes, ſo that a 
more delightful ſummer retreat cannot well be ima- 
| Lined, much leſs. deſcribed. Towards the ſouth, 


* 


of an extraordinary fize. In going from the houſe to 


the garden, the air is quite perfumed with tlie odors of | 


Fruits and flowers. e i 
korb firſt Caſtra Eſpalies, after aſcending a few! 
ſteps, confiſts of bergamot, lemon, or citron-trees ;| 
next to this appears a high range of orange-trees ; be- 
ond this is a lofty grotto, adorned with water-works 
and flatues ; over its centre is a unicorn of an amazi 
ſize, in a ſpringing attitude, with a Cupid on his back. 
Oa both fides there is an aſcent by fteps to the, oblong 
ra, which terminates the ten terraces. I believe 
may, fafely ſay there is not ſach another iſland in the 
world, Gn two pedeſtals are the following inſerip- 
tions, which 1 ſhall give che reader in Engliſh ; the 
ſerve to give an account of this amazing and beautiful 
Iſola, and of the founders of its buildings and 
ardens. __ ; | ee, 
-«« Vitalfiano Count Borromeo, privy counſellor to 
« his Catholic majeſty, maſter of the ordnance, and! 


« his imperial majeſty's vicar general in Italy; by the 
4% foundation underneath, and the edifices erected by 


* him on theſe rugged, miſhapen rocks, imparted a 


: 


and cloſe behind the houſe, are five lofty cyprus trees chapels x 
| |differently adorned. The great altar-piece, with the 


of which on the outfde repreſent. the four catdinal 


| virtues, four more repreſeſit the four Evangeliſts, and 


the others are ſtatues of St. Jerom, St. Ambroſe, St. 


C 


Auguſtine, and St. Gregory: Two very cutious ba- 


ſons for holy water are 'ſhewn here; and befides the 


high altar are here fixteen others placed in different 
hapels which front each other, moſt of tlie altars are 


two tables on each de of it, are of Florentine work, 
and glitters with a profuſion of geins ; the tabernacle 
of this altar is ſo curiouſly inlaid with onyx, agate, &c. 
that it is valued at eighty thouſand dollars. The roof 
of the church is painted of an azure colour, and is 
inlaid with ſtars of gold in humble repreſentation of 


faic work; and in the veſtry, the biſtorical-part of the 
Old Teſtament is moſt ingeniouſly caryed on ſea- 
horſes teeth. er | 


The founder of this convent was John Galeazzo 
Viſcounti, who died in 1494, and lies buried in the 


church, where a magnificent white marble monument 


8 to his memory. "ff 

he library is not equal to the outward magni- 
ficend of the building, but it is not often that a Car- 
thufian monk makes any figure in the republic of 
letters. The building on the right hand of the en- 
trance info the great court has very fine apartments, 


[where the late empreſs was ſumptuouſly entertained. 
In a little ſquare garden adjoining to the convent are 


« dignity to his leilure, and grandeur to his amuſe- 
1is, - works, with which the holy fathers take much delight 
„ Rentiatus Borromeo, count and lord of Arona 


„ ments, 1671.” The other inſcription is, 


ſome beautiful box hedges, and ſome very fine water 
in playing tricks upon the monks of the other orders, 


and its caſtle, of the conquered countries off and they cannot well 2 a ſevere ſoaking. ; 


„% Novora, &c. 1671.” 


From Ifola Bella to Ifola Madre, is half an hour's 
failing, though their great height makes them appear 
much nearer. Iſola Madre has ſeven terraces, which} 


are high and ſloping, and at a conſiderable diſtance! 
from each other. The teſt part of the external 
foundation of Iſola Madre is a high perpendicular 
rock, projecting confiderably over the water. The 
houſe is not near ſo remarkable as that of Iſola Bella, 
yet contains many valuable paintings. The garden 
abounds with beauties, with groves of citron, orange, 
cedar and jeſſamin trees. Many pheaſants are kept on 
this iſland, which is a place of ſecurity for them, as they 
cannot fly over the lake: here is a little houſe built for 
the young pheaſants, and near it is a beautiful grove 
of ow cypteſs trees; this appears to me the pleaſanteſt 
part of the iſland, and recalls to my mind the fabulous 
deſcriptions of the enchanted places of antiquity. The 
emperor Charles the Sixth, and the empreſs, paſſed ſe- 
veral days on Iſola Madre. Among the other curio- 
ties of this iſland is a large ebony tree, which much 
reſembles the fir-tree, and produces large red berries. 
The walls round both iſlands are ſet with painted 
flower pots, and when any prince viſits them, they are 
illuminated by night, which exhibits a glorious 
RS. | ; : 
Mr. Keyſler proceeds next to give a long deſcrip- 
tion of Milan; but as we have already given Dr. 
Burnet and Mr. Addiſon's accounts of that famous 
city, we will paſs over what Mr. Keyſler ſays about 
Milan, and accompany him in his travels from thence 
through many places not yet mentioned, or but 
ſlightly touched upon. __ 5 
Ihe country between Milan and Pavia is extremely 
pleaſant; the meadows on each fide the road are very 
fertile, and are watered with ſmall canals; here is alſo 
1 plantation of trees, and many luxuriant vine- 
Fiwe Italian miles on this fide Pavia, is a celebrated 
Carthufian monaſtery ; the church of this monaſtery 
is remarkably ſuf 8 the front is entirely of white 
marble, offaeniel with ſculptures, the whole build- 
ing is covered with wire, to ſecure it from being ſullied 
or damaged. Within the church is ſome curious 
on work, which is gilded over, and is faid to have 
; colt ati immienſe ſum of money. Here are alſo 
twelve incomparable ſtatues of Carrara marble, four 
Vor. II. No. 87. | ” 


— 
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In the area of the building is a large garden of 3 
quadrangular form, with a beautiful walk covered 
over with vines, and adorned with marble ſtatues oni 
each fide. Oppoſite the wall of this ſpacious ſquare are 
the monks cells, built feparately, with a little private 
garden behind every cell; they are about ſixty in num- 
ber. Formerly all ſtrangers were entertained here 
gratis, but the intruſions and excefſes of German of- 
ficers and others have occaſioned this laudable cuſtom 
to be laid afide, yet the Carthuſians are ſtill more hoſ- 
pitable than other orders. They are flow in ſinging 
their offices, which are the ſame with other orders, 
and fourteen hours out of the twenty-four are ſpent 
in the choir. The fame rules are obſerved at the 


obſerved. The German monks, by reaſon of the 
diſtance and fituation of the place, generally come thi- 
ther on horſeback ; and are allowed, before they alight, 
to diſcharge their piſtols in-the inner court, and al at 


{their departure. This privilege, not altogether ſo con- 


ſiſtent with the monkiſh recluſe fate, is ſaid to be 2 


{return for the liberalities of the German nation to 
{wards founding the convent. > 


Pavia is a large old city, and is but thinly inhabited i 


Jit 18 ſituated on the Ticino, over which there is a good 
ſtone bridge of ſeven arches; Its fortifications are 


very inconſiderable, and there are no traces remaining. 


ful kingdom of Lombardy. The cathedral 1s old, 
and built only of brick, like moſt of the other public 
edifices here. In the cathedral is kept a ſhip's maſt, 
which, amongſt the vulgar, paſſes for Rolando's lance. 
In the 1 convent is the fine monument, 

t. 


deſigned for St. Auguſtine, which has been in band 


to be removed into the church of Peter and St. 
Avguſtine, contiguous to the convent; when all the 
[preparations and diſquiſitions requiſite to the tranſla- 
tion of theſe ſacred bones ſhall be completed. Hi- 
therto it has been obſtructed by the regular canons, 
who are proprietors of half the church, for-they deny 
that the relic is genuine. The body of this ſaint is 
ſuppoſed to have been brought from Hippo to Sardi- 
nia in 506, and, at the beginning of the eighth century, 
to have had a ſecond tranflation to Pavia. The care 
of this treaſure was committed to the monks: of St. 


Peter's convent ; but in the twelfth century theſs 


monks 


[1 12 F 


the ſtarry heavens. Here is alſo a good deal of 'mo- © 


Grenoble Chartreuſe, where a remarkable cuſtom is 


of its having antiently been the capital of the power- 


ever fince the year 1364. but is not yt finiſhed ; it is 
t. 


. — — 
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every month; however, the monks have provided 
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monks were ſucceeded by canons regular, and in.the 
- fourteenth century the Auguſtine monks were added 
to this truſt, whoſe convent” lay near this church, 
one fide of which, by a papal decree, was affigned to 
the canons, and the other to the monks. The choir 
was left in common, both poſſeſſing it alternately, 


themſelves with a ſmall, though well built church, in 
their own convent, and live in continual hopes that 
St. Auguſtine's bones will again come to light; they 
continually work at this ſuperb mauſoleum in order 
to keep themſelves in countenance. 
They have a ſingular way of aſking alms at Pavia, 
the better to excite charity; the beggars hold out a 
plate with a human ſkull in it. 
- The univerſity of Pavia was founded by Charles 
the Great, and repaired by Charles the Fourth; here 
are ſeven colleges, but that of St. Borromeo is the 
fineſt building. Pius the Fifth was the founder of the 
Collegium Papale; there is a large ſtatue of that pope 
before its front, but there is one much ſuperior to it of 
White marble within the cloiſter. 
In the area before the citadel, is a grand equeſtrian 
ſtatue. of braſs; ſome ſay it was deſigned for Antoni-: 
nus Pius, and others for Conſtantine the Great. 


2 


Voghera lies about five leagues from Pavia, it is but | 
an indifferent town, and belongs to a marquis, who 


takes his title from its name: here is nothing worthy 
of remark at this place. The country from Voghera 


10 Tortona is very pleaſant : the caſtle: of Tortona, 


- which lies to the left on a hill, is a fine fortification. 


miles. The fortifications of Aleſſandria are but indif- 
ſerent. Here are operas performed in April and Octo- 


ings, in freſco, and on the pavement of the chapel is 
ie following humble epitaph : | | 
Philip Maria Reſta, the leaſt of biſhops, and the 
<< greateſt of finners, recommends himſelf to the 
% prayersof the reader, Mareh 31, 1706.” | 
F291 Front Aleſſandria to Felizane is fix Italian miles, 
and eight more from thence to Aſti. Within a mile 
and a half of Felizane, lies Solerio, on an eminence 
which commands on all ſides an extent of country of 
near ſeventy miles, "interſperſed with towns and vil- 
lages; amongſt thoſe which make the leaſt appearance, 
are Caſtellata and St. Salvatore; the laſt of theſe is 
extenſive, and contains a great number of polite in- 
habitants. It 3s alſo celebrated for its ſalubrious air, 
which draws thither a great number of valetudi- 
narians. . „ 
Aſti is a large city, which ſtands in a delightful. 
and fertile valley. By the extent of the walls which 
incloſe the very ſuburbs, it muſt have been well for- 
tified formerly, but at preſent theſe works are going 
to ruin, and no care is taken to repair the citadel. 
The cathedral is an elegant ſtructure, with a lofty 
roof,.a fine cupola, and ſome good paintings, in freſco. 
According to an inſcription lately put up, it was an- 
tiently a temple of Juno; but by St. Surus, one of 
Chriſt's ſeventy diſciples, it was converted into a 
Chriſtian church. 1 | 
The diſtance from Turin to Genoa through Aleſ- 
fandria is about ſixty Italian miles. Between Aleſſan- 
dria and Novi is the Abbey del Boſco, which is al- 
ways inhabited by fifty or ſixty monks of the Domi- 
nican order. The offices of the church take up ſix 
hours of every day, and there are only two hours 
employed in the ſchool. The library is not remark- 
ably good, but the building upon the whole is ſpacious 
and convenient. In the prior's chamber is an hiſto- 
rical picture of the whole life of Chriſt, but the 
figures are fo ſmall that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
without a magnifying glaſs. In the church of the 
convent are many capital marble ſculptures of an un- 
common fize, and near the high altar is the much 
admired tomb of Pius V. founder of the convent. 
The Sarcophagus is of red Ethiopian marble, reſem- 
bling agate, and reſts upon a baſe of black touch ſtone, 


07 


From Tortona to Aleflandria is twelve Italian | 


N 


| 


not a little. 


on which. is a long inſcription in golden letters, 7 

one of the ſide chapels is the adorn of den 
Magi painted on wood, by Raphael, but the colour 
begins to decay. In the veſtry is the laſt judgement. 
on a copper- plate, by Michael Angelo, who has filled 
heaven with popes, bithops, and monks, and ſent the 
laity of all A515 and degrees to hell. As this could 
not but be highly acceptable to the clergy, it may be 
ſuppoſed that this compliment, if it was not bargained 
for beforehand, did not go without its reward; in the 
opinion of many, the caſe ought to be reverſed, for 


a 


however bad the moral character of the laity may be, J 


think they are equalled at leaſt, if not exceeded by the 
above named orders, In the fame veſtry is alſo a cu- 
rious potphyry table, and near the altar on the right 
hand is an excellent picture of Pius V. and within 
the altar is kept a ſlipper of his red velvet, with a very 
low heel, and embroidered with a croſs of gold. We 
were at a good deal of trouble to get a fight of this 
ſlipper, it being at firſt infiſted on that we ſhould kits 


lit, but a young ſtudent of Sileſia helped us over this 
[| obſtacle, and procured us without any ſtipulation a full 


permiſſion of ſeeing every thing; however, by their 
many ceremonies in bringing out the flipper, the 
monks thought, or would have us think, that they 
ſhewed us an extraordinary indulgence. FN 
The moſt remarkable thing in the church, at leaſt 
in the opinion of the monks, is a wooden cru- 
eifix, which they ſay in the year 1647 turned to the 
right towards a chapel, in which are kept a piece of 
the croſs of Chriſt, a thorn of his crown, and ſome 
other relics, at the inſtant that a thief was about car- 
rying off the riches in it; but the noiſe made by the 


e image in turning itſelf, frightened him away. The 
ber; and the fairs are kept in thoſe months. In the 
cathedral are ſome good marble ſculptures and paint- 


crucifix, to this. day, remains in the ſame poſture ;. 
yet it is not the body of the crols which can be pro- 
perly ſaid to have turned, but only the loweſt part of 
it, and this may be no more than the natural warping 
of dry wood. 1 1 

Novi is the firſt Genoeſe town, which is not very 
remarkable; the country from Aleſſandria hither is 
perfectly level. The road from Novi is good, and is 
paved in many parts, but there are ſeveral eminences 
which are a kind of prelude to the neighbouring Ap- 
penine' mountains. Beyond the river Lemo, on the 
left hand near the road, is the fine fortreſs of Gavi, 
which is built on a ſteep rock, and belongs to the 
Genoeſe. The accliviry of the mountain begins at 
Voltaggio, which is two ſtages from Novi. 

The Appenine mountains derive their name from 
Alpen, an old word among the Gauls, and is ſtill uſed 
among the Germans, to expreſs a mountain in general. 
In Virgil's AÆneid is a paſlage to this purpole. 
Though all high mountains are by the Gauls called 
Alps, yet the name belongs properly only to the 
mountains of Gaul.” ip 

The ſituation of Genoa is one of the moſt incon- 
venient, yet one of the moſt beautiful, of any city in 
Italy, and is ſeen to the greateſt advantage a little way 
out at ſea; its ſtately buildings, which have gained it 
the name of Superba, forming a glorious amphi- 
theatre, gradually riſing along the hill. This de- 
clivity, and the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, exclude the 
uſe of coaches in Genoa ; all but the principal ladies 
walk on foot, and they are carried in chairs. To this 
narrowneſs of the ſtreets-it is owing that Genoa takes 
up ſo little of the plain beneath it; another reaſon aſ- 
ſigned for it is, that the loftineſs of the houſes, and the 
narrownels of the ſtreets, abate the exceſſive heat of 
the ſummer by intercepting the ſun-beams, which tends ' 
to preſerve the healthineſs of the city. The ſtreets 
are very well paved, and are kept very clean, to which 
the want of coaches, or other carriages, contributes 


— 


| Moſt of the houſes are flat roofed, and have a gal- 
lery on the top. The roofs are chiefly covered with 
tavagna, a ſtone very much reſembling ſlate; and on 
account of the ſhelving ſituation of the city, theſe 
areas, on which are many orange trees planted in tubs 
of earth, have a very pleaſing effect. | * 
. e os | e 
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ue number of cannon placed on the fortifications 
of Genoa, is about five hundred. The city is ſut- 
rounded” towards the land with a double wall; it is 
ten Italian miles in circumference; and ſuch is the in- 
equality of the country. that it takes up three hours to 
ride round it. This wall is of too great an extent to 
be of much ſervice, it ſerves very well indeed to keep 
out the banditti. Flat Mee e 
On entering the city, travellers are requited to de- 
liver up their fire-arms, but they may have them 
again by paying a ſmall piece of money. Travellers 
may walk about every-where, and ſee all things with 
greater freedom than could be expected in a republic, 
which, from its neighbourhood to the French and Pied- 
monteſe, cannot be without ſome diffidence and jea- 
louſy. The welt fide of the city is watered by the 
river Bonzevera, and on the oppoſite fide runs the 
Biſagno, with a ſtone bridge over each of theſe 
_ rivers. | Nr tte OT NTY 
| ; The harbour of Genoa is large, but not very ſafe; 
amazing ſums have been expended in mending it, and 
the mole has lately been lengthened very conſiderably: 
In the middle of the harbour, on a place called the 
Royal Bridge, is a commodious watering place for 
ſhips, the water being conveyed by pipes from the 
mountains. Within this harbour is the Darſena, or 
| wet dock for the gallies of the. republic, From the 
formidable figure which the Genoeſe fleet formerly 
made, it is now reduced to fix gallies, and all the uſe 
of theſe is to fetch corn from Naples and Sicily, and 
to give the ladies an airing. The complement of the 
largeſt gallies is from ſixty to a hundred ſoldiers, and 
three hundred and twenty rowers, five or fix on a 
bench, which ſerves them for a bed. The wet dock 
abounds with Turkiſh ſlaves, who are generally of a 
ſurly, fierce aſpect, to which their long whiſkers do not 
a little contribute; their garb is a coarſe cloak with a 
cow! not unlike that of the capuchins. In the wet 
| dork they are at liberty, but in the city are chained in 
couples ; they are allowed to keep tippling houſes in 
the Darſena, or wet dock: the officers give them all 
poſſible encouragement, and advance them a ſmall ſum 
of money, with which -in their trips to Marſeilles, 
Corfica, and other places, they buy all kind of nick- 
knacks at a very cheap rate, and make a good market 
of them at Genoa, where every thing ſells remarkably 
dear; but the officers come in for a ſhare of the pro- 
fits. Some of theſe {laves are ſupplied with goods to 
trade with, out of the republic's warehouſes, part for 
ready money, and part for credit at a ſtated price. At 
night, none of them are to be abſent from the Darſena, 
where they are muſtered and locked up every evening, 
Private perſons who have been ſucceſsful in fitting out 
dhe Barbary corſairs, may keep fuch ſlaves ; but they 
are generally ſold to the ſtate which puts them to the 
beſt uſe, and can beſt ſecure them. Their common 
employment is knitting woollen ſtockings and caps. 
The lenity and indulgence of Chriſtians to Mahome- 
tans, is here. very diſcernible ; I with their prophet 
taught them to exerciſe the rule of gratitude. in this 
reſpect; then their conduct towards Chriſtian cap- 


tives would be much more lenient than it is at 


preſent. . I | | 
The rowers on board the gallies generally conſiſt of 
three claſſes ;_ the firſt ctats.is of indigent people, who 
ſell themſelves for a certain term of years; the ſecond 
claſs are criminals, who have been ſentenced to tug at 
the oar for a limited time, or during life; the third fort 
is Turkiſh or Barbary priſoners, who, though they 
ſhould, become converts to Chriſtianity, do not recover 
their freedom; but it is not uncommon for them, by 
means of their godfathers, to be put into a better way 
of living, and, upon their good behaviour, to obtain 
their liberty. „ 5 
The light-houſe is aſcended by a hundred and fixty 
ſteps, and ſtands on the weſt- ſide of the harbour; it 
is fituated on a high rock, which is. fortified. .. Every 
night, except about the ſummer ſolſtice, a lanthorn 
with thirty-ſix lamps is hung out at the top l of it to- 
wards the ſea; and when a number of ſhips is known 
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themſelves much upon having theſe attendants. 


walks aſſigned for the old and new claſſes 


* 
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oy, be in thoſe ſeas; an addition is made to the number 
of lamps. At coming into the harbour oriatea; when 
a merchant- man ſalutes a ſhip of war, the return is 
two guns leſs; and by the report, it may be known 
whether the ſhips are Engliſh or Freneh; the former 
firing much flower than the latter. FUSSY e 

The commerce of Genoa falls very ſhort of that 


| 3 and importance to Which it might be 


rough, and this is owing to the incommodious har- 
bour, and the high price of all ſorts of commodities. 


The chief manufactures here are velvets and /damaſks, 


beſides the leſſer articles of ſilk, ſtuffs, brocades; lace; 
gloves, ſweetmeats, fruits, oil, parmeſan cheeſe, an- 
chovies, and drugs from the Levant. V 
The Engliſh have a conſul at Genoa, but no En- 
gliſh merchants are ſettled here. Many French pro- 
teſtants have choſen Genoa for their retreat; and 
notwithſtanding the difference in their religion, theyß 
are well received. The number of the Roman catho- 
lic inhabitants is computed at a hundred and fifty 
thouſand. Some of the antients give the Siguerians 
or Genoeſe but a very indifferent character for fidelity 
and honeſty. ig 3604.75 1 #1 
The police is on a much better footing than many 
cities in Italy; and the ſtreets are ſo ſafe at night, that 
there are ſcarce any inſtances of violence being com- 
mitted. The love of gain ſeems to be the predominant 


paſſion of the Genoeſe; all ranks and degrees of men 


here ate engaged in trade. The laws have provided 
againſt exceſſive ſplendor or luxury. Foreigners, and 
the eight counſellors of ſtate excepted, no perſon is to 
be attended by above one footman. eee 

It does not ſeem to agree with the modeſty of the 
ſex, that moſt of the married ladies of diſtinction are 
every where attended by a gentleman, who, in the 
ſtreets, walks before theit chair, and, at coming into 


the church, holds the holy water to them, and per- 


forms all the other little acts of complaiſance, in a 
particularly attentive manner. Some ladies ate not ſa- 
tisfied with one ſuch obſequious dangler, but admit 
ſeveral for diſtinct offices; one attends his lady when 
ſhe goes abroad, another provides for the table; an- 
other has the management of parties of pleafure and 
diverſions; a fourth regulates the gaming table; a fifth 
is conſulted about receipts and diſburſements 'of mo-' 
ney ; and both the beauty and wit of the lady are com- 
monly rated according to the number of theſe votaries. 
They all paſs under the denomination of Platonic 
lovers, and one would almoſt imagine that the huſ- 
bands had nothing to fear from all theſe familiarities; 
for the Genoeſe being true Italians in point of jealouſy, 
cannot be ignorant how far theſe familiarities may 
carried, as they themſelves are, intheir turn, ciziſbei (for 
ſo their attendants are called) to other married ladies. 
This piece of gallantry is not confined to the young 
women only, but ladies advanced in years Haus 
OW - 


ever, this cuſtom is merely arbitrary, there being no 


indiſpenſable obligation at all to obſerve it, and it now © 
ſeems in ſome meaſure to be upon the decline. 


Very few beauties are ſeen at Genoa, their bloom- 
ing years being moſtly ſpent in the recluſeneſs of a 
nunnery. The dreſs of married ladies is generally 
black falk or velvet, the liberty of chuſing what co- 


lour they pleaſe expiring with the firſt year of their 


marriage. One would imagine that this cuſtom did 
not very well compact with the general vanity of the 
ſex, which, to the coſt of many. huſbands, does not 
terminate with the firſt year of their marriage; but 
cuſtom has eſtabliſhed this law in Genoa, it is the 
faſhion, and muſt be complied with. 5 (3 
Ihe nobility are divided into old and new; with 
regard to public employments, no manner of differ- 
ence is made between the two claſſes; but in other 


reſpects, the old nobility value themſelves infinitely 


above the new. The ſtate of Genoa is very poor, 
though many individuals are immenſely rich. Moſt 
of the nobility are merchants, and there are particular 
mercan= 
tile nobleſſe on the public exchange. 1. 85 
| The 
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bridge is forty-five feet, and its length about a hun- 


Fr 
Matthew, are many elegant marble pillars and ſtatues, 
which it would-be endleſs to eee 
Ee 


In the church of St. Philippo Neri, belonging to 
the fathers of the oratory, are ſome fine paintings in 


| freſco, beſides ſome admirable: marble ſculptures. 


Every Sunday evening during the winter an oratorio 
or religious opera is performed in this church, which 


by a ſermon of near an hour and a half long; then 


— 


image of the 


the ſervice concludes with a piece of church muſic. 
As the deſign of this is to keep people from ill com- 
pany, and at the ſame time to incite them, by the moſt 
animated exhortations, to ſanctity of life, no great 
objection, I think, can lie againſt it; but the diver- 
ſions in ſummer, though inſtituted with the like view, 
cannot be looked upon in ſo favourable a manner. 
Near prince Doria's palace, without St. Thomas's 
Gate, theſe fathers have a garden, with a beautiful 
edifice in it, where, every Sunday in the afternoon, 
they permit ſeveral kind of games, ſuch as draughts, 


- chefs, and billiards ; dice and cards indeed are excepied. 
It is true, they do not play here for money, but for 


ave-mary's,. pater-noſters, and other ne and at 
the breaking up of a party that loſes, kneel before an 
| irgin Mary, and there, according to 

their loſings, diſcharge them to her as to God, by 
ter-noſters, &c. In the evening they leave off play- ! 
ing, and an oratorio is performed; next comes a ſpi- 
ritual exhortation, and, at length, this medley of le- 
vity and religion cloſes with a ſolemn piece of muſic. 
'The intent indeed is far from culpable, being to di- 
vert the commonalty from riotous meetings ; and an 


exceſſive fondneſs for gaming is gratified without pre- 


judice to their ſubſtance. or families; but how this 
abuſe of God's name in theſe laſt prayers can be juſti- 
fied, or ſuch babbling can be deemed lawful or edify- 
ing, is a myſtery to me. I aſked our guide what courſe 
was taken when they. played ſo deep, or the loſs was 
ſo great that the conquered party could not go through 
the multitude of prayers he had loſt:? He anſwered, 
that this de be pe Many the fathers not. allowing 
of any great ventures ; fo that moſt of them play only 
for tritles, ſuch as repeating a few roſaries, pray- 
. | 6 8 0 1 
The chief hoſpital for the poor of the city of Ge- 
noa ſtands upon an eminence, and is an excellent in- 


ſſtitution. Each patient has a bed to himſelf, and on 
this foundation are ſeveral poor boys brought up to 


bandicraft trades. 


At the funeral of ſingle perſons, a ſort of garland, 


decked with all kinds of white artificial flowers, is 
placed upon the coffin. When perſons of diſtinction 
are buried, the religious fraternities walk in the pro- 
ceſhon, with their white hoods drawn over their faces, 
carrying a wax flambeaux in their hands. 


I muſt not omit to obſerve, that the inns at Genoa | 
afford but indifferent entertainment, though they are | 


rather better than at Turin, but care mult be taken 
always to make an agreement for every thing before- 


band. The inns are all furniſhed with wine from the 


vaults of the republic, and in ſealed bottles; yet that 
does not much mend the matter, the wine being none 
of the beſt, though it is not adulterated by the land- 
lords. His whole profit ariſes from the empty bot- 
tles, but he takes care to make it up in other articles. 
Beſides this monopoly of wine, which all who have 


none of their own growth muſt buy from the repub- 


lie; it is the ſtate only which deals in corn, none be- 
ing fold in any market, but all bakers muſt apply for 
it at the publie granariess. 1 
Mr. Key er ſays, The journey from Genoa to 
ucca is very troubleſome and dangerous, the roads 
being bad, and are often infeſted with robbers; the 


inns afford but few. conveniences; ſo that for thoſe | 


who have already ſeen Milan, it is moſt adviſeable to 
take a felucca for Leghorn, eſpecially in autumn or 
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is founded on lome ſcripture hiſtory, and is ſucceeded || 
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| © pear ninety feet. The breadth of this e>tcaordinary | 


winter. During theſe months, che corſaits keep at 
ſome diſtance from the coaſt of Italy, and the wind 


being generally in the northern quarter, the paſſage is 


eaſily performed in two days. A paſs from the con 


of Barbary, may indeed prove of ſervice in this voy- 
age; but a certificate of health is abſolutely neceſſary. 
The diſtance between Genoa and Leghorn is com- 
uted at about a hundred and twenty Italian miles. 
he coaſt is very pleaſant, with ſeveral villages and 
fingle houſes, ſituated by the ſea · ſide. 5 6405 
horn, anciently called Liburnus Portus, was 
formerly a mean, unhealthy place, belonging to the 


Tuſcany, in exchange-for Sarzana, an epiſcopal city 
near Lorici, on the Genoeſe frontiers. Phe advan- 
tage of this exchange ſeemed to be wholly on the Ge- 
noeſe ſide; but the great duke had already conceived 
his plan of making Leghorn turn to a much better 
account than it had hitherto done. The many ditch 4. 
and canals, with proper cultivation, have amended 


to the noxious exhalations, fo that the air is become 


great want of good water, which the inhabitants ae 
obliged to fetch from Piſa. Fo | 
The port is free for commerce to all nations, ar d 
all religious ſects are here tolerated : though the public 
exerciſe. of religion is only allowed to the Roman ca- 


tholics, yet in ſome meaſure it is to the Greeks, M. 


out Engliſh, Dutch, or Daniſh veſſels, the Protei- 
tants have, at all times, an opportunity of baptizing 
their children, receiving the ſacrament, and perform- 
ing other parts of their worſhip; for the Engliſh fac- 
| tors conſtantly. maintain a chaplain at Leghorn. 


cauſe. the leaſt obſtruction to commerce: every bale 
pays about nine ſhillings ſterling, let the fize be what 
it will, and the contents are never examined. Ile 
| baggage of travel ers is never ſearched, and they ae 
put to no inconvenience. Of all foreigners, the Eng- 
liſh are the greateſt traders here. : 1 

The number of Jews at Leghorn is ſaid to amount 
to eighteen thouſand, and this city is called their pa- 
radiſe; for, except living by themſelves in a partier - 
lar part of the city is reckoned a hardſhip, they enj (y 


all manner of freedom without one ignominious mac 
of diſtinction: their trade is upon the increaſe, which 


very conſiderably affe&s the Chriſtian merchants. 
Here is an inquiſition, but it does not exerciſe any 
power over the Jews, and is limited to the ſpiritual 
concerns of thoſe of the Romiſh commu nion. 

| Leghorn is ſaid to contain forty thouſand inhabi- 
tants, including the Jews; but this calculation ſeems 
much exaggerated for ſo ſmall a city. Moſt of the 
ſtreets are broad, and regularly built. One quarter 
of the city is called New Venice, on account of the 


for trade. FTC 
From the ramparts is an agreeable ſea proſpect; the 
city is well fortified, having two forts towards the 
ſea, beſides the citadel; there are about three hundred 
braſs guns mounted on different parts of the fortifica- 
tions, and the garriſon conſiſts of about ſix hundred 
men 55 W 
At the entrance of the harbour, on the left hand, 
are two towers, which ace ſaid to be the remains of 
an harbour belonging to the Piſans. The harbour of 
Leghorn is divided into the outward and inward ; the 
inward is called the Darſena, and is appropriated only. 


ſometimes ſent on a cruize againſt che corſairs. The 


middle of it, where, on one ſide or the other, a per- 
ſon may always be ſheltered from the wind. The 
length of the mole is fx hundred common paces, but 


120 


ſul of any nation that is at: peace with the regencies 


Genoeſe; but was ceded to Camo, the firſt duke of 


the ſoil extremely, and, in ſome meaſure, put an end 


much healthier. However, the city labours under a 


hometans, and Jews. As the harbour is never wi:\- _ 


The duties on imported goods are fo eaſy as not to 


many canals which keep it elean, and its convenience 


to the duke's gallies; they are ſix in number, and are 
outward mole has a ſtrong barrier of ſtones of a great 


ſize, to Which more are continually added; it has a 
ſtrong payement, with a parapet running along the 


the breadth of che harbour is ſaid to be. fifteen 8. | 


| 
: 
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air in their coaches. gere 
is its ſhallowneſs in the middle, fo that ſhips of bur- 


dien are ſafer when faſtened to the fide of the mole, 


than in the harbour itſelf. h 


the great duke formerly refided, is this inſcription : 


The road for a mile or two 
the weather. On a building near the harbour, where 


Fly hither, ye merchants, with alacrity ; this 


ſacred place, by its beauty, commodiouſneſs, free- 
dom, and plenty of all the neceffaries of life, allures 
you; Coſmo III. being the fixth great duke of Tuſ- 


cany, who refides in this houſe, courteouſly invites 
you ; having enlarged and fortified the city, he re- 
built this edifice, firſt raiſed by his great grandfather, 
Frederic I. and made it more ſuperb and magnificent, 
in the year 1695. ; e | 
The light-houſe ſtands in the open ſea, upon a 
detached rock, from whence, in clear weather, is a 


good view not only of Corſica, but even of Sardinia; 


the former may be diſcerned from the mole. 


Not 
far from the light-houſe, but upon the main land, 
is the lazaretto, where perſons and goods coming 


from places ſuſpeRed of infection perform quarantine. 


The Turkiſh ſlaves, and other galley rowers, are 
every night ſecured in a large place, ſurrounded with 
a high wall. In the day time they are ſet at liberty, 
and may exerciſe their induſtry, either in labour or 
traffie; but muf: be caref il to return at night to their 


place of confinement. | They lay fingly in long bar- 
; Tacks ; the beds are in five or fix rows, over one 


another, with rope ladders to aſcend to them; and 
nothing is puniſhed with greater ſeverity than when 


two are found in one bed. 


In the ſquare before the dauena is a ſtatue of duke 


Ferdinand, with four Turkiſh ſlaves, in bronze, 
chained to his pedeſtal ; repreſenting a father with his 
three ſons, having got poſſeſſion of a galley, endea- 
voured to make their eſcape, but were overtaken. 
Beſides the raſhneſs of ſuch an attempt, by four per- 


-ſons only, it is a ſubject too mean for the triumph of 


ſo illuſtrious a prince; another account is much more 


- probable, which is, that theſe Turks were four deſ- 


-perate pirates, of à very uncommon ſtature, who, 


_ "after infinite damage done to the coaſt of Florence, 
were taken by the ſaid duke, and put to death. The 


want of an inſcription leaves the matter doubtful ; 


but we muſt determine on the moſt probable fide. 


* 
% 


* 


n 


. 


- offending the Turks. | ö | | 

The public proſtitutes have a particular part of 
the city of Leghorn affigned them, out of which | 
they are not permitted to paſs without leave, and pay- 


None of the churches in Leghorn contain any 


thing remarkably curious, The Greeks, who are 
here permitted the open exerciſe of their religion, are 


either Latin Greeks, or Eaſtern Greeks. The former- 
acknowledge the pope's ſupremacy, and, with very 
few exceptions, conform to the church of Rome; 


ſo that the Roman catholics make no ſcruple of going 
to their church, and joining in their worſhip : the 
chief difference between them conſiſts in kneeling, 
or genufluxion, which the Greeks do not obſerve. 


The Armenians have a church here, but their re- 
gion has ſuch an affinity to the Romiſh, that their 


prieſt could not ſo much as inform me of the differ- 


ence; except that the Armenians, in their own coun- 
in order to avoid 


try, have no images in their houſes, 


ing a few ſols. 


. 
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ſerves to himſelf the monopoly of ſeveral commodities, 
particularly brandy, tobacco, and ſalt. It ſeems rather 
ſtrange that high duties ſhould be impoſed on provi- 
ions, when ſuch trifling ones are exacted on every 
article of commerce; but it is unfortunately the caſe 
with Leghorn, as with many other places, that where 


Leghorn is far from being a cheap place to live at, 


ing ſubject to very high duties, and the duke re- 


there is one convenience, there is another inconveni- 


affords ſafe anchorage, 
but is expoſed to ſome danger from the corſairs and 


** 


f te and other neceflaries brought thither by land | 


* 


ared: on this mole the wealthy inhabitants take the | 
One great defe& of this harbour 


government, | or 
ot g 
The barks go daily from Leghorn to Piſa, b 


ya 
ſometimes frozen. The paſlage is trifling, but the 


ſage. The way by land is over a continued plain 
and you croſs ſeveral ſtone bridges over the canal. 
Leghorn is by no means to be ranked amongſt the 
moſt healthy cities. The country is, for the moſt 


forts, ſuch as oaks, elms, &c. and thickets of ya. 
rious trees, among which the black buffaloes both feed 
„ EET, 1 | | IST 
Piſa was formerly a celebrated republic, where for- 
midable fleets have often ſignalized themſelves on 
many occaſions ; but falling under the power of the 


Florentines, after the declenſion of their commerce, 


by opening the harbour of Leghorn in their neighbour- 
hood, ſcarce the ſhadow of ſuch grandeur is now 
remaining. The city is indeed ſpacious, the ſtreets 
broad and well paved; but ſuch are the bad effects of 
decayed commerce, that the inhabitants ſeem enervated, 
and the graſs grows in the ſtreets. 

is fertile around it; it is a convenient and delightful 
ſituation, being waſlied by the river Arno. The 
inhabitants are ſaid not to exceed ſeventeen ' thou- 
tand, whereas the fize, and other circumſtances of 
the place conſidered, it might very well contain eighty 
thouſand. er 1 | 


good colleges and endowments, and-alſo ſome able pro- 
feſſors, who are of the great duke's nomination. The 
exchange is a ſuperb edifice built in the year 1605, but 
is now almoſt deſolate, | | 

One advantage the artificers of this city partake of, 
is the building of the gallies, which the great duke 


the Arno for that purpoſe. This'city is likewiſe the 
chief ſeat of the order of St. Stephen. The knights 
of this order ſwear allegiance to the grand duke, and 
likewiſe to ſerve againſt the infidels. ö 
Not far from the college ſtands the ducal palace 
which has nothing either magnificent or ſuitable to 
that title about it. The market- town is very properly 
ornamented with a white marble ſtatue of the goddeſs 
of Plenty. It ſtands upon a pillar, which ſerves both 
for a whipping - poſt and a pillory. Fhe archbiſhop's 
palace is a mean old building, and has nothing re- 
markable but a white marble ſtatue of Moſes in a 
fountain in the inner court. 8 
In the cathedral towards the leaning tower, is a pair 
of large folding gates of braſs, on which is repreſented 
the life of Chriſt, but very badly executed, though 


they are ſaid to have been brought from Jeruſalem by 


the Piſans, in one of their cruſades, and, probably, 
in time, they may paſs for the gates of Solomon's 
temple. On the fide of the church are three entrances 
with braſs doors, on which are ſeveral hiſtorical pieces 


quite of another ſort of workmanſhip, and much ſu- 
perior to that mentioned above. Here are many fine 


ecuted in this cathedral. - In the baptiſtry is a remark- 
able echo and whiſpering gallery. Near the cathedral 
is a famous leaning tower, which ignorant perſons 
take for great {kill in the architects; but it leans 
from no other cauſe than the badneſs of its foun- 
% 0G, ry bets 5:1 
The Church della Spina is but a mean one, though 
it is ſaid to contain many valuable reliques. In the 
other churches are many excellent paintings. 

Here are no leſs than three bridges built acrofs the 
Arno; the middle one is entirely of marble. The 
phyſic-garden is fituated near St. Stephen's church, is 
very large, and well ſtocked with plants; 


_ 


4 


- 


part, ſandy; and is well planted with trees of different 


The univerſity was founded in 1339, has ſeveral 


of the Old and New Teſtament in bafſo-relievo; but 


pieces of painting, and many ſculptures very well ex- 


canal, which is fixteen miles in length. This canal. 
beſides the great convenience it is of to trade, forves 
as a drain to ſeveral moraſſes; in winter indeed it is 


. 


company in general is very diſagreeable. The veſſel 
Il is drawn by men, and takes up fix hours in the =, 


- Pifa enjoys a healthful air, good water; and the ſoil 


removed to Piſa, on account: of the conveniency of 
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The diſtance from Piſa to Succa, is twelve Italian 
miles, and tlie road is moſt delightful, eſpecially in dry 
weather. - The country is incloſed and well planted. 
In ſummer and autumn, nothing can exceed this tract 
of land; the mountain, which runs all the way on the 

right, being covered with olives and cypreſs trees of an 
extraordinary height. > g | 

The whole republic of Succa is not above thirty Ita- 
lian miles in circumference, but the fertility of the ſoil, 
and the mildneſs of its government, have been ſuch 


inducements for ſettling here, that the inhabitants of 


the city, and the great number of villages conti- 
guous to it, are computed at a hundred and twenty 
thouſand, thirty thouſand of whom are able " carry 


ms. | 8 

| 5 The council of ſtate is compoſed of a doge and nine 
ſenators, who are all members of the great council, 

and are changed every two months. Theſe counſel- 

tors, whilſt in office, live in the republic's palace, and 

their expences are defrayed by the public. A doge is 

not capable of being re · elected till the expiration of 
ſeven years. The great council above-mentioned 

conſiſts of a hundred and thirty of the nobility and a 

hundred and ten commoners, who are changed every 


vo years. The palace guard conſiſts of ſeventy | 


Switzers, and the reſt of the republic's forces are about 


five hundred men. Its ordinary revenue is about | 


eighty thouſand pounds ſterling. . yh 
Ihe city is fortified with eleven baſtions, and there 
ate about two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon 
mounted thereon. The ramparts are very pleaſant, 
and planted with trees. The country in which the 
city ſtands is a delightful plain, terminated on all ſides 
by a chain of mountains. The inhabitants have at- 
tained the name of Induſtrioſa, from their particular 
induſtry in their ſilk and other manufaQtures. A con- 
fiderable profit acerues to the republic of Sneca from 
the growth of their olives ; the oil which they produce 
being remarkably good. The city contains near forty 
thouſand inhabitants, whom I muſt commend for 
candour and politeneſs, as well as their eafy and decent 
behaviour. Here are ſeen more young women in the 
ſtreets, ſhops, churches, and ſchools, than in any other 
town in Italy, where they are in general ſhut up in 
nunneries. Their police is very commendable; and 
great care is taken to ſuppreſs luxury, ſuperfluous mag- 

nificence, and ſuch diffipations which often prove 
deſtructive. Wo apts Wert ents il 
Strangers never fail to be welcomed here with an 
evening ſerenade, which is accompanied with an 
humble intimation, that they would be pleaſed to 
make ſome return for ſuch an honour. The houſes 
here are in general well built, and the ſtreets well 
paved and broad, but moſt. of them are irregular. 
The palace is large and ſpacious, without any thing 
curious, unleſs it is the arſenal, which makes a part 
of it, and contains arms for twenty thouſand men. 
The cathedral is a ſpacious building of the Gothic 
kind ; the patron of it is St. Martin, and it contains 
many valuable curioſities. - In the centre-of ane of the 
ſquares or piazzas of this city, is a White . marble 
ſtarve of the Virgin Mary, upon a high pillar. 
The diſtance from Lucca to Piſtoria, is twenty Ita- 
lan miles. A finer ſcene cannot be imagined than 


the country hereabouts exhibits: even the Milaneſe 


muſt yield to it in a variety of pleaſing objects. 


Here all the ſcaſons laviſh all their pride; _ 
. ** Bloſſoms and flowers, and fruits, together riſe, 
And the whole year in gay confuſion lies.“ 


Piſtoria was antiently famous for the defeat of Cati- 
line; and, in latter days, for the tumults of the 
Gwelphs and Gibellines : but at preſent it is in ſuch a 
low condition, that though the town is large, it does 
not contain above two thouſand inhabitants, | 
The cathedral is a Gothic ſtructure, in which are 
| ſeveral good monuments of its biſhops. The churches 
of St. Franciſco de Sala, and St. Proſpero, are well 
worth ſeeing. The library, excluſive of the manu- 
&ripts, conſiſts of fourteen thouſand volumes, and is 


I 


open every day. This magnificent donation was made 
in the year 1726, by cardinal Fabroni; and, in the 
Pope's ratification of it, a permiſſion is granted to the 
fathers of having prohibited books of every kind in 
this library, provided they keep them carefully locked 
up, and allow only thoſe to look into them who can 
produce a licence for that purpoſe from the ſee of 
Rome. The epiſcopal palace, which joins ta the ca · 
thedral, is a mean building. | | 
From Piſtoria to Florence, is twenty Italian miles. 
Within ſeven miles of Florence, is-Poggo a Cajano, 
where Pope Leo X. of the houſe of Medicis, laid the 
foundation of a palace, on account of the pleaſant 
views of the neighbouring mountains; which was 
finiſhed by the great duke Francis. Its outward ap- 
pearance has neither ſplendor nor magnificence, but 


it contains a moſt valuable collection of paintings by 
the moſt celebrated maſters. | 


The country hereabouts produces a kind of large 
thick reeds. or canes, which are uſed in the vineyards 
inſtead of poles; and it is very remarkable, that the 
horned cattle here are univerſally white. . 

Rome only excepted, Florence contains more cur - 
oſities than any city in Italy; it was ſtiled by Octa- 
vius Ferrarienſis, the Italy of Italy itſelf.” 

The great dukes formerly reſided at Il Palazzo Vec- 
chio. The firſt object which ſtrikes the eye in the 
palace, is a tower projecting out of the building, which 
in one part is broader than the baſis, but ſoon returns 
to a proper ſymmetry. At the entrance of the palace 
is a marble ſtatue of Hercules killing Cauri, both 
bigger than the life. Oppoſite to this group, and not 
at all inferior-to it, by way of contraſt, is David tri- 
umphing over Goliah, by Michael Angelo, Here are 
alſo to be ſeen two of the antient Du Termini, In 
this palace are alſo ſeveral excellent paintings and 
marble-ſtatues. Here the duke's wardrobe is kept, in 
which are twelve large cloſets full of plate, a great part 


of which is finely- chaſed, and ſet with jewels, and 


among the reſt are four fide or bed-poſts which be- 
longed to the ſtate-bed of Coſmo III. The moſt va- 
luable thing in the wardrobe is the altar · cloth, covered 
with pearls, rubies, and other ſtones, among the reſt 
two gems, called Aqua Marina, in ſize equal to a 
large walnut, and are ſaid to be of an ineſtimable 
value. E FIRST | 

In a ſquare before the old palace, is a very grand 
fountain, | adorned with ſhells, cornucopia's, and four 
other ſea gods of braſs. In the centre is Neptune 
drawn in a large ſhell by four horſes, two of which 
are of braſs, and the other two of white marble, 
Near this fountain is a braſs equeſtrian ſtatue of Coſ- 
mo the Firſt. | 17 

On this ſquare is likewiſe the Fabrica degli Uffici, 
built by Coſmo the Firſt, on the ground-floor of which 
the principal "magiſtrates of the city live together for 
the maintenance of- the public tranquillity, and the 
more ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs. The other ſtory is 
filled with artiſans employed for the duke's wardrobe 
and gallery, and particularly in Florentine works, 
where nature and painting are ſurpriſingly imitated by 
proper arrangements of ſparks of gems, and bits of 
the fineſt marble inlaid. The uppermoſt is laid out in 
ſeveral apartments of curioſities, which would be too 
tedjous to enumerate. _ I 61 

On entering the Tribuna, the eye is immediately 
ſtruck with ſix marble ſtatues, ſtanding in the centre, 
among which is that famous one called the Venus de 
Medicis. This has hitherto, in the opinion of all 


to Florence, by order of duke Coſmo III. The miſ- 
management in the packing up and carriage was ſuch, 
that the hips, legs, and arms of the Venus were broken 
off by the way; however, they have been replaced 
and joined with ſo much art, that it muſt be a very 
nice eye that can diſcover the leaſt trace of that miſ+ 
fortune, The inſcription on the baſe ſhews it to bg 
the work of Cleomenes an Athenian, the ſon of Apol- 
132 5 ; lodorus, 


* _ . fidering the object is a ſoft, plump female; at 


1032 


lodorus ; yet among all the remains of antiquity, this 
is the only place where we meet with the name of this 
ſtal is modern, and between 


ö 


great be 
two and three fect high ; and as the ſtatue ſeems to 
lean a little forward, forme connoifleurs think it us 
originally defigned for an elevated fituation ; but This 
inference is of no great certainty. Poſſibly this atti- 
tude is owing to the modeſty with which Venus en- 
deavours to hide her.charms, and, as it were, withdraw 
| herſelf from the beholder's eye. The right knee ad- 
vances a little forward, the left hand is placed 2 little 
before the pudenda, and the right acroſs her breaſts ; 
yet without touching the body. This ſtatue ſeems 
rather Jeſs than the life, which is owing to its. being 
naked, and in company with others of a larger fize. 
The head inclines a little to the left ſhoulder ; the 
bloom of youth, the pleafing ſoftneſs of her look, and 
her beauty and modeſty, ſeem to rival each other in the 
charms of her countenance. Her perfon is rather 
plump: and the fleſh is ſo admirably executed, that 
one imagines it ſo ſoft that it muſt yield to the touch. 
Here indeed, the ſtatuary's {kill is not a little aſſiſted 
by the poliſh of the marble, which at firſt was of a 
pure white, but time has given it a yellowneſs; how- 
ever, it does not yet look amiſs, and in the ſun - ſhine 
is almoſt tranſparent. Her hair at preſent is brown, 
and this poſſibly may be no more than the faded gild- 
ing, which was not unuſual among the antients. 
Amidſt the admiration of all ages, and the reſort of 
curious perfons to ſee it, the Venus of Medicis has not 
e cenſure. Moſt connoiſſeurs agree that the 
is rather too ſmall in proportion to the parts of 
the body, and particularly the hips; ſome find fault 
with the largeneſs of the noſe ; poſſibly the partition 
along the vertebra of the back is a little too deep, con- 


bend of the arms, and the inclination of tut upper 


part of the body ſeem to leſſen, if not totally to pre- 


vent ſo deep a poſition. The fingers are of an ex- 
traordinary length, and all excepting the little finger on 
the right hand, without joints; but it is manifeſt 
that the hands have not undergone the artiſt's laſt 
touches, and conſequently this ſhould not affect his 

ore 4. ++ 55,48 
In the Tribuna are ſuch a redundance of curioſities, 
that it would be endleſs to deſcribe them. The private 
. armoury will afford a perſon of a martial diſpoſition a 
great deal of pleaſure. The expence of ſeeing the 
gallery, and the ſeveral cabinets of curioſities, is about 
a guinea. ry 4%, 7 

Near this building is the Fonderia, or the duke's 

laboratory for chymical -preparations, in which are 
made thoſe balſams and eſſences 
to foreign princes. 
Ihe great duke's u 
Palazzo de Pitti, ſo called from the family to which it 
firſt belonged ; the front is of ruſtic work and un- 
hewn ſtones, and makes no very beautiful appearance ; 
but towards the garden, the architecture is tolerably 
elegant. On the right hand of the entrance of this 
PREG 2 large magnet, which is ſaid formerly to 

ave weighed: five thouſand pounds, but it has ſince 
been damaged by fire. The Swiſs guards here, upon 
ſeeing any ' foreigners approach, immediately run to 
rub their halberts on this load-ſtone; and afterwards 
Hold them up with a range of keys hanging to them 
by magnetiſm. This artifice is very mean; but that 
the guards ſhould, in plain terms, 7 


very little to comport with the dignity and magni- 
re F he | 1275 1 
The duke's library is in bad condition; the late 
keeper of it, Magliabuchi, was well known in the re- 
public of letters: he died on the 4th of July, 1714, to 
whom only by ſubſtituting the word memory” inſtead 
of genius,“ Owen's epigram on the Univerſity of 
Oxford is very applicable: 74 55 
No other library can equal thine, LESLIE 
Nor this thy boundleſs genius can confine, 


the 


| which the duke ſends 
ſual place of refidence is the 


ilk thoſe, and at 
the old palace teaſe ſtrangers for a few pence, ſeems 
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| meaſure out a 


clear, which ſome naturaliſts impute to the 


— 


And far ſurpaſſes all that books e 3 . 


The jeſuits and he equally hated each other; and he 
was particularly nettled at this character which they 
EFF 8 ey 

He appears learned among librarians 
brary keeper among the learned.” — 

is own library made a very indifferent appearance, 
the books lying on the ground in heaps; but by the 
aſſiſtance of his great memory, Magliabuchi could im- 
mediately find the books on any given ſubject. The 
books which he frequently conſulted bore the marks of 
ſnuff, which he took to exceſs ; and others which 
had ſerved him for plates were-daubed with yolks of 
eggs, which were his principal food. By the length of 
nails he reſembled a harpy. He very ſeldom changed 
his linen; ſo that when a ſhirt was once put on, there 


} 


, but a li- 


lit remained as long as it would hang on his back. 


As he lived in this ſordid manner, and hardly ever 


effluvia he emitted could ſcarcely be borne with, but for 
the pleafure of his converſation. If a liſt was ever to 
be publiſhed of learned and ingenious ſlovens, . 
liabuchi would undoubtedly be entitled to the firſt 
place amongſt them; but with many illuſtrious names 
in his retinue. The nymphs of Parnaſſus cannot 
have been very delicate to aſſociate with ſuch diſguſtful 
mortals. | 
The palace gardens are very large, and the parapet 
is very extenſive ;- they are ornamented with fountains 
and ſtatues. | On one fide of the garden is the ducal 
menagerie, where are kept almoſt every kind of wild 
beaſts and birds. 
Contiguous: to the phyſic garden, which is well 
err is the riding-ſchool, for the duke's family. 
ding with the lance is practiſed here againſt a move- 
able wooden image, which ſtands ſtill, if the lance hits 
the ſhield in the centre; but if che puſh is wrong; the 
machine whirls about, and puniſhes the rider with a 
ſevere blow. + + nne 3 09 Y $15, 3 343i 5:74 {x54 
- Without the city are two very fine palaces, called 
Poggio, or Villa Imperiale, and Pratolino ; the former 
is but an Italian mile from the city. They are both 
remarkable for fine ſtatues, fountains, gardens, and 


r n OFF! I „„ nn 
Mr. Keyſler then proceeds to give a long account 
of the churches, and other religious buildings, at 
Florence; but we fear we ſhall tire our readers with 
ſuch deſcriptions, and ſhall therefore paſs them over, 
and give ſome additional account of the other parts of 


the city. e oe b 
of the city of Florence ſuffers con- 


The a 


ppearance 
ſiderably from the great number of paper windows 


to be ſeen here. The Mercato Nuovo is properly tlie 
exchange of Florence, where, about noon, the prin- 
cipal merchants meet to do buſineſs, many of whom 


are of great families; for here, as in Genoa, com- 
merce is not held to be in the leaſt derogating to 


nobility :- they deal in the retale as well as in the 
wholeſale way, and a nobleman often. condefcends to 
| yard, or half a yard of filk, without 
any regret. It is by commerce that even the ducal 


family has riſen to that greatneſs in which they have 
| maintained themſelves for near two hundred years. 


The city of Florence contains ſeventeen ſquares, 
or markets, and is adorned with . ſeven fountains, 
ſix columns, two pyramids, and à hundred and fixty 
public ſtatues. A particular part of the city is aſſigned 


to the Jews, and they are treated with great lenity. = 
The river Arno. divides the city of Florence into 


two. unequal parts, between which there is a com- 
munication by four ſtone bridges. Ihe citadel, which 


conſiſts of five baſtions, was built on an eminence, * 


by Alexander, the firſt duke, for the better keeping 
the city in-awe. In Florence are about nine thouſand 
houſes, and ſeventy thouſand inhabitants; its chief 
trade confifts of woollen and filk manufactures. It 
is ſaid that few perſons in this city can ſee perfectly 


\ 


| 


moiſt 


2 


waſhed himſelf, it is no wonder that the  offenſuns 


an / 


moiſt air; but at this rate moſt of the inhabitants 

ol Mantua, Venice, Leyden, Amſterdam, &c, would 
have but little uſe of their eyes. The Florentines are 
allowed to be inimitable in making repartees, and 
telling ſtories with a good grace: they are very vain 
of theſe frivolous endowments, and the government 
of the tongue is little known among them. It were 
well if this vanity was all that could be laid to their 
charge; but they are, to a proverb, addicted to the 
unnatural vice. Thus it is not ſtrange, that with 
ſuch laſcivious inclinations, the Florentines ſhould 
not have the beſt eyes; immodeſt and frequent a&ts 
of venery being very prejudieial to the ſight. 
In the time of the ancient Romans, there from 
Florence to Sienna, and from thence to Rome, 4 
paved road, called Via Capia, of which there are ſtill 
many remains; though it is not kept in ſuch good 
repair as the road which reached from Roine to Naples, 
And wWas, called Via Apps. 
Sienna is thirty-two Italian miles from Florence: 
The road is everywhere paved, and runs along 4 
great chain of hills: the country yields ſome pleaſant 
ſpects of vineyards and olive plantations. 
Sienna lies upon three hills, which render the 
ſtreets yery une ven; but this is compenſated by the 
agreeableneſs of the proſpect, and the exceeding health- 
fulneſs of the air. The inhabitants are very civil, 
and of a chearful diſpoſition; the women have their 
| ſhare of beauty, and have more freedom then in other 
parts of Italy. It is thought, that at Sienna the 
rpm language is ſpoken with more propriety than 
any where elſe. Charles V. inſtituted an academy 
here, and granted ſeveral privileges to the German 
ſtudents. The univerſity is now very much on the 
decline 3 5 5 M314? ; 
Sienna is but thinly inhabited, and contains ſcarcely | 

| ſeventeen thouſand people. Though the many towers 
built on private houſes give the town a grand appear- 
ance at a diſtance, the buildings, in general, are very 


The ſenate confiſts of nine perſons, but they are 
under the direction of the great duke of Florence; 
no meaſure of any conſequence can be taken with- 
out his conſent. The ſenate houſe is but a mean 
building. en Foxes Feria batt 555 | 
The 1 is the principal building . 
to religious uſes, and is both within and without 
incruſted with black and white marble, alternately 
diſpoſed in rows. ich FD pe» e Lact Va 
_ Oppoſite. to the cathedral. is a ſpacious hoſpital, 
founded by. a ſhoemaker, who has a ſtatue erected to 
his memory, with this appoſite inſcription, A cobbler 
may go beyond his laſt. He lies buried in the church 
belonging to the hoſpitall. 2 8 


r 


* 
* 


Mr. Keyſler then travelled to Rome, Naples, and 
Loretto; but as thoſe places have been amply de- 
ſcribed; by the writers whoſe works we have given the 
public, we ſhall proceed to Mr. Keyſler's deſcription 
of Ancona, &c. omitting thoſe places where other 


travellers have been en 4H 
Ancona is built on an uneven ſituation. * Over one 
of the gates is this inſcription, Fair Probity, Which 
built this city, delights to aſſociate with Peace on this 
ee 2 be all es i n0 on nod wot | 
ie cathedral ſtands on an eminence, and affords 
- a delightful, proſpect of the town, and along the ſea 
coaſt. The city, beſides its outworks, is alſo forti- 
tied with a citadel; but neither of them is ſufficient 
to hold out againſt an enemy. The harbour is very 
commodious, but the trade is inconſiderable, which 
is generally the caſe in every part of the papal do- 
minions. The Jews are very numerous in Ancona; 
they live in a particular quarter, and are obliged, by 
way of diſtinction, to wear a bit of red cloth in their 
hats: when their remarkable viſage is conſidered, and 
that it is very different from that of all other nations 
under heaven, this cuſtom appears to be unneceſlary. 


The harbour is ſecured by a ſtrong mole, and near | 
It is erected a triumphal arch, to the emperor. Trajan, 


mis conſort, and his fiſter, in gratitude for the great| 
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ſaſſured, that of the twenty · eight thoui 
of the territories of Placentia, two thouſand are eccle- 


4 


4maproyement--made in this harbour by that emperor, 

at his on expence. The exchange is a, regular 
building, and has a beautiful front. The head of 
the mole is fortified, and eight or ten guns are gene- 


rally mounted on it. N | cn main i DO 

The inbabitants;of Ancona, eſpecially the female 
ſex, ſo far excel thoſe of the other parts of Italy in 
ſhape. and complexion, that they ſeem to be quite a 
2 — race ot 8 


N creatures. . MT POET Ee 30-7 1 Þ ht 7 7 SDS 
The ſea near Ancona js obſerved to ebb and flow 
about a foot, or à foot and a half; which phæno- 
menon gradually abates, as the Adriatie approaches to 
its junction with the Mediterranean, and increaſes. in 
its northern, part towards the city of Venice. 
The town of Senegaglia lies on the ſea coaſt; about 
fixteen miles from Ancona, but has nothing worth 
the deſcription of a traveller of taſteeee. 
Ihe diſtance from Senegaglia to Fano is two poſts, 
or ſixteen Italian miles. They who would perſuade 
the world, that the country about Fand is the ſineſt 
{pot in Italy, certainly do a- great injury to many 
other parts of it. The greateſt curioſity here is a 
triumphal arch, built of mahle, which, after having 
withſtood the injuries of time, &c. till the year 1458, 
was then very muclf damaged by the cannon, during 
00 ̃ d OR ET 
In the cathedral and other churches, are to be ſeen 
fome admirable paintings, &c. Here is *n elegant 
theatre for comedies and operas, which is made uſe of 
in carnival time. : 3 18 5 N — 2 1 þ t 8 8 
Peſaro lies about eight Italian miles from Fano. . - 
Here is a fountain of mineral waters, which is very 
convenient for the inhabitants, and is ornamented in 
a good taſte. On the great market place is a ſtatue of 
pope Urban VIII. in a fitting poſtu re.. 
Feſaro is a large well built city, though its fortifica- 
tions are but inconſiderable. The figs hete are the beſt 
that Italy produces, and are even preferable to thoſe 
JJ ⁵ Pf 
The country about Placentia is delightfully plea- 
ſant and fruitful; and ſo well cultivated, that it has 


a charming fertile country it may be ſuppoſed that the 


clergy have not neglected to procure fat benefices, 


and large endowments. 2 I have been 

and inhabitants 
fiaſtics of the different orders. 
On the fifth of April 


| the yearly. fair commences, 
and laſts a fortnight. The fair of Placentia is eſteemed 
the largeſt in Italy, but it is not to be compared with 
the fair held in Germany 1 1 . 
From Placentia to Cremona is eighteen Italian miles, 
along a fruitful well cultivated country. In the way 
to Cremona, the Po is ferried over; there being no 
bridge on this river below Turin. 
Cremona is an univerſity, which was founded by 
the emperor Sigiſmund, but is now in a very de- 
clining condition. The fortifications of this city are 


of no importance; and it owes. a great part of its 


reputation to the attempt made on this place by prince 
Eugene, in the year 1702. By means of à corre- 
f ondence carried on between the Imperialiſts and 
Ne of the townſmen, he got poſſeſſion 6f the Porta 
Santa, and the town-houſe; where marſhal Villeroy 
reſided; and on the firſt of February entered the city 
by a canal, or aquaduct, through which formerly the 
French alſo. ſurpriſed this place. But unfortunately, 
the troops, which were to — this bold — 
loſt their way by the darkneſs and fog of the night, 
came up too late, and gave the French time to recover 


their panic, and put themſelves in a poſture of de- 


fence, ſo that the Imperialiſts were forced to retreat, 
contenting themſelves with the honour of carrying 
off Villeroy priſoner from, a garriſon. of fix thouſand 


Me. 4 15 035491 TS 45 

In the cathedral and other churches of Cremona, 
ate handſome monuments, and marble ſculptures, as 
well as ſome good paintings. „„ 
The diſtance from Cremona to Mantua is forty 


Italian 


| 03 * 


the appearance of a large garden. or orchard. In fuch - : 


| : Leis I - „ 3 
de ae wing f 
N antva, 


1 16 eee gs ede, ee 
more indebted to nature than art for its 
The vapoyrs which ariſe in the ſummer 


he air ag -unhealthful, that nobody would ſtay here 

. during that Felony, of who could go any where elſe. 
| | city coritains eigtiteen pariſh churches, and 
h Fourtgen.ceonvents, which are, undoubtedly, OY 

or u place that, excluſive of the Imperial NN Me Jo 
has not above ten theuſand inhabitants. Jews 
2 * are ſuppoſed to be four thouſand in num- 
a particular quarter of the city is aſligned them, 
F are mut up very vrening. TROY: have 

| [ul five ſynagogues here. „ 

Sitter the laſt War, Mauxua has very woch Allen 


3 x conſiderable trade was formerly carried 
; andthe ſil manufacture particular 
lar RG 'into._the'eountry: Of its ' flouriſhing con- 
8 i on, and the origin of Mantua, in ancient titties, 
Viren ſpeaks dus in his *enth Enid: = 
381 420285 was next, -who. his. tre rain 
791 "a" h 4 by has 


N 2 4 
1 


—4 
2 


ara 


ic lake, bis, 
Pale Forteſſa towards the be II. 9 di S. 
| Giorgio towards the "eaſt, and U "The towatds' thy 


'Gouth. * 
Ann 1s eben Seng 6h A hit; ae Wien a 
ſemieitele, whith is crevmpalled With vincytrds: The 
town is but firiell; the' caſtſe which ſtands on an 
emihence is furrounded with ditches; or mots, but 3s 
Stherwile'in a poor condition; the garriſon Conte 
only of forty-five mei. The Amate erf Trielle 
affirm, tliat their harbour is much ſafer Man that of 
Fiume, as the latter id fürreunded with High hills, 
which makes the Wind fetefl back towards the har- 
bout T'rieſte is conveniently Htuated for \carfyitig on 
2 trade between Germany and Italy: | 
The natives of Tele are accuſed ef taux hay 
and proud, of never applying chemſelves to any uſeful 
employmeng, and of being of ſuch a tilalicious te! 
th they moleſt and irftre Rrangers to the 
es 8 about Tries od Fiume affords encellent 
fiſh; but the fiſhermen are ſo lazy and indolent, that 


| they never go out to fiſi till want compels thetn;;''and 
even then they reſerve the belt fiſh r thenfehſes to 
fred upon. 


Bellas the appel Bir Mee Ay the faple 
commodities of Trieſte are ſalt, oil, almonds, iron 


d minerals, which are brought thither by the way of 


Auabach. Some ſalt works arc eſtabliſned here. 
nt thefe advantages are attchded with ſevcral ineo 
venienees, for the ſtagnated and putrid ' water; by its 
exbalations, eommunicates an unhealthy quality to the 
dir, which is very ſenſibly felt at Trieſte,” where the 

ſoil is marſhy, and, aftet the tide is out, emits 4 very 
nauſeous ſmell. 

Tue Jeſuits church is + Mundo bullding; but 
contains” nothing worthy obſervatien. About tw6 or 
three Italian miſes em I'rieſte, lies à fine tract of 
land, famous for producing two ſorts of wine; one 
of which is called Vino de Re, the other Vino di 
Santi Martirt, but the latter grows four in i montlis, 
whereas the former will keep five © | 


r fix years. 
Fiume 1 the ſea fide, on fall plata in in the, | 


5 


nt putrid water about this city, render || 


brought [ppleat 
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rums ether fruit. The fruit here is excellent, 


: 


| 


The flone ſaid to be itike weh 
| [{the crucifix, and ſome drops of the blood chat iſſued 
wy fromiit, are kept in a 


4 4K. 
1 
Bo 


: Th; the ſouth eaſt wind, 
1 | 


* 
„ . 


former contains Zemplin, on the Betrogh, 


middle of a walley, that produces/g0od'wine, 6 und 


nof 


[}the/frequent vieiffituder-of raf and ning; in his 


climate. The city 
than 15 
— thoſe of 


The cattudralis work ſeeing, hei adore; 5 
ſeveral beautiful marble . and ing ado wit 
church belong ſeven'eanons,/ who have the EXtravr- 
dinary privilege of filling up the vacancy when any of 
the number dies. Fiume is ſubject to the Venetian 
biſhop- of Pola in matters of religion; who is not, 
however, inbeſted with the power of immediate vi. 
ſitation, but performs it by the Archi- preſbyter of 
Fiume, and even ſor this x es . 7 5 
muſt be privately obtained. 

I Tue eſuits crureh is net yerfiniſhed, and: 

never will, us the college enjoys lat enden ment, 

and has conſiderable legacies leſt it, in order to com- 
pleat the 2 Behind a moveable picture, Ver 

the high altar, is kept à pretended” miraculous cru- 

CINE which eh orice firuck' by a profane wretch - 

with a ſtone, as the ſtory goes, bled moſt profu 


was thrown /apainſt 


glaſs and ſhewed to ſtrangers. 
Tbe town of Buceari ſtands on a rocky hill, and js 
Place of very conſiderable trade; the harbour i is 
. e and ſaſe, but id a little expoſed to 

, inch fomtetimes e Les at fone | 
aa v9 


-compleatly gene 'throngh all the places 

2 — —— Italy, c. we ſhall give the reader a 
ical account of Hungary and its 
ahemia, compiled from the. beſt tra- 


13 and 


vellers and hiſtorians. I 


2a » 


ded into Upper and Lower, The 
which 
2 name do vate That contains $veral incon- 
iderahle ie, d many vineyards that yield excel- 


Hungary is 


* — 


lent wins, mat Which takes its name from 
Telay; u b wwe þ afar firunted near 
the conflux of the e 0 . Though the 
wits properly — Tekay ee onl on one moun- 
tain, t that of- the . is but little i 
The cafe of s ounty. of 


great extent, abounding' by Rn with fruitful 
corn-hields, rich ures, pulſe, and flax, and in 
others with woods and mountains, ſome of which are 
among the joſtieſt of the Carpathian chain. No wine 
is made 5 rt of e it has ſome iron and 
copper mines. ear the eaſtle of Skepus is à cavern, 
in which all the winter the water; is land, but in ſum- 
mer large quantities of ice is brought from i it for cool 
ing their liquors. The principal towns in the count 
beſides the mine-towns, are Leutſchau, Kaſmark, and 
Lublys. - The two firſt are walled; Vitriol, or cop- 
peras, not only guſhes out from the mines of this 
county, but breaks forth alſo from the ſurface of the 
ground. The village - of Vockots 3 1s famous for ity 
medicinal Tprivgs. 

The city of flat, a evirfidetible b. 3 PP forty 
five miles north-eaſt of Buda, has a caſtle and warm 
bath, atid in the heighbouthood are vine yards. The 
ton is ſutrotinded: with old walls and bulwarks, and 
is the capital of the county of Heves, in which are ſe- 
verat other towns. Tb Wis county is United that of 
Jafi, vr Philifti, with Greit Cumantd. The principal 
down of the Forthice is Jaſt.-Bereny, Wich is large and 
well bunt, and ſtands in à fertile country. : 

Gied-VatWiti; or Wathdin, is 2 well fortified city 
in the rms of Biliar, being the ſer of 4 biſhop, 
I tx Bon © Kitos, bit Huridied and ten miles 

Vas. It Bag a kee exftle on the eaſt fide, 
the epithet of Great, to diſtinguiſh it from Little 


ooo in the county $5 In that of Bihar 

85 Debretteti, à rb Ae which is lageand . 

ous. 

be rol of Tees ver, ch ute fler Bez is 01 
eapita 


2 


eis very populous, and the ina. 
jbirants he "yeneral hots dae oe 


- 
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capital of The Bankat, or territory to Which it gives! 
name, and which (dne fmall Ai exth 3 ig 
_-was cedled to the Turks, at the treaty of Belgrade, in 
13% ee ene 0 THe een 
is another ſtrong town in the Bancat, called Lyugos, 
ſituatod among mountains, beſides others of leſs note, 
In Lower Hungary, the principal places are, Nitra, 
on a river of the ſame name, a Well peopled, but mean 
bolt town; with a biſhop, whoſe palace and cathedral: 
re in tlie caſtie. 'Leopoldftadt, a firongly "fortified 
place on the Wag, and the bnly place” in'theſe parts! 
which could make head againſt an enemy f 
Pteſbutg is the chpital of che kingdom; ealled by 
the inhabitants Poſony and Preſporen, fituated'on the 
Danube, about forty-fix miles caſt from Vienns. The: 
caſtle, in which the regalia are kept, ſtands ona hill 
above the town: Here the ftates 'afſenible; "and. in 


the cathedral, dedicated to St. Martin, the ſowerefgn 16 


etiunch, with 2 Jeſuits College, thice converts; "ard 
two hoſpitals. It gives name to à county, and N inte 


a county 
_ ralled Benikova;'is three thohfand p war 
1 Monique OL ANY 
_ mdicinal ſprings, with caverfis, in 'whidr are mmatty 


Preſburg ant niticy-twe from Vienna. Here are 
ſome nattiral 10 


21 the In periatifts, inn 1596, Sir Thomas Afun- 
4 ef Whedour eaftle, diſtinguffked Hirifelf in fach 


won is well fortified, gives name to a county, and 
Has à caſtle on a High rock, in Which is the cathe- 
dral; but the archbiſhop,” who is primate of Hutigary, 
refides'at Preſburg, and the chapter at Lirnau. 

There are two townis of the name of Buda, the old 


and the new. Old Buda is but a poor mean place, 
but the new is à royal free town, ſtanding on the Da- 


nube, ſeventy-five miles from Prefburg, and one hun- 
dred and fix from Vienna. It is well fortified, and 


was the capital of the kingdom and reſidence of the 
king, uhtil it was ſeized by the Turks in 1529, in 


whoſe hands it continued tif 1689. Here is a caftle 


ſituated at the extremity of the town, on the eaſt fide, | Nos, and the Alufa, 4 

to the inhabitants, they are of ſeyeral Torts,” as Hun⸗ 
Sarians, Saxons, Wilachians,” Armentans,” 'Bilgg; 
they ate -ininediately fit either for bathing or drink- 
ing; but others Ae {6 hot, that they cannot be pea | 
until mixed with'cold water; or conveyed to tool in | 
other baths. The town has confiderable ſuburbs. 


roititnariding the greateſt part of it. Here allo ate ſe⸗ 
vetat warm þaths; bf which ſome are ſo moderate, that 


The neighBoutin 1 yields a good fed wine, 
aud excellerit Melons. Very near the 16wn is the 
iſland of St. Andrew, in the Daflübe, eight Talles 

long, and eigur Broad: and near it, on the banks of 

the Tlver, is tlie toten of St. Andrew, which makes a 
detter figure thag Buda itſelf; © A few ihiles alſo be- 
tow Buda is anbther kid; called Elcpel;. Which for- 
merly belonged to pritice Ebgene, Who häd 4 Rat in 


to the enjpreſs-queen. There 


linsle. 


| 


| 


: 


— 


| 


. 
J 


þ 


ne a. ibowheee, where be often refided, ”'Fibm 
the fame place à pleaſant moutitain; that runs into 
che Danube and is covered with woods and vine- 
Yitds, is called Eugene's Promontbry. The Danüde 
here is about A quarter of a league in breadth... _ 
'"$thentnitz, the principal mine . in Hung 
biely ade e gold and! 
ver mines ſtill produce a conſiderable quantity of ore 
(though ſnort of What they did formerly) and about 


1 
2 


75 ; 


. — 1 


to deſet ve working. 


a. 
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— 
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| | tal er tee, 5 5 
revengeful; better ſoldiets Wor ani 40d lugt 
men than ſchielaft. The nobifity affect paiflp, Klut- 
tony, and drunkenneſs, The men are Afong ad 
well made; they ſhave their beards; leave whitkers 2 


die upper Hp, wear fürs on the Read, a cloſe bodied 


coat girt with a ſaſh, and à ſhort cloak buckled under 

che arm, in order to leave the right hand zt — 2 1 

The horſe, who carry abroad Word and Battle K, 

fare called Huflars, and the for are nained Heydukes. 

Here are five langbages ſpoken, vit. tlie rente e. 
Thong: 


Selivoman, Walfachlan, German and. Latin. 


tholics, ' yet that religion is the eſtabliſhed ohe. Bur 
Proteſtants, - and ' particularly 'thole ef the, Oreck 
chutch; ate toletated; and Jews arc'doubly* raxed. 
The trade of the country is in the hand of che ewe 
GR. Et bog ole wa; Yo 
1 finee 1527, the Auſtrians have had the crown 
of Hungary in their poſſefſion, and it was finally ſet- 
tled on the heirs male of the houſe of Auſtria in 1687 ; 
and in 1725 in caſe of their failure, upon the heirs fe- 
The tates canfilt of the prefates, barons, 


1 # 


N royal towns. 
e 


|. The rrenge of this kingdom cxceeds's million fler. 
ling,” arifing from the mites, duties oi cattle, yal 
demeſnes,” ſalt-Wofks,  contribations, cuſtoms, & . 
The fortifications and garrifong conſtantly maintained 
on the frotitiers againſt the Türks, are a great expence 
'to the government. 5 can eaſihy, bring into 
by Agr a hundred Wee "men, Ie vis aud mi- 
litia; for there are fifty thoufand in actual pay, an 
[the provinces furniſh An other fifty Ftv een 
2 FT O02 HFA tek Bebe 
'Trant\lvania, . formerly Dacia, had its modern 
name from its fituation, T Tans-Sylvas, that is, beyond 
the woods ör foreſts, It is Fthated to the ſourh'of 
Hungary, being about one bündred and fixty miles 
long, and one hundred and fifty broad. Its moun- 
tains Yield filyer, iron, lead, copper, quickſilyer, rock 
ſalt, cinnabar, ſulphur, vitriol, falt-petre, antimony, 
red ochre, iinghF, and other minerals, and ſeveral 
of them are cloathed with vines. Many petrifying, 
falt, and medicinal ſprings, cold and hot, With 4 great 
vanety' of plants, ate alio found amo 


dying witndut  ifliie, W Nos annexeg to 
S without regard tö the Jain öf the Rakotzi 
| | $7 fargily ; 
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family; and, fince 1722, hath been made hereditary || which the ſea flows at high Water, under 3 draw. 


ro tlie princes and princeſſes of the houſe of Auſtria, bridge. Here is a capacious harbour, and a citadel, | 

whereas before the prince ſucceeded; by free election. in which the proveditor, or governot of Dalmatia ve. 

1 The ſtates, like thoſe of Hungary, confiſt of the pre- ſides; and the town is otherwiſe ſo well fortified, that 

' Hates or clergy, nobility, gentry, and royal towns. But || it is. deemed im pregnable. To ſupply, rhe. want: of 

none of the royal, or any other towns here, contain freſh water, the rain is carefully preſerved in ciſterns. 

- the leaſt circumſtance to render them worthy of a de- The cathedral is dedicated to old Simeon, who took, 
Ferip fon. Ilthe child Jeſus in his arms, and whoſe. body, they 
2 ee extends from the Adriatic to the Black pretend, is ſtill preſerved in it. The city. is very an 
Sea. Modern Selavonia has the Drave on the north, tient, and contains many magnificent ſtructures, par. 


N. . 


$, =" 
and the Save on the ſouth, terminating eaſtward on || ticularly the archbiſhop's palace, the arſenal, "2k 
the Danube, and weſtward, on Carniola, and extend- || gazines, conyents, hoſpitals, barracks, &œc . 
ing about three hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, and Caliſſa, is a ſtrong town on an eminence. In the 
ſeventy from north to ſouth, where broadeſt. It takes | neighbourhood are a great many, vine and olive-yards;\ 
its name from. the Sclavi, a Seythian nation, who, with à very Important paſs, leading from Turkey into 
. abqut, the time of the emperor Juſtinian, .poſleſſed || Delmatia. re 55 


at. 


thetaſelyes of this, and the neighbouring countries. ||, Salona, at preſent a ſmall, place on the gulph, but 

The inhabitants are a mixture of Sclavonians, Croats, {|anticntly the capital of Illyricum, and a Roman co. 

Walachians, Germans, Venetians, Turks, Servianslony, noted for its purple dye, its helmets, coats of 

or, Raſcians, and Hungarians. Sclavonia was long mail, &c. it was alſo the ſtation of the Roman feet 

faljef tothe Venetians, afterwards to the Turks, by || for the Adriatic, and the place to which Diocleſan 

- whom the greateſt part of it was ceded to the houſe of | frequenty retired. _.. noclehian., nan 
Auſtria, at the treaty of Carlowitz. In 1746 it was gu 


n 25 1655 * 7 £751 F en 
Raguſa, a ſmall republic; in its conſtitution it much 
. gits to Hungary by the empreſs queen. .The ſtates [| reſembles Venice, the government being almoſt en- 

15 repreſentatives to the diets of Hungary, and have |jurely in the hands of the nobles. The chief magif- 


is * 


alſo diets of their own. A viceroy, or ban, preſides trate is ſtiled rector, anſwering to the Venetian dope, 
over Sclavonia, jointly with Croatia and part of Dal- |}except that he is changed every. month. Here alſo are 
 matia. Some ſay that the word ſlave took its riſe from || ſeveral. councils, of which, that of the Pregadi has the 
the tyranny exerciſed by the Venetians towards. the chief direction of affairs. To guard the city-againft 
bal, of this country, when under their dominion. | {contagious diſtempers, here is à board of health, con- 
"The air is pleaſant and temperate, the face of the || ſting of ſive nobles. It is ſaid of the Raguſans, that 
country level, and the ſoil fruitful in corn, wine, and [| they pay tribute to the Turks out of fear, to the Ve- 
paſture. The only religion publickly tolerated, is netians out of hatred, and to the emperor, Spain, the 
the Roman catholic; yet there are many of the Greek [| pope, and Naples, out of reſpect, and from political 
church. The principal place is Ilviews. They are fo jealous of their neighbours, that 
_  Effek, a large town on the Drave, eighty-ſeven || the gates of the MEN allowed to be open only a. few 
miles north-weſt from Belgrage. It was particularly hours in the day. Their chief protector is the grand 
remarkable once for a wooden bridge, erected by the || ſeignor, to whom they pay an annual tribute of 
Furks over the Danube and ſome moraſſes, which [| twenty thouſand zequins. The — 
was near eight miles in length, and thirty yards in [here are the Italian and Sclavonian. The eſtabliſhed 
| breadth, with rails on each fide, watch-towers at every || religion is the Roman catholic; but. thoſe. of the 
quarter of a mile's diſtance, and ſtairs ſeeding down [+ Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, are tolerated. The 
to the marſhes; but this bridge was deſtroyed by the || only place of aL non their territory is that from 
Tmperialifts in their late wars with the Turks, who |} which the | repub c takes its name, which was an- 
uſed to inyade Hungary by it. II nentiy called, e ent it is a ſmall, but 
be atia ka-coaſt, in a whole 


1 


_ 


— 


Croatia, on the welt of Sclavonia,, is eighty miles || well built town, ſtanding on 
Tong and ſeventy broad. The Croats, or inhabitants || ſome air, but barren foil, and having a good harbour, 
of this. country, derive their origin from the Sclavi, is alſo the ſee of an archbiſhop, and ſome. ſmall fertile 
and ſpeak the Sclavonian language. In the late war, iſlands in the Adriatic belong to it. 

' tity thouſand men were raiſed in this country, and]. Bohemia received its, name from the Bemi, or Bo- 


3 


twenty thouſand in Sclavonia, for the ſervice. of the J jemi, its antient inhabitants, who were the deſcend- 
empreſs queen. Both horſe and foot are good ſol-ants of the Boii, or Gallic nation, that retired into 
Hers, eſpecially the former, ſerving for wach the ||the Hereynian foreſt (which.runs,through. this coun- 
Fame purpoſes as the hufſars, pandours, and other ir- I try), in order to avoid the perſecutions of the Romans. 
regulars. The foil, where cultivated, is fruitful in|] It is bounded on the caſt by Poland; on the weſt by 
wine and oil, and many other products; but being a||the palatinate of Bavaria, with part of Saxony; on 
frontier country, it is uſually very much ravaged in the north by Lufatia; and on the ſouth by Auſtria. 
war. Here is one biſhoprick, but not any univerſity, It is about three hundred miles in length, from north 
ſeminary, or town worth mentioning. ſto ſouth, and two, hundred and fifty from eaſt to weſt. 

© Dalmatia is ſubjet to the Venetians, Auſtrians, It is neceſſary to obſerve, that this kingdom once 
Turks, and Raguſans ; that is, the former have the ||comprehended, Luſatia, till the houſe; of | Auſtria 
maritime places, and the three other powers the reſt. granted it to the electorate houſe of Saxony. 
The language is Sclavonian, the religion Romith; the] The country of Bohemia, in the general acceptation 
mountains are. covered with olives, vines, myrtles, [of the word, is divided into two parts, viz. Bohemia 
and ſheep, and lined with gold, filver, and other ores, Proper, and the marquifate of Moravia. . 


1 1 


and the plains are fertile. The inhabitants are of |] As each of theſe diviſions, though compriſed un- 
Walachian extraction, for the name of the country is der the name of one kingdom, has ſomething peculiar 
4 contraction of Mauro-Walachia, that is, Black to itſelf, either in the produce of the country, or the 
Walachia; and the Walachians, it is ſaid, are the nature of the inhabitants, we ſhall deſcribe each ſepa- 
deſcendants of the Roman colonies that were antiently || rately, beginning with Bohemia Proper. 


planted in theſe countries. There is a people in this The kingdom of Bohemia, properly ſo called, is 

country and Carniola, called Uſcocks, a rough ſavage one of the beſt countries in the Auſtrian, dominions. 
race, much addicted to rapine, and noted for their It is bounded on the caſt by Moravia and Sileſia; on 
agility, {ſkipping like goats among the mountains, the weſt by Bavaria; on the north by Luſatia; and 
from rock to rock. Their language is Walachian, ||on the ſouth by Auſtria. It is about one hundred 
and their religion the Greek, or ſomething like it. and ſeventy miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and one 
Lara, an archbiſhop's ſee, is the capital of Vene- hundred and forty in breadth from north to ſouth. It 
tian Dalmatia. It ſtands a hundred and fifty miles || is almoſt ſurrounded with mountains and woods; in 

from Venice, on a ſmall peninſula or iſland ; for it is the former of which are mines of gold, ſilver, copper, 
ſeparated from the land only by a deep ditch, into tin, iron, lead, ſulpher, and nitre. Here 25 3 
58 5 0 f 3 | | | ö N > 7 5 : x; ; a A un and 
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abundance. of carbuncles, emeralds, amethyſts, jaſper, {| three, and the flteers Joriger and niuch” more ſpacious.” 
ſapphire, cryſtals, and other precious ſtones, 2 Ir was formerly arid os 5. Old Town by 4 
which are purchaſed by the Jews, 2nd exponted\ into || wall; but nor only by-4 duch. imo which they can 
FE Ilm che water from the river Moldaw. 98 ate 
I zbe chimate of Bohemia is rather unwholeſome, || the ruins! of the palace of their antient kings, the 
with which. it abounds. The ſoil is, in general, to- almoſt impenetrable. Hete is likewiſe a very hand- 
lerably fertile, being well watered with rivers, uU> || ſome. college that formerly belonged to the jeſuſts, 
cularly the Elbe, the Moldaw or Muldaw, the a, over the entrance of which are thirteen ſtatues of men, 
Oder, Viſtula, Teyn, and Igla, It produces great || as large as life : they are made of ſtone, whoſe qualit 
blenty of corn and millet; as alſo abundance of hops, || is ſuch as to reſemble braſs: A ſmall fortreſs was 558 ; 
{affron, ginger, red wines, flax, wool, and timber. || years ago built for the ſecurity of this part of the city; b 
They have reren paſturage, and, befdes catle end Hic as very. neat building, and bas ramparts well fg. 
| ſheep, breed great numbers of fine horſes, which are || vided with cann n. 
chiefly purchaſed for the uſe of the French. The The Leſſer Town, pleaſantly fituated on the weſtern 
woods abound with various kind of game, as alſo fe+ [| fide of the Moldaw, .communicates with the Old 
veral ſorts of wild beaſts, the moſt remarkable of Town by means of a bridge, which is exceeding ele- 
which are bears, lynxes, wolves, foxes, martens, [| pant, and one of the largeſt and moſt fubſtantial in 
badgers, beavers, and otters, + 1 Europe. It conſiſts of twenty-four” arches, is ſeyen- 
This country alſo produces terra ſigillata, or ſealed l teen hundred feet in length, and thirty-five in Dread, 
earth, Muſcovy glaſs, ſtone, or pit - coal, alum, vi- It hath a magnificent gate at each end, and the fides 
triolic water, marble, mineral Waters, and hat baths. ]Þ of it are decorated with ſeveral ſtatues of faints Part 
The river roduces various kinds of excellent fiſh, and }] of this town lies on a rifing ground, the ſummit f 
in ſome of them are found gold-duſt, Here were for- [| which is. called Ratſchin-Hill, and the freets and 
merly great numbers of ſalt-pits; but the working of [| buildings that ſurround it form another part, which 
en not anſwering the expence, they have been ſome |] is diſtinguiſhed by the name; of Upper Prague. On 
dime laid afide, and the country is ſupplied with that this ſpot are many elegant buildings belonging to the 
article from Miſnia, and other places. nobility; and here wy emperor- has à magnificent 
This Kingdom is divided into twelve circles, of [|palace, with a ſummer-houſe, which affords one 
bvinces, excluſtve of Prague, and thie territory of the moſt beautiful proſpects in the univerſe. 
(0 or Eger. Before; however, we take notice of || halls, galleries, wy other apartments, are àdorned 
the towns in the other circles, it will be neceſſary to || with a prodigious number of paintings, executed by 
deſcribe" the city of Prague, which ie not only che] the beſt maſters, The great ball; where che corona- 
ptincipal place in this diviſion, but alſo the capital of f tion feaſt is kept, is faid, excluſive of that” at Weſt- 
de whole kingdom of Bohemia. [[ winſter, to be the largeſt in-Eutope. | In this part of 
” Prague is ſituated in 14 deg. 40 min. eaſt longitude, the city is 2 very handſome: and ſpacious! cathedral, 
| and 50 deg-* 5 min. north latitude. When the Bo- called St. Veſt, which contains many antient monu- 
bdbemians firſt | ſettled here, the ; called It Boihoheim, 11 ments and magnificent tombs, ereftedto the memories | 
a5 being the capital of the kingdom; it was afterwards [| of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed, perſonages of this 
called, by the Sclavonians,” Prague, which name it I kingdom. The original edifice was deſtroyed by the 
hath ever fince preſeryed. It is fituated in 2 pleaſant || Swedes in 1648. The magnifcence atid beauty of 
and fruitful country, in the midſt of gardens and fine [| the preſent ſtructure confilt in the "thickneſs of its 
| fields, and is furrounded with magnificent” palaces, || walls and arches, che building itſelf being ver. phi, 
| belonging to the nobility and gentry. It is about] and without any kind of ornaments, - Among the 
| twelve-miles/in' circumference, and is watered: by the |{ diſtinguiſhed perſonages interred in this cathedral. Are 
meer Moldaw; which runs throngh e part II two ſaints, namely, St. Wencenſlaus (the founder of - 
_ of the city. The houſes ate thiefly built of ſtone, the cathedral, who was king of Bohenii#) and his 
andconfift, for the moſt part, of three ſtories. Here |{ wife's - corifeſſor, St. John of Nepomsck Wild, de 
are near an hundred churches and chapels, and about |} cauſe he would not diſcover her Sonfefffons to her 
forty cloiſters, belides nine ſynagogucs for the Jews. jealous huſband, was, by his order, thrown from the 
The Chriſtian inhabitants are computed to be ſeventy bridge into the Moldaw. | He was afterwards cano- 
- This city is divided into three parts, by the: names 192 i; at the requeſt and expence of the empreſs, and 
of the Old Town, the New Town, and the Leſſer | of the ſtates of the kingdom. Great numbers of 
Town, The Old Town, Which is as large as the|| people, from all parte, reſort to the ſhrine of this 
other to, is very populous, and the houſes! are uni- || faint; and his tomb, which is adorned with a ric 
formly built, and well inhabited. Here is a univerfity I canopy, is loaded with the moſt Les | 
(the only one in Bohemia), which was founded by the I This faint" is at preſent held in ſuch veneration in 
emperor Charles IV. in the year 1358. It has ſtill a] Bohemia, chat there is no church where” he has nor 
great number of ſtudents, though very inferior to]{ a chapel, no public building without his effigy,” and 
what it contained when: John Huſs was rector of the |] ſearce any perſon to be ſeen who has not his picture 
univerſity in 1409, there being, as it is ſaid, at that I hanging before them, like the badge of an order, to a 
time, not leſs than forty- four thouſand. And when || ſtraw- coloured ribbond. The ſtatue of hig iti brafs, 
the emperor Charles V. would have retrenched their || as large as the life, is erected on the bridge,” feat the 
privileges, twenty-four thouſand are faid to have left |} {pot from whence he was thrown into the river,” 
IE and fixteen thouſand more ſoon after. || At fore diſtance fromi the eathedral are two fur 
gre are alſo ſeveral monaſteries and colleges, of the || twous palaces, both of which have elegant and ex ef- 
latter of which there is a very magnificent one near |{ five gardens. One of them belongs to the Famuly; of - 
the-bridge, that formerly belonged to the jeſuits, and [| count Coloredo; and the other to chat of chunt 
was founded by the emperor Ferdinand for an hundred || Waltenflcis, The latter is the largeſt and tabſt mag-. - 
of that order. Great numbers of Jews live in this [| flißcent above an hundred Heuſes Having Been py 
| quarter, from whence it is called by ſome: I udenſtant down te make way for it. Fhe hall is Tofry and 
or Jews, Town.” Theſe people have almoſt the whole ſpacious,” and the gardens arge and beautiful, n 
trade, of the city in their own hands. They deal in] one fide of cem 8 an aviary mnetoſed witli trees ; 
every kind of commodity, eſpecially they precious and on the other are large fable of curious: archi 
flones found in the Bobemian mines; andias they || teftuic;" for - thirty-ſix Horſes, The Tacks aro-made 
receive all old-faſhioned- things in payment far the || of fteel, and the mangers of marble, wich a mahle 
goods ſold, they greatly prejudice the Chriſtian handi+ || pillar 'berweeir each! fall: and oer e 
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* in the week. In one part of it is à large ſtone 
Virgin Mary in gilt braſs, and at the corners are four 


pedeſtal, round which are engraven the twelve figns 
a. the. zodiac. 


| fo having taken meafures-to deprive them of their 
- height, yet neither of them were killed, or even re- 


e and if any nation be ut tha, 1 let 


A 2 


1 ane EL et bwin BO HE IMA A 


. beautiful ſtructure, is 
0 fo Ye Fe Sally a noble clock; 
8 5 is, | Motions. it” Is. A uniform 


of . 5 the 4 of Bohemis. 
rare. e confiſts of one large and ſpacious 
ſtreet, where à market, or rather fair, is kept every 


column, on the top of which is the ſtatue of the 


angels, each of which holds the figure of a devil in 
chains. Near this column is an antique fountain of 
Curious workmanſhip, having twelve fronts : the baſon 
is of ted marble, and in the centre is a figure. on a 


The caſtle ſtands on Ratſchin-hill, ſometimes called 

e White Mountain. It is a regular fortreſs, and is 

ays provided with a ſtro e On the ſame 

mountain ſtands alſo the a 2 palace. Near 
the caſtle is a yramid, on which is a long inſcription, 

 intimating, 55 it was erected in remembrance of a 
particular eircbmiſtance that happened in che year 1618, 
when the ſtates of the kingdom being aſſembled at the 
e, the einperot's deputies were, by order of him 
and his tee "thrown from the uppermoſt windows, 


bernies ; BO thar though they fell from ſo great a 


cei ed any .roaterial hurt. 
be inhabitants of Prague are, in N al WD ing 
poor, and their ſhops very meanly furniſhed ; notwith- 
ding which, it, is ſaid, there are few cities where 
the nobility and gentry are more wealthy, and live in 
eater ſtate. Here is much gaming, mal, 3 
rarer. and very ſplendid balls, with an Itali 2 
nd, aſſemblies are held every night i in 18 
perſons of quality. 


The princi dak confifts chiefly in , 


which are made of Bobemian cryf- 


10 generally eſteemed, that they are exported 
5 r parts 15 * Theſe eryftals are alſo po 


ge: Jews, who turn them to good account, 


Blick fening them in kings, ear- pendants, and Wire 


a ben dak . . to ex- 


ate all public bufigefs relative to the kingdom. The 
chief of theſe tribunals conſiſts. of twelve ſtadtholders, 
at the head of whom is the great burgrave, governor 


of the kingdom and cities (who'is immediately under | 


the, cmperor), and he Leys of Bohemia. 
© The, inhabitants of Frages etijoy many antient pri- 
el 


vilege granted them by 
charters by which they are held, there is a remarkable 


one preſerved in one of the churches : it was granted 


N 8 eee 
Ti ur and conſequently a great cuno 

Te ſhall. for 85 e of Ars, readers, pi 
8 It is as follows: | 


the Grecian empire, governor of the Perfians, Medes, 
and of the whole warld from eaſt to welt, and 
28 north to ſouth, ſan of great Jupiter, by, &c. ſo 
to you the noble ſtock of Sclavonians, and 

to your Bn becauſe you have been unto us a 
I dic valiant in war, we confirm all 

1e. * {earth from the north to the ſouth of Ita- 
ly, from us, and our ſucceſſors, to you and your poſ- 


Haves. Dated at Alexandria, the 12th 
nl of the 4 None a. Witneſs — the 
princes, whom we appoint our 
4-4 has ſuſtained great injuries, at different 
: e the commencement of the laſt century, 
VL times belicged, taken, and plun- 
| by the archduke 
ieh of 2 who plundered the Leſſer Town, as 


e had it not been timely ts 


* 9 


anceſtors. Among the 


Nine years after this, it was again plundered 
Imperialiſts, Who entered this ry — gene tay 
ineſtimable booty. The depredation was tnade ſoon 
after the famous battle of \ effinberg, "of the White 
Hill, on the $th'of November, 1620, when Frederick 
the F ifth, elector palatine, was totally'defeated by the 
forces of the emperor Ferdinand, under Maximilian; 
duke af Bavaria, and thereby - loſt the Botienilag 
crown and his German electorate. It ſhared the like 
fate in 1631 1, when it was taken by the elector of 
SAXONY, r he had made himſelf” ade 'of 'Bohe, - 
mia; but * following year the great Wolſtein, Who 
recovered the country trom the Saxons, took bie ai 
In 1641, the Swediſh general, "Koning(- 
wry : forprifed and phoviderdd tint Part of it called 1 
Leſſer Town, with only three thouſand foldiers; but 
the inhabitants of the Old Town, aſſiſted by the ſctioe 
lars of the univerſity, repulſed him, and that part of 
the city eſcaped being plundered. On the 26th of No- 
vember, 1941, the French and Saxons, after à very 
ſhort ſiege, ftormed and took it, with two thoufand 
| ſeven hundred and eighty men in garriſon, and ene 
hundred and twelve of cannon, beſides 2 
quantity of ammunition and proviſions; and the next 
month the elector of Bacre was there proclaimed 
and crowued' king of Bohemia. But in 1742, ho 
Auſtrians having for ſome' months blockaded and be- 
fieged it, the marſhal Belleiſſe collected all the provis 
ſions, &c. that he could carry with him, marched out 
| of the city iti the beginning of 1 with ſeveral 
thouſand foot and horſe, to Egra'; and the fame 
month the reſt of the garriſon capitulated to the Auſ- 
trian general, prince Lobkowitz, and marched out to 
the number of four thouſand men, leaving two thou- 
ſand ſick behind them; not long aſter whicli, the 
queen of Hungary was crowned queen of Bohemia. 
In 1744, the King of Praſſia inveited-it with a con- 


| derable army, which havin with its bombs, &c. 46 | 


l great purt of the Old and New Towns; the 

rian garriſon, after the trenches had been 

fix days, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. 
the city was ſoon again in e dE es fore, en; 
for, in November the fame year, on the approach of 
e Charles, with the Aufttiatv/army,” the Pruffian 
garrifon evacuated the town, after nailing up tlie can- 
| non; breaking twenty thoufand pieces of various 
| kinds of arms, and throwing the powder, and other 
| . into the river Moldaw. His Pruffian 
| ma See on this city in ht , 


lids by: —4 


The territory of Ege or Eger 


from its capital, which is ſituated ninety miles weſt 


of Prague, and is the only e of any note 
throughout the whole diſtri. It is tolerably large, 
and built on the declivity of 2 rock at the foot 
{ of the mountains which incloſe Bohemia on the 
j welt, and near the river Eger, from whence both'it 


. 


[| and the territory have their names. The city is well 


{ fortified with a double wall next the river, and in 
Alexander the Great, ſon of king Philip, Sende of 


8 parts with a triple one, beſides which, it hath a 
ſtrong caſtle. Frederick the Firft, made it arr im- 
— city in 1179, for its fidelity to him againſt the 


duke of Bara In conſequence of this, it has the 


privilege! of coining money; and from the judicial 


[lentences eee men ee e r 


the ſovereign. 
In this city are ſeveral antient and elegant buildings, 
among which are three cloiſters, and a handſome col- 
lege that formerly belonged to the jeſuits. Here are 
likewiſe ſeveral churches, with courts of judicature, 
hoſpitals,” baths, and ſtore- houſes for corn. At 2 
diſtance from the city is an acid ſpring, who 
waters are purgative, and remarkable for temoving 
diforders in the eyes, cars, and other parts of the head. 
In its neighbourhood: are alſo mines of filver and 
gold; but they have e a at for ſeveral 


The Exer is # ; broad, and fo as to St 


veſſels of very r 1 is of the 


© Gtmoſt/utility io che inhabitants of the city, who ate] 
5 en from it with a great variety of 
>, The cirele of Beraun-Podbrad comprehends Mol- 
daw, Which was united to it in 1714, and contains 
one hundred and fifty. ſeigniories. The principal 
places and buildings in it are, „ 

Beraun, a royal borough on the river Meis, near 
which; in 1744, the Pruſſians were defeated by the 


Auſtrians, 551 G ld „ 
| Pezebram, a royal mine-town. : 1 
Old- Knen, a ſmall town belonging to the order of 
e croſs with the red ſtar. | 
ITbe Holy Berg, a very handſome college, which 
' formerly; belonged to the jeſuits, '* * 
St. John-under-the-rock, a cloiſter of Benedictines, 
whither the inhabitants of Prague make pilgrimages, 
and the abbot of which belongs to the ſtates of the 


e or Zrabaſſaw, a royal foundation, and 

cloiſter of Ciſtercians, the abbot of which is alſo a 

7 a Benedictine cloiſter, in an iſland on the 
: | 


Wo . 1755 
| "The circle of Rakownitz comprehends that of 
Slan, or Slanſko, which was united to it in 1714. It 
is in ſome pores £ mountainous and 9 45 755 in 
rs ve itful, producing a great plenty of corn, 
dar po New . a1" It contains a hundred 
and fix ſeigniories, eſtates, and ſeats. . The moſt re- 
markable places in it are the following 
KRakonite, or Rakownitz, which gives name to the 
circle, but is otherwiſe very inconſiderable. 
K rziwoklad, a ſmall town, where formerly were 
kept ſtate priſoners, as alſo. the royal treaſure. 
Kaudnice, another ſmall, town, where there is 4 
cloiſter of regular canons af the order of St. Augul- 


une. TY PAOT-2H 11341 Finnen LOI Sh 
Doxan, /a cloiſter of nuns of the order 1 
DET of tf 


ſtratenſes, the provoſt of which is a member of 


centre of it. It is remarkable for producing great 
eee | N ſeveral ſorts of excellent grain. 
he principal places in it are the follom ing 
Zotee, or Saaz, à royal borough, and the Capital 
of the circle. 4 „FC 


— 


4 
. * 


Pons, or Brus, a royal boroygh' on the little river - 


Bila. It is a well built town, ald contains three 
cloiſters, with a commandery of the knights of the or- 
der of the croſs, with the red ſtar. COT ee 
Launy, a royal borough on the river Eger. 
Kadan, fituated alſo on the ſame river, and noted 
for producing excellent beer. 3 
:homutow, a royal borough, in which is a hand- 
ſome college that formerly belonged to the jeſvits, 
The neighbourhood of this town, 1s, rerharkable for 
producing great quantities of lum. 
Folkerow fand on the mer ger,” and produces 
alum, ſulphur, and vitriol. EE e e 
Elnbogen, or Loket, the capital of a tetritary which 
was annexed to this circle in the year 1714, and 4 
royal borough. Ir is ſeated on a high ſteep rock, near 
the river Eger, within ſeventy-two miles of Prague, 
and, being à frontier town ſtrongly fortified, it is 
called the Bohemian key to the German dominions. 
The inhabitants of it ſpeak the German language. 
Wary, or Carlſbad, that is, Charles's Bath, aroyal 
borough, is celebrated for its baths and medicinal Wa- 
ters, which baths are of two ſorts, differing both in 
heat and ſtrength ; the one being boiling liot, and by 
other little more than lukewarm, ſource 0 


them is in the middle of a river, formed by torrents 


from the neighbouring mountains, whoſe. waters are 
exceeding cold ; notwithſtanding which, thoſe of the 


{] mineral ſprings, eſpecially of the hotteſt, are en to 


ſmoke in the river. waters are beneficial in 
the cure of various diſorders, particularly the gravel ; 
and their virtues have been particularly deſcribed. by 
Hoffman, and other phyſicians. The town itſelf 1s 


S "* 
1 


but a dirty place, inhabited chiefly by armourers, ; 


other arti in jron, 


Plaſs, 2 cloiſter of Ciſtercians, whoſe abbot is alſo} 
of the like dignity... - THR 


a 


In the circle. of Leutmeriz, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


ſeveral filyer . mines in its neighbourbpod, which 


were firſt diſcovered in the beginning of the fixteenth 


place is Leutmeritz, which gives name to it, and is century. 


he capital of the province. /; It.is/fituated on the Elbe, 
thirty-five miles north-weſt of Prague. It is a rich, 
well built, populous town, a royal;bordugh;. and bi- 
ſhop's ſee, / the prelate of which is à ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Prague. Here is a handſome coll 
which formerly belonged to the jeſuits, and conſiſted} 
of eleven priefts, four maſters, and ſeven coadjutors. 
be other remarkable places in this circle are, 
Auſti or Aufhig, a royal borough on the Elbe. In 
the territory of this town is made a ſtrong ſweet red 
wine, called Podſkalſæy; it generally looks thick and 
day; and ſeldom keeps good longer than twelve 
months. 1 


Dieczin, Tetzen, or Titchen, is a neat town, 
firuated on the Elbe, and in it is a fine citadel built 
on a fock. 845 : 
3 carer am is remarkable for the 
: paper being made in it of any other place through- 
N 1 dominions. =, * 
Lippey, a ſmall town, is or producing 
fine s earth, cloth, and poliſhed glaſs. 
bs rupka, or Krauppen. In this town is an i 
of the Virgin Mary, to which pilgrimages are m 
from various parts of the kingdom. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this town are tin-works, and a college 
that formerly belonged to the jeſuits. es 
- Belin is a ſmall town, in which is afine citadel, and 
« of excellent water. 3 | 
42 orice is another ſmall town, near which, in 


it great num 


— — 


* 


Chlum, or Culm, a ſmall place belonging to the 
order of the Holy Croſs, is nee by 
brated im: of the | whic 

es are frequently made from ll parts of this circle, 


1 Dreyhaokin. is a ſmall but neat town, and in its 


neighbourhood is a mine that produces excellent cop- 


Pecs cirole of Pillen is remarkable for abounding 
in excellent palturage, on which account are bred in 
bers of fine ſheep, and it produces the 

| cheeſe in the whole kingdo 
of note here are the following: 


well built town, ſituated between the rivers Miza and 
Radbuza, about forty-four miles ſouth-weſt of Prague. 
It has two large churches, and near the centre of it 


outh fides of it 


ſeveral times, a 
Klattau is a royal borough, well fortified with walls 

and ramparts. The only remarkable building here is 

x tes. which formerly belonged to the 
uits. | 

_  Domazlice and Kokyczany, both royal boroughs, 

in the latter of which is a cloiſter of regular canons 


17 56, was fought a warm battle between the Prufſians [tbe onde of St, Auguſtine. 


and Auſtrians. | 
Toplvi is a ſmall but pleaſant town, and remarkable 


for containing ſeveral warm baths, the ſprings of | 


ing birth to the ſaint of that name; who is ſo much 
venerated by the Bohemians, The principal build - 


* 


* 


; © The circle of Saaz is very fertile, being watered by 


„ 


which were diſeovered ſo early as the year 762. * are, a ſmall caſtle, with a choiſter of Circafſians. 


The chief produce of the circle of Prachin, condiis 


Virgin Mary, to which pilgri-- 


Pilſen gives name to the circle, and is a large 


is a ſpacious market - place, well ſupplied with moſt 
kinds fe The weſt s = 
are defended by a bulwark and a large ditch, within 

f{which are ſtrong walls, with towers and baſtions, 
This city hath ſuffered greatly in the reſpective wars 
ſef Bohemia, it having been taken, retaken, and burnt 


ack is a ſmall town, and noted only for giv- 
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TRAVELS IT HRO 
ſlvos a5 much 38 poſſible. The Jews are more in. 


dulged, having an extenſive tolcration for the exerciſe| 


| their re 5 VV oe" | 
of Es of Prague is born legate of the 


boly apoſtolic ſee of Rowe, and it hath always been 


to crown. the kings of Bohemia. He is 


* 


bis o 


has no ſeat in the diets, primate of the kingdom, and 

| tal chancellor of the univerſity of Prague. His 
15 ragans are the biſhops. of Leutmerita and Ko- 
Bi 


otz. The government of the church and clergy 


u veſted in the —_—_—_— confiſtory, from which | 
a | 


an appeal lies bither to the ſovereign or pope. »  * 


For a conſiderable time, Bohemia was governed by 


dokes, and afterwards by kings, who were limited in 
their power, and elected by the ſtates; though they 


uſually. kept! 70 che family of the deceaſed; monarch; | 


After the battle of th White Mountain in 1620, the 
erown was made hereditary in the Auſtrian family; ſo 
that, from that time, the ſtates have had nothing 
more to do with reſpett to the right of ſucceſſion. The 
"ſtates, indeed, are ſummoned every year, by command 
of the empreſs 5 and meet at Prague; but it is 
only for form ſake. They conſiſt of the clergy, no- 
bility, gentry, and repreſentatives of the towns. Here 
z commiſſioner from the ſovereign lays before them 
the neceſſity of granting ſuch ſupplies as the court de- 
wands; which uſually amount to a very great ſum; 
and theſe are granted without heſitation, or examina- 
tion. The peaſants here are bondmen to their lords, 

| and to the Bard yoke which galls chem is doubtleſs 
owing, in à great meaſure, both their perverſe obſti- 
nate diſpoſition, and their indolence;. the latter of 
which, among other things, is evident from the 
wretched condition. of the villages, Which, though 
wood. is to be found. here in great plenty, and build- 
pts far from being expenſive, are very mean and de- 
ſpicable. The clergy are compoſed of the archbiſhop. of 
Prague, ſeveral biſhops, provoſts, and abbots, bedded 
the inferior clergy. The nobility; are divided into 
princes, counts, and barons; and the next degrees to 
theſe are knights, burghers, huſbandmen, and pea- 
ſants. Each circle has two headmen, or captains, 
one out of the ſtate of lords, and one out of the ſtate 
of knights. Bohemia is generally confidered as a part 
of 7 but with very little reaſon, for it is not 
in any of the nine circles, neither doth it contribute 
any thing towards the forces or revenues of the empire, 


or is ſubje& to any of its laws. Wm 
The ſtaple manufacture of Bohemia is linen, of 
which they export great quantities, together with corn, 
malt, hops, and mineral waters. They have alſo con- 
ſiderable manufactures of copper, iron, glaſs, earthen- 
- ' ware, and paper, of which allo a part is exported, _ 
Ide revenues are raiſed by the ſtates of the king- 
dom, who are aſſembled annually at Prague, to pro- 
vide ſuch ſums as the empreſs demands of them, over 
and above the cuſtoms and duties to which ſhe is in- 
titled by her prerogative, The revenue is faid to 
amount to near one million ſterling a year. The 
ſtanding militia of the Auſtrian hereditary countries is 
Ne Sogn thouſand men, towards which Bohemia 
furniſhes nine thouſand. In times of war, theſe ſerve. 
to fill up the marching regiments. . ; | 
The marquiſate of Moravia is about one hundred 
and 8 miles in length, and ane hundred in 
k 


- OG 


breadth. 
2 ; on the weſt by Bohemia Proper; and on 
_the nk by Auſtria. A great part of it is aver-run 
' With woods and mountains, where the air is very 
cold, but much wholſomer than in the low grounds, 


FIT a 


alſo a prince of the holy Roman empire, though he 1 


is bounded on the caſt by Sileſia and 
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fize of a dog, having its. belly and feet; ſpotted, an 
aging ſuddenly 5 prey, SE rocks or trees. ws EE 
his country likewiſe: produces marble, baſtard dia - 
monds, amethyſts, alum, iron, ſulphur, falt-petre and 
vitrial, with wholeſome mineral waters and warm 
ſprings; but ſalt is imported. VVV 
Its rivers, of which the March, Morawa, or Morau, 
are the chief, abound with a great variety of fiſh; 
particularly trout, :crayfiſh, barbel, eels, jack, and 
The Moravians are, in general, open hearted, not 
eaſy to be provoked or — ry obedient to their maſ . 
ters, and true to their promiſes; but credulous of old 
prophecies, and much addicted to drinking. Their 
language is a dialect of the Sclavonic, differing little 
from that of Bohemia; but the nobility and citizens 
. „ 2 Þ oo t oat , 
The ſtates of this country conſiſt of the clergy, 
lords, knights, and burgeſſes; and the diets, when 
ſummoned: by the regency, are held at Brun; The 
marquiſate is divided into fix circles each of which: - 
has its captain, and contributes to its ſoyereign about 
one third of what is exacted from Bohemia. Seven 
regiments of foot, one of cuiraſſiers, and one of 
dragoons, are uſually quartered in tt. 
__ Chriſtianity, was promulgated in this country in 
the ninth century, and the inhabitants continued at- 
tached to the church of Rome till the fifteenth, when 
they eſpouſed the doctrine of John Hufs, and threw 
off popery: but after the defeat af the elector Palating, 
whom they had chaſen king, as well as the Bohemians, 
the emperor Ferdinand II. re-eſtabliſhed popery, 
However, there are ſtill ſome Proteſtants in Moravia; 
and ſome few years ſince, a ſet of enthuſiaſts, called 
Hernhutters, or Moravian brethren, headed by ane 
of the counts of Zinzendorff, appeared among them, 
who, at firſt, met with great encouragement in Eng- 
land, but afterwards, when their tenets. and practices 
came to be better known, fell into contempt ;\ th 
they have ſtill ſome followers among the lawer fort, 
The biſhop of Olmutz, who ſtands immediately un- 
2 e 8 2 head of the eccleſiaſtics; and 
the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, und biſhop, 
is whe in a conſiſtor + nia wet 5g arcs bil | 
The commerce of Moravia: is conſiderable, Of 
what they have, Brun enjoys the principal part. At 
Iglau and Trebitz, are manufactures of cloth, paper, 


gunpoder. &c. In ſome parts of the country arg alſo 


iron-works and glaſs-houles. e BR La ce e 
The chief-places in the marquiſate of Moravia, arg 
tag 8 5500 4 FVV 
Holomauc, or Olmutz, the metropolis, is a. ſmall, 
but neat, well built, and populous city, fituated on the 
river Morawa, eighty miles north of Vienna. It is 
divided into the Old and New Town, in which are 
ſome ſpacious, regular ſtreets, with ſine houſes, all 
painted on the outſide, two great ſquares, a cathedral 
dedicated to St. Wenzel (where it is ſaid, St. Cyril 
is interred), ſeveral hoſpitals and cloiſters of monkg 
and nuns, an univerſity, riding academy, learned fo» 
ciety, and twenty-fix churches,. It 1s a royal hargugh, - 
and the ſee of a biſhop; and, by means of its river, 
carries on a conſiderable trade with Bohemia, Hungary, 
| Poland, Silefia, and Auſtria. In the neighbourhoaq 
is a cloiſter of canons regular of the order of Præmon - 
ſtratenſes, whoſe abbot is mitreg. ee EY 
Brunn, or Brinn, is well built, fortified, and inha+ 
hired ; and à place of the greateſt trade in Morayia, 
Here are held the courts of judicature and the diets, 
There are fix clbiſters, a collegiate church, the biſhop's 
palace, and a large college, with an hoſpital of the 


which are full of bogs and lakes, The mountains in {| knights of Malta in the ſuburbs, The cloiſter of 

general are barren; but the more champaign parts |] Auguſtine hermits is famous far an image of the Vir- 

_ tolerably fertile, yielding corn, hemp, flax, ſaffron, || gin Mary, made, as they pretend, by St, Luke, and a 

paſturage, wine, Kulte and garden-ftuff. 7 foundation for young ladies, The citadel. is called 
Moravia alfo abounds in horſes, black cattle, ſheep, || SpieJberg, or Spilmberg, and ſtands on 3 mountain 

and goats, 1 | cloſe to the town, F OOTY SS 738 

In the woods, and about the lakes, are plenty of ||' Gihlawa, or Iglau, a ſtrong. well-built, popployg 

wild fow], game, veniſon, bees; hares, foxes, wolves, {| town, and royal borough, is on the river ee a 

- beavers, and a beaſt of prey called Ryſowe, about the * was the firſt town of Moravia that received the 
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Augſburg confeffion. The principal buildings in it 
are a large college and gymnaſium, with two monaſ- 


teries, one of Dominicans, and another of Franciſ- 
- Cans, The trade of the town is chiefly in beer, and 


a coarſe woollen cloth. It is much frequented by 
trayellers, being ſituated on the borders 
and in the high road to Hungary: 
Znoyms, or Znogms, a royal borc 
Teya, is the road from Prague to Vienna, which 
makes it a conſiderable thoroughfare. Here is a ſtrong 
caſtle; but the town, being overlovked by a mouritain 
within cannon ſhot, is capable of holding out long. 
Here are four cleiſters and a large college; and in its 
neighbourhood are two cloiſters, and many vineyards. 
It Wag here that the emperor Sigiſmund died, in the 
rr £65 hh, 5 eine 13 46:9 © 
Head, a ſtrong royal town | 
tains a+ large college, and à cloiſter of Franciſdans. 
About a mile from the town ſtands the Ciſtereian 
| cloifter. of Welehrad; whoſe abbot is ehe firſt of the 
regular prelates at thie diet. 
Ktromerziz, or Kremſier, a well- | 
on the river Match, or Morave, belonging td the 
bithop of Olmata, Whoſe large and beautiful palace 
here was deſttoyed by fire in 1352, together with the 
archives, the ſuburbs, and fifty- five burghers houſes. 
Here is alſo à collegiate church, ſeveral cloiſters, and 
aimist , es. Bo; 5 FC 
Uniczow, Littau, 
nitz, are all walled towns. The firſt is a royal town,” 
and has a manufacture of ſalt- etre, glaſs, and gun- 
poder. I pies 8 i Yi £13 : nt ol 
Ihe othevtowns: in this marquiſate are very trifling, 
nor does either of them contain any thing that merits 
hh é TK To 
The marquiſates of Luſatia has Silefia on the eaſt, 
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Dein 
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Maſnia on the weſt, Bohemia on the ſouth, and Bran- 


denburg on the north. It is divided into the Upper 

and Lower marquiſates; the air of the former, which 
is à hilly country, is more ſalubrious than that of the 
latter, the ſituation of which is low and fenny. The 
mountainous tracks are barren, the vallies are fertile, 
and both the matquiſates produce wood, turf, wheat, 
rye, oats, millet, beans, peas, buck-wheat, lentils, 
flax, hops, tobaceo, manna, wine, &e. Here are 
likewiſe medicinal ſprings, quarries of ſtone, earths, 
and clays for tobacco-pipes and earthen wares, baſ- 
tard diamonds, agates and jaſpers, allum, vitriol, &e. 
Cattle, veniſon,” and fiſh are plenty; the country is 
well watered; the language of the people is very 
inarticulate, guttural, and barbarous ; and thier dreſs, 
at once, ſingular and mean: Both marquiſates were 
anciently ſubject to the king of Bohemia, the arch- 
dukes of Auſtria, or the electors of Brandenburg; 
but in the year 1636 they were ceded to the elector of 


Saxony. Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed here in the 


ſeventh century, and at preſent the reformed is the 
eſtabliſhed religion. The manufactures are woollen 
and linen ſtuffs, caps, gloves, ſtockings, ſpatterdaſſies, 
hats, leather, paper, iron, glaſs, gunpowder, bleached 
wax, &c. many of which the inhabitants export. 
The imports are filk, yarn, wool, ſpices, wine, corn, 
hops, garden - ſtuff, fruit, ke. | 

The ſtates of Upper Luſatia confiſt-of ſtate lords, 
prelates, gentry and commonality; and without the 
concurrence of theſe, nothing of importance can be 
tranſacted The diets are either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary; the former meet once in three years, the 
latter upon particular emergences. „ 
Upper Luſatia is divided into two great circles, 
called Budiſſen and Gorlitz. | ; 1 

The cirele of Budiſſen receives its name from the 
capital of the marquiſate. The town of Budiſſen 
is the ſeat of tlie ſame diets, and of the chief officers 
and tribunals.” It is ſituated on the Spree, twenty 
miles north-weſt from Gorlitz. It is pretty large, 
handſomely built, ſtrongly fortified,” and well in- 
habited : its caſtle is ſituated on a high rock within 
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h on the river 


1118 ee e -Gorlitzp che 
on the March, con; 


«built walled town of 


5 % 


the cathedral. - Here are ſeveral other churches 7 
|council-houſe; library, orphan-houſe, ng-hoy 
houſe, of. correction, two dict-houſes, three hoſpitals. 
a gymnaſium, &c. The trade of this lace is 0 
hats, ſtockings, gloves, linen, glazed leather, cloth. 

[foſtian, Turtey manufactures, &c. 10 a: very lage 
en,, ͤ IR a Wo RAS. 
eight churches, 


| 2 on che karg e e 

three hoſpitals, a manufactory of linen, and another 
of woollen cloths, aud : Latin fcheet WE” CT 
g au has a mineral fpring, Markliſſa a Latin 
|{choo}; Uhhſt a badtle; and'Baruth; 4 ſmall bag 
with a citadel, is ſituated ſo pleaſantl 75 what the 
| e ng it is erected is called the Golden 
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capital of the birele of the ſame name, 
is twenty miles to the eaſt of Baudiſſen. It Was 
erected in 1139, by Boleflaus king of Poland, but 
ſoon after burnt, from whence ariſes its name, for 
Gorlita, in the Sclavonic tongue, implies burnt town. 
It is the ſeat of juſtice for this part; and tlie refidence 
of the governor; has ; ind may 

ſtately ' houſes, built of ſtone. The chief trade is in 
beer, and in dreſſiung and dying woollen and linen 
cloth. It is well fortified with walls, towers, and 
ditches; and the approach to it difficult, becauſe it 
ſtands in a moraſs; on the weſt fide of the Neiſſe, 


* 


IS k Sit; Urhich riſes on the: borders of this country, and runs 
Zwittaway, Muglitz, and Proſt- 


through it into the Oder; its great church, formerly 
called! St. Peter and Paul, has hardly its equal in 


city, there is à model of the holy ſepulchre at 
uſalem, built two hundred years age by the dire 
tion of a citizen who had been there ſeveral times. 
Zeyler, who ſays there is a ſine college in this town, 
mentions ſeveral fires that have Happened here, which 
the reader may obſerve, from his hiſtory, have been 
more frequent in this, than any part of Germany, or, 
indeed; of Bü 8 

Muſka has a great alum work; Great Radmeritz 
contains a noble temporal foundation for twelve ladies, 
and Herrenhuth is a ſmall place belonging to the count 
Zinzendorff. It was founded in 1722 by ſome Mo- 
ravian brethren, and is now the chief nurſery and ſeat 
of that ſect called Hernhuttees. 
Lauban, upon the river Queiſs; and the confines 
of Sileſia, four Jeagues' eaſt of Gorlitz, which, though 
but little, is well'fortified;' and has a great linen ma- 
T e = 

Zittow, on the river Neiſſe, a fine city near the 
borders of Bohemia, eight mites ſouth: of Liebau, 
and twenty-eight eaſt of Dreſden. Wenceſlaus, king 
of Bohemia, encompaſſed it with walls in 1255. It 
is well fortified, ' and the houſes are built in the 
neweſt ſtyle. It has a good trade in beer, a great 


2 


Fl 


a Franciſcan monaſtery, and large populous ſuburbs. - 
The land eſtates of Lower Luſatia are ſimilar to 
thoſe of the Upper. Spiritual matters belong to a 
confiſtory erected in 1668 ; the chief officers are the 
preſident of the * office, the land captain, and 
the land judge. The tribunals are the Upper Office 
and 'the Land Court, and the whole is divided into 
five little circles, viz. kk 5 
Luckau, containing no place 
town of the ſame name, which is walled, has a Latin 
| ſchool, a poor houſe, a houſe of correction, two 
hoſpitals, and ſeveral churches. Sprembergh contains 


{a town of the ſame name, and thirty-two little villages. . 


| Kalau contains a town of the ſame name, Lubbenau, 
Dobrilogh, and twenty villages. Luben contains a 


ſame name, to which belong fix villages. | Neuzell 
with the appendage of thirty-ſix villages. Schiedlo, 
Schenkendorf, and Terſta, to which belong thirty- + 
five villages; Pforten having the juriſdiction of twenty 
villages, and the town of Sorau, which has a caſtle, 


ſpinning-houſe, e 


has feuetal neat churches, and man 


Europe; near a ſniall chürch, on à mount without 


manufacture of cloth, an hoſpital, which was once | 


worth notice but the 


town of the ſame name, the town of Friedland, and - 
a few ſmall villages. Guben contains a town of tha 


— 


the town walls. The Lutherans and Roman ca- 
tholics perform divine ſervice in different parts of 


- 6 F 


ſchool, hoſpital, and manufactories of yarn, linen, 
and woolten. CC. 55 
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TRAVELS THROUGH POLAND 


-  - Having now gone 1 a full deſcription of every 
thing worthy of notice in Hungary and Boh 
- ſhall proceed with this uſeful and entertaining work, 
in giving the public a moſt complete and accurate 
-necount of the kingdom of Poland, which we have 
extracted from moſt eſteemed travellers through that 
r * | 
poland derives its name from the flatneſs of the 


* . - 


at a diftance from the ſea in moſt parts, the weather 
js mort ſerene and ſettled, both in winter and ſum- 

mer, than in thoſe countries which border upon the 
6cean.* The lakes he chiefly in the Greater Poland; 
Cuſauia, and. the territory of Lublin, and both lakes 
and rivers abound with Its principal rivers are 
tte Weiſel, or Viſtula, the Waſta, or Vaſta, the 
Nieper, or Beriſthenes, the Neiſtor, or Tyra, the 


Devina, hs BY. or Bohurſt, the Bug, and the | 


Niemen, or Ru 


The mountains in this country are very incon- 


ffderable, except thoſe which divide it from Hungary, 


being a ridge of craggy hills, about three hundred |; 


miles in length, called the Carpathian mountains, 

from whence ſeveral conſiderable rivers ariſe, which 
fall into the Euxine and Baltic ſeas. 

The Greater Poland, in which is comprehended 

Cujavia, contains ſeven palatinates, or governments, 

The chief town of Poſnania, which is the moſt 


weftern part 'of Poland, is Pornan, which is a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, ſituated on the river Vaſta. It ſtands in a 
plain, ſurrounded by little hills, and is defended by a 
double wall and ditch : the town is ſmall, but beau- 
tiful, being built, for the moſt part, of free-ſtone. 
The principal public buildings are the caſtle, the 
cathedral church, and the biſhop's palace, which 
ſtand in the ſuburbs; and two colleges, one of which 
belongs to the jeſuits. The city is governed by a 
ſtaroſta, choſen annually out of the Schipins, or 
Aldenna, who, during the time of the enjoyment 
of this office, has the title of general of Great Poland. 
The city of Gruma is fituated on the marſhes, 

between twenty and thirty miles to the eaſtward of 
Pornan; it is an archbiſhop's ſee, and gives a title 
to the primate of Poland, It was founded by Leckus, 
their firſt monarch, and was antiently the metropolis 
of the whole kingdom. It is now the reſidence of 
the archbiſhop and primate of Poland, and enjoys 
wi large privileges. In the cathedral is ſaid to be 
laid up an immenſe treaſure, offered by the votaries 
of St. Adelbert, whoſe tomb ſtands in the middle of 
the church. It was plated over with ſilver by king 


Sigiſmund the Third. The gates of this church are 


all of Corinthian braſs, finely wrought. | 

The principal towns of the palatinate of Kaliſh, 
are Kaliſh, the fame name as the palatinate itſelf, 
Gtuated on the river Proſna, about forty miles to the 
ſouthward of Pornan. It is defended only with a 
ſingle brick wall, and ſome low towers. Here are 
ſome religious houſes, a magnificent jeſuits college, 
and ſome ruins of an old caſtle. | 


The other chief city of Kaliſh is Kolo, ſituated | 


near the Waſta, about thirty miles to the eaſtward of 
Pornan ; the town is built with timber, &c, ſurrounded 
with a mud wall. | . 
The chief town of the palatinate of Sciadia bears 
the ſame name, and is ſituated on the Vaſta, about 
fourteen miles to the ſouthward of Pornan: it is 
defended by a ſtrong caſtle and wall. | 
Rava, the principal town of the palatinate of that 
name, is ſituated in a plain on the river Rava, about 
fifty miles ſouth-weſt of Warſaw, It is moſtly built 
0 {# 4 * 
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of wood; and is defended” by a eaftie, where fate 


priſoners are uſually kept. 


Lavitzin, in the palatinate of Rava, is ſituated 
about twenty miles from Rava, Where the primate of 
Poland has a noble palace. 


The church is a beautiful 
ſtructure; beſides which here are ſeveral confiderable 
abbies and mene HO 
Lancinia, the palatinate and city of the ſame name, 
is ſituated on the river Bſura, about fifty miles north- 
weſt of Rava. It ſtands on a plain, and is defended, 
by s castle built upon rock. 7. 8 
Uladiflaw is the chief town of the palatinate of 
Breſty, and is ſituated about fixty tiles to the eaft- 


ward of Gueſna. It is the refidence of the archbifhe 
of Cujavia, -and hath a cathedral, built after the Go- 
thic manner. ; —_ 2 d TAS” 4 1 


Cruſwick is the principal town in the pala inate of 


Inavlooz, in the territory of Cujavia. It is ſituated 
near the lake of Goplo, and is accounted the moſt 
antient city in Poland, next to Gru. 


Ther ve three palatinates in tlie province'of Leſſer 


Poland. In the palatinate of Cracow; the chief Wa 
are Cracow, the metropolis of the kingdom, fituated 
in a ſpacious plain, near the Viſtula. It is the largeſt 
and beſt built town in Poland ; the hofiſes are of 
free · ſtone, the ſtreets broad, and the publie buildings 
magnificent. | rte 
|Cratow, properly ſo called, which is furrounded by 
a high wall, and defended by a noble caſtle, founded 
jon a rock, on the banks of the Viſtula. Here ſtands 
che king's palace on a hill, affording a moſt delighit- 
ful proſpect over the neighbouring country: and here 
is the 
brought immenſe riches to that church. Here the 
kings of Poland are uſually crowned and buried. 
The quarter of Cafimir lies on the fiirther fide of the 
river, and is joined to the reſt of the town by 3 
wooden bridge. The other two quarters of Shado- 
mia and Cleparia lie on the banks of the Viſtula, 
between Cracow and the aboveſaid bridge. Beſides 
the cathedral, there are fifty pariſh churches in the 
town and caſtle ; the moſt celebrated is that dedicated 

to the Virgin Mary. In this city alſo is an univer- 
ſity, begun by Cafimir the Great, and finiſhed about 
the year 1401, and contains eleven colleges. Here 
are alſo fourteen' 'grammar-ſchools ; all which col- 
leges and ſchools are under the government of 4 

rector: and very few perſons are advanced, either 
in church or ſtate, who have not received their edu - 

catonhere-: no ts e 5s 


It is divided into four quarters, viz. 


ous cathedral of Staniflaus, whoſe tomb 


This city is fuppoſed to have taken its' name from 


Cracus, or Gracchus, one of the firſt dukes of Po- 

land, deſcended from the family of the Gracchi in 
Rome, at leaſt, if we can give any credit to Poliſh 

hiſtorians. 
firſt planting of Chriſtianity here; but upon ſome 
difference with the pope, it was removed to Gruſna 3 
however, this city is {till the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan _ 


It was made an archbiſhap's ſee at the 


to the archbiſhop of Gruſna; here the ſupreme court 

of judicature is held, and in the caftle the crown and 

regalia are kept. _ | | pO 
The city of Oſvieczin is the capital of a duchy 


of the ſame name, and is ſeven Poliſh miles from 
{Cracow. This city is built of timber, as moſt of tho 


reſt are, and hath a wooden caſtle. + | 
Zator is alſo the capital of a duchy of that name; 
is built of wood, and ſtands in a plain near the river 
Viſtula, about five Poliſh miles from Cracow. © 
The city of Severia is the capital of a large duchy, 
to which it communicates it name, and is defended 
by a ſtrong caſtle, ſituated in the middle of a lake. 
Czentochova, near which is a monaſtery, is famoug 
for having a picture of the bleſſed virgin, ſaid to be 
drawn by St. Luke, which occaſions the reſort of a 
multitude of pilgrims, with the richeſt offerings. 
Here the traveller is Thewn large quantities of gold 
and filver plate ornaments for the altars, and habits 
enriched with pearls and precious ſtones, the gifts 
of the Poliſh nobility, © The monks pretend bar 
many muracles have been wrought here ; they are 
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1 d of a, large, territory About their. m 
—. Te INTL undred ſoldiers. in it. 


This may be,compared to Loretto, both for its wealth, | 
and the fupe 


xerftition of its votaries. In this palati; 


nate ate alſo ſeveral cities, towns, palaces, and religious | 


ſes, beſides thoſe already mentioned. 5 
de is the ſecond palatinate in the Leſſer 
Poland; 


plealantiy ſituated on the fide of a little hill, on the 


aks of, the Viſtula, and is much frequented: on || 


account of the. courts of judicature being held here. 
It lies thirty-two Poliſh miles ſouth of Watſaw, and 
twenty-eight eaſt of Cracow. It is defended by a 
| Thong wall and caſtle, beſides other regular fortifi- 
%% MM.. TOTO Ego NCI -w 
The city of Zawichoft is built with wood on the 
river Viſtula. It is defended by a caſtle with a double 


| Hants. The Jews, inhabit the ſuburbs, where they 


2 


e a ſynagogue. 
5 ad h 


ilna, or Va- 


ind Wüna. It is a large, populous, and trading 
city, the capital of all Lithuania, and a biſhop's ſee. 


are the palace of antient duke, and the caſtle. 
The cathedral, and many of the churches and mo- 
naſteties, as well as the colleges belonging to the uni- 
yerfiries, are built of ſtone; but the private, houſes 
_ are of wood, and make but a mean appearance. The 


univerſity was founded in 1579. The cathedral ſtands | 
f owns: the caſtle, wherein is interred the body of St. 


afimir, having a large filver tomb, of great value, 


built over it. SY 
In this oo held the grand tribunal for Lithu- 
ania. The Muſcovites made themſelves maſters of 
Wilna'in the year 1655, but were immediately obliged 
to teſtore it to the Poles, who have remained maſters 
of it ever fince. 3 - 

The city of Wilkomirz is fituated on the river 
Seviora, and is about thirty-five miles north-weſt of 


Wilna, to which belongs a very large diſtri, wherein | 


are ſeveral conſiderable towns belonging to the crown, 
the biſhops and nobility. e a 
* | Braſlaw is the ſecond palatinate in the duchy of 


Lithuania; it lies north-eaſt of Wilna, on the con- 
fines of Courtland. Braſlaw is the principal town, 


.which is built of wood, and is fituated on the fides 
of a large lake, being defended by a caftle built upon 


a rock. EA | 
__ To: the eaſtward of Braſlaw lies the palatinate of 
Polorſko, which joins to 1 The chief town 
is Polooz, fituated on the river Dwina, and is about 
aà hundred miles eaſt of Braſlaw. This place was 
in the poſſeſſion of the Muſcovites in the year 1579, 
when it was recovered from them by Stephen Botori, 


King of Poland. It has frequently been taken and 
en fince that time, but it is now in poſſeſſion of 
the Poles. | 11 | | 


fa Ying is another . palatinate of Lithuania, and 
lies to the eaſtward of Wilna. The chief towns are 
. . Witepſko, ſituated on the Dwina, about fifty miles 
eaſt of Polorſko. This is à frontier town towards 


* 
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the chief city is called Sendomir, which is 


8 


palatinate of this duchy, .which joins | 
nſki, ſituated on the confluence of the rivers Wilia| 


e public ras are magnificent; -amongſt them 
the 
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ut their monaſtery, | 


- 


uſcovites bring fur and ather merchandize 


wh > 


Grodno is fituated to the ſouthward of Troki, on. 
the river Niemer, over which. there is a fine bridge, 
eſteemed the beſt in Poland. Here is. a. college be. 
longing to the jeſuits. The town is meanly built, 
but the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade. 
Minſki is another palatinate of this duchy; the 
chief town, of the fame name, is fituated in a marth 
about fourſcore miles from Wilna, and is defended 
by a double wall and two caſtles. 5 Be 43x 2 34.4” 
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The palatinate of Muilaw lies to the eaftward of 
Minſki, 1 is bounded by the Nieper, ee 
rates it from Muſcovy towards. the eaſt. The chief 
town is Muilaw, which is built with timber, and 
is ſituated on the river Soſa, about a hundred and ty, 
miles caſt of Minſki. The town is a frontier againſt 
e ee en ee e of fol- 
lers. LY $6 R N 81 Forrt: | ; 2 5 : 
| The palatinate of Werse lies to the ſouch-⸗ 
[weſt of Lithuania, having Troki on the north, 5 
Trienſki to the eaſt. ,The chief tawn is Novogrodeck, 
[a large city built with timber, it is ſituated on the river 
Niemer, and is fixty miles ſouth of Wilna. In this 
[ey and Tenſhi the diet of Lythania is deny 


| The province of Pruffia is bounded by the Baltic- 
ſea on the north, by Lithuania, and Lomogitia on 
the caſt ; by proper Poland and Warſovia towards the 
ſouth, and by Fomeraga towards the weſt, It is di- 
[vided into Regal and Ducal Prufha ; Regal Prof 
takes up the weſtern part, and is ſubject to Poland, 
and Ducal Pruſſia the eaſtern part, and, is ſubject to 
the elector of Brandenburgh, whoſe father ſome years. 
fince aſſumed the title of king of Prutha, from the 
eaſtern part of this country under e and, 
was recognized as king by the reſt of the European 
powers. . $2344 F844 SY 23 
| Regal Pruſſia is divided into three palatinates, viz. 
Pomerania, Culm, and \ ep PYb | PD F ka 1 
Pomerania is ſituated on the left fide of the river 
Weſel or Viſtula ; Dantzick is the principal town, 


I 
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| which was but a. village in the year 1295, when king, 
Primiſlaus made great additions to it, and caſt it into 


the form of a city, and in 1343 it was walked. round 
by the knights of the Teutonic order. Two rivulets 
{paſs through the town, ſupplying it with water, and 
turning abundance of mills. The houſes are well 
built of ſtone, ar brick, fix or ſeyen ſtories high; and. 
the granaries, wherein vaſt quantities of corn are de- 
poſited, are ſtill higher, to which the ſhipping may- 
lic cloſe and take in their loading. The public build- 


ings, which are very magnificent, are the great church 


of St. Mary's, the town-houſe, the arſenal, the place 
[of St. Dominick, the exchange, and jeſuits college. 
This city hath undergone many revolutions. Ihe 
Danes, the Poles, and the knights of the Teutonic. 
order, were ſucceſſively maſters of it. In 1454, John 
Caſimir, king of Poland, gained the poſſeſſion of it, 
and granted many privileges to the citizens, who, 
notwithſtanding, in defence of the Augſburg con- 
feffion, took the part of Maximilian, of Auſtria, 
againſt the Poles; whereupon they were beſieged by 
Stephen, king of Poland, but, by the mediation of. - 
neutral princes, were reſtored to their religion and. 
liberties. This city is under the protection of Po- 
land at this day, but governed by their own magiſtrates, 
who determine all criminal caufes finally, and all 
civil cauſes, not exceeding a thouſand hvres, and 
levy taxes on the inhabitants; one half of the cut; 
toms. only, and*the profits of ſome mills belonging 
to the crown. | Volt, Th brody 


| 7 


| The inhabitants are computed at two Hundred 


- 


| aloulab#7 hob e 'of mem are German, and their 
jvuriſchcti nt exten as forty miles round the coy They 
lend two tepfeſentatives to the diet of Poland, and are 
permitted to coin their own money, with the effigies 
che King on one fide, and the arms of the city on 
. 35 70 Widen maintain a garriſon at their own 
expence, but Have no fleet; though here are abun- 
445 *6f merchant ſhips of confiderable burthen. 
They trade to all the countries in Europe, except the 
Ealt and” Weſt Audies. Thie eſtabliſhed religion is 
Lutheran; ut papiſts, anabaptiſts, and calviniſts, are 
rolerated amongthem. S 
The magiftracy of Dantzick conſiſts of thirty ſena- | 
tors, among whom are ſeveral merchants and gentle- 
men of the long robe: none of the clergy but Lu- 
eras arc admitted into this body, except four Cal- 
Ante. The ſenators continue for life; the firſt four 
of them are ſtyled burgo-maſters, out of whom a pre- 
fient is annually choſen : next to theſe are thirteen 
confuls, "who chooſe the ſaid burgo-maſters out of 
their body as often as there is a vacancy, and elect all 


þ. 


other officers of the city. - CO 
| . is under the Ae Po- 
Aland, it has been frequently neceſſitated to apply to 

other Poe sto defend it againſt the inſults o potent 
neighbours; and particularly againſt the Swedes, who 
nowing it to be a wealthy eity, either fined, or made 
e pretence fo extort ſums of money from them, 
particularly in the year 1706; the Engliſh, the Dutch, 
aid the king or Proflia, entered into an Ahance for) 


weir proteftion,” PARIS ee 
Tne abbey of Oliva ſtands to the north-eaſt'of Dant- 
zick, which is famous for the peace concluded there, in 
- the'year t1666,, between the king of Sweden, on the |; 
olle part; and the emperor, the king of Poland, and 
the eleftor of Brandenburgk on the other, 
"The palatinzte of Cui lies on the kaßtern fide off 
th Villas between that river atid the” province of 
Great Poland.” The chief town is Culm, which is] 
fruared on a hill near the banks o the Viſtula, about 
fifty miles ſouth of Dantzick. * It was onte a famous, 
city, and a biſhop's fee; but having ſuffered much by | 
the ravages of war, the ow hs was removed to | 
Culingue, a'fmall town, about twelve miles to the | 
J)“) ED 1 
The city of Thorn is fituated on the Viſtula, | 


twenty miles ſouth of Culm. This city is ſaid to be 
the beſt built of any in Royal Prufha, the houſes be- 
L e and the ſtreets broader than at | 
intzick, and the town-houſe only to be exceeded by 
that of Amſterdam; here is alſo a ſmall univerſity : 
but nothing bas rendered this town more famous than 
4 conteſts between the papiſts and the proteſ- 
rants, in which moſt of the proteſtants interpoſed in 
favour of their brethren, but at laſt left them unac- 
countably to the mercy of their enemies. It has been | 
frequently taken and retaken by the Poles and Swedes. | 
The laſt time the Swedes made themſelves maſters of | 
it was in 1703; but the ' Poles took poſſeſſion of it 
again on the king of Sweden's misfortune gt Pal- 
towa, the fortifications having been firſt demoliſhed by 
that prince. | „ | 
The third palatinate of Regal Pruffia is Marien- | 
burgh ; the chief town is of the ſame name, and is 
fituated on the Nogat, which is à branch of the Viſ- 
tula, twenty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Dantzick, and 
about twenty ſouth-weſt” of Elbing. It was antiently 
the chief city of the Teutonic knights, founded by the 
_ croſs-bearer of that order, and is faid to have taken its 
name from a miraculous 1mage of the Virgin Mary. 
It is now but meanly built with wood, and does not 
abound in wealth. 8 
The fituation of Elbing is very pleaſant; it is po- 
pulous, and is divided into the old and new town: a 
conſiderable trade is carried on here. It was antientiy 
a free Imperial city, after which, the knights of the 
: Teutonic order gained. the dominion of it. When 
Dantzick and Thorn ſubmitted to Poland, it followed 
their example. It hath been more than once taken by 


— 


the Swedes, and retaken by the Poles. | 
Vor, II. No. 88. [ 
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towards the ſouth, and by the Leſſer 


land Limberg. 
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ruſſia ; ſome geographers call it the fourth palati-* 
nate. The gentry here are exempt from the regal u- 
[riſdition, and are governed by their biſhop, who is 
prince of the empire. _ © latino maj 
' Ducal or Brandepburg Pruſſſa, is that from 
whence the preſent king of Prufha takes his title as 

duke of Brandenburg. "Yes chief towns are 'Koningf-* 
berg, fituated at the mouth of the river Pregel, and is 


| the capital of the province: it is a large well built po- 


pulous city, and is a place of good trade. Here is a 
cathedral, and an univerſity founded by duke Albert. 
Memel, another town in Ducal Pruffia, is fituated on 
a freſh water bay, and has a convenient harbour; the? 
ſaid bay having communication with the Baltic, near? 
the city. It is defended by a caſtle, and the ſituation 
is naturally ftrong, being ſurrounded by lakes and 
marſhes. The other towns in Ducal Pruſſia are Pi- 
CV] TTT 
The provinces of Samogitia and Couxland come 
next to be deſcribed. Samogitia contains two towns, 
viz. Roſcine, which is a ſmall one, and fituated on the 
river Dubiſſa, about four ſcore miles north-eaft of 
Koningfburg and Midnith, qr Vormatia, which is the 
ſeat of the biſhop of Samogitia, © © © 7 
The territory of Courland is bounded by the river 
Dwina: it is in length about à hundred and fifty 
miles, but in breadth no more than thirty. This 


country is at preſent under the dominion, of its own . 


duke, who pays homage to the king of Poland. Gol- 
dingen is fituateq on the river Wetaw, about thirty 


miles from the Baltic, Windaw is fituated at the 


mouth of the river Wetan, near the Baltie. © Mittaw 
is the capital of the whole duchy, and the refidencs 
of the duke of Courtland. It is defended by a magni-. 
ficent caſtle, but the town is meanly;built.* 

Warſaw is the chief city of the province of Mazo- 
via. It is eſteemed by ſome to be the metropolis of 
the kingdom, becaufe it is the refidenee of the court, 


and the place where the grand dirt aſſembles; but 


Cracow alſo claims the honour of being the capital of 
Poland, as hath been already obere Warfaw is 
ſituated on the Viſtula. The public buildings are a 
ſquare palace, in which the king reſides. Oppofite to 


lit, on the other fide the river, is another palace, 


where the diet of Poland uſed to fit: ihere is à third 
palace, built by king Cafimir; and about a league 


From this city is a fourth, built by king John Sp 


bieſki. The other public buildings are the church of 
St. John the Baptiſt, the arſenal, and the caſtle. *-_ 
The. city of Warſaw was almoſt conſumed by a2 
fire, which happened in the year 1708, and laſted 
nine days. In the neighbouring plains, the'nobility 
meet, and refide in rents, at the election of à new 
e fn any 8 1 
Med is ſituated on the Viſtula, thirty miles 
ſouth of Warſaw, and is remarkable only for being 
the refidence of the palatine. 14 
Polachia is a ſmall territory, ſituated between Ma- 
zovia and Lithuania. The chief town is Bielſk, 


which is defended by a ſtrong caſtle. 


, Poliſca is bounded by Lithuania and Polachia en 
the north, by Volhinia on the eaſt, 2 Red Ruſſia 
oland on the 
weſt; is about two hundred miles in ſength, and fixty 
in breadth. The chief town is Breſte, Which is fitua- 
ted on the river Bug, an hundred miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Warſaw, and is defended by a caſtle built on 
a rock. - -, LING. — | 78580 
Red Ruſſia, or Little Ruſſia as it is ſometimes 
called, to diſtinguiſh it from Muſcovy, or Great Ruſj- 
ſia, is about two hundred miles long, and one hun- 
dred broad; it was anciently much larger, and com- 
prehended all Volhinia and Podolia. This province 
is divided into three palatinates, viz. Chelm, Beles, i 


In the northern part of this province is the palati- | 


nate of Chelm; its chief town bears the ſame name. 
It was formerly a biſhop's ſee, but having been nearly 


deſtroyed by the Tartars, the biſhop's ſeat was re- 
12 U | | | moved 
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 movedto Kraniſton, about twenty miles to the ſouth- | 
Wark af i onbrak3:; * 1 i 


pital of all Red Ruſſia, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. 
It is fituated on the river Poltow, which falls into the | 
Berg, and is about a hundred and fifty miles diſtance | 


The palstinate of Belz lies to the ſouthward of 


— Chelm; The chief town is Belz, fituated in a mo- 
raſs, about fifty miles to the ſouthward of Chelm. 


Ol che three provinces, Limberg is the moſt ſouth- 
ern, the chief city bears the ſame name; it is the ca- 


from Cracow to the eaſtward. 


- The chief town in the upper part of the province of | 


Podolia is Caminieck, which is a biſhop's tee, the ca- 
pital of Podolia, and a palatinate. It is a well built 
populous city, ſurrounded by rocks, and fortified by 
art, and is defended by a caſtle. The Turks made. 


themſelves maſters of it in the year 1762, and held it 
ſome of the public buildings, -were of timber. 


till the peace of Charlovitz, 


in the year 1699, when it 
was reſtored to the Poles. | 


„ 
Braclaw is the chief town of the Lower Podolia, and |: 
is the capital of à palatinate. This town has been“ 
very much plundered by the Tartars, and is nod in a 
flouriſhing condition, though few places would be | 

-- 1] chards to their houſes, though the ſoil is extremely 


more fruitful if the lands were cultivated. 


D « 
* . 


—— 


into two parts by the river Nieper: its principal city is 
ow. 5 N 
The Poliſh nation is very remarkable for vivacity 
of ſpirit, long life, and ſtrength of body: they are ge- 
nerally open hearted and honeſt, more apt to be de- 
ceĩ ved than to deceive, and are not ſo eaſily prevoked 
eaſed- they are courteous and hoſpitable: to 
ſtrangers, and will frequently invite them to reſide at 
their houſes. They apply themſelves early to letters, 
but having acquired a perfect knowledge of their own 
and the Latin tongue, they think this ſufficient. It, 


is ſaid that there is no place in the world where they 


ak Latin ſo well, even the women, as they do in 
oland. The nobility and gentry are fond of warlike 
employments, and are great travellers. They endea- 
vout alſo to qualify themſelves: for employments in 
church and ſtate, leaving trade and huſbandry, entirely 
to the common people. They are fo enured to hard- 
ſhips, that they look even upon the Germans as an, 
effeminate people, and their armies have been known 
to lie abroad in the ſnow: The ſoldiers want diſci- 
pline, otherwiſe they would be invinciblee. 
The inhabitants of Poland are very fond of making 
a great figure, and entertaining a number of ſervants, 
horſes, and arms, for that purpoſe. Their perſons 


ate rather tall and bulky, their complexions fair, and 


; 


their hair uſually a pale yellow: their conſtitutions 


good,; and their looks healthful. . They cut the 


hair of their heads ſhort, and ſhave their beards, leav- 


ing only a large whiſker on each lip; their mien is th. 
with his hat off, and every one of them hath, his ſer- 


ſtately, and their countenances grave. They carry a 


The Higher Volhinia has Lucko for its principal | 
town, which, indeed, is the capital of all Volhima: | 
the city is large, and an epiſcopal ſec, ſubject to the 

| archbiſhop of Goruna, Lower Volhinia is divided | 

to the uſe of which, their conſtant health is very much 


4 


are open on the top to let out the ſmoke ; they are 


TY 


pole- ax, a fabre, and a cutlaſs, by their fides, which. | 
they never put off but when they go to bed. They 


wear a veſt which reaches down to the middle of the 


girded with a ſaſh: the ſleeves: of it are cloſe, like thoſe 


of a waiſteoat. They wear a fur cap on their heads, 


but no neckcloth. Under their veſts they wear a 
ſhirt, made almoſt like a woman's ſhift, without col- 


heels like a half moon. When they appear on horſe- 
back, they wear over all a ſhort cloak, which is ge- 
nerally covered with furs both within and without. 
The people of quality wear fables, and others the {kins 
of tygers, leopards, &c. The peaſants uſually wear a 
ſneep- Kin with the wool on in winter; and in ſum- 
mer, a thick coarſe cloth; and their ſhoes and buſ- 
kins are made with the bark of trees: they wear no 
linen at all. e ee eee e X71 e 
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TRAY BELS THROUGH POLAND, . 


Ihe habits of the Poliſh! women reſembled the 
men in a great meaſure formerly, but now thoſe f 
quality copy the French and Germans in their dreſz 

Both men and women are very extravagant; they 


a have very large wardrobes, and will have their ſer- 
vants dreſſed nearly as well as themſelves ; on Which | 


account they ſometimes ſpend their eſtates, and are re- 
duced to great wants. This prodigality is not con- 
tined to cheir habits, their buildings, furniture, &c. 
partake of che ſame profuſion. 5 
Tue Poliſh houſes confiſt chiefly of ground floars, 
and they ſeldom live above ſtairs; neither are their 
| buildings united, but the dwelling-houſe is over- 
Jagainſt the gate, the kitchen and = on-one fide, 
and a round or ſquare court, and the ſtables, on the 
other. It has been the faſhion,” of late years, to build 
with brick or ſtone; but formerly all the private, and 


1 he rooms are uſually hung with tapeſtry, and the 
reſt ot the furniture 18, propottionably rich, except 
where they are liable to the incurſions of the Tartars, 
and there they have as little furniture as poſſiblee. 

The Polith gentry have ſeldom any gardens. or or- 
fit for them; but there are bagnios in every houle, 
and ſtoves, the women having theirs ſeparate. from 


| thoſe. of the men. There are alſo public baths in 


every Poliſh town for the uſe of the common people, 


imputed: they bathe every day. The huts of the 


peaſants are built with poles, in a circular form, and 


covered with boards or thatch, and, a8 they generally 

conſiſt of only one apartment, the people and their 

cattle-!lecp tegether?ßnßn n Tn 
The principal nobility. and gentry of Poland haye 


{ their. horſe and foot-guards,., whom they keep, night 


and day, at the. gates of their houſes: theſe gene- 
rally go before their coaches in the ſtreets. But the 
moſt conſiderable figure hey make is at the general 
diet, or aſſembly of the ſtates; Where ſome ot them 


| have from five Rundted 10 a- thouſand; guards to at- 


tend them. They eſteem themſelves not only equal; 


but ſuperior to German princes, eipecially ſuch of 


them as ate ſenators, and indeed they. want little ta 


| e from ſovereigns in their reipective 
{ 


diſtricts, except the privilege of coining-money. 
When they fit dowa to dinner or ſupper, they hays 


{their trumpets and muſic playing, and a great nyin- 


ber of gentlemen. to Wait on them at table, who all 
ſerve iu their different offices with; the moſt proigund 


reſpect; for though all the gentlemen ot Poland are 


ſaĩd to be on a footing, as having votes in the dict, 
yet wealth will even cicate a diſtinction; and the in- 
ferior gentry here often find themſelyes under a neceſ- 
tity of ſerving the rich WhO can maintain them. In- 
deed, the patron they ſerve is uivally, very civil to 
them, and permits the eldeſt to eat with him at table 


vant to wait on him. 


Veniſon, wild towl, and river fiſh (for they have 


no ſea fiſh), they have in plenty; but the Poland 


leg. and a kind of gown over it, lined with furs, and beef, veal, or mutton, is not in any eſteem. l hey 


eat but little bread, though there is plenty of corn, 


as they prefer roots to it, Which they dreſs in differ- 
ent ways: ſoup and broth are not much admired. 


| [They are immoderately fond of pork, . bacon, and 
lar or riſbands. Their breeches are wide, and made | "1 
but of one piece with their ſtockings. Inſtead, of 
ſhoes, they always wear Furky leather boots, both 
abroad and at home, with thin ſoles, and deep iron 
{uncommon thing to ſee a gentleman give his ſervant 
part ot his neat, which he cats as he ſtands behind 
him, and to let him drink out of the ſame cup with 
him. Though there is uſually great plenty of provi- 
ſion ſerved; up, there is very little returned to the fa- 
mily, but the gentlemen's ſervants: ſeize what is left: 
they generally have a napkin, on purpoſe to carry off 


TIhey have very large quantities of plate in their 
houſes, which they exhibit at feaſts. I hoſe who are 
invited bring their ſervants with them, and it is no 


the ſweet · meats for their ladies. > Datel 
After the cloth is taken away» and the ladies ate te- 
; | _ 


* 


TRAVELS THROUGH POLAND.” 1000 


tired. tho gentlemen uſually fit and drink, and ſmoke | conſiderable, via. Their gentry, or men of fortunes 
n great while. Bumpers are pretty much in faſhion, || never interfere in trade or merchandize, except it is in 
nor will they eaſily excuſe any perſon from pledging | Pruſſia; on the contrary, they ſpend their Whole re- 
San = | 24 venues in rich habits, furniture, ſplendid equipages, 
In Poland, they make their beer of ground wheat. and a profuſe way of living. They want the advan- 
which is their common drink. They import great] tage of the ſea for foreign traffick, and have only 


W 


—_ 


2 


quantities of wines from other countries. Dantzick, and another port or two, in all this large 

The inhabitants of this country never eat any ſalted [| country. - The Tartars lying between them and 
meat; it is generally roaſted, and is very freſh, [| Turky, renders all traffick on that fide very hazardous, 
Their drink is ſpirituous and ſtrong, and they uſe} and precarious. They have very few manufactures, | 
themſelves and their children very hardly. They and thoſe they have are not much improved. Linen, 
will ſleep upon the ground without a bed, in froſt [| leather, hard-ware and earthen - ware, compole the 

and ſnow; and rag about their young infants naked, whole lift of their manufactures. ö 

| in their arms, in the ſevereſt weather: they take a] In Poland, there is no diſtinction between nobility 

great deal of exerciſe. The confirmed health of theſe || and gentry, nor are there any. degrees of nobility as 
people is aſtoniſhing, their vigour equally ſo, which I] in other countries: neither the king, nor republic 
may poſſibly be augmented from theſe circumſtances, [| confer any titles af honour; nor is there any difference 
added to their great freedom and privileges. Muſick || made between them, but what their officers, employ - 
and converſation, which they are very fond of, may || ments, or greatneſs of their eſtates create. A noble 
likewiſe have a good effect upon them. Moroſe, and || Pole deſpiſes the higheſt title that can be conferred by 

melancholy tempers generally prey upon their un- || foreign princes. Every Poliſh gentleman: is a petty 
happy 4 effors,- and are often conducive to their [| ſovereign in his own lands. His tenants, ar ſubjects, 
want of health and ſtrength.” 6 Ilas he calls them, are under the juriſdiction of ſuch 
The Poliſh gentlemen generally ride on horſeback; || officers as he ſhall appoint. It is but in ſome few caſes 
bot as it is an open country, they frequently drive a [| that the ſuperior courts take cognizance of any af- 
pair of horſes in a calaſh, eſpecially on journies. || fences committed within their diſtricts. If the gentle - 
ue dro aepafis inns- upon the road, but boarded [| man kills one of his tenants, he is liable to a fine; & 


* 
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booths are built at proper diſtances,” without furni- if he raviſhes a tenaſſt's wife, or daughter, he famil x 
ture, Where the traveller is at liberty to lodge. The [| are infranchiſed by that means, and he loſes their | 
keeper of the booth js obliged to find ſtraw for his [|{exvice. _ _ ET WA. © 
gueſts. Travellers uſually carry their provifiong with || Notwithſtanding the common people of Poland are 
them. Travelling is rather dangerous, on account ſybje& to many oppreſhons, and are looked upon a 
of the. many waters which it is neceſſary to paſs. The in a miſerable condition, they live in great plenty, 
cold, in winter, is very intenſe, eſpecially in the || Their landlords leave them enough to maintain their 
northern parts, on which account travellers are || families, and the peaſants are not reduced to that diſ- 
uſually provided with cafes, lined with fur, to put || treſs which ſome of our cottagers are. 8 11 
their Led in; and the horſemen line their boots, and The forces of Poland, though formerly very con-: 
ſeldom travel without a cordial. Their noſes are alſo || ſiderable, are now much reduced, and ſeldom exceed 
ſaid to be in ſome danger of being frozen; the remedy [| forty thouſand- men. The army conſiſt chiefly of horſe, 
they uſe is to rub them with ſnow. © II That body called the huſſars, amount to about fifteen - 
A very great quantity of corn grows in Poland, || hundred, who are incloſed in armaur from head tq 
more than in any other kingdom in Europe, particu- foot; their weapons are piſtols, lances, and ſabtes; 
larly of rye and wheat, which the Hollanders import || Another body, called 'Tovanyz, have no other armour 
in large quantities. The river Weiſel or Viſtula runs || but a bhreaſt - plate, helmet, and gorgat; their weapons 
quite acroſs the kingdom, from ſouth to north, and || are carbines, bows, arrows, and fabres; both theſe 
makes the ſhipping the corn very convenient: it is [| bodies are picked men, and adorn their heads with 
carried down that ſtream in barges o Dantzick, where the feathers of oſtriches, cranes, turkies, & c. covering 
they keep large granaries by the water- ſide. their armour with the ſkins of tygers, bears, or 
The moſt common way of manuring their ground || leapards, and look very terrible in the field. The 
8 is by burning it. When the heart of a ſine piece of || Poliſh foot are very contemptible, and ſerve rather far 
' land is worn out, they take the fame method with an- || pioneers, and other drudgeries in the army, than to en · 
other, being under no neceſſity of ploughing the ſame || counter the enemy... r hh bo 
continually, very large plains lying uncultivated. The fortified towns in Poland are very few, ſa that 
Theit ploughs are very much like ours, but in fome || they do not much trouble themſelves about a train of 
provinces are made entirely of wood, without any iron || artillery, and have ſcarce an engineer in the country, 
work about. them; and when one of their governors [| When they have occaſion for cannon, they are brought 
obliged them to -fortify their ploughs witia iron as from ſome neighbouring city, and they are obliged tg 
other people do, there happening to be an unſeaſon- German engineers to manage them. The only-forti» 
able time, and a bad crop atter it, they could never be || fication they have on the fide of Turky is Caminieck, 
perſuaded to ſtrengthen them with iron again, but and this does not ſeem capable of any long fiege, 
choſe to let their land lie fallow, than be put ourof their The other fortified towns are not worth —_ 
* 
that 


old way. 72 | The Poles are ſo far from looking upon it as a d 
They fatten a great number of black cattle in Po- || vantage to be thus deſtitute of fortied towns, thai 
land, and ſend them into Germany. They have alſo {| they impute the preſervation of their country. ang 
a good breed of horſes. 5 liberties chiefly to the want of them. It is true, the ̃ 
l be exports of Poland conſiſt of wheat, rye, bar- have been ſubject to the incurſions of their enemies, 
ley, oats, pulſe, and generally of all kinds of grajn. || and one part or other of the kingdom has been overr 
Oxen, ſheep, horſes, hogs, hemp, flax, linen, hops, run by them, but they have been forced to retire as 
hides, tallow, leather, furs brought out of Muſcovy || ſuddenly as they advanced, meeting with no fortreſſes - 
and dreſſed here, Poliſh furs, honey, wax, timber, pot || where they might fix themſelves, and have never been 
athes, pitch, maſts, planks, ſalt, beer, vitriol, nitre, I able to maintain their ground in this country for. 
lead. iron, copper, glaſs, pit- coal, earthen ware, and I many hundreds of years paſt, but the Poles yet res 
wool, the laſt of which there is great plenty of, and II main an unconquered « wry agen ac erg alli inet  : 
 tolerably good. I In Poland, the cſtabliſhed religion is he Romay | 
The Poles. import cloth, ſilk tapeſtries, rich furs, || catholic, and they are very zealous: and bigotted, - 
jewels, gold, and-filver, wines, ſpices, ſalt fiſh, fruit, || Neither the regular nor ſecular clergy are admirable 
and tin; and notwithſtanding their exports are large || for their morals. The laity are in general devous, ang 
and valuable, their imports far exceed them, and the [| generous in their benefactions to the chyrches and 
balance of trade is vaſtly againſt them, for which ſe || altars of the ſaints ; but they are not very comps 
veral reaſons axe aſſigned. The following are not in- ſionate towards the diſtreſſed and poor, ſuffering fro- 
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| | : juently their owh/flaves and menial ſervants. to-periſhy | of Utrecht, their barrier towns were to be garriſone 85 
3＋ĩ onto wits hoon 4 and the inquiſition has loft its baneful inflvence. '*' «+ 
Hing given'this compleat hiſtory of Poland, we} The United Netherlands are fituated' between and 
0 e gie the render as complete a one of || 7 deg. of eaſt longitude, and between 51 and 54 deg. 
8 the Netherlands, including the United Provinces, of north latitude, bounded by the German or Britin. 
And conelude our deſcription of Europe by a particular ſeas on the weſt and north, by Weſtphalia on the 
5 hiſtory of Great Britain and Ireland, with their ad- eaſt, and by the Auſtrian Netherlands on the fouth-'- 
_ Jacentiflands. | + [f and contains ſeven ;provinees, viz. Holland Proper, 
_ rH The Low countries, or Netherlands, were ſo deno-1| Zeland, Friefland, Groningen, Overyſſel, Guilderland“ 
=. miinated from their low ſituation at the mouths of ſe- and Utrecht. © Yoo Maite sg 
ir : - veral great rivers, viz. the Maeſe, the Rhine, the TILT 
Scheld, &. lying between 2 and. 7 degrees of eaſt atid che 
1 longitude, and 40 and 54 degrees of north latitude. Frieſſa 
_ . - | i op about three hundred miles in length, and 4 Ku 
—_.. two hundred in breadih.* „FCC 
—_ -- The Netherlands were antientiy part of Gallia, 


5 * and aſterwards conſtituted part of the circle 
of Burgundy, and conſiſt at preſent of ſeventeen pro- 
vinces. The ſeven northern provinces revolted from 


r the Spaniards, and entered into a treaty of union for 
ol | their mutual defence in the year 1579, at Utrecht, 
1 | and obtained the name of the ſeven United Provinces; | 


; tte greateſt part of the other ten, being ſubject to the 


2 FI 175 
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The Auſtrian or French Netherlands conſiſt of 
ten provinces, viz. Brabant, Antwerp, Mechlin or 
; > Malines, Limburg, Luxemburg, Namur, Hainault, 
BE tte Cambrefis/ Aſturi, and Flanders. 2 | 
= .  - © Theſe provinces are very fruitful, and produce good {| alarming.  - = 
=_ i corn and paſture, and their gravelly light lands are now. There is ſcarce hatbou coaſt, not- 

| | as valuabſe as the tich heavy ground, by the improve - withſtanding th ry is fo famous for its trade 
ments they have made, with ſown graſs,: turnips, &c. and ſhipping ; 2 t are! Rott 

but chieffy by the imiplantation of flax and hemp; Helvoetſluys. The harbour of Amſterdam is very - 

their manufactures of linen and lace are brought to incommodious, and is ſituated in ſuch ſhallow water, 


N _  - great perfection, vie. their lawns, cambrick, Mechlin chat ſhips of any burthen cannot come near 18 
| and Bruſſels lace; their tapeſtry is very rich, and they [| at high water; and even then they are obliged to un- 
| [ FRE have ſtill 's good woollen manufacture, - particularly || load great part of their cargoes before they can enter. 
i light ſtuffs and cms. This is particularly inconvenient fot a: city which 
W. „Tie face of the country-is generally flat, eſpecially || bas, in a manner, engaged the trade of tlie whole 
| Flanders; where there is ſcaree a hill, or ſtone to be met world. OWE, 3 aig At4 Af TR, L210G 


, 


with. The richeſt land lies between Dunkirk and] Holland appears to be entirely cut through with 
Bruges, extending forty miles in length, abounding in canals, which lead to every town and village, and 
1h | wheat, barley, and good meadow and paſture: land; almoſt to every farm Long. The fight of ſuch a 
= | but bettwyeen Bruges and Ghent, and Ghent and An- {| number of fails ſteering every-where through the land, 
$ —__ _ twerp, is a gravelly or ſandy foil; and that part of has an odd effect, and ſeems to indicate, that there 
Brabant which lies between Antwerp and Holland, 15 |] are as many people living upon the water as on the land. 
equally unfit for corn, but enriched with plantations of Sir William Temple ſays, that the air of this coun- 
flax, hemp, and hops. The reſt of the Auſtrian Ne- try would be a perpetual fog and miſt, were it not for 
therlands confiſt of little hills and villages, woods, the ſevere froſts which purify it, and never fail to 
incloſed grounds and open fields, not unlike England. [| viſit them with every caſt wind, for almoſt four months 
Their numerous rivers and navigable canals: are in the year. Though this is neceſſary for their health, 
| very advantageous to them, and make the carriage of | it is a diſadvantage to their trade and commerce, for 
8 goods from one part of the country to the other very [| their harbours are frequently ſhut up in winter for 
- reaſonable. PE AE, St TRA. - Ati} b 


132 


JJ. 16 +1100 l two or three months together. 1 
* The woollen manufacture was very conſiderable in The ſpring is much ſhorter, and leſs agreeable, in 
_ this part of the world, while Bruges was the market | the-United Provinces, than'in England, the winter 
| for Eaglich wool; and the foreign trade of Antwerp [| colder, and ſome part of the ſummer much hotter ; 
7 | exceeded that of any part of Europe, until the Dutch nor is ĩt uncommon for the violence of the one to give 
25 built forts at the mouth of the Scheld, and turned the || way to that of the other, without any intermediate 


current trade to Holland. No country has more con- || temperate feaſon. - | 125 
- Gderable' towns, or better fortifications: It was the Were it not for the neatneſs and cleanlineſs of their 
feat of war for near two hundred years paſt; - the houſes and ſtreets, their country would ſcarce be 
French, Spaniards, and their allies, perpetually con- || habitable ; the air would corrupt every hot ſeaſon, 
tending for this rich country. and expoſe the natives to infe&ious diſtempers, which 
The government of the reſpective provinces is || indeed they ſeldom eſcape three ſummers together, 
veſted in the ſovereign, and the ſtates of each pro- eſpecially at Leyden, where the waters ſtagnate more 
_ vince, which confift of the biſhop, abbots, and dig- || than they do in any other part of the country. Je, 
niſied clergy'; of the nobility and (gentry, and the] The gout and ſcurvy are the chief diſorders of this 
burgeſſes of their great towns who meet at Bruſſels, [| country; but they are often viſited with malignant 
but aſſemble in ſeparate houſes, and make laws for || fevers. at Amſterdam and Leyden, which lie moſtly 
their reſpeQive provinces. The civil and canon laws in the head, and frequently .occafion ſudden death. 
are in force here, where they do not interfere with the || If the patient recovers, he continues a long while in 
municipal laws of the country a languiſhing condition. The plague is ſeldom known 
No foreign forces ought to be introduced into this || here, at leaſt all converſation about it is ſuppreſſed ; 
country, by the antient laws of it: but this is now || and no diſtinction is made, as with us, what diftem- _ 
diſregarded both by the Auſtrians and French, as well || per any perſon dies of. Long life is a bleſſing ſeldom 
"x ſome of the reſt of their privileges. By the treaty || known in this country; both men and women * 
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| canal, which ſcarcely affords any motion. 


; was former] ly, 


8 


TRAVELS THROUGH: „ * 


very early. Sir William Temple remarks 
5 v lee thing, that he had ſeen at the 
[noi which is the moſt healthy part of Holland, 
two men above ſeventy. This ſhortneſs of life may 
poſſibly proceed from their diet, and want of exerciſe, 
as well as the badneſs of the air; for dried and ſalted 


fleſh and fiſh are their uſual food, and ſtrong liquors 


are commonly drank. They ſcarce know what the 


uſual ſports mean, neither do they ride on horſeback, 
or walk from, one town to the other about buſineſs, 
but are drawn along in a boat by a horſe ona ſmooth 


in general, corpulent, and full of groſs humours, 
which may be attributed to theſe cauſes, 

The city of Amſterdam is the capital of Holland, 
and the; metropolis. of the ſeyen United Provinces. 
The . this city is laid upon ſeveral thou- 
ſand piles of timbers, driven in with infinite la- 
bour and expence; the ground on which it is built 
2 bog. It is ſecured by the Wye towards 
by baſtions and outworks towards the 
| ſtreets are wide, and the canals, 
e with trees, run through them. 


the the * "The 
Prinei 
x7 on each 
55 e other . ſtreets are very narrow, 
careful of their payement, that all goods and mer-' 
chandize. are, drawn upon ſledges, and no wheel car- 
es, are ſuffered but gentlemens coaches, for which 


pfrisilege they pay a large tax. The hired coaches 


es, and drawn by one horſe. The 


Are, ſet on 
tous, containing great numbers of ſhips, 


harbour i i861 
=_ we laid before, 1 18 very inconvenient. 

mſterdam is ſuppoſed to be about one · third a8 
large as London, and contains between three and four 
hundred. thouſand. inhabitants. The private houſes 
axe well built with brick; their churches are handſome, 


but;not comparable with thoſe. in Roman catholic | 


They are, [ 


They are ſo 


A The and from it there is an admirable 

$18 

| log 3 which 
of buſineſs, who continue heaping up wealth 

to hu end of their lives, without any other view; 

than to have it faid they died immenſely rich. 

admiralty and arſenal are good bildes, and jully,,. 


admired. 
taking the defence upon themſelves. 


dam; there is a communication between them by a 


bliſhed here is very 
factures of filk and velvet. 


— 


of Amſterdam, and four miles eaſt of the {ca ; 
has alſo a communication with that 
gable canal. 
towns in Holland, but is very unhealthy, ow ing, as 
before obſerved, to the great quantities of 
water. 


9 


in 1575. It is computed, that here n 
two thouſand ſtudents, including foreigners. 


fruits, flowers, and garden · ſtuff are much admured. 


ene Calyioj 155 churches are Vole er Miene 
which is the eſtabliſhed religion hete. Here ate 
likewiſe one Engliſh, two German, and two French 
The 1. catholics have about thirty 
places where Hey. worſhip ; : ſome of them are cha- 
els, and the reſt of them are ts in/private 
ouſes.. The Lutherans, Anabaptiſts, and Jews, have 
iy their meeting-houſes ; and indeed all ſects are 
een but no churches bare bells, except the Cal- 
Vim . 
The exchange at Amſterdam is x magnificent build- 
ing, but not equal to that of London, either in its 
architecture or ornaments. The ſtadthouſe is ſtill 


more magnificent, and is ſaid to have coſt near three 


hundred thouſand 2 in building; but this ex- 
pence was conſiderably augmented ed by the driving 
upwards of twelve thouſand large 14. or rather 
trees, into the bog, to lay the foundation on. Here 
they hold their courts of juſtice, and the officers and 


| miniſters of ftate have apartments. Here the vaſt 


_ treaſure of the Mate is lodged, which is ſu 


are members of it; and as the city of Amſterdam is | 


ſed to 
be the richeſt in the world, and is guarded” every 
night by a body of the burghers, whom they chuſe 
to intruſt with the care o it, rather than to mer 
cenary ſoldiers: this treaſure is computed to contain 


three hundred tons of gold, or thirty-two millions 
e 


This bank pays no intereſt, though it receives | 


"intereſt for the ſumis lent to the Eaſt and Weſt India 
companies; theſe companies trading, in ſome .mea- 
ſure, for account of the ſtate. The bank lends money, 
. ata low intereſt, on all kinds of merchandize. 

The Eaſt-India houſe is another magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, and is divided into a great number of apart- 
ments and warehouſes, where the fine ſpices lie in 


| heaps, and almoſt ſtifle you with their fragrance. 
The Eaſt-India co Z 


late, or rather, the United Provinces are, in a man- 
ner, dependent on this company. Their greateſt men 


ſaid to influence me province of Holland, ſo this 


6 company influences the government of Amſterdam. 


* * - 
* 
4 


The bridge over the river Amſtel is . curi- 
Vor. We No. 89. 


any ſeems to be an independent 


About three leagues ſouth - eaſt of Leyden: is the 
Hague, which is ſometimes called a village 
it has no walls; but from its dominions, is, boiling, 
and beautiful public walks, it may be deemed eq 
if not fuperior, to any of their cities. - It is Rn 
by its on and enj F 
common with other cities, except that of ſendi 
repreſentative to the aſſembly of the States. Here th 
ſtates general, and the ſtates of the province of Hot: 
land aſſemble. Here the prince of Orange, the to- 
reign miniſters, and other perſons of diſtinction re- 
fade. The Hague is ſo different from other Dung 
towns, that can ſcarcely believe they are in 
Holland. Here is a French comedy. eſtabliſhed for 
the entertainment of perſons of diſtinQion, ,- _ *! 
| The city of Delft is pleaſantly ſituated in the mea- 
{dows, fix miles from the H 
churches, in one of which is the tomb of William 4 
prince of Orange, with his ſtatue of marble u 
and arches of braſs near it. He was ſhot int 
by Balſhazzar Gerard, a zealous: popiſh . pk he 
fat at ſupper. 
of the ſtatue, that is ſaid to have died of grich. 5 the 
loſs of his maſter. 

The city of Delft is 0 for hs fine ear 
ware manufactured here; but otherwiſe it has nd con- 
fiderable trade. This city was almoſt deſtroyed in 


powder, but was foon afterwards rebuilt. 

Rotterdam is very remarkable for its wealth and 
traffick; it is fituated on the notth of the river . 
upwards of thirty miles ſouth of Amſterdam. 
[harbour for ſhipping is very commodious, ſhips. of 


harbour is uſually open in winter, when others are 
frozen; for which reaſon the Engliſh chiefty reſort 


| ſettled here. 
. Rotterdam is a kite: well-buikt, W dy, 
and has four churches, befides three 2 or foreigners. 
Here is one Engliſh church, where divine ſervice is 


the church of England; and there is ahother church, 
in which the Scoteh preſbyterians afſemble. 


e eee e af, 
12 "4s * A 


— 


The city of Leyden is about eighteen miles ſouth | 
it. 
by 2 navi- Z 
It is one of the neateſt and en f 
ſtagnant 
This town is well fortified: oy what; ren 


ders it moſt ſecure, PO rn have of 
overflowing the country, when hard by all. 7 
ene 

1n this eity is the moſt -ocaſiferable nie id, 


the United Provinces, and was founded by the ſtates - 


There are fine gardens about this city; e 


„ becauſe 


Here are but two 


There is the figure of a dog at the feet 


„Alcity; eee ank 
5 
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Nen 0 Wee 54; Men ende de citizens. 7 
Hiarrlem 3 is ſituated about ten miles weſt of Aunſter⸗ | 


canal. The principal building is the great church, 
formerly a cathedral, the largeſt and moſt elegant 
church in Holland. The linen manufacture eſta- 
conſiderable; it is known to us by 
the name of holland. Here are alſo ſeveral manus 


the year 1650, by the blowing up of a magazine f 


burthen coming up to the merchants doors; and the 


to this port, and many families of tas. nation arc 


performed: according to the rites and ceremonies of 


- wy 
\ 


| 
” 


1050 


in 

En and from the top of the | | 
be ſeen four cities, and a mal, of other towns 
" afid' villages; This part 


number of inhabitants. The Britiſh merchants 
two churches here, and it is their principal market 
for cloth. In this city was held that famous ſynod | 


— 
* 
. 


the Eaſt-India houſe, are the chief public build- 
„ befides the churches, The town is pleaſantly 
at church may 


and 


are wide, the houſes well built, and contain a 


of Dort, in the year 1619, which met principally at 
the inſtigation of king James the Firſt, of Britain, 
where the Calviniſts condemned the Arminians, and 
eſtabliſhed Calviniſm, who have had the ſole power 


in the government of the United Provinces ever 


' Fince; All other denominations of Chriſtians are ex- 


7 / 


cluded from the magiſtracy. The famous bithop 
Hall was ſent over by James, as his repreſentative, 
in this ſynod; and he could not have placed the buſineſs 
'- Gertrudenburg, Goude, and Naarden, bave nothing 
Particular to diftinguiſh.them. + 
Abe town of Williamſtadt was built by William 
the Firſt, prince of Orange. It is ſituated on the 
Robvaert, a water which divides the iſland of Voorn 
from the continent. Here the Engliſh uſually em- 
bark and diſembark their troops. During the wars 


in Flanders, five thouſand Engliſh horſe, were landed 


here at one time, in the reign of king William, to 


reinfores the Engliſh army in Flanders 
The port town of Helvoetſluys is about five miles 


ſonth of Brice, and is one of the beſt harbours, in 
Holland; a firſt rate man of war may he cloſe to 


tte keys, in the middle of the town; this is there- 


' north-weſt of Amſterdam. On the oppoſi 


fore the uſual ſtation for their largeſt ſhips. The 
d Fong carries the mail thither, and brings 
another fro 


permits.” ' 
In the ifland of Overflackce the 


* 


The 


of Holland is exceedingly 
Dort is fituated on the river Maeſe. The ſtreets 


r 
ave 


m thence every week, at leaſt, if the wind 


principal town is 
bro 0 ae which has nothing remarkable to diſtin- 
1 7 BY chief town of the iſland of. Iſiomon bears the || ſeats, and about thirty villages. 
fame name, and ſtands almoſt oppoſite. to Rotterdam. 


| 


preſent the province 
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honour and conſcience, and even the Saviour himſelf e 
they ſtand in the way. It is ardently: 0 5 
every lover of his country, that the day will ſoc 
arrive, when the Engliſh will be able fully to reven wg 
this baſe  peridy. of Holland; and not only of 5 = 
ſtate, but of all others, Who dare. inſult her fl 
fide with her rebellious ſubjeQs, #7 1h 
The province of Zeland is next to be deſeribed 
which entirely conſiſts of iſlands, and lies to the ſouth 
of Holland Proper einst 
The chief of theſe iſlands is Walcheren, which + 
lies at the mouth of the Scheld, and is about nine 
miles long, and eight broad. The principal toun of 
this iſland, and indeed of the whole province of 
Zeland, is Middleburgh, which is a large, rich, and 
populous city, and has a communication wich the 
__ a deep canal. It contains twenty churches, of 
which the new church is the handſomeſt. The town 
is ſurrounded by a wall and baſtions. The ſtadthouſe 
is a maguificent ſtructure. iii nit mor obi 
Zouberg, or Ramekins, is another town in this 
ovince; it is a fea port, and was ceded to queen 
lizabeth, of England, for ſecurity of the money ſhe 
advanced the Dutch for their defence” againſt the 
Spaniards; but it is now an inconſiderable place. 
Tue town and harbour of Fluſhing was likewiſe 
ceded to that queen; they are both well defended 
forts and batteries. Tervere is alſo à fortiſied town 
and harbour, of which, and Fluſhing, the princes of 
Orange are ſovereigns, ho have fo great an influence, 
that they can appoint what deputy they pleaſe to re- 
of Zeland in the aſſembly of tlie 
8 F e 


x 


<4 
* 


ſtates general. 


Armuyden is another port town in the province; 
the harbour is now choaked up, and of little uſe, + 
The ſecond iſland in the province of Zeland is 
called South Beveland; it is about fiſteen miles long, 
and ſeven broad, and was much larger, till part of it 
was carried away by an inundation, in the year 1532. 
The only conſiderable town in this ifland is Ter Goes, 
which is ſituated on the north part of it; beſides 


which, on this iſland. there are ſeveral gentlemens 
The next iſlands are North Beveland and Wolfer- 


Samerdam, or Sardam, is fituated on that arm of || dyke,” which have both been much damaged and 
the ſea called the Wye, and is about ſeven miles ||lefſened by inundations of the ſea; the other iſlands, 


te ſhore which are Sohorven, Duvelland, and Tolen, have 


is the greateſt magazine of timber and naval ſtores in || nothing remarkable to treat of. 
Europe. Several hundred ſaw-mills are perpetually 


at work here, and they are conſtantly, aj on be in this province is about forty miles long, 


ſawing plank and timber for ſhipping, of which they 


bp 


ſhort tim. 
Soudam, Hoorn, 
dam, and Purmer, are the princi 


a 2 ee 
A little to the northward of the continent is the 
Texel, which is a fruitful ifland, fix miles long, and 
five. broad. The ſtrait between the iſland and the 
continent is the principal paſſage from the ocean to 
the Zuider ſea, through which moſt ſhips fail which 


ate bound to Amſterdam. There is a good harbour 


in the Texel, where the veſſels ride ſecure from ene- 
mies as well as ſtorms. It was in this harbour that 
the arch pirate, Paul Jones, lately took ſhelter with 
his —_— and though frequent demands were madg 
by Sir Joſeph Yorke, that he ſhould be given up to 


the Engliſh, on account of the depredations he had | 


made on their coaſt, the Dutch acted, as they do 


u 


Enchuyſen, Medemblich, Alemaer, | 
7 pal towns in the 
orth of Holland, but have nothing particular to diſ- 


, 


pon almoſt all occafions, in an evaſive manner; | 


The third of the United Provinces is Frieſland- 
and twenty+- 


| ) {five broad, and is ſubdivided into the territories of 
bave à great ſtock always in hand. By this means it 4 
is in their power to build a large number of ſhips in a 


[? 


Oſtergo, Weſtergo, and Sevenwolden. e 
The chief town of Oſtergo is Lewarden. This 


{city is very much admired for its elegant buildings, 


ſpacious ſtreets, fine bridges, and the gardens which 
ſurround. it. ei LR bits. 
In the city of Frankes, which is a ſmall one, is a 
univerſity, founded by the ſtates in 1585, and en- 
dowed with part of the abbey lands, which were 1e- 
queſtered a little before that time. | bal 
A little to the weſt of Frankes is Harlingen. It is 
ſtrongly fituated, and well fortified, and the avenues 
to it may be laid under water at the approach of an 
enemy. EL, + 29789 
Doceum is a fortified town, ſituated in a fruitful 
country, and is remarkable for a lofty bridge, which 
admits veſſels to paſs under with their.ſails ſtanding. ' 


In the ſouth-weſt part of Frieſland is Staveren, 


which was one of the Hans towns, and anciently the 


capital city of the kings of the Fiſons. Its harbour - 


is now choaked up, and its trade removed to other 

ports. 133 7 E 
The next province is that of Groningen, which is 

about thirty miles long, and twenty broad. Groningen, 


the chief town, formerly one of the Hans towns, ftands - 


at the confluence of two rivers; it is well fortified; and 


carries on a conſiderable trade with Germany. 
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| miles in circumference; and abobt Tout” ile to the 


Tune province of Overyſſel received its name from 
5 3 paint the river X ſſel: it is about fixty miles 
long, and fifty broad, | | 
55 One of the principal towns of this province Is De- 
enter, which was formerly one of the Hans towns, 
Andi is ſtill a town of good trade, and inhabited by 
people of diſtinction. NEL LA 
52 Zevell is ſituated twenty miles north of Deventer, 
is a fortified town z the buildings are elegant, and the 
' ramparts are planted with tree. 
10 the eaſtward of Zevell is Campen, which is a 
. handſome, well built city, and formerly had a conſi- 
mee . BE HD Le | 
Coverden is fituated on the confines of Germany, 
thirty miles to the eaſt of Zevell; it is a frontier town, 
and ſtands in an impaſſable moraſs. 
Fbe province of Guelderland comprehends Dutch 
and Pruſſian Guelderland: Dutch Guelderland is di- 
vided into three diſtricts, viz. Velace, Betace, and 
The city of Arnheim is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
ver Lech, in good firm ground, and m a healthy 
air. The princes of Orange have a palace at Dieren, 
ten miles from this city; and about twenty miles 
from hence is Loo, where king William the Third 
uſed to reſide in the hunting ſea on, which is eſteemed 
ons of the moſt elegant palaces belonging to the houſe 
There is à univerſity at Hardwick, which is 
ated on the coaſt of the Zunder ſea. „„ 
ne city ot Nimeguen is large, populous, and well 
built. The caſtle was antiently eſteemed à place of 
ſtrength, and from it is a fine view of the adjacent 
country. This city is famous for a treaty concluded 
between the allies: of France, in the year 1679, called 


Wen of Nitheguen/ 3 
On the frontier of Germany is à fortreſs called 
Skenkenſeans, + Where che Rhine divides into two 
- / Twenty-five miles weſt of Nimeguen, Bommel is 
: ſituated, on an iſland 
Waal. | CCTV 
Ihe city of Zutphen is ſituated on the river Y ſel; 
iĩt is a good | 
Doel and Groll are good towns, and are 

The territories of Cleve ſeparate Pruſſian from 
Dutch Guelderland. The city of Guelder is the ca- 
pital;-it is a ſtrong, though ſmall place, in the mid- 
dle of a morals: e 


The town of Ruremond is la 


14 


es and ous, 


well built and fortified. Vento Watchtendenk and | 


Stevenſwart belong to Pruſhan Guelderland. 

The province of Utrecht is about thirty miles long 
and twenty-five broad. The city of Utrecht is large 
and populous, and pleaſantly ſituated; the air is 


healthy, and the town is well built; it is the refi- | 


dence of many ſubſtantial people. Thirty-five bridges 
are laid over the two principal canals, which run the 
whole length of the city. Ihe market-place is in the 
centre of the town, where ſeveral of the capital ſtreets 
meet. Several. beautiful walks are made without the 
tes of the city. It is not a place of any great 
rength ; it has been taken by, and retaken from the 
French. The univerſity was founded here by the 
ſtates in 1636, to which many Engliſh diſſenters went 
for education. Perhaps it is here that they gain that 
_ prejudice in favour of republican 1 which 
ſo much prevails in this, otherwiſe, reſpectable body 
of men; though one would think that the arbitra 
diſpoſition of the republican government in Holland, 
as well as in other republics, would induce them to 
prefer that limited monarchy under which we might 
10 happily live, was it not for ſuch turbulent ſpirits 
among us. | f 


Fifteen miles from Utrecht is the city of Amersfort, 


which 1s fituated in a country abounding in corn and 


vey the natives apply themſelves chiefly to huſ- 


. 7 NA : 
ſitu : | 

— 

£ 


formed''oy the Mace" any 


better ſort of people, but the true Dutch 
town, and inhabited by ſubſtantial pore | 
tua 


they make uſe o 


ing with themſelves, and apprehe 


andry, It is a well built, populous city, about three 


7 
* 


ed ſe 
* is intended as a retreat W oe who have 
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northward of it is the pala 


is the palace of Sueſdyks, 'a bunting- 


LSE. ik. * U 1 * $113. 41108 7 2770 1 
. Wych de Dueſtude and Montfort, are imall towns 


in the province of Utrecht. e 

In the United Provinces the houſes are generally 
built with brick. Thoſe Dutch towns that have ca- 
nals running through them, the banks of: which are 
planted with trees, are very pleaſant, eſpecially in 
ſummer, as they are kept very neat and clean: the 
pavement is ſloped, and every ſhower. waſhes the dirt 


into the canal. The inſide of their houſes ate de 


markably neat and clean. In Holland they uſe the 
beſt and fineſt linen both for beds and tables. The 
fides of the rooms are adorned with pictures, and their 
yards and gardens are filled with flowers: the Dutch 
are great floriſts ; witneſs the auriculas, hyacinths, 
&c. which are brought into this kingdom from 


thence, and bear ſo conſiderable a price. 
In cold weather they heat their rooms with ſtoves, 
which give an equal heat all over them + a,chearful 
fire is very ſeldom ſeen. The women uſe ſma 
ſtoyes or pans of lighted turf, which they put into a 
little ſquare box, and place under their feet : theſe are 


* 


{carried after people of ſubſtance upon viſits, and even 


to church, by their ſervants. . It is no uncommon 
thing for a Dutchman to take one of thele ſtoves from. 
under a girl's feet, and either light his pipe, or blow 


the coals for her. | FC 
The Dutch are of a good ſtatute, hut are rather in- 
clined to be cotpulent. 'We need not tell our eaders 
that their mien and deportment is very heavy and 
aukward; every one who has ſeen a Dutchman in the 
ſtreets of London muſt have obſerved this; though 
an opinion of the whole country muſt not be taken 
from the ſallors who are ſo numerous here. 
The complexions of thoſe who are not expoſed too 
much to the weather are good, and their features. are 
juſt. The young women are very beautiful, but be- 
fore they arrive at twenty-five they have, in general, 
bloated faces; which, probably, proceeds from their 
making too free with dra me. 
The French faſhions are very much imitated by te 
load them 


ſelves with an immenſe quantity of cloaths, 
The trading 


C ” P: 


Jrople are remarkably. induſtrious ; 
all their {kill to take advantage of the 
folly or 1gnorance of thoſe they deal with, and are 
great extortioners where there is no law to reſtrain 
them ; but when they deal with ane equally know- 
th the nd that they are 
within the reach of the laws, then they are the beſt 
and plaineſt dealers in the world. cd. 
The education of thoſe who live on their (eſtates, 


and the merchants and tradeſmen, is very differen 
though there is a great ſimilarity in their dreſs and 


parſimonious way of living. hen they come from 
{chool, they are ſent to the univerſities of Leyden or 
Utrecht, where they go through the common ſtudies 
of thoſe places, but apply themſelves chiefly to the 
civil law. When young gentlemen: have finiſhed 
their ſtudies at home, if their relations can afford it, 
W are ſent to England or France. The principal 
end of their education is to make them uſeful to the 
public, with which honour they are very well con - 
tented. r ds eh 

The nobleſſe are not very numerous here, many of 
thoſe families having been extirpated- in the Spaniſh 
wars : thoſe who remain are uſually employed in the 
military ſervice, or in embaſſies to foreign courts. 
Theſe adopt the dreſs and manners of the. courts they 
reſide at, rather than thoſe of their own country, and 
eſteem themſelves very highly on account of their 
noble deſcent : they look upon it in a very diſhonour- 
able light to marry beneath their rank, and will 
ſcarcely do it to repair the injuries of a broken for- 
tune. | 3 Xt" bs | 1 
The poor are very well provided for, and at En- 
chuyſen is an excellent hoſpital for ſeamen, , 


paſſed 


* 


: £3082 


_ -ofithafes;tand{{itis ftored With all the conveniences 


pode has been à matter of much controverſy and va» 
riety of opinion; we will ſubjoin the following ſenti- | 


| _ where govern- 
ment is a ſcience, that part of public police which 
concerns the por makes now a confiderable branch of 


there muſt be in thoſt laws, when, after endleſs at- 


others, for reuſonable wages, in order t 


poor; and in a country without induſtry, the neceſ- 
ſity, probably; aroſe more early. The firſt Engliſh || 
fective in the checking of mal-adminiſtration;” In fact, 


1 


* 
* 
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paſſed tficir"livesinithe hardfhips and iticonveniences | 


and ſatisfaction that old age is capable of enjoying. 
—_ the: police of various countries reſp ing the 


ments on that ſubject by Lord Kaimes, who is juſtly: 
eltcemed for his univerſal knowledge of mankind, and 
his unbiaſſed judgment of ſtates. and governments. 


n If the accbunt be rather prolix, we truſt the reader 
marks with which it abounds. He treats of the 5 | 
Hiſ- 


gratiſied by the nice and judicious re- 


at large of all coontries.' Vide Sketches of the 
tory. of Man, volc 2. p. 36. „ hrs 
Among tlioſe nations of E 


4 ** 


ſatute lar. The poor laws are ſo multiplied, and 
ſo anxiouſly framed; as to move one to think, that 
there cannot remain a fingle perſon wanting bread, 
It is however, à ſad truth, that the diſeaſe of pover- 
ty inſtead of being eradicated, has become more and 
 more«vanveterate; England, in particular, overflows 
with beggars, though in no other country ate the in- 
digent fo amply; provided for: Some radical defect 


tempts to perſect them, they all prove abortive. Every 
witer, aliſſatisſieti with former plans, fails not to pro- 
duce one of his own, which, in his turn, meets with 
a8 fittſe approbation as any of the foregoing 


Fh firſt regulation of the ſtates of Holland con- truſt; an 
tual check againſt embezlement'?- At preſent, à Bri- 
äh parliament would rezect with fcorn-fach an ab- 


cerning the poor was in the year 1614, prohibiting 
all begging. Phe next was in the year 1649; © It is 
enacted | that every town; village, or pariſh, ſhall 
maintain its! pobr ont of the income of its charitable 
foundations and collections; and in caſe theſe means 
fall ſhort: che magiſtrate ſhall maintain them at the 
general expence of the inhabitants, as can moſt con- 
veniently be done: provided always that the poor be 
obliged to work, either for merchants, farmers, or 
hat they may, 

as far as poffible, be ſupported that way; provided, 
alſo, that they be indulged in no idleneſs nor indo- 
letze. Fhe adwite or inſtruction here given to ma- 
giſtrates is ſenſible; but falls ſhort greatly of what may 
be eſtermed a law, the execution of which can be 
in France, the precarious charities of monaf- 
teries ptoving ineſſectual, an hofpnal was erected in 


che city of Paris, anno 1656, having different apart- 
ments; one for the innocent 


vagabonds to hard labour, one for foundlings, and 


one for the ſick and maĩmet; with certain funds for 
deſraying tlie 


| of each, which produce annu- 
ally much about the fame ſum. In imitation of Pa- 
ris, hoſpitals of the fame kind were erected in every 
great town of the kingdom. | . 

The Engliſh began more early to think of their 


ſtatute bears date in the year 1496, directing, That 
every beggar unable to work, ſhall reſort to the hun- 
dred where he laſt dwelt, or was born; and there 
ſhall remain, upon pain of being ſet in the ſtocks three 
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{riſhioners. 
former ſtatutes of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 


| ſtatutes, certain houſholders, named by the ju 
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r, one for putting | 
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y ad and 3d Philip and Ma 
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| by the willing and charitable diſpofition- of the” : 
1 cap. 5. 


were confirmed, of gathering+weekly' relief for the 
wear a badge on his back and bre reaſt 


v. 5 Arden Gil II 711 
8 juſtices of peace to raiſe à weekly 
um for the poor, by taxing ſuch perſons 24 obi. | 
nately refuſe to contribute, after repeated admomi- 
tions from the pulpit. In the next ſtatute, 14 
Elizab. cap. f. a bolder ſtep was made, impowering 
juſtices to tax the inhabitants of every pariſſi in a 
weekly ſum for their poor: and taxations for che pobr 
being now, in ſome degree, familiar, the remarkable 
ſtatutes 30th Elizab. cap. 3. and 43d Elizab: cap. 2. 
ch make the ground-work of all 


E 
openl 
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were enacted, whic 
the fabſequent ſtatutes concerning the poor. By theſe 
are, in conjunction with the churchwardens, a i 
pointed overſeers for the poor; and theſe overſecrs, 
with confent of two juſtices, are impowered to tax 
the pariſh in what ſums they think proper for main- 
J.. 
Among a people ſo tenacious of liberty as the 
Engliſh are, and fo impatient of oppreſfion, is it not 
. priting to find a law that, without ceremony, ſub- 
jects individuals to the arbitrary will of men Who ſel· 
dom, either by birth or education; deſerve that im- 
portant truſt; and without ever providing any effec- 


an 4b 


[ford plan; and Jer, being familiarized to 8. "they 
| never ſeriouſſy have attempted à repeal. We have 


been always on the watch to prevent the fſovercign's 
encroachments, eſpecially with regard to taxes? but 
as pariſh officers are lo perſons, who inſpire no 
dread, we ſubmit to have our pockets picked by them 
almoſt without repining. There is provided, it is 
true, an appeal to the general feffions, for redreſſing 
inequalities in taxing the pariſhioners but it is n 
effectual remedy; artful oyerſeers will not over- rate 
any man fo groffly as to make it his intereſt to com- 
plain, conſidering that theſe overſoers have the poor's 
money to defend themſel ves with. Nor will the ge- 
neral ſeſſions readily, liſten to a complaint that al” 
not be verified but with much time and trouble. If 
the appeal have any effect, it will make a ſtill greater 
inequality, by relieving men of figure at the expence 
of their inferiors, who muſt ſubmit, having little in- 
tereſt to obtain redreſs, ee e ICH 721154 
Abe Engliſh plan, beſides being very oppreffive, 


: | is groſſly unjuſt. If it ſhould be reported of ſome diſ- 


tant nation, that the burden of maintaining the idle 
and profligate is laid upon the frugal and induſtrious, 
who work hard for a maintenance to © themſelves; 
what would one think of ſuch a nation? Vet this is 


literally the caſe with England. I ſay more: the plan 


is not only oppreffive and unjuſt, but miſerably de- 


great ſums are levied beyond what the poor receive: 


it is eſteemed a favour to be named a churchwarden; 
che nomination in London, eſpecially, gives him ere- 


days and three nights, with only bread and water, 
law againſt" vagrants, for the ſake of order. There 


upon monaſteries. But monaſteries being put down 
by Henry VIII. chere was a ſtatute in the 22d. year 
of his reign, cap. 12. impowering the juſtices of every 
county to grant heences to poor, aged, impotent per- 
ſons, to beg within à certain diſtrict; thoſe who beg 
without it to be whipt or ſet in the ſtocks. In the 


ſirſt- year of Edward VI. cap. 3. a ſtatute was made 


in favour of impotent, maimed, and aged perſons, 
that they fhall have convenient houſes provided for 


them, in the cities or towns where they were born, 
or where they reſided for three years, -to be relieved | 
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demoliſhed, and marriages are obſtructed . Influenced 


1 PI 


' dit at once, and, however meagre he is at the com- 
and ſhall then be put out of the town.“ This was a | 
J fore it ends. To wax fat and rich by robbing the 
was little occaſion, at that period, to provide for the || | 
innocent poor; their maintenance being a burden || 
money levied, which are notorious, poiſon the minds 

of the people, and impreſs them with a notion that 


mencement of his office, he is round and plump be- 


poor! Let us turn our eyes from a ſcene ſo horric. 
Inequality in taxing and embezlement of tbe 


all taxes raiſed by public authority are ill manage. 
Thoſe evils are great, and yet are but flight, 
compared with what follow. As the number of poor 
in England, as well as the expence of maintenance, 


are increaſing daily, proprietors of land, in order to 


be relieved of a burden ſo grievous, drive the poor 
out of the pariſh, and prevent all perſons from ſettling 
in it wko are likely to beconꝶ a burden: cottages are 


by 
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a nor tothe downfall of huſbandry and manu- 
"aftate;of war with every other pariſh, concerning pro- 
per ſettlements and-removals. | 
, Thecprice'of labour is generally the ſame in the 
different hires of Scotland, and in the different pa- 
riſhes: a few exceptions are occafioned by the neigh- 
pourhoodlof a great town, or by ſome extenſive ma- 
nufacture that requires many hands. In Scotland, 
"the price of labout reſembles water, which always le- 
vels itſelf; if 97 in any one corner, an influx of 
| Hood. hong it down. The price of labour varies in 
every pariſh in England. A labourer who has gained 
2 ſettlament in a pariſn, on which he depends for 
bread, when he inclines to be idle, dares not remove 
to another -parifh where are higher, fearing to 
te cut out of a ſettlement altogether. England is in 
the ſame condition with reſpect to labour, that France 
8 reſpect to corn: which, however plen- 
tiful in one province, could not be expected to ſup- 
ply the wants vf another. The pernicious effects of the 
latter with reſpect to food, are not more obvious than 
of the former with reſpect to manufactures. 
Engliſn manufactures ſtill Jabour under a greater 
hardſhip than inequality of wages. In a country 
where there is no fund for the poor but what nature 
provides, the': labourer muſt be ſatisfied with ſuch 
wages as are cuſtomary: he has no reſource ; for pity 
is not moved by idleneſs. In England, the labourers 
command the market.: if not ſatisfied with cuſtomary 
wages, they have an excellent reſource, which is to 
abandon work altogether, and put themſelves on the 
ziſh- Babour is much cheaper in France than in 
angie] have heard'ſeyeral plauſible reaſons; but 
ia my opinion, the difference ariſes from the poor 
laws. In England, man is entitled to be idle; 
and every idler is entitled to a maintenance, In 
France, the ſums appropriated to the poor, yield the 
ſame ſum annually; that ſum is always pre-occupied ; 
and France, with reſpect to all but thoſe on the liſts, 
pproaches to the ſtate of a nation that has no fund 
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„De ation, inequalit in te price of labour, 
e eee ' at ene, Ir fate 


and extravagant wages, are deplorable evils. But the 
Engliſh poor laws are productive of evils ſtill more de- 
plorable; they are ſubverſive both of morality and in- 
duſtry: this is à heavy charge; but no leſs true than 
heavy. Fear of want is the only effectual motive to 
induſtry with the laborious poor; remove that fear, 
and they ceaſe to be induſtrious. The ruling paſſion 
of thoſe: who live by bodily labour, is, to fave a pit- 
tance for their children, and for ſupporting themſelves 
in old age: ſtimulated by a defire of accompliſhing 
_ theſe ends, they are | and induftrious ; and the 
 proſpe& of ſuoceſs is to them a continual feaſt. Now 
what worſe evil can malice invent againſt ſuch a man, 
under colour of friendſhip, than to ſecure bread to him 
and his children whenever he takes a diſlike to work? 
which effectually deadens his ſole ambition, and with 
it his. honeſt induſtry. Relying on the certainty of a 
proviſion againſt want, he e gradually, till he 
ſinks into idleneſs: idleneſs leads to profligacy, pro- 
fligacy begets diſeaſes, and the wretch becomes an ob- 
ject of public charity before he has run half his courſe. 
Such are the glorious effects of the Engliſh tax for the 
poor, under miſtaken notions of charity. There ne- 
ver was known, in any country, a ſcheme for the 
poor more contradictory to ſound policy. Might it 
not have been foreſeen, that, to a groveling creature, 
who has no ſenſe of honour, and ſcarce any of ſhame, | 
the certainty. of maintenance would prove an irre- 
ſiſtible temptation to idleneſs and debauchery ? 
The poor houſe at Lyons contained originally 
but forty beds, of which twenty only were occupied. 
The eight hundred beds it contains at preſent are not 
ſufficient for the poor, who demand admittance. A 
premium is not more ſucceſsful in any caſe than where 
it is given to promote idleneſs. A houſe for the poor 
was erected in a French village, the revenue of which, 


groveling paſſion, ſo conſpicuous at 


z 
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| 12 preſentation by the curate of the pariſh, that more beds 
Tures by the _— of hands. Every pariſh is in]; 
e 


were neceſſary, the. proprietor undertook the manage 
ment. He ſold the houſe with the furniture; atid to 
every proper object of charity he ordered a moderate 
proportion of bread and beef. The poor and ſiclæ 
were more comfortably lodged at home, than-formerly - 
in the poor houſe. And by the plan of management, 
12 pariſh poor decreaſed, inſtead of inereaſing as at 
ons. R . "4 Gat Be - 
% How few Engliſh manufacturers labour the 
whole week, if the work of four or five days afford 
them maintenance! Is not this a demonſtration that 
the malady of idleneſs is widely ſpread ? In Briftol, 
the pariſh poor, twenty years ago, did not exceed four 
thouſand ; at preſent. they amount to more than ten 
thouſand. But as a malady, when left to itſelf, com- 
monly effectuates its own cure; ſo it will happen in 
this caſe: when, by prevailing idleneſs, every one, 
without ſhame, claims pariſh charity, the burden will 
2 intolerable, and the poor will be left to their 
ts, ö N f a 90 A. n . 
The immoral effects of- public charity are not 
confined to thoſe who depend upon it, but extend 
to their children. The conſtant anxiety. of la- 
bouring man to provide for his children, endears them 
to him. Being relieved of that anriety by the tar 
for the poor, his affection cools gradually, and he 
turns at laſt perfectly indifferent about them. Their 
independence, on the other hand, -weans them from 
their duty to him. And thus affection between pa- 
rent and child, which is the corner ſtone of ſociety, 
is, in a great meaſure, obliterated g the labour- 
ing poor. In a plan, publiſhed by the earl of Hillſbo-: 
rough, there is an article, obliging parents to main 
tain their indigent children, and children to maintain 
their indigent parents. Natural affection muſt 
indeed be at a low ebb, where ſuch à regulatiom 
is neceſſary; but it is neceſſary at leaſt in Londun, 
where it is common to ſee men in good bufineſs © 
neglecting their aged and diſeaſed parents for no better 
reaſon than that the pariſh. is bound to find them 
bread. . Prob. tempera ! prob. mores E 1 
% The immoral effects of public charity ſpread 
not to extinguiſh the virtue df 
charity amongſt the rich; who never think of giving 
charity when the public undertakes for» all. In 
ſcheme, publiſhed by Mr. Hay, one article is, to raife 
a ſtock for the yes by voluntary contributions, and to 
make up the deficiency by à pariſh tax. Will indi- 
viduals ever contribute, when it is not to relieve the 
poor, but to relieve the pariſn? Every hofpital has a 
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poor's box, which ſeldom produces any thing. One 


exception I am well pleaſed to mention. The poor 
box of the Edinburgh infirmary was neglected two or 
three years, little being expected from it. When 


opened, upwards of ſeventy- four pounds were found  . 
in it, contributed probably by the lower ſort, who 


were aſhamed to give their mite publicly. ke 
The great comfort of ſociety is affiſtance in time 
of need ; and its firmeſt cement 15, the beſtowing and 
receiving kindly offices, eſpecially in diſtreſs. Now to 
unhinge or 3 the exerciſe of charity, by render 
ing it unneceſſary, relaxes every ſocial virtue by fap- 
planting the chief of them. 'The conſequence . — : 


[exerciſe of benevolence to the diſt is our ſureft 


guard againſt the encroachments of ſelfiſhneſs ; if 
that guard be withdrawn, ſelfiſhneſs will prevail, and 
become the ruling pafhon, In fact, the tax for the 
poor has contributed greatly to the growth of that 
preſent in 
England. L Fo. 7-4 
*« .Engliſh authors, who turn their thoughts to the 
poor, make heavy complaints of decaying charity, 
His Lordſhip's remark is not more juſt than true, for the 
father of a conſiderable tradeſman in Cheapfide reſides upon 
charity in the Charter-houfe at this preſent time. The father is 3 
ſenſible, honeſt, good kind of a man, and eats the bread of pub- - 
lic charity. The ſon rolls in' affluence, difregardlefs of his fa- 
ther's condition. How ingly ved mult that man's 
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heart be, who is thus callous to filial feelings! 5 
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fortunes, have their maintenance out of the public 


apt to be ſquandered, appointed for each a pound of 


_ .- what they had before. The reſt undertook to ſpin, 


-*- acttin the year 1953, obſerves, that notwithſtanding the 


us before the Aterican troubles roſe to that height which they 
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hes. 
and inereaſing poverty; never once dreaming that 
theſe art the} genuine effects of a legal proviſion for 
the poor; which on the one hand eradicates the virtue 
of clarity; and on the other is a violent temptation 
to idleneſs. Wonderfully ill contrived muſt the Eng- 
liſh: charity laws be, when their conſequences tend to 
ſup the foundation of voluntary charity; to deprive 
the labouring poor of their chief comfort, that of pro- 
viding for themſelves and children; to relax mutual 
affection between parent and child; and to reward, 
inſtead of puniſhing idleneſs and vice. Conſider whe - 
ther a legal proviſion for the poor be ſufficient to atone 
for ſo many evils. „ 1 ; 
There is not a ſingle beggar to be ſeen in Pen- 
ſylvania. Luxury and idleneſs have got no. footing 
in that happy country:; and [thoſe who ſuffer by miſ- 
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treaſury. But luxury and idleneſs cannot for ever be 
excluded; and when they take place, this regulation 
will be as pernicious in Penſylvania as the poor's rates 
ure in Britain. T... oth Bo new? jagh Iofo es Eaſe] oa Fed | 
Of the many propoſals that have been publiſhed 
for reforming the poor laws, not one has pierced to the 
root of the evil. None of the authors entertain the 
ſlighteſt doubt of a legal proviſion being neceſſary, 
though all our diſtreſſes ariſe evidently from that very 
cauſe. Travellers complain of being infeſted with an 
endleſs number of rs in every Engliſh town; 4 
very different ſcene from what they meet with in 
- Holland or Switzerland. How would it ſurpriſe them 
0 be told, that tluis proceeds from an overflow of 
i ty in the good people of Englanſdgñ 
Few inſtitutions are more tickliſh than thoſe of | 
©charityc- In London, common proſtitutes ate treated 
i öngular humanity an hoſpital for them, when | 
pregnant, diſbu.rdens them from their load, and nurſes 
them till they ate again fit for buſineſs ; another hoſ- 
pital, cures them of the venereal diſeaſe, and a third 
receives them with open arms, when, inſtead of deſire, 
tliey become objects of averſion. Would not we 
imagine that theſe hoſpitals have been erected for the 
encouragement of proſtitution? They undoubtedly 
have that effect, which is far from being intended. 
Mr. Stirling, though ſuperintendant of the Edin- 
burgh poor houſe, deſerves to be kept in perpetual re- 
mtinbrance, for a ſcheme he contrived to reform com- 
mion proſtitutes. A number of them were confined | 
in w houſe of correction on a daily allowance of three- | 
.- pence 3- and even part of that ſmall pittance was em- 
2 zaled by the ſervants of the houſe. Pinching 
hunger did not reform their manners; for being ah- 
ſolutely idle, they encou each other in vice, wait- 
ing impatiently for the hour of deliverance. Mr. 
Siirling, with conſent of the magiſtrates, removed 
them to à clean houſe, and, inſtead of money which is 


. 


oatimeal daily, with ſalt water, and fire for cooking. 
ERKelieved now from diſtreſs, they longed for comfort; 
© what would they not give for milk or ale ! Work, ſaid 
he, will procure you plenty; To ſome who offered to 
ſpin, he gave flax and wheels, engaging to pay them 
- | half the price of their yarn, retaining the other half 
- forthe materials furniſhed-. The ſpinners earned 
about nine · pence weekly. A comfortable addition to 


one after another, and before the end of the firſt 
quarter, they were all of them intent upon work. It 
was a branch of his plan, to ſet free ſuch as merited 
that favour, and ſome of them appeared fo thoroughly 
reformed, as to be in no danger of a relapſe. 
The ingenious author of the police of France, 


plentiful proviion for the poor in that kingdom, men- 
tioned above, there was a general complaint of the in- 


c)teaſe of beggars and vagrants; and adds, that the 


20 French political Writers, diflatisfied with | their own} 


Tord Kaimes publiſhed his book in the hear 1774, which 


[labour ? And with , reſpe& to orphans,” and beggit 
children. I am fob ya think,” that 1. old 


1 
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| aufaRurers, and farmers above all, to educate ſuch 


| able ſubſiſtence. _ | : 
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niſtry, propoſing to adopt the Engliſh pafbehial anc.” 
ments as greatly preferable. Ibis is a certain fact; 
for at the very ſame tim̃e, the people in London, no 
leſs Wage with theſe e, ae writing 
pamphlets in praiſe of the French hoſpitals” Ode 
thing is. certain, that no plan hitherto invented; his 
given ſatisfaction. Whether an e e Plan | 
is at all poſſible, ſeems extremely doubtfu. 
In every plan for the poor that J have ſeen, 
workhouſes make one article; to provide work for 
thoſe who are willing, and to make thoſe wofk why 
are unwilling. With reſpect to the former, men never 
need be idle in England for want of employment; 
and they always ſueceed the beſt at the employment 
they chuſe for themſelves. With reſpect to the lattet 
puniſhment will not compel a mau to labour ſi. 
ouſly ; he may aſſume the appearance, but will make 
no progreſs, and the pretext of ſiekneſs or Weaknefg 
is ever at hand for an excuſe. The only cottpulfgh 
to make a man work ſeriouſly, is fear of want. 
An hoſpital for the ſick, for the wounded; and 
for the maimed, is an excellent eſtabliſhment; beit 
productive of good, without doing any harm. Sue 
pbk 2 $ Fiddils 4} " He £6 be {JO PK 6 PIE HY G 
an, hoſpital ſhould depend partly upon voluntary cha- 
rity, to procure which a e 0 


286; | l conviction of its 
being well managed is neceflary. Hoſpitals that Have 
a, ſufficient fund of their own, and that have no de- 
pendence on the good will of others, are commonly il 
for Fame to labour deſtitute, orphans, and beggin 


children, except; three. This has an enticing 2 
uire 


more. ſalutary meaſure to encourage mechanicks, ma- 


children. A premium for each, the half in hand, 
and the other half when they can work for themſelves, 
would be a proper encouragement. The beſt regu- 
lated orphan hoſpital T am acquainted with, is that 
of Edinburgh. Orphans are taken in from every 
corner, provided only they are not under the age of 
ſeven, nor above. that of twelve: under ſeyen, they 
are too tender for an hoſpital ; above twelve, their 
relations can find employment for them. Befides the 
being taught to read and write, they are carefully in 
ſtructed in ſome art that may afford them a comfort- 


No man ever called in queſtion the utility of the 
marine ſociety, which will reflect honour on the 
members as long as we have a navy to protect us: 
they deſerve a rank above that of gartered knights, 
That inſtitution. is the nobleſt exertion of charity 
and patriotiſm that ever was known in any country. 
Of all the miſchiefs that have been engendered 
by over anxiety about the poor, notie have proved 
more fatal than foundling-hoſpitals. They tend to 
cool affection for children ſtill more effectually than 
the Engliſh pariſh charity. At every occaſional pinch 
for food, away goes the child to the hoſpital; and 
parental affection among the lower ſort turns ſo lan- 
guid, that many, who are in no pinch, relieve them- 
ſelves of trouble by the ſame means. It is affirmed, 
that of the children born annually in Paris, about 
a third part are ſent to the foundling-hoſpital. The 
Paris almanack for the year 1768, mentions that there 
were baptized eighteen thouſand five hundred ſeventy- 
fix infants, of whom the foundling-hoſpital received 
fix thouſand twenty-five, The ee hv 


40 at preſent. 


was much leſs, but vice creeps on with à fwi 6 
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How enormons muſt be the degeneracy of the Pariſian 
. populace, and their want of parental affe&tion | * = 
Let us next turn to infants ſhut up in this hoſ- 

pital. Of all animals, infants of the humah race are 

the weakeſt ; they thn mother's affection to guard 

Them againſt numberleſs diſeaſes and accidents ; a wiſc 

8 ppointment of Providence to connect parents and 

chAdren in the ſtricteſt union. In a foundling-hoſpi- 

tal there is no fond mother to watch over her tender 
babe; and the hireling nurſe has no fondneſs but for 
ber own little profit. Need we ſeek any other cauſe for 
the deſtruction of infants in a foundling-hoſpital, 
much greater in proportion than thoſe under the care 
of a mother? And yet there is another cauſe equally 
potent; which is, corrupted air. What Hanway ob- 

{eryes upon pariſh workhouſes, is equally applicable 
to a foundling-hoſpital. * To attempt (ſays he) to 

"nouriſh. an infant in a workhouſe, where a number 
ol nurſes. are con regated in one room, and conſe- 
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uently the air becomes putrid; I will pronounce, | 
= intimate knowledge of the ſubject, to be but a 
ſmall remove from ſlaughter, for the child muſt die. 
Down then with foundling-hoſpitals, more noxious 
than peſtilence or famine. An infant expoſed at the 
door of a.dwelling-houſe muſt be taken up; but in 
that caſe, which, ſeldom happens, the infant has 4 
better chance for life with a kind nurſe than in an 
hoſpital; and a chance perhaps little worſe, bad as it 
is, than with an unnatural mother. I approve not | 
indeed of a quarterly payment to ſuch a nurſe; would | 
it not be better to furnifh her bare maintenance for! 
[ies years, and if the child be alive at that time, to 
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give her a handſome addition? 24 
„I hearnly approve of every regulation that tends 
to prevent idleneſs. Chief Juſtice Hale ſays, * That 
prevention of poverty and idleneſs would do more 
good than all the gibbers, whipping-poſts, and gaols 
in the kingdom.” In that view, gaming-houſes ought 
to be taxed heavily, as well as, horſe-racing, cock: 
5 65 „and all meetings that encourage idleneſs. 
Ibe admitting low people to vote for members of par- 
Hiament, is a ſoutce of idleneſs, corruption, and po- 
verty. The ſame. privilege is ruinous to every ſmall || 
- parliament. borough, Nor have I any difficulty to pro- 
nounce, that the admitting the populace to vote in the 
election of a miniſter (a frequent practice in Scotland) 
is productive of the ſame petnicious effects.. 
What then is to be the reſult, of the foregoing 
enquiry? Is it from the defect of invention, that a 
good legal eſtabliſhment for the poor is not diſcoyered? 
br is it impradticable to make any legal eſtabliſhment 
that is not fraught with corruption? I incline to the 


8 
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| exerciſe of charity, When free from compulſion, is 
extremely pleaſant. The pleaſure, it is true, is ſcatce 
felt, where charity is rendered unnec muni- 
cipal law ; but were that law laid aſide, the gratifica- 
tion of pity would become one of our ſweeteſt plea · 
fures. Charity, like other affections, is invigorated 

by exerciſe, and no leſs enfeebled by di ſuſe. Provi- 
dence withal bath ſcattered benevolence among the 
ſons of men with a liberal hand; and notwithſtanding 
the abſtruftion of municipal law, ſeldom: is ther 
found one ſo obdurate as to reſiſt the impulſe of com 
paſſion when a proper object is preſented: In a w 
regulated government, promoting induſtry and virtſe, 
the perſons who need charity are not many; and ſuſeh 
— may, with affurance, depend on the charity of 
their neighbours. * 575 al 
»The Italians are not more remarkable for * 
charĩitable diſpoſition than their neighbours. No 
fewer, however, than twenty thouſand mendicant fri · 
ars live in Italy upon voluntary charity; and I have 
not heard that any one of them died of want.“ 
++ Would our miniſtry but lead the way, by ſhew- 
ing ſome zeal for a reformation, expedients would pro- 
bably be invented, for ſupporting; the poor without 
unhinging voluntary charity. The following expe- 
dient is propoſed, merely as a ſpecimen... Let a tax 
be impoſed by parliament on every pariſh. for their 
poor, variable in proportion to their number, but not 
to exceed the half of what is neceſſary ;/ and directing 
the landholders to make up, quarterly, à liſt of the 
names and condition of ſuch perſons as, in their api - 
nion, ſtand in need of charity; with an eſtimate of 
what each ought to have weekly. The public tax 
makes the half, and the other half is to be raiſed by 
voluntary contribution. To prevent colluſion, the 
roll of the poor, and their weekly appointment, with 
a ſubſcription of gentlemen for their part of the ſum, 
ſnall be examined by the juſtices of peace, at a quar- 
terly meeting; who, on receiving ſatisfaction, muſt 
order the ſum ariſing from the public tax to be diſtri - 
buted among the poor contained in the roll, according 
to the eſtimate of the landholders. As the public 
fund lies dead till the ſubſcription is completed, it is 
not to be imagined that any gentleman will ſtand out: 
f would we. public imputation on his ne ug Far 
Om re nding an deficier ICY, con ent 1 am, 
chat 952 gentleman rr conſider it as honourable 
to contribute largely. This agreeable work muſt be 
blended with what is rather dil agreeable, that of ex · 
cluding from the roll every profligate, male or female, 
If that rule be followed out with a proper degree of ſe- 
verity, the innocent poor will diminith daily; ſo as, 


lattet, from the following reaſons, no leſs obvious 


than ſolid ; that in a legal eſtabliſhment for the poor, 


no diſtinction can be made betwixt virtue and vice; 
and conſequently that every ſuch eſtabliſhment muſt 


in time, to be ſafely left upon voluntary charity, with» 


out any neceſſity of tax. 
«6 


ut muſt miſerable wretches, reduced to poverty 
by idleneſs or intemperance, be, in a-Chriſtian.coun- 


try, abandoned to diſeaſes and famine ? It is this very 
argument, ſhallow as it is, that has corrupted the in- 
duſtry of England, and reduced multitudes to diſeaſes 
and famine. Thoſe who are able to work, may be 
locked up in a houſe of correction, to be fed with 
bread and water, but with liberty of working for them- 
ſelves ; and as for the/remainder, their caſe. is not ſo 
deſperate, when they have acceſs. to ſuch tender- 
hearted perſons as arg more eminent for pity than for 
principle. If by neglect or overſight any happen to 
die of want, the example will tend more to reforma- 
tion than the moſt pathetic diſcourſe from the pulpit. 
Exen at the hazard of loſing a few lives by neg- 
lect or overſight, common begging ought abſolutely 
to be prohibited : the moſt profligate are the moſt jm- 
pudent, and the maſt expert at feigning diſtreſs, If 
begging be indulged to any, all will ruſh into the 
public. Idlers are fond of that wandering. and in- 
dolent fort of life; and there is no temptation ta idle- 
[neſs more ſucceſsful than liberty to beg. In order to 
be relieved from common beggars, it has been pro- 
poſed to fine thoſe who give them alms, Little penc- 
tration mult they have, to whom the inſufficiency of 
ſuch a remedy is not palpable, It is eaſy to give alms 


be a premium for idleneſs : and where is the neceſſity, 
after all, of any public eſtabliſhments ? By what un- 
happy prejudice have people been led to think that the 
divine Author of our nature, fo beneficent to his fa- 
vourite, man, in every other reſpe&, has abandoned 
the indigent to famine and death, if municipal laws 
. Interpoſe not? We need but inſpect the human heart, 
to be convinced that perſons in diſtreſs are his peculiar 
care. Not only has he made it our duty to afford them 
relief, but has ſuperadded the paſſion of pity to en- 
force the performance of that duty. This branch of 
dur nature fulfils in perfection all the falutary pur- 
_ poſes of charity, without admitting any one o the 
deplorable evils that a legal proviſion is fraught with. 
I be contrivance at the ſame time is extremely ſimple ; 
it leaves to every man the objects, as well as meaſure 
of his charity. No man eſteems it a duty to relieve 
weiches reduced to poverty by idleneſs or profligacy ; 
they move not our pity ; nor do they expe any good | 
from us. Wiſely, therefore, it is ordered by Provi- 
dence, that charity ſhould in every teſpect be volun- 
iary, to prevent the idle and profligate from depending 
on it for ſupport, _ Fes | | 
This plan is in many reſpects excellent. The 
* 


* 
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| ado and compaſſion millextor alms, 


Water for a. year, but with liberty of working for 


contributed, or promiſed, 


even at the hazard of ſuffering for it; not to mention, 
that. every one in ſuch. a; caſe; will avoid the odious 
character of en informer. The following remedy. i is. 
— — a8 What probably may anſwer better. An 


- r.muſt be appointed in every pariſh, with a com- 
- potent ſalary, for-apprebending and carrying to the | 
: workhouſe every ſtrolling begg 

ws loſing his 423” I with what * 2 is due to him; 

if any beggar be found ſtrollinig four and twenty] 


ar; under the penalty 


hours after the fat comes to his Knowledge. In the 
workhouſe ſuch beggars ſhall be fed with bread and 


themſelves. 

> EF declare reſolutely againſt a perpetual tax fot 
the poor ; buy if there muſt be ſuch a a tax, I know of 
none leſs ſubverſive; of induftry and morals than that 


eſlabliſhed in Scotland, obliging the landholders, in 


every-pariſh, to meet at ſtated times, in order to pro- 
vide a fund ſor the ; but leaving the objects of 
their charity, and the meaſure, to their own humanity 
and diſcretion. In this plan there is no -encroach- 
ment on the natural duty of charity, but only that, 
the/ minority” muſt- fabmit. to the en of the 
majori | 
5 e er ener and cireum- 
ſtances of che poor are not ſo well known as in coun- 
pariſhes, the following variation. is propoſed. - In- 
dead of. landbolders, who are proper in country pa- 
riſhes, let there be in each town or pariſh a ſtanding 
committee, to be choſen by the proprietors of houſes, 
the third part to de charged annually. This com- 
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way have the ſame effects upon * 
who have che whole care and management 

| domeſtic affairs, and live generaliy in good f 
| re: AYP chaſtity oy e 1 5 1 Fr 


; 


— WOWeY mm 


4 Lene nor ne one W uy's to — — 
| other they may meet with ; which is the fault, 
and more unſtable minds. 


{pany than out of choice. 


Dutch for having their appetites and paſhons, at ſuch 


| low 


mittee, with the miniſter; make up a. liſt of ſuch as | 


deſerve charity; adding an eſtimate -of what, with 


their on labour, may be-ſufficient tor each of them. | will only juſt remark, that we are far from 
ing the propriety of fork public licenſe, Wut Su 
carry about this ft to every family that can afford berpel 
charity, ſuggeſting what may be 2 for each to 
di 


The rainiſter, uäth one or two of che committee, 


contribute. This liſt, with an addition of the ſum 


may probably be eſfectual, without tranſgreſſing the 


bounds of voluntary charity. But if any one obſti- 


nately refuſes to contribute, after ſeveral applications, 
the committee, at their diſcretion, may tax. him, 


hndlord. 
prohibitcd from be 


country 


the plan above e it will bring to light, in great f 
cities, the poor who deſerve charity; and it will bring 


to light every perſon who with- holds charity.” 


hus far lord Kaimes; return we now to Holland, | 
where the police for the poor is much better regulated | 
than in- moſt countries ; for, as has been obſerved] 


before, common begging i is abſolutely prohibited by 
law. 

Avarice excepted, all appetites and. paſhons appear 
to run lower and cooler here than in any other coun- 
* Quarrels/ are very rare, revenge ſeldom heard 

and beating ſcarcely ever known. Their tempers 
are not light and airy enough for exceſſive joy, nor 
any unuſual ftrains of pleaſant humour; neither are 
they warm enough for love: this laſt named paſſion 
is indeed ſometimes talked of among young fellows, 
as a thing they have heard of, but feldom or ever felt. 


23 


It is very rare for any of them to be really in love, | 
25 —_ do the women ſeem to care whether they are or 


This may be accounted for, either becauſe the 
bmi are ſuch lovers of liberty as not to chuſe the 
: | an of à miſtreſs, or, what is moſt probable, 

uſe; they are diverted. from it by the attention 
. mae, 


* 0 


are leſs known than. in 
country pariſhes. And among che croud of inha- 
bitants, it is cafier for an individual to eſcape the eye 
of the public, wa he with-holds charity, than in j muſic houſes there are ſeveral deg 

Both defects will be remedied by || ment tolerate theſe places to prevent greater evils, 


1 


de „for which a tax is paid, : ; maſter o 
by each houſholder,” muſt | 5 1 
| be affixed on the principal door of the pariſ church, 
to honour the contributors, and to inform the poor 
of the -provifion made for them. Some ſuch mode 


I vided for them. Aſter ſupper, a ball, or au en 
it be the pofſeſſor who declines contributing, the 5 | 2 3 1 
muit be laid upon . reſerving relief n his 


, 


1] where they ſtay as long as they pleaſe, a then return 
G In che great towns, the poor, who ought to be 


1 


- 


Y 


[public authority, our. people might be. 


embraces before marriage: and it is a very common 


The dullnels of the air in this. 1 
poſe the inhabitants to that e 2420 an Z 
| conſtant Duck plication to 42 thing they undertake. 
One Dut mn om 3 1 2 your i 4 ö 


1 imagine may 1 


The cuſtom of hard ede for ide 0 . 
are remarkable, may probably be owing to the ſame 
quality i in the air. Few of TR magiſtrates and mi- 
niſters of ſtate are guilty, of This vice, and if they a 
ever inebriated, it is only at feaſts and great entertain- 
ments, and then rather in en with the com- | 


A 'confiderable writer upon the manners. of the 
Dutch, we mean Sir William Temple, who reſided 
2 ambaſſador there a long time, ſeems to applaud the 


command, as ſeldom to ruin themſelves in a loye fit, 
as. young fellows are apt to do in other countries. 
Rut we rather think, that were the Ape, liberties al- 
in other countries as are here. 0 by 
ty of as - 
few. extravagances of that, kind. as. the . We 


e. 


„ 


its conſequences, 
Tue muſic N in Holland ane licenſed b, 


ſuch a houſe ind keep as many 1; Pleaſure. as 
he, pleaſes; Thoſe women alſo pay DIVE, 50s 8p; 
vernment, on their admittance . into, thoſe 3 
Venus. People reſort to theſe places V oe 
do. to: the playhonſe, or to. chu ee 
ſufficient company is aſſembled, they together i 0 
2 common room, good wine and 2 being pro- 


tainment of muſic aud dancing ſucceeds, from whic 
any couple are at liberty to retixe to a private 


to the company, no more. notice being taken of it 

than if they had retired on ſome other occafion ; | 

the entertainment. coneludes- with dancing, 5 4 

ing, as is moſt agreeable to the . Of theſe 
he govern- 


As great numbers of ſailors return to their port towns 
continually from diſtant voyages, if they 0 not 
indulge them in theſe liberties, they would 
make free with their wives and daughters. 
ment have likewiſe made ſeveral wiſe regulations, in 
order to prevent, as much as poſſible, any diſcaſes 
being caught at theſe inſtitutions of pleafure. _ - 
It has been remarked, that few of the Dutch know 
what honourable love means, and are not very nice 
in the choice of their wives; one may ſerve as an 
extinguiſher as well as another. What they. chiefly 
conſider, is, if the woman is likely to affiſt them in 
their buſineſs, and manage their houſhold affairs to 
advantage ; for here the wife generally keeps the ac- 
counts and the caſh, and acts in the quality of a 
ſteward, or rather director; and ſhould the fair one 
prove unkind, the lover is ſo far from breaking his 
heart, or hanging himſelf, that he reſorts to a muſic 
houſe, and thinks no more ot her; but if ſhe en- 
courages his addreſſes, and s bim for her huſ- 
band, it is no diſgrace here if ſhe admits him to 


—_ 


thing to ſee ladies _y_ with child arr to 
married. * 72 
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The wives bete have not very. preciſe. notions. of | 


that fubje&tion in'which Providence has placed mem; 


. theyare rn and frequently uſurp authority 


over the man. carry their neatneſs to a great 
beight, and will not ſuffer the huſband to enter the 
In large towns, the common people live pretty well, 
b ict of the huſbandmen is roots, herbs, 
and milk. In towns, the commonalty purchaſe an 
ox, about November, every year, and ſalt it up, or 


ſmoke-dry it to eat with bread and butter and fal- 
bet. They, likewiſe eat pickled herrings, &c. in 
% 2 IK. 


ib Hollanders play at bowls, billiards, cheſs, and 
tennis. They ſhoot wild fowl in winter, of which 
there are great quantities, and they angle a good deal 
in the r ſeaſon. — 3 i in 
e depth of winter, is ſkaiting, which the rm 
55 ede celcrity. The woinen go bo market 
in Nedges, Which are either drawn by à horſe, or 
puſhed on by à man in ſkaits. "When the ſnow is 
on the ground, and the ſtreets are frozen, young 


critlemen and ladies appear abroad in the moſt mag- 
, nber ſledges,” which' are of, various" ſhapes, gilt 


and varniſhed, and the horſes” harneſs is rich and 
glittering. "Numbers of theſe are ſeen in the ftreets 
together, "eſpecially in Amſterdam, and make a fine 


Lit 


Travelling is very cheap in Holland, but, as has 


been before remarked, does not afford much exerciſe, 


as you ride upon a ſmooth canal, drawn by a horſe, 


which goes at the fate of three miles an hour. The 
fare does not amount to a penny à mile, and you 


have the cotryeniency of carrying your luggage into | 
the. bargain. Theſe boats are covered, ſo that you l 
are not fubject to the rainy weather. There is ſcarce 
a a town in Holland but there is a communication this 


way with another, and you may go backwards and 
forwards every day, and at ſome places every hour. 
The land carriage is not ſo convenient, as they uſe 
an open waggon inſtead of a coach; and ikaiting, 
which the country people are ſo dextrous at, is not 


fo ſoon learnt by foreigners.” The inns and public 
houſes are clean and neat, but travellers are ſubje& 


to great impofitions, from which there is no redreſs. 

3 N15 country in Europe has richer paſture grounds; 
but then there is à great deal of barren land, bogs, 
aud marſhes. Tbey do not grow corn enough to 


I 


_ © The Dutch are very curious im flowers; they ſeem 


& 


mime tz: 1; 


to adore a fine tulip root almoſt as much as their be- 
In this flat country they have no minerals; they 


Fl 
| —_— 
L * - & 


have neither” coals nor wood for firing; their coals | 


are imported from England, which the Dutch ſmiths 


uſe in their forges, and they have them upon eafier | 


| The Dutch 


1775 not ſuffer them to be killed on any account 
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them; they ſet even the lame and blind to work, as 
proper employment for every ſpecies of cripples; their 
own ſupport, as well as for the wealth of the ſtate. 


think it is any charity to keep people to do nothing. 
They obſerve very properly, that men are much 
better contented when employed, than when they are 
idle, and they therefore ſet the poor to work, out of 


mere compaſſion to them. s 


are of confiderable fervice to the maritime ſtate ; this 


, 


{than every other branch of traffick put together; and 
{theſe fiſh are an inexhauſtible fuld of riches; with 


| which they 7 0 the merchandize of almoſt every 
oountry. The preparing veſſels, nets, boats, &. for 
{theſe fiſheries, employs a 'multitade of their pobr oh 
| ſhore, which would otherwiſe be an experice and bur- 
then to the country. | 5 


many other countries with planks,” though they have 


buy timber, ready ſawed, in Holland, cheaper than 
we can import the timber from the countries Where 
it grows, and ſaw it out at home. This is owing 
to the numerous ſaw · mills they have erected, by the 
help ©, which one man will prepare as much plank 
as forty can without theſe uſeful machines; and as 


we can, every nation will lay out their money with 


have not ſuch mills. | 


| Ar Samerdam, or Sardam, near Amiterdam, thts. 


for building ſhips and houſes, as has been before 


man of war together every day in the year. Tis 
amazing what expedition they uſe in building their 


terms than we can in London, as the duties here are {| ſtrength, beauty, or expedition, but are heavy and 
ſo high, On which. account it is partly owing that || bulky, like themſelves. | | | 


the Engliſh hardware toys are not ſo cheap as the 
Dutch: | 83 a 35 7 q 


| The Netherlands. afford a large. quantity of good 
horſes and cattle; the cows give large quantities of 


milk, and the horſes for carriages and the army are 
the largeſt of any in Europe: they are not ſo ſwift 
as ours, but would make good chargers. They have 
numerous flocks of ſheep, but neither their fleth nor 
their wool are equal to that of the, Engliſh ſheep. 
They have ſome wild animals, particularly wolves and 
250 They have large antics of freſh water fiſh, as 
well as all kinds of ſea 
Tings, which they take upon our coaſt. As the Dutch, 
French, and other nations, take vaſt quantities of fiſh. 
upon our coaſt, we ought to lay them under tribute, 


or totally deprive them of it. What an additional 


ſum of money would ci culate in England, was the 


turbot fiſhery in our own hands; and what fools, are 
the Engliſh, to permit this valuable trade to be en- 


groſſed entirely by the Du!! ; 
The ftorks viſit the Netherlands in great abun- 
Ta MOl 8 | 


If we excel the Dutch inſhi building. their ſtatu- 


they likewiſe excel in dycing, ſugar · baking, bleaching 
of linen, and their manufacture of paper and ſail- 
cloth; and the linen, which we call holland, excels 


** 


locks, arms, or any of their cutlery ware, is equal to 
what is made in the Britiſh iſlands. If we may 


in the Britiſh navy, their powder is very much in- 


fiſh, except oyſters. and her- 


produces little elſe. but butter and cheeſe, and yet 


it 


| ferior to ours. The exigences of the ſtate required 
the purchaſing a large quantity of that commodity. 
lately in Holland; and admiral B. ſays, that it had 


os: Thank God, if we could not fink the ſhips/in 
'Eſtaing's ſquadron, the late ſevere check he has 
received by the repulſe given him at the Savannah 
lines, has, we hope, ſtopped his ſs for a time, 
and the triumphs of our treacherous. Gallic ſoes. 
be manula 


12 0 


they 


[- The arch mill not fuller an idle. perſon. among. 
well as old men, women, and children, and find a 
maxim is, that every man may do ſomething for his 
'They have hoſpitals indeed, but they do not ſeem to 


They breed up a vaſt number of marinen, which 5 


is one reaſon why they encourage the fiſheries. They, 
furniſu them with more ſeamen to man their fleets 


Another numerous proſeſſion in Holland is their | 
ſhip and houſe carpenters,; they furniſh our and 


ſcarce any timber of their own growth. We often, 


the Dutch can afford their boards much cheaper than | 
them rather than with us, or any other country that 


are always large quantities of timber, ready framed, 


obſerved; ſome have computed, that they can put a 

{ ſhips ; but every one knows, that, when built, they - 
are not comparable to thoſe of the Engliſh, either for 

aries and painters are equal, if not ſuperior to ours; 

any thing of the kind we can produce. Neither theit 


eredit the late accounts of a certain excellent admiral + 


not ſtre enough to ſend the balls into D'Eftaign's + 


ctures of Holland enrich that country 
much more than the produce of it; for Hollan4 


katiſſec by each particular city or republic, 2 8785 


| Eaiklipfinſhire, I was 
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* E vines in Holland is is ſovereign Md inge 
LY) £ Pe tor States General, ahd'in each province 
e are ſeveral republics! independent of that 
vincs, and wich ate not bound by the decrees or 
akts of the ſtate of the province, until ſuch acts are 


nn Ar 


ſerids deputies to the provincial aſſembly. | 
The States Genicral*cati/ neither make war or peace, 
enter into” new alliances, nor raiſe money, without 


che conſent of every province; neither can tlie States | 


ich but the conſent 
the eonſtitation 
mbly. | 


Provincial derermine'theſe' things 

of e every city or republic, which; 
F of the province, hath a vote ire 
The States are cont 
ſentatives ofthe nobility, and of eighteen cities, mak 
ing in all nineteen 


995. ry have on 
cus, 


and are 


them dies, they clet another to ſuceced him; but theſe 
altozether have but one voice 
N repfelentztive. Notwichff 


of beſt poſts, both civil and military, 


. their religion. 


The nobility tits. vote firſt in che aſſembly of ell 


States: and influence, in à great meaſute, the 
ities, Which give their vice afterwards. The repre 

fentatives of the cities are elected ont of the Aegina 
and ſenate of each town, and their number, more 
or leſs, according to the pleaſure” of thoſe they re- 
preſent?” though they hate all but one voice, and 
have a ſalaty from the places which ſend them. One 
vf the burgomaſters/ahd the penſioners ate ufually of 
the number. The States of Holland 1 allem- 
ble at the Hague fobf ties 4 year, pon extra- 
ordinary occaſions; they ate ſummoned b F ihe council 
of ſtate of the province, cbirfiſting of 
ties. This cosneif fits conftantly' at the Hague, atid 
my poſes to the States of the province, at their extra- 


rdinary aſſemblies, the matters / proper for their de- | 
through which I hate travelled. I am an enemy ta 


liberation; and execute their reſolttiofis; - One nega- 


tive voice in the affembly of the States of the prövince 
12 chen he hid, 
etid ſome of thei number 16 the 

reſpe&ive towns®they' repreſent, to obtain their con- 15 


hinders their coming to a reſolution. | When tlie 


are all agreed, they 


of te deputies. or pre. 
pofed dep repte- cer 


, of which the nobility and 
one.” The nobility are nbt Rümer- | 
reſented in the States Provineial 'by ||” 
eight or pine of their oö number; and when one 6ER 


Il 


ererat depu- 


ual to the ſmalleſt of} 
riding this; they ave || 
7 confidera te in the government, poſſeſſing many 
and having] 
he direction of afl the ecelefiaſtical revenues, which || © 


were confiſcated by tie States upon the akeration of | 
= der exiſts _ 


ſent ; and if it be a matter of any intricacy, and may | 


edict db rao Gt al 
„ 


$1 vice of 


AYES THROUGH THEVAND. 
5 


7 
* F544. 


Thug the entranee into the harbouf ef Dubli 

$ Very beautiful, yet it is inftrior to the bay of „ 
pers bur the lattet is muen licightened! and 4 
mented by the” terrific! grandeur of Mount Veen 
then whſelf there is not ſuch another object in the 


| world : for an admirable deſcription of which, we re. 


fer our readers to Mr: Brydvtie's travels through 81 
by atid Malta. 
When Vfirſt thought of making me tour of Ind! 


1 was prepoſſeſſed with an opinion that the natives 


of that kingdom were ptodigiouſly given to drinking,” 


hoſpitality, and very prone to make bulls or blun- 

ders: in which opinion, however, I was miifikien; 
Drinking and Hofpitality went formerly hand in hand, 
but tlie exceſſes of the table have been judiciouſly 
aboliſhed,- and e is not ſo pear as + fore 


3 Each p rſon now may drink 8 . i 
As much- or little as he will, ma s 
up Exempted from the Bedlam rules 
1 roaring prodigals and fools 3 
Whether in merry mood, or whim, 
e takes a bumper to the brim: 2 
Or better pleaſed to let it paſs, 
1 Grows chearful with the ws glaſs.” 


| When the Engliſn language was not ſo well —— 
ſtood and ſpoken in Ireland as it is at preſent, no won-- 
they ſhould be addicted to frequent 
blunders, and uſe improper words, or, ad we ſay, put 
[the cart before the hols: The ſame proneneſs ſtill 
ſtibfiſts among ſome of the natives of this country, bur 
t is owing to the ſame cauſe;-whereas, in general, the 
inhabitants now ſpeak Engliſh toletabl 5 (thougn 
with ſome remains of the brogue), ris are my line” 
addicted to making bulls. | 

The Iriſh have been acecuſed with-- a paſſion tor 


F * 


man would rather fight tha eat his breakfaſt: but 
this account has been too much exaggerated. A pru- 
dent traveller may as eaſily avoid any diſagreeable ren- 
counter of this fort in Ireland, as he may in any other 
patt of Europe. Gaming is alſo ſaid to be the deter 
e country, but I did nor perceive any more 
of it in Dublin than in any other European city 


all iliberal n Nen Lege n 


from a country ever gs us' d. 


a 6 


take up time in debating in the ſeveral cities; the States 


uſually adjourn for ſuch a time as they have reaſon 0 
think the deputies will return. 

The land forces of the Dutch amount to between 
twenty and thirty thouſand men. They have not 


many ſhips in commiſſion, or fit for ſervice, but can || reſpecting her pr 


ſoon increaſe them. 


 randow cenſut d, and by moſt abus d, 
« Have B ritons drawn this ſpot with no kind 
bs” view, NEE PO TS 
14 And Fg he many by theft og 
y s An. 
5 zie is bot won 2 pit with the reſt of Europe, 


ogreſs in the fine arts, which may be 
[partly owing to the unſettled ſtate in which that iſland 


Every religious {ett is tolerated in Holland, tough Was Fark the civil wars and commotions; it is, in- 
de Calviniſts alone fit in the affemblies of the Stites: | deed, a matter of aſtoniſhment, all things conſidered, 


So various are theit religious opinions, that it gave 


| che they are in ſuch forwardnefs as we find them. Out 


ocaſion to a perſon once to fay, that if a man had ef the limits of Dublin, there is ſcarce a ſtatue, build- 


joſt his relipion, he would not fail tö find it here. 
called the New feta. 


We ſhall now ts — 
wiſs's 


Kere with Mr. 
of Ireland. As accurate travels trough this $2 of 


Sur dominions are ſo very ſcaree, we are 'the more 


to ict our vuthefdüs 


i 


5 under ſormer Obligations. 
ir Nn . Ab. 


iths, | 
Hequamred that a Neft was! 
r Cactriarv6n : the wind was favourable,” 
the weather fine, andthe miſter of this veſſel das ſbon 

prevailed c on, for a bribe; to ſteer his courſe for Dube 


T Hail 


Im, inte i 
embarked bn 5 


* Dublin, after a 


of the ma of his original deſtination, * 
ourth of June, 17 
Hort and pfeaſanit p be. 


ing. or 
There are fo many ſews in Amſterdam, that it Is] dom: 


travels through the kingdem {poverty of the lower cla 


, an@Kifided 28 St. Sterben. s Green is probably the lotigeſt 


* picture to be found in the whole king- 
is maſick cultivated ta any degree of per- 
fection out of the abovementioned Himits. The beau- 
ties of nature, a few — and the ignorance and 

aſs of people, are all that can be 
from making the tour of Ireland. 


. 
he city of Dublin is nearly circular, and is about 
indebred to this valuable author, ts whom we. Wh leiht miles in circumference, and is the largeſt 


rgeſt e 
This mijeſty's dominions, London ex cepted. bis 
Jeity is divided mto do alriioft e pr Parts, by the 

[river Liffy, ober which are five bridges; Eſſex bri 
is the thoft admirable; Queen's bridge is likewiſe a 
'hafidſome ſtrockure, bur the other bridges are not 
Worth netitioniny 
vemience of 'palfingover, and ſeern ta ſerevery order of 
architecture at defratice. "rac 


is che (outer walks are . 


duelling, inſotnuch that it has been faid, * An Triſh- | 


„ 


only bulk for the con- 


: | ; FG 


— 
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on each fide,; with trees, and feparajed, y a lo Wall Theſe are much in the ſtile of our White Conduit- 

1 2 _ 2 e houfe, or Bagnigge Weils. „„ 

an equeſtrian ſtatue of George II. in, braſs, erected anf} E ² I OR ˙ ! 
17580. This green in the centre of * ſquare. is]. Lale Mod e e "ot > 
r ane ſnipes reſort hither in ths} Earl of Connaught (duke of Glouceſter) 


xn... 2 mmmcamnd 


The buildings in this ſquare. are extremely irre- Earl ef Dublin (duke of Cumberland} + 75 
lar, there are ſcarcely. two houſes alike. In the city | Fit of Leinſter, . l 


eight earls, | 
Forty five viſcounts, arid 
Thirty-ſeven barons, _ 


of Dublin are two cathedrals, eighteen pariſh. churches, 
beſides. ſeveral chapels, meeting-houſes, &c. Neither | 
of the cathedrals are remarkable for their architecture.] Pour Archbiſhons. 
That of the Trinity contains ſome good monuments. ;{| oh A, 3 2 2 5 
and in that of St. Patrick, Dean Swift lies buried. }| The 1054 h 251 11 i e ae 
Near the altar of St. Patrick's, is an ee | N enden,, "OY 
wood, repreſenting, in figures as large as life, Boyle, || There are about ſixty baronets, and ſeventy-five 
earl of Corke, and his family, and was placed here ſo privy counſellors, who are all ſtyled right honourable: 
long ago as 1629, It is matter of aſtoniſhment to This is their preſent ftate, but their numbers are 
many, that this building is ſtill allowed church [capable of - increaſe or diminution, in proportion as 
og nt Ons Dong ons I. ſſome titles become extinct, or new ones are invented. 
Some of the pariſh, churches are modern, elegant] The lord-mayor of Dublin is alſo right honour- 
buildings, but they have neither ſteeples . nor ſpires. able; but he is]not a peer, any more than the chief ma- 
The univerſity, of this city conſiſts of only one col- giſtrate of London. e vi 
lege, which is dedicated to the Trinity. The library is || By a late act of parliament, the ſtreets: of Dublin 
large and handſome, and contains many excellent Hare to be new paved which act did not take place 
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marble buſts. The provoſt's, houſe is near the college, |[before-it was neceſſary, for the old pavement is ſhock- 
and is handſomely. built with free-ſtone. pogly- bad. In conſequence of this act, ſome of the 


ue parliament- houſe is built with ſtone, and is ſtreets are already new paved. * | 
one of the greateſt ornaments of the city. The houſe It is probable, from the beſt calculations, that Dub- 
of lords is a plain room, the houſe; of commons is lin contains one hundred thouſand. inhabitants. In 
octangular; and the benches. are gradually elevated 1749, there were in the city and liberties two thou- 
above each other, as in the Britiſh, houſe, of com- ſand alchouſes, three hundred taverns, and twelve 
mont, % fei ee ee eee hundred brandy ſhops. In 1766, the number of 
There is an equeſtrian ſtatue of king William the houſes was thirteen thouſand one hundred and ninety- 
third, in College- green, whom all the Proteſtants four. ils. ies | | | 
in Ireland adore-to a man. There is:likewiſe-one off The noddies which ply about Dublin, are fingle 
king George the firſt, behind the-lord-mayor's houſe, [horſe two wheel | carriages ; but theſe, together with 
which was formerly on Eſſex bridge. Ilche hackney-coaches, are ſo inſufferably bad, that you 
In Smock- alley, and in Crom-ſtreet, are the two cannot ride in them without danger. 8 
| theatres ;over-the- curtain of the former theatre, is a There are many mules made uſe of in the city of 
repreſentation of à ſhip, failing into port. This Dublin, and goods are conveyed about the city on 
veſſel is called, The frigate,'! and on [ſmall two wheeled cars, drawn by a ſingle horſe. 
the ſails is written, For public favour,” with Al's |} The outikirts or ſuburbs of Dublin make a very 
well that ends well.“ This is the theatre royal. I mean appearance, they conſiſt chiefly of huts, very 
One olf the handſomeſt buildings in the city of ſimilar to thoſe which Dr. Johnſon relates he ſaw in 
Dublin is the lying- in hoſpital, which is ſupported by Jutland; they are here termed cabins, and are made 
grants from 1 legacies and bene- of dried mud, but are generally without chimney or 
taQians. There are publie gardens behind it, with a [window. The door ſerves to admit the light, and 
' rotunda, reſembling our Ranelagh, but built upon a to convey away the ſmoke of their fires. In ſuch mi- 
much ſmaller ſcale. Three times a week in ſummer, ſerable dwellings as theſe, far the greateſt part of the 
concerts of muſick are given; the profits which inhabitants of Ireland linger out a wretched exiſtence. 
1 to about four hundred pounds per annum, The Iriſh: poor are miferably poor indeed, but to what 
are applied to the benefit of the hoſpitaall. Illis it owing ? The patriots ſay it ariſes from the indiſ- 
Dean Swift bequeathed eleven thouſand pounds [|cretion as well as the oppreſſion of government, and 
to St. Patrick's holpital for lunatics and ideots. How the reſtrictions upon their trade, beſides an immenſe 
aſtoniſhing and ſhocking is the thought that this truly load of taxes, and the penſion liſt. On the other 
great man, the firſt burleſque writer in any age, hand, the landholders are charged with the moſt rigid 
ſhould unfortunately become a proper object for his [{oppreflions. imaginable. Whoever lives many years 
own charitable foundation. To uſe his own words: longer, will ſee which are to blame. The preſent 
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4 gn: Ty e miniſtry, to their eternal honour, have lately taken © 

6 1080 be for wen . £5 FH many apts pon ee their . and pn | 
% % 37 , tg F imagine this will be attended with the moſt ſalutar 

And ſhew'd by one fatiric touch, | | Fas, when there is more commerce; and — 5 


e 5 5 
. The ren wanted it ſo much. 5 quently a greater - oirculation of money. It is 
' There is in Dublin, ten or twelve more hoſpitals, || warmly recommended to the Iriſh noblenien and 
but they are not of ſuch conſideration as this of St. gentlemen, eſpecially ſome who make a great noiſe in 
Patrick's. They may be uſeful, but I am ſure they [{our parliament; and have conſiderable eſtates in Ire- 
are not ornamental buildings, . Þ land, in this reſpe&, to follow the example of the 
At the weſtern extremity of Dublin, near the river, [{king's miniſters, and let their poor tenants ſee that 
the barracks are built, which are very large, and they are not only patriots in word, but in deed. 
capable. of containing a great number of ſoldjers.. | But to return to our deſcription” of theſe cabins. 
The new exchange which is building in Dublin, [| There is generally a ſmall piece of ground annexed to 
bids fair to be one of the greateſt ornaments of that each of them, which produces a few potatoes ; with 
cny. It is a ſquaxe building of white ſtone, with a{jtheſe and milk, the common Iriſh ſubſiſt throughout 
cupola. The dome is decorated with twelve fluted the year, without perhaps once taſting a bit of bread 
ſemi- columns of the Corinthian order, placed againſt and meat, except it be at; Chriſtmas. Thie poor in 
Ae walls. | England live like princes to them. The ſmall pittance 
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The caſtle. of Dublin is a place of great puhlie the men obtain hy their labour, or the women by 
reſort, where there are balls every Friday evening in their ſpinning, is in general conſumed in whiſky. They 
the winter. And in ſummer, Kanelagh gardens are ſeldom wear either ſhoes or ſtockings. Mr. Swift is of 
much irequented;i which are abont a mile out of town. opinion, that their poverty is mucli greater e 

OY | dog | "_ | 8 
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of the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, or even Scotch peaſants ; I] der'no-neceflity to be mercenary in tei 4 tons 
if at pcs 2 they muſt be e | find much happineſs in an 9 the are mo 
Nevertheleſs, he ſays they appear very eaſy, and con- they can'convince therhſelves'thir their offers 2 NT 
tented. And what more has the richeſt citizen in the intereſtedly accepted. On the other hand 3 WW | 
world? It is indeed doubtſul if he has fo much. [education which the Triſh” ladies receive. Pre 
The middling claſs of people in Dublin Preveuts 
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| be indigent, for there are many ſhops which ſerve for 
different trades, ſuch as bookſellers and filverſmiths ; 
milliners, &c, and their ſtock in trade beſpeaks poverty. 
The keenneſs of neceſſity is very conſpicuous, with 


regard to literature, for every printer is here left at li- 


berty to print, and every bookſeller to fell, as many 


vile editions of any book as they pleaſe, 


the air, the great and perpetual verdure of the graſs is 


attributed; the graſs is ſeldom either parched or 
| frozen. | — 9 : 's ; x : 1 19 1 : a » 1 | 
The moiſture of the air, the numberleſs lakes, ri- 
vulets, and fprings, occaſion thoſe bogs 


which abound. 
ſo much in Ireland. "Theſe are almoſt inexhauſtible 


ſources of fuel for the inhabitants, which is obtained || 


at à very trifling expence. They call it turf, and is of 
the nature of the Engliſh peat. 3 f 


It is very remarkable, that there are no ſnakes, nor 


any venomous: animals, or inſects in Ireland, nor are 
there any toads nor moles. They have many frogs, 


which the Leih fay were firſt imported in the year | 


1699. It is impoſſible to aſſign à ſufficient reaſon for 


this total exemption from/noxious animals. Many 


conjectures have been formed, and conjectures alone 


they have hitherto! remained. Were it owing to the 
moiſture of the ground, then North America would | 


be as free as Ireland but the moſt enormous ſerpents 


are generated in the fwamps of that country. It 1s no 
leſs aftoniſhing than true, that ſnakes have been im- 


ported into Ireland, but they always died in a ſhort 
time. The ſame remark holds good with reſpe& to 
the iſland of Malta. See our remark in Brydone's 


* Our. Y 


The Iriſh conſtantly eat boiled eggs for breakfaſt 
with their tea, and they univerſally eat potatoes inſtead 


of 2 n 
The cuſtom of forging franks is very univerſal, 
the ladies in particular uſe this freedom. They 
affign many excuſes, but they are far from ſatiſ- 
— cor 5p be Fo LETS, 

4 The tutelar ſaint of Ireland is St. Patrick. This 
gentleman was born in the myddle of the fourth cen- 
tury. It is recorded in his life, that he daily re- 
hearſed the Pfalter, with a great number of prayers ; 
and to ſuch a pitch did he carry his mortification, that 
he ſaid every night fifty pſalms in water. What could 
induce the ſaint to this ſpecies of ſelf- denial, is impoſ- 
fible to aſcertain. St. Patrick is ſaid to have been 
canonized for having illuſtrated the Trinity by the 
compariſon of a ſhamrock, or trefoil:- It is in ho- 


nour of this apoſtle of the Iriſh, that paddy is the po- 


pular Chriſtian name. | 
Moſt of the common people, and few of the better 
ſort, ſpeak the Iriſh language: the books which are 


printed in it are only a few devotional tracts. Mr. 


allancey will have it that the Iriſh language is the 
Thule of the antients. EW 


* 


The Iriſh females are remarkably prolific, and it is 


not uncommon for a woman to have fifteen or twenty 
children. Mr. Twiſs ſays, I was acquainted with a 
clergyman and his wife, in the county of Fermanagh, 
who, in twenty-nine years, had thirty-two children. 


The ladies in Ireland are very beautiful, and are 
extremely well educated ; they have little beſides their 
© beauty and merit to recommend them, for their for- 
tunes are inconfiderable. Notwithſtanding this, they, 


in general, expect a handſome ſettlement, which oc- 
caſioned a wit to ſay, that though they had ſlender 


_ fortunes, they had great expectations. | | 
_ © Gentlemen of an affluent fortune, and who is un- 


5 JW 


4 


5 


not yet been put a ſtop to. 


pear fo [| many of them from being ſuitably married: men er 
| middling fortunes cannot afford to maintain den - 


the ſtyle to which they have been uſed, which is often 
greatly ſuperior to their ſtation, and they are 2 ver 5 
well calculated for the wives of tradeſmen; Our neigh«. 


| bours, the Dutch women, of whom we have been 


lately treating, are quite a contraſt to the Iriſh ladies . 


fy | their joys, if they” have any, are entirely dome 
It generally rains in Ireland four or five days in the 25 he 4 ntrrely domeſtic, 
week, for a tew hours at a time, on which account 
the climate is more moiſt than in any other part of 
Europe, and rainbows are almoſt daily ſeen. The 
air is very temperate, to which, and the moiſture of 


oy 8 _ wo extend no farther than pru 
ence and cleanlineſs ; but an Iriſh is quite 22 
8 . . 1 e 
he Iriſh ladies are ver engaging to tra TRL 
for they are neither: diſguſtingly -5 ary , 0 1 850 
miliar. Gallantry is not much practiſed in this coun: 
try: a ciciſbeo, in the libertine ſenſe of the word is 
almoſt as uncommon as a ſnake. Some people HA. > 
355 Ah ns ne prove as fatal to the former as 
e Debauching a married or a fingle'womat 
a Smily 8d ge US: e of amp 
The kingdom of Ireland is divided into four org. 
vinces, viz. Uliter, © Leinſter, "Munſter, and Con- 
naught, which provinces are ſubdivided into thirty- 
two counties. I hey do not pay any land- tax in Ire. 
land; inſtead of which, two ſhillings is paid annually 
for every hearth, or fire placſd mme. 
In Dublin, à penny-poſt office is lately effabliſhed, 
and twenty ſtage-coaches are appointed for the con- 
veyance of paſſengers to various parts of the kingdom. 
There are no ſtages for the exchange of horſes on the 
Iriſh roads, except between Dublin and Belfaſt; fo 
that the beſt method of travelling is, to hire z co>ch 
and horſes by the week” or the month; I paid four 
guineas per week for a poſt-chaiſe and pair, with 
which I made the tour of the iſland,” and the driver 
maintained himſeif and his horſe. 
The Iriſh roads are generally as good as thoſe about 
London, and the inns are very commodious, and 
well ſupplied with proviſions: it is not requiſite that 
the traveller ſhould be over<nice or delicate; ſome- 
times he may find that ſenſe rather put to the trial. 
The Iriſh landlords are not eloyed with too numerous 
— and are conſequently more civil than thoſe in 
ngland. Travelling is perfectly ſecure. in Iteland, 
which may be partly owing to the ſcarcity of travellers. 
Excepting in and about Dublin, there are never any 
highway or foot- pad robberies. 
The Dublin ſoldiers and butchers are at eternal en- 
mity, and behave in the moſt barbarous and inhuman 
manner to each other. They frequently hamſtring 
each other; and notwithſtanding many of theſe bar- 
barians have been executed, this ſavage practice has 


3 


- 


Mr. Twiſs ſays, Before I began to make my in- 
tended tour through the country, I made the follow- 


ing ſhort excurſions. 


About ſix miles from Dublin, I came to a road 
leading through a chaſm, cut through a rock, con- 
ſiſting of a heap of enormous ſtones, which very much 
reſemble thoſe of the rock of Ciutra near Liddon. 
This forms one of the moſt ſtriking natural objects 
in Trelang.* + {0 tz 2 Sc 

The ſeat of Lord Powerſcourt is ſeven miles further, 
and is ſituated in the county of Wicklow. There is 2 
very beautiful caſcade in his lordſhip's park, whick 
falls from a circular amphitheatre of hills covered with 
wood, of a confiderable height. This profpe& is 
pleafing and pictureſque, but is not very grand, nor 
by any means comparable to ſome in Italy. 

The country about his lordſhip's ſeat is beautiful 
beyond expreſſion, and may juſtly vie with any part 
of Italy, and from the variety of pleaſing objects, may 
very properly be called the garden of Ireland. Near 
this beautiful ſpot is the ſtriking contraſt of a near 
ſquare tract of ground, each fide of which is no leſs 
than eight miles, and conſiſts wholly of barren moun- - 

| | tains 


2 


* 


3 


zus and boge; and is totally uninhabited. In the 
55 yr Petr mountains are the ruins of ſeven 


here let for a guinea annually, and there is ſcarce ſuch 


7 : 

In Stillorgan Park, is a ſquare-obeliſk of ſtone, up- 
_ of a hundred feet high, which is placed 8 
| ruſtic baſe, to each fide of which is a double ſtair-cafe 
jeading ta 2 rm at top, which encompaſſes the 
o beliſ, and commands the proſpect of the bay of 
Dublin and the Iriſh channel : —_— is only three 

miles from Dublin. The hill of Hoult, on the op- 
poſite ſhore, appears, from this eminence, exactly like 

the rock of Gibraltar. | ; 
At the weſtern extremity of Dublin is the Phenix 
park; in the midſt of it is a Phoenix burning in her 
_ neſt, on à fluted ſtone column, which was placed 
there by the famous Earl of Cheſterfield, whilſt he 
was lord lieutenant of this kingdom. EE 
Te town of Drogheda is fituated on the river 
Boyney and is about a mile from the ſea: it confiſts 
of two chief ſtreets, which interſe& each other at right 
angles. This town reſembles Chicheſter in Suſſex. 
The town-houſe is a handſome ſtone building. About 
trio miles from Drogheda is a ſquare ſtone obeliſk ; it 
is erected on a rock, on the edge of the river Boyne. 
As this obelifk-is rather remarkable; we will give the 
inſeriptions upon it, after ſaying that it is about one 
hundred and fifty feet high, and each fide of the baſe- 

e a” INCEKIPEONC. 

764,43 ans 5b err OT " ; 


Who, on the firſt Day of July, 1690, paſſed the Ri- 
ver, near this Place, to attack James the Second, at 
the Head of a Popiſh Army, advantageouſly poſted 
on the South Side of it, and did on that Day, by 
a ſucceſsful Battle, ſecure to Us, and to our Poſte- 
rity, our — Laws, and Religion: 

In conſequence-. of this Action, James thg, Second 
left this K indgom and fled; to France. 


©" Ninth Year of the Reign of King George the Se- 
cond; the Firſt Stone being laid by Lionel Sack- 
ville, Duke of Dorſet, Lord Lieutenant of the 
Kingdom of Ireland: 17355. | 
This Monument was erected by the grateful Contri- 
| bution of : ſeveral Proteſtants of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


Reinard, Duke of Schomberg, 
in paſſing this River, | 
died bravely fighting on, 
in Defence of Liberty. 


Firſt of July, 


MDCXC. 


This obeliſk is certainly one of the grandeſt in Eu- 
rope, and was erected upon one of the moſt glorious 
occaſions that ever occurred in the annals of any 
country. e 15 
From Drogheda I proceeded to Dunbar; the coun- 
try produces potatoes, wheat, ilax, and oats. Over 
the doors or chimneys (the fame aperture ſerving for 
both occaſions) of many of the huts or cabins, I ob- 
ſerved a board with this inſcription, * Good dry 
Lodgings '; but as I was ſure that hogs could not 
read, | avoided miſtaking them for 1 | | 

Whiſps of ſtraw ſerve for bridles, ſtirrups, and crup- 
_ to the peaſants horſes ; however, I procured a 
orſe with leather accoutrements, and proceeded: to 
Moneſterborie, which is about three miles from Dun- 
lur, in order to ſee the round tower which is there. 
As I was obliged to take ſhelter during a violent 
| ſhower of rain, I retreated into a cabin where the 
| _ cocks and hens familiarly perched upon my knees, to 
* WoL; H. Ne. go. - | 


- 


and a round tower. Four hundred acres are | 


a deſert ſo near the capital of a- kingdom in the | 


— 


nay 


This Memorial of br Deliverance was erected in the | 


„ FRAAVELS THEGUGH FEBL AND 
| be fed, and they ſeemed to be diſpoſed to rooſt in the 


{fame condition. 


1061 


At Dunkalk I viſited Lord Clanbraffil's gardens, 
and then went to hwy where I found nothing to 
obſerve but two ſhabby bridges. From thence I rode 


ten miles along the canal, and ſpent the night at Ar- 
| magh, where I ſaw, in the market - place, à croſs of 
two ſtones, with old baſſo relievo's, repreſenting 


Chriſt on the croſs between the two- thieves. This 


town is an archbiſhoprick, and the metropolitan ſee of 


Ireland, yet it contains only a ſingle church. | 
From „I went through Laugan to Hillſ- 


borough. The earl of Hillſborough, who takes his 


title from this town, has built here an elegant church 


lat his own expence. : 


I I paſſed by Liſburne and rode to Belfaſt, which is 
a regular built town, and the ſtreets are broad and 
ſtrait. Here is a bridge of twenty-one arches. : 
The city of Antrim is ſituated about half a mile 
from the Lough Neagh, which is the largeſt lough in 
Europe excepting the Lernar near Geneva, and two 
in Muſcovy. The Lough Neagh is about twenty 
miles long and twelve broad. | | 
Coleraine is a neat little town on the river Bann, 
over which is a bridge, and near it an artificial mount, 
like that on Saliſbury Plain, and other parts of Eng- 
land. The mounts in Ireland are very numerous, and 
were raiſed by the Danes. 
Our traveller ſays, I then continued my journey to 
Londonderry, and ferried over the river Fayle. This 
city confiſts chiefly of two ſtreets, which croſs each 
other, and the Royal Exchange is built in the centre, 
Here I faw nothing remarkable. - 1 
From Londonderry I went to Raphoe, and, after 
traverſing bogs and mountains, I arrived at Donegal, 


where there is 2 tolerable bridge of fix arches, and the 


ruitis of a large old caſtle. 


I was very much pleaſed with Bally Shannon, which 


is a ſmall town ſituated near the ſea, and has a bri 
of fourteen: arches, over a river which falls down a 
ridge of rocks about twelve feet, and exhibits, at low 
water, a very fine pictureſque caſcade. This place is 
rendered ſtill more ſingular and intereſting by being 
the principal ſalmon leap in Ireland. | 
e neceſſary of life is remarkably cheap in theſe 
parts. Salmon is fixed at fix ſhillings a hundred 
weight, other kinds of fiſh may be had for the trouble 
of catching them : you may buy a couple of rabbits 
for three-pence, and a turkey or gooſe for a ſhilling, 
and all other articles are in proportion : houſe-rent 1s 
very reaſonable. If a family could forego the ſweets 


of ſociety, and be contented to live in a dull lifeleſs 


tranquillity, there is ſcarcely a ſpot in the world more 
ſuitable for oeconomical retirement. 
The town of Inniſkillen is joined to the main 


land by two bridges, one of eight, the other of ſix 


arches. Inniſkillen, implies the iſland of a ſhilling, 


which, perhaps, was deſcriptive of the circular form 


of the land on which the town is built. 
From Inniſkillen J went to Swalingbar, which is 
only a ſmall village, with a ſulpharous ſpring, which 


changes the colour of ſilver, and taſtes like the Har- 
From thence I went through Killiſ- 
handra to Granard, where J obſerved numbers, of 


rowgate water. 


the fair ſex eſpecially, fitting before their doors, 
with their heads in each others laps, parting with 
their diſagreeable gueſts. I then | pale 
Edgeworth Town, Ballymaken, Athlone, and Friſ- 
bane. - 5 


The river Shannon is very noble, and is the moſt 


conſiderable that is to be found in any of the iſlands 
of Europe. It takes its ſource from a ſpring among 


the mountains, near Swanlingbar. Over this river 
there. are fourteen bridges. The” Shannon runs to 
Limerick, and from thence is navigable to the ſea. 

Birr is a neat little town, where I paſſed a day, in 
the midſt of which is a ſtone column, of the Doric 
order. On the top is placed an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
the late duke of Cumberland, in a Roman habit. FT 


then A Rn through Nenagh, and paſſed what are 


called 
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8 TRAVELS THROUGH IR E LAN D. Es 
called the filver mines; though, I fanſy, nothing but I tlie appellation of White Boys is derived, They ſtroll 


lead is extracted from them. 2 about the ene burying people alive, cutting their 
The city of Limerick contains three churches ; noſes and ears off, firing farm houſes and barns, and 
the town is moderately large, but that part of it, ¶committing other depredations and barbarities. T 
called Iriſh town, is beggarly and filthy beyond de- never rob nor moleſt travellers, but the principal ob- 
 ſeription. Thie other part is not deſpicable, eſpecially jects of their revenge and cruelty, are tythe and tax 
about the quays, on one of which a neat cuſtom- || gatherers, as well as landlords, who attempt to raiſe 
| houſe is erected. „% oe ODIN [|their rents. Many conſiderable rewards have been 
Adare is a little village, pleaſantly ſituated, and is offered for apprehending any of them, and now ang 
embelliſhed with the fuins of ſeveral churches and then one or more are eſcorted to the gallows by a 
convents, | overgrown with ivy. I paſſed through || regiment of ſoldiers. Theſe people are fo numerous 
Newcaſtle; and arrived at the town of Killarney, in theſe counties, that it is not likely they will be 
which is ſituated on the edge of the celebrated lake of [| ſoon extirpated. Thundering excommunications are Þ 
that name. In this town there are only two inns, read againſt them from the pulpits, but, theſe ate g 
and thoſe are very indifferent; it would ſurely be little uſe, aan treat them with deſerved contempt. 
worth any one's while to build an elegant inn here, Another ſet of inſurgents, who called themſelves 
| in order to accommodate thoſe who come to viſit this [|] Oak Boys, roſe ſome years ago in the north of Ire- 
> renowned lake. be | 5 land. Theſe people refuſed paying the tythe of their 
| From Killarney I went to Corke, which city is || potatoes, and told the prieſts, that they ought to be 
about three miles long, and nearly two broad. It is [| ſatisfied with the tythe of what grew, above ground; 
the ſecond city in the kingdom, and is fituated on a|| Theſe people were ſo numerous, that they carried 
marſhy iſland, ſurrounded by the river Lee. The their point, and in thoſe parts their potatoes are tythe 
harbour of Corke is very fafe and feeure, All the free. 
environs of Corke are very pleaſant; the lands riſe ||. From Waterford I went over the Noire at New | 
in gentle hills, and are ornamented with many oY Roſs, and arrived at Wexford, which, confiſts of 2 
houſes, (gardens, and plantations. The hills are'ſo || main ſtreet, and is not unlike Falmouth for ſize, fitua- 
thickly ſet with houſes, riſing gradually above each || tion, and dirtineſs. FF of tag 
other, that the proſpect is equal to that of Lions, or] This ingenious writer proceeds to tell us of tlie 
Oporto. . I towns he did not go through, and, conſequently, could 
Corke contains fix churches befide the cathedral. not deſcribe; but as this will neither ſatisfy us, nor 
Several canals are cut through the ſtreets, over which our readers, we ſhall collect, from the beſt travellers and 
are ſmall drawbridges, ſomewhat like thoſe in Hol- hiſtorians, ſome further aecount of Ireland, and its 
land. Corke is ſuppoſed to contain about eighty inhabitants. Fo C 
thouſand inhabitants, of which a great portion are] The province of Connaught is very mountainous, 
Roman catholics- The exchange is a good building. || very thinly inhabited, and the few who live in this 
Here is likewiſe a theatre, and ſome aſſembly rooms. province are very unpoliſhed and ignorant. Amazing 
I ſaw in the mayotalty houſe a ſtatue of white mar- numbers of fheep and bullocks are bred, here, par- 
ble, as large as life, repreſenting that great ſtateſman, || ticularly in the counties of Clare, and Galway: it 
lord Chatham; and, what J am ſure will aftoniſh [|is well ſupplied with fiſh, being watered by ſeveral 
every reader, I actually faw a houſe painter at work, [|rivers. | 2 + 5 
in painting it in oil colours. Mr. Wilton, the ſtatu- In this province Galway is the largeſt county, and 
ary, was paid four hundred and fifty pounds for it. is nearly equal to Corke: it is in general very fertile 
I!be citizens of Corke are not fo famous for their both in corn and paſturage. The city of Galway is 4 
painting, ſculpture, &c. or ſuch trifles, as they are ſeated on a noble bay, and has many harbours and : 
In the flaughter of hogs, oxen, &c. which they export || roads on every fide. The city is neat, ſtrong, and 
in great quantities. From Corke I went to Mallow, flouriſhing, and well fituated for; trade to France, 
which is a ſmall town, and is much reſorted to in Spain, and the Weſt - Indies. The harbour is about 
* the ſumwer months, for the benefit of drinking the two miles from the city, to which the goods are 
waters. This water is warm, and is ſaid to poſſeſs || brought in lighters. This city was once the ſee of a 
the qualities of thoſe of Briſtol hot wells. This 'place || biſhop, but is now in the archbiſhoprick of Tuam, 
is called the Iriſh bath. | | This is almoſt the only place on their coaſt that carries 
The towns of Doneraile, Mitchel's-town, Clog- on any foreign trade. Here is a very conſiderable 
heen, and Clonmell, have nothing worth deſcribing; ||berring fiſhery. 1 „„ | 
the latter is famous for being the birth - place of Sterne, [| Tuam, though now but a poor inconſiderable place, 
whoſe writings are too well known to need commen- was once a famous city. It has been the ſee of an 
dation from this pen. | archbiſhop ever ſince the beginning of the fixth cen- 
At Caſhel the cathedral is built on the fop of a any + 2 | 15 5 
rock, though it is much decayed. Here is likewiſe he county of Clare contains very few towns, but 
a high round tower, quite entire. The town of Ca- che air and foil are good. At the town of Clare are 
ſhel is very ſmall and dirty, though it is the fee of an barracks for two companies of foot. = 
archbiſhop. | . Ws The county town is Ennis, and is by much the 
Kilkenny is a pleaſant little town, and has a river |{beft in it. Killaloe is a biſhop's ſee, and has the 
running through it, over which are two bridges. Here ||privilege of a fair market; it ſtands on the Shannon, 
is an old caſtle, and neai the cathedral ſtands a round and was once much more conſiderable than it is at 
tower. The reof of the cathedral is ſapported by ||preſent. This dioceſe contains one hundred pariſh 
eight large quadruple columns of black marble, which churches beſide chapels, | 10 Wh 
the ingenious people of Kilkenny have whitewaſhed, “ The county of Sligo is very mountainous, and the 
in order to embelliſh them. | 8 air is unhealthy in the plains and villages, owing to 
I paſſed through the diſagreeable filthy town of ||its being ſo full of bogs. Sligo is the capital town 
KnoRopher, and arrived at Waterford, which is built || which ſtands in a bay. The town is not very large, 
on the ſouth fide of the river Suire; this river is ||but- is pretty populous. The harbour is deep and 
broad and rapid, but has no bridge over it. The||good, but the trade is inconſiderable. In this county 
quay of Waterford is half a mile in length, and ver“ are many caves and receſſes, which are called the 
broad. | 15 8 Ilgiants houſes, and are ſuppoſed to have been made by 
Thoſe ruffians, called White Boys, over-run the the Danes. . | | 
counties of Kilkenny, Waterford, Wexford; -and || The county of Mayo is on one fide incloſed by | 
Carlow. Theſe people are peafants, who do not the fea, and abounds in lakes; the air is moiſt and 
chuſe to pay either tythes or taxes, and have large cold, eſpecially upon the mountains. Mayo, the 
nocturnal aſſemblies, on horſeback and on foot, well [[county town, was formerly a biſhop's ſee, but is 
armed, and with ſhirts over their cloaths, from whence now annexed to the archbiſhoprick of Tuam. This 
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"The only parliaments ' borough in the county is | 
and ſtands on a little river. 


ſervation. 


ſome further obſervations on its religion, government, 


Tue ſame religious 'eftabliſhment prevails zn Types! 
voluntary contributions. Though the papiſts ate very 


- ſeh66ls has been amazing N 
The kingdom of Ireland contains nearly as many 
ſectariſts as England, particalarly prefbyterians,” bap- 
ble Quakers; Kr. Mr. John M 
bis ſtrange tenets here; and he bas ſucceeded beyond 
his moſt ſanguitie expectations, in reclaiming many of 
tie inhabitants, particulafly the Roman catholics. 
The government of Ireland is much the fame as 


mant. ancd ſupports great dignity and grandent. Hef 


turned. It may be ſaid, that the government of 
Ireland is compoſed of four ſtates, viz. king, council, | 


ſtand each others language, which proves that they 
. muſic is the bagpipe; but their tunes are generally 


te corpſe of a friend or relation on a fable before 


Having completed our account of Ireland, we will 
in the next place preſent our readers with an impar- 


ſands thereto belonging, and cloſe the hiſtory of 
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the river Mayo. 
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ch contains barracks for a troop of horfe, 


The county of Roſcommon is very healthy; the 
Sir is clear, and the ſoil is good. The county town, 
which bears tlie ſame name as the county itſelf, is 
very infignificant, and contains notHing worth ob- 


-: Ballina Sloe is à ſmall town in this county, ar d 
has à very large beaſt fair, which is kept twice a year. 
The county of Leitreim is very mountainous; the 
town was formerly à good one, but is now run to 
decay. This county is famous for grazing large num- 
on Da EE ra eel 1 

We will conelude our account of Ireland with 


manners, cuſtoms, trade, &c.' 


land which does in England: but popery, of che 
moſt abſurd” arid ridiculous kind, is prevalent in tlie 
interior and uncultivated of the country, and 
indeed with the bulk of the people all over the king- 
dom. The papiſts in Ireland retain their nominal 


RY 


| well known in the repub 


doctor, I think I have written enough 


che tour of Scotland, which he 
with Mr. Boſwell, in the autumn of 1773. 


„ Dag 
che adjacent: iſlands 
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The lateft traveller through Scotland, of any 25 f 
ſequence, is Dr. Samuel 8 a gentleman very 
| ic of letters. He has writ⸗ 
ten many celebrated political pieces, particularly one 
upon the breaking out of the preſent” rebellion in 
America, entitled, Taxation no Tyranny; and his 
literary fame is fully eſtabliſhed by his very famous 
dictionary. Many other productions have been ſent © 
into the world by this great and witty man; and it 
my not be amiſs to tell our readers, that his preſent 


| majeſty,” ſeeing the doctor viewing his (the King's) 


have never Written mote. ire, replied the 
r. 5 
ſhould I tos,” ſaid his majeſty, if you had hot 


library, ſaid to him, Dr. Johnſon, I wonder you” 


« * 


* written ſo well.“ 


The above writer tells us, that he determined to make | 
began in company - 

Edinburgh is a city too well known to need much 

deſcription; but for the benefit of our readers, who 


dignities and biſhopricks, but there is no ſalary an- 
nexed to them, and they are obliged to fubfift upof 
blind in their fubmiſſion to their prieſts,” yet con- 
verſions to the proteſtant faith are numerous and 
frequent in large towns and communfties. Ever ſince} 
the reign of king James the Fitſt, great efforts have 
been made in erecting free ſchools, for the converting 


Jare not acquainted with this capital of Scotland, 


— 
— en 


N 


will give a ſummary ac ount of it. 1 
At the eaſt end of the city ſtands Holyrood- houſe, 
from whence a large, ſpacious, and handſome ſtreet 
leads up to the caſtle, which is about a mile from the 


palace. I his ſtreet muſt be ſteep, as the caſtle is 


very high, and  Holyrood-houſe is fituated at the 
loweſt part of the city. On each fide' of this ftreet 


ſociety ſor promoting Engliſh proteſtant working- 
amt 


y Has diſſeminated 


that of Eugland. The viceroy is ſtyled lord lieu- 


| "the e there is a confiderable deſcent through windings and 
_ mnid-civilieing the Triſh papiſts, The incorporated] alleys, ſo that which way ſoever yon turn, you go 
down hill immediately: by whic | 

perceive that the city of Edicbaigh ſtands upon the 


which deſcription you will 


- 


narrow ridge of a long aſcending mountain. 


On the north fide of the city was formerly a lake of 
| water, but it is now quite drained. A ve 


ſome bridge is bujlt over this vaſt cavity: this is à late 
erection, and à very handſome one it is; the late 


bridge, in the year 1769, unfortunately fell in, and 


ſeveral people were buried in the ruins. This bridge 


connects the old and new town of Edinburgh,” and | 


has a privy council to aſſiſt him on all important oc- | 
baſtons, Whicty are compoſed of the great officers of 
ſtate, and ſuch others as the king chuſes to honey 
The Hiſh\-partiament* is convened, prorogued, and] 
diſſolved at theKitg's pleafute. The laws made by 
the Iriſh parliamemnt are ſent to England for the royal 
fanction, and, if approved of by the king and coun- 
cil, they paſs the great ſeal of England, and are re- 


— 


lords, and commons; as the approbation of out 
privy council is neceſſary to the 5 bliſhment of any 
* la W. a 61 +” 5 - : 1 
--PFhe-Irifh, Welſh, and Highlanders, can under- 

are fundamentally the ſame. The preſent inftiabi- 
tants of Ireland are certainly a medley of the antient 
Iriſh, and of Engliſh- and Scotch emigrants. Their 


1 


melancholy. Some of their old cuſtoms ſtill prevail 
in the interior parts of the country, particularly their 
funeral howlings.” The lower ſort of people place 


their doors, having a plate on the body, in order to 
excite the charity of paſſengers. This cuſtom pre- 
vails even in the vicinity of the capital. The Iriſh 
pay a very ſlender regard to the ſabbath. 8 


© The trade of Ireland confiſts chiefly of linen cloth; f 


33 ang ry engere and: 
import a great number of articles too tedious to 
enumerate, WET RENE © 8 


tial deſeription of the kingdom of Scotland, and the 


* 


; c A 


renders it very convenient to ngers, who muſk 
otherwiſe deſcend this e rec 6 and aſcend 
it on the oppoſite fide. ” A nem road is begun, over 
this bridge, to the town of Leith, which is a ſea- 
5 and is about a mile and a half from Edinburgh. 

n the Leith ſide of this bridge they have neatly com- 
pleted the new town of Edinburgh, which, for the 
magnifieence and elegance of the buildings, may vie 
with any other place of its fize in the known world. 
The houſes are all of ftone and very large, the pave- 
ment is remarkably good; and what with its cleanli- 
neſs and grandeur, it is quite à contraſt to the old 


town, and the admiration of all who behold it. 


The city of Edinburgh is fo ancient, that no hiſ- - 
tory has recorded when it was built; yet it ſeems-na- 
tural to conclude, that ſuch a fituation could not be 
choſen but for a retteat from the outrages of enemies 
and invaders, particularly the Britons, Saxons, and 
Danes; for having an almoſt impregnable caftle at 


the weft end, and a lake on each fide, the inhabitants 


had nothing to defend but the entrance at the eaſt end, 
which it was very eaſy to fortify in a ſhort time. 
No reaſon but this, could have induced the builders 
of this famous city to chuſe ſuch- an extraordinary 
ſituation (which, in many reſpects, is very inconve- 
nient), when they had à delightful and pleaſaut val- 


{ley ſo near it, with the ſea flowing up to one fide, and 


a river running through the middle of it; ſuch as that 
ſpace of ground between Edinburgh and the fea, 
where the town of Leith ftands. Here they would 
have had a pleaſant; as well as uſeful fituation, a good 
harbour for their trade, a good road into the Forth. 
for their ſhips of burthen, and à pleaſant river; 
which, with a little art and expence, might have 
been drawn round the town, have filled its ditches, 


and made its fortifications almoſt impregtable. 1 2 | 
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Parliament-Houſe. 


fit for apprenticeſhup, or to go 


/ 


1054 


| >The houſes in Edinburgh are: in general built with 
a rough kind * How: undreſſed, which is very 


durable and'a 


* 


air caſe is called a'turnpike, and tbe whole building 


id termed à land. Families of the moſt conſequenee 


only poſſeſs a floor of this building, and the turnpike 


is the common ſtair- caſe for all the inhabiters, which 


are very numerous, as the houſes are in general nine 


or ten ſtories high. The nobility and gentry have 
lately grown tired of this inconvement way of living, 


and have whole houſes to themſelves, in ſome of the | 


new ſquares, or elſe in the new town. 
The parliament-houſe is a convenient and large 
ſtructure, and ftands in a _ called the Parliament- 


Cloſe. | The courts of juſtice, the council-chamber, | 


exchequer, and feveral other courts, are kept in the 
The Royal Exchange 16 a handſome building, 
which has lately been erected; it forms a large ſquare, 


__an@1s intended for the merchants to aſſemble in; but, 


for ſome cauſe of other; the merchants prefer ſtand- 
ing in the open ſtreet; even in wet weather, to tranſ- 
act their buſineſs. Phe merchants of Edinburgh are 
not ſingular in this practice; for thoſe at Briſtol, . and 


1 


ſome other places, do the fame. 


Thee univerfity of Edinburgh ſtands near the Potter- 


Row Port? it eonfſifts-of three courts, two lower and 
one upper, which is equal to the other two. Theſe 


eourts ate eficompaſled. with buildings for the uſe of 
Koſe' ſtudents who-chuſe to reſide in them: they do 
not live in edamon;-asat other univerſities, but only 
Atrefd© their elaſſes at certain hours. The public 
ſehools/are lange and commodious, and the dwellings 
for the proſeſſors are extremely handſome. This uni- 
verſny was founded anno 1580, by James VI. The 
pexſons eſtabliſned by the foundation were, a princi- 
pal, a primate, à profeſſor of divinity, four regents 
or maſters of philoſophy, and a proſeſſor of philology 
of 'regent of humanity.” In 1640, the town added a 

feſſor of mathematics; to which have been lately 
added profeſſors of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, civil law, 
theoretical and practical medicines, chemiſtry, rhetoric, 
and the belles lettres. The dignity of chancellor, and 
vice chancellot of the univerſity.is veſted in the lord 


1 Provoſrand town council. 
1 


ly covered with blue ſlate. Every 
; — | eſtabli 


Tete is à good library in the univerſity, which 


has lately been intreaſed by the donations of perſons 


of quality, citizens, &c. Over the books, which are 
very neatly kept, are the portraits of ſeveral princes 


and reformers. The TR the Bohemian proteſt 


againſt the conneil oſ Conſtance, for burning John 
-Huſs and Jerom of Prague, anno 1417. is preſerved 
in this library, with one hundred and five ſeals of Bo- 
hemiĩan and Moravian grandees annexed to it. 
The hoſpital is a large and ſtately building, and 
tly ſituated: it is a nurſery. for an indefinite 
number of the ſons of freemen, who are maintained, 
clothed, and educated in uſeful learning, till they are 
to the univerfity. _ 
They have hikewiſe an infirmary at Edinburgh, 
which is a good building, it is well founded, and very 
convenient both fot the patients and the chirurgical 
operations upon them. This building was erected 


by the inhabitants, and they -undertook it with great 


ſpirit :; the proprietors of ſeveral ſtone quarries made 


preſents of ſtone, others of lime; merchants contri- 


buted timber; wrights and maſons were not wanting 


in their contributions; the neighbouring farmers 


agreed to carry materials gratis; the journeymen ma- 
ſons contributed their labours for a certain quantity of 


bew ſtones; and, as this undertaking is for the re- 


lief of the diſeaſed, lame, and maimed poor. even the 
day labourers would not be exempted, but agreed to 


work a day in the month gratis towards the erection. 
The ladies contributed, in their way, to it, for they ap- 
pointed an aſſembly for the benefit of the work, which 


was well attended, and every. one contributed boun- 


+ 383 botanic garden, which contains a great number of ro upon the Scotch, the audience would not 
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the men act under a diſguile. 
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exotic plants and funples. - Buildings for ple 
well as profit, are erected in Edinburgh. 8 
nor forget that.there are many places ob devotion, The 
ied religion Being tetian, the churches 
are unornamented and exceedingly. dirty; in ſbo . 
they contain nothing worthy notice, We ſhall there: 
fore paſs them over.-: 5 1 neig badiddeft vine 
A theatre is built at the end of the new bridge, on 
the New town, which was raiſed by the ſubſeriptions 
of a certain number of gentlemen, who let it originally 
to a manager for four hundred pounds a year. The 
building is 2 good one, and capable of containing a 
great number of people. Mr. Roſs was the firſt, per- 
ſon who took it, and his name wWas inſerted in the 
atent, which made him manager as long as he choſe. 
ormerly plays were not in that eſtimation here in 
which they are nom held: the miniſters, zealous for 
the good of their flocks, preached againſt them, and 
the poor players were quite routed : they have now, 
however, once more taken the field, and the cle 
leave them to their own ungodlineſs. During theſe 
conteſts, Mr, Roſs found that the benefits of the 
theatre did not anſwer the expences of it, and accord- 
ingly ſounded a retreat. + bt ff 01 {ayes 
The late Mr. Foote, who thought he had wit 
8 to laugh the Scotch out of their money, took 
it of Mr. Roſs at the price he originally paid for it. 
He brought on all his own comedies ſucceſſively, but 
as moſt of the humour was local and particular, only 
few people underſtood. ĩt: but When, in the courſe of 
acting, Mr. Foote attempted to play the Minor upon 
the ſtage, the miniſters, who had Jong lain dormant, 
roſe up in arms: the character of Mrs. Cole gave them 
offence. The Scotch clergy, not content with damn- 
ing the play itſelf, very piouſly pronounced damna- 
tion on all who went to the performance. Parties 


N 


were raiſed, and many were ſo wicked as to infiſt on 


its being played the unrighteous triumphed, and the 
poor play was performed. Foote, however, fo | 
that to gain only half the town did not anſwer his 
purpoſe, the whoſe of it being neceſſary; and there- 
fore, when he found that he could not bring the! 
into good humour, he retired; with a moderate ſum of 
money, and let the theatre to Mr. 1 — for fixe 
hundred pounds a rn „ 
The theatre is of an oblong form, and is capable of 
containing about a hundred and thirty 2 be 
ornaments are few, and in an unaffected plain ſtile: 
it is lighted with wax, and the ſcenery,is well painted. 
The whole of their machinery is, unluckily, very bad, 
and therefore they ſeldom exhibit any harlequin en- 
tertainments. Ihe upper galleries, what we in Lon- 
don term the gods, are very com nate divinities; 


you ſometimes hear the murmurings of diſpleaſure at 


a diſtance, but they never rain down oranges and ap- 
ples on the heads of the unfortunate actors. Proba - 


bly, from an attention to theſe ſmall and trivial cir- 


cumſtances, we diſcover more of the real manners of 
a people than from the greater; and more public events 
in life, where the paſſions are naturally excited, and 
A boiſterous Engliſh- 
man, who thinks it a part of his privilege to do what 
he thinks proper, provided neither the laws nor no 
magna charta forbid it, when he takes a diſlike to. an 
actor, drives all the players off the ſtage, puts an end 
to the performance, and inſults the whole audience. 
A Scotchman and a Frenchman, whom the remains 
of an arbitrary government in one inſtance, and an 
eſtabliſhed one in, the other, has ſoftened and 
humbled, keep their quarrels to themſelves, conſider 
the poor players as incapable of reſiſtance, and 
—_ their diſlike to them only by not applauding 
One inſtance of Scotch partiality to their own na- 
tion the writer of this work cannot avoid men- 
tioning, as it was fo glaringly partial. The enter- 
tainment of Love a la Mode was to be exhibited, 


and Mr. Woodward was deſtined, to fill the part of 


Sir Archy M Sarcaſm: becauſe this character rather 


11 ſuffer 
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ſuffer him to perform it, and the evening's amuſement 
was accordingly broken ußß. 
In the ſummer repay may amuſe yourſelf at 
Edinburgh by viſiting. Comely garden, which is a 
newlycſtabþſhed place. There is an orcheſtra in the 
garden for muſic änd finging : fireworks are ſome- 
tines enhibited, and the entertainment concludes 
with dancing, in two ball- rooms built for that pur- 
poſe. Comely garden is ſituated near Arthur's ſeat 
and other adjacent hills, which form a natural am- 
hitheatre,' well adapted for the purpoſe to which this 
bt is now appropriated, | 
The city of Edinburgh is governed by a lord pro- 
yoſt; whoſe office is much the ſame with that of the 
lord mayor of London: four baillies, who, beſides the 
power of aldermern-in the government of this city, 
oY that of ſheriff; and a common council, ordina- 
fly conſiſting of twenty-five perſons, but. extraordi- 


thirty-eight, All theſe are choſen annually, | 


ry: ap All th 
and the provoſt, dean of Guild, and treaſurer, muſt 
be Peet e or, if any tradeſman is choſen, he 
muſt quit his trade, and not return to it; without 
have of the magiſtrates and town-council ; he muſt 
alſo have been à year or two a member of the 
common council. 23 CO 
The trained bands of the city conſiſts of ſixteen 


EZ 

3 
1 
27 


companies ; beſides which, they have a ſtanding com- 


pany of town- guards, who do not cut a very 1 
able appearance; they very much reſemble the Chel- 
ſea penſioners, or one of the oldeſt companies of in- 


r SE 
Heſides the-tvielve eſtabliſhed churches of Scotland, 
there are. ſeveral meeting-houſes, where epiſcopalians, 
methodiſts, ſeceders, &c. perform divine worſhip. 
The churches are always full, and the fabbath is 


much more 7 harp in- Scotland than in England, 
though their former ſtrictueſs, in this reſpect, is 


very much worn away. | 1 | 
Abe caſtle of Edinburgh is very ſtrong ; it is fltua- 
ted at the weſt end of the city, where the rock riſes to 
a high and Kab ſummit; it is inacceſſible on the 

ſouth, weſt, and north; the entrance is from the 
town, where the rock is alſo very high; it is de- 
fended by a round battery, and an out work at the 
foot of it, with à draw- bridge. In the upper part of 
the caſtle is a guard-houſe, and the fortreſs. is de- 
tended in diffetelit parts by ſeveral batteries of heavy 
cannon. In the caſtle is a royal palace of hewn ſtone, 

where the kegalia, and the dot records of ſtate are 


faid to be kept: The governor, fort-major, ord- 


nance-Rtorekreper, and many officers, both civil 
and military, have habitations in the cattle, which 
forms a complete garriſon. The ordnance and ſtore- 
houſes are, to the credit of Mr. Bartlett, the preſent 
ſtorckeeper, in very nice order. He is a ſenſible and 
obliging man. eh Won 
From the caſtle is a delightful proſpect over the 
Buy and neighbouring country, and to the river of 
Forth, from whence it is ſaluted by ſuch men of war 
as come to anchor in Leith roads. The governor of 
FAG always a perſon of rank, and general of the 
| forces. | | 
_ Holyrood-Houſe is à handſome building; it may 
| be called the eſcurial of Scotland, being both. a royal 
palace and an abbey; it was founded by King David 
I. fer canons regular of St. Auſtin, who named it 
Holyrood-Houſe. The entrance is adorned with 
pillars of hewn ſtone, under a cupola in the form of 
an imperial crown, baluſtraded on each ſide: the 
fore- part has two wings, on each fide of which are 
two tutrets: that towards the north was built by 


King James the Fifth ; and that towards the ſouth, as | 


well as the weſt, by King Charles the Second; Sir 
William Reeve was the architect. nd 
Our traveller ſays, We left Edinburgh on the 

eighteenth of Auguſt, and directed our courſe north- 
ward along the coaſt of Scotland: as we paſled the 
Frith of Forth; we took notice of Inch Keith, which 
is a mall iſland: here, by climbing with ſome diffi- 
culty over ſhattered crags, we made the firſt experi- 
i  _ FOL. H. No. 98. 5 
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„t 
ment of unfrequented coaſts ; at leaſt they were ſo to 
us. This iſland is nothing more. than à rock ca- 
vered over with a thin layer of carth, not wholly bare 
of graſs, and produces. abundance of thiſtles. A 
ſmall herd of cattle graze upon it in the ſummer, but 
it ſeems never to have afforded to man or beaſt a per- 
manent habitation. Here are only the ruins. of a 
ſmall fort, not ſo much injured by time but it might 
eaſily be brought to its former ſtrength : it was never 
very ſtrong, but ſeems deſigned only to cover a fer 
ſoldiers, who might have had the charge of a battery, 
or were appointed ta give fignals. . There is no provi- 
ſion of water within the walls, though the ſpring is 
very near it, and might eaſily have AN 3 

After we left this iſland, our thoughts were em- 
ployed on the different appearance it would have 
made had it been placed at the ſame diſtance from 

London as it is from Edinburgh, and with the ſame 
facility of approach. A few rocky acres would there 
be ſo novel, that the purchaſe would have been very + 
conſiderable, and it would have been cultivated and 
adorned with very expenſive induſtry. rx. 

We paſſed through Kinghorn, Kirkald , and Cal- 
par, which places are not unlike the ſtraggling market 
towns in England, where opulence has not been pro- 
duced by commerce or manufactures. | ; 

We met but few paſſengers, though the diſtance is 
ſo ſmall from the capital: the roads are neither rough 
nor dirty, and you travel very commodiouſly without 
the interruption of turnpikes. The bottom of theſe 
roads is rocky, and it requires a great deal. of labour 
to make them ſmooth at firſt, but they ſeldom or ne- 
ver want repairs. The carriages in common on the 

Scotch roads are each drawn by a ſmall horſe, and a 
driver of a two-horſe-cart acquires ſome degree of con- 
ſequence and importance, - 5 a 

We arrived at St. Andrew's at a late hour : this 
city was once archiepiſcopal ; and that univerfity ſtill 
ſubfiſts, where philoſophy was formerly taught by 

Buchanan, whoſe name has a fair claim to immortality: 

Lodgings were provided for us, by the interpoſition 
of ſome inviſible friend, at the houſe of one of the 
profeſſors, where we quickly forgot that we were 
ſtrangers, on account of the caſy cyvility., with, which 
we were treated. During our ſtay here, we were en- 
tertained with all the elegance of lettered hoſpitality, 
and gratified by every mode of kindneſss. 

On the morning after our arrival we roſe to pexani- 
bulate the city, which hiſtory alone ſhews to have 
once floutiſhed : we ſurveyed the ruins of antient mag- * 
nificence,” and theſe cannot long be viſible unleſs 

ome. care is taken to preſerve them: the pleaſure of 
perceiving ſuch mourntul memorials cannot be ve 
great. Till very lately, theſe ruins have been —— 
neglected, that every perſon carried away the ſtones 

who fanſied that he wanted them. 1 

A ſmall part of the wall, and the foundations of 
the cathedral, are ftill yifable ;-1t appears to have heen 
a ſpacious and majeſtic building, and not unſuitable 
to. the primacy of the kingdom: It is well known that 
this, with many others, ſuffered by the-tamylt and 

violence of Knox's reformation. rr 2: 

A fragment of the caftle ſtands near the cathedral, 
on the margin of the water, in which the archbiſhop 
antiently reſided. This caſtle was never very large, 
and was built with mote attention to ſecurity than 
convenience. 5 Z F . 

Eager and vehement as the change of religion in 

Scotland was, it raiſed an epidemical enthuſiaſm, 
compounded of warlike fergeity and ſullen ſcrupulouſ- 
neſs, which (in a people whom idleneſs reſigned to 

their own thoughts, and who, converſing with each 
other, ſuffered no dilation of. their zeal from the gra- 
dual influence of new opinions) was long tranſmitted 
from father to ſon in its full firength, but now, by 
trade and intereourſe with England, it is viſibly 
abating and giving way too faſt to their laxity of prac- 
tice and indifference of opinion, in which men not 
ſufficiently inſtructed to find the middle point too 
eaſily ſhelter,themfelyes from rigour and reſtraint. 
12 Q. | When 
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ing, and the wealth increaſing, ſhould deny any ſhare 


Aethon or term, Which laſts ſeven months, for about 


ahbe vice chatiecller, or chief magiſtrate of this 


pany of her cat, and is troubleſome to nobody. 111 
We left this city with good wiſhes, having-reaſon 


n; though the kindneſs- of the profeſſors did not 


- 


1886 : 41 


When che eity öf St. Andrews loſt its archiepi(- 
copal pre-eminence, it gradually decayed. One of its 
e e d and in gte er remain; 


there is the Hlerice and ſolitude of gloomy depopula- 
„Tin ati inactive indigende!: . Te 4 
Tue univerſity till lately confifted of three colleges, 
but they art now reduced to two; St. Leonard's col- 
lege was diſſolved, and its revenues appropriated to 
*the profeſſors of the two others. This diſſolution 
was neceſſary, but of that neceffity there is reaſon to 
complain. It is ſurely not without juſt reproach, 
"that a nation, of which the commerce is daily extend- 


"of ity proſpetity” 1s ite literary ſocieties ; and ſhould 
*Toffer its untverfities'to moulder into duſt, whilſt its 
erehants or its nobles are raifing palaces. | 


One of che two colleges yet ſtanding is a; proptiated | 


td divinity, and is capable of containing fifty ſtudents. 
The library is not very ſpacious, but elegant and lu- 
minus. This urnverſity ſeems erinently adapted 
to ſtady and education; it is ſituated in a populous, 
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not been planted within this century! Undoübted. 


the lowlands of Scotland had once their portion bf 
woods with other countries; as architecture an Fea. 


tivation prevail by the increaſe of people and the in 


troduction of arts, foreſts are every Where gr; 


ditniniſhed. Few regions have been dem Added lik 
this, and many centuries muſt have paſſed in waſte 
without tlie leaft thought of future ſupplyr No ober 


| account can be given of this imptovidemce, than that 


it probably began in times of tumult and continued 
becauſe it had begun. Long eſtabliſſied cuſtom is not 
jcafily broken, till ſome Wor event ſhakes the whole 
| _ of things, and life ſeems to recommence upon 
reſh principles. It is no valid apology,” that befofe 
the union, the Scotch had little trade and little money 
for plantation is the leaſt expenſive of all methods bf 
improvemennn. Tiers Sat al am; N 
We went over the frith of Tay, where, though che 
water is not wide, we paid four ſhillings for ferrying 
the chaiſe. The neceſſaries of life in Scotland are 


eaſily procured,” but elegancies and ſuperfluities are of 


mor ts the levity amd diſſoluteneſs of a capital city; 
tmeſe places ure naturally unpropitious to learning; 
in one, the deſire of knowledge is in danger of yield- 
ng to the love'sf money, and in the other it too eaſily 
. gies way 10 the love of pleafure. The ſtudents of 
both the colleges do not at preſent exceed an hundred; 
perhaps tlieir fiumber would be increaſed, were there 
an epiſtopachapel in the place. There is no reaſon to 
5 = the f:wneſs'of the numbers to the preſent pro- 
® 7; nor can tlie expence be any reaſonable objec- 
rien fof A fradent'of the higheſt claſs may keep his 


:\ Fifteen pounds; and one of a lower claſs may do it for 


Sten, in which are included board, lodging, and in- 
Aeruction. „ont Darin re 3708 


un verfity, was formerly ſtiled lord Rector, but being 
-addrefſed' only as Mr. Rector by the preſent chan- 


Our àneeſtors very liberally annexed the title of lord - 
+1Hhipito any ſtation or character of dignity.” They 
uſed to ſay, Leu Ambaſſador and Lord General ; and we 
Satin ſay, 445 Lord, to a judge upon the circuit, and re- 
tain in our liturgy, The Lords of the Council. 
As we were "walking among the ruins” of religious 
buildings; we came to two vaults, over which the 
houſe of the ſabprior formerly ſtood. One of theſe 
- watifts was inhabited by an old woman, who claimed 
»ithe right of abode there, or the widow of a man whoſe 
anceſtors had poſſeſſed the fame gloomy manfions for 

the four preceding generations. The old woman 
Mees undiſturbed; the tight, however it began, was 
conſidered as eſtabliſhed by legal preſcription. The 
old woman thinks, - likewiſe, that the has a claim to 
. ſomething more than ſafferance ; for as her huſband's 
>: name was Bruce, ſhe is allied to royalty, and told us, 
mat when there were perſons of quality in the place, 
he was diſtinguiſhed by ſome notice; that indeed ſhe 
is no neglected, but ſne ſpins a thread; has the com- 


to de highly pleaſed with the attention that was paid 


contribute to abate the uneaſy remembrance of an 
alienated college and a declining univerſity. Had this 
univerſity been deſtroyed two centuries ago, we ſhould 
not have regretted it; but to behold it ſtruggling for 
- life; and pining in decay, fills the mind with ineffeq- 
-traal wiſhes, and mournful image. 
It was now our buſineſs to purſue our journey, as 
-:we knew that ſortow and wiſhes were in vain. The 
traveller finds very little amuſement in ihe roads of 
Scotland; he ſeldom ſees hitnſelf either overtaken or 
encountered, and has nothing to contemplate but 
grounds that have no viſible boundaries, or are ſepa - 
rated by walls of looſe ſtone. From the bank of the 
Tweed to St. Andrew's; are very few trees that have 
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yet cheap country, and the minds and manners are | 
mot expoſtd to the groſs luxury of a commercial town, 


7 


2 


—— 


n 
1 


addreff he an- Ample teſtimony of its antient 
c cellorp he has fallen from His former dignity of ſtyle. 


— 


the fame price as in England, and therefore may be 
conſidered as much dear err. 


We ftopped a White at Dundee, which flands at 


little diſtance from the Tay; but they are joined by a 


| cauſeway or wall; well paved with free-ſtone; and rows 


of trees are planted on either ſide of the walk, which 


| make it very agreeable.” On one part of this walk are 


very good warchouſes for merehandiſes; eſpecially for 

Heavy goods, and alſb granaries for corn, of whith 

they have ſometimes large quantities laid up here. 

They are famous at Dundee for their thread manu- 

facture. This town was ſtormed and plundered by 
N 


[Cromwell and the Engliſh army: 
They have lately built a new church at Dundee; in 


a ſtyle which does credit to the plate. Fhere is not a 
28 e 


Freliek left of the antient caſtie. 


We mounted dur chaiſe again, and came about tlie 
cloſe” of the day to Aberbrothick; the monaſtery of 
which is of great renown in the hiſtory of Scotland. 
timony | magnificence is af- 
forded by its ruins ! Its extent muſt have been con- 


niderable, and its heiglit is known by ſome parti yet 


ſtanding. The arch of one of the gates is entire, and 


ſũſa ſquare apartment of great loftineſt is yet ſtanding. 


Two corner towers particularly attracted our attention. 


one of the company ſerambled in at a high window, 
{ but "diſcovered nothing but a | 


pair of broken ftairs. 
Men ſkilled in architecture, might form an exact 

plot of this venerable” edifice, but this we did not 
%% uud 


We travelled on to Montroſe, leaving the fragments 


of magnificence at Aberbrothick. Montroſe is well 
built, airy, and clean: the town houſe is a handſome 
fabric, and the Engliſh church is remarkably elean and 


neat; it has commodious galleries; and what is very 


— 


uncommon in Scotland, it has an organ. 
From the commercial opulence of the place, we ap- 
2 we ſhould be well entertained at our inns, 
but in this we were diſappointed. We obſerved that the 
innkeeper was an Engliſhman, and made all the apo- | 
logies for him we could. e 
An opportunity offered of obſerving what had never 
been known before, that common beggars wete very 
numerous in this country. The proportion in Edin- 
burgh is not leſs than in London, and in the country 


towns much greater than in Engliſh towns of the ſame 


extent; they are not, however, ſo importunate and 
clamorous as the Engliſh beggars, they ſolicit alms 
very modeſtly, and therefore; though their behaviour 
may ſtrike the heart of a ſtranger, yet they are in 


danger of loſing the attention of their own country - 


men; an unaccuſtomed mode of begging excites an 
uncommon degree of pity, and noveky has always = 
ſome power. 204 nene oha! 5 at bol 
The town of Montroſe has ſeveraſ good building, 
and an hoſpital for the pooter inhabitants. It con- 
ſiſts of one long ſtreet; and another ſhorter at the end 
of it. The ſtreet is broad and well paved, and the 
Preſbyterian kirk is tolerably decent. T his towen _> | 
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Rr 4 duke to the antient jent and noble fam il N of | 


We leſt Montroſe, and in the afternoon, ob- 


ſerved, that we were not far from the houſe of lord 
Monboddo. The perſuaſive nature of his conver- 
ation eaſily drew us out of our way, and the enter- 
Ainment we received at his lordſhip's would have 
ee enſed a much greater deviation. . 
One ] 
| Edinburgh; theiroads would be. rougher, but hitherto 
;they were far from incommodious; we travelled-on 
„with the gentle pace of a Scotch driver, who, having 
no rivals in expedition. neither gives himſelf nor his 
horſes:any. unneceſſary trouble. As we did not feel 
any i atie nee, We: did--not affect any, but were mu- 
1 with each other's as well rid- 
ing in the chaiſe as fitting at an inn. The night and 
he day were equally ſufe and equally ſolitary, for where 
»there/are few travellers, 
Sinnen 211 to widths #75 18115 var} 
When we. came o Aberdeen, we found the inn 
ſo full, that had not a friend been uainted 


imagine, that the further you went from | 


nſequently there are few;| 
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pun. filk and w fte 
England in large Nie land and 


þe xg the h end imo the 
Ran. eh ett S N lege ados 
Great numbers of the people of Aberdeen, andindeed 


erſua- 


11 


likewiſe ſpread thus far, and Mr- John Weſley has 
ere cted a handſome oRagon chapel hefe. , * 


The herring fiſhery is a comtnon bleſing to all the 
ſhore of Scotland, and were it — improved, 
would be like the Indies, at their doors. 
Here is à very good linen manufacture, alſo of 
orſted Bock inge, which, the ſend to 


with the landlord, we ſhould not have gained admiſ- I the north ſeas. .- I hey likewiſe export a good deal of 
- Gon: After: be diſcovered himielf, we found à very pork, pickled and put up in batrels, which they ſell 
_ good houſe and civil treatment. I chiefly to the Dutch, for the victnalling the Ea ba 


The next day I received a very kind letter from Sir 
Alexander Gordon, with whom I was formerly ac 
quainted in London, and after a- oeſſation of all in- 
tercourſes for near twenty years, I met here the profeſ- 
ſor of phyſie in the king's college. T heſe unexpected 
nene wals of acq uaintance and friendſhip muſt certainly 
„mortal life. i mnugth om T: a1 ob (a 
My acquaintance with Sir Alexander; ſoon pro- 
1 notiert and attention of the reſt of the 
profeſſors, and I did not want any token of reſpect or 
regard, as I was conducted wherever there was any 
» thing which L defired-to ſee, and was at once entet - 


tained with the kindneſs of communication, and tie 


novelty ob the place. NNO  TEITS $6 5 
At has the appearance of - very, frivolous-oftentation 
to write of the cities of ou own ãſland with all the 


ſolemnity of geographical deſeription, as if we had 


been caſt upon a newly diſcovered coaſt; yet as Scot - 
land is very litile known-to the greater part of choſe 


who may happen to read theſe obſervations; it is not | 


ſuperfluous to ſay, that Aberdeen is divided into the 
Old and New town, but is governed by the ſame 
8 . rates hl} ; - i fron} 4 
an 1 be Old town of Aberdeen is the antient epiſcopal 

ſee, where the remains of the cathedral are ſtill to he 


been erected in times when commerce was yet un- 
ſtudied. oro uwhtrids forging t ie 76 
The chief ornament of this town is the king's 
college, on the ſouth fide of it, which is a neat and 
ſtately ſtructure. The church and ſteeple are built 
of hewn ſtone; and the ſummit of the latter reſembles 
an i ial crown: The windows of the church were 
formetly eſteemed for their paintings, and ſomething 
of their ſplendor ſtil remains. Near the church is a 
"library, well furniſhed with bookkæ as. 
T bere is likewiſe à college in New Aberdeen, or, in 
ſtricter language, an univerſity; for there are profeſſors 
of the ſame parts of learning in both, and they hold 
heir ſeſſions, and conſer their degrees independently 
rr le 
New Aberdeen is about a mile diſtant from the Old, 
fituated at the mouth of the river Dee. It is the 
2 tomn, and conſequently the feat: of the 
fſſeriff s court. This town exceeds all in the north of 
Scotland, for largeneſd, extent, and beauty. The 
houſes are large and lofty, and the ſtreets ſpacious and 
elean- 3 build almoſt wholly: with the granite 
uſed in the London pavement, which is well known 
not ta want Hardneſs, yet they ſhape it eaſily. It is 
beautiful and muſt be very laſting. This town ſands | 
mm à wholeſome air, bas a great revenue from its ſal- 
monqfiſhery and its inhabitants are very courteous 
and polite. It ſtands upon three hills, the main p- 
26 | | 1 
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longer neceſſary, they are not now to be found. 


} 


{tient l 


were therefore more 


| ſhips, de. The, Aberdeen. pork has.the. reputation of 


being the beſt cured, for keeping on very large vo 
of any in Europe., In a tr poly ge Aber. 
deen are univexſal merchants. 


* B IR91009 S145 diod 
Tbeking's college, as before · mentioned, ſtands in Old 


Er 


Aberdeen. Boethius was the fiſt prefident, who may 


be juſtly FO. as one of the revivers of the an- 
earning. He was, acquainted with Eraſmus 
when he ſtudied at Paris, who aſterwards c 1 
mented him with a public teſtimony of his eſteem, 


{the ile of Boethius may not always be elegantly pure, 


yet it is founded upon antient models, and is wholly 
uninfefted with monaſtic barbazity. His fabulouſneis 


and credulity ate juſtly 1 his hiſtory, is 


written with el and vigour. If he was the au- 
thor of the fictions, his fabulouſneſs: was a fault, for 
which no excuſe, can be made; but his credulity, may 


de apologized for in an age when all men were very 


credulous. Learning was then riſing in the world: 
but ages, ſo long accuſtomed to darkneſs, were too 
much dazzled with its light to ſee any thing diſtinctiy. 


The writers of the fifteenth century were, ſor the 


moſt part, learning to ſpeak rather than to think. and 


ficient to know what the antients had delivered. - The 
examination of tenets and facts were received as mat- 


ter of diſeuſſion for future ages or generations. 
. When Boethius was preſident of the college, he en- 


joyed a revenue of forty Scottiſn marks, Which is 
about two pou ds four ſhillings and  fixpence ſterling. 
It is difficult-now ſo to raiſe the value of money, or ſo 
to diminiſh the value of the neteſſaries of life, ac to 
imagine forty- four ſhillings 2 year an honourable ſti- 
'pe 3 yet it was probably equal, not only to the ne- 
ceflities, but the rank of Boethius. The: wealth of 
England at chat time was undoubtedly: to that of Scot- 
land, in the ſame proportion as five to one, and it is 
known that Henry the Eighth, amongſt whoſe crimes 


avarice was never reckoned, granted to Roger Aſcham 


a penſion of ten pounds a year, a8 à reward of his 
learning. Fi * o SSIS. 
The college in the Nem town: of Aberdeen, is 
called the Mariſchal college. The hall is ſpacious 
and well lighted : here is the picture of Arthur John- 
ſton, who was preſident of the college, and who holds 
among the Latin poets of Scotland the next place to 
the elegant Buchanan. In the library of this college 
are ſome curious manuſcripts, particularly a Hebrew 
one of excellent penmanſhip, and a Latin tranſlation 
of Ariſtotle's politics, hy Leonardus Aretinus, written 
in the Roman character with great beauty and nieety. 
As the art of printing has rendered manuſeripts no 


was 


ious of elegance than veracity. = 
| 1 The cotemporaries of this great man thought it ſutf - 
ſeen. It has the appearance of a city in decay, . | 
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art nematly the ſame : the ſtudents wear ſoarlat gowns, 
and the profeſſors black, which is the academical dreſs 


| —— I cguld obtain, the expence of living here is 


ttt the end of which, thoſe who take a degree, become 
_ maſters of arts; and he may, if he pleaſes, immediately 


” ee demienal honours, or any others, 


a 32 
11 
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fox Axetinus died about twenty years before: the art of 

Fee 1007 he ret 
The methods of inſtruction in both theſe colleges 


in all the Scottiſh univerſities, ' Edinburght excepted, | 
for there the ſcholars are not diſtinguiſhed by any par- 
ticulat habit. A publie table is kept in che king's 
college, but tlie ſtudents of the Mariſchal college are 
boarded: in the town. According to the beſt infor- 

what more than at St. Andrew's. | | 
© The courſe; of education is extended to four years, 


7 


commence doctor; this title, however, was for a long 


ume only. beſtowed upon phyſicians. The miniſters | 


were not ambitious of titles, not were afraid of being 


_ Unfied for ambition : but they are now reconciled [| By | 
i- || explored the Buller at the bottom. When we entered 


to aiſtinction, end think gradication'a proper teſti - 
mbuy of uncommon aequiſitions or abilities. It is 


tbe gonfetzed with an exaRt proportion to merit, 
but that- is mere nan human judgment or human 
integrity has hitherte given us any reaſon w expect. 
It wiey be, that degrers in univerſities cannot be better 


_ adjufted,; tban- hy the: length of time paſſed in the 


. Thou 


qventities. 2h cartied to ſuch @confiderable diſtance. 
 Lerjeral was che ebn 


ö them. * * 


aud, When the witids beat with violence, muſt enjoy 


ſtorms, whether wiſhed for or not will ſometimes 
happen, L may ſay, Without any violation of its eſtab- 


ic! profeſſion of learning. An Engliſh, or an 
; e eantiot be obtained by a very yeung 
wait; and it 56 ceaſonable-0 oppoſe, that be bete by 
ah qualified to He a doctor, has in fo much tine] 


ud 


The uniteffities in Scotland bold but one ſeſſion 


in the yenr. That ef St. Andrew's laſts eight months, 


We were invited into the town hall of Aberdeen, 
where I had the freedom of the city given me by the 
jord provoſt. This honour had all the decorations 
t-politencs could add; and, what I am afraid Ia dept 5 
not have bad to ſay of any eity ſouth. of theiſclhinazion to try them : they are ſaid to: iſerve differen 


at- 


"Tweed; here were no petty officers owing for à fee? 
the parchment, Which contained the record of ad- 
miſßon, is, wich che ſeal appending, faſtened to à 


dne day by the ne ertizen-in his hat. 1484 
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| ference, who has either the ſenſe of danger, ot 
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No man can ſes the Buller of Buchan with ingif, 
in rarity. It is a perpendicular rock, united 5 
fide with a high ſhore, and on the other, — 
which is open, de ſeen a dak gulph of water. 
which flows into the cavity. through à reach 3 
in the lower part of the incloſing rock. It has the 
appearance of a large and deep: welle bordered b 0 
wall. The edge of the Buller is not wide, and to 
thoſe who walk round, appears very narrow. Who. 
ever ventures to look down, ſees, chat if his foot 
thould happen to flip, he muſt fall from his amazing 
elevation into the water on one ſide, or upon ſtones 
on the other. Notwithſtanding theſe dangers; we 
went round, and were very glad when the circuit was 
compleated. 5 cold; orgs Lone, AUD} S967 ated 
By the aſſiſtanee of ſome boats and rowers): we 
the arch which the water had made; e found {Ours 
danger, we could fearcely ſurvey without ſome recoil 
of the mind. The baſon on which we. floated: was 


— — 


Wbband and it g expeRted that it ſhould be worn for x 


nearly cireulat, and about thirty yards in diameter, 
We were incloſed by a natural wall. riſing ſteep on 
every fide to ſo eonſiderable a height as to occBðgn 
the idea of inſurmountable confinement. ©: Here Was 
a/difmal gloom; round us was 4 perpendicular toch 

above us the diſtant ſky, and balom an unknowil 
depth of water. Had Hany malicer againſt à walk 
ing ſpirit, I would condemn him to refide in ie 
Buller of Buehan, inſtead of laying him im the Red 

Sea. irtkh Va notti aon ssd ahne g 
Terror without danger is only ane of the ſports of 
fancy; it isn voluntary agitation of the mind, per- 
mitted no longer ihan it pleaſes. We examined the 
place with minute inipection, and found many ca- 
verns, which, we were informed, went backwards to 
a depth never exploded . We had not time nor in- 


pufpoſes : ladies in ſummer bring hither their col 

lations, and ſmugglers make them convenient ſtore- 

houſes for their elandeſtine merehandize. It is very 
obable, that the pitates of antient times uſed them 


a repoſitories o plunder; or magazines of arma. 


Ie earl of Exrol was informed of our arrival by Don Buy, which is ſaid to ſigniſy the yellow rock, 


<< 


@ Rdy, who ſav us at chapel, and bis lordſhip invited) 
us to his ſent, allet Slane's eaſtle. Thie road beyond 


Aberdeen greẽ more ſtony, and was quite naked of 


all vegetable decoration. We went o’, à track of 
ground meat tile fra, which ſuffered a very-uncom- 
mon and ubenpected calamity not long ago: Ihe 
ſand! of the ſhore was raiſed by a. tempeſt in ſuch 


that an eſtate was totally overwhelmed- and loſt- 80 
| ent barrenneſs, that-whenithe 
ne e qui the Rand hop 


I E 8 N 3 | * 
We arrired at Shane's caftlo;-which is built upon, | 
the: margin of thie ſea, inſomuch that the walls of one 
of the towers ſeemed only a continuation of a per- 
pendicular rock, the foot of which is beaten by 
waves: It ſeemed ichpratticable to walk round the 
houſe: From the Windows of this caſtle the eye wan- 
ders over tlie ſea that ſeparates Scotland from Norway, 
all the majeſtie and terrific: gtandeut of the 2 
qus ocean. It would ſeem ike inhumanity to win 
for a ſtorm. becauſe many muſt ſuffer: by it; but ug 


liſhed principles, that I ſheuld willingly lock out upon 
rr 
| part, but this was prohibited 
by the counteſs, till we ſhould have ſeen two places 
upon the coaſt, which ſhe properly judged to be wor- 


1 


thy our curioſfity; the Buller of Buchan, and Dun 1 ſteps, which reaches to the — 00 


| young are taken in great abundance. 


ipleaſed with our reception at 


is a double protuberance of ſtone; parted ſrom the 


land by a narrow channel on one ſide, and-opeti to 


the main ſea on the other. dts name and colour 
arĩſe· from the dung of innumerable ſea fowls, which 
in the ſpring reſort hither to lay their eggs, and their 
We continued dur re next morning, much 
lane's:caftte; of which 

we have had leiſure to recount the elegance and the 
grandeur ; for our way afforded us very few topics of 
donverſation. The ground was neither uncuitivated 
nor unfruitful, but it was ſtill all arable : of flocks or 
herds there was no appearan te 
Before we could. enter the toten of Bam; we were 
obliged to ford the Deveron, which is a very broad 
river, On its banks we had a fine proſpect of the 
town; adjoining to which is a grand modern build- 
ing of the earl of Fife, of thechingdomof Irelanch: 
this building is high, ſquare, and full of columns of 
noble architecture on every ſide; itthas alſo towers at 
every corner, and alſo in the middlmee 
Bamff is a:neat town, conſiſting of tro long 8, 
and ſeveral ſhort ones; there are alſo ſame neat build- 

ings in it, and two ſmall harbours for ſhipping, but 

large veſſels cannot come near then. 
At Bamff nothing particularly claimed our atten- 
tion. The antient towns of Scotland have generally 
an uncommon appearance to 'Engli Phe 
houſes, whether large or ſmall, are generally built of | 
ſtone: their ends are now and then next the: ſtreets, 


ln Es 


nd the entrance into them is frequently by a flight 


5 
{ 


4 ſtrerts and in the villages 


floor, which is level with the . is entered by 
ſtairs deſcending within che hon T 0-87 HIT 
Tze Scotch are more frugal of their glaſs than the 
Egli, and they often compoſe a ſquate of "two 
pieces, not joining like cracked glaſs, but with one 
| edge:laid: half an 3 ch over the other! Their win- 
dos do not mobe upon either hitiges or pullies, but 
1 up and down in grooves; and he who 
would have his window open, muſt hold it with his 
hand, u 
into the hole , 


nleſs he is good contriver, and ſticks à nail 

to keep it from falling. ' 

bat generally happens, that what cannot be done 
without ſome uncommon trouble, or particular ex- 
ient, wilh not often be done at all. The incom- 
modiouſneſs of the Scotch windows keeps them ſhut; 
and though there is an abſolute neceſſity for venti- 
lating human habitations, this neceſſity has not yet 
been perceived dur northern neighbours. A ſtranger 


may ſometimes be ſorgivren, even in houſes well built 
| and elegantly farniſhed; if he allows hinaſelf to wiſh 


ſor freſher air. oe LH 29% | PE I CRY 
Some people think, that theſe diminutive obſer- 
ions, if IL may ſo call them, take away from the 
dignity of writing, and therefore are never communi- 
cated without heſitation, and alittle fear of comtempt. 
Theſe people ſhould recollect, that life conſiſts not in 
i ſeries of illuſtrious actions, or elegant enjoyments; 
me major part of our time paſſes in the performance 
of daily duties in compliance with neceſfities, in the 


x 
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TRAVELS THROUGH SCOTLAND. 


[ neighbours; our byn bathedrals are moulderin 


we found good aceommodation, but nsthüng ee . 


prediction. 3 


It is not right to be haſty in condemfling our 


very faſt.” It ſeems to be part of the deff AT; phi- 
lsſophy of the times to deſßpiſe m6i DEAE Of Facrel 


magnificence, and We are i danger of Joing!/thar det 
liberately which the Scotch did in the uffſeteled fate 
of an imperfeck cenſtigurie n: 20D 
The ten of Elgin is bur thinty inhsbitsg, and 
has but little” trade. I believe the epiſcopal eities of 
Scotland generally fell with "their charches; though 
ſome of them have fince Tecovered by the converiiences 
of their ſituation for commerce. 15 the chief ſtrect 
of Elgin, the bouſes project over the loweſt forty; fs 
that there is ſometimes # Walk for a conſiderable lengtli 
under a portico: Gentlemen of the Highlands leave 


o 


2 


{their babitations in the winter ſeaſon, and refide''at 


Elgin, where they live in a very amicable manner. 
We travelled 6nwards to Fotes, the town to wllich 
Macbeth was going when he met the weird fiſters 
in his way. This to an Engliſhman is claſſe ground; 
our imaginations were heated, and dur thouglits te- 
called to their old employment. 
Here we had a — * to the Highlands, and leſt 
fertility and cultivation behind us: nothing but beath 
was to be ſcen for a great length of rad, Ar Feres 


of partictifar remark ; and next mornin 
upon the road on 


| | 0¹ we ente 
which Macbeth” heard the fatal 


* 


removal of ſmall inconvenienices, and in the procure- 
ment of petty pleaſures. We are pleaſed or diſpleaſed, 
18 the nin ee e mow on tmoothly, or is 
rufſled by ſmall obſtacles and frequent interruption: 
| —_ of 8 life, i the welt tate of every 
- nition.s The manners of a people are not to be found 
in the palaces of greatheſs;inot in the ſchobls of learn 
ing] where the national character is obliterated, or 
obſcured, by travel or inſtruction, by vanity or phi-Þ 
Joſopby;; Hor is public happineſs to be eſtimated by | 
| the banquets of the rich, nor the aſſemblies of the | 
gay. They who compoſe: the greater part of nations 
ate neither rich nor gay, but are to be found in tlie 


in the ſhops atid in the 


farms; from theſe people collectioely conſidered; the 


meaſure of general proſperity muſt B 
tion is refined as they approach to 
- their conveniences ate multiplied. 


- 


No partienlar engagements detained 


en. A na- 
acy; and à 
wealthy, as 


faſted at Oulſen, and arrived about noon at Elgin, 
where we had but indifferent accommodations. © | 


»The cathedral of Elgin is in ruins, and afforded | 
mother proof of the waſte: of reformation. ' Enough 


remains of it to ſhew that it was once magnificent. 
On the north ſide of the choir the chapter houſe re- 
mains entire; and on the ſouth ſide, another maſs of 
building, which we could not enter, is preſerved by 
the care of the family of Gordon. W 
This church had, in the inteſtine tumults of the 
barbarous ages, been laid waſte by the irruption of a 
Highland chief, whom the biſhop had offended; it 
was gradually reſtored to its former ſtate, and thoguh 
at laſt not deſtroyed by the tumultuous violence of 

Knox, yet was ſuffered more ſhamefully to dilapidate 

dy frigid indifference, and deliberate robbery. In 
the books of the council there is ſtill extant an order, 

dated fince- the reformation, directing that the lead, 

which covers the two cathedrals of Aberdeen and 

Elgin, ſhall be taken away, and ſold for the ſupport 
af the army. In thoſe times a Scotch army was cer- 
tainly maintained at a very cheap rate; yet the lead 
of two churches muſt have borne ſo ſmall a propor- 
tion to any military expence, that it is hard not to 
believe the reaſon ajledged to be merely popular, and 
- the. money intended for ſome private purſe. This 

drder was obeyed ; tlie two churches were accordingly 
ſtripped, and the lead was ſhipped for ſale in Holland. 

| Dr. Johnſon ſays, I hope every reader will rejoice; 
when he hears that this cargo of ſacrilege was loſt ar ſea. 
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we accordingly decamped the next morning, bteak- 


© 
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Nairn is à royal boroogh,”' Which, if e 6 | 
riſhed,” is no in à ſtate of miſerable decay. Her 
we may fix the verge of the” Highlands, för befe I 
ſaw peat fires; and firſt heard the Erſe language. We 
had no inducement to ſtay at Nairn longer than to 
breakfaſt; and went forward to the houſe of Mr. 
Macaulay, the miniſter, who'publiſhed an'account' of 
St. Kilda, and, by his direction, viſited Calder Caſtle, 


* 


from which Macbeth drew his ſecond title. 


the draw-brid is 


is ſtill to be ſeen, but the mort 


quite dry. Ihe tower is very äntient, and its Walls 


are of great thickneſs; they are atched on the top with 
ſtone, and ate farrounded with batrie ments 

Fort George is the moſt feghlar fortification" in 
the iſland; and well deſerves the notice of à traveller. 
We were favoured With a letter from a'pentleman; - 
who lives'at Calder Caſtle, to one of the officers-at 


* 


'and a looſe. 


and popolar deſeription is of uſe only when the im- 
| was 1 the appearance 6f ftrength, heatnefs, - 
and regularity. - Fit an IE9+7 Tie. 1 


ſent in vain. _ 
The town of 1 


Scotland, ſtationed a garriſon as the boundary of the 
Highlands. The ſoldiers ſeem to have incorporated 
themſelves with the inhabitants, and to have peopled 
the place with an Engliſh race; for at Tavernels they 
talk much better Engliſh than in any other town in 
Scotland. | eee HABIT ITT 
The walks of the caftle of /Matbath are ſtill fand - 


5 _— 
: : 


f 


Cadet Caſtie was formerly à place! of firength's 


ing; it was never y 


: , PA oe ern 


3 


capacious edifice, but ſtands 
epy that Ichink it muſt have 


18 is now totally demoliſhed, for no 


mary ſhould be perpetuated. 
2 ch t in a great degree to the Scotch, 
1 which the 3 did to other nations; he civilized 
them. BY 8 and introduced by. uſeful violence 
25 of Peace. They informed me, at Aberdeen, 
Gretel 8 aaa taught them how to make 
moes, and to plant kail, How they lived without 
bg ſeems. a myttery, for they bardly cultivate any 
"other plant for common tables; and when they had 


9 U be diſpe 
di ered as ee ries of life; for large boys, not other- 
175 badi N 0 run without them in the ſtreets; 
and i 1 e Ade gentlemen's ſons paſs ſeveral of 
ears. 2 Naked feet. 
155 may 
95 liberal Ae the manual arts; to have excelled 
in e e knowledge, and to have wanted not 


418 


ee dhe middle of the ſeventeenth the 
Pr 1 5 5 very diligently purſued. Vet men 


ws. i and inquiſkiye Ware gontented to live | 


on] ly; the,c aneies, ut the CONVENIENCES of common 
Soon ; r the reviyalof literature it quickly found 
way to cotland,; and from the middle of the fix- 


Qver:againſt bis caſtle Cromwell | 


Hr? kai, probably they had no vegetables. The num: 
at 2 barefoot are a ſufficient proof that ſhoes | 
nfed. With, and they. are not yet confi- 


jar to the Scotch to have attained | 


off total ignorance of the trafles by which hu- 
yay 9 1 Pk plied, and to ſuppl 1 Fac 2 
mean, It is very certain, that, be 


1 on made em acquainted with. Engliſh er 
gs were. uoſkilfplly: "i Eng their do- 


c life. was WY 12 55 ormed; their: tables wow 
es Kb 2571 


arſe, and their 
Gor, the Scotch have "roo ih that their condition 


12 
id ace, the Fa might — owed to them. 
At Tayernels Ty 12 N of life began to alter. 


ſpoken : here is Tkewiſe g an e een which is 


meanſy bnilt, PR 90) Sunday, we ſaw a very decent | 
3 0 
2 Bp : to. bid an adieu to the luxury of 


to enter on a.country. upon which it is 

2 no. 1215 has ever rolled. We might have 

1 8 3 day longer along the military 

a For Ag but we could not hire any 
. pe 


holes : therefore we procured here 


three horſes for ourlelves and 2 ſexvant, and one more 


for gur b „which was not very heavy. In the 
courſe. of our. journey we found the; convenience of 


having diſencumbered ourſelves, by. laying afide what 


we could paxe; for it is not to be conceived, without 
| = ETIENCe, how; mugb a little bulk will hinder, and 
ittle weight will burden, in climbing trees. and: 
wa. 11 bogs, and winding the narrow 2 obſtrufted 
paſſages ; or how often a man who has pleaſed himſelf 
at home. with his own reſolution, will, in the time 
of darkneſs. and fatigue, will be content. to r be- 
hind him every thing but himſelf, 
We took two highlagders to run beſide us, Sha 
ſhewed us the w One of them, was a man of great 


' liyelineſs and ativity, of whom, his companion ſaid 


that he would. tire any horſe in Inverneſs. Both of 


ta we 8 pobtenes, My: is _ 


To EIT HEEEESE, 


* 
8 


ug improvement, their progrels 1 in uſeful. 

5 5 ge has vi rapid and uniform. They do 
hat remains to done with a great deal of diſpatch, | 
then. wonder, 8 * it was ſo long de- 
ayed, being 2 e ſame time both cafy and neceſſary: 
Wee It muſt always be allowed, that 

hey I Bo jons to the Engliſh for that ele- 
fe ans ich, if they had been vigilant] 


At "Aberdeen, T ha a few. women with plaids, 
8 bu, here the Hi, manners are quite common. 
ere is a kirk, 1595 which the Erſe language alone is 


1 


them were civil, ready to any thing they were or- 
dered. . e to conſtitute A part of the 
national character of Highlanders ; for there every 


| 
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es in 
Which they move confines. them to a few aun 
5 eyer loved the name of Sue l | apSratigns ; 


- $4 


the or RR the 1 N 13 


general hardy r dextetous; the a er pms 


and they are accuſtomed to euduie Jie Wauts, more 
, 1 them. Ne rh a 4} 
dire our guides to | 
guſtus, which is built at the . * \9.Fon Ay. bs: 
which Inverneſs fands at the gut- hes 3 8 Y 
between them has been cut by the, ſoldllers, 1 
greater part of it runs along a rock, . . ich! is Je 
with great pains and labour near the Water Hide, 1 
greateſt part of this day was very pleaſant: though 
day. was bright, it was not bot; and the 3 ApPearante of | 
the country, if I had not ſeen the Peak 1 in Heibyſthite, 
was wholly new. On the. leſt hand eie high; and 
ſteep rocks ſhaded with by 3h, Which is the Hag nas 
tive of the north, and covered with fern or 
On the right hand, che Umpid waters of, Lough Nes 
were beating. their banks and waving their ſurkage 
a gentle agitation; beyond them were rocks. lome- 
tiwes covered with yerdure, and at others: tqwering in 
batrenneſs. When 10 faw a corn: field, i it only ſerved 
to imprels more ſtrongly the general want atcultvatiag, 


: 


twelve miles. broad, When geagraphers or 7 * 


eto others. 


I deed. 


Lough Nets is about twenty-four ies, 
about two miles broad. It is very auen ere 2 
Boethius, in his deſcription of. Scotland, fays.;; it is 


exhibit falſe accounts of places far di ant, they may. 
forgiven, becauſe they can 6nly tell what they, have 
been Pay and that IE account Exceeds: he ry! 
may'be'eafily imagined, becauſe moit 1 wen enaggert 
gre to themſelves; but Becthius pe 
no great diſtance: if he never” ſaw the caſile, he. Wi 


be deſtitute of cut ioſi Ity ; and if he did ſee at, his: ve⸗ 


tacity muſt haye yielded to very light enen 


a large hello between two Tides 


Lough N < 


| 


Jof high rocks, and is ſupplied partly by the 


torrents. - 
which fall into it ot eithet fide, and partly, as is up- 
0 by ſprings at the bottom... Its wary ig laid iq 
medicinal; it is Tenarkably "clear, an leaſan 
We were told, that;” in ſome places, it Fr, 5 . 
and forty' fathom dee , which 3 is a rofundity ſcarcely 


a ph it 295 likely chat the, relaters- NES. 
ſounded it. 7m Fon ſalmon, pike, zud trout. 
They. told ug, at Fort Auguſtus, that Lough Nets 


is open in the hardeſt winters, though 4 lake not far 


from it is covered with ice. "Thele exceptions. from 
the courſe of nature naturally occaſion. a doubt, he- 
ther or not the fact is juſtly fated., A pleaſing error 
is not willingly detected, and that which, is Airange is 
delightful. Accuracy of narration. is not very com- 
won, and there are . ſo 1:gidly philoſophical. as not 
ito repreſent, as perpetual-what is only frequent. or as 
[conſtant what is really caſual. Should it he true, that 
Lough Neſs never freezes, it muſt be owing, do its 
ſhelter from the cold blaſts by its high banks, or its 
being kept in perpetual motion by the ruth of ſtreams... 
from” the rocks that incloſe it. Though its depth 
ſhould, be ſuch as is tepteſented, it can have little part 
in this exemption from freezing; for though deep wells 
are not frozen, becauſe their waters are excluded from 
the external air, yet where a wide ſurface. is expoſed 
to the full influence of a freezing atmoſphere, I know 
not why the depth ſhould keep it open, As natural 
philoſophy is now one of the favourite ſtndies of the 
Scottiſh nation, I would recommend Lough. Neſs to... 


9 


their diligent examination. 


* 


We travelled on a road which was of itſelf; A foures. 5 
of entertainments ; it is made along the rock. in MB 
direction of the Lough, ſometimes by cutti 
great maſs of ſtone to a conſiderable depth, and 4 0 
times by breaking off protuberances: part 'of i it is or- 
dered with low hazle- trees, from which our e 
gathered 8 and it would have bad the . fs 
of an Engliſh lane, except that an Englith lane is ge- 
nerally dirty. The road has been made with rent th: 
labour; but-it has this advantage, e with>,. 1 
4, wool labour be broken W.. Ae 5 7500 

gfe ore 


| 
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There were 


f 

rſt Hig! Ad IR ez came to; and as our buſineſs 
Mas with life and manners, we wete diſpoſed to viſit 
"ht, It wenns witli, us to be confidered/as a matter of | 
Audeneſs and intruſion to enter a habitation without 


EL 238 ; 1 ' 
* * * 
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:450ht.” Tue mountains have red deer, but they did 


| Mow. teome within our ght; if what is faid of their 


lane and ſubtilty be true, - they have ſome claim 
6 that palm of wiſdom which the antient philoſophers 
gave to thpſe beaſts who are fartheſt from men. 
We eſpied a Ec 


4 n 


e near the road. This was the 


"leave or acquaintance with its inhabitants; but here It 


n not ſo, the ola laws of hoſpitality give this licence! 
0 a ftrarige EF 5 ' b 5 7 


A Hig land Hut is conſtructed with looſe ſtones, 
avid is generally of a circular form; it muſt be placed 


 " Ufines from the perpendicular a little inward. Rafters 


dur guides to ſhew us the fall; and diſmounting on 
ſteeds, clartibered on very rugged crags, till I began to 


bol donn with any pleaſure. 


are raifed and covered with heath, which makes a 
Mong ahd warm thatch, kept from flying off by ropes 
of twiſted heath. No light is admitted but at the en- 
*#ihnee, and through a hole in the thatch, which gives 
Feit to che ſmoke : this hole is not made directly over 


the fire, left the rain ſhould extinguiſh it, therefore 


the ſmoke fills the place before it eſcapes. Such is the 
veneral Ktucture of the Houſes in which one of the 
jatrons of this opulent and powerful iſland has hi- 
efto been contented to live. The hut we inſpeRted 
was far from the meaneft, for it was divided into ſe- 
feral apartments, and its. inhabitants poſſeſſed ſuch 
Yoperty as à paſtoral poet might exalt into riches, | 
pon gur entrance into the hut, we found an old 
woman boiling goat's fleſh in a tea-kettle : ſhe very 
willingly diſplayed her whole ſyſtem of oeconomy, 
the ſpoke but little Engliſh, but we had interpreters 
at Hand. She had five children, of which none were 
Med Fs her; the eldeſt, a boy of thirteen, | and 
er Hufband, who was eighty. years old, were at work 
in the wood; her two next ſons. were gone to Inver- 


"to buy oatmeal, which ſhe conſidered as expen- 


* 98 18 To: . ; * AN > 2 i 1 
'or playing within out 


' [| we expected from the fall of 


rhete the wind cannot blow upon it with violence, N 


5 
einn!!! 
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bs; 4 in e : 


Had we viſited this plagt at ahivthet tealpn Gf Yhe 
| year, we ſhould! baye'found'tiidch more” gien and 
terror; but nature never gives ede e at "ohice, -- 
The pleaſant-dry weather, which” Had zendersd Hur 
journey hitherto fo agrecable, prevented 'the'pleafure 
Firs" te Sar yo 
water but what the ſprings ſupplie# Which ewe us 
only a ſwift current, clear atid Thaſfow,;' fretting Ger 
the aſperities of the rocky bottom, and we could oH 
conceive the effect of 4 thouſand ſtreatus, pobted 
from the mountains into one channel, ftrugeling fo; 
expanſion in a narrow paſſage, exaſperated by rocks 
l rifing in their way, and at faſt diſcharging all their 
violence by a ſudden fall, throuph this horrid thaſtn, 
Such a 1 and terrific ſcene mult the fall of 
Fiers exhibit after a good deal of wet wegther. 
Our way grew more troublefome, we deſcended by 
an uneven declivity, but without either dirt or danger. 


run eafily away, becauſe it has no floor but the naked |} We did not arrive at Fort Auguſtus till late in the even- 
ground. The wall, which is about fix feet high, de- 


ing. One of our company, hd, between his father's 
merit and his own, is ſure of reception wherever 12 
comes, ſent a ſervant before to beg adiniffion and enter- 
tainment for that night. Mr. Tricbung the governor, 
treated us with that complaiſance which is atmoſt ne- 
ceſſarily connected with the military character. k 
came out of the Fort to meet us beyond the gates, an 
apologized, that at ſo late an hour the garrifon rules + 


| 7 ſuffered him only to give us entrance at th e p oſtern. 3 
. We viewed Fort Auguſtes in the n6raing; Which = 


be commanded by the neighbouring hills. Tt is nt 
long ſince it was taken by the Highlanders. Ik its fitu- 
ation is not calculated for defence,” it certainly is for 
pleaſure; for it ſtands at the head of the lake, and is 
ſupplied with proviſions, &. from Thyerneſs by a 
ſloop of ſixty tons burthen, (0997 1D _— 

We ſet forward in order to trofs'the Highlands to- 
wards the weſtern coaſts, and were Sbliged to be con- 
tented with ſuch accommodations as a way fo Fi 
| frequented could” afford. This interided journey of 
two days was very unequally ivided;” for the only, 
[houſe of entertainment was only a third of the Way. 
We ſoon came to a high hill, which we mounted by a 


He food; and told us, that in ſpring, when the goats {| military road cut in traverſes; and as we aſcended, we 


a+ 4 


give milk, her children could live without it. She is 
miſtreſs of fixty goats, ſeveral kids, and ſome poultry. 
By the lake we 7-00 a potatoe garden, and a ſmall ſpot 
of ground, on which ſtood ome batley-ricks.. She 
had all this from the labour of their own hands, and 
- he ſetzds het kids and chickens to market for what is 
- *$he aſked'us to fit down and drink whiſky, with 
true paſtoral hoſpitality. She is religious; and thongh 


ie kirk is four. Scotch miles, which is equal to fix} 


Enplifh ones, The goes chither every Sunday. We 
gave her 4 ſhilling, and ſhe aſked for ſnuff, which is 
the luxury of a highland cottage. 


[ſaw the baggage following us below, in 4 contrary di- 
rection. In order to make this road paſſable, the Tock © 
has been hewn to à level, with labour that might have, 
broken the perſeverance of a Roman legion. 
By the ſtumps, both of oaks and fits, it is yery cr 
tain that this country was once à foreſt of large timber, 
but it is now entirely denuded: I da not remember © 


{{ſceing any animals; but was told, that in the moun- 


{tains there are roe-bucks, ſtags, rabbets and goats. 5g O 
As we paſſed on through the dreariniefs of folitude, - 
{we found a party of ſoldiers from'the fort, working on 
the road, under the ſuperintendence'of a Rae OWE 1 
informed them how kindly we had been treated at the 


Soon aftetwatds we came to the. genetal's hut, {{garriſon, and as we enjoyed the benefit of their Hi. 


wich is fo called, becauſe it was the temporary abode 


of general, Wade, when he was appointed ſuperin- was not unacceptabſe 
_ tenidahr of che works upon the road. It is now a 
houſe of entertainment for paſſengers, and is very 
welt ſtocked with provifions, at leaſt it was ſo when 


we were there. | 1 
Prom thence we went to fee the fall of Fiers: to- 

wards" evening we croſſed by a bridge over the river, 
which make this celebrated fall, The country at the 

bridge ftrikes the imagination with all the gloom and 
gexure; and the mountains, coyered with trees, riſe at 
once on the left hand and in the front. We defired 


with that out chriöſity might have been gratified with 
leſs trouble and danger. We at laſt came to a place 
where we could. overlook the river, and ſaw a channel 
apparently torn ' through black piles 'of ſtone, by 
which the ſtream is Arad, till it comes to a very 
ſteop deſtent, of ſuch a dreadful depth, that I could not 


CREW of Siberian ſolitude. The way makes 2 


| bours, ſhewed our gratitude by a ſmall prefent, ien 
Me came to Anoch early in the afternoon, "which © | 
is a village in Glenmolliſon of three” huts, 1 85 of . 
which is diſtinguiſhed by a chimney; at this place w 


1 


* 


* 


the firſt that had the chimney, inte afiether, lighted by © 
a glaſs window... We were attended by the landlord 
with great civility, and found ſome books upon 3 
ſhelf, one of which was à volume of Prideaux's Con- 
nection of the Old and New Teſtament. I mentioned 
this to the landlord as ſomething” unexpected, but 
found it did not pleaſe him; I made ſome amends by 


were to dine and lodge, and were conducted, ned : 


praifing the propriety of his language; ard was an: 
ſwered, that. he learned it by N rules. bak 2 

1 had afterwards frequent opportunities of oblety- _ 
Jing, that my hoﬀt's language Had nothing peculiar, Yor 
thoſe Highlanders who can ſpeak Engliſh in general, 2 
ſpeak it well, with ſew of the words and little of the 
accent by which a Scotchman is diſtinguiſhed. They 
ſcem to have learned the language either in tlie arty 28 
or navy. or by ſome communication wich thoſe who 


* 
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1 * 727 no great advantage to its owners. on hoſt in- 


7” raiſed his rents to the danger of. depopulation, and ex- 
erted every art of augmentation, he has only obtained 


g about three halſpente an acre. 


3 young woman, not inclegant, either in deportificat: 

or dteſs, who aſked. us if we would have tea, We 
Fd. that ſhe was the daughter of oür boſt, and de- 
Like her appearance, hor | 
... converſation was gentle and pleaſing; and as we know [| 


;IFT 


be. We had fulficiett ume 15 ſurvey tj plats, as we! 


0 * | 2 THROUGE 8C0T "LAND. 


Te chem ꝓpronunciatio 1. 
- hs Could Wi lingly TOW 1* their e. 
9 the Hisblanders haue long confidered 
r 
idices ate wearing away very et ſo much o 
_ .aſkeda: . learned mi- 
in the iſlands, which they confidered as their? 
ame. clans, he, fad, JE Thoſe. chat live next the | 


73 


ame hither. io early in the. day. 1 he hoaſe Was 
built like other buts, and near it was a garden of iur- 
» $, and a Held of potatoes; it ſtands. ina glen or 


y, pleaſantly watered by 2 winding river. How-| 


on pleaſant this country may be to the naturaliſt, it 


ormed us of s, gentleman, who poſſeſſes a ſpace of at 
a hundred {quare Engliſh miles, and after having 


a, yearly.revenue of four hundred pounds, w wbiel is] 


After dinner, we were ſurpriſed by the entrance of 


Frech her to make it for us. 


{ that all the Highland girls are gentlewomen,” we treãt· 
ed her with great teſpect, which the. received as cuſto- 
mary and due, and was neither elated by, it Hor con- 
. Faled, but repazd my civilities without any embarraſs- 
ment. She fold me liow much [ honoured her con. 

try by coming to ſurvey . 

At Inverneſs, ſhe had gained the Se ſemale 


˖ oalifications,. and, like her father, ſhe had the Eng- 


th pronunciation. I preſented her with a book SKA | 
1 happened to have about me, and ſhould not be 

«plea ed to think that ſhe fo Gp irs L 

Ihe foldiers: whom we priſed: upon the mel 


— 


dame in ide evening to ſpend at an inn the little mo: ; 


{, cy; we bad given them. They had the true dance! | 
Impatience of coin in their pockets, and had march 
At leaſt fix miles to find the firſt place where liquor 
could be bought. 
Phade ſo wild and unfrequented, 1 wWas glad of their 
arrival. becauſe F knew that we had made them friends, | 
and to gain ſtill more of their attachment, we went to 
them where they were caroufing in a barn, and added 
_ +fothething- to our former donation. All we gave was 
not much, pet it detained them in the barn, either 
merry or quarrelling all night, and in the morning 
they went back to their work with great indignation 
ef 1 . bad qualities of whiſky. 

Our hoft was ſo much pleaſed ith" our. company, 
that when we left his houſe in the morning, he 
- walked by us a great way, and entertained us with 
3 both on his own condition and that of 
the country. His life ſeemed to be merely paſtoral, 
and his wealth confiſted of one hundied ſheep, as many 
goats, twelve milch cows, and twenty-eight bee ves 
ready for the-drover. 


* 


* 


At was from this intelligent landlord that we firſt || 
{till he 


heard of the general diſſatisfaction which prevails 
among the Highlanders, and which is now drivi 
mem imo the other hemiſphere®. He ſeemed dif- 
- pleaſed when I atked him whether they would ftay at 
- home if they were well treated, and faid that no man 
willingly left his native country. The rent of the 
farmwhich he himſelf occupied had, in the courſe of 
twenty-five-years; been advanced from five to twenty | 
pounds, which he found himſelf ſo little able to pay, 
that he would be glad to try his fortune in another | 
place. He owned 'the reaſonableneſs of raifing the 
_ rents. inthe Highlands to a certain degree, and faid he 
was willing to pay ten Pounds for the ground which 
de formerly Had for five. 
At length! after having amuſpd” us for ſome time, 
be eignes us to our guides: the way was A and 
e This ien g N 
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Itagems, and eſcapes. 
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; ently verdant. 
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Jthe eye from r 2 
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As I bad never before been in a}. 
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r than it really 2 Be 
W. in ys bolom - the J ca ugg 
to contemplat . —— 


„ reg the. ſuch a8 _—_ f Many | 
countries the la ſhelters of national = | 


every. where the ſcenes of ady es 2 


TS, 


CAL we 


Such countries as Fay | xd wi 
culty, not merely rt 


mountains, but! o n 
is La pot yl : he ch the. 5 5 
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vers, which common ran with, ry clear 
0 b ad he ward; pe con th F uin The Daly 
are framed by N . W but: 
pear in ſummer ts. be much RE than the 4 : 
they convey would naturally require. Such eapacious | 
and tem * waters cannot be d to produce 
much or the rapidity of Wintey. deluge | 
ſweeps chem away, and the ic of the ſumtder 
ſtream would ſcaicely contain them above 2 4 
A great part of PE earth-co 
R Wel gef in 
tainous and wild, thinly inhabi —— — 
and be who has never ſeen them, wut live unge- 
quainted with much of the face of Datura, and with 
one of thi great ſcenes of human exiſtentee. 
| e Entered a narrow valley;;.as;the, day advs | 
towards noon, it was not very flowery, but ſufficl. 
We were informed... $10ur: guides, 
[that the horfes could not travel all day without reſb or 
meat; and defired us to ſtop here, as noi graſs would 
5 found in any other place. As the requeſt was rea- 
nable, and the argument cogent, we: willingly dif- 
mounted, and di vertec gurlelves a3, the, e neg 
e. 75 5 
writer o not 8 figured a more 
delightful rof woes that on Which L. at. No trees 
| ind d F over my. bead, but. 8 dear rivalet 
freamed at my Frog 8 c day, was calm, the-air was 
ſoft; and all gh and ſilence. 1 
was ſurrounded b x bills, which, by hindering 
7958 the mind to ſind enter- 
know. not xhether I ſpent the 
hour well or ill, ba hos Lern eee e 
of this narration. 
We had no evils in 1 55 alice, to ſuffer or to _ 
5 the imagination excited by the view of an un- 
nown and untravelled wilderneſs art not ſuch 28 
anke, 2 


Wer 
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ariſe in the artificial. ſolitude of gardens and 
placid indulgence of voluntary deluſions, 3 

notion of ſelf-ſufficiency, a ecure. — of 
Fancy, or a cool concentration of the mental powers. 
The phantoms. which haunt a deſert, are want, mi- 
fery and danger, the evils of dereliction ruſi upon the 
thoughts ; man is unwillingly made acquainted with 
his own weakneſs, and — oc ſhews him only 
how little he can ſuſtain or perform. Here were no 


traces of inhabitants, except now - and- then a Hut 


erected for ſhelter for the herdſmen in favourable ſeas 


1ſons. Whoever bad been in the place where I then 


ſat, were he ignorant of the country and without pro- 
viſions, he might have wandered among the rocks 
periſhed with hardſhip, before he could have 
found either ſhelter or food ; but theſe hillocks bear 
no compariſon to the ridges of Taurus, or theſe de- 
ſolate ſpots to the wilds of Ameri aa. 
We continued our journey along the Gde of a lough 
kept full by many ſtreams, which, with more or leſs 
. croſſed the road from the hills on the one 
of the wood. After ſeveral dry ny : 
3 afford an unuſual and delightfu 1 spectacle, 
e one who has always lived in level coun- 
x. 


* * 


uppoſe in the rainy ſeaſon this road is 1 a 
Fenn this, lough, is a valley called Glenſh ls, 
which is inhabited by the clan of Macrae. Here is 5 


village called Auknaihaels, conſiſting of about pwenty ä 
. built with ſtones piled up without-mortars/: 


+BY the advice, wm 1 e yo! | 


4 * 
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| this place we could obtain milk; but we muſt have 
Wanted bread, had we not brought it with us. Our 


/ : dite Pals © tik. The villagers gathered round us 


- 


And behaviour. When we had finiſhed our meal, one of 


_ - fuk of halfpenct zmong the children, which they were 
very Willing to receive. I have ſince been informed, 


_ . miany-of them were ſervants to the Maclellans, who, 
* . of the herole Montroſe, arid were in one of his battles 


We 


from thoſe who occupy the heights. 'Every new ridge 


2 
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Highlanders,” Who" might thew- us any..civility.... At 


4 
N 


guides nom became doubly neceſſary, as interpreters. 

A woman, occupied the largeſt hut, brought out 
in considerable . certainly without any evil 
intention but with a very ſavage: wildneſs of aſpect 

our company cut the bread ir flices, and diſtributed it 
amongſt then, as he ſuppoſed them never to have 
taſted a wheateit loaf before. Ile then gave them 
tile twiſted pieces of tobacco, and diftributed a hand- 


that the inffabitants of this valley are by no means in- 
diigent. The woman from whom we had the milk, 
- ſeemed'unwilling to take any price, but, being preſſed, 
.-the named a — + Honeſty is not R 
elegance is leſs: We were afterwards told, that a by- 
ſtander adwiſed her to alk more, but ſhe faid a ſhilling 
wat enough! We gave her Half à crown, and 1 hope 
got ſome credit hy our behaviour; for the company 
nid] if our ingerpreters did not flatter us, that they, 
had not ſeen ſũdeh a day fince. the old laird of Macleod 
TTT 
The clan df Maeraes was origitially an indigent and 
ſubordinate one; and having neither ſtock nor farms; 


y 


in the war of Charles the Firſt, took arms at the call 
almaſt all deſtroyed. The women who were left at 
married their feryants, and 


5 
od, 
We hach leiſufe to extend our ſpeculations as we 


ipate the 


continued our journey, and to inveſtigate the reaſon 
of thoſe peculiarities, by 


ol thoſe /peculiarits which ſuch rogged regions as 


Tue oldeſt raes of inhabitants general! EVP HR 
moſt mountainous! countries, for they are not cably: 


+ 


-conquered, 'becuuſe they muſt be entered by narrow 
. paves of tailchnen 


of mountain ie a new fortreſs, whete the defendants 
have a freſh advantage. Should tlie aſlailants force 
the ſtraitʒ or ſtorm the ſummit, they only gain ſo much 
und; what is the conſequence?” their enemies are 

fled to take poſſeſſion of the next rock, and the pur- 
| ſtand and lock at them, knowing neither which 
. eſcape, nor where the bog has firmneſs to 

| ain them In addition to theſe advantages, moun- 
4aincers have an agility. in climbing and deſcending, 
eee Ke or ſtrength, and cafily at- 
Should this mountainous war be of any continu- 


ante, the invaders are diſlodged by hunger; for in 
them. Having loſt that reverence for property, by which 


theſe anxious and toilfome marches, proviſions axe 
not eaſily to be carried, and can never be found. All 
the wealth of mountains confiſt in cattle, which, while 
the men ſtand in the paſſes, the women drive away. 
And ſhould they at length prove victorious, the con- 
8 lands is not worth the expence, aud 
; perhaps have not been fo often invaded by 
the mere ambition of dominion; as by reſentments 
of robberies and inſults, or the defire of enjoying in 
ſerurity the more fruitful provinces. _ | 

The inhabitänts of mountainous countries take as 
long time in civilizing as in conquering. Men are 
1 intercourſe mutually profitable, and in- 
ſtructed by comparing their own notions with thoſe 
of others. When Julius Czfar invaded this iſland, 
he found the maritime parts of Britain made leſs 
barbarqus'by their commerce with the Gauls. No 
ltr anger is brought Eicher by the hope of 1 plea- 
ſute, into a barten and rough country. The inbabi- 
tants having neither commodities for fale, nor money 
for N e, ſeldom viſit ae poliſhed places, or, if 


o viſit them, they ſeldom return. 
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for ourſelves, and tobacco for thole | 


and then formed a third language between the two. 


| Whatever makes a diſtinction, produces riva 
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ved of 'their huſbands, Jike || 
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. By gradoatrefinemens, dr by stig eſt, It thay ſome- 
times happen, that the cultivated parts i 


Fog e 
a diſtinct nation, cut off by diffimilitude of fpecch - 


{from converſation with their nheighibsuts“ Thüs in 


Helecarlia, the old Swediſhi, and in Biſcay the ori- 
ginal Cantabrian fill ſubſiſts. The Highlanders and 


| Welſh, ſpeak; the tongue of the Rrſt inhabitants of - 
Britain, while the other parts have received Hrſt the 


Saxon, and in ſome degree afterwards the French, 


It is not à neceſſary conſequence, that primitive 
manners ſhould continue where the primitive language 
is ſpoken, for the manners of mountaineers are com- 
monly ſavage, but they are rathet produced by their 
ſituation than derived from their anceſtors; = +» + 


Iry; - 
[this is the general diſpoſition of man-. — 9 — 
cauſes of enmity were found; Eugland was diſturbed - 
for ſome. centuries by the comeſts of the northern 
and ſouthern countries; at Oxford, the peace of 
ſtudy could only be; ſecured, by chuſing annually one 
of the proctots from each ſide of the river Trent. K 
tract of land, interſected by many ridges of moun- 
tains, naturally divides its inhabitants into petty na- 
tions, which are made enemies to each other by a thou · 


ſand cauſes. Each. will exalt its on chief, each Will 
{boaſt the valour of its men, and the beauty of its 
women, and every claim of ſuperiority introduces eom- 
petition; f I 
{haps be more i 


ſometimes, injuries will be done and per- 
nNjuriouſly defended ; retaliation will be 
attempted, and the debt exacted with' too much 


intereſt... ** EEE Dp £22 48654 od 1 n 
It was formerly a law in the Highlands; chat f a 
robber was ſheltercd from juſtice, any man of the 
lame clan miglit be taken in his place. Though this 
was neceffary in ſavage times, it could hardly fail to 


end in a,feud, and that ſeud perhaps burnt on for 


ages in open violence, or ſullenly glowed in ſecret miſ- 
cf... There are not wanting memoriais of che bad 
effects of this. violent judicature. There is no to be 

ſeen a cave in hich one of the Campbells, | who had 
injured. the Macdonalds, retired with a of his 
nders, 


own clan. The Macdonalds required the offe 
and, on being refuſed, they made-a fire at the mouth o 
the cave, by Fhich he and his adherents were ſufſe- 


cated together. (. TEAS AWGN - 
By feuds and competitions, mountaineers conſider 


themſelves as ſurrounded by enemies, »they-ate'there- 
fore warlike, and are always prepared to repel incur- 
fions, or to make them. Till very lately, the Hign- 
landers went always armed, and carried their weapons. 
to viſit and to church: ſo did the Greeks in their un- 
poliſhed ſtate. 8 VVV 
Mountaineers are 


— 8 


o mii , PEI ; 
poor, and have neither manufac- 


' 0 


tures nor. commerce, they are therefore thieviſh; and 


can only grow rich by robbery. Their neighbours are 
in general their, enemies, and they regularly plunder 


| the order of civil life is preſerved, they confider'allas 


vel, and cattle are now driven, without fear, 


4 


enemies whom they do not conſider as: friends, we of | 
think themſelves at liberty to/invaderwhatever they art 
not obliged to protect. Bas nian S is 
ng is very much repreſs d, 
ſince the laws have been introdueed into the High- 
lands. Not many years ſince, no herd had ever been 
conducted through the mountains, without paying a 
nightly tribute to ſome of the clans ; paſſengers ta: 
or moleſtation. i 4:30.19. ef 
The quality of higheſt eſteem among warlike'peo+ . 


ple, is perſonal courage; and with the ofentatious dif 


This diſpoſition to thievi 


play of courage, are connected cloſeneſs,” quickneſs of 


reſentment, and promptitude-of-offence.; Before the 


| Highlanders were difarmed, they were ſo addicted to 
| quarrels, that the boys uſed to follow any public pro- 
ceſñon or ceremony, however feſti | 


feſtive or ſolemn, in ex- 
pectation of the 3 9 Was ſure to happen before 


the company diſperſe 8 r 
Ihe ſovereign has very little influence over moun- 
| I 2 tunous 


5 * 


ee ee e, #0; 
. x: ignora | 


78 ry and kept them $64 unaltered and diſcriminated race, 


4 ” 


Q. 1. 
1XVE ILS 2G RO 
"hg nod 115 bnid: 9d fleet drm tort hit .5 V 
1 aubieh are ſemetimes Very rem 
from tſis ſeat / of government and ry 
cefs j they are not within: 925 regcl.of 0a ional juf- 
tite. v Law is nothing-/Withoutpower;;- 
Wet — not be eaſily executed; nor 


2111 


proud; unconnected with the general ſyſ- 
tem, and acduſtomed dnly to reverence. their lords. 
It has; therefore, been neceſſary to etett many parti- 


3 juriſdictions, and commit the puniſhment of|| 


7 and the deciſion of right, to the . 
068 e country, who could enforce their own decrees 
Though ſuch judges will be often partial and igno- 
ram, yet no better enpedient could be found in the 
immatutity of political eſtabliſhments. Provincial 
 Jueadurd! will, in every empire, be gradually abo- 
liſhed, as 3 advatices towards perfection. 
One d u provincial judicature is, that thoſe 
dne have the Aden of law ate themſelves law - 
leſs; their vaſſals have no ſhelter from outrages and 
— but are condemned to endure, without 
reſiſtance, ae eee caprices of wan 


remote 
difficult of ac 


0 
; et the afternqon we left the Macraes and 
ſentence |. 
a a tn 
men habitually. violent, | 


* 


tonneſs. * | 
„le 8e dds bach in tis; iSblands bor ſome great 

lords bad an bereditary juri ction over counties; 
arid; m . Her. their own lands; till the 
Highlands afforded: an opportu- 


and of extending 


. < £4 


ke * 17 


„ 


Before wis event td 1 "we ieh bad fock al 
reſemblance of xoyaky,, that. they had little inclina- 


on to appeal on any qdeſtion to ſuperior Judicatures. 


A claim of land beten two powerful lairds, was de- 


— r a conteſt for dominion between ſovereign 
> they drew. cheir forces into the held, and 
rig ——— on the Atongeſt. This was the com- 


| fellow-traveller and 1 flept 1 in our clothes 


| 
fe . 16pald, 5rd who Had no fe 
Hee low and 93 0 him but their neceſſities; 


— 


| ſelves on the ed 


vice of ary” 
| horſes we 


i 
9 in vain atempted to controul. 
SES: © latel 1 * 


deen . 
2 * <8. 


+44 7x 


aſſumed eto nyo ak 


ads of as Willi, a 


ü 
| ferried over tb the ine of 
practice in ruder times, winch the kings, of Scot- 


| q| 
bing! in this country. "as? Its b 
ftleman informed 


1 87 that in fone "note time, tlie 


| e 


* ow ha 1 mit . 1 
5 hn and are ai e Nr ' 
Ain” 


gels, and in the evening came to R allen, whick 
Hill, on which a narrow and" Re 120 2 

lere my horſe ſtaggered à little, ie 

dall to the Highlanders to hold Mit. 


4. 
the only time in my jou that 1 A oe we 
| {elf i in To leaſt danger. ef Pp! E oi 


When we came to an inn, the negative eitalegue or 
provifions was very onions. and we did not exprely | | 


much ſatisfaction. e was neither bread, eat. 
milk, „ Nor wihe : whiſkey there was plentz of” 
and at laſt they caught a ſowl and killed it: we hi 


ſome bread with us, and with that we prepared out 5 
ſelves to be contented, for it did not fighify repini 
When lo, A very eminent Proof of Hi land boſpita- 
ö lity was at hand; a gentleman' 8 t, who kept 
company ſome miles of the way without Ek 92 
on our fide; and left us near Glentz, from wWhence 
we thouphit no more of Bim, but in about te hours 
he came te us again, A teſent from his ater” 
of rum and ſugar has Wag mentioned Hi is 
company to his e whole name Was Gordon; 
Land the gentleriian; well knowing the penuty of 10 | 
place, paid this attention to two then whoſe names 
the never heard, by whom bis Kindneſs was not likely | 
enden 19 


thE'World;* 


Our lodging was not the beſt mM 


We had no inducethent to ſtay Rete, Atv 
morning of 8 


2 1 


mber the twentieth, We found: 6055 
; : E of the fea: Here "We kel our 
Highlanders, Yom F Would recommend to the ſet⸗ 
e ; 2 k back he Ta 

a boa boat, we 125 

7. and 15 at Armidef: 


0 the fands” by Sir Alexaiid 
* His 1005 1 af | ana 185 
ang to Ke tlic Wand and reſide af Edinburgh. 


e were entertained, = we fat a e Sir Alexabe ers 
table, with the melody of LOG pe; 415 rh eve 4 
MN 


red. 


where we were met 
| Macdonald, who, 


1979 


Fo elderl y 9 52 n- 
ee 

acdonald f 
— — y having been ihured of offcrided by the ih- 
2 nes" of: Coftoden, ang reſolvin by, have Jen 
geance, carhe to'Culfoderr on a Sunday,. here find 
ing their enemies at 'worthip, they far them u 
che church, WRichr they ſet on fire: arid his, x-Y 
js the tune that the piper” pliyed While 


me, -whillt hy! 


. — gb 


Eee — 
tants of mountains, na! bg orm diſtinct races. In 24 
ſchall diftri&, men neceſſatily thingle blood by inter- 
- marriages, and at faſt combine into one -fami} 


a common inteteſt in the honour-or diſgrace of every 


A aint the” 


_ individual: That union of affeRion, and c 
tien of endeavours; 


A= 
then begins, that conſtitute a 


clati; © Thoſe who confider theinſetves as ennobled by 


their family, ail oh thipk bighly of their progenitors; 
aii thoſe who; ugh a number of ſucceſſive gene- 
rations; live a er — 98 the ſame place, will preſerve 
- loeal ſtories and 5 prejudices.” As an inſtance 
of this, every Highlander can talk of his anceſtors, 
and recount the-outrages which they ſuffered from the 
wicked inhabitants of the adjacent valley. 

Suclr were the alities of, Highlanders, Td Weh 
are the effects of habitation among mountains, while 
their rocks ſecluded them from the reſt of mankind, 


i] the Hf and Harker of the antient Highlanders. 
s ery = Ae one 
rt the 1 


+ is 70 the inbabi. 


Vw 


| thongs 
„With 


made of raw hides, with the 


band made brogues as the wite' made an apron 


| trade, 
| It will probably'occur that both theſe -repteſentations 


on records of x Hatfon OY 
Tate Ae e deſerve tlie Notick of a tra- 
eller; they afford the moſt genuine fepfeſentatiom of 


All the inhabitants of Scotland, 115 ſpeak | the Erſe - 
language, or retain the primitive manners, "are com- 
prehended under the denomination of Hi ighlanders; 
and in that ſenſe I uſe the name, hen there is ng ap- 
parent reafon for making a Aion hat 

s are 4 kind I artleſs del, Altebed With 
fo looſely, that, "though they guard the foot 
from Koijes, "thi > Yo not 8 ndr 1 firſt ob- 
ſerved the uſe of "them in they wete formerly 
we ON inwards ; but rhey 
are ſaid not to have laſted the wearer aboye two day: 
they are now "tanned wich oak bark, as in o the 
places. My enquiries about brogues gave ! me an early 
ſpecimen of the uncertainty of F Trung information, 
I was told one day, that to make brogues was 4 do- 
[meſtic art, which every man praktiſed for himſelf, 
and that a pair of brogues was made in an hour. 
From this information, T ap Kerne that eat | 
[afterwards found that 4 brogue-taker” was a aiſtinct 
and that a good | pair would soft Half a crown. 


_ be true, and that in fone places men 55 buy 
them, 


EY =. 


n 


W e Bol 


| £ E uſe within 
ee e eee en- 
quiries vpgn, More. intereging. Who 


e Highlands may dolacehi wiel with ell 
72 11 he reſts ſatisfied! wick the fait account, The 
8 Ek lander anſwers every queſtion; propounded: in b 
. ag peremptofy: a manner, that ſrepyiciſm itſelſ is 
awed inte lence, ,Ar and the mind fink! „ Belore che 1. 
otter in 5 wetting creduli 2240 hut the enchantment 
| p? broken if -yau venture a ſecond queſtion; and vou 
immediately x eee that what Was told. ſo conßdent- 
h was told at hazard, and ſuch fearlefineſt of 
_ aſſertions was tither dhe port weghgrnee.: 0" us 
fuge of 1 ignorance. er 
| 03 15 wander the accounts of An 
tcadictory, if individuals; are thus! at ae 
_ themfelves:;1; he traditions of ſauags and 
JD opt; have been, for many crntpries, | W fe» 
5 4 5 and negligently' attended ta. The actiens df 
one. wan habe bern aſeribed to another, and+ diflant 
eyents have: been mungled: No ma is nom 
to be gen ſured lor theſe; acics in Borg 2 


would be 5 if what there is 25 pre 125 a 5 5 
8 e- 
landi converſa-' 


are wo 


mining were. Accurately inſpe 
Ented but of ſo lax a nature: is 
in, that the. inquirer is kept in continual Tuſpence,. 
N d as he hears mor. 47. :- 
# 75 iſlands of Scatland tlie plaig is rare 
ol 


e 

nt ni habit,” by him it was worn of 3 
: omg and j in a a frolic. The Hillibeg, or. lower 

n very common, and the net is Soft 

What we have long been uſed ta, we na⸗ 
turall 12 and for this reaſon the ae e _— 
mY 0619.5 lay aſide their plaic when: the lawn 
made for” abokthing the dimmihtade A JOEY 
dee Highlanders and-the- other i 
Biitain. 10 0 nnprejudiced!; ator, 2 
muſt appear 2 cumberiome and inõον]ũͥ mo dels. 
. 55 2 7 always laid aſide thiivgown when they 


iy worm 


ing 40: do: it Was ae ee 


2 — "that he ſame word which 6gaiged/a gown ſigui⸗ 


ntleman completely cloihed in the | 


_—_ 


g 


: 


— — 


1 * 
= 


{which is 4 heap: of my piled Wm arent: 


* þ 


% HY r 


rough, and the fespneſe diſmay cdrus, 
demec that there n a cane on , 


ain by af . 
4 ah Bi pd nindes 
theſe; cairpes; they. muſt 1 how — piled ou 
a; people; wg ware zccultomet to burn-the dead. It 
i24:Roman;cuſtors.x0; burn 3 body, and a —. — 5 
one fo pilerthe ſtones but I never heard when tha 
980 ag of ſeuig ture wers united. 
We did. nos Sohtin de our journey he next day, be- 
S dd weather wag bpiſterous, but we had no 10 
ſon; to admplaiſ ofthe interruption, What we⸗ 
defied no know;c/was the manners: of the 
ihat:we fan; in every. plage: Here we had & 7a 
pag had a choſen retirement; here weze-alſs. EY 
B is nat neglegted by che higher — mt] 
„ neter was in any houſe of 222 
_—_ 15 vor ind ch in ire bene thas 2 
«oy by . * 
175 is, user nereſſary to mention, that as 
ſo little frequented:ns theſe; there ure no publie houſes 
for-thecotortainment-of travellers. Whoever wanders | 


oy 


1 N * aj 
the weather v 
We gere n 


* 4 


{about the wilde, procutes recommendations. ts: thoſe 


babitations which lia near his way, ortakes. thechauce 


of general hoſpitality when eithet night or wearive@ 
ones upon hit. If he ſrombles hn a cut _ 
Gan pet littiꝭ more than @ ſhelter for the 
have lute mor for themſelves: bm if he is — 
nate 4s to be brought to a gontleman s houſs; he will be 
glad of a ſtorm. to proleng his ſtay. At Sconſor, in 
yt «there is ane inn, whetethe poſt-office is kept. 
Ne ip nor delieaeytis wanting at the ta- 
bles; where is teceived they dave great 
= uantities of wild fowl, N to have 
2 dinnet without them; the fea abounds. with 
e, and, as they ſend very numerous droves of oten 
yearly//to England, it cannob be 


ſed chat they 
{ want beef at home. They have likewiſes abundanes 
of Nrerp and goats,: and common domoſtic fowl, { 


'Every'fatoily-wauſt kill its own meat; is here id no- 
thing do be m and muſt om nd of 
fooncr than Apicn 


rincipalule/of 


that Fen 

| obli d to fleepy without a beftcredver;-. 
BSD: a ſhower! of rin, for ads 
dae in our paſſa 2 to the iſlb o SV. Fhis wax hs 
unt of the ghland winter after which; i they 

_ told us wa; Were nt t expect. A —_—— 
wy da months. - 


: #1} 1 


;vitation to be iber of Racy; 
- the third or bathe after our arrival at Armidel. 
18 aſtoni how toon. the knowledge: of any event is 


| propagated i in theſe narrow countries 75 5 love of 
converſation, which much leichre produces. Ehe ar- 
.nval of ſtrangers, in a place ſo unfrequented, quickens 
curioſity and excites. umour. Fame e us 4 
ion at every corner we touched. 
Me were obliged to paſs. over-a-large .of'Skey, In 

order to gain a commdious to Raafay. We 
furniſhed ourſelves therefore with horſes and a guide; 
for a guide is always- neceſſary in the iſlands}! where: 
there are no roads, nor any marks by which-a ſtranger? 
may find his way. Theſe guides are always natives 
of the place, who, by purſuing game, or tending cat- 
tle, or being otherwile employed, have learned where 
the ridge of the hill has breadth: ſufficient to allow a 


borſe and his rider a paſſage, or where the moſs, or 


bog, is hard enough to bear them. 
N ournies chat are. made in this man er are rather 
ſtedious than long, and a very few miles require. ſeve- 
ral hours. We arrived at night at Coriatachan, which 
zs a houſe yety pleaſantly firuated between two brooks, 
1 one of the higheſt hills. in the iſla id. behind it. 

A Mr. Mackinnon refided here, by whom we were 
— nat With very liberal hoſpitality, among a. more 
elegant and numerous e than it could have 


ee n 2 N, eee, 


2 


IH 2. As! = oy art} 1 
4 0 


A Plaid ſeem n bel, 
wrap themſelves in it When they ww | 


7 


Wu 1 ” 
r n 


4 wane. 
demand tribu 


cage; 


ure not 
rend is 


hen 5 if we 
ſtaid D —— und baked. heis 
bread-ofrevery'king is unfermented,! us they roma 


— +5 


ther venſt nor leaven. ar eee 
Is the cuſtom of thi men G the'Hbrides, oth 
| as they appear in the morning, wo” diink 2 of 
whiſkey, which they call a falk; _ they wo. ; 
means à drunken race: at leaſt,” 1 never was preſent 
at much intemperance: yet no wen is: Sqm naw ung 
as ta refuſe this morning dramt. 

Soon after the dram, breakfaſt 4 t 
a meal in aich the — excel us. The 
tea and coffee are accompanied not only with broad 
and 3 — alſo with honey; conſerves, and mar- 
malades. ' epicure could remave- by a wiſh; in 
queſt of cent wry —— Der e 
de would Breakli 4 in Sebtland. e 

In a place where man) ' queſtion are to be aſked, 
U wilt certainly be * Toi N 0 f 5 

how they. came to. be Abba with” 75 many aſs 
of foreign luxury,  Perhaps:the Duich may give them 
tea and coffee at the fiſhing-ſeaſfon, im exchange for 
for freth' proviſion; ang the Freue may Bring wem 

r woot, Here is no Fünen hodte oer to 

te, therefore: SY, 22 15 5 1 2 5 


cles very cheap f i 
e ir 
DN une ape a 2 72 wal ä T J 
4 | - 2 l 
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891. 4. 
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Ranken * 
as WES 


| as; 

. 47 eee her 
re 

"ane this fubſe The 


— E of. their ori 
they order is nearly extmguthes;” their ferocity of 
 teryps 5 ſMſte ned, their "dignity" of independence 15 
- their contem 

and — — for 
their language and their” 


thei chiefd abared:; © Only 
erty rema of what they 


- had before Wes ee ee And 


even their language is attackedvivevery” an Schools 
are erected, in which Engliſh Aloe is t tees 

— lately thought it reaſonable to r 

ak of the bible, that 90 monument of "ike 


 mothertongue might r HR 7ST TOES 5 bn. 
wih Leould ſay, that ny — as 
_ faſt as their change of manners has 


1 a Sertainly does fo in ſome degree. ber * 
uainted .. ee and the love df 7 gain 

* — rees, make them induſtridus. 
dr — the It waves him, whoſe curiofny pants 
—— ſavage virtues,” and barbarous grandeur, to take: 
ev jou 
. — hoy gormę weather abated,” we were 


| entertained. and — 42 with the 
* 


= 


wig gods, che Waser was calm) and our paſſage 
eiitly bir and pleafant. As we approached 
me and; we faw: the laird's 2 Which Is nent 


— 3 1 our A 

' 9 —— nothing but elegance, civility, and 
plenty. Aſter we had refreſhed -oncfelves, and che 
uſual converfatiom was over, the evening 1 
us. Phe © was then rolled from' the floor, the 
müßician was called, and the whole company was 
invited to dance: nor did ever fairics trip with greater 
5 he general air of feſtivity, which predo· 
minated in this place ſo far remote from alt: thoſe 
regions which the mind had been uſed to contemplate 
as the nianfions of ſtruck the imagination 
with 2 Vg er futpriſe, analogous to that which 
is remerfion from darkneſs to light. 
The Fuse when it was time to ſup, and fix 
4 7 ore priſons ft down to dae tbl in the fame 
he ladies ſongs after 1% 

6 

am n opera, deli wi 

1 I did not in the leaſt underſtand. 
"od 1 ſho family conviſts oy: Mr. Macleod,: bis 
three Hd — is a tutor 


bo + houſe for the ſons; and ww e's lacy 8 e. 
_ and diligent in the education of ber daugh fl 
or more 


mort 6 appearance of domeſtic beg 
| Fre: 8 ome? 


country. 8 n 

Mx. Nlackesd is we owner of the iſlands of Rakſay, 
Rom! and Fladda, and poſſeſſes an extenſive diſtrict 
in Sky; and his eſtate has not, e e 


hundred Jears, either „ A Arty acre.” 


in this: 
. ENT 4 he r ee 


he chenk Fitta Bis Wal ever offered to the public : 
_ engravings, eſteemed ' the moſt uniform, and clan 


1. 64. handſomely by 
nde BISHOPS' BIBLE; containing, the 


nw be pg org 


| Explained and illuſtrated with Notes . hiſtorical, ol Thr, dp 


others of our zealous reformers, 
moſt other Bookſellers, 


N . To accommodate ſuch e ee or ingling 


— 


t ef * government ſubdued, 


than to the Highlands to gratifp-4r.” I; 


i mot 20: be found in n 


* 
888 6 2 8 
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Ny Js: 
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Gy ps real heir | 


14 — that the boat, which Was to "coriveyas | to by 
an ue 5 attended on mne coaſt. From this time 
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POOR; ee, „ 
Wee, and Macdenald ef Sky, a M at 
ee foritwo hu lb 156 
uence of Which, the forvivor, alwa ern 
the arms of the desealed. W. hen the ee "qc 
R his ene was delivered to the % 5 
nr Tc ; Laird e 8 emos? 
tial'of military friendſhip; ?!? NY YO 
:) The iſlands of Rona and Pladds y ta „ 
rute foricattie, of which ohe a of 7 Winter 
in Rona, under the ſuperintendence 75 only öne "1:78 
herdſman. Raaſayvis the omly inh; and itt 
Mr. Macleod's s poſſeſſion. it eau: 
computation, Raaſay is fifteen Ft long, bd 5 
rigor toad. Theſe' 'coumtrics have never been mea-" 
fared, and the computation by miles is uncertain : 1 
arbitrary ; and we frequently karat in oh? ur 
wat the nominal and real diſtances bætw 
1 ee little relation to rach other. . 
that Raafay contaitis hear an hundred Mute 
ithſtanding its extent, it does not afford 


or paſture, 38 it ie 
The een — 


eh rags pn 


much . 27 for ail! 


Jabound with rivulets; which produce trouts and 3 i 2 
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unwholeſome. . 
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+ an of. Sky am ! 
| ing my N tou Pr the” ORs 


Jof the 


che Hebrides, that foxes muſt 
Pannihilated in Sky: as the wolves which formerly i in- 
— ark ſe e th 

among themſelves, 0 0 al _ | 


an ene, 70 0 no 


fil 
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many on ſnails wil 

aniTtalian, or on werten 7 a Tantat. Pork, 

bacdri;; atid 'cels, are held in abhorrence; dy che inha- 
and I ver faw more than; one hog - 


$1 ele 


5 


5 * 


: Wr neither nor rabbits, in 

egen but at la. fowl: in ee ner. alk. .. wh 

[they are not. here, would be leadi hone to en 
niries. | Why does any — might 


{have ?.-Why. does tea continue to be brought from 


China ? Why are not ſpices tranſplanted: to America? 
There remains: much in every place to do, for life 


{improves but by flow degrees. The inhabitants of 


Raaſay have made many to raiſe roebucks 
in hat-iland, but hitherto without effect; the old 
ones can very ſeldom be taken alive, and the young 


Then difficult to rea. 
t more cafily obtain bares and rabbits ; 
[lever ins the want of them in Sky to the ravags 


= and have therefore, for ſome years 

{et a price . their heads, which has gradually in- 
* number of foxes have dimini 

om and fix to a guinea: per 
head; which is a: ſum of Me le in 
ortly a as totally 


The farmers levy contributions 


89 3 1 4 


1 


our adler a work lately pu 
We have ue 
. 7 work itſelf to every family: 


whoſe 
You at once, it is divided into fixty fix-penny numbers, and may ſtill be had by one or two num 
egant 258 uniform n which are alone SY Fun more than one ſhilling each, 
1 


E 


bie we e be the moſt Vieeral 
e following. general. account of” it from | 


elegantly printed in a karge folio volume, belle with 


ſet of copper-plates, ever given with a work of en, Price 
Sacred. Texts 'of the Oro and New TexranznT,. 2 55 


the race labours of Theodore . 
Row, Landon, 1 Avid by 


one hinder: Wem from buying the Filip" Family Bible com- 


tactical 2 bein 
„No. 16, e 


* — n the forty 
| This 


5 | 


3 * 


I 


6X 8 


7 5 188 blen 211 N voices were 
arids * they-' accompany every [| 
| - Ws 50 75 che done in equal time, with an 
| approprated, Aa,” which, they ay, has not much 
7 "batt 3 tits "effefts are” chez rfulnefs and regu⸗ 


19 IF 2 364 12 


e Te are be ret number of black cattle in the 


. aaſay, for which it is müch fitter that 
mo K 15 Ard! Keeps 4 herd of four. Hundred, 
1275 De of Which ire annually fold.” Tie Holds 


main in his own hands, and Calculates 
cattle Xe To bim the rent; and with the 


rodyet Cl upports a very "plentiful and 


ol 1155 f R ſhew caies, intd which 

| 2 5 Hatiofis Satan ages retreated from the 
reather ; abd tronyThis, as well as other circumſtances, 
at Raaſay Has been very long inhabited: 
vaults might have had other uſes.” There! 


1 10 5 DEE 


55 nene RE ſeamen; 


| 110 e firſt poſſeſſors of this inland lived, is af 
No ed by the ftone' heads of arrows, which ate very 

| yently 2 The preſent inhabitants call 
them elf · bo 8, and believe e the faities ſhoot * 


1 cattle.” They very much reſemble thoſe Which 


in the Pacific Ocean, and the makers o them wut 
| baſe been Anaeg cainted with the uſe of metals. 

0 he Monden of inhabitants. og this ifland cadet 
e hard let dur one 


” Hear" the houſe, called the Oar Cave, 
after their: Piratical expeditions, N 
uſed to hide tfieir Gars. | 
ſtrong proof of. the. diftance' dri F 


Bariks lateh) brought from the ſavage countries 


2 * E "TY HR O UH 80 O n 
/ vie tit br) 2 25 aw 5 well 


I Part of- the 
thoſe. who want the > ys omar ng 


[| Ceremony and 


—— 


This neglett of. ES "1s. 
3 is one gut of Gabit if i 
af 
they think burlizele, few of their thouglits ate wraſted 
on the paſt, in Which they ate neither intereſted by: 111 
hope nor fear. Stated obſervances and practical tepre :- 
ſentations'are their only regiſters. On this account 


— 


ſions, pageaiits, and 'commemotations gradually de- 
eline, as better methdds of recordii 
ſerving rights are introduced. Hts? (+ 

An eminent writer ſays, he remarked: G he 
Chapel of Poueſay is unroofed ind uſeleſs : but this 
iſland is not fingular in this reſpett: througii thoſt e 


A ya 2 


t was not in runs. 


houſe of prayer, except in . 
blaſted together; and if the - 


decenc 
e of Pap: 
monuments of piety are Hkewiſeveffaced;- > 
the ſubje& of converſation ſor man over the 
ſleepy lazineſs of men h O erected — Fe "ny. fs 
F our ſuperiority with à new 1 
paring it with the fervid activity of who dae f 
them to fall. 4 600 ain en 5 
The decay of religion muſt im time be dhe Sb. 
quence: of the dee ie of churches ; a ere 
number can be preſent while the lic da of 
miniſtry are performed in houſes; and as/the — 


1 


ighlanders make no:fe of X 


out live in total ĩ i norance. 


1 5 exactly aſcertained. . The lat 
hungred metry u a military, EX e 
; Ek calculation, ime, the: dach 


Uh . to — the. ESE 
Mons, or that the/laird won fave 

gerleſt; or take away; al 
bei it 


| * tracks of deſolatnioni can often ſnie 
: 2 — are; at preſert, falthful to their — 
bis *coftented/with: their country, and are uninfe@ted with 


"the fever of migration; 


c 


wk olg been vſed as a place of burial. About the 
chene in the iſlands are ſmall ſquares; incloſed with 
; Kone! Which are 11 5 Us do's and Ty 
0 ſeveral ſumilies. ; 
Martin informs us, chat at the death of the lady 
"of the iſland, it has here been the cuſtom to erect a 
_ '&rofs ;bur we have an opportunity of contradicting 
i him The ſtones that ſtand about the chapel, ſome 
of Which have croſſes cut upon them, are believed 
to be antient boundaries of the conſecrated. ground, 
5 "and not funeral monuments. 
Martin was er Ra men of education; as he 
Was an inhabitant of „ he was within de reach 
of intelligence; yet, with all his advan „ he has 
boſten ſuffered himſelf to be deceived. ie lived) 2 
the laſt century, when the chiefs of the.clans retaine 
_ Their/original influence. No inlet was then open to 
; foreign ndvelties; the mountains were yet unpene- 
ke trated, and the feudal inſtitutions operated upon life 
: ml their full force. As he had theſe opportunities, 
5 ht have diſplayed a: ſeries of ſubordination, 
5 — 2 m of government, which, in more enlightened 
= 3 regions, have been long forgotten; and 
many uncouth 
ern 1 


cl fuller 


ht have pleaſed his readers with: 

g 1 \ which are now diſuſed, and 

hien revail no longer. But it is moſt 

Ns that he not knowledge'vf the world 
201 „Vor I. No. 91. 
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l 


uare mile; re is a ym off regen it 


; 


Flers is 4 chapel unroofed and ruinous, which bas 


4 Excep ; 
detain a traveller; but their prevalence wants no au, 


— were ever 5 —.5 
Fes much rig Pra was placed in lonely auſteritics by the 
religion of the middle age. Phe great art of ropi- 
tiation, by which eritnes' were effaced and conſcience 
appeaſcd, was voluntary ſervitude ; it is. therefore tot 
at all unlikely that oratories ere huilt it thoſe places, : 
where retirement was ſure to have no diſtutbance. 

t the Laird and his family, Raafay has little to 


Haries. Such a ſeat of hoſpitality amidſt the winds 
and waters, forms a delighyfal contraſt; and fills the 
imagination with a number of pleaſing images. With- 
out is the rough ocean and the focky Rnd, the beating 
eur g the howling ſtorm; within is elegance 
nty, beauty and gaiety, the ſar 1 0 the dance. 
1 could bave found an Ulyt ebe 1 had 


fancied a P ac. 
It was our eee | the chief 
of the clan of Dunvegan, whoſe name is Macicod: and 
by him received an invitation to his ſeat at that place. - 
At Raaſay i is à ſtout boat, which was built in Norway ; 
in which, with fix ears, we were; conveyed back to 
Sky. We landed at Port Re, Which is ſo called, be- 
cauſe James the Fifth of Scotland came into it, when | 
he had the curiofity to viſit-the iflends be port is: 
made deep and narrow: hy an inlet of the fea, where a 
ſhip lay waiting to diſpeople xs by carrying the na- 
tives to America. 
In our journey we dined 1. obne honks:and 1 
believe the only one in theafland, and came to a 
called Kingſborough, becauſe the king lodged there 
* when 2 1 at AED Ne. 5 . war entertained 
„ eee Hl 
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iert 
r 
1 


if 


hg events! and pre- . 


which we'viſited, we neither fur not heard of anãuђ 


2 is "Gtitermec, the h 
The lazy devotion of the Roraiſti clergy has _ — 


1099 
zug what would: > of mankind: 
that the mode o RIS fami ee himſelf, * PA 
5 not fu nokia 1 n bers And thought the 705 
| world mu n 6 it eee, 
{fo tonverſatitin. 57 bas 


e ineparble ian : 
*thar hive: 3977 
dly the ufe* of letters, ye — 15 10 ot Evert AS 4 


reef 


ny 5 


32 5 : 


an age of igndrance- is an age of ceremony Proceſs . 


= "wes, he with hohour, "Shes of a middle F 
fitue, vin farts, g 1 gentle ane and eee the men. WE ata be hers Ter the kerung of 


„ r s uE eL. 


vis the uſual hoſpi eee t and hi [apt an ite hollow: S hold near . 
dy Fe acdonal 15 97 foal Hams, will be mene gherts, which "the Beit e of GEO, Was, pee i: 
Goned in Hiſtory, Aid, it courage deliy be Wr. 8 8 or ang 1 as. teſt of his man hood, be- 


de With 


N partly modern; it is built upon | 
upon the water. It forms two fides of a ſmall ſquare, || 
on the third'fide is the ſkeleton: of a caſtle of unknown 


vegan we came very willing to be at reſt, and found our 


fatigues in trayelling over an extenſive marſhy moor 


amply tecompenſed by our 3 Lady Maſters, 


en e e thoughts of a de- 


x Davvegan is fituated on the welt fide of Sky ; i is 
a bocky pre-eminence, Which projects into a hay. 
" The: principal ſeat of Macleod is Y antient, and 
> rock, and lobks 


antiquity ; when the Danes were maſters of the iſland, 


i is ſuppoſec this was à N ian Fortreſs. It 18 
rr 


ly have been made 
habitable; were there nat an ominous tradition in the 
fawily; that the owner ſhall not long ſurvive the re- 
parstion. In defiance of prediction, the grandfather 


df dee preſent laird began the works, but deſiſted 
in u thort time, and applied bis money $0 worſe pur- 


v7 The chief of every clan 4150 50 88 in a fortreſs, 
when the inhabitants of the Hebrides lived in con- 
tinual expectation of hoſtilities, for they had not only 


reaſon to be afraid, of declared wars, and authorized | 


invaders, or of roving pirates, but of inroads and in- 


ſalts from rival clans, Who, in the plenitude of feudal! | 


independence, aſked no leave of their fovereign to 
malt war on one another. A fend between the two 
mighty powers of Macdonald and Macleod has ra- 
png" nn Macdonald, 'having married a Macleod, | 


owe diſeontent, diſiniſſed ber N Wm, 


ught him no childten. 
er the de Finn, a- Highland bund E of his 
wife for a certain time, and if ſhe did not pleaſe him, 
_thelaws-allowed him to put her away. This conduct, 
. char ang 
1 this injury, that 
the wedding had been e cor a bonfire, 
the ſeparation ſhould be better illuminated, and raifing 
u little army, ſet fire to the' territories of Macdonald, 


di/qatirue#tho/vomplimtont in a ſhort time, — 
: ft! revailed; ” ++ | 
The diſorderly tate of inſular neighbourhood may tion 


3 Uluſtrated by che following tory: The in- 
Habitants of the iſle of Egg, meeting a boat, manned 
Macleod, tied the crew hand and foot, and ſet 
mi adriſt. Macleod landed upon the iſſe of Egg, 
and demanded the offenders; the inhabitants refuſed 


—— and retreated to'a cavern, where 


—_ enemies unlikely to follow them. 
fire to the mouth of the cavern, which 
— them with ſmoke, and left them lying dead by 


whole families; ſimilar to the affair with theCampbells. || 


| "Wohls * we 5 ſe 4 5 much 


prietor not king, bas eee : 5 ut 8 1 


— — 
oy COLT — 


5 laird of Na e after, ne wy e Os 


_ «New morning; we ſeit bur Notes rund à po» | A capture of Herrings, an 
montory to meet us, and ſpared ourſelves part of the | 1 1655 WI 5 img 6 coſt it py man Coſt 
275 's farigne þy cx an arm of the ſea. Lo Dan. | Water to the. 5 


.this; ONS 
not uniform, woman ma 2 
and others. that none may 1 by a. SER 


3 22 lied many years in England, was 9 | Wo A Vit was 

come hither, with He ſon and four daughters | 1 nd ha 15 A Pal 11. 
know all the modes of Engliſm ceconomy, * fo: 15 ch the pr per ee i 15 ich fig 
thernelegance. Here we ſettled, and were determined | 2 t is commonly called "ies 


to change to onk. hg prov ee 
YR .called name o 
** Tar Nee ws 8 
al has live in the fame; 2 haye. one hn, whe - 
| therefore be diſtingui by lom p addition. 
This, Sentleman's name was | Maclean, and ſhould | 
pb pled Mp, us be Hog bag 
| f ' a 
for himfc felt e is now e e ed b ws 
title of laird of Muck. 


* ifle of Ma” is of conſiderable mips, 2 
it be named: it 3 ut 94 e 1 og. 
land is 


three quarters of a mile 

arable. Half this little Goin, =} retains WE 

his own hand, and one hundred te yp 

fabi on the — Fon roads pay their — oO - 
ting corn; we could not decent] N at rent 

they Big. and the Jaird did not tell hy t wy 

fertile countries 49. 1 commonly maintain _ 


ge rtion of the ag 
| . The laird 15 this Giſtriet ſeems very attentive, to che 
happineſs of thoſe people who are under his imme- . 
I diate view. He has diſarmed the ſmall pox of its ten 
{ror, by 0 Lieben of his people, at the 115 
nee of two ngs ang fix-pence per head. 
— of that cruel diforder, when. 1 3 vilits 
here it comes but ſeldom, is W n, and this 
of precaution "i the Jaitd's is a. roof. oth . his bene: 
volence and his attention to his own intereſt. They 
cannot have many trages among them; a ſmith and a 
taylor viſit them about fix times a year. 


I Here I was in danger of forgetti that, I was. W 


depart, till a gentleman preſent ſeyerely N 
with my ſoftneſs and ſſuggiſhneſs. I ads win very 
eible defence, and agreed to purſure our journey. 7-0 
were accompanied to Uliniſk by Macleod, where — 
were entertained by the ſheriff of the land. 
14 were directed to every thing worthy of atten- 
lcon y Mr. Macqueer, who travelled with us, * 
went with him to ſee an antient n 
dun or borough. It was a circular incl Ws, = 
forty-two feet in diameter, walled round with looſe 
ſtones to the height of about nine feet. fe mals ay are 
oy thick, and diminiſh a lizle towards ihe to 
33 in theſe countries ſtone is not hr one ep 

far, this building muſt have been raiſed. o 

labour. Within the et gircle are ſever 4 


„ 


We were conſined at Dunvegan for ſome time, |} Macqueer _ it a Paal fort, but ſome luppol 
by the violence of the weather; but not ar all to anal it to be the original feat of the Macleods. 
inconvenience or diſcontent. We wanted to viſit the |} The entrance is narrow, and covered with fat 


Iſlands near this place, but the weather would not 
23 boat to live; and we were condemned to 

en in idleneſs to the wind, except hen de were 
better engaged by liſtening to the ladies. 


Me here ſuffered the erity of «tempeſt; without 
enjoying itz magnificence, for we had more wind than 


waves. The ſea is broke by a multitude of iſlands, 
and does not roarwith-ſo much violence and noiſe as 


we have heard on the Suſſex eoaſt. 


At Dun vegan we ſaw ſome traces of aritient manner, 


and heard ſome ſtanding traditions. In tlie houſe is 
4 4 EF mY Gf * © \ 7 
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ſtones. Theſe ſtones were probably raiſed by putting 
large pieces of mood under them, to which the ac- 
tion. 2 a long line of lifters might be applied. Sa- 
vages, in all countries, have , patience in proportion 
to their unſkilfulneſs, and are contented 0 attain their 
end by very tedious methods. 
It Pan nk once have been a dwelling, if i i was ever 
tãt could not have been a fortreſs, as there 
is no proviſion for water. Here, as in 3 other 
on," there is an ambition of exalting whatever, has 


furvived memory, SS wry. TORE. — 


r EA U TAK OU 


ou seor au. 


1 | 1079 
and e n 6 ß he lifted. off tbe. lid, "he found empty. 

1 in "lawleſs times, when (the a From that time they. mo t left hi 
2 00 gi of, Te mouftaln ſtole their neighbour” s cattle, to periſh in oli h DT HH 2 3 ee Fl. N. 
tkeſe incloltfes were "uſed to ſecure the bac and Jur next ſtage fr But was Taliſker, where 
flocks in * ee. we ; were entertained at the houle of 5 Macleod, . 
Tf the w ole uſlanng wete once 2 * the inte- an officer in the Duich ſervice, Who, that time of 
r Inglofutes were the chambers of the chief inhahi-univerſal peace, had.” for ſeveral years... ermit- 


4nd if it Wee a place of ſecurity for gattle, the 
ane: probably the ale of the keepers. 7 
We Were. 


: E 
| *hy The © caves. arc commonly formed by taking ad- 
q tage of a hollow, where banks or rocks rile on 
; either oor the ground, muſt 2 ok on. cut away, if no 
e Fan be found, walls are made by | 
piling Mete ainſt the earth on each ſide: it is then 
50.0 by larger. ſtones, la id acroſs the cavern, which | 
therefore cannot be wide. Turfs were 
oof,” 120 5 ſuffered to grow, and 
con: ealed buſhes or ſome other cover. 
"We are No means 


over the | 


e mouth Was 


ty: Perinat that 
_ the cabins of the Hrſt ru Ema o man could 
WT upright i in LD ; by Half conſtruction, 2 
ſo; 5 7 ] two people can never pals, along 
7 aft; and they rave. always be damp, being 
bene, (OT. are formed with as much art as 
che conftruftion of a common hut requires, and are 
ot the work of an age much ruder than the preſent. 
is moſt Hkely they were places of only  occafional 
ne, When tlie iſlander, upon a ſudden alarm, bid his 
utenfils or his oaths, and perhaps his wife and chil- 


e would not ptoceed the whole length of the cave, 
55 went AWAY / without knowing how far it was car- 
We ſhall perhaps be blamed for this omiſſion, 
2s _ have blamed, other travellers; but the day was 
rainy and tho | ground. damp, Which We. thought ſuffi 
cient excules 
"The chief xecords of an. Uliterate nation are edifices, 
er standing or in ruins, At no great diſtance 
from our Way, flood a ſhattered. fortreſs, of which 
Mr Mac 1 4 the following account. . | 
* Theſe, are Ly walls of a place of refuge, 
2 the en Ting the Sixth, by H 
0 was next pelt to the fortune an N 
of . 1 uch Macdonald being ſo near his wiſh, 
220 3 delay, and had art and influence faf- 
ent to 


the laird's ! 


fades; for they would not dip their hands in blood 
merely for his advancement. The compad was for- 
2 written, Gened by the conſpirators, and placed 
in the hands of one Macleod. 

72 It happened that Macleod had ſold ſome cattle to 
a 1 150 who. not baving ready money, gave him a 
bond for payment. The debt was diſcharged, and 
the bond re-demanded ; which Macleod, w 
not read, intendii 
the conſpi FFT 

delive 


formed of 


could 
to put into his bands, gave him 
be 
t privately to Macdonald, who being thus 1 in. 
danger, called his friends tagether, an 


provided for his ſafety. He made à public feaſt, 51 


inviting Hugh Macdonald and his confederates, placed 
each of them at the table between two men of known 
fidelity. The compact of conſpiracy was then 

and every man confronted with his on name. Mac- 
donald acted with great moderation: he upbraided 
Hugh both with his difloyalty and ingratitude, but 
told the reſt, that he conſidered them as men deluded 
and miſinformed. Hugh was ſworn to fidelity, and 
_ difmiſſed with his companions ; but he was not gene- 
op enough to be reclaimed by lenity; and finding 
no longer any countenance: among ſhe gentlemen, 
* eee to execute the ſame deſign by meaner 
In this practice he was detected, and taken 
ede gad caſtle, and impriſoned in the dun · 

| When. he was hungry, they ſet down-a-plen- 


a cave” carried a conſiderable way under come acquainted with ſeveral languages 


, Which had been diſcovered by digging for a| 


| 


theſe. caves were 


ted to be abſent from his tegiment. As = was bred 


e phyſick, he was conſequently. a ſcholar; and Ws, 


rards conducted to another place-of lady, by attending him into different places, it he- 


gay and the jovial ſeem utterly excluded, and the = 
mit may expect to grow old in meditation, without 
poſſibility of interruption or diſturbance. Taliſker is 


{fituated near the fea, but upon a coaſt where no veſ- 
ſel lands, but when it is driven on the rocks by a tem- 


peſt. Towards the land are lofty hills, irraing 


with water-falls. The preſent x le hate 1 | 
many firs and pines, which grow ſo proſperoull vit 
ſome are very high and thick. 8 


Here we happily met with Mr. Donald Maclean, — 
young gentleman, the eldeſt ſon of the laird of Col, 
who is heir to a very great extent of land, and ſpent 
a: conſiderahle time amongſt the Herefordihire aud 
Hampſhire farmers, that he might improve his inhe- 
ritance. That he might not deceive himſelf with a 
falſe opinion of ſkill, he worked with his.own-; hands 
at the principal operations of agriculture. If the wor 
has agreed to. praiſe the travels and. manual labours of 
the czar of Muſgovy, let the laird of Col have his ſhare 


of the like applauſe, in the proportion of his domi- 
nions to the empire of Ruſſia. in 


This young gentleman repaited for to 
Taliſker, aſter being weary with following (ene game 
in the mountains of Sky, He miſſed. one of the dogs 
at night, and when he went to ſeek him in che morn” 
ing, found two eagles preying-upon his carcaſe, 


* PSY: 


this pu 
as his ſteward. We 


iver, when he had the paper, light 


ewn, | 


ſout a pilot, ſhould be carried ami 


„ When this. young gentleman heard we intended to 


viſit Jona, he offered to conduct us to his chief, Sir 
Allen Maclean, who lived in che iſle. of Inch Ken- 

neth, and would readily find us a convenient paſſage. 
Our acquaintance with young Col, which was begun 


11 by kindneſs, was accidentally continued by conſtraint. 


We derived a great deal of pleaſure from 17. and 1 


— hy 2a gave him no reaſon to repent it. 


e were obliged to ſnatch ſome happy ien 


rom the almoſt continued, ſtortn, in order to be can 


veyed to Mull, the ſecond. iſland of the Hebrides, yr 
feveral e in à plot againſt i 


en 
* Sometbing muſt be ſtipulated on boih e 


about. a. degree ſouth of Sky, whence we might 
55 4 find our way to Inch Kenneth, where Sir Allan 
and from thence to Jona. 
The moſt commodious ſtation. we could take: for 
was Armidel, which Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald had now left to a gentleman, who ved ahere 
ſtopped. at Coriatachan, where 
we had already been, and were therefore very w 
to return. A great part of our journeꝝ vas per 
in the gloom of the evening, having ſtaid ſo long at 
Taliſker. In travelling even thus almoſt without 
through naked ſolitudes, when there is a guide 
whoſe:cohdutt may be truſted, a mind not 
diſpoſed to fear may. preſerve ſome degree of chenr- 
4 fulneſs ; but what — be the ſolitude of him who 
{ſhould be among the crags and hollows, 
benighted, ignorant, and alone | 
I am inclined to believe that the 6&ions pn": 
Gothic romances were not ſo remote from a credibility 
as they are now thought. In the full prevalence of the 
{feudal inſtitution, when violence deſolated the world, 
{and every baron lived in a. fortreſs; foreſts and caſtles 
were regularly ſucceeded by each other; and the ad- 
venturer might very ſuddenly. paſs from the gloom of 
| woods, or the ruggedneſs of moors, to ſeats of plenty, 
gaiety, and magnificence :. if giants, dragons, and en- 
chantments are excepted, whatever is deſcribed in the 
vildeſt. tale would be felt by him; who, wandering on 
the mountains without a guide, ot upon the ſea with- 
his terror and 


Loy meal © f ſalted meat; and when, his r 
He: — or drink, aa to him . 1 
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o We e at Cuiatachan as before, where: 41s drawn . 4 | they hare tio Wheel 
We ftaid todays, aid wade vet inquiries as curio- carriages. "Their ſheayes are often con veyed home in 
h Taggeld, Mrc Macpherſon” and his Alter com-] fa kind of open” panzer or frame: of flicks" upon the 
1» ted, and diſtinguiſhed themſel des by their politeneſs I} Their method of drawing their oats froni'the huſk, 
> Cane arcompliſhments. ke indien us to Oftig, © Þ is by parching ther in the trau. and then totally de- 
ice Hor far from Armidel, where we might eaſily f ſtroꝶ that fodder,” for want of which t tl n 
has f * à boat When the weather would foffer us to || periſh.” How improvident is this for that "which is 
r. Maepherſon is miniſter of Oſtig, where we waſted. | Two ſmall conveniences ariſe from this 
-. ©” Were hofpitably entertained for ſome days, and then || practice: the grain is fo dried, that ir is eaſily reduced 
_- - fembved to Armidel, and finiſhed our obſervations on to meal, and they eſcape the theft of the threſtier f 
«It 2 the iſle of Sky. ; By | f 


The air cannot be ſuppoſed to have much warmth are not ſtudious of beauty or fragrance in thei? gar- 
18 _ ind, NS des zo the fifty- ſeventh degree. dens; but the common greens are not Lee inf 
- = Gitar heat is produced ſometimes in northern lati- |} we ſuppoſe, 
725 tucdles by the long continuance of the ſun above the more hardy | | „„ 
| .-- Horizon © but this can only happen in ſheltered places, || The hay they make is very bad, and would by moſt 
here the atmoſphere. is to a certain degree ſtagnant, || Engliſh farmers be thrown away. It isſb often almoſt 
| And the ſame mafs of ait continues to receive, for many | | hat before it ist ; ecomes 
F EY _ Hours." the rays of the ſun and the yapours of the [fa collection of 'withered' ſtalks without taſte of fra- 
k ; 3} 97 earth. $2 4 1 ** FS N 0 5 To ANA WIE ITE?” £5 35 75 : grance. No-cattle will cat it that can get any thing 
Sky is cooled in the ſummer by perpetual ventila- . F 
ton, und ein the winter is kept warm by the fame] When e are ins, oramonly 
fats: t ies" open on the weſt and north to a vaſt I minerals, but I. never heard of any ſubterrancbus 
erterit of ocean, Notwithſtanding theſe 1 treaſures in the iſlands. One of the rocks in Col has 
- \yaſhtages;” their! weather is not pleaſing. for half the || a black vein imagined to conſiſt of the ore of lead but 
year is deluged with rain. From che automnal to the || it was nerer yeropened or allayed. They accidemally 
-- verfidl equinox, x dry day is ſcarcely known, except [| picked up a black maſs in N 
hen the howers are ſuſpended . tempeſt. No] the houſe of the owner of the lan- won | 
Ser eruberabee of vegetation can be expected under [| willingly baue perſuaded birmſelf that it was coal, but 
duch ſkies. Their winter overtakes their fomrner, and | unfortunately it Won Not en, nns 1 
+ Meitf harveſt Hes upon the ground drenched with, Common ores would here be of no great value, for 
Fam: the autumn ſtruggles hard to produce ſome |] they muſt be carried away in their mineral ſtate, here 
of our early fruits. Ia September we gathered gooſe- [| being no fuel for the meltin houſe or forge; By di- 
Derries but they were very ſmall, aud their huſk [| ligent ſearch,” ie i probable that marble” might "be 
| : pe Linter in Sky is ſeldom ſo ſevere as to put a} 
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| Full ſtop te the growth of plants, or 10 reduce ihe their abode here, where the importunity of immediate 
| eltthe to live Entirely. upon the ſummer produce. || want, ſupplied hut fer the day and craving on the mor- 
They mad a ſebere ſeaſon in the year 1771, from [| tow, has leſt little room for exerciſe, knowledge, 'or 
1 woliich this land has not yet recovered; they call it the [| the pleaſing imagination of diſtant profit. 
| black ſpring. The ſhow lay long upon the ground, | A lucrative manufacture has e den 8 


which Was à calamity they hardly ever knew before. I tabliſhed here; the rocks aboùnd with kelp," which is 
= Part of their cattle 0 2  itbly ſold to buy fuſ-][a ſea plant, and theaſhes are melted into glaſs. They 
| © tenant for the owners; part of them died for want, I burn it in great quantities; and then ſend it away in 
i X anch the kine that ſurvived. were ſo diſpirited and ema- || ſhips which come regularly to purchaſe it. This new. 
cĩated that they did not require the male at the uſual || ſource of riches has raiſe The rent of many maritime 
| time! This is à piece of natural hiſtory that we never {| perſons, hut the tenants-pay the additional rent with 
| hrard mor tead of before. 0" 9 J ider | 
As in other countries, the ſoil here has its diverſities. duct of perſonal labour, to which © 
In many parts thete is Only a thin layer of earth ſpread | [the landlord contributes nothing. The landlord | 
l a vpon a rock, Which beats nothing but a ſhort brown thinks, that he may be faid to give what he gives, the 
| : heath. We did not obſerve any aquatick plants in I power of gaining, and that he certainly. has as much 
[ OT ___*thoſe places whiert there are many bogs and moſſes. | | right to profit by the price of "kelp, as by any thing 

Some happy-ſpots of earth are capable of tillage, and elſe found or raiſed upon his grounck 
| | [Rome graſs is .ncerfperſed in different places. l Since this neu manufacture has been eſtabliſned, 

: Their agriculture is unſkilful, but laborious ; their || there has been Pay An ee, between Macdonald 

_ 1 chief matinre'ts ſea Weed, which lies and rots on the and Macleod, for à ledge of rocks, which, till the va- 
| 1 earth. Their corn - grounds often lie in ſuch intri- ue of kelp was known, neither of them deſired tlie 
l  _ veacies among the crags, that there is no rom for the f renutation of poſſeſſing. g. 
4 | -  _ aQioniofwteam vera plough :; they then turn up the The breed of cattle in Sky is not ſo ſmall as ſome 
oil by manual labour, with an inſtrument called a imagine, for ſince they have driven them in 
| , crooked ſpade; which is capable. of great improve - fuch numbers to fouthern ts, the breed has been 
ment. According to the different manner of tillage, |} imgroved. - The annual growth of cattle is at ſtated 
che farms are diflinguithed into long land and ſhort times driven to a fair by a general drover, and the 
land: long land is that which will admit of a plough, rents are paid with the money which he returns to the © 
'-- and ſhort land is that which. is turned up by a ſpade. farmer. 
Outs or barley is the grain which their lands pro- | It is aſtoniſhing to think, for what a ſmall ſum of 
_ reduce. When they ſow barley, they always manure money a Highland drover will travel a conſiderable 
- the graund very copiouſly, and their increaſe is equal number of miles. An Engliſh grazier who goes twice 
to that of more ſerijle countries ; but they generally a year into the Highlands to purchaſe cattie, told the 

content themſelves with ſowing oats, becauſe, the ma- writer of this work with an air of the greateſt veracity, 

- nuring the ground is too tedious and laborious; of that they will travel, at leaſt, four hundred miles, and 

| - '  »theſe they have only a triple increaſe. It is in vain to end no more than five ſ{Eillings each, If they have 

| hope for plenty, when the third part of the harveſt N large droves, the drovers. club together their general wn 

muſt be-reſerved for feed, | nip nt ſtock of oatmeal ; and they take advantage of a brock, 

| In harveſt time, they do not cut but pull up the where they fit down. and mir it with water, This is 
4 barley hy the roots; to tlie oats they apply the fickle. || the principal ſuſtenance they receive during the whole 
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me . e nos happen where the greater and 
bu leſs,coptlate- e dt <a and the young ani: 
ne ee rom ere Meg "fu ? 
40 En ©: 2 

5 ee ebe e, fo liks- thats) . id 


10 not hear any thing remarkable of their 


5905 


e che. beafta-of-the chace mould bare been loſt long 


operate by. placidheſs pf content, or ' conſciouſly of 1 


ho 1 ſte, but are not ſo large as the ſtags 
0 The rocbuck I never fam nor 


| And endure man 


5 ee paſtures! pee 


> By — ral, rather. {the Per. 
ꝛ0 prevent that diminution 


The 

Scat and tue ſliesp are milked like the cows. The 

25 pry imhabitant of the coalt;:-and obtuplie 
ry/difference df foil and climate; | 

The — of the mountains very much -reſoanbls 


ur parks or foreſts. 
. _ qaſtedic(b Phole am not countries: for A regular ehace * 
I a clear a. abt driven with * horue ; but a 


== Nhat ie and theſs aro: "the 600 


y the uſe of ce wan is made d. much ap! 
that in all 


—— for other ani 
EH in uſe, the wild part of the creation 
n 


; 


ſibly diminiſm. Ii is very probabl:;- that in the 
courſe of a ſew ears ab bo neither rocbucks|| 

r ſtags in the iſlands. Had i it not been for laws for 
5 preſervation of game i in countries well inhabited, 


6 - EI Sen ily; EFF Art? »e7 


15 regions of barrenneſi and e — human 
08. hindered in its growth, byithe- ee fan 


the animals. The inhabitants of monly! 
Fe e talleſt men are amofig 
oſe . 3 ladies here have us muc 


uty as in 


1 
2 — 


2 8 e 
tures ars 9 | to the rudeneſs oi the climate, arc 
_ contzaſted. by want, aud ſometimes hardened” by the 
blaſts, Wen no real hardſhipa are ſuffered,” and as 
ſupreme beauty is ſeldom found: in or work- 
hops, it ſeerns? nerefiary,. that. them + ſhould co- 
E in order w ke er Seer face to its 
vv wp 7 
o ſoldiers can be better q ualified * ated in 
America than the Highlanders, Their ſt is 
 Proportionate 20 ee but they are -accuſtomed 
io run upon ro 
reat agility © 1 . mountain, or ſkip over the 
— As they have little work to do, they do not 
willing to endure a long continuance of manhal la- 
bour, and are therefore confidered as habitually idle. 
They ſopply: their wants by, very .anſufficient ſhiſes, 
inconyeniences which 'a- little at. 
tention would br relieve : they have never been 
ſupplied with thoſe accommodations which life 
diverſified' with trades afford. I have ſeen. a 
— carrying home the harveſt on a crate; under 
by tail was a Rick for a erupper, held at the ends by 
twiſts of ſtraw. Ropes may be had in the iſlands, for 
— will grow there ; and 1 they had wanted hemp, 
better cordage is made of raſhes than of ſtraw. 


They are not expoſed to any particular diſeaſes, nor 
ies perpetnal health ſecured to them. The phyſicians 


in the iſſanqs all practice ſurgery, and componnd Their 
bee Won rally ſuppoſed that 
16 7 ongevity, though-1t is generally uppo a 
a i lenger-whers there are e opportunities of lux- 
cottager grows old over his daten cakes like 

A ke ALA So fealk.; though indeed he is ſeldom. 
_ burdened by gorpulencs. ,. Poyerty-prelerves him from || 
finking under the perde of bi 


graund, and; therefore can with | 


bur he eſcapes 9 : 


2 Wh * 
rasen s rn ITE 2 ge, 


zalth 2 
age khan 4 
the TINO of two tin of © high Ke one .of 
whom attained her eighty· fourth Fear withqut any di- 

minution of her vivacity, and with little reaſon to ac- 
cuſe time of depredations on her beauty; and the other, 
in her ninety- fourth year, preſided at her table with 
the full exerciſe of all her powers.. 

The inhabitants are of different rank i in dhe illands 
as in moſt other places, and one does not encroach 
here upon another, He that is -botn poor can ſcarcely 
become rich, in à place where there are neither manu- 
factures or | commeree j5/ and if none are able to buy 
eſtates, he that is born to land cannot annihilzte his 
family by ſelling it. This was once the tate of the 
countries, but fince money has been brought m—_ 
be they have found, like others; the art of ſpending 
more than they- receive ; and T beheld with grief, the 


chief of a. very eminent clan, whole iſland was con- 


ae by aw tote ld he fatifaQtion N 
a the title-of higheſt gnity ir jk of 
rd. is is 
the world. In the-extenfive 2 we. $1 — 
only three, Macdonald; cod, wr chang, 
Where 9 man. liven but by x; 


upon the farms. Kings can ney part —_ 
exalt and.degrads;: but the aid ar 0 can ewe 036 | 
ſtarve, can give bread or 3 


he laird was tie — "of 1 ay Arg 
8 bear his name. An cxclufave; right 


es 
of legal Juristen m_ adapted to thele net 


8 ſoftneſs'are ſcommand- 
lower alaſſes, 85 


1 


1 


and indifference” for 
| know, a ftroag convid 


It is ſcarcely gredible with what force this extenſive 
and multifarious obligation operas; Affection d 
adherence to the chief abſorbed ey and 
2 Not many years have d fince the clan 

e no law but the laird's will. He told them 19 


whom they ſhould be friends or enemies, What rali- 
gon. they.ſhould PR "and what. king they ſhould 


In the year 1915; "er 'the Scotch gelt Gp 


arms che ſucceſnon of the houſe of Hanover, 
Lovat the — Fraſers was in exile for a rape. 
The Fraſers were very numerous, and great enemies to 
the government. A pardon was 3 40 Loyat, : 
25 to the: Kriglth emp. me the clan re 
LO | 
Tos menen eri ih T the „ 
taker or leaſcholder of 1 of which he keeps - 
7 in his on hand, and lets 1 to under : tenantsʒ wy” 
is neceſſarily a man capable ſecuring to the laird 
ee rent, and ag commonly . en of his. 
rs are next in rank, who freque inpere 
livings by becoming farmers. N 9 4 
There are different orders of tenants, as they avg 


greater or leſs-ſtock; \The condition of domeſtic ſe "= 


xants, or the price of 'occafiona labour, I do not — 

with certainty. I Was infotnied that the females _ 

ſheep, and are allowed to ſpin for their own cloathing, © 
Such is the ſyſtem of inſylar ſubordination, 


{having little variety, cannot afford much delight in * 


view, 
J found no inſtance: here of extraor- | 


nor long detain the mind in b eee 

Perhaps th the inhabitants were for a long time coneen wy 
but their happineſs was à mixture of 4gnorgnee/-pride; 
leaſures which they did not 


and a blind veneration for their chiefs,' 


The heavy hand of a conqueror; has cruſhed: els LA 


pride; and though the laws which followed tlie co 


Lare ee of time, 
Von, 4 No, 98, 


more willing bo wn thn rum * 


cannot be 


N hecaule they operate chiefly: ypo! 
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ion of their on mr oy. ' 


Zalle& eruel, they have produced 


. 


ne 25 leir Wil Tom | 


| Enter * 77 PAL 2 e 22 
a their 1:0 dare of their j es TI 
oy he — of heir influence 3 and a8. 


rules to that of rapichons landlortls, hey will eon 
axe themſelves of the little that remains. 
The law which has diſarmed them, has abated the 
<ignity, which, they derived from:an opinion ef, their 
ili praweſs. An old : gentleman. who.: pleaſed | 
mie f with the recallect ian: of better days, told! me, 
that about forty years age; a chleftain walhed out 
ended -by ten or twelve: lowers with their amd rats: 
- That animating tabble has now ceaſed- The 
| et ban Joſt-bis: formidable tetinne, and the High- 
| -lander walks his heath unarmed and defenceleſs, with 
the ſame -peaceable. fboufhon, 8s: gs e 


gh, You 


1 be degenerate from the: dignity of patriarcha 1d 


; or & French peaſant. - 
Their knowledge 3 8 day, but i. £5 .of 
| 'Ittle other uſe-than-to-ſhew them their wants. I 


eenſineſs of diſcipline; without petperccuimgthe- bones 

0 1 of inſtruc tion 
f the furl ſratures made With a defgu « of depriving 
2 the Highlanders of their arms, thee ion was very 


' formerly ptactiſed, and perhaps often with connivance. 


--and-partiality:on the Sther. But the law which oſt? 

lowed the victory of Qulloden, found the whole na- 

iti intimidated; and dejected: informations were 

Vs given without fear and without danger, and the arms 

were collected with ſuch rigour, that ovary houſe was 
een of its defence. 


There was an obſtinacy on one fide, and. a tenderneſs f 


*ſeeble; and the effect inconfiderable; but the laſt law 
has operated bey cm Expectation. Concealment waz ar the defire of uſefulneſs; and they have attained ſuch 


i -that part of the Highlands were deſpoiled; for every 


- the loyal clans murmured with ſome degree of juſtice, 
that aſter having deftnded the King, they were for- 
bidden for the * to defend themſelves; _ | 
ford ſhould: be forfeited; which had been. 
-ployed. This was rege hard; bn 
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| Cal regulations, good cannot bee ˖ 

| at e | e 2 

| bey . ne e 

| their wood is nearly rg) they have! not yet! 
| : ound any css. 


+. Except to the bardy-ſpge he can- tread: ihe 
mountain or elimb the ioo, the- iſlands afford few 
_—pleaſuzes.” N ir intercourſe is impracticable, 
here e diſtance one family to another, in a 
*+COunttY: like this is ſo great. Viſits are e 
paid by water, and laſt ſeveral days. 
oY ET hey. hay long enjoyed that peace-which the bag 
pipe can give, but its uſe to be forgotten. 
Some ef the chief families Hill retain a bag-piper, 
.. whoſe; office was anciently.hexeditary. : The tunes of 
the bag: pipe are; traditional. A college of pipes has 
bees eſtabſiſhed time immemorial, u the direction 
of a maſter, which is not quite tine. Hither the 
n of muſic xepaired-for. inſtruction. 
When a ſtranger comes into a place where a firan- 
gar isleldom ſeen, he aſks the people queſtions, of 
which they cannat gueſs.the motive, and gazes with 
ſurprise on things which they do not ſuſpect of any 
thing wonderful, having always had them before their 
ee. On this account, it has been ſuppoſed that the 
inhabitants of the iſlands have great cutioſity and in- 
quiſitiveneſs, but it does not appear certain that they 
are at all particular in this reſpect. This ſtranger ap- 
pears to them like ſome being of another world, and 
then wonders that they take their turn to inquire 
* he comes, and whither he is going. 
Parochial ſchools are now eſtabliſhed in the iſlands, 
a which the lord of every manor; pays! a certain fti- 
pend Formetly none but the ſons of gentlemen had 
any literature. e 
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7 ly j| more wiſely work for | 
. Within theſe three and thirty years, the inhabitants 
of Froda uſed to ſet milk every Saturday for Greo- 
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eee „The sedugadion . pf tlig l ne ede 5 
wear another I ſor abere is no bonding : nearer rg 
Women muſt bereftpdy to be either ene. 


ful, for their deficiencies. aredeldom fi 57 * 
lidgral -faruncsc: Ne haane hay, Wage cling? | 
— —— — e, dernen gi ravy 


to no non, and a rich maiden — to 


for en n 46 eee en th Moe 8] 123Þ 7: 


kirk of Scotland is the eſtabliſhed religion of 

[the: Highlands: 2 with whom we 
converſed, ſeemed to prefer the Engliſm liturgy; but 
{they are obliged to —— miniſter, 
and the cou 4s TR a; ay cannot 1 8 


another. gt ee iy ah adorns) 


_ As often as a dm nifty the mc 
llity--of travelling will give them an opportuni 


ſchey attend the worſhip! of the kirk. Their 
are no in che period of education, and feet the un- 


ee eee Hor irregular in life. 
Though all are not 1 enlightened, the antient 
{rigour of puritäniſm is much relazed. The 
— — the — of the iſlands: have 
obtained is ſuch as ny be admired in men 

| | | _ tigenerous curioſity, 


a degree of politeneſs, and. affability, which could not 
have been ſupplied in fo-narrow: a circle but * N 
naturally dliſpoſed to elegance. vi © 


upon us. Their converfation i is decent and inoffen- 
five, and there ia no diſaffection at their tables. We 


A |} never heard a Highlander- offer 1 heals that might 
There could be no reaſonable Sate of .complaint, | 


aL Bay 000 eee Hong: 6 g Fr 4.7 | {Fj 
i the miniſters, -the 


1}. By - | 
| various kinds of ſuperſtition which prevailed here, fas. - 


in all other regten of ignorance,” are 'nearly extir- 


Martin mentions Brawny, who was a ſturdy fairy, 
d if he was: well ſed and kindly treated: would, as 
they faid, do: a great deal of work. He has not been 
heard of for man E eee ee 


r 


,-or the old man with the N The mi- 
niſter i is now living, Th whom: the pcie was abo- 


| They. pretend to cure different diſeaſes Aa 
jof charms: they are all invocations, which might 
probably be tranſmitted to them from the times of 
— 9 2 which e knowledge: will bring into 


The moon has: great inen in vulgar 
and che Highlanders expect better er philoſophy, 
the — is rv during the moon's increafe. It is 
not above thirty years ago that it was a precept an- 
nually given, in one of the Engliſh es, to kill 
hogs when the moon was increaſing, and the bacon 
would prove the better in boiling”  - 


" Had we not endeavoured with peculiar enten to 


examine the queſtion of ſecond fight, / we ſhould have 
had little claim to the praiſe of curioſity. It is 
ſirable that the truth ſhould be eſtabliſhed, or the 


lacy detected of an opinion received for centuries by a a 


whole nation, and ſuppoſed to he confirmed through 
its whole deſcent by a ſeries of uninter facts. 

To deſcribe theiſecond'ſight as they mean it ſhould 
di is neither more nor leſs than an impreſſion made 
either by the mind upon the eye, or by the eye upon 
the mind, by which things diſtant or — are per- 
ceived and ſeen as if they were preſent. For inſtance, 
a man on his joutney, far from home, falls from his 
horſe, another, which is perhaps at work about the 
houſe, ſees him bleeding on the ground; enen; 
with a landſcape of the place where the accident 


| him: another ſeer; 8 in idleneſs, ring 5 


home 


% 


Wie wer: not duriuus to in the political „ 
[nets of the iſlanders, and they did not obtrude them 


Home his u ede er muſing in the anni 8 ſus 
denly ſurpriſed hy the appearance of a funeral proceſ: 
ion, and counts the mourners or attendants; ur! b 
chat ofa, bridal ceremony. Of both theſe proceſſion 
jt he knows the attendants, he tells theipnames ;'a 

6 ** he knovs them not, he can deſcribe their dreſſes || very 
Ihings diſtant are ſen at the inſtant they happen; 
Of. things future; there is no rule for determining 1 
dine benen the ſecond ſight and the event 

Theſe appearances have no dependence upon whois 

cannot be ſummoned, detained, or recalled 

| - ih be affect is oſten painful, and the impreſſion; ſud 
den. Good as well as evil have the ſame propo 

in theſe. viſionary ſeenes; as it obtains in real life: al- 


8 


Ihe idea of pain predominates in almoſt every mind, 


fer, than what we enjoy. What is hiſtory but a recor 

of wars; treaſons, and calamities ? What is recollec 
tion but 4 revivat of venationg ? The greateſt g good, 
be ãt what: it will, is the lot but of a part; and death, 
which is conſidered as ene is the comme, 

Pornos of un al. iht, bs opts LeanBleminy leger 

" 7} Bonnild deinl-io mn wrath quent and impo rtant, 
it is no wondet that-they- ſhould often ſee pave a 
But more pleaſing incidents preſent them 


GAA E LS rA i e „Ano 


{ 


| 


| 


becauſe our ſenſe is ſo much ſtronger of what we faf-[| | 


— 825 A gentleman who went once far fro 
his own iſland, ws predicted to return, by one 
His labouring ſervants, who deſcribed the livery of hi 
attendant, which be had never worn at home, rand 
which had been bn _ him without any 
 "_—_— ;defigns 54/07, ts 
15] The:Hlanders, of all degrees. of Ki atid ble 
> - Kwiding) univerſally believe in the ſecond fight 
| miniſters, Who as univerſally deny it. 


ire ſuſ Aed 10 den; it, becauſe they Neel themſelves 
One of them honeſtly ſaid, that 


- againſt conviction. 
be came to Sky with nmel, reſolution'norito 
doticveitis/s 75 1616 11; | 
Many objections will n occur: one 1 that 
mme faculty of . is local and 
uſeleſs; 95 hog that it ts an infringement 
the common order of things, without any 84 
reaſon, or percoptible benefit; and a ird becauſe 
i: is aſeribeable only to a people very little enlightened. 
In änſwer toi theſe oby ns, it may be re 2 
cat by preſuming to determine what is fit and 
- ficial, more knowledge of the univetfal fi is 1 
ſuppoſed than man has attained; and therefore de- 
pends uport principles too complicated ac < Fenfive 
Ior our henſion; and there can be no 
in the conſe uences, when the premiſes are not un- 
derſtood. The ſecond 4 fight is wonderful only, be- 
cauſe it is uncommon; for, confidered in itſelf, it 
involves no more difficulty than dreams, on, perhaps, 
tan the regular exerciſe of the thinking powers. 
Wei muſt be contented to yield to the force of teſti - 
mony, that ſudden impreſfions, which the event 
has verified, have been felt by more man one, Who 


nor Boyle have been able to reſiſt. 


te 10 have any 


motire to encourage the impoſture, nor have the re- 
laters any temptation to ſeign the ſtory. 


There is one living in Sky; 


eidental, it can very hier happen to à man of edu 
cation, where the pro of the poor to the rich 
is fuch as in theſe Ces: ard yet on fuch mer it 
Bas ſotnetimes fallen!. A ſecond- ſighted gentleman is 


. 


9 5 Nur * Wirt 5 * 


* 


|: 


2 are impreſſed with im 


| wal its 


| gladiators. Though 


dragoon. 


| 


have” publiſhed them: and that particular iuftanees| 
of this ſort have been given, which henher” 5 | 


No proſit was ever ſought: or gained by y ” 
* ſecond ſight. Neither hope nor fear 2. known 


in this involu affection. It 
is neither boaſted of as a privilege; nor are thoſt 
who profeſs to feel it, 3 py others ad ad- 


nom living in the Highlands, Who e ger of the 
id epoſed. 


Preſcience is hot always the forefght bf. PR ſee 


only ſhews them the meaning. They telt what they 
have een to others, Who ate at that time not more 
og than themſelves, but may become at laſt 
2 ate witheſſes, ** compating the narrative 
ulfiltnent. 1 
It would have required: more time than we could 
beſtow to collect ſufficient teſtimonies for the fatif- 
faction of either the e or ourſelyes. One prin- 
| cipal argument againſt it, is the ſeeming analogy of 
things, confuſedly ſeen, and little underſtood; and 
for it, the indiſtin& cry of national | perſuaſion, which 


may, perhaps, at laſt be reſolved into prejudice and 
moſt all remarkable events have evil for their baſis, | tradi 
_ .and-are-vither/miſeries.incurred; or miſeries eſtaped. || 


ition. Our curioſity could never be advanced to 
eee but we came away at laſt only; willing to 


The Highland mant antientiy conſiſted of the 
glay more, or great two handed ſword, and afterwards 
the two edged ſword and target, or buckler, which 


was, ſuſtained on the left arm. Tn the midſt of: the 


target, which was made of wood, covered with lea- 
ther, and fenced\with nails, a ſlender lance, of about 
two feet long was ſometimes fixed; it was'very heat 


and cumbrous, and has been gradually laid aſide. They 


likewiſe have the lockhabar ax; and the dick, of broad 


| * Several of theſe Highland arms are ſtill to 
en im the tower of London, Which Were hen 


from them in the year 1715. 

The art of defence with the Highland broad brd 
is no part of common education. The common men 
hate no other . than thoſe of violence and cou- 
rage; though ſome of the gentlemen may be ſkilful 
it is well known-that the firſt 
onſet of the Highlanders is very formidable, yet as an 
army cannot conſiſt of philoſophers, a panic is 
excited by any uncommon mode of annoyance. 

Soldiers who are accuſtomed only to exchange bal 
ters, and rather would hear their enemies than 1 — 

are amazed and diſeot 
— — encountered hand to hand, and e 
12 of ſteel flaſhing in their faces. 


Many exertions of perſonal courage, and Sten s 


fingle combats, ariſe from the uſe of Highland wea- 
ne At the battle of Falkirk, a arp How 
iving, was, after the retreat of "the ki ops, 
engaged, at a diſtance from the reſt, wi 1 8 I 

As they wete both ſkilful ſwordſimen, the 
conteſt was not eaſily decided; at laſt the dragoon 
had the advantage, and the Highlander for 
quarter, which the dragoon refuſed him, and the 


ſecurity [| Highlander was at laſt reduced to fight upon one knee, 


At this critical moment one of the Macleod's caine 


to his reſcue,” who, as it is ſaid, offered quarter to 5 ths | 
dragoon; but he thought himſelf obliged to reje 


what ho dee de refuſed, ' and, 45 battls/ ives li 
time for dehbetation,' was inſtan y 
was certainly ſingular. 9 155 5 


to convey us to Mull, after havin waited ſome days 
Armidel, but were doomed; like others, to 
perience the danger of truſting to the wind, wh 


| blew againſt us, in a ſhort time; with ſack. ns, 


that' we; being no ſeaſoned failors, were 
call it a "tempeſt, Our difficutries might, — Bo 


have filled a very pathetic page, had not Mr. Maclean, 


of Col, who is a very ſkilful mariner, piloted: us into 


his own harbour. 

— vantageouſly "diſtinguiſhed. © The bearers haue no} 

|: e tain Maclean, Who has lived ſome time in 
— 11 

bee is not eafy to converſe with any of theſe. wee 8 

but he was groſſly igno- 

rant, and knew eine Eugliſh. If this quality is ac. 


Wie paſſed the firſt day and night in the iſle of Cal 


Indies; but'as” he has dethroned no nabob, 
is not too fich to ſettie in his own country. 
the habitation of this gentleman we went to Griſßpol, 
and called by the way on Mr. Hector Maclean; the 
miniſter of! Col, who has the reputation of great 
learning: he is ſeventy-ſeven years old, but not 
infirm, and: has a very venerable appearance; His 
converſation was ſuitable thereto. & was not-very 


Fwwell. pleaſed with ſome hints dro 2 in fayour of an an 
heretical” writer, J _ his afperfions 


were not very 
cenſurable 


— 


a 


ages, of w 165" the event _ 


"when 


- We were flattered x laſt with A wie 


Fan 
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EY 


of tension 


; on * $0! 10 


.... - wile than by novelty. An unenlightened ee 
Would de very much ſurpriſed. to hear a comp of 


8 1 men inquiri 


„ 
3 


i ene THROUGH: s LAN. 


1 Low. WEL Himel 


cenſurablc. 
does — — 
GE IH 


ſeven it is high time ge 
| This''yenerable — 1 ret eQable en, has no op. 
| portunity of presching to Pere than a room will 
contain, as there: is ng püblie edifice for the exereiſe 
of his miniſtry. Two 5 of chapels remain, 
_whiels new fand faithful witneſſes of this triumph 
The want of churches is not the 
only impediment to the public exerciſe of 'piety, but 
there is likewiſe, a want of mitiſters. A pariſſi often 
contains more iſlands than one, and each Man can 
bare the miniſter only im its turn. 
Grimmpol is a houſe and farm, occupied by 
| 2 where we ſaw more of the antient or 
Highlander chan. we had found before 
The iſſe of Col is computed to be . thirteen. 
miles long, and three. broad. 
to Maclean, Who is called Col; as the only laird; 
but boch the ends are the property of the duke of 
Ila 5 18 
ot — rock; whoſe ſurface is much 
1 with nberarices; and covered with a 
_ ayer of poke, which is often ſeparated, and 
ers theiſtone. Th he uncultivated | wy are clothed 
heath, Ls war ny nee SIP, 
graſzan 5 
. waited ſome 55 at Cal; liftening te the tem- 
and wandeted about the ifland till our curiolity. 
s"TarisRed We 8 a loop laying on the coaſt, 


en edn 


1 


uin wich wer embarked; for tlie iſſe Mull. We 


Ms the — neither very elegantly nor pleaſantly, 
aſſeh, and were landed next day at To- 
Mass 2 in Mull, which: appears formed for 


& Rebfityzof: ſhips bere ſeveral” veſſels were at an- 


chor, and the port had. 2 yay commercial appear” 
ae ein 

The iſle of Mull; is 5 s the-third part of the 

3 5 it ia ſolid er colttpat maſs, not broken 
5 by Waters, nor ſhot into prömontories, und may con- 
iin, zbout three hundred ſquare miles. 
We found! a firang ipclinstion to viſit Tana, 
Tuühnbin, which, was, the grear ſchool of theology to 
a (pak ages; and is ſuppoſed to bave been the place 


4 


Fs 40 perform this ts As we had no ex- 


Saching the fea by. day-light, 'and therefore did not 
out very early g but we found the e dif- 


feu to paſs Me were always firuggling with ſome; 
fuction or other, and our vexation was not ba- 


1 atahcation of the eye vr the mind; our; 


, mands were onen ple Ve on our own fatigue. 
MWhen we came 1 the ſea · ſide, we were happily 
ſpied from an Iriſh ſhip that lay at anchor in the 
BE Phe maſter { w we wanted a paſſage, and 
1th great civility ſent us a boat, which quickly con- 
where we were very liberally enter- 


rained.. 
Aden 8 . that a Rr exatd deſcription of 
Z Uh cannot be expected. We were informed that 
iſland is of eat extent, Tough and barren, 

ad inhabited, by the 
al: 55 Macquany is owner of Ulva and ſome ad- 
— j flands, among which. is . 0 rag raiſed| 
e by Mr. Banks. | 
ie wonders of Staffa excite no -curi ; 
priſe in the inhabitants of thoſe iflands : ality had al- 
1 $ ſeen it, and had therefore conſidered it but little. 
one but philsſaphe 


by mou power the ad my es 2, 

1925 or why, the: ſtone, when it is toſſed, falls 0 
round; * * 11:4 $697 67. 

I pietyof;; antient times 40 not begleg Uns, 3 

© il] to ſhew; what Was once a church. 

ext morning 

iſland a about: a mile long and _ a mile broad, re- 


2 9 1 5 tas 4 Leite his: opinions, 


The middle belongs 


elle 


rest part of Mull in|. 
pyrience of z journey in Mull, we had no doubt of 


g 
4 


came here in the dark, and left it before | 


acquanys, a ſmall, but antient{[| 


nor fur 


rs are ſtruck with wonder, other- 


we landed at Inch Kenneth, ark 


markably pleaſant and Feftils} it in Gr both for patter 
but has no trees 


[and tillage, is verdant and 

1} The only inhabitants of this fi un 
IMaclean, and two! young: 2 8 bis ere, wi. 
[their ſervants ral rr 


Such à ſcene, romanes itſelf does "Hotiexhibit) 43 
. ſip) heetle deſert among the depths of weſtetn obs. ” 
- occupied, not by à groſs herdſmaty* or : 
a2 fiſherman; but by a gentleman and two 1: ies, |... 
of high birth, poliſhed manners, and elegant ae, 
3 wk, in - 3 K. net far: 
the grou but furni with un atneſs -. 
neee ee practiſed all the refinement e 
+teſy,” and, what to s was full as agre - YR 
kindnefs of ho Fi . % 
The clan = rat AA of which Sir Allan e 
Laie is ſaid to claim the ſecond place amongtht 
Neblane families, and xielgs only to — 
| Moſt of the extenſive erritory-which would have de- 
ſcended to him has been alienated, owing to the miſ. 
1} conduRt of his anceſtors, doom 12ey Beringry Te: 
| tains much of the dignity and authority of his birth. 
1 We were met by ir Allan and ehi lades When we 
landed, and walked to the manſion, Whete o found 
one cottage for Sir Allan and two more bor the do- 
meſtics and offices. Here we wanted little that p : 
afford. The toom we entered was heaty d, 
and well lighted, and our dinner was preritifaFand de- 
licate: Sir Allan reminded us in the aftetnoon; that 
the day was Sunday,” which he never ſuffered to. paſs 
[without ſofne religious diſtindtiou, and invited vs to 
partake in his domeſtic, worſhi we irimediatelp wi | 
orange The- en the ladies read th : 
R 1781 is Bs 

2 Aandaty sdderied eg was orice ſettled at Inch 
Kenneth, ſubordinate to Ieolmhil. A venerable 
chapel engaged our attention, , ee yet entire, 
except that the roof is gone. This lis about 
xy feet long and: thirty broad: on one — of tue 
[altar is a bas relief of the Virgin Mary, and by it is 2 
[little 8 though 3 and without a 

remained therg guarded only by 
ſt the venerablencſ of the place. This —— ms I 

a place — r e 
is covered iy eos ve-ſtones: L rl chiefs and ladies. 

It was not without ſome mournfut cinbiionthatwe 
contem _—_— the monuments of the dead and the 
ruins of religisus ſtructures. Inch Peaneür ien proper 
| Faye to Icolmhill. a . 

Sir Allan diligently provided. us a boat the next day, 
and hitaſe}f accompanied us. We could yery willingly 
have ſtaid longer at Inch Kenneth, but lle ſe not 
be all paſſed in delight. 

Sir Allan victualled our boat for the At pre- 
| vided able rowers. Here we parted with the young 
laud of Col, who had attended us hitherto, and 
treated us with ſingular kindneſs: he coneluded his 
favours by conſigning us to Sir Allan. It was here 
we had the laſt embrace of this amiable gentleman, 
who, whilſt theſe pages were preparing to atteſt his 
virtues, periſhed in the paſſage, berveen Uiya N 
Inch Kenneth. 

_ Having failed the whole day, fad ſeen ene cu- 
rioſities which Sir Allan pointed out to us, ſuch as a 
cave, and large black rocks, &c. the evenin ape ; 
;proached, and we were yet at à conſiderable di 
from the end of our expedition: we therefore r. 
not ſtop to make any remarks, and fer forward with 
ſame degree of eagerneſs : the day ſoon failed us, and 
che moon preſented a very ſolemn and pleaſi —_ : 
The eye commanded a wider circle, hos the 
clear; the ſea was neither ſtill nor turbulent, the 21 
of | neither loud nor ſilent. We were never far from one 
coaſt or another, on which we could have foũnd ſhel- 
ter had the weather become violent; we were therer 
{{ fore quite at caſe to contemplate che region through 
[ which we glided in the tranquillity of the Me night, and 
ſam now a rock, and now an iſland, grow gradually 
conſpicuous: and gradually obſeure. 
| At Gulmkill we eee no e for landing: 
| our 


po — 


4 
Fg Ld 


* 


nn 


. 


4 55 


"ha any Rog 


4 Ws, by whom the ſubterraneous. vaults are now 


| ae . 5 Tt it Teen . it alt be 
_- beings 2. 
our ſeni 


das done no 9 Om In one of the churches was 2: 

matble * 560 the ſuperſtition. of the inhabitants 

© has, deſtroyed... Ir opinion as,: that. 2 Bei 
of this: ſous 55 1 ſhipwrecks, fire, and 

. x baſon for Take holy-water, in one 

185 is yet unbroken 

af iI ver 3 . the, cemetery of 'of dhe n nun per as 

6 ded wth. ſuch reverence, that only, women, were: 

Wo in it. Some mournful pleaſure 18 ee Si 


1 5 whe reli ques of 1 


bos 5 This, 


is not unlikely, | 
| was Prevaleat, the chieftains of the iſles, and per- 
By ſome of the Norwegian or Iriſh princes, were ſels..., 
Glasgow, 


9 5 largo 
8% 7 Tue aden of the monaſtery and the Ach. be 


Ad inbabitants' are very ignorant, 


. s T anOb 


29217 


| carric us, on their backs over the 
5 282 T&F hes. 


We ſet our feet on 7 REY ground, wo 
AGE endl iſland, ta was once the luminary 
of the Caledonian xegions, from; whence ſavage clans 
and batbaroug rovers derived the bleſſings of reli 1805 


knowledge. 517 2 ar 
id from local emotions, if it were 


waht Eau. 


4 2 


fool 


my or th 
Far 2 us 


„ 


Lone 
f.two parts, ſeperate 4 by the belfrey, and Pb at 
different times. There are ſome walls ing © 


. — Gm, cells, belonging io the . ar 
L419; 


nocht reaching to a com e 

5 Was e 15 ee of curigus: 1 inſerip 
2 cir becanſe ihe bottom of the church was ſo in. 
eee mud. 1555 ruhbiſn. The place js faid: 


where th e black ſtones. lie con 
eb th "the ol H; ghland chiefs . — they Wee 
12 . e Fa take the Wb, N Was 
conſidered as mgre ſacred than an r 9 ion, 
and which coul hold A hy leit 
: 1 * e ee Anery & as 2 
kind of general c W. U houſe. e chancel of the nun s 


chapel is exper at me arch of ary to which time 


nents. 


= pang, = * «ll 


X 40S 4 


of being the reputed cemetery of * san kin 
. 4 1 yh opinion 0 ogy Tl 


repoſited in this venerable incloſure. It is ütterly un- 


Some of the graves, undoubtedly, contain 


peopled. 
dhe 7 8701 of men who did not expect ſo 


are yet, 5 and the aquaduct hich Ghptca | 
| 70 is ſilt in uſe. 
This inan is Lene 7 5 5 50 1 ah 


no miniſter viſits them, This 1 3 has now no tems 
ple for worſhip,/ nor any ſchool for WD; though: 
e No 5 92. 


on to be el 
carry off the ſyperfluous waters in the great: floods. 


b 


heed places. EN 1 


| e ae 


mbered. 11 on a plain. 


culties of e es were at an end, and we 


1 
= By: 


1 


[which 


Fi 


TS 


15 


| William. * Near to this is 


e en EAN Pug 1085 


was once the metropolis arning | 
here are but x hy one ſpeak. Chi, 


and not one that can either exe 7 or write. 53 


knows, but in revolutions of the world,, lac] e 
may again be the inſtructreſs of theſe weſtern: . 5 

nder Sir Allan's rotection, we proceeded, ..... 
Mull, where, we N Mt 2 4 ar, 5 and was enn 
tertained. by, Ma „ the 3 r, Who live 
upon the coaſt ante Be the eleg 


his converſation.- _ the ſtrength of his judgme gment,. 
would be rendered conipicuous in much, more cele- 
PE 
e were entertained at Lochbury, and were now 
to leave the Hebrides, where we — 812 ſome weeks 5 
with ſufficient; amuſement, - and had amplified our 
[| thought with new ſcenes of nature and new e of. * 
life. More time would haye given us a more & | 
rig, but it was not proper to lire too long upon 
however Aker imparted. 
be confeſſed that tele lands. have not I 
many amuſements but to the mere lover of nature, 
We rode a few. miles from Lochbury to the fide of 
ES! which faces r 7 55 we took leave 
our kind protector, Sir Allan Maclean, embarked in 
a boat, and, on the twen nee of October, re- 
oſed ourſelves: at a tolera le inn on the main. Le 
ext day we proceeded, and, at Taye foo An, 
Reon The ©. 


inn not only commodious but magnifice 


being very kindly entertained. by th. 
duke of e at his ee. fea, and dipped wit! 


bs 0 wo . at en 55 


ward. over Glenefge, which, is a black and 
region: from Glencroe we Sx pw through A 2 
Lemond, and were re- 


country to the banks of Et 
ceived * at the houſe. of Sir James Colquhoun, who. is 
owner of almoſt all the thirty iſlands upon the Loch, 
which xe. went in a boat next morning to ſurvej. The 
heavineſs of the rain ſhortened our voyage, but we 
landed on one iſland planted with yew, and focked | 
with deer, and o n another Ng table for the rvins of 
an old Ste, — which the olprey builds her an 


e „ | 
Tt'is way ratefubto. omit, et tedious to repeat, 

civili reſpect ic e found at,eyery-, 2 

A fr — — of hoſj pitality and Lge WE. met 


{with at Mr. Smollet's, a relation of Dr, 0 6 
| whoſc memory be has raiſedan obeliſk, « the tank 


near the houſe in which he was born. 


haiſe zead Gilles... wc foond 
a chaiſe xe V to conveg us to "Ty 
Glaſgow is 3 large, ftately, well Shy EF. ſtandi 
The four 157 al ſtreets are very w 
ſtone, and perhap! rival thoſe of Every. Sher | 
ouſes are uniform, as well in beige ut as 
The lower ſtories ſtand, for the, mo 
ſquare. Doric columns, 8125 arches Which open 
he by: e which add do the e ſtrength, and beauty 
n * n 
5 PE 394k he eat bank GEL e 
AD not navigable to the ton but by ſmall veſ- 
de rts of RN ud are. Greenock and Port 
about 


twenty-four miles down the river 
Clyde... 
ny; is F new bridge lately built at  Glaigow,. of 
ſeventeen arches, with circular holes between cach, to 


uilt With 
city. aa 


In the centre of the four principal ſtands the 
ueſtrian ſtatuè of King 
e tolbooth or guild-hall, 


croſs, where there is an 


{which is a noble ſiruQure of hewn none, "me a very.” 


lofty tower. | 
"The proſperity « of the commerce of Gla 3 þ 
| {| by the greatneſs of many private houſes, and a oo” 
ral appearance of went. It is the only epilcopal 
eity whoſe cathedral was left ſtanding i in the 3 
of reformation, we this was owing to a ſpecies of 
dence in one of Knox's followers; he; artfully fad 2 
the reſt n Before N hay: church 
; 12 12 eee d, Ar 7s 7 
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„ens O T IAN. 


5rd ry lis a royal borough and market; . 
ech ha ©t el age ere dings 1 in the oppoſite county, is reckoned mo N28 i 
Wee Uivided into — 5555 arate places of 'wor= {| South-weft' of Canhneſs is 1 hich is 
oe Bolin, taken al a great pile n and barren, but contains 15070 fix 
nding, Wiict tac been many e es about, || lakes, inctuding various fmall Hands.” The royal 
_ bit ws 26M finiſhed; for the Gangs of religion in- borough of Denreck is the principal plaes, which mal a4 
_ refcepted itt propteſt before: the'crofs alle was added, che ſeat of the preſbytery, contains a eathedral bons 
ke h —_ Od to a Gothic cathedral. to decay, and confiſts of nine parifhes,” 11 1 30 
| iS a magnificent + und ately bold To 8 ſouth-weſt of Sutherland, Roſs! is fituated! 15 
1 of f feverat coutts. The front to the [| which includes Tain and Oromurtie. The vallies' are 85 
iN er neden tone, and excellent atchiteRture. [| fertile, and the air is good. Channerie is tlie prince“ 
The diviſion of the academical year into one feffion ||-pal* place; and though it is the ſeat of a Preſbytery, it 
and one recels,: ci better scrommodated to the [| 15 But an inconfiderable market-rowii: iht 
preſent tate of life than chat Lariegation of time by To the Touth of "Roſsſhire+ is that of Imatneſt, Dy 
18 and" "vacations, Uerivet” from Uiſtant centuries, which is a barrem country, but producer iron; Wood. . 
"which it Was ee convenient, atid fill con- and plenty of game. Invernels is the feat of the io . 
| rite in the Engtiſh--univerfities. 'So many ſolid || bytery,. contains mirteen pariſhes, and may fu 
months às the Ss teh ſcheme of ellucation Joins to- Areas = and capital of the lands. 5 
| her, allow and encourage a plan for each part of o the ſouth-eaſt of Roſsſhire is that of Wan, : 
ear; but in > I he that has ſettled himſelf which has a ſalubrious and tempeſtuous air, and here 
is foon tempted into the coun- is ſome tolerable paſture land. Though a royal bo- 
Med his I e inthe ed. Is 2 it is p00 and mean, and the 3 is quite- 
. ; 04 n 9 
. wy e 2 ruin To een of Nourin f is "Elgin, ith wie Itoler- 
able wir, arid the Tow country” is fertile: The town 
of Elgi in is the ſeat of a ytery, includes thirteen 
ries, Wb 9 25 hag 5 is 1 "royal borough, und Is Muated in a” 
by 5 its 15 e . many preg. 11 is en- * in. de 
1 Wiel a hs 1 hewn ſtone, and {uth-weſt 'of base FR oft te, 
for a Hine Prolpeet of the”! Tue great 4:chbiſhop || 1 wild barren country. Themes Ar le. 
a hed ee . we W. abe d e eee 
hey have a theatre at t ot pre ies and forty- nine pariſhes, an 
9705 ph tietors EXPENce A | title ofguke'and carl to the noble family of Gempbel, 
71 let 1805 e rg "Eginbargh, where we the mot powerful of all the Scottiſh! nobility. 2224 
d: 918 days with nien of learning, whoſe names In about the centre of Scotland Perthſhire js 1 0 8 
ant no advancemierit from their commemoration; which is one of its: moſt fertile provincss. "The ped · 
ho with women of Elegance, who may perhaps dif- ble are poliſned and induſtrious,” and their habitations 
im alt piete non to praiſe, chough e are neater than in any other parts of the kingdem: 
N It. the town” of Perth is agreeable and populous, and 10 
| peculiarities of tlie * wear faſt awa rk fituated on the ſouth of the river Tay. This town 
ey; rer en vs every day leſs unple: o || formerly pave title of cart to the family of Drum- 
the'Englith - their Aialekt is li on "become, wa * mond, which is now forfeited. It royal bo- 
2 century, provincial age ruftic rt to themſelves. rough, and the ſeat of a ter : | 
: The ae Ihe great, the ambitious; and the vain, e royal pa of Scone fiands oh eri inc 
N * Wii ira and ronunciation; and of 1 ay; famous, in formet times, for the ad- 
Scoten is not ini web) 14 4 in ſplendid” conltpatiies, ex- joining abbey; founded for the monks of the order of 
cept” now andthe an old lady. St. ug e. The kings of Scotland were formerly 
"Edinburgh 2 one fubjeer of philoſophie cu- 8 here, in a chair which was ſaid to be brought 
Ho gas his a oth: city <an ſhew.” Here is a ſchool ergus from Ireland, which has in its bottom a 
„ * who are taught to ſpeak, read, b 3 ſtone: King Edward the 8 of Eng- 
ce 1 The improve- ! removed it — here to Weſtminſter 5 
; they not only 
is written ; but if 
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r of this. opening mw 
t. Here i it was-that 


5 | while his abe by? At Perth. ; 
Fre 11 To:the weſt of . dic: * Bam | 
is fituated, Which is a very pleaſant fertile coun 
The ſhire of A 2 ge has a wholeſome air, Ke. 
Wy Kar, and th | See our account o Aberdeen, page 1067. * 
. Kincairdineſhire, which. is fitgated to the ſouth of 
1 >> cap our ea this os ln war; | Aberdeen, is 2 fertile country. The principal place 
all, in the next place, give a geographical ac- is Stonehi ve, the ſeat of the N courts; oY wes 
2 of 'the remaini parts of Scotland, extracted þ| town, with a good haven, Kincairdine finds 0 on the 
from the beſt and oll accurate travellers and hiſto- river Dee, and gives the title of earl to the famiſy of 
rians; or rather we Mall give a W account of Bruce. 
the whole Eingdom, as our 10 trayelſer was more at- To the ſouth · weſt of Kineairdinefhire i is Forfar- 
tentive in ge cribing the cuſtoms and manners of the || ſhire ; the county town beſtows its name upon the 
Highlanders, than the Btuation and diviſions of the [| ſhire, and gs the title of earl to the noble auger 8 
Kit for in general. Ii Douglas, but the title is now extinct. The town is 
northern county « Scotland is ee ja royal borough , and the ſeat of a preſbytery, though 
Aich is very rocky, and includes many bays and inconfiderable, . ny och is the OO town: of his i 
promontonps. 15 The N place is Wieck, Which county 


n 


5 „it the alis tend a ef nption 6f the princi tenets. of the Chitin 5 44 bandlad in as 10 9 75 
terly manner, he is recommended to putcimaſe/ the . of this ee and excellent archbiſhop Leighton. 5 52 comprized 
in two large Tolumes i in vo- price e R apoſtolic N Printed for AR. Hod, Ne. 
16, -Pater-poſter Row, London, | 
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* Clackmannan, 


eee ALES VV 


Clackmzenaan. though a very ſraall county; is very I ad gent perieRtion. thereia, Dowbics 
fertile Ze e onlyplate of ca, and' 188. is are; RO e comm ee opery 6 4 
confiderable ſea: port. . and the ton ou 1 2 very | capital bail 

The county of 2 isqolerably PR Coups . — are tuo very good ins the a . - 
the county town. and is-ſiguated. on the river 5 — ry of | travellers, the King's 1 bn oO 
but the moſt celobrated Pes js the gity of St. Andrew, | Gcorge.-. Dumfries gives the title of carl te be chief 
which we haye already. deſcribed,. of the family of. Sur euch it is e ; pod, 

To the ſouth of Perthihire, Sterlingſhir 2 one, und the ſeat of a 8 5 
which is a; pleaſant; fertile country. The town of. The ſhire of Wigtawn 1 fo Me ſouth. of Arti” 

Sterling is large N and i 3 incloſed by a and abounds in cattle and horſes, &ec. Wigtowm is 
wall, except; towards the capital; of the ſhire, and beſtows the title of eari 

To the no hs of the; frith of Clyde, Dumbarion- to the: family of the Flemings. Here the ſheriff holds 
ſhire is fitvate the county town, which gives name I higicouns: it has à tolerable: harbour, ane town 

to the ſhire, is a ſmall inconſiderable royal: borough. is poor, and ahinly inhabited. 5 
The ape een, is very large, and Almoſt | ving now. finiſhed our account af the kingdom 
impre of Scotland, en * RW eras e 

al of »Dombartonſhire- je Renfrewſhire, - from deſexiption of . 1 ; 
ohichit ix Mpasuted ce the * lyde. eee, i 16 | „ 

ably fertile, and has ſeveral u inhabitants the - The: reer of W AUE 95 E. : 

town of Renfrew is an ino labs. 0 1 2 l 51 Wo” 75” 

The ſhire of Lanerk and che dare ny of Glaigew{{ We cannot particularly fay, 4 what fine Wages. 5 

ad the ſoil is diverſified, in ſome places fertile, was firft divided into counties; 3 

in others barren. Vide our deſeription of Glaſgow | hanorgand ire, Pembrokeſhire, Cardiganſhire, Fhirit= _ 

To tte ſouth of Stirlingſhire is — | hire, Caernarvonthice, Angleſea, and N 
5 whichy is very pleaſant, and tolerably fertile. In the} ſeem to have been of antient date in king Edward the . 

caſtle of 'Linlithgow- the unfortunate Mary queen of Puſtes reign; and the 1 have ſince been 

Scots was born. Linlithgow is a neat nne. a M* added by act of parliament, the, Breck: 

we and e ſeat of a ieee nockſhire, Montgome ſhice, and Denbighſhie. 

„or Edinbur — very eagle In che time of the Saxons,, 1 9 form. of- ger. | 

well cultivated;-and pleaſant. Edinburgh is a county ment. was eſtabliſhed in Wales which has. continu 

of itſelf, and war 2 nere dine en lever ſince, with ſome circumſtantial. variſtions. 
our nm of: dinburgh. -- #52 152 Daring the heptarchy, there Was, in each 'of . 

About two miles north of, Edwburgh;-:Leih-is | ſeven kingdoms, a council that aſliſied the. ſopereign; 

fitvated," hind eee been Edin- and, there was. alſo, on particular occaſions,” general 

burg. E conſiſting of repre ſontatives, deputsd by the 
Þ | bible Haddibg- particular cauncils, 1oaffſt in ſuch b. e 
nas "which: 505 een * ment as concerned the whole heptarchy, dered 
| 225 a royal boro as a common intereſt. Theſe 1 1 ppoſed 

ge . ene well wilt, * "a the ſeat. © al | to have been the foundation of the Britiſh 7 

prelbytery.”” 1 r e 3G Hy LOOPS 4 Fab wy | | though, it is not clearly determiued Whether in theſe. 
Dunbar, Which is a royal borough ugh in this oh 1 | afemblics; the commons had repreſentatives, Whether 

1 nest mal town, has i ſecure harbour, a” nl the legitlative powers was in the perſon of the bing, 

market, and decodfittiable: ane ah 20944 | oy ng IA, or in both together. 

Adjoining to England, Berwickſhire is ſituated, ||} We -allo owe te out CG Seer; ee wean, 


country. irregularly di- 
verſified with valties and Woods! The town of Ber- | After the Norman conqueſt, many. 3 erations were 


G z 


* 


_ 


8 . „ 4 


wick is now annened to England, and conſequentiy made from time to time in the form of governmen 
governed by Engliſh laws; — the majority | and the manner in which it was admin; 1 
its inhabitants -are Scotch. priheipal town off} | The character of the antient inhabitants woof LY 
this county is Duns, which LIED Eber 0 doen ae ll lis given us in very unfavourable terms by 
ce, J! 
"Mi 


 In'theiventre of the ſhire; Has a Writers. But in . thoſe times the nel Sn. 
and is che feat of a preſbyteryl e 1445 ile | almoſt uhwpays/at war with theſe 3 e and therefore 
Ayrſhire is a level pleaſant The county much impartiality 1 is not to be expect 
town is Ayt, which i is 2 royal borough, 'commodiouſlyl| In former times the inhabitants of Wales. were 
ſituated for trude, and compoſed of the new and eld deſeribed to be a nation of ſoldiers ; EYE man 
_ an. are deine together hy une ſourſobliged to take up arms in times of diſtreſs Thus, 
arches. oi en 71 though a ſmall country, they could Reine large armies 
To the ſouth th of K Ed — Publes, 0 or Are into the field. They uſed very light armour, 1 
Aaleſhire 3s FR 444 which abounds: in 1 urage, carried on the war by incurſions and foreed n 
and produces ſome grain. The town of. Publes is and conquered their enemies rather by fur e then 
ſituated on the TEES Over which 1 atone; by ſtrength or courage. 
bri 5 They had only a ſmall target to defend . 
Fvietdale, or "Roxbury reſhite, is 2 well 15 | and uſod the javelin as a weapon of defence. TE hus 
eountry, though rather atten. Lende ogh s the armed, and thus defended, they were no way eg zual 
county town. | to- the Engliſh in a pitehed battle, who fought. 1 
MT the weſt of Tiviotdate 5 i Setkircſhits;" wid] heavy armour, helmews, and. targets, and armed at all 
very hilly country, but abounds in cattle and good [| points. 
fene le 1s 2 royal borough, famous For ff They always Fought on "foot, like all other” un- 
is ſhoe manufact Art Sg diſoiplined ſoldiers; chey made one furious onſet, 
I he ſhire ot B 1s hilly, "wah which, if reſiſted, they were ammediately Nen 2 
dance of cattle; conſequentiy t N ws N fuſion, end could not be rallied. 
Amman was once the principal town of - this county, [| the mountains, where they waited 187 another © oppor. * 
| but it now is rivalled by Dumfries, which is a lar tunity to fall upon their enemies. 
flouriſhing royal Borough, and, in the opinion of - "They deſpiſed trade and mechanical urs, as their _ 
writer of this work; is the beſt built, moſt. ieat-and || deſcendants do to this day. Though they had no 
pleaſant town, for its ſize, of any in che kingdom of money among them, yet there * no beggars in the 
Scotland. There are many excelletit gardens in Dum [| country, for they were all They are deſcribed 
ries; the 9 177 . bes ſurtounded by them, and to have been impetuous in — diſpofnions, -fiekte, 
they em t great deal of attention to that reuengeful; And teody. But this character 1 i Siren 
ee or wah N ro] "ROTO they Have arrived | wem 16 thin their wu ban . N a be 
| x64 16 cir 
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. eigit miles broad, and thi if 
: "=o divided into ſive hundred: and twenty - eight pas! 


Ne attetnp 
5 805 rirers Havi by an. Dt \flicre-ato no towns 
a = fufficient im bs Kin rol defray the PDT 7 
2 6 Rug FEED 
1535 rl e Bi tſhire: 1s. healiby and; pleatant, dal 
| _ very. ron r to the north Wind, to which it is 

5 8 . lde land is fruit, the hills are 

gh oh, and fallgently.imto fertile plains; . 

| N e of Flintſhue, particularly the Win 

a e well cal sed, Ln ſevgral plases they have 
 __ adoptedfothe dem improvements in huſbandry: | 
- Aſaph, wbich is an epiſcapal ſee} 
Flint, N nt | 
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he city, 18 
ene mark ket rowys gre. 


— A hdg two, membeors:to parliament. 

| "Denbigh Ach Ks name from: Denbigh, s wel 
S * At; 18 Ng ded. into twelve hundreds, 
in hare Beg out market towns,  fifty-ſexen == 


— . err 
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about E Bos) Pour ur . houſes, and 
and ighab 


— - 4 th et A Anno — 
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and craggy bare hills the middle is very fruitful, but 

the eaſtern parts are not ſo Fe here they, 

are watered by the river Dee. 

: Wb rivers afford ple . of fiſh of various Kinds. 
The hills and heath infinite numbers of ſheep 

. _ goats, and produce plenty of rye. This Fan 
has likewiſe a variety of fowls, both wild and ee | 

and contains ſeveral lead mines. 

Ib manufactures of this county are e 
gloves and flannels; the former at Denbigh, a the 
latter at Wrenham 

Tpbe market een Denbigh, Lane. Nan 

Denbighſhire 5 two members to parliament... ; 
Mrexionethſhire extends thirty miles in e and 
Plone. = in breadth, and is divided into fix hund- 
reds, four market towns, -thirty-ſeven pariſhes, two 
thouſand five hundred and ninety houſes, and rea 


Ri 137 Kr . 


| © Fe later called Py 


11 5 Here a aft ke, Wni 


de 6 fie 0 eine 1 
| enz intſhire derives its name; from Flint, the e county || 
| "7 This is the; ifimalleſt: e in Wales, being 


t has ever been made to render either of i 


from the Iriſh fea; but theſe can have no 


| healthy, : em the many noxious vapours” that ba 
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: vis n 1 A. 55 ue Ste: ls 


ible, is of age extent, 


ambde f, ih 
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„accordinguto 10 


1 4 | en by an antiquarian e a 1 8 


verſeg, Mhich have bern thus tranfl 


„ Wpere eafteiri form Gift 
ee 5 Pim | 


eepelt vales 
; = 925 wy ole 11 e Yielduig ground? 
' Thereas'd with conſtant „ that gently run 
© From the wb Wi IJ ith Aken 1 — —4 down. 


; in which are included one city; three: market {] 1 E WA boaſt. ; a” 
4 two parks; and four caſtles ; abent eight. ; fn Fe. 3 ae loſt ; 8885 5 
thouſand 198 and thirty-two. thouſand inbabitants. [| HON Wks l f 5 45 3ewpeſts.roar, 
The principal nvers-are.the Dre, the Vihacker, the 10 7525 al uu lions Com ti e-boiko'er,”) 50, 
"Ale 50 Clwyd; and. the Sevion < 2 ien iq 8 hg ore. 
he inland navigation of this county is very iat This being a rocky monn 2 


is extremely cold And hleaks it is e 


Fest eff 
on-acconnt. of the ſharp wigd#which al mot contin 
ly blow: 337 hh TY obigit (5197725 3.4 12 5 & 12 


2 principal Hivers a are he "Exe uy ah; — 


3 W 2 


| and: 1 
12 If. you alk che inhabitants of, Ang 


Merionethſbire affords mountains. 
| height, anaccefſibla woche, 4 varirty wy 
| woods and plains,” and-ſome;.frunfalt-y 

Lok chaſes, 


likewiſe a . Conf ed er 
e eee eee eee 
Thete is very Ji Land i this county, Ad 
e are not very ca ful. ale | PORN ave. . - 
[* + he only; m mei e county l. M. 9 
EN... 48 — ns iu teh tte . 9 
© 9 5 N . Ja . 
; Arte ien 1 n : 
710 Ly l e b nme 40 an 
ment. 0 2171+: (14 -w- 


* = name. row the . 
Bund: 


| 
ee 2 e 
ede of whe rivers of this: county are navigable, five market: wow. 
| oh of 'the northern boune eee a 5 125 
1 The re 15, oWever, a very ; e wwefz e — Conway 
| bey, where: Hips, 1 to. Liverpool e rs ine e dert, b e e Ab PUTS: e. 
oſten come 6. a0 anchor, in Jauihf a Anddouth-wel STi county is — Wel ande eo, 
1 0 55 neh e Jakes, which. it con: 
The „ e 5 med ei has rains, hut by CO y high mountains, - which, 25 2 
| "i rendered ſharp and piereing by a vaſt. chain of [|wards. the amideleic county, mis one above an * 
| mountains, Which almoſt ſurrounds the county. The 8 Nag acquired; the name of: the-Briti) 
ſoil is various, and almoſt in the. extremes of good 1 l id Bix . 35 
1 Lee e Lg the 8 7 ll 1 J yield great pl 0 . and” 
a flat-country one of the mo pots populous, and yie ak ent * 
in E 1 DIS fruitful, and well inha- feed vaſt ow, and ye grow pe f 2 44 3 uy. 1 
bited ; urrounded, by high hills, except wpon the The bills of: Caernarvonſhire are: best * * ; 
north, where it lies open to the ſea, and; is called the crided by Mr. Pope, in ahe following lines: $7455 
wn —.— dd from 1 being watered by the xiver © 85 plear'd at fit; the to ring Alps Wo: e 
The ſoil, ia the weſtern part of this coun . ne 5 
"rather: barren, but chinly AY 1 and full of Wa TK | terial ſnows' appear 


And the mute clouds and mounta 
Hut theſe attain'd, we tremble to 5 . 
Tue proWitg labore of the lengthen d "Ea * 5 a 
Th' increaſing roſp Te, our wand” ms 
Arb b 


* 


Fiille peep oer Alps on Alps ari 
The city "Ed this 1 is 1 en Which 186 of 
biſhop's:ſee; Wong it ſcarcely. ſhould be called a y; ; 
I the market towns are en, Cacrnarvou, 64 
4 Fuliheli, Newin, and Crickeith. | 
The "—_— bel Caernarvon ſends two members 10 
; Eg V's "tar . 224th "7 fon AB 
n n ig an nd un | te length 
— thirty miles, — its Po tmentyofik n 
divided into fo. dreds; in hich; are zw market 
towns, ee Pariſhes about exghteen hundred * 
1 twelve thoufand,Inhabitznts. 
{ea how the7 
time, they will tell Jou, — drink, moo 


teen thouſand inhabitants. l (Som 


1 — Rerhaps thexe ce e 5 
are me e t fk W ” 12 

much Aiden eo. 1 hey 785 mob b 
Þ * not by Wen, but by n Werks, 


8, dange, 2 


me are 


riet is the; Severm 


TR L 8˙ rough * A LK 8, e. 
romtinuance of their wirhy Tr 
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| | met on bj th 
: n "20887: LF; «th 


| 2e mice e their. Krodgth-n6t- by fats of 
fit e e aces, but by the quantity of ale 
an drink ic ig . for a 
rer to boat to his Lurz: what feats he has 24 
— way. |, Such: is the mark of-prowels by 


8 5 el 1 


— cal 


which tho women: judge « * their {Aa 
-ojclude, that Bacehws does | 
continental 


From hege thy; "NC 
more in'this/couvtry than; Mars does ina 
e — 3 8 
ſons, vetty ram pro- 
curing i theſe" tg which. are the deſtructiom of 
- (the che e live to an ady age, 
12 gentry are carried off in their youth“ 
Unenibarthſfed with the pedantry of learning, and 
5 diſguſting forms of — the ruſtic zahabi- 
a ants of Angleſea are free, hoſpitable, and chear fu! 
The air df this iſtand ik eſteemed healthy, except 
i . Wheel it is frequently . and apt to 
pro and other diſorders, thut ariſe from a 


. 


Eid e 2. The l, though. it appears rough, 
deing ſony and mountainous, is ſo ffuitf hath g's 
= paſturage,: that dn Welſh ein it the ther;., of 


-of: Wales IDF 
4 l market — 25 | Beautharis 4 
The ite of MITT I two! ure . 


dau five market towns, forty 

! ſix hundred 5 and 8 thou- 

ſand inhabitants 

ue principal rivers in this county are the Severn, 
the Fayati; and the Fug. The ody navigable | 

HEEL: $9. 7 

- This county: in rdarey-parts;/exceads/ any athce of | 

als pad colBrit in the' totitralns, but ka dre 


— 9 — healthy: ft 4 
5 * broed of — — Horſes is inch 1 

here than in the neighbouring Welſh cotutries. Thi 
dounty abs unds with fin amd fowl.; ede 


mines of lead and copper - 
The market wwns are Mandi - Liang 


vb 
os 
RN 
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: Nechyniech, 4 Welſh 11 . 


This Sy \members to ee 


e derives its name from Radnor, ih | 
| 1 market towns are Fil 


county town: it is about twenty-fout müles long 

and twenty-two broad. It is divided inte fix. hun- 

dreds, in Which are three inarket towns, fifty-two 

8 about 3 houſes, and nineteen 
thouland 1 


— of Radnorſhirs avs the W 
Med mg oy heres 40 

The air is cold and piercing The; foil of 'the 
northern and weſtern parts. is hut indifferent, as wel 
abound in rocks and mountains, which are well 
vided with wood, and afford paſture for ſheep. | 
— — oadivit and 
5 fruitful in corn. 


The market towns are Radnor, Prefteign, and 


Knighton. 
This county ſends two members to parliament, 
Brecknoc is about thirty-five miles long, and 
thirty-four broad. 


in which are four market towns, fixty-one pariſhes, 


about ſix thouſand houſes, arid thirty-three thouſand | 


" This heivehſſd rere of Ins the w. 
he 0 are 

the Uſk, vary Yrvah. 527 2 
The air of Brecknockſhire is reddarkablyiraild every | 
ere, on tlie hills. 
but the e, fruitful. 1820 
This eounty produces not only abundan et black || 
- cattle, — a great number of deer and gouta, as well 
ag abundance of "of fowl; and 125 rivers ee p 


with fiſn. | : | | 1 
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even pariſhes, about five 


ales for. fertility; and tichinels of foil. The 


— * 
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The hills: e A ** rm 
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howel, and — 29992 
This county; A a mar ar ment. 

| Cacrmartheathire, Which derves its. name "i 
the county. r Wu thirty-five, nile long, and and 
twenty broad. Pr ON 

i The principal rivers are-the Toy: the Cottiy, and 
the Tue. The Toy and the'Fave only ate nay 

The air is eſteemed ene and healthy, e 
ſoils is froitfol in corn and gras. 

The market towns; are Llanelly, Kidwell Caer- 
warthen, Laagharn, Newcaſtle in Emlyn, da 
clayery; Llangadock, and Llandilovaur.. 

This county ſends two members to parliament... 

Cardigarihire tales its name from Cardigan, * 
county, down, and is forty. miles Jong; and eighieen 
broad, It is divided into five hündreds, in which 
are fix market towns, ſeventy- ſeven pariſhes, about 
three: P ne thitty-five e An- 


babjtants, , is 
The! p principal river are the. To, the. 5. 
c iss 1 <2 
tb baby parts of Cardiganſbire he 
is. mild; and temperate, and: the ſoil fruuhul hut po 
north and caſt ate bleak and barren, when compares 


win de roſt. Several rich lead mines wore: 


denbs and 11; 065541 33.5 288]; 

ay eres wes 2 tro members to parliament. 
Pembrokeſhire takes its name from tha county town; 

it is Wenty- r miles long, and twenty broad, It is 

divided into ſeven hundreds ; in which are n city;”- 


about four thouſand five hundred — 
twenty. ix thouſand inhabitants. | 
The principal nenne Tai. the Ol. and 
the, Dougledye. | 
The air of this eounty is = . 
ie city is St. Davi 's, wh 1 is 28k 
| Haverford Weed, 


"This county candy Adee 10 


5. -ſeven broad. It is divided into ten .bundreds; - 
hundred and eightern p about ten thoufand 
houſes, and fift)-eight Gaus inhabitants. 
The principal rifers of this — are — - 
ny, the Taff, the Ons ae ts m 
and the Tave. 
The air towards the ſea Lis temperate and healthful, - 
but the northern part is — Caming, fullos-thick 
woods, very: barren, and thin of inhabitants. 
The city. is Llandaff, which is a-biſhop's ſee; 4 
the market towns e Cardiff, Cowbridge, Llaa- 


It is divided into fix hundreds ien Bridge End, Neath, Swanſey, and Penriſe. 


Glamorggnſhire ſends two:members to parliament. 
As we have now finiſhed our account of Wales, 
we ſhall proceed to deſeribe tis iſlands of Jerky, 
Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark, having furniſhed dur 
N 
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| This s the: iflarids van 
duchy of Normandy; in France; belonging to the 
Enghſſi crown evet ſince the eſt. It hies in N 
— French coaſt. 5 


Pg 


Theron, — Wee W 


19 ** rr ens towrs, one hundred and. forty-five pa- 


* Ren - 
| . Glanijorganifhire is forty-eight miles long, and twea- = 


in Whiell ard onc-. tity; Ln matket towns; dne 


_ 
e's 
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ed, as; almoſt 


nt forts js oy | 
9 8 ifand at Rofel, 
3 e e appellation” of La 
Petite Cæſarie. That the Romans were here, as well 
every-where eſſe, is evident; from 
tient camp, neat che manor of Dilamont, and from 
5 ina, "of their coins, ae in different ers of the. 
- -Jerſey/is fot: above: twelve 420 ad and :berviben 
nded 


: by: and ſeven broad; it is 
. which 5 dangerou 


rrigation 

upper lands of Jerſey are W and diverſified 
| in Jome parts with good ſoil; the ſoil of the lewer 
parts is deep, heavy, and rich. The vallies are well 
_ watered/wit a great nanBer of 85 on. n which are 
ſeveral corn mills. . Ft Xt; Fug 
FLOP! * bou! 


wild Same are hares and rabbits. | 
SI roots and; herbs; but bay ors wit Shark worn 
enough for the inhabitants who have it either from 
or France, and ſometimes from Dantaie. |} 

_ woollen manufacture of ' ftockings, caps, Kc. 
and dhe suſture of apple trees with e Moreaſe o 
inclofutes IT highways, - uw "the inhabita nts" from. 


the tillage 
They _— os ls EE cies = 
but export little, 1 very fond of it . 


DrThe whole . iſland i is one entire rock, and N 


houſe has a ſprit Lag 2 The butter . here 
is very good, is „„ I» 
have abundance Pa 1855 and fiſh, 

op) The climate 1 18, 1 n general; ene 


temperate inhabitants live to a great 
are ſometimet ſubject to the ague. * 


| ge fron; A 
——ç of the © vaſt chain of rocks which ſurround 
n 


Ne xtrertly well fifuated for trade in time 


3 by privateers | 


in dme of War. K 


„Thee inhabitants are computed at twenty t 


and are chiefly deſcended from French anceſtors, wi 
ſome+mixtute; of -Engliſh. French is che lang 
both of the pulpit and ine en Rok: not een 
with much purity. 


The courts of judicature in England have ho power: W: 


| here, as they are governed by the old Norman 


The buildings in Jerſey: are all of flone. Their 
and fineſt 


are covered with blue ſlate, 


e e 


re = nad 4 


—— * — aſſiſted with twelve jurats. 
LT TEE of Jerſey is St. Maglaire, who lies 
buried in this iſland. Here are ſeveral druidical 


monuments, which are flat rag ſtones, of vaſt weight, 
raiſed thereon four feet from the ground, and are 
ſuſtained by others of leſs bulk. Beſides theſe, here 
-are ſeveral monuments of Popiſh ſuperſtition. | 3 
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in France, and in the Engliſh channel; though it is 
of the county of Hants. It is!thirteen miles 
And a half long, and twelve and a half broad. The 


" gir-of Guernſey is IR- 8 Ducts inhabitants are 
. . we 2 d 1s naturally rich 
8 4 N inhabitants cultivate a ſufficient 


am rity 80 26 corn for their own conſumption, and 
= the ſupply of their ſhipping ; but do not export 


. — principal —— ENY 


"No that 9 f-Jerſe ley, $0 


for anno 


Nr Tos f 


6 n ee . 
Ro pad has a Ih: 

town of St. Peter Ie be 6 
two 3 for. its defence; on which-accourits 
is a greater number of merchants Wa r r 
This iſland; as well as Jerſey; is very well Fuat 
25 ing the French in Amme of d 9 5 1 
hiſtory of the preſent depredations on the ſhipping 
of that country ſufficiently teſtifies, many rich Ere 
prizes having lately been'carrie@into thiâ port. 
1 was formerly 

'the remains of the Norman Conquerors 
eſtates ate ſtill eee by the laws of eee 
Its natives commonly French, though duden 
ſrom che con- r Great Britin: 
The iſland is well planted with 
the common people drink &; entirely, bot 
ſeentecler dtink 92 drr Waun 2 cit 
e fol iam 5 HE 5 1 14 E 
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have: - HY 


29 *. 75 
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of in e ind, ca 


Res againſt any i _ uv: 
N t o 
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Ws Poor" 
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This iſland i is riot ſo well let with trees 46 Jerſey, h 
neither is it {© populous. © The Geneva church dif- 
cipline was, for a good while, their rule in eocleſiaſli · 
matters; but floh the liturgy of the church of 
England is univerfall received if alf the” 
e 17 ik Moi Mas 


7 825 


{7 * 


ery 4 "37 7 wy 


* 22 W crov A Ge Bit 
iis, though on. the - Norman = „It is about 
ph "mites in el tes bighs and =D a 


harbour for ſmall veſſels 5 ſouth fide.” 
is u church on this iſland, and one town, bored 
contains about "wo — — houſes, and one thou- 
fand-irhabitains.” Here is good corn land . 
„Which they e xgem With — 
4 from the If 
5 "called the Race of 12 This is reckoried 


The civil. government is ad- 


8 ey is an iſland on the coaſt of \Noratindy; | 


| on ; 
weſtward of it is a large NE of pe for th 
together, which have ſeveral eddies, and are 
dreadful to mariners, who call them the caſkets. Here 
the ſons of Henry the Firſt wer caſt away” in their 
paſſage to Normandy. 
On the eaſt fide of the N 1 810 ber n 
a dwelling- houſe near it, built at the charge of: the 
Chamberlains,one of whoſe anceſtors having reco- 
vered this iſland from the French, had the fee-farm 
rent of it granted him by Queen Elizabeth, and was 
made governor of Gueraley and this Hand, aa det 
Ent upon it. h 
Amine lies from the bailiff, and other officers' 6f 


juſtice here, to the courts of Guernſey. The inha- 
bitants. a IE. poor. 10 5 1 03 
3 A N. K. 5 Whit 


* The ſmall iſland of dark 5s likewiſe Htuated © on BY 
coaſt of Normandy, belongs to tlie crown of Eng- 
land, and is dependent upon Gu: This iſland 
ſtands in the middle of all che reſt, is [about four or 
five miles long and three broad: it does not contain 
above three hundred inhabitants, who have one mi- 
niſter, and are all tenants of one perſon, Carletet 
Lord St. Ouer. This ifland produces great Ann 
ties of corn, which is excellent in ns nature 
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if ut a ogh; che cliffs JI the Plym, the. Oter, and, the Axe.” Moſt ofthe ug 
1 ee led. . e for the ia are na gable int Ai irs froth cen "bug 
eoyenurngy Of dr gh ee which, paſlge, bots Ex ions zopderel Þ by ans {| 
| _ 3 A 3 5 ome cannon. 12 1% The air of Devonthire'Is in -nerat heakhy and 
| | ich fur” pleaſant; though it is fflarp upon e hills, it is mid 


gut of the vat rocks and cliffs whic 
- PR 1150 5 18 impregnable, and is on'y ac- 


{bl . aforeſaid artificial 2 and by La 
Fr oth Fas erſon can climb at 4 


of Qu COTE Ve thts tin. Was. | peo 
viſt rencl 974 ratagem. . A captain, an Tobuft, like the ſoil itſel 


in the vallies; it Was 58375 fanigus for is din: 
n but t LA nearly exhauſted; ), 


are x ci and Sende 
e pag th ann of the timez; 
and mpoldened by, 


un red men, det pretence of burying a Fach of i theit country; at the ſarge time they are 
corple, carried 2..c0 5 0 e e kN 7 Ul, that they. were not II Sax+ | 
5 carried into the chu on Löns e year 4 D 5 
5 n Ws a bo yy Companions: 3 They have not TeHiated from the gualiti 8 of 1 
landed and reduc the Fi \d, and it has remained 1 Es they are l 2 bold, — 8 intrepid 
ale t og — ever ſince they are quick of e 'and eaſily in 
The 1. 1 is. . and the. air bealthy. ; the indabi-; 42 edi in. any employment. Queen! Elizabeth aid; 


tants ate remarkably. long-lived. The iſland abounds }| of. the .Devo 8 e. gentlemen, chat“ they were A 1 
with fine ie water; all ſorts of rote grow on couttiers.” lower claſs of people ate very rob = 
this il and it is very, well planted with apple- || diligent, and induſtrious, but art clowniſh in oe 
Trees: graſs is in general. "ſhort, and produces behaviour, and too much addicted to 58g. 

r mutton... They have great nurabers of wild. e ſends twenty-fix members di womans. 

- fowl, ſh, and d rabbits... -., The county. of Somerſet is very extenfive, oy 

% l will now cloſe our account + of Karape with: an abopt.1 fi ixty miles in ſength and fifty miles broad; 


from the * and beſt travels ae that Ps {rains about one million ſeven hundred aud fifty thou 
5 44% beg . Acres, wiſhes, 1h hundreds, thiree. 
; _ wy N. 8 L A N D. Al Sar five pariſhes, thirty market Jowng, und ee 
OOTY TR Ss teen STR vil lages. 
i is, fit | 
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* * Te 


ſituate FUE) ot bo be-If The principal rivers. in Somerſetſhire are ah Kwon, 
cls 0 N inthe os legrees, . pos the of ang the Parrot: THER BN I Fir, 
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wen ; 
latitude, and betw two. de fix de- = As nay DT Ok. 
grees weſt, 3 it is peu Ta on age north by | gs 4 county is remarkably mild and 
that part of the ſame iſland caljed; Scotland, on the e 90400 in. moſt parts, eſpecially zmongſt the hills. 
by a . AP weſt by St. George's || Ihe 855 7 args. and pies great ROK of: corn 
Chan n, the Engliſh:4 I, * eyeral mar arte ampl v 
which ſeparates ĩt 9 8 5 n d ee cloves here remarkably well, and 1 Ines = 
* 173 is the we Cn, of ich [| ſheep bred 'in this county are | ly me: 
is. divided into nine hyndreds, in which are. twenty- wk There are ſeveral lead-mines init; 
one parliamentary pproughs, twenty- TY market- e e of this county, 401 18 ths 
| towns, . Nane e hundred and 2 inland parts, P, honeſt, and loſpitable, but 
b 57 chapels, of..caſe, . 9nd are, unpoliſhed, * erved in converſation.” They 
Uh — te A SET hun villages. ſeem. to ene a Fd of indifference for the reſt of 
: rdang.to the, moſt, NA: computations, it is the world, which may; probably ariſe from the g 
one. n and fi 
gontains nine hundre 


in circumſerence and |{ opinion they have of their own ſhate of it. Their 
450 thouſand actes. For- II manners are more poliſhed” in the 2 8— | towns, by 

merly ĩt contained ſame thouſands; 2 5 which have, converſation and intercourſe; with w 8 pay. are 

at different times, been ah; — aw od of Sl by. the ſea. It | polite, affable, and caly, much 1 to trade and 


15 9a pnpeobaple that the iſlan was. once commerce, and ſeldom omit any are of en- 
joined to l, though fi 3 riching themſelyes. 
the ſea. 3 omerſetſhire ſends eighteen members to. parka 
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and * 15 | Perca! is about ky hes 1ong; forty broad, 


In this county... There are alſo ſeveral navigable. ris | 
vers in Cornwall, though none of them are improved [| and one hundred and fifty in circumference. This 
55 by art, notwithſtanding they are very capable of it. I county is divided into thirty-four hundreds, and con- 
The air of Cornwall! is moiſt and loaded with va- || tains ſeven hundred and leventy-two- thouſand acres, 
pours, and rain is very frequent. Storms are very in which are twenty-two market towns, two 0 
violent and frequent here, and, owing to the number and thirty-ſix, patiſnhes, fix caſtles, at about twe 
of mines, the air is filled with mineral particles. The | five thouſand ($595 and one hundred and rt. 
0 are generally milder than in any. other Hot of || two thouſand inhabitants. 
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land-. Tue principal rivers in Dorſetthire are the Stour, | 
he principal product of the Corniſh mines is cop- che Frome, the Piddle, the Lyddon, the Dela, and * 
rand tin. the Allen. 
7511 pilchard Khery! is ln to Cornwall, and The air of Dotſetſhire is very healthy ; on the hills. 
| great ſums of money are derived from that article. it is rather ſharp and piercing, hut it is mild and plea» 


Ihe weſtern parts of Cornwall, 4 2 are * {fant in the villages and on the ſea-coaſt : the foil is 
populous. The inhabitants are of the the middle ita rich and fertile. The hills afford paſturage for great 
tue, healthy, ſtrong, and active. numbers of black cattle, and the dowas feed great num- 

Cornwall ſends forty-four meinbers to parliament. bers of ſheep, which are remarkable for the ſweetneſs 
Devonſhire is about fixty-nine miles long and || of their fleſh, and fineneſs of their wool. The valleys 
ſixty-ſix broad, and is two hundred miles in circum- produce abundance of corn, flax, and hemp. 
ference, It contains about one million nine hundred [| The inhabitants are open, generous, kind, and hoſ- 
and-twenty-ſeven thouſand acres; in which are thirty- || pitable to ſtrangers, very communicative, and 8 85 
three hundreds, twelve parliamentary boroughs, forty || to gratify the curioſity of thoſe, who are deſirous © 
market towns, three hundred and ninety-four pa- knowing any particulars of their county, The mer- 
riſhes, one thouſand, ſeven hundred, and thirty-three [| chants are yery.affiduous in trade, an the common 
\ilages, and-near fifty-ſeven thouſand houſes. _ people in. manufactures, agriculture, lad the breeding 
Ihe principal rivers in Devonſhire are the Ex, the and feeding of ſheep. and cattle. | Drinking to excels, 
Tamar the Touridge, the 1 the * the Dart, i not quite ae from theſe otherwiſe happy re- 
d. 1 Zons, 
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hat they form the metfopolis of the univerſe; * 
This county ſends cight members to bail ent 
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e r broad, aud dhe Hundred and twelve rr 
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The principal rivers ate the Thawves, the Mole, the 
4 and the Wendal. BAY | 
The air and foil. are very dl ren Ins, e extreme 
9 lac middle parts of this oqunty. Towards the bor- | 
ders of Sure we aft js mild ang Healthy, and the foil 
froitfal in corn ind hay, with 4 Beautiful umxtofe e 
woods and fields; bus. in the heart of the county 0 
ar is blech, and tough e e | 
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«1 | fiti6s of whidyr ate there collected. 


lands very fur corn. The Downs "feed vaſt mumbai 7 
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© The county of Kent is nominally divided into three. 
Fiftrifts, "viz. Exft-Kent, Welt-Kent, and South- 
Kent. Eat. Kent is faid to be healthy, "but not rich; 
South Kent is faid to be rich, but not healthy; and 
: . is ſaid to be both rich and healthy. | 
| 2 4 3 and it pro- 
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four miles long, eich. 
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— Thames and the Kennet are the only navigable 


e of Berkſhire is healthy even in the vallics,; 
and though the foil is not very fertile, it is very plea- 
fant; and is delightfully variegated with bills an 
os 2 and water, whiels e ee 
1 ſends Ane man berv be parliament, ; | 
. Tus county: of Oxford is about forty-two miles 
If long, twenty-fix broad, and one hundred and thirty 
| in eircumſetence. It is divided into fourteen hun- 
dreds; in which are two hundred and eighteen pa- 
riſhes, one city, twelve market towns, about nineteen 
thouſand ſeven hundred houſes, and one hundred and 
twenty thoufand inhabitants. 

The principal rivers are the Thames, ne Char- 
wel, the Eyerlode, the Wändruct. and the Tame. 
| The frſt of which only is navigable. . 

The air of on ire is equ w Loud with V 5 
t of England: the ſoil is naturally dry, free from 
„ fens, and ſtagnated waters; and abounds with 
wick limpid ſtreams, which muſt neceſſarily render 
She air ſweet and healthy.” The foil is, in many. 
places, very fertile. It abounds with meadows, Which 
are not ſurpaſſed by any paſtutes in England. This 
7 produces corn, cattle, fruit, free tone, & c. 
Ir is but thinly planted with wood, and conſequently 
es is very ſcarce. 
Oxfordſhire ſends nine metmberb 10 perliament. 
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ks is out thirty-fix miles long, twenty 
bag and aps hundred. and thixty, I cr] 
2 It is; Mided into cight Bunde, which 
tin Magen market wwns; one hundred and 
twenty abont ſixteem thouſand. five hundred 
houſes, and ninety-five thouſand. inhabitants. 
Vas ptinaipal Tivers' are the Lee, the the Stor, the 
ax the New River. 3 
He air 97 Hertfordſhire is ver, 5 and conſe- 
RN The foil is, for the moſt part, 
era} places, mnized with. mart, whygh 
oduces Ny NE wheat and” barlgy: / "Many 
tures, however, are but indiffercar; | 
vis a gp members to Pollensa, 
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tw —— red aud niſty in citcumfetence. 
i divided into twenty hundreds,” and four hun- 

and fiſteen pariſhes; in hich 2 are twenty-four 
marker towns, forty-fix parks; abaut th 
fand cight bundred and nineteen 


ou thou- 
Herbe incipal rivers in Eſſen are ne Stour, the! 
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unwholſome:!” ERR ina TY 
This county ſends eight — — to 
Suffolk is about forty-eight: miles — 
four broad, and is one ane and miles ml 
circumſerence. 
This county ts: witp$bh the Quſe, the Wave 
_ the $tour, the Beben, the Orwel, the Ald, 


Wo "Tho air of Suffolk is mn. healthy, and pleaſant (| and 
the foil is various. This county, and Norfolk, are 
Haqnoue for their breed of turkies. The milk of this 
eounty is eſteemed the beſt in England, and the but · 
ter is rable. We will e h nad ig 
Thi 3 — iro RIPE Pts parkament. 
his to t. 
Norfolk is about fiſty-ſevon miles long, n 
five broad, and one hundred and ee 
ference: It is divided into thirty- one is ; in 
which are one city, thirt rty- two market towns, one 
"hundred and fixty four vicarages, fix hundrid and 
fixty pariſhes, ſeven hundred and eleven villages, and 
| tout en thouſand one hundred and eighty 


9 hey Faden ate tin Greater and the-Smaller 
"Oui; the Yare, and the Waveney. 
The air of this county, near ne ſea coaſt, 7 
ih and unwholſome, but in the inland 
i both healthy and pleaſant. The ſoils. 3 
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Ws js. thirty-three-wiles long, twenty- || 
fix broad,/an8 one hundred ahd twentystwWo in cir- | fe 
cumference ; > in which are five hundreds, one city, | 
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itful. 
— is 25 fifty-fix miles long, twenty Wire and the Lune. 
The air of this county . more; ſerene — 


row broad, and one hundred and fifty-ſix in circum- [| 
ference. It is divided into thirty hundreds, in which other maritime _— and the ſoil 1 er great pony: 
ate one En twenty-five market towns, two hundred [| of wheat and barley. 
and! 855 about th enty-ſeven | thouſand [| This county fetal Ar meide id b 
Hanes, be adred and ATR Ae ae hon in- 4 * Derbyſhire" is forty” 'miles' zone thirty; br 

habit one wrdagied and thirty in circu _—_ 1 


cp | The principal rivers” are the” Doe, the me”; 
3 ye, the end and the two ns 5 215 


4 and the Erwaſh. 

"The. air of Glouceſterſhire is ty Keating 11 Both the air and the ſoil he viriotis nh san 

we om „ but in Ne rs reſpeRts i it is yer) different; in ſome Places pleaſant and "fertile, in others cold 10 

pon Kill the ait 1 barten. ee ine 
e and pleaſant even "Curing the winter. 5270 bis county ſends four members to t6 partſattent. " 

bills afford excellent paſturape, and the vales are very [| Yorkſhire is much the largeſt comnry 1 h' Enplat 

fich and fertile: all the world knows that this 7, [arid is one hundred and fourteen” miles long, ch 
to wah for Kean the beſt cheeſe in England. broad, and three hundred and ſixty in circamference: 
cou pounds with large fine oaks, particu- | The rincipal rivers are the Don, the Calder, the 
larly A ce foreſt . alſo with corn of every Are, the Whatfe, the Nydd, the Ure, the Swale, the 

- tort, cattle, fo wl, "and game. "Moſt excellent bacon [[Ouſe; the Dervent, the: ll, the Humber, the Rib 
12 are" made in t is county, and the riyers af. and the Teen F 275 

reat quantities of fiſh, eſpecially tte Fragen Phe air of * brkſnire! is in geneml fe 

Which abound&with falmon, lampreys, and eels. ä und the ſoll is in maty places very fer ere 
- This county ſends eight members to parliament. 1 i deal of barten land in thecounty.... n 
Monmouth is twenty nine miles long, twenty This county ſends thirty members f parſtame 
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F On prints a rivers are the ok W the | po and one hun red and er nnd the Wes, 
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2% Monmouthſhire ſends but three mender to r ia- This lat 8 e 1 t 
ment. ine ade n en * Northumberland tber fifty mil aj une g, fc | 
2 e thirty-five" miles long, thirty broad, broad, and one hundted and fifty itt ctreumfetence. 
afid one Hundred and eight eighit in citcumfer ene ad Tyne rincipat rivers ate the weed, the North aud | 
70 The prificipat rivers are . the Wye, the Mynow, and || South Tyne, the Coquet, and the Read. 
Oe hes ny; ai 0e The r (hy i 1 10 ib 
4 e air re Ichy, a e in ig the ſea-yapours, cx 
foll is fertile, tix 22 po adn of apple -in in the more Or ah” ” ORs 7 The foil „ 255 
_ of Which the "Poſt 8355 in the kitigdom is made. Src abel ſends eiglit members to parliament. 8 
This county ſends eigit members to parliament. is fifty vs” miles * long, thirty-eight 
Worceſterſhire is AR miles long, 8 broad and one undd and fixty in. circumſetence. 
eight Broad, and one * Hundred ane thirty 7 in circum- The Derwent is the e river, . and there afs 
' ference, =! ; Ait 2 ſmaller is cold ad tharp, by t ith 
he air is cold t the is tera 
Stour, atid' the Fame. 1fraitful. bi ay 
The alte Se Ra Meret ada hiextthy; hd the ſoil This county ſends fix 4 to arffaineng/ ns 
remarkably rich, both in tillage and . II. The ifle of Man is ſituated about half way between 
This c ſends mine members to parliament. bea and Ireland: it is about thirty miles long 
54 '$Shropthire is forty” miles long,” thirty-three broad, bor fifteen broad: it is very mountainous, and the 
ahd one hundred and thirty- four in eircumſerence. hills are amply. ſtored with heath. 
Tbe principal rivers are the Severn, the Teme, and The inhabitants are civil, hoſpitable, and cha- 


_ the Clan "UFOS + [|ritable: | 
The air is pure ala healthy)" but in many places - Weſtmoreland is about forty-ſeven. miles 1 5 
cold and piereing: the ſoil is various. forty-five btoad, and one hundred and thirty in cir- 


This county nds twelve members to tens" - || cumference. 35 

Staffordſhire is forty miles long, twenty-fix broad, This county is watered by lakes, of which there 
and one hundred and forty-one in eiteumference. fare ſeveral. 

The principal rivery arc che Trent, the Dove, the |] The airS in general ſharp and cold, an the follis 
Tame, and the Sow.” . fertile. 
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Tue air is . pave. and : the ſoil is|| moreland ſends four members to parliament. 
onde | We have been particularly explicit in our account 
This county ſends'ten members wo Phelan” ſof England, ſuppoſing the generality of our readers to 


-: Cheſhire is about forty-five miles Tong, twe e have à ſufficient knowledge of that country (the 
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Te e rivers are the” Arte the Werer, ceed to record the Ruffian diſcoveries 7 he: no 
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1. was the boat opinion, 04 0 as river > 
was well inhabited,” and that it emptied irſelf Thio the 
Frozen Ocean ; conſequently « one of the objets of this 
oyage' was, to diſcover its mouth. All theſe defigns 
Eid. becauſe the ſea was too e ice, 0 3 
mit a free nayi "1 
" Notwithſtand ing this diſk | 8 
originally conceived were not aban pry e 9 
58 In favoured this project increaſed' ie. entuing, years: 13 
navigation muſt be 855 either through the rozen|[{cven ſhips, were equiped all with the 2 8 hg It 
a, or Hg Sh 1 5 cean; and upon the latter, ei- unknown what became of four of cheſe veſſels. ; | 
er. by. nerica,. or round from the Eaſt board the remaining three wee 1 7 7 Deſchnew, 
| . and Geraſim Ankudinew, che chicts, 0 the Coe 
i Kot empire is EA ſity ated for uch a] and Fedot Alexcew, the chief N unteers. pf 
Gign, Gian any other, and to it was reſerved this diſtin-1] © On che twentieth of June, 1648, they ſet fail on 
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Was nearly 8 the ea faden began to ſwell, 
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other Kurilies.;, they — 8 1 F les and News 5 reſolved. to 
knees when they ſaluie, "and are valou beads, partir winter, * ho na great, 
trons: in aps arious ſorts * * . is 3 they found a woman, DSL 
larly bears an d large ferrets, are found 5 they could not underſtand. They: 2 
ber but ſhe.at laſt gare them the £3 b, 8 


likewiſe ſeveral rivers, the fre ip - which d | 
— ys, Where large * ſafely an- 
e r v ah | 


e we Drop. 32s 2 —.— fg 
manufacture . un from but pp np. one 
cotton and filks at K* rei, With which He. trade men of Te be hunting of ſables . this, 
to the firſt and "a fr 1 1 in exchange for on all ſides at that diſtance, traps were ſer, 9 — 
the ſkins of 1 \ beavers, -- 1 17 required. to be looked after 
It has been aſſerted, that Aa no f ſables were caught in Rd * 13 
tion; but this may be more IE and bears on the iſland. | ook 
| bitants of RS | 


pin ſent ſome of his,people to the riyet 
to bring a freſh ſupply of 6h, .but they never #1... 
and only four then remained with him on Ha iſland, 
who were hindered. from gahing any incelh Saha of 
its 3 and other propentic, by the want o rot 
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Buſh, was alive at Jakutzk; in 2); , and related tb 
followir to che editor "theſe pages. 
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V be Kiryriſde'" tha ſo great 

Great, ſhould be induced to make ſome "to- 

wards 4 and alſo to have the breadth- 
8 . 
Ltd Fedor Aprazin, the Czar's chief a 

115 unt 

received inſtructzon to build boats at 

it any other convenient To make 

relation to the northerly — to-ſee whether 

- were not contigucus to America; Ae e 

"tould' not ſome where ſind an prong tothe 
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A captain of a ſhip, named Titus Ber g. Was | 
pointed coimarider of this expedition! Ving undder 
him two lieutenants, with other arts officers of 5 
rank; they had alſo builders" along ien chem, 
Asen e ond end f eee 
— yo tech 7 Wy * de 


cipal town 2 8 | 
for the convenience" of a 


a ** 4 


| ISAT water, and to take wich them ſeveral me- 


vont 

hey ſailed down the river Lona 23 Ta the 7 
. .. — 276 one of the Heutenanti went beſcre 
the rivers Aldam, Maia, and 


udo 
wich the 1 naval ſtores and part oſ the os rc 
| paves Bering followed him by land with another 
1} part of the packed on horſes; while the 
othet eee Raid at. akutzk, in order to brifg 
er r * land. ig 5 Het 5 0 
N * 155 22 28 75 ec x- 451 3198 Michi The 
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18 TE CITELTEE. CLOTELLITER _ = 


nan, Kr 21 ee . 
1. not . yo reduced to the. Ruſhen, government; 
190 * - and the ſteep rocks er. hep d Alongthe ſhore; 
| pe, was, frozen up in the tiver Judo-#\,between which Re er be anch t . 
ma, zt che mout of the Gotbei, On the fourth rendered it tog u, e 


wy 05 yember ſer out to over land to that place, 
baby 85 much 2 55 by. the way, that he 


but ſuffered 


„ in order. to fetch. the re- 


a of. i lading ; but his party not being ſuf- 


2 ar 2h mo diſpatched with horſes, who 


at k on the thirtieth of July. 
7 5 een a veſſel was . at Ochotak, 


'called 22 in which the firſt lieutenant failed 
| fath hen June, to tranſport to Bolſchere- | : 
Abel the the. moſt neceſſary nayal-ftores, and ſome ſhip 1 


xpenters..- Tae een together with an old 
vet » which, had remained there ever ſince the year 
when the navigation between: Ochotzk a 
Lan ſchatka firſt began. 
Captain 1 the ſecond lieutenant, began 
ir hoe — on the: twenty-firſt: of Auguſt, and en- 
mouth of che river Bolſchia on: the ſecond 
* e and went the following winter, to- 


= . a che firſt lieutenant, to Niſchnei Kam- 


koi Oftrog, whither the ſhip's carpenters had been 
\before them in the ſummer, to ent down. wood! 
ſhip huikling ;- they took with them as much 
proviſions and 9 ſtores a8 they the ulght neceſſary, 


* wack they towel very lowly; on account f 


tho carriages: being. drawn by dogs. They launched 
prep of che tech of 2 2928; and called it the 
Gabriel, which being provided with nereſſary ſtores: 
and proviſtens for — men, for au year's" 


| EET ine upon the execution of their. 


On 9 twentieth of failed 


from the mouth of the fo penn 8 and ſteereck 


north-eaſt, moſtly in t of the coaſt of Kam- 
ſchatka. He e hiefly to deſcribe t 

as eractly as poſſible upon a map, in which he ſuc- 
ceeded well. On the eighth of Auguſt, eight 
of the Tſchuktſchi rowed froth the ſhore in a leathern 
aanoe, in order to inform themſelves of the inten- 
ton of Mis voylge. R Korjak interpreter invited 
wem en board the ſtip, to Thich they ſwam by 
mea of ewe blown up ſeal ſkins, tied to a pole. 
Information was obtained from theſe people of the 
fituation of mne coaſt, which, they ſald, turned to- 
wards the weſt. They heard of an ifland, which 


| was ſaid” to lic at no ears diſtance from the conti- 


2 te Which they gave the hatne of St. Lawrence; 


IE is foe tenth, hr Av that ſaint's day, when | 


Ard noting it. They d d not land upon this iſtand, 


nothing upon it beſides the cottages of a | 


| 9 tlie een of Auguſt” A ere in 
Net 22 5 min. north” latitude, 83 be- 


Vrhich the coaſt extended towards the. welt. 


From this the captain drew a probable ' conctaſion, | 
that hie had now reached the extremity of Aſia to- 
watds the north-caft. * He was of opinion, that the 


coaſt muſt continually run from that cape towards 


tue weſt, 'and if this was the caſe, no connection 
_ America could take place. He believed he had 
fulfilled his orders, arid* 11 2 75 propoſed to the 


D- ny, That it was time to 


of theit return. If thay ſhould fait further to 
be north, it was to be feared, they might meet with 
ice, in which they tnight de jamtned, o as not eaſily 


0 3 e the'uſual thick fogs in au- 


which already began to appear, 'tright deprive || 


— of a frer proſßekx 1 and in caſe contrary Winds 
mould ariſe, it would be almbſt impoſfible for them 
dd return 10 Kamſchatka that ſummer; and yet it was 

| Hot adviſeable to winter in theſe parts, fince the well 
want 'of wood in all the northerly — | 


Vor. II. Ne. 93. 


was forced 1 and ſhoes, in order to 
| rt 1 On the 2 January, 172%, he 
arrived. nel ON tes He returned to nie Judoma: 


. 


— 


* 


9 W „ 


— ̃— 


The 2 on ichen n. founded 
Kis impedimen! x, Were certainly "rg or * Was 77 
Wards found, bat this. was the promontory w 424 
by the jon AF er of: Anadirſkoy,Oftrog, is called 
Serdze Kamen, on Account of a rock upon it in the 


[| ſhape of a heart. In the chief point, however, there 
| was ho miſtake, for Aſia is veall 3 gue from 


ching ſafely. The other lieutenant | 


America by a channel which connects tlie F rozeri.s 
with the Pacific Ocean. 


They returned without ny thing imarerial na. 


and Wer u theit winter uarters at N iſchnet 
"js cr batkoi O Arcs 7 


Captain De —— 9 propoſals. for. Sent expe- 


dition, which deferves 3 particular deſeription, a8 as it 
farpaſſes all thoſe chat wene before jt, 1 
The e 5 together with kis two N 


declared t Is 3 travel ſęerond time to Do 
ſchatka, and undertake thoſe diſcoveries that remained 
to de made in choſe ſeas. In the beginning of the 
year 1932, the captain was made B 
the lieutenants were raiſed to the rank of captains. 
They received orders to wake v s eaſtward to 
che continent of Ametica, and ſouthward to Japan ; 
and to diſcover, if poſſible, the north paffage thro 
che Frozen Sea. The ſenate, the admiralty office, 
and the academy of Scieriocs, manned compleat 
this important undertaking, ; 
On the ſeventeenth. of en 1732, the firſt pie 
petial order from the cabinet to the tefiate was 
in relation to theſe diſcoveries. Several * officers 
were appointed to join the commodo! 
officers were appointed to their dent Lage tons, 3 
tt third captain was appointed, becauſe it — | 
that four ſhips put to ea from Kamſchak a. 
The firſt captain was ſent before, on the twenty- 
firſt of February, 1733, with a party, and the Devin 
materials. On the e e e of April, the. 2 
modore ſet. out from Peterſburg, and, went as far as 
by water, and afterwards. by Catharinebarg = 
Tobolſk. The ſame route was taken by the 2 
travellers, who began their journey on the eighth of 
48 e and in January, 1734, overtook com- 
ore at Tobolſk. The commodore travelled front 
therice to Irkutzk, from whence he went to the 2 
and took advantage of the water carriage as 
Jakutzk. The ſecond captain did not ſet out ti "he 


ang of 1734, and arrived at Jakutzk the follow- 


he regia travellers made ſeveral tours, which 
were very advantageous to natural hiſtory and geo- 
graphy, while the ſhip building at Ochotzk wen 
The commodore remained at Jakutzk, 
Ting ſent proviſions from thence, to Ochotzk. 
The firſt captain ſtaid with the ſhip-builders at 
Ochotzk, but every thing went on ſo flowly, 
ir was impoffible to fotetel when the voyage 7 


| rake place. 


Various expeditions were inde: to diſcover a pal 
ſage through the Frozen Sca, but» they He 
fruitleſs, and the deſcription of them. w would aff 
neither profit nor . out readers: which 


expeditions being finiſhed, no other has been under - 


taken in theſe parts. 
We will now proceed to TER tief bufineſs of the 
Kamſchatka erl. which conſiſted in the in- 


{tended navigations that wete to be made from Ochotzk 


and Kamſchatka to the caſt and ſouth. _ 
The firſt captain, who' in the month of June, 
1924 arrived at Jakutzk, proſecuted his voyage, in 
— — to reach Judomſxoi 12 before the winter; 


bar he was frozen in, and proceeded on foot with a 


| few men. An hundred horſes, laden with meal, had 


been ſent in the ſpring of 1725, by the commodore, 


nth tag mi fe be wanting that was moſt ne- 
likewiſe endeavoured. to pen 
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e their prices. 


1 17 55 they were able to tes TROP with 
2 navigation to Japan : tbe firſt captain commanded 
the hucker Michael, and one of tbe lieutenants the 
double ſhallop, called the Hope. The command of 
the boat Gabriel was entruſt to the care of à mid- 
thipman "Theſe ſet fail in June, 1738. The fea] 
was 16 full ef ice, that the captain could not get out 
ſooner, 7 even then he had much trouble to go! 

"He firſt failed towards Kamſchatka, en 

_ ered. 7 river Bolſchais Reca, and made N 

for his futüte Winter quarters. He Thortly directed 

his courſe to the Kufilian iſlands, but 1 — to. 

KOI. Intending to put to ſea carlier the fol- pr 

furnimer. Du uring the winter, he built ano- 

t By b. which he called” the Bolſchaia Reka, 
he he propoſed 10 make uſe of in, diſcoyeri! 

the Minds 4 hor 175 

be gy ore 
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| 
| 


215 judging that this veſſel woul 
than cither of thoſe he had with [| 


20 fea Tins the four vals"? on May the 
twenty - IT 73: , and rendezyouſed at 7 5 firſt 
e 11 here the captain gave the other 
Meere imſttuctions and proper fignals. They pro- 
- fecuted their voyage the firſt of une, and, on Tie 
1 4 Yolent ſtorm, ſeparated the Lieutenant 
from the captaiti, and, notwithſtanding their repeated 
nals, were not Joined” again during the voyage, 
ach made Bis navigation for himſelf, and 9 71 
e indifferent places after their return, they 
145 following accounts to commotlore Bering. 
| 400 "the eighteenth of Tune, K open tain” came to' 
anchor under the land of Tax pan. 5 appeared 
pleaſant,” being interſperied ith vallies, and . — 
inn woods, + a dfſtance: they perceived a 
number of veſſels, two of which rowed towards them; 
but when they were about forty | fathoms diſtance, they 
= on their oars, and would not approach any nearer, 
hen the ſhip's company bec ckoned to them, the 


. apaneſe did the Re gn ing that the people 
idk gb afhore.” "The cap! n carefully avoided this, 
x: 
meer apaneſe veſſels were again Teen” on the 
G "bf une, each of which contained ten or | 
twelve men.” The captain anchored at another place 
on the twenty-fecond, and there two fiſhing dra 
2 Men's 8 295 he men exchanged freſh. fiſh, 
8 tba eaves, pickled cucumbers, . and 
A i ngs, For various Ruſfian goods, with which 
the ſhip's company. were provided. e 
ſeemed to be moſt fond of cloth, and cloaths made 
of cloth, and bits of blue glaſs; but did not ſet any 
valve upon cotton, of ilk ſruffs; nor on. looking- 
glaſs, ſaſfars, needles, and foch like implements, 
t Were ſtewn tem, having all theſe in their 
gwn country. The boos were civil, and reaſon- 
he ſhip's * | 
chem me ob long gold coin, form. 5 t 
The next d of vert}: nine ſuch bon were ſeen 
at 2 Bbg ich were all ſharp at the head, and 
3 at che ſtern; about twenty-four feet long. and 
: py. feet and a Half broad. In the midſt was a deck, 
"which a ſmall hearth was placed; the riidder 
vi Daly be taken out; and ftowed away, when not 
uſed, Some veſſels bad two 'rudders. They were | 


1 


1 


. 


[rwo inches over, and the reſt ef cheir har is dreſſed 


„ are long and wide, like the European mi 


they had received. 


found no landing-place, on account of tlie ſteep rocks; / 


and the bottoms of 


in a bay at eighteen fathoms water. 


lage, to which the captain ſent a ſhallop, which re- 
[turned with eighteen of che inhabitants. 


os . remain long ut in one Place, for fear of [| 
Kuriles, whom they alſo reſembl 


ne men of a middling age had black, and the old 


and inconvenience. They had frequently very 1h; 


was 10 


fe 1355 lot Fight © e naval ſtores {||| The people of Japan are of ſngall Nati; warne 

| fog Is | ee : ok - ad id 1 7 as complexions, flat noſes, and black eyes bes Ws: 
i 'wa "A oy | al R 15 Fry Link lit $, and the men. ſhave- their Hair from dhe fore 
' _ be rk 6 It head to the crown; the reſt is combed back, und- 
at 1 "for - made to ſhine with glue: 5 mes is tied behind; and wraps: 
| ed b We ly. ina paper. The little boys are diſt i 
2 * e patch in the middle of the tony res about: 


in the ſame manner as the large er boys“ "Dheircloaty: 
ght-gowns,:: | 
and they wrap up the lower parts of their un: 
linen, inſtead of breeches BY 42%; 0 ans | 
Before the captain left this place, 3 large cinde 
came to his ſhip, with four — ——* the r 
who, by their ſuperb dreſs, appeared to be perſons | 
of condition. On entering he baptain's chbin, Whey" 
bowed down to the ground, held up their 
folded over their heads, and kneeled, till the cn captaijy! 
defired them to riſe. He | entertained them wit 
brandy, and ſuch eatables as they ſeemed! fond of. 
The captain ſhewed them a chat of thoſe 3 
1 1 W countmy, which they 
called Niphon ey likewiſe pointed out the way 
Matſmai and Sado; alſo ; Capes Songar and Nœo. 
They bowed to the ground again at parting; and e. 
refled their thanks, e oe thu : Dry | 


£7; } 
A 


| 3 
The captain now. thought: that he chief. 
of his voyage, which was the difcoyery:of' the! pro 
per fituation of Japan, with reſpect to the county! 
of Kamſchatka, was now fulfilled. Hie therefore fe- 

7 1 making obſervations' on the iſlands he Had 
ſeen before, and by which he was obliged to repaſs. 
8 5 5 thoſe obſervations the followitig xre extracts 
K 17 1 captain ſailed to the north-eaſt;: and arrived 
4 5 illand en che third of Juby, 1 Hatitude” 

92 go omi. Before this iſland hen 

17 7 7 om Water. and. ſent his birch wks: 
with a boat on ſhore, its fearch of freſh water; 2 


of which the coaſt conſiſted. From another place 
he again ſent then on ſhore, and they returned with 
thirteen caſks of good water on board. On this 
iſland grew Birch, Hr, and other trees, which were 
entirely unknown to the uffn failors,”- eee they 


ſaw ſome inhabitants; Who ran 1 
of the Ruſſians; they 2 8 ſo _—_ boots, i 
made lie thoſe of the 


Kamſchatkans. This 1 tp the cuptain to ſail 
nearer, and he came to an anchor in a 1 = bottom, 


Here was a vil 


7: erg "25-3: 
| *. the 

Nature, The principal difference 9 in e 
that they had pretty long hair all over their bodies; 


"Theſe people ſpoke. the ſame lan 


men had grey beards ; ſome of them wore lk. ear 
rings. Their cloaths were made ↄf fik ftnite;)of 
various colours, and reached to theif feet,, which were 
bare. They drank brandy, and were much pleaſcd 
with the various trifles given them. When they ſaw. 
a live cock on board the ſhip, they fell upon their 
knees, clapped their hands together over their heads, 
and bowed down to the ground. Ther were altere 
wards ſet on ſhore, _. 

The captain left this iſland on "the 17 7 of July, 
and failed to diſcover the ſituation of the other . 
bouring ones, which was not done without dange 


low water; many of the ſhip's company fell | Eck, 
and ſeveral di ed ſoon. after, At the iſland Matſmai 
he arrived on the twenty-third of Jul y. where. as 
found three large Japaneſe buſſes; he prep ared. for. 
an by. 4 Hook in caſe they ſhould attack Pha in and, 

cautious, that he would-neither, ſend aſhore,; 
nor come to an anchor; but on the twenty-fifth ſet, 
ſail on his return to Kamſchatka. He reached tbe, 


provided with prapplings, and uſed their oars RNS l 


mouth of the river” Bolſchaia W do hs. fifteen! 
0 


1 
* * 


IN HE enn EE 4E g HRA 2. . 


5 | N hich the:;emtered; in order 40 give his | theſe-eivilities, and ęntertained s gueſ} 4 2nd tte 2 
| „Hs ſet fail again,on-the twentieth, || ants, with. victuals and drink. I ie n 
= 8 Ochotak, m__ he arrived the | think the taſte of ae e Jo My "Ha 15 5 


-ninth;;.and. found the lieutenant, who tag crew carried ona trade with. the J 1 
8 leser the Ruffians bad; the Japane e ee 


| from him in a ſtarm. | 
| eee punt of the lues, ſhirts, ſtockings, Kc. They p aid for them An 
vort. copper coin, which had a 1 hole in me mie de... | 
ine Heutenent having been. ſeparated in a fog and: and were ſtrung together in the Chineſe manner.” 
tempeſt from the Captain, as we before remarked, [| This perſon, of conſequence ſeemed very. well plea 3 
and having endeavoured in vain to rejoin · him, de with his reception, and returned to the town. | 
lieutenant obſerved in the mean time, that the Hum 
ber of ſmall veſſels which ſurrounded his ſhip, con- f 


termined, without loſs of time, to ſeck the land of 

ipan; and, on the fixteenth, he 1. ht of it, in 
tinvally increaſed; and therefore thinking himſelf in 
ſome danger, weighed anchor, and put to fea again, 


8. 0 17 min. north latitude. eered ſouth- 
_ wards aleng the coaſts, and on the ſeventeenth: of 
9 having firſt fired a gun in token of his taking leave. 
He made land again on the twenty-ſecond of 5 


June, being near the . thirty-nine Japaneſe veſ- 
_ of the ſiae of galleys; appeared; ſeeming to come | 
of: barbour. but ſoon ſeparated bor different places: and anchored in twenty- three fathom water, = 5 
e: lieutenant purſued one of them, in ſearch of a f the anchor would not hold, they were obliged to wei 
harbour and 1 before a large town, where he || again and ſeek for a more convenient landing per 
anabored/in thirty fathom water. On the nineteenth but the coaſt was every where ſteep and rocky. | 
2 vet with eighteen perſons on board, obſerved veſſels in one place, which we a | 
Ruſſian: ſhip. The lieutenant ſent the fall, for want of- a harbour, money mY. were : Nor, 
The lientengnt returned to the place 


—— —— and the quarter · maſter aſhore, with fix + 
| 1 =; 
could not -ſucceed before in anchoring,” when loi 


armed ſaldiers, ima yawl, and gate them two empty 
ADS Vic: key es to- fill with water; they were 
veſſels came off to his aſſiſtance. He gave the 1 
eſe to underſtand, that lie was in on. of water, an 


preſents for the Japaneſe, in order 
to —_ _ friendſhip.” 4 
6 they immediately took the veſſels which were Reg. | 


The lieutenant, was en- 
to do this, as: the e, who came on 
board has: ſhip, appeared civil, and gave them to un 2 to the ſhore, and returned with them | 
detſtand, that they might come on — 9 N Lo produced. a. written paper, which our 
e took for an order, by virtue of which, they 
{ks under obligations to be kind to ſtrangers: 1 E- 


As the people, whom the lieutenant ſent, approacted |} 
_ tli-ſhore, a vaſt-number of veſſels eame out to meet 
e appeared to the lieutenant, 381 if they wanted 
im to approach nearer the ſhore ; but before he . 


——_—_— 
— nt 


** 


— . A... 4 
r 


them, which eromded ſo hard upon the yawl, that 
they: could ſcareely uſe their oars. The Japaneſe 
rowers / were naked to the girdle. They N a 
: number of pieces of gold, indicating their in- | 
— n to trade. A vaſt multitude of le were es 
Anbied en the ſhore,” Who all bowed to the new | 
comers. They filled their water caiks for them, and 
them Nack into the yawl. 

| __ ſecond mate and 2 with toy 
foldiers,' went on ſhbre and leſt two-ſoldiers to take 
cane of the yawl. The ſeeond mate went into the 

| 8 ſaw them carry the water caſks, and. 


ſolved upon it, a Japaneſe guard boat came from the. 
ts Which derung the N any farther rnd 


1 the great heat of the frinmer,” e, 
could not lay. in too much water, and befides, 75. 
farniſhed freſh opportunities of obtaining intelligence. 
about the country. They therefore came to anchor, 
in another place near the ſhore, in two fathoms Wa-. : 
ter, where the ground conſiſted of coarſe land a and 
muſcle ſhells... 


* 


_ fiuffs were chief. 
bobſerve any ſilk 
5 eee in wheat and pea, and ho feud Maplin: cows, ; 


wal to have his veſſel drawn near the ſhip. By his 
michent and the reſpect ſhewed him by his attendants, 
ne ap 


* 


him. The ſecond mate 


I e e returned other . 


wage Ven received: by the landlord in à very friendly 
and} hoſpitablen manner; he was conducted into an 
apartment, and entertained with wine and deſerts, 
which/ were both ſerved in porcelain veſſals- The 
deſert conſiſted of grapes, apples, oranges, and pre- 
ſerved radiſhes. + He went into another houſe, where 
he-was-treated in the fame manner, and had boiled 
rice p him to eat; the ſame was done to the 


quarter-maſter, and the ſoldiers, who went with 
ented them with glafs 


heads, and other trifles-“ He walked about the town; 


and the" firects/'a' great deal of cleanlineſs and good 
erder. Ile met with ſeveral ſhops,” where. cotton, 

ſold. 
ufd. The fruits of the field con- 


and hens in abundance. 
The ſecorid mate eue to his >yawagain, and 
ſaw: before him two mon with ſabres;/and one of them 
had two ſubres in his hands. 
ſome/dpprehenfions, and he Was ua. to get a the 
ſhip as faſt as poſſible. e ee e 
As he went towards the thip, ed ofa hundred 
ſmall veſſals followed him. A 
of them; who ordered a rope to be thrown into the 


do be tlie governor of the place. He came 
b 0 ſhip, and made a preſent to the lieute- 
hant f la veſſel with wine, Which the lieutenant 
brought with him to Ochotzk. The wine Was of a 
dark brown eblour, a little ſtrong and well taſted, 
though tather tart, which might be owing to the heat 


leman ſat in one 
| mutual affiſtance-Which- otherwiſe they mi 
| fotdet- each other. 
{power to find the captain, but in vain : the 
ook an eaſterly courſe, and made diſeoveries; in Which 


| prentice gath 


bn 


. 


8 a Py 


lone 
| They went with aTiortherly courſe as far as 50 
This filed him with | 


2 
T 
7 o 


On the twenty Fourth of Ji une, * Mc wint 


the ſecond gunner with ſome men and a ſurgeonꝰs 


prentice, inn the yawl, on ſhore./ They found no Was 


ter, but ſaw Japaneſe, who were. cloathed in lot 


white linen frocks. The hotſes were of a dak brown 
and black colour. They wes back an ora: 
pearl ſhells, and the branch pine tres. bo ap 

ered herbs, and Schr dd himſelf with i 


The 


{ buds of fr trees, of which he afterwards made 


tions for the uſe of the fick on board the ſhip. 


lieutenant returned to Ochotal, _ arrived there Pic 
which confiſted of fiftcen — ſtone I twenty-firſt of Auguſt. 
houſes :; and obſerved every- where, both in the houſes 


+©.5 " 
7 I, 


on? * 


On the fourth of June, 474 "I | commucore” Berin 


and captain Tſchirikow, ſet fail in two ſhips, all n 
ceſſary regulations being finiſhed, and the 15 by 
In his hurry he did not 


with'-as much proviſions as they could e It 


as agreed upon that they ſhould ſteer ſbuth: eaſt 1 


ſouth till the twelfth of he ſame pra hen 
found themſelves in north latitude This was 
proof of the nbni-exiſtence of t ks K 5 
north latitude, intending to go from thence = 
in order to diſcover the continent of America, but on 
the twentieth inſtant, the captain was ſeparated from 


| the commodare in a violent ftorm and 


this misfortune, the was deprived of 'the 
t have af. 
all in bis 


ain 


The commodore di 


the commodore and himſelf perfectly agreed in. 
On the eighteenth. of July, the eee having 


i. 
* 


, ſteered more northerly, got fight of. the continent 
America, and he captain had 
three days before. 


reached the face courſe 
Ihe coaſt which Hh the ewa made my N rocky 


o 
— — — — 
— . = — 
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Þ 1 diftantiee,” He 
>:\aſhore, -with' rag — his boat- men e ſhed. 
 +="thbm with- proviſioiig for levers days, NO K 


: * the bout 0 into a ſmall bay behind the kape, a mill 
e- 


2 Sawelew 
_ the ſhip? either with or without the mate. Thele 


| n People! 
2 ou voices pied: out. 76s al,” | 


St. Heymogenes, Between theſe there was 2: hay. in 

_ "which they promiſes: themſclves PERS 6d Gredme 
A Kances require it;- + | 

Chitrowz "the! abies of te fleet, was: Kent by the ls 


| which a. tone 


* 15 ru bs e DISCOVERIES 


aud ficep,. ine e Sheik? on Chich acecunt he 
did not 2 7 an . brad but anch . on 


'- accoutrettients,” atid"eve ary inftrudion. 
concluded that the Wis profes. arrived; Afﬀer 
- - Veral days, the boat did not come back, and the people (| 
N board the captain's ſhip thought the boat 
dave Feceived forme — in landing ; they there = 
' ſent the boatſwain, Sidor Sawelew, aſhore, wich 
mes mem in a ſmall boat, amongſt whom were car- 
Penters, well armed, and provided with the AM 
- materials, © Theſe were fent athote on the twenty- 
otders,. When he had given 
/affiftance to Dementicw, to return ; th 


orders were not ed, and a wen e 
_ uri g from!th ſhore. par: 


if * than die othier: and ca. Hr that it wa 5 
mentiew and Sawelew -with- the two boats; the 8 

il {1 Gain therefore ordered all the men upon deck, and di- 

refed them to 8 for fling; It unfortunately 

ats contained e who 


_ returned to tlie ſhore. 
114, 1AM hopes of ſeeing 
p. though the captain took a, great deal of pains for 
tat 12 He had no moi boats 'to ſend aſhore, | 
and dhe coat was ſo rocky be dared not venture near it 
- | with-bis hip. It was refolved, im a council aa 
+00; of che defects, to return to Kam 


1 


tw) Cette es ag attempted to, get a beter Mt | 


r  diſtovered,, 
wanted a ſupply of freſh water. de country, hai 
very high mountarns,” which 1 with ow. 


1 


mater, and a; a bottom. They called a 

ef and Wien projects inte the ſea, St. Elias's M 

on accountof ies being Elias s day. They called an- 
other point of land, which appeared oppoſite the firſt, 


' commodotfe, with ſome «armed men, to reconnojtre | 
this bay and Steller, the adjunAus, was ſent, at Hees, 
me ame time. in another boat to fetck water. OCritſſt⸗ 

trow found good anchorage between, foine iſſands, ſo: 


n 


dure fm, all winds; He alſo found ſome but Ee 
in an ifland, Whied was: formed of aire Uno | 1 [= 


ſome of which were cared; In the huts: he found.a [ 
mall box ade of poplar; a hollom earthen ball; in 

hetſt dick ie appeared. 45 2 
Wnetone, ON/WAI Z ves 
"had been ſhar 

Stellar, mot wird 4 Glier which contained a lage 
e linen and a feet herb, which Is 
deſſtd ſor food, in the fame: manner as Te Kamfſ- | 


uh "20774 


— ———— 
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i dates was 1 i 1 ad 


ie mached it the twentieth of July, and anchored || tembst, 
under a prony 1 e ifland, in twenty-two; wp ous Peturn 


— foe 
2 Do 


2 by 


fi 3 * — 


FY 1509 50 eng N. 
von 


the voyage was Aroubleſome Han- 
the, twenty *. ol Ju July, pag id-. 


eonzinent, or an iſſand. [They 


likewiſe feared that they might,.be too far 


the wind was ſtrong and the waues was / e 
04 
ſhore, a8 well as too near. it. bey (led. he 


in, foggy. weather, . which: thapo6 
Oftrog,. which. Means t he fg i d chere! they 
aa to 1915 I eight Lathen w "wide. hecum- 

ann —.— to Wen — 
SE with the . — very ws Toy = 


, before tk deen gn 


hege were aa ande, 
e 7 eng company, who 
died in th 0 — was buried: there. 
Andrew ble berg, the-pilot,. was ſens; gon the 
ſearch of Water z . DEI = 
ater WO : 4a 1 
[]both, 2 e "Fo: his water was 


the, denryyy -angi.other .diftam) 


| 9 2 W all labore mn ni | 4214 
100 eee Wen 294: 20 anterpreter;ivore 
1 ſent gre ina {mm b 39h wee ae, 
and Bag oe wen them by way of preſent to 
hey ind. anyoic Lhe reached, 


; Haſs an the Da OA Auigak,; abou: noon ; 
we 2 

aden # intended returnigg d — — to — — 
aeg bt apa centres wind drone them on an- 
9 p ; 


and det FS Nil the ond of 
Koxm 2 22 


left on tlie i | 10 IV 1d hne Hier: 44; 
„They wade Gverahaticnipt-to-ſnil; hut wers driven 
1 e —.— ont: 


er would not 
venture, ee the iſland. Nhe „ 

Lieutenant Wanel, accompnied by nine wen, 
[well provided with arms, went 4 thatiſlabd.;-. The 
lieutenant wanted the 22 . — board, 


by: a friendly hehaviour, 1d offeriug vario 


hut as his 


chatka; Jikewäſe ropes,” and all ſorts of houſhold fur- 
niture. At the place he came to, forme Americans 


to procutefire, ſuch xs they uſe i Kamſchatka. He 
gathered a great variety of, herbs, and regretted. | that 

had no more time to look about the American 
coaſt; his whole ſtay was only fix hours, for he was 
obliged ene en board ax ſoon as he had taken i in 


Water 81 f 3 
The lem vibe fache the nter, „krwile related 
that urg br doe fire-places, in which { fire had juſt 
been made; they alſo found hewi wood, and per- 
e 2 man in the . "they Mo: 


o 
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| their. part invited the Ruſſians 
ordered three men of his companꝭ ta debark, 


among 
1] whom: wass Korjak interpreter, and to faſten the boat 
41 with a rape;to the ſtones which lay on the ſhore. 


| whales” fleſh, 
| It ſeems they were hete 


men, bet neither buts.nor- 


FS. 4 vit 5 (the * * 
I” 4 * 4 - F 
L 8 * 
8 : * . 
* * 14 * 18 * 4 
31 5 


proved fruitlels, Aud the-As — 
to go on ſhore} Waxel 


The Americans wanted. to regale the Ruſfiaus with 
which wag che only proviſion they had. 
only on account ok. the whale 
fiſhery, for there were, as man enn avithere were 
v. It iet likely 
vr eo, a were on the  gontinehto- — 

neither $4 AT 1 r Weapon: among wn. 
that could give the 9 uneaſineſa g. they. 
therefore 3 — on — and ment abou 


eee ny : 


praſents 4 . — 
8 reſolved; * at a. 


ſouth, and regained ee eee ß 


Vp the, thigueth af ic ie: "EK ann iſland, 


ned leſs water, but dared — ow b 


* 


— 


N 1 4 AJ vo Oed A2 2 UA AT et? 
„cr. Cams airy INT N HHN HH ne, gl es 
6. 1 e 1 gige FI&. ien FOU, 8 | | 
15 40 me be chte to Helitchay 12 pativh © Ys et, and. of the 
Waxel i in the boat: Waxel gave x Sup of bran 155 crew increaſe eat Sather was cold and Wetland 
her was dif x6 Him us Fe 1e nd mitigation of, ns. N vas Ne 


ing it he ſpit at out again, And ericd aloud, as i 
” gra complain vo 2iks a fy "how it he 1 
9 bideen ouſed. /T'hoy eould not 2 5 by 4 

tried almoſt every me- 


1j means, nvrw not ſtinditig they 

„ thod;; he/onty defiredi to returm to che Hand, and it 
(113088: tibt —— 8 te gewain him, Watel called] Providence from hende alone they could rell fue- } 
$ e to come cour. : 
2 The Americans attempted. 46d them at laſt & They caſt anchor i in thelfs fathoms Wer, a er 
. (they-ſer the two Ruſſians go, ind kept pt theititerpreter. cable was torn. in pieces; the ſhip was driven on a 
„Same of: them! kid hold bf the r6 Leih faſtened }{ rock, which ſhe touched twice, notwithſtanding the 


Weds t 
under thele calamirgu s circumſtances determiingd 9 | 
if poſſible, they ſhould make the land, nd — fave 
their lives and preferve the 8 1 but if the whole of 
their defig was hot practicable, they might at leaſi 
fave their lives, aud ſubmit their future fata to: that 


a. 
4 x 7 
F 2 a 


2 * 


che boat, and wanted to perk — 1 50 event found by the lead five fathoms water. They fe 

bmhich, Waxel'ordeted tlie ro The in- I the ſhip would go to pieces, for the waves broke e 
74 * cried aloud; breed | eld Horan. 1 her with ſock violence; that nothing elle could well be 
don him: þ baiti the Americans" zeriffted in detzining Gy regu Upon letting out their ſecond anchor, the 


him Ware diſcharged two blanderbuſſes, merely! 
_+;vvith a defign!to'friphten' them! and it had the def ref 
effect; for the unuſual noiſe of tlie rep: rt, which was 

. greatly intreaſed, by an ceho' ftom che 


e broke beforethe anchor had taken grund- 

The 97 2 Was e the other e of ow rock 

a high lea, juſt as wete preparing to let out 

wir wy {another anchor, and the veſſel got at once; inte ſtill 
ell 


CE” 


- mountains; ! o amazed the Am cans, that they fell water. They anchored about thres hundred fathoms 
l on the groumd, and the! — er tai 5 5 froti) this hore, in. 2 about four fathoma «nh 2 
mage of their eg made Ris efcape to the boat; Water. 1 9785 


© hey however ſoon recovered Son's V nere ; Their firſt, care. Was, to; look. About the ates 
their EO Wusel Fer to: [the ſhip in the chooſe: the molt « convement place for. taking up Theit 


winter quarters. They reſted till non, as thetfhip's 


tveni 
ke * ae pad a knife” hanging by tis company” was quite weak; they then hoiſted wer 
vate their u Poor e were made of whales guts, boat, but not ser great difficult: 
Aieir breeches of ſeal ſkins; And s of the 120 Lieutenant Waxel, and adjunktus Steller, went on 
def ſen lions which were adorhied”: goof ſhore on the fixth, of Nonember,. which-they; found 
thers. Their noſes were ſtopt Litke fs, which 777 quite covered over with ſmow...! ey found-a Srook 
: tometimes took out. 1 ˖['T of matter iſſued running from the mountains +, Falling into the ſei, 
rom them, which they licke int their tongues [] not far from the landing: place; this proved to / be 
„lome of them had their faces f inted red, And others clear wholeſome water ; but they gon ind novarc- 
+af;xarions colours; 9 525 ares were tent fro wood, except what was. thrown on. ſhore bythe tea. 
esch other, aud they wall. "They feed 
ll 


ee They did not know how to defend themſelyes from 
chiefly on er — 4h the cold, ang the 3 3 phone 4r- 
. next morning they prepared for 5 Hr depar-|] 


racks to the ter t tx pointed out / to 
= when-ſeven 'Atnericans' a peared i in ſepa tate ca. 


eee wer we e, ee Kon eons ings Fogel e ck — 
ed near the W's e ween which. were itohes ;-th 
"oo up 2 mold of che rope-Hüders of tlie 7 pretty deep- di ey 


| reſolved to clear, 1 To bottom, and coverththem 

and seen a preſents, two of their Cape ; wa 1 with ſails, till they could build themſclves: better ha · 

the image of 4 men carved out of bone, | bitations, -, Waxel and Steller returned in the en- 
2peared to be zn del! Preſents werd te een e 


ing, and gave an account 85 eee of what 
and they would have ventured on board if 55 * | 7 | 


[they had ſeen. i? : it 148416 
cad not uriſpn; which ebliged them to return to ſhore. they [LN to ſend. 


The next maming” :aſhidre 
After the ſtiip failed, che Atnericzus made a as many men as were able. to ſtand en cheit legs, in 


— 


— 


ll 


noiſe; which at orice ſeemed to teftify their friend Ip, order to prepare, as ſoon as > ble, a_ditch betten 
anchtheir 3 at the ' Ueparture.. of thele A the ſaid hills for the reception. of the fick: H begin- 
ſis: reren on ning was 25 on the cighth, of November; 10 Aand 


_ cyurts; 
25 Thy had' o ſtormy weather during their vos c, 
many of the:ſhip's* company were taken fick and die 
2 2 eme was barely 1 left to manage the 


the lick, but {; died as ſoon: ag they were brought 

from between decks,. ſame. in the boat, and ſeveral 

more when they were brought on hre 
It was with great difficulty; that they could lwepthe 


— * 323 he 


yo! 8 Kitt and mimte of Okiobet, they 
made two iflands;” which they left without names, 
Tn them to be the two firſt Kurilian Iflands 
but we ſhalt} call therm Scducing Illands. They had 
continual rains; which were now exchanged for hai 
and ino. Notwithftanding the weakneſs and fick+|| 
neſs of the men, they were obliged” to work conti. 
nally in the cold — wet; and the fickneſs was fo 
dreadful, that che two failprs who governed the rudder 
were obliged to be led to it by Mo others, who could 
walk. The nights grew longer and darker, 
they knew not in what latirude e they were in, or how 
far from Katſchatka. 
Land appeated at laſt, Wages t; joy, for which 
they made; but it was atlo great'a ee that be- 
fore they' could get near enough, the night began to 
Some on and it Was judged adviſeable to keep the 
"ea" chat they might-not endanger che yeſſel. 


They — moſt of the ri on the ſtarboard 
hy damaged the next nts. * the people were 
we 


akened: by ſickneſs that they''could not remedy | 
the diſaſters! 9116 Tt 

1:A'couneil was called, ani! . immediate dan- 
14 ae" ſent fitvation was taken into confidera- 


r 


ſtone foxes, with which that, place abburided; from 
the dead bodies. The foxes. did not tun away when 
any body approached them, Which gane oecaſtom to 
e as it afterwards. proved. aht an your ati 
1a wtf ow 


Commodore Peng 1 broyghe: e on ide 
ninth of November. They continved to bring the 
fick on ſhore, ſome ofwhom died every day. Waxel 
and Chitrow remained tolerably healthy whilſt they 
| were at fea, but in a few days they alſo grew ick: 
but were afterwards 8 to perfect health. The 
commodore died on the eighieench of December, arid 
had the honour 40. have. the. iſland called Beting's 
Iſland, after his-name; He was a Dane by birth, and 
in his youth made ſeveral. voyages to the Eaſt and 
Weſt Iodies, but was. at laft banden to ſeck his! * 
2 in Ruſha. 44 | 

tain Tiki failed. on — neee 
of 95 y, on his return from the American edaſt, and 
ſuffered nearly. the ſame accidents) as! e eb dre. 
He met witk contrary winds. and other impediments 
tied the coaffs. and iſlands, Wied. they were very 

ſorry they. <d not diſcover. in their outward 

He loſt his two boats, and therefore could not provide 
bimſelf with freſh water ; in this he was put to greater 


1 
m 


tion. The th ſhi ip was adjudged unfit for further navi- 
Vor. o. 93. 


: } 


23 C inconvenienes 


— | 


5 han the rommodore.; On the twen- 
fene September che arrived on a eoaſt, Which they 
Wiheze been the ſame that the commodore 
0 pine: at ont days after. This coaſt. was ſur-: 
reunded-with rocks, the tops of which reached above 
the water; and they were obliged: to anchor at two 
byndredfathoms giſtance from. them. Several of the 
inhabitants came in canoes with a friendly mien, and 
ſeemed full of aſtoniſhment at the ſhip; but nobody 
could converſe with them, neither dared they ſtay, be- 
cauſe the cable was cut to pieces by the rocks, and 
the crew were forced to endeavour to regain the open. 
ſea, In this attempt-they ſucceeded, - but it was of 
a to their — 15 on account of contrary 


Tbey tried the wethod of diſtilling ſalt water when 
their freſh water began to decreaſe; the bitterneſs re- 
mained 1 0 this operation, though i it was deprived of 
the ſalt. N e the diſtilled 3 with equal 
portions of freſh, and ſup _ the ſhip's company 
with it; by BEN Joy of all on, board, it rained, ge 
which [the x temporary ſupply.” : 
Many were ſwept aw 7 by the ſcurvy on board this 
ſelf lay fick with it @ long time. 


ſhip a the captain bim 
At, they ſaw the lang of Kamſcharka, an 


ninth of 
There remained only gh gt men living out of the 
ſeventy which they tonk out. The pilot brought the 
ſhip into the harbhunt of St. Peter and Paul ori the ele- 
5 ———— aſter ſhe bad been four months upon 
herivoyage-”” 

The kette from his games in the 195 | 
ſrürig ſpring, and. about the ſea, in hopes df 
mas tag wich the tommodore, and then failed to Oc. 

ben from whtnce he travelled to Jakutzk; where 


he expected to recti ve orders from Peterſburgh how to She drew fve feet” Water, and was Able to (arty. a. 


proceed. : He was 
to Peterſburgh, but died ſoon after. 
But to returi to the late commodore Bering” 8 Sew. 
Sean after the commodore's death; they had the mif- 
fortune to loſe theit veſſel; on which were placed their 
only hopes of retutning. She rode at anchor in the 
- opetiiſea, and not a ſoul leſt to guard her, as none 
cauld be from attending the ſick and other bu- 
ſineſs· On the night of the twenty ninth of Novem- 
ber, a violent ſtorm aroſe, which tore che cable to 
pieces, and drove the 
nate tircumſtance like this, it was attended with one 
favourable event, for the wreck came near the place 
wherethe people lay. They ſaved a great deal of pro- 
viſionns, but e eee tather damaged. The crew 
did not deſpair, but ſtill conceived hopes, that though 
the ſhip itſelf-could not he refitted for ſervice; yet they 


rol 


11 


might with the materials conſtruct a new . — | | 


cient to tarry them to Kamſchatka. 


They thought it nereſſary to ſearch the country, in} 


order to difcover:whether it was a continent or an 
jüfland. The rocky: mountains ſcemed to indicate that 
it was a continent, which indeed it might have for- 
2 been, but by: ſome dreadful con vulſion of na- 
ay have beem ſeparated from it. They ſent 


out 8 (as ſoon as their ſtrength would permit) to 


the north and ſouth, to ſee if they could find any 
inhabitants, foreſts, or animals. They returned, 
ſayüng they could no where find any traces of the hu- 


man race, The they had met with many ſea beavers, ü 
and a multitude of ftone foxes, which were not in the 


leaſt ſhy of men. 5 

Others were ſent! ſoon aſter this, Who: brought 
in that they diſcerned the open ſea from a 
very high mountain; -they were therefore convinced 
that it was an and They found no foreſts, and 
they were very ere to it for firing during” the 
winter. 51: meins 
The extent of this iſland. rannet be well afertiined; 
but it lies in the ſame direction with the mouth of the 
river Kamſchaika. On it there are marty high moun- 
tains and rocks, and in the valleys there is good graſs 


— 


i as; 
Qober entered the bay of 3 || 


4 


1 


— 


e 


appointed commodore on his return greater burthen than they had to put in her. 


* 
11 
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on ſhore; for an unfortiu- 1 of Au 
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p 
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ng er Tbey could not diſcover oy 275 
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| officers and me 


— — 


| was fo 
ſome 


the whole 3 of April, in ani 


| jo the want of ſeveral materials wh 
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hour-abont this.ifland; where thips' might re io ie A 
y rom the winde li ein airivopas od. Ait 


At length they ventured: to examine what ſtere of- | 


proviſions they had left, that 2 teiths! 
time they would laſt, and r — cite daily thares id: 
proportion. Had: they not dentially ef 


plied with the fleſh of ſea ani 30 they aug 'have: 


| periſhed with famine. iT hey-however-referved! fone! 


meals, in order to execute their intended voyage, | 
ſhould they be able to conſtru@-another veſſel. : 
No reſpe&. of perſons was obſerved in this iſland ; 

men had the and meſſed to- 

gether. The ſtate of natural liberty and equality of 
men ſeemed to be reſtored; for though lieutenant 
N took 2 anger” after the commodore's 
cath, yet he did not eto e r fear of 
s In the month of Mach 25 Nuss 
nant Waxel called the ſhip's company together, which 
five in number, that they might come to 
olution about returning. They unanimouſly 


b b to break up the veſſel and byild '4 bellen po, 


y might return. TY were employed 
mg ang brea 
her! to pieces. In the beginning May, they 7 
her on, the ee and 5 the ng of of the — of 
July ſhe was ready for launching, which was done 
on the tenth of Auguſt, and named St. Peter, 
the ſhip" out/ of the-yeredk of which the” Rad 
built. Conſidering the difficulties Lo were u 
ey muſt h 
rienced, it is really aſtoniſhitig how e 
hab Happily for them, the weather was caltif; if it had 
not been fo, they would not habe ſuccerded. She 13 


ſay, what joy they experienced on this oc 
| rikow had left; here th 


expoſed to the open ſea; and if à ſtorm 1 8 is + 
ſhe might cafily have been apaitiiratided on the cf. 


1991. 
On the tenth: of Auguſt they put t0 fra, towards e” 
| They towed the The of tlie other bf | 


evening.” 
with'them, reſolving to ſet ber adrift if they could 2 
reſerve her. They paſſed b ſeveral rocks and 277 
allow places, the ame evenimy,” after which the 
took to their dars. A gentle b from the no 
luckily ſprung op, win which" hey were enabled” 0. 
rocced on their voi ee. n 286 
.. were obliged to ſet the boat adrift on the i 
ouſt, owing en folg conttaty wind; and tbe 
veſſel began to be very leaky The: fame day, two pumps 
were not ſufficient to keep her free, they were there- 
fore obliged to uſe buckets and throw their heavy goods © a4 
overboard; in order to diſcover the leak; as well as 60 
lighten che veſſel, Very fortunately. they found out 
the leak and ſtopped it; ſo that after war they on 
uſed one pump, and chat not conſtantly.” 
They came in fight of Kamſchatka on the 0 
fifth of Auguſt, and on the twenty-ſeventh ; ; entered 
the Wi of St. Peter and Paul. We need not 


on; By. 


they found plenty of proviſions, which captain Tichi- 
wintered in .commodious . 
dwellings, very 5 om choſe they had lived 1 in 
on Bering's iſland. 

Waxeſ went from the harbour of St. Petet and 


Paul to Jakutzk, and having wintered there, pro- 


ceeded to Jeniſciſk ; where on his arrival in October, 
1744, he found captain Tichirikow, who had Terre 
orders from the ſenate to take up his reſidence there, 
till a reſolution ſhould be taken, with reſpect to tlie 
proſecution of the Kamſchatka navigation. Watel 
ſtayed at Jeniſciſk; and when Tſchirikow was ordered © 
to Peterſburgh, in'1745, Waxel then took upon him 
the command of the mariners there, arid di not ar- 
riye with them at Peterſburgh, till January in the 135 
1749; which time may be fixed as the end of the fe- 


JJ 


cond Kamſchatka expedition. I laſted Hear fox-, 


teen years. 
ae fun bf ee difebveties tente to be this, tat 


thpugh much has been done already,” there, remains!” 
— e ee to be” A w 


hich e may 
Pot fl 
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poſſibly be ught to 3 perſection 3 
ſpirits. odd — and — Fir, already made, 
Will ſerve as a guide to others; they are publiſhed 
by the expreſs; command of her moſt ſerene highneſs 
the preſent empreſa of Ruſſia, for the uſe of the 
hole World, who muſt 
and almoſt every other particular. Few ſuch women, 


applaud her conduct in this ö 


eſigns ſhe has in vic ure of 1 very diffeult 
faded they ate no other than _ —— ner od! | 


erce; extending ber new diſto- 
\eries, and Gag 7 ns — FESvitig Ol 


We ſhall now entertain our numerous readebs ity? 
a general, yet comprehenfive account of the e 


| expeditions for Ae ee a north-euſt pe te 
| pO .- are N e e Japan: 2, i a ide art 
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REHENSIVE, AS f 
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03 inen Jg itt 0. the ſeveral VOYAGES undertaken. for e. „„ 
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| DISCOVERY, or a {NORTH-EAST 1 10 CHINA: AS Ar AN, 


Wr Fits: 10 ns | tow 
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hich. we.ſhall conſider a as a neceſſary Introtluetion-to e of the Honor arable 
dommo . Thar Lond MyLox AVE. dec 7025 


ano cat Kein * 


5 2 7 436 


EL. 


| " F n os which no preſent, gratification can 
ſatisfy ;. N en he þ 


99 eſcaped one 


1rous to e Seer ers : theſe, principles of action 


53 


viſited one region of the globe, ſucceſs. In 1656, he paſſed then 
ha 18 Nall impatient till he explores another; and aſter 


* 


5 


8 10337} 5459 rite 17 - 


a {5H 7 7 - 228 — 
500 40 : Hin 24 16 


* 718 fs = Bf * 
oi renn ny 


| el in mad "nature 3 to. queen Elizabeth. Hr aempted he 


better fortune, and returned full of er 
capes: and ad- 
vanced as far as the 78th degree; he diſcovered the 


danger in his progreſs, he is ſtill Areight chat divides Nova Zeinblia from the e 


'of the Sammoyds, now fubject tu Ruff. Ile p 


enterpriſe are certainly very Ferse n, for e the eaſtermoſt point of that ſtreight, and ta. 3 


— „ ne the. e of nations. 


8 ay: $.to.t og pole are ſo replete with diſagreeable I Had diſcovered: the paſſage 
500% at one Fas wonder how men 


an open ſea, from whence he returned, imagining he 
ſot ardentiy deſired. It is 
affirmed, by ſome people, that his diſcoreries extended 


could ſeriouſly in ſuch \ uodertakings eſpecially as far as the 8oth degree north IE 1187 T Ox 
end riouly ee hardſhips remain uncontra- [ | Queen 1 was" was by bis favonratits 
difted., Theſe dreary, regiong 7 ſo unaccuſtomed or. to fit out two ſtout Ta ef compleat the 
J je RS. influences of | the, enlivening ſun, diſcovery. Captains Jackman and Pitt had the cm- 


te. of the ordinary and ne- 
11 1 produgti ons. of the. earth in happier climes; 
ſo great e . uninhabitable by human 
beings an 


r, of che race of q no relief can 


e in traverking. theſe ſolsmn deſerts, and] were driven. back, and 


inſuperable difficulties are fare to be met with, 
and nothing % but the merciful, interpoſition of Provi- 
an, in any degree, be. relied on; all theſe] 


on of the moſt t intrepid, and to 0 che ardour of 


moſt enterprit 


50 W at leaſt), ſufficient/to ſtagger the reſo- 
A, brief recapitalation. of the voy 


———— —— 


aa 


undertaken 


to find Fog à north-eaſt paſſage to yo Epi ov have a very 
will make good our remarks ; and ſhew, that not- 


Withſtanding many are of this opinion, who fit at 
home in comfort by their fire ſides, there are ſuch 
2 ſpirits, who are not to be diſmayed hy all 
frightful pictures which” can be drawn by gloomy 

and apprehenſive perſons. 
Sir Hugh Willoughby was the firſt who attempted 
this 0 with three ſhips, ſo early as the year 
which was the æra of perilous enterpriſes. Sir 
Kab roceeded as far as the latitude of 75 degrees, 
as it. 5 imagined, within fight of New ee Wat 
now Se Se ebe wen, but he was driven back by a 
flog, and obliged to. winter in the river Arzena, in 
3 0 where he, and all his company, were frozen 


ath. A conciſe account of all his diſcoveries he 


le upon Fr 4 in which * mentions, that he 
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he'd 5 5 the Vac pen and 4 others, that 


but thinly occupied h an inconfiderable| 


curftances put together, would be (in ſome peo - 


vn 


mand of theſe: ſhips,” who failed/ througir the fame 
{ ftreight in 1580, and entered the eaſtern ſea. The 
| weather became tempeſtuous, and the ice: poured in 
ſo faſt upon them, that after ſuſtaining the moſt dread- 
ful ſhocks, and enduring incredible Hardſhips, they 
ſeparated. Neither captain 
rig nor any of his crew, vers eber heard uf after 
ards. 2 

' The defire of img the Fidzen Seas to thernonh« i 
aſt began to abate among "the after this 
diſaſter and diſappointment. However, the Dutch 
attempted it with a great degree of petſeverance. Ihn 
Cornelius was the firſt Dutchman who ſailed to mae 

diſcoveries in thoſe parts; he failed in 15957 but we. 

Fane yok account- of his voyage. In 

1606 he _ followed by Wilham Barrens, who was 
an able and experienced ſeaman and mathematician:- 


prince Maurice. ſupplied him with neceſſaries for his 


voyage, and he proceeded in the ſame courſe 7 —ahp 1 

| had been pointed out by” Engliſn navigators. 

| paſſed the ſtreight before — by captains ap 0 
roughs, Jackman, and Pitt; but found 'the like cir- 

cumſtances and tempeſts which the Engliſh had ex- 

perienced. Thoroughly convinced that he ſhould: -: 

not be able to ſurmount theſe diſſiculties, and that h 


| could not attain the deſired purpoſe, he returned; 


In traverſing the coaſt of Nees Zembla, he gave 
names to ſeveral promontories and head lands, and 
marked out, on paper, à new cdurſe he meant to leer 
in another voyage, by which he hoped to I 
what he bad now failed in diſcovering, and aba 
thoſe had alſo failed in ho went before him. 
William Barrens was rather animated chen is 7 
[{ couraged” by diſappointment, aud in 160) entered 
upon a ſecond; voyage; with à ſpirit fully prepoiſſeſſed 


Iwbalers, who nom began 10 frequent the north fas, 
d, either by, accident+or-defign; advanced muell. 
to . ast ward than any of thoſe, hep that 

' had 


1 


i 


| 


$. 
13 
11 
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with ſucceſs. He Was informed, that Ns of the 


' 
| 


2. 


e 77th degree, he Was ſo attacked by the mountains 
ice, and not being able to withſiand their fury, 


5 


gs 


ESD 


Was all the difcaybry 
dhe diſcovery tilltheyear 1676, and the 


z 5 — 80 —— till he 
Mibe haght of the pole, under which, 


he arrived, on dhe coaſt of NorZembis]' be 
ved in this hope; but before he had rene 


PALS his crew, got ſafe to land, but it was only 
= ure-greater-hardſhips,- and ſhare a much worſe. 
than thoſe who immediately periſhed. They 


inter in a cohmry Where no living 
n bal, 2 themſelves; In this miſe- 


rable place, the fle ed from the bones of ſome 
of them; and — ed of the moſt excruciating; 
PAINS, notwithſtanding, 75 uſed their e efforts; 
ve their bodies from the cold. "Te * 1 


approached; they ſet fail in her 
ar Laplagd,; but before they amived there, the captzin 
and with {tg0thechaper. of een his Are 

Ve 101 Nam LOUIE 5 
ad 


Das ithe; 20 0 ſealoiit for nayal entetpriſes. 


10 
Ships 


1 15 Fiſhery: as that extenfive-and profitable 
W. CHried, On: both by the 
Meng. idanda were 


„Abe ſeas chat were formetly ſoc formidable, | 

Fan Nation 1 
2 2481 f. TIT 

Ending A; paſſage 26. the'north-caſt 


pot new ſanguine as tlioſe of a north · woſt 


"ly Foe 
pallage, and it was not till man unſucceſsful trials 
= x 9 N the latter, that 1 


mer was again at- 
eee 
ts; { do the t weſtern bay, 

high ll besrehis name, after Ai r bie exerted 125 


in vin to find r "ore weſtward, was perſuaded 
o Undertakea v to the north-eaſt. 
e le failed 
them df others, and the fatal iſſue 


this rg but was pg . 

attended. thaw: wb obſtinate yerance ;-and more fo 
hen he ſan the face of the; country, /exaruined the 
ttaverſrd an ĩmimenſt continent of ice; 
ded that no 


be E haſty neglected che 


proſecution of 
utch whalers 


amuſed the world: with wonderful relations of their 
Near approach to the pole; yet very little audit was 
ven to their; reports, till the arrival of one John 
ood, Who had accompanied Sir John Narborough 
his voyage to the ſouth ſea. Mr. Wood was an 
YN arid enterpriſing navigator, he was alſo an excel- 
lent mathematician and geographer. / 
Philoſophical: Tranfactions a paper, by which the ex- 
iſtence. ofa; north · eaſt 
was-plaubbly. afferted; + Tun exactly coincided with 
bis own at of the-conſtru@tion — globe, and 


De yas induced, by fhis and other veaſong; to apply to 


ante the diſaovery. . Le flattered the ki 


* Sv 


King Charles the Secand, for a commiſſion to proſe- 


renne 90 1 


aſh- and 
55 diſcove *. which cane manner n 
a ſe ſhips Ted and in courſe of time; by follow: uf 


oy . 


* was W Mo which | 


He read in the | 
ſlage to the Eaſtern Ocean 


that the ae 


| 9 ly, ſees Bid find: ak © n'ſea;; 
thoſe, obfaruion l 
11115 thu; which; had read Tab page 0 | 
— $4 


li 11 of a pink of one hundred catid aweuty tand 
pany her, which was like wriſemamedsand . 
and ſupplied with ſuch''merchandiae:as}Wers" whouß 


p was daſhed to pieces. William Barrens, and 


on the fi 
of the;crew,: WhO yet ſarvived;: 3 fit ie | 
to rtitude and ingemuty to frame a pinuace from tue 
eck of their brakgn ſhip, notwithſtanding tlie ex- 
yell — they endured. Having completed mis 


ithſiandiagthe relation of theſe Wed this | A breught 16. 
for N a gedge of rücks: 
en North fes now fitted out by private advens I were hot heard the hg wit thick, and ne land 


ders they! were allared 10 it by the deſire of gain be diffetned; m ² gl Joe tc che i MPN Ef che 
a5 they, wore. med that innumerable ſea-aninzals! T heyludwot+3eR68ins 'rehef 8 . 
5 Lan ee e baſk-upon- the. ice, the . whoſe tion of >Pro vader Wife 4 
NN nere wencel the fineſt i iv in whiteneſs; | Pheir tuation was fate e F v N 
and their carcaſes yielded plenty of ex dil. Theſe F "a 1 55 e 18 
the times ex us thee Id 
ccc 


* 


1 


che voyage 
to be fitted out at his owns ag 


| tain de 10 bear him e e Ml 


iT be: | —.—.— 7 
(rn wage — . lr 
—— ordered , Spec. 


tualled, and provided with ter mar, = 
of Vork, and ſeveri/noblemen;=5oindd — 


marketable on the:coaſts of Tarπι̊ᷓand“ 
Commiſſions were made out to as cd | 

theſe: ſhips, and captain Wood was appointed to 

rect the expedition on board the Speed, And. 


G 


4 41 


5 cual Note on the'twenty 
May, 1676, with tlie wind at fouth-wve 
the fourth of Junecaſt;atictior uff Eerwiek = 
Sound, where they tosk in water; afidi tecfüfted dn 
ſtores. They continued this voyage: on the teiſth. urid 
feen th entered the polar efflę, Nhe 
ſealon of the year, the ſun hevet ſets. e 
Was hay, and the Speed well broke her Hin- td Hal: 
yard, Which was ſoon repaired. #2 e . 
On the tom eighth, they'found tlie b 01 
the laudd of Nov: — nk on” the! tw of 15 
was quite embayed in it. At nighi the Rüſſians 
[down upon te 8 en, and eee 
| weather-bow 3” [before the "Specdwelf- BY 
upon the other"tack,” the Ruck KA 5 


„Guns deen ere Bred, L 8 ; 


e Hets we- lay W 


. 


AF poffible mesfis d ff r „ Put fir Vai 
end ot foHard;Thi''f w Kot Gbr 5e 
to carty out aW archer c 


At length wefaw and Kl 25 


ny 8 


great amae ment bf. e alf eh *H6 
tee for che ese u Westher; I T 26m 

to get out the posts before bur m 

board, which” was done I ea e e 

wards the ſhore in the Pinnses to ſce if tlie 
poſſibility of landing which I mürkt Fate. 

the ſen ran lo high. in half ant Hour Rat, has 1 
this anſwer, that it — impoſſibſe ta land 4 han , the 
ſnow being i in ſuch hig cliffs that tlie l Wis ic 
acceſſibhle. This'was bad tidiſigs, To th 15 


time to think on the ſafety of our ſöbls, and we 
all together to prayers, to beſeech God to hHavt me 
oh us, for now nothing but inevitable ruin f 
before our eyes. After prayets, the Meathet cleared 
a little, and looking over the ſtern, 1 Faw a fall | 
directly with the ſtern of the ſhip, wherelth6uy ; 
might be ſome chance of getting aſhore;* I ch 
ſent off the pinnace a ſecond time; With ſome = 
her to be firſt landed, but ſhe durſt nor venture to a 
tempt the beach. I then ordered out the long 

with twenty-four men, to land, who'attem nee 

got ſaſe on ſhore. Thoſe in the pinnace 1 

followed, and landed their men Ukewiſe, a 1 5 
veſſels returned to the ſhi Ae e, et. 

men on ſhore deſited ſome 2 and ammuiii⸗ 
tion, for there were many * in figlit. I 2 
ordered two barrels of powder, ſome ſma os ev 
proviſions, "with my own jr 85 and =O.» br 
oi 


put on board the pinnace; but as The7 ut off me 
[ſhip's fide; a ſea dverſet her, 16 that a was loſt, with 
the life of one man, and ſeveral: — Be taken up for 


dead. The pinnace ke wiſe was daſhed to pieces, = 15 


compliſhmenx eof:would-add-to the glory of his four at ſorrow as by chat diſaſter, one. means 

reign, ad as M wen N His ſub- e this\diſemnal coun wy 5 5 the Froſper⸗ 
„en BIG "E n eos — rted us; war cut o * ig boar being i 

Sein SNP 40 1 | „ „ us 5a. 
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hoard, and the ſea running high, the boatfwain and 
ot ; pel me and the lieutenant to 
it was -1mpoſh 


again for hem. Before we got 
ip overſet, ſo making all poſ- 


again, to ſave thoſe poor men who had 
Kind to me befc With 


* 
* 


ay in the pin- 


cold. p the boat, and went 
the land about a flight ſhot, where our men were 
ung a bite, and a tent with canvaſs and oars, 
Mhich we had ſayed for that purpoſe, in which we 
I that night, wet and weary. . The next morn- 
It, 1 0 * ö 
mougn ne Was a Ve! 
wy wh him off 


10 bes 
D. * 
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the ſea ran ſo high, that 
{kilful ſailor, none would ven- 


LY 
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» * 
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ors 


that 


away as well as Wwe. as; $1 Wii 947 261 
, ſuppoſing we never were to ſee him again; 


| I yas fog: 0 
hex, two feet, 


en 


ane up and ſent his boat to us; but before I went 
off, ; I wrote a brief relation, of the intention of the 
voyage, with the accident that had befallen us, and 
= Fre into a glaſs bottle, and left it in the fortification 
bad there built; ſo by twelve o'clock we all got 
dale on board, but left all on ſhore that we had faved 
from the. ſhip; for we much feared that it would prove 
%88) again, and that we ſhould be driven once more 
du this miſerable country; a country for the moſt 
[ck perpetually covered. with ſnow; and what is bare 
being lik 


bogs, on-whoſe ſurface grows a kind of 


| Moſs, beaxit a blew and yellow flower, the whole 
Fodack of dl + blew and u. | 
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VOYAGES T'O THE NORTHEAST. 


ble for her to lite 
rather be drowned} 
ing me, when I came-aſhore; if | 


the men we had on board, I went 


ough very wet 


ng recovered, got 
prayed to be taken aſhore; | 


experience, that all the 
vbich aſſerted that any 
ogl- ¶ pole, and believed veril | 

as to the nosthward of cighty degrees that! the ſea is 


[| which he ſaw were to be 


the-carth in this deſolate region. Under 
| EY 


. . 
- 
£ * 
1 Ce Re. 
s 0 9 


jjebe ſurface, about two feet deep, we came to 4 firm 
body of ice, a thing never hentd 8 


of before; and againit 
the ice cliffs, which are as high as either of the fore- 
lands in Kent, the ſea has wathed underneath; and 
the arch overhanging, moſt fearful to behold; 22 
ports mountains of ſhow; which I believe hath” tai! 
there ever fince the creation.” n 
This is captain Wood's acoount of the dai | 
which be and his crew were expoſed to. He Sit 
it may be affirmed with certainty, by the tide's ſet- 
ting directly in upon the ſhore, that there is no paſſage 
io the northward; He relates one thing very remark- 
able, which we ſhall mention, though it contradicts 
the reports of other navigators. He ſays, that the fea 
is there ſalter than any where elſe that he had taſted, 
and the cleareſt in the world; for he could fee the 
{ſhells at the bottom, notwithſtanding its depth, which 
is at leaſt four hundred and eighty fathom. 5 
They were now happil on board the 
Proſperous on the ninth of July, and they ſteered di- 
rectly for England: they arrived ſaſe in the Thames 
on the twenty- third of the enſui nth, without 


1 


„ 


PW 
the intervention of eee eee = he Ng 

The moſt experienced navigators / in England 
ſeemed to agree, / after the miſcarriage of this 101 
chat a paſſage by the north, or north-eaſt, had no 
ſexiſtence. We ſhall at preſent ware this diſputed 
point. Captain Wood pronounced; from his own 
Dutch relations were forgeries; 
man had ever been under the 
y, that if there was no land 
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there frozen, and always continues fo; He grounded 
his opinion upon this remark, that if the body of ice 


northward, many centuries 


could be melted. | FROMS 
may be oppoſed rtion ; ſome of whom have 
{ſailed beyond the eightieth degree of north latitude; 
[and others upon evidence, whoſe veracity there is 6 
ſreaſon to queſtion˖· 2710191 2444] boil 

We will gire the reader the teſtimony of Mr. Jo- 
leph Moxon, member of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, which muſt have conſiderable weight. Te 
gives us the following relation, in a paper which he 
cauled to be printed in the; Philoſophiel Franfae- 


Being about twenty years ago in Amſterdam, 1 
went into a public: houſe to drink à cup of beer for 
my thirſt; and ſitting by the publie fire among ſeveral 
people, chere happened a ſeaman to come in,” who | 
ſeeing a friend of his there, who he knew welt tlie 
Greenland voyages, wondered to ſee him; becauſe it 
was not yet time for the Greenland fleet to come home, 
and aſked him what accident had brought him hame 
% ſoon? His friend (who was the m) an- 
|{wered, that their ſhips went out not to fiſh, but only 

to take in the lading of the fleet, to bring it to an 

early market. But, faid he, before the flert had caugh 

fiſh enough to lade us, we, by order of the Greens 
land company, failed to the north pole, and came 
back again. Wherefore, ſays Moxon, I entered into 
diſcourſe with him, and ſeemed to/queſtion the truth 
{of what he faid ; but he did aſſure mie it was true, 
and that the ſhip was then in Amſterdam, and many 
of the ſeamen belonging to her, ready to juſtify the 
truth of it; and told me, /moreover, that they had 
ſailed two degrees beyond the north pole. T aſked 
him if they found no land nor iſland about the place? 
He anſwered, No; there was a free and open fe. * 
aſked him if they did not mert with a great deal of 
ice? He told me, No; they faw no ice about the pole. 
I aſked him what weather they had there He told 
me, fine warm weather, fuch as they had at Amſter- 
dam in the ſummer time, and as hot. I ſhould Have 
aſked him more queſtions, but that he was engaged 
in diſcourſe with his friend, and I could not in mo 
deſty interrupt them longer. But I believe the ſteerf. 
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man ſpoke truth, for he ſeemed a plain, honeſt, and 
C0 unaffectatious 
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towards the horizon, might invigorate that part of the 


_ within one 


of merchants to träde to] In and China by a new 
he 
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. things being in readineſs for that pur. 

pole, thie inen had Weis oy in conſequence], 

© of the royal proctathation fort rpoſe. - The cap. 
tain 6brained leave t land ſome oft his guns and men 


Ilie to. Here they purehaſed ſome fiſh of ſome boats 


rollo tlie fog OY ſo thick; that che hemiſphere{| 
* "7 5 5 7 "His == are 23 | 


"Bi 8885 Mt lvl 60 Uu 


gts ant 0. 921-97 


Stangtts sie] ¾ in fs; 
atious perſon; and 4 ona who aud have F ft "tins dale or in Holland” 


| gti upon Yo! 21 Tel 1 go 97 so uy 
E IR 2 — df the authenticity 'of this xelation, it has cha 
beers obſerved; that in June, tbe: ſong being twenty: verification of this fact was requixea't fthe' bd 


70 Wg rid” ccf 261.1 


\Finatter'sf 5 iy: 


culty,' and it was publicly aſſerts 
2 ſeveral Duteh ak Hatt 1 77 made 8 


ihres degrees high, and having little: ar no depreſſion they defired that the en of the Greenjang: Aua 


hemiſphere with more heat than he does 


whetr he is in the winter, no more than. 15 degrees at Near had faile 
che higheſt,” and bur eight hours above the horizon, three journals of the fatne ſhip 


dron. 6 2005 mi ght be roduced.” Tiere was 
dur climate ; taken of a th mp in ſeven of thoſe fore, nich noties 


as high as latitu 2 e and in 
ayrctd "as to one ob. 


in' Which ſpace the earth has time to cool; and loſes ſervation taken by the by Aden 1. ITY In 


its F 


| ved night the influence of heat which it receives inſ[cighty-Sht 10 56 minotes. ridrth late 
S's 


Caj ptain H is an inconfeſtäßle proof, as 


e , AE If OR i 
Aides; to King Charles the Second. 18 — ptainIthirt of d ports, where he Day on a 


was in the Greenland whale trade, and ſpoke Faith teen 


two Hollandets in; the North: Seas, that had failed | 


| hollow 


green aof Bay o 
did not ſee an 48798 15; wg * 


45 Gee l ges yrs made 10th bee eee e 
ro! tral : 


States Gerieral; fot a charter to i rate a company 


Peflage ro The? *north-eaſt.-' Eaſt- India Company 
In Holland at at time oppoſed it, and that fo ny 
fe@ually; n eee eg OY the reques | 
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FE confeſs ourſelves under infinite obli gation | 


Y || to the cer voyagers, who have — 
Us with "their p 


F 
who Undeftbok 4 ve l 
8 with faſted N who commanded 
another, called th His lordſhip's abilities, 
W 0 as a Tat an, 55 Le of the Admiralty, and 4 


Ad Gil ur 5 pen an 76 inderd, wee they not ſo gene twentieth. 


pf the pole, where = met with a of this paſſage, till tha of Lord Mule 0 12 
Biſcay, and tain, Lutwyche's v6 ſages 3 en of . 
immediately. follow „it docs not At ry thax an . 


gem th 
| thor” of 55 work, 8 aur thing retharkable'rs related; 
and all nau tical ph d tern) 


ſreired a” fail to. he” 8 


of July, the weather being then wy Warm 
Since the ne of captain Wasen is een 


in zal peer 


Not oye journal of the voyage is Colts 
inder ann cbm 28 to the au- 


Mical terms ol 
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ina 203 (10 i x{ 94d S300 3-25} "ite ibis een 1 5 


to the Non ra Poha. b 


1 n Nane die yablud Wien 11 3900 


they 0 eie N che Hort gad 
125 Pr 4 F Kalt. Weh 93 


>ccedings/and'diſcoveries ;; and parti - ¶ bt t to 10 "fpok hit 4 Wit was toro - 
5 | 1 Wind 1 . aden r ee 


ertoo 0 de nort 8 e in maſt ſtudding f fall Fat 2 V der Took” 
one of His ke tips 64 — the Racehorſe, in plied. e 


They delivered et PRs by howehi 
ment to the officers and men on the echten th. Ae 
99 all received their full proportion. 105 
hey purſued their courſe to the eaſtward on the 
They were now withim''the polar circle, 


EN knc tigviſhed nature of them wary and bad. an obſervation of the fun at midi 19 their 


"Exceed 15 ko fob Gann in their praiſe: - 
His ergy made fi 85 to weigh onthethird of Jone, 


on thore, as his np was judged too to 3 

. ee e ee ohen "hey ended 

3 Ih V were off gheerneſs on Friday: the Hanks . 

{Sib inued their voyage till the fifteenth, without any 
atcrial vecarrence; his Tordſhip then made ſignal to 


n — X 


which came from bee his Maj — 's ee 
hocſe 1 arcaſe were then off Bra 


74 


; and was as e e to. it 


ir parting: company. | 


latitude was '66 deg. 52 min. nortn Upon dn 
they found no bottom; they ſounded Lier a line 


1 bundred and eighty fathoth,”and with à lead "of | 


one hundred weight, to hieb was faſtenecd a thermo 
meter of Lord eorge Cavendiſtrs eonſtrüction. At 
that depth the water was eleven degrees c colter: chan on 
the ſurface. „„ 
"They obſerved a whale on the north: eaſt quarter;0n 
the twenty-firſt inftant. The weather now ler in, ii 
vere, the nights were cold and the days'tloudy.'' They 
obſerved a whalirig mow with Hamburgh*c6 ours 1 
ing, which they bfoüght to and as ſhe happened to 
be homeward «es entleman of fortune who had 
embarked with his lotdſhip,” witt/a"viewto proſecute 
the voyage, being unable to endure the ex: Beke, 
and finding nothing bur foul og es 1 
atify At curiolity, he took p ae board; the 
er, in Dae to retũt He —2 | 
leave of 1 5 friend they 'thetn * 2 | 
and his Mey 2 2 


The weather now began to be moſt piefeing, 4 
had Tteached the. 70 BK degree? of Hort ing, in a 
F earl Þ/ NO 79 ee. minutes to 

the. eaſtward of L Lond 5 K e days Which was 

the twenty-ſeohd, they alt — 


ety cog wap, 00 
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Ei 1 en wien was not] 
eee r a latge ſnlip to the 


1 e fe dig WA 25 g her to, bs they did noe] 


an) informarig that the could give, 
be next. days weeping? guns fire at a diſtance, but! 


o 70 2 oor ay of! 5 Mo There are not 
many wha and b fp in purſuit of 

them at Kt 17 * they, 10 y 770 the bays 
R Bas 75 * d only break ayay when 


u 
| they 55 . 5 11 Pen 2 0 their courſe on 
1 e to the eaſt north-eaſt} and ſerved! 
15 ny plenty of muſtard; pepper, 
1 br „The weather continued extremel) 
cold; dhe wir Variable. The vieiſitudes'sf heat 
2 ed are in this climate more frequent than in 
ſoutherly. | Jatitudes ; it very, often changes ba- 

bz Fly AR ITE: to extreme cold; 


POT 1 vort POLE. if 
Both ſhips were entangled Ir be bo ice on the eighth! 


Ind de eren eas Us wert te leeward : he hoiſted, 


out her long boat to tow up with his lordſhip; but the: 


| boat eould not he as the ice cloſed 10: faft; Orders 


were then given to tack and args to tho ſouthward, 
but the ice prevented the ſhips making head : they: 
were therefore under the ity. of applying to their 
— anchors and poles, in order to warp through it. 
ice began to open in the evening, and they 
hoiſted: out their boats; with much difficulty they: 
towed: the ſhip round a eape of ice which projected: 
from the main body, and at laſt got quite clear. The 
boats were hoiſted on board again. In this difficult 
uridertaking, his DOSES napt her beſt bower anchor, 
— the! Spears loft his! rd buwpkin and head 
go is oſden the cid, that ſhipa; beſet among th 
ier as . periſh, n being daſhed to pieces 
againſt the ſolid i ies, ur by the broken pi 


9 e 4CB:; ikewiſe ! to, change its place fre⸗ ö 
; e in this; bat ce The navigators found much 
| oating abou the ſhips, « 
5 1 21 ME 
Aba £9991 LF ati of land the "retry: 25 
: * ſhips-brovgh RET 1h, to,. 15 . =: | 
/ TEIN eir future courſe c e 
200 the Marquis of Rockin ee the 
captain of Which preſented each of the commanders [| 
with a deer and a half, which they found well fla- 
youred reniidon, though not very fat. It was an ac- 
1 050 reſent. The captain of the Greenlandman 


or our mander, that he had juſt come from 
the ice, and that the” day e 


yet upon A change n it pours 7 — 8 


been cruſhed to 9 by 1 its clofing upon them ſud- 


denly. 
At three i in the mornin ing of July the firſt, they made 


Charles's ifland, and at nine ſa ſai] tothe weſtward: 
whaling. On "the ſecond ” July, they lay to and 


i Node Pd 24047000 found i ry r 


nine hundred and fixry feet high from the level of the 


ſea; it was covered willi 1 and reſembled at a diſ- 


tance an ancient building with ſomething like a tur- 


1d law Breat flocks of | 


which croud upon 8 ; oder an an ANG riſe o 
'faſt about the —.— | — 


* that they frequently riſk in it. 
o ſolid fields gh if we may ſo call them, 

ao fe rent aſundet by the MAES: Gllows, and ig 

— they product the- terrifying noiſe in 
nature 
The ſhips loft fight of zach e » Hut 
joined company the next morning 
an additional quantity of porter and ea i rs. | 
them, as the weather was now piercing cold indeed. 


echills adjoining, have fre gde nently A very ſine ap- 


: d ſhow "their fa - reſem-|ſ 
ing wo . 10 8 a tl 
or 7 


| the brightelt ge ms. * 
— . N it generally prog aber A "Nori. 


this 


Te he dome fea fow! hers, bur they had an 6 


On the next { day they f ſpoke with a Hollander, e 
Foretold, that .they.woul make no further p 8 
ds ſeaſon, than a d ee or two farther north. They 
N 4 4 in fifteen. fathom water, having doubled 
abe Cold; they ſent their boats aſhore for water, 
ich they, found 1 in abundance, © 
the, fifth, each of the ſhips kept fing Rgtials, 
"Ahoy heard.a/dreadfol crackling at a diſtance, which 
was the daſhing and grinding! looſe pieces of ice againſt 
each other, 
The iſlands of ice began to appear on the ſixth in- 
ſtant : the weather was foggy and the breezes flight ; 
- his lordſhip: hauled up from a large body of packed ice, 


und the fog * both ſhips kept firing volleys 


- of ſmall arms, Dat; the hag? 4 not part company. 


The extremes of the fron nente to 
_ Leaſt-north-eaft, his loraſhi boi away, and at half 
paſt twelve at night loft Ch 
motning, the ng N ſurf to the ſouth-eaſt ; 
| o1tacked, and they Gnding a ard. As the morn- 
| ing advanced the fog ken, and they were obliged 
| ta fits volleys of { arms ere, At f in 
the morhing they aw. the ice 1 855 from eaſt by 
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| tek anon tos The foot of hy, mountain, with thoſe, 2 man was allowed daily 7 9990 — : 
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ht of it. Early in the 


10 244 


o qutats of porter 
2 l 
pieces of ice on the tenth. of July, bas no lag 15 
MITRE Aen. now — | 


||through the mmm, yet — . not a0 = 


Jon all. ſides nearly: ſotrounded. 
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They failed along the main bi 5 
eee Patres 
quantity of ice extended to the north-eaſt, as far as 


||] they could ſee-from the maſt head, and moſt p robably 


e continustion of that which they en- 
gaged. The ſea was now tolerably clear, and hey 
law the land about half paſt one in the morning. = 
On the twelſth they ſounded in fificen fathom wa- 
ter, and found a rocky bottom. bey law ſeveral 
Engliſh and Dunch Greenlanders at anchor in che 


proceed further northward. His lardſhip made . 

and the captain followed him. | 
| A ſtrongeaſterly current ſet in onthe thirwenth; at 
eight in the evening they came-t0. with their, ſtzeam 
| anchors and hauſers in forty Etboms water. They 
{weighed again and anchored. in Smeatinbumh Har- 

| — 3 — mee e 0X 6898. Ly, take 
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ſouth tog nerthreaſt, Wl ſeven they 1 came within! 
ve OT” and. n 
| hey were ROY ice Ui cbe When Bech 
«iD "which. increafing ee , gave them a great deal 


of trauble. They found it difficult to ſteer Sink, 


2 . 
Kip hone fo thick upon them, kd ear 
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ecipices, and 
to be generated: — - by th 
— BE: 


| _ OY MOLGRAVE's - VOYAGE: ACxKDs r NORTH; | ROLE. 


ations * 'There/ars ſeven'ice hills, which | The Dusch ſeamen, r t 
mas en vey notice; they are called the||gry, they will feign Vente te 5 1 glee ne 1. 


| and are fo to be the rs of ravenous birds come. to. pre n : 

; wh kind in itn country. "When'the ſan ſhines and turn the tables. upon 3 ew they hes ” 
mee mountains, and the air nen the. Pro Ho the deer can ſurvive an 10 
5 Inconceiveably brilliant. ſis more wonderful than all the re ere . nat 


This harbour was firſt Liſcovered' by the Dutch; appear to be any food. for hom, e the 1 5 
here they erected ſheds and conveniences for boils which the earth produces {pontancouſly ; 
ing the fat of Whales ! here alſo they built a village, bight, months there. is-neither plant _gor ſhrub of any = 
* endeavoured ic eſtabliſh a colon _ but thefirft mt There is no buſh to thehter them, and, 1 ey. . 
. s all died the enſuing winter. The remains of re: very thinly.cloathed. for, EY an e, = 
5 the village, implements, &e. are ſtill to be ſeen; The] e of their ſubſiſtence m | . 
Ruſſians latel nd” the Tanks "ting, but they: ſeerets of nature, which can an 5 abit r | 
e, * [ tbrir winter refidence cannot be raced, 
| Theſe rocks hy A friking bie and exhibit, being ean liys here in that ſeaſon. 70 
1 fiery. appearance a —— Their ſummits! ſounds and bays. of Spitibergen 1 70 
alwa fla 


valyed in clouds. Some uf tus rockb amphibious a imals, which ſeem. N 
reg f amphibious . Fee be wat: bale, — 


3 one From bottom to tap, and appear ſe 
ke an old & e ruin. Others confiſt of huge of which the w avail themſelves, When there 
maſſes, differently veined, _ haps; if they were [igany deficiency in their lacing, . | 
fawed and pol hed would p ce admirable mare It is not cafy; to ſay how the ſea horſe, came 
ble. On theSoutherly an + weſterly 'Sdes of -theſe bis name, for he bears no fimilitude to a land hi 

| rocks, grow: al farts of Plane, Herbe, and moſſes His head is large and round, 1 gs 
peculiat to this county; on ihe northeriy and — bull, and £ about the ears ke a pug dog 
Fees the wind rk ftrikes ſo cold, that it ver! 16 ae Ein ava 8 8 

Til the middle of „ the big a8 4 Race cloſe over his . — 

IS MEE country is locked 7 in ice; the plan ts are in jaws like t * old. 3 and are from one ta 
Hower in, the beginning of July, and. theit g feet. long. His Ain ia thickes .than that of a 

_ feed about che 8 ve Auguſt. 'dung of bull, and is covered with Mort mouſe-coloured air. 
birds is the chief manure; -they” build and breed His paws are like thoſe of a mole, which lerve him 1 

| here inthe ſurmupe; and in the winter raks fer fit {beth to, ſwim and walk with. ;- Though h E 18 a fierge 
0 animal, he, is cafil y-overcome om accent of his un- | 

Scurvy-graſs aud crows-foot are the moſt common wieldly ze. Theſe creatures ate always found. in 
in Spitſbergen; there are, beſides; ſmall houſe- large numbers, and, When any are attacked, they 
e an herb like ſtone - make a common cauſe of it, and protect each other © 
crop, ſome ſmall inake-weed, ' mouſe- ear, woods till the laſt gaſp: They fight. deſperately, 3 2 
ſtrawberry, petriwincle, and a herb peculiar; d the tacked in the water, and Will eren attempt the- boats 
country, which they call the rock plant. + }{of their purſuers, if any of them are 8 Thi 
 - Convenient harbour: is afforded by che rocks and || have been known to make holes in the bottom 
pcs; for „ e aches + and breed [[the boats with. their ute in defence of their young. 
; ey. They are mo water fowl, They have large eyes, ànd two holes in — 4 
| n = the food Which the. \produces;; et of the aut of which: "ry: £jeR. water. as 
though ſome + 25 ny are birds of whales do. ane 
are altogether ſo numerous about ger} cx. ig Ts ſeal is dos well known to be def 
 Garken the air, when. they riſe in flocks, nd make | The ſea here abounds with fiſh, but Ss 
"moſt terrible ſcreaming noiſe. rather deſigned, . 1 vidence, for the they fn 
- Here are a fem ies birds, wbich are: ſmall of one another; for the food 5 

"os beautiful. They are ihe tans dovca, ut the e to. be very wiſely ordered, as there are no 

pPflumage, when the ſun ſhines + it, is of a bright [|inbabi to cat them. . the mackarel, of 
| yellow, like the golden ring in e peacock” 8 tail. which here are no great numbers, ſeem wholeſome, 
In this foren country are White bears, deer, and [|palatable, and beautiful, and appear to be of à dif- 

N Ges It is hardly to be conceived how they ſubſiſt ferefit ſpecies to thoſe caught on our coaſt. The 
in winter, IE CAS e {hupper by of the back is of a vivid blue; the other 
Mow, and the ſez locked with ice. It has "been parts, low the belly, are like: green on an azure 
aſſerted, that when the ſea is "frozen. over, they ground. The colour is a tranſparent white under 

travel ſoutherly: to. the warmer-climates, where" there che belly, and the fins thine like poliſhed filver, 
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. .3s abundance 9f food for them. But ano- || Fancy can hardly. form. any thing in nature more 9 
cher difficul 8s, when it is conſidered how far 2 than their appearance, When alive in be 
it id fm — Almoſt all the other fiſh in theſe parts are of 2 


[ kako oily flavour. 


continent; ee, they. to ſubſiſt in Wi long: 

Journey? Sb -* The: ſword - fiſh takes his name from a- broad flat 
The bear is "thr beſt accommodated for this cis! fl - from two to four feet long, which projects 
mate. He ' bunts' for his prey, both in land and from his noſe, and tapers to a point. He is remark- 

water: in ſummer he finds plenty of proviſion from able, not only from the Sony of he ſhape, but for - 
the refuſe. of the whales, ſea hories, * ſeals, which dis animofity to the Whale. On each fide of this flat 
rte thrown' into the ſea by the whalers, _ 7 bone, there are teeth, like thoſe of a comb, at about 
mme ſhores during the time of 'whalin a finger's hyeadth, aſunder. He is very firong in die 
_ wiſe ſmell out 5 nd ever N water, and is furniſhed with a double row of fins. 
ſo deeply hutied- It is till a queſtion, how they His length 38 from ten to twenty feet.” War is His 
ſubſiſted *. — the while had exiſtence, and profeſſion, - for which, he ſeems to be forrtied. © When 

- before men found the og Ap is ſhore }: As theſe [{the- whale: and the. ſword-fiſh conflict together, the 
diiſquiſitions are beyond the reach of human finite {fight is dreadful; and the latter never pes "over till 

| comprehenfion, they only ſerve to raiſe admiring his work, is broken, ox he comes off vidorious.” ' 

-tho of e Deity,” 0 whom. rg is im- he Whale is never known to fight bur in his own, 
1 1 75 Oe he is cxalperated, he rages vio- 

The bears- which: a this country lently. he uy, be 82 the ſoverejgn- of _ 
in their colour from thoſe ſeen in Elan. . the ſeas, y other monarchs, he is liable to 

. - conſequently, -need-1no deſeription. The: foxes: are be vexed = hurt 122 many of his ſubjects. One 
black, and their bellies white, and differ little in * his moſt tor "ia aw Be is what 1 called the 
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Lob old kaufe - VOPAGE acute. ARSE; 


1246397 fw ee hit 
ieces out of his fefn;: 1 

d' with Water from? che- Tillb 
90 melting of the ſnow; fot 


199 
e 


A 
Ee i 


— 
8 ya 


He 2 8 Lof ffem water in 8 tſbergen! 
Ls 155 wi lH ple have CY 
es, "and 4 Hane no Ir s from the uſe of 


tit fi ne oh 


2 h tHe" People tbitte ir 'thwhotfome. Good 
* 19 85 i weed "from te dee talen out of 
fy ML mad on 
on 1 in this plate, this ie e ad 
Lat fmeetfi! that it was not ſoon 
roach of blowing weather, but, 
mor = 8 ed ſome time; the waves gra- 
ig welled, and Y6ſ to 4 conſiderable height. 
Te 1 Shad roll before the ace and rage 
l 2 "yet N Ow 1547 aga ts 
1 el Bere eh ire _—_ they: -were 
1 that in ſome ae 3 was 110! ice; 
hates at phefentt; they Were im danger of being ems | 
50 At ges not appear; however, that any prac- 
e e to the Indian ocean can ener the 
pF yan 5 — 4 fot were it certain, that lie 
85 nder che. po yet great-by]- 
Se ft 7 evidently furroumd it! mn Fl chance! 
YireRt fette Fortutiate adventurer! to an opening at 
voie wre, ne? Perhaps, would br the only one 1 ef 
| me oe would be very much'againſt the ſame open! 
ant being püflable to the next uh ſhould Andettaus 
— — [ Sod priſe. W- 3 1 . 
augefdes Mrec hut of Smeg gberg, there ate 
mary Others abs ut Bpirſbergen, Where the ſhips; 

Which de empleye 
un Roriny wenner v und there ar many iffands which: 
-erv®ls Jah marks, by which! tie ſcamen direct their 
35 Mugy birds build neee wee, 

are hmnerou s 
his? 

— jeicles % IH y 


8 1 5 


1ook--th 
Reyne Finn aint Hr nd; hen the ſun, thi 


hot, as it fometimes does, fo as to melt the tar i in ihk 

feams of ſhiptz when they lie ſheltered from the wind, 
theſe mining A ee e ant _ 
-deſcerid like dew! bro y 
lan clear weather] which: ſeldom "aſt "long, in « th 
ochmateg the Whalers ape ecefs ful. 


tant! diy. nroſhererequally ght. I fogs 0 5h | 


bv ſuddenly; iat from bright DR. 2 are ſoon 
involved in ainzot total 3 7 
ef TAN being in readine repat 


10 depart. His lordſhip made 1 18 Sk on the 
omineteenth of n 4. * ſoon after they fa os 8920 


— 
2 


critically ſituated, he dropt 
ing to regcoyer it, fell into a 8 


tunes 
woll recover His legs, the e enraged s 
[to the aſſiſtange of. his. halt-ſinot ertd Con ſurt, 31 

pane + et a-dart at ine major's face, 1de battle Was ow 
us, 


near, ang the 


1 


in the-whale-filbery, take 1heltet!]] 


Ts coll, that the air is, 8 fol N 


the, ſun beams bear, and'the * maſo 


ax vu ſit in the Wade, m riads of in : fomething teat. Ie faw the per beaſt Jyiinn on 
Un ; [9s «grown Sn gowling out bis4aft ihe! $i 


d. aged 
bears delly; . 


** 


as IT have been is def of on bear, fre ect you 


. 
ae ene a Shi Wee 


cal Pann Sturggon. 


they ſobſamed we mis rey i Waking | ts: 
one — Mater, oy EP : 
Sturgeon as always: the . wan in, AY: 

over a bottle of wine, an FE * Joon, Kin | ar 
as a gnat i hut ſeeing th | 1 log : 
eſpecially. that in the . 5 His: wen o 
fire, whlle. the. enemy was bow FP diane 9 4 
pointed their ,mulkets;: and ſome. of them. obeyed 
orders but the greater, part judgtd.it ſafer 40 depend 

upon a reſetved fire, and Pretendtd to retreat. 2 


major was a full fathom; in the, belly be ae 4 | 


after his companjons, but was ſoon: out of. Þ ; 
The bear juſt reached the ſhore, and be thou hr of 
nothing but falling the firſt, ſacrifice, - His hair Rood 
opright, when. he looked behind, and fa the' -bea 7 
with his noſe in the air, Tas the fert 
fanſied. that the bear, ſcented Hin, and had ſcar 
breath enough left to call his inen i Halt. Thus 
his gun, Aid, in 

ole” Pet, 14" bad 
nearly ſmothered; the dam POR her, rags.” ” LiSfor- 
ſeldom. gome alone: betore, the; major could 
arjder &a . 


and the engagement rennt gg! — 
gander ready fort ng prone 8 


men, Wo had not Bed far; i lg e 
| return. to the telief of. their 5 
overjoyed to ſee them; hut; Frigh Wn Hide 


behind him, he had forgo t the 3 
his head, which one of Te 'mert 


rech ut Aud — 2 


he major, animated by e dedtfi-of+ one 


recoverod his gun, and affifted im Attacking the" 


The bear began to growl; the major was oy 

a looſeneſs, dropt his accourremi! ite; and fe UK; 

he- at laſt fille” his brecches. Ti crew hot The 
r now thought thigh time 825 


un feveral lon rds aud the fercenels bf an 
dull,” and thruſt his Word imo? che | 
, and now, ſaid he, have not Fdenefo 
the bear bravely? | "The failors' 157 he had but Half 
done his work, for thete wis — bear td Kill 
220 The thaſor's fituation began tobe toublefome, 
on oceation/ of the additional enten im dis 
. he Was therefore ſatisfiech with ater N- 
n he "Hae Already acquired) and ſaid Myilags, 


may kill the other“ He therefore left H on: he, 
to kilf rhe beat, ann tobte ſouf men Gith ien, to 


kim on board. They killed two nen ſonchorſo 


1 in dhe ice: they continued ol courſe 
githt'ice; but could diſcover: no opening. ne 08. i nen ee $5 50% naw dart einne 
Aeverity of 11 weather: increaſed, and an a dirjonat [ | © "OW the rwerity- -feventh-of — ho vis :waserene, 
oe; wg Ft A Was Siren. to the fallors. land the westher moderates ae many whales 
8 13 fifth they were in great danger of and Oy - wh in the „ andthe ic ap- 
1 ed in Nas ice $ te changed his [| peare io: Phey were riow3ntlatirude S$otteg, 
— with a ſtron ala to the caftwar 47 — north; and in longitude 21 dey. 10mm eat 
0% They came in fight of Red Hill on the morning from London. They directed their court ne 
ot the 4wenty-fixth : this is à ſmall mount,” which | Mands, Which they Had in fight. : ann dP 


gommanqds the plain, known by the name of Deer's- | 
arance; as it was the 


z fjeld, becauſt of its fertile a 


::only: ſpot on which they faw no cluſtet of ſhow, 


£ Ala land, lies eaſtward. Here they founded; Ip 
. and forty-five" tathom wa. N 


g boat, with' orders | 
of them were thot,- 


low, and 1 


and und. rock 


alter. 


>:Muffin's. 19 is about; a 1 — dee 


deaf ta; Ae like à black Tpeck: The foil" is 


and andloofe Fones, . and Hal 4 green weed 
1 * The numbers of” various 


my .to. be ſeen. upon. it. 

kinds o . Which reſort here and lay their 
8, is Has inſomuch that the ſailors, who 

Janes, Es ** . to e * Ni ag Wi 


mit 


The weather changed the next day to 
cold. They were now in the very place wliere Ba: 
rentz A an opening would be found into the 
olar fea. They could only-difcoveracominacd-ataſs | 
of ice, except-thoſe iſlands juſt mentioned Serpral 
bears eame upon the ice, near the '(hips,\ and ſome 

Where no better food ig to be 

got, the fleſh of cheſe bears arc: eſteemed as god as 
err: 1 of theſe-ars: rand heavier ah the 
N ene wy 


1505 


rere 


ab — 8 i 


— cog 


— —— 
with. mountains aud hills, and erhibited' a e 
| 168 Bi” "Ne" oiled mei Seis NSS . * 
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1. res rener VOYAGE Towanns Tus, , NORTH POLE. 


1M CAO1-. 

= ran || before the arture of the laſt ſhips belon the. 
CTC 
came. em on the 1 uted him 18 expedi sg ano abt | 

_ rlley of 5 2 Fr: —3 bn com- 2 * to the iſland, to 2 bother mn. y 
| been y * his Il distance to the neareſt _ ſea; and the people wy 

. ns among 7 5 ice on the firſt of Auguſt, were eee am themſelves Wich huntin 
goſe icg e faſt to the bre. ord | and killing Theſe creatures beiug attracted by 


: uk was defirous of ſurveying the weſtermoſt of the wk ſmell of the proviſions dreſſed on board the 
ven 1 from r he hoped to judge of ſhips, paid them daily viſits over the ice. They killed 
poſhbih ity of 8 farther on the diſcovery. || ſeveral of theſe, and one of the lieutenants: diſplayed! 


With their . ey faſtened their ſhips to his courage in a rencounter with a ſea - horſe ; the lieu- 
g che main body. "The r party confiſted ||tenant's life was in imminent danger, though at: laſt he: 
| of the captains, the ſecond lieutenants, one of the ma- was victorious. 18 41511 


8 the . and ſome choſen failors. || The reconnoitring party returned: ic the datelli⸗ 
hey ſometimes failed, and ſometimes drew their gence, that the neareſt water was about ten leagues to 
boats over the; ice, ad with difficulty reached the the weſtward. The ice ſtill ſorrounded both the ſhips: 
ſhore. The firſt object that preſented itſelf was a herd r appeared to grow more ſolid; thoſewho had con- 
of . io Fay A tame, that ſeemed as defirous to hopes that the ſouth-eaſt wind would open u 
SS ſtrangers a8 the ſtrangers were to gaze at paſſage for them, were now quite diſpirited ; for the 


they came ſo near, that they might have been wind had blown from that quarter for twenty-four 
age the 1 700 of a bayonet. This is a ſufficient 
not r of m N. till they are Notwithſtanding this, the people in 
e 1 danger my pproaching him by the fate of | chearful, and not N i Wore waa of chr dangerous 


their aſſociates, It is lixewiſe a p that animals are ſituation. : 
* Teletioti, cher foe, could not 0 On the fifth se, three bears came ons we je 


hours, and no favourable alteration was ws peed, ; 


Ito the five, — en — the antes pally A 
be- and ate it voracio ſhipꝰ i oompan An 
: of the fleſh v — had * us out 2 
ice, which the * fetched away fingly, laid each 
0: [[ivp before her Cate 45 the brou it; 8 
F them a ſhare, and reſerved « ſmall pottion for herſelf, 
covere, late, that Whilft ſhe was fetching the laſt piece of fleſh they had 
10 the ice, thi a Endangered 1 to beſtow, they levelled their muſqueti ut the 'eubs, 

Joe ice clofed b faſt about them that ihe found, and killed them both; they alſo wounded the dam in 
it abſoſu 17 1 bo gee them. e Ort} retreat; but 8 Ir would have drawn 
. occaions, great minds are always is es es of any but thoſe 
oft d iſhed by their expedietus. Elis lordſhip d hearts of — to have obſerved the 
£ all hands to work, to form a dock in the ſolid ice, ebene concern enpreſſed by this poortbeaſt; in 
e endugh to moor both the miss. This arduous che dying moments of her:young. -''She could ſcarecty 
ier was accomplithed, and the fftigs were thus pre- [[oraw! to the place where they lay on account of the 
8 danger ee delructien. - [| wound-flie had reteived herfelf, yet ſhe carried: the 
A confultation way then held about their future laſt Jump of fleſn, und tore it in pieces as ſhe had done 
© Proceedings; th unanimouſly agreed chat their deli- the others, and aid it before them. Wden * 
3 5 yerat en ai en that they muſt either provide to that they refuſed to eat, ſhe laid hor (paw firſt u 
3 | acent iſlands, or attempt to launch one and then upon the other, and endeavours: — 
e e A which was at à conſi- raiſe them up. She moaned molt pitifully. "When 
erable diftance. men were ordered to their || ſhe found ſhe could not move them; the 
juarters to refreſh — e farther at ſome diſtance looked back and moaned; but 1 


undertaken ; b | 125 did not riſe to follow her, ſhe returned to them, / 
The failors never Joſe their e when their with figns of inexpreflible fondneſs, went round 
ers preſerve theirs. _ roſe in the morn- 8 ing them, licking their wounds, and moan- 
he found at laſt that they were cold and life- 


unconcerned as if they n filing | in the ng; 
Bll Channel with a fine d. ch | lefs ; ſhe therefore raiſed her beg towards the ſhip; 


erate attempt was reſolved on, in order to ex- and like Calabin in the tempeſt, growled a curſe upon 
1 ters N, by cutting a channel to the weſtward [| the murderers. The people returned the compliment 
the open fea. ' What they had lately performed || with-a volley of muſquets; ſhe fell between her 1 
_ ſo much ſpirit und alacrity, convinced them || and died licking their wounds. "O78 
hat difficultics might be overcome, if they deter- It is ſaid that the filial fondneſs of theſe animals i 
wilted: w combat them. They undertook this work || as remarkable as the maternal. They keep cloſe to 
with amazing chearfulneſs, and confidence of fucceſs. || the old ones, and would ſuffer themſelves to be greg 
All their implements were inſtantiy employed in faci || rather than leave each other. 
| 11 7555 this work; but, after cutting through blocks But to return to the ſhips. On the Exits of Avgatt 
ice of an aſtoniſhing rr ey they came to others || the weather was calm, but foggy, and the winds were 
exceeded the power of any human ſt 32 ſe- variable; the ſhip inclined faſt to the eaſtward, ina 


= their hopeleſs project was therefore laid afi they were already embayed in the middle of the Seven 
d another war adopted in its room, which, though {Iflands, Another party was ſent to the northermoſt 
more promiſing, was leſs laborious. iſland, to ſee what diſcoveries could be made from the 


The boats of both the ſhips were ordered to be promontories there. They returned with a diſmal ac- 
fitted up, on the 48 of Auguſt, with ſuch coverings count. They ſaw nothing but à vaſt continent of 
us were moſt cafy to be accommodated; and of lighteſt ice; and the thoughts of remaining, during the win- 

conveyance ;, thoſe were to be drawn over the ice, and ter, in ſuch à dreadful ſituation, why Worte chan that 
launched i in the apex ea. This-was determined on, of perifhing b inſtant death. | 
in oder, if 4 ani] to attain the e har || The next day the boats were rope in ines 
| Jour of Spiti „an they hoped" to arrive there {| u 75 the 1254 "ſited. with A 2 W 
: Hin. 9 "4 * * $$ 15 tb fi 


NE. 


4404 


10 MULGRAVE" . vorher # i: 


»(13 01, 201; 


10196 4 Gin 7: . A4 
inches hore the gunnels, in order iy 28 of. they 


cold as much as: peſfible, if they; ſhould be able to 


launch them into the open ſea. Proviſions were boiled 


for the intended voyage, and each man received his 
yoo ion of cloathing; proviſions, and liquors-. 


1 


in the eighth inſtant, all hands were ordered out 


Boy in the morning, and a detachment bf fifty.men 
were: appoi 
hauling the boats along the ice. |, The moſt gallant 
actions perfurmed in war, 4 ſo ſtriki 
the true er of a ſea · commander, as t 
neſs and alacrity with which his orders are obeyed in 
times of imminent danger and difficulty. Lord Mul- 
grave took the direction of the haulers, leavin cap; 


y mark 


tain Lutwythe'to- take care of boch the ſhips, 9:1 


any favoutable turn ſhould happen in the Apostion 
af the ice, ee ene of the crew 


| . nice 511 
: A; general order. was made, previous to their += 


chat no perſon ſhould incumber himſelf with 


wore eloaths than he wore on his back. The officers, 


— 


nated from each ſhip, to the arduous taſk off 


the readi- | 
| wonders; he was no leſs beloved and reſpeted that | 


| 


F 


therefore, dreſſod themſelves in flannels, and the com: 


5 5058 was —— — 2 ee reſo· 
Inte g he ns neither ſwayed by paſſion, nor diſcon- 
dn Sy res er embarraſſments that ab inet. 
31:3 Men 10 
N bad.ouly procecded: » Gugle mile in f hours, 
though: they-exened, the: umolt efforts of human la- 
hour. It was now time for them to dine, and. recruit 
ou exhauſted fpirits-- As his lordſhip ha- 
15 with, hem, it ve alſo cequiſitecthat on peo 
WI them and an accident. happened. 
; ſo to SITE The 1 his — who, were 


too mn for them; py before they had got half 
9 ſhips to the boats, the liquor began to 
operate, The cooks were: ſometimes yery near board- 
ing each other; - ſometimes. they hauled off, ſome- 
times they: ſteered right a-head. At laſt they-came 10 
| r the ice parted, over which they were 
to leap: down came the maſter cook, with 

diſh, meat, cover and all, and what was ſtill worſe, 
though it was not then thought of much value, the! 
commodore's ſervice of plate, which the cook carried 
r the officers to dine on, fell in the chaſm, and in- 
ntly funk to the bottom. The cook was brought 
alittle to himſelf b this accident, and did not know 
whether it was mob expedient to follow the plate, or 
to proceed to his lordſhip to beg He was ad- 
viſed to the latter by his mates, as bis lordſhip was 
kind-hearted, and would never take away a man's life 
for aſlip on the ice. Beſides, they told him it was a 
great jump for a fat man, and that his lordſhip would 
mther loſe; all the plate in the great cabin than "Hoſe his 
cook. The cook comforted a little 
e ſent the mates on firſt with what 


. 


by this {pocch. 
remain N When] 


his lordſhip: heard the ſtory, he judged how it was 
with them all. But, ſaid he, here is the cook? 
He's — tying behind, and pleaſe your lordſhip. The 

e his appearance; Cook (ſaid my lord) 
bing me ar th t dinner; I will dine to day with my 
| My dinner! ape a pound of fleſh next 


2 A. your lordſhip likes it. The commodore 


wmas better pleaſed with the promptneſe of the reply 
than with a feaſt upon turtle: he diſmiſſed him with 


14 


2 * 


good humour, and 1 partook with the officers in wie 


reſume their former ſtations. 


Jand they 
mon men put on the cloaths which the officers; had tion before their 


8 nary It was os N E et oath | 


— 


* : 
801431 121 NORTH" 561 nutz 
fi 1 24 7 2 'tieſs from 
22 1 eee eee. 
Soon oi en. the" plen he” : pang 
brought, that the whole | ly of ice 11. anged its 
ſituation, and was moving to the weſtward / that the! 


ice was parting, and the ſhips wett both afloat (At is 
not eaſy to conceive, much leſs ' expreſs, the joy 
news occaſioned- The men ſhook off their harneſs” 
directly, and ran to affiſt in working the ſhips, and 


1 
£3 11 


their abſence, — f 


Captain Lutwyche, durin 


the commander in chief, "The ſhips | were" not 6 
afloat, with their fails ſet, but 2Qtually « cut and wa pe 
through the ice near half à mile. You 

This ray of hope was ſoon; darkened; the ice fiid- 


denly aſſumed its formet . and e 2 
| again Pip as faſt as eyer; 3 e 
being ern ed by. the .cl the Ming 


which they rode; they hag. a 1920 a _confiderable W 7 
'to the caſtward, the men were worn bt with fart 
had Hothing bat ſeenes of horror ang perdr- 


Sn 3k wn 


ko 


The Almi . in wehr fivorit lu. the 5 


loudeſt thunder, The whole & ntinet Ce mov 
ether in various e e i divi 
into vaſt bodies, and formin ing 4 5 


rious figures and dimenions. The prope 


once more delivered from the. frozen eh "Ir the 


north, 7 all 3 alive, 1 inſpired che men 

with freſh Ae foul on board E 

life ; the Aab we were all 

I he Ne. ady of & 
ro e: at.w 

them in reading 1 5 pe bu SE: 


; : 
Vi: 


ering, Boch "ue 
Aa both 
the rh which was pq talk 


to ACCOM 
Ice Was frozen. like an iſland roy Pu: f 
were elf 


though it was of no great SE 8 ye! 1 Noo 

to be moved by. the Foal force that could be 4 to 
launch them. Beſides this, they were: at ! cal five 
miles from the ſhips, and no channel of communica- 


tion was yet opened. But the 9 1 wh 


bimſelf 0 this 
m. 1 mo were lau 


the men were haul! 
with great facility Wing tem the lols.of a man. 


The party with the boats rejoined them: beide the 
ſhips had made much more way. than a mile. Sever 
bears came poſting over the ice, to be ſpectate 


their departure, and advanced ſo near the ſhips, that 
they might cafily have been maſtered bad not the men 
been more ſeriouſly OR - 
The ice now ſeeme to o TY it as it bed | 
before. On the tenth 3 t, to. their great Joy. 
itſbergen-yas ſeen from their maſt-head. . Feſtivi 


and joy took. place of abſtinence and me; 
before they —— at Sp pitibergen,, 
ſailor on po with a ſerous face. 
As the ice no longer bee REL 1 | 
had now. time to admire it. The various ſhapes in 
which the broken fragments ap 
rious and am One piece deſcribed a 
cent arch, ſo large and completely formed, 


t 2 


ſloop of conſiderable burden might have failed through | 


it without lowering her maſt ; another repreſented. a 
church, with windows, r and domes.; and à 
third, a table, with icicles 5 round ĩt like the 
fringes - of a damaſk cloth tertainment 

might be found here for a fertile 3 prog z 1 | 
that nature's art had, .Ever..produc 


| anſied. 


At half „ injth ee wn 'of 
Auguſt, cpu is, gabe e e > 


where they. found four Datch Þ, Girenlaol ney g 


— 


in readine to depart. utchmen — 


5 | 


ent manifeſted 


OS 


' 


were very u- 


— 


l aſtoniſhing x manner, when hope of deliverance 
{{from their own united endeavours had deſerted" them” 
| 1 The wind blew'and the ice part Fending arid Track 
ing with a treniendous. noiſe, furs "that "of the 
neat of 155 mov 
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12446 — WO1.GH AVE. VOYAGE hae run NORTH POLE, 


i | fail the tenth fs 8 Abel r 8 ne $a 
| by contract, in order to entitle the owner to ns 


gen z and thoſe of the new ſettlers, who ſurvi ; | 
rigour of the firſt, ſeaſon, were reparin; to reved the 
| that of. "ſecond." Thoſe now ent, are aid to 3 


5 the bounty- money allowed by parliament. [| minals, To that what is now done, mu 
: Ihe gfeateſt part of the a let fail about the experiment. ene 5 | 
\ faw time for Spitſbergen ; but i it is a rule with hem The ſhips unmoored c on the nineteenth, and on th | 
l io leave ſome veſſels behind, to wait till the ſeyerity of twentieth cleared the harbour They were again be. | 
the weather obliges them to depart ; N to P ick ſet with ice on the eventf-cdnd, and on the twenty 
up ſueh men as may, by accident, have loſt their ſhipsþ third, the captain's ſhip ſeparated from, his. lordſhip, 5 
upon the ice. This is a very humane inſtitution, wal ME repeated fignals, they rejoined. © On 80 
deſerves 2 be followed * en other nation, eſpe · ¶ fifth of September, the commodore ſounded, and fo % 
: cially the Eng liſh, 3 rr und at ſever” hundred fathoms, vel oft, mud. 
A tent way, pitched whom. in order to make ma- he people were employed eight houts in heay; 
a thematical pe enjs. 8 7 allo mo ary the Reap with mY Op captain. 125 ſhips purſued ther 
on ſhore, and a large quantity o af. 899d read [courſe "ras together, with hi 
Hhaked for the: refreſhment of. The people ble weather, WY ad 15 * e n 
Were now 94 employed in ei the rigging, On the eleventh of September, a h 
a ding che ſhip's ae 7225 in A 4 them for pur- on, in which the ſhips parted Ps ny 
: | : Auivg their voy 2 55 cticable; if not, to return Ry 4 * MT Ny hong at Harwich. 
s the reſt o ournals of this remarkab f 
1 enterpriſing fairit * 5 Rufians manifeſts it-[fage,” contain only accounts 4 the 1 rm 
the maritime powers of Weather, ſoundings, &c, which c of no enter 
| : Force may have reaſon, one day ar ↄther, to tepent ſtainment to the reader, we ſhall © 915 e Our account 
Mm ibnting to aggrandize the of it, juſt remarking, that thus ho a voyage which 
| b that flouriſhing: people. | ſeems; to have determined the queſtion, fo much agi 
ated to comm trade tated; concerning the N to the North Pole, 
1 | y; re now actyally building a and ſeems; to 70 e b found pa: 
| Fees 1 for GEES hips in Kamchatka, -in,orderfrallel in that 1 wh 
| to improve their poem from that Ant, and, if} T Our next Ns will d.of the] 3 


poſſible, to open Adds to China. gon 
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CAPTAIN: FURNEAUX, 


and other Gentlemen engaged in chat Expedition tc to the Southern H 


e which vs 2 fo liked nol 
in the —_ = 1 above alluded to, cannot 
be too particularly re nor too nicely examined. 
Truth is moſt likely: to be clearly r when 
ſeveral pens ate employed in relating the ſame circum- | 
ſtances ; and efpecially ſo, if the writers have no con- 
neQtion with each other. Two large and expenſive 
narratives of this celebrated voyage have already made 
their appearance, and, like all other works ſubmitted| 


to the public eye, have been the ſubjects of much ela- p 


| borate. criticiſm. * We will not pretend to ſay how 

juſtly the criticiſms have been founded, as that is not 
any part of our buſineſs ; there are a ſet of people ſelf- 
appointed to this important work, ſo that we will rather 
furniſh the world with another journal, communicated 
tothe author of this work by a very intimate acquaint- 
ance, and a perſon of great intelligence, who failed | 
round the world with captain Cook, in his Majeſty" $ 
ſhip the Reſolution. 

A principal advantage accruing from the following 
narrative, is, that the ſame ſtory placed in different 
lights as it ſtrikes the obſerver, cannot fail of being a 
ſource of freſh intelligence, or of ſhewing former àc- 
counts through a new medium; it is our intention to 
place every important incident in every view we can 
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- Begun i in the Year 1772, and concluded i in the Summer of. 1556 1 
mene are contained all thei important ad 1 l made by Mt 3h 5 fs 
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on 4524} 3 Tr f: 9015 ant 
and we may vater to fa, nofutorecommans 


der will ever have 2 of purſuing a 


$ able cireumnavi - 
80 had. In ſhort, he was. 3 with every 
thing requiſite for ſuch an undextaking; he was — 


him; he had affiſtants out of number; his 

not even hinted at, much leſs was he obliged to return 

n e Intirely axe 
£ 16308 

With this fat 1 and authority, cap 

tain Cook and captain Lex" failed from —— 

Reach on the tentꝶ of May 1772.3 ; and the Refalniicn 

put into Sheerneſs, in order to. * omedy: an evil which 


ſhe was found ſubject to. P 
mouth Sound on the third of Jul hn FR" 55 
On the twelfth of July, the 1.75. from, 


her moorings in the Sound, and 2 adrift 

with the tranſport buoy to which the was lebe. 
All hands were. on deck inſtantly, the cables were 
cleared, and the fails were huh We. paſſed, — 
Adventure and came to an anchor, after e 


ing ve 
apparent danger of being da ed e 


— QQ 


0 


take of it, that our readers may be complete Judges 
of the valuable nature of theſe new diſcoveries. e 
ſeaman will here find himſelf entertained with remarks 
ess to the rough element on which he has been 
red and lives; and the landman will be ſtruck with 
that novelty, which, of courſe, muſt be found in 
ſuch an extenſive voyage as this. We will, however, 
ſtudiouſly avoid entering into tedious and onintereſting | 
details of nautical affairs, both at ſea and in harbour; 
ſuch as, how often we reefed or ſpliced a ſail in 2 
ftorm ; how often our veſſels diſobeyed their ſteerſman; 
or how many times we t. cked to weather a point. We 
| ſhall likewiſe omit, as much as poffible, the bearings 
and diſtances of projecting capes, hills, bays, har- 
bours, &. as the dull repetition of them cannot fail 
to tire our readers. 
His preſent Maj jeſty, King George the Third, tag 


{contrived tower, and of the utmoſt adran ntage 
vigation and commerce. Wi ID inc | 
ſtood off more. and the billows rolled bigher and 


he ſucceſs of the voyage. It was. f no 
ſtance of the care of Providence, in rote ing us in 
ſo critical a moment. Indeed, the 0 Prot of our voy- 


the divine care was abſolutely n: 
protect us from danger, 5 Sive us A 
Both ſhips failed. in 
and paſſed the Fadens 0 


return. + «(5 
pany on the thirteenth;- 
nch is A lofty ofty and well. 
to na - 


138 WE 


higher. Moſt of the ſeamen, Had. old and, 1 
were affected by fi ſickneſs. _ 


We felt in with Cap pe Ortegal e on the coaſt- wy Galli 


cin, on the Medi” The country is hilly, and the 


tops of che hills are covered with wood. From the 


age, as well as this circumſtance, amply proved, that 
„in order to 


which are under the fort. 95 5 fortunate eyent was 
Hooked upon by our ſeamen as a- favourable. omen 80 


doubt, an in- 


delight and fondaeſs with which every body ſeemed to 


ing willing to 5s as all the difficulties, in a matret of 


ſo much importance, as'whether the unexplored part 


of the Southern Hemiſphere is only an immen'e mais 


of water; or contains another continent: ditected the 


following voyage to be undertaken, and coinmitted 
the management and command thereof to perſons in 
whom he placed the utmoſt confidence, and of whoſe 
nautical abilities he had the bigheſt opinion. Captain 
Cook failed with greater advantages in this expedition, 
than any of his predeceſſors who went out on diſcove- 
Vor. II. No. 94. 


gaze at this land. it was eaſy fo determine, that man- 
kind were not defigned by Providence to be amphibions 

nimials, and of courſe, that our prefent ſituation was; 
os Che be 1 ” a ou idea 7 7 to 1 * 
Furred to H Horace when he fays, .. IP ts —_ 


In vain 404 nature's. e $279 £& 
Divide the waters from the land, 
It daring ſhips and men profane 
Invade th inviolable main. | 
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CAPTAIN COOK's SECOND VOYAGE 


_ . The ſea now grew perfectly calm, and the . | naſteries contain about ſevetity Franciſcan friars, and 
which ſurrounded us was very delightful. e were the four convents about three hundred nuns. 
met by a {mall French tartan from Marſeilles, freighited The inhabitants of Madeira are of a tawny tolowr 
with flour from Ferrol and Corunna. The ſhip's and well ſhaped ; their feet are rather large, which 
crew begged a little freſh water, for the were quite] | may perhaps be owing to the efforts they are obliged 
out of that neceſſary article, and were obliged b to make in climbing the craggy mountainous parts of 
fiſt upon bread and a little wine. They had met feve- the country. Their DN dark, their faces ate 
ral Spaniſh veſſles, but none of them bad humanity || oblong. 'The women are father Altavouted, and 
enough to ſupply them. Captain Cook ordered out || want that florid complexion, and tegular ſet. of fea. 
- the boat which brought their in” cafks, and return- I turgs, by which our country women Arte ſo diſtinguiſh. 
water. * ed. Their cheek bones arg, prominent, and the: 


£1 £ them full of fre is impoſſible to de- | 
. mw have a very ungracefuf gat; bar n ſome 
ful Giteaſate nite Bt detefts, by the "oſt 


be the exceſs of joy apparent in the counte- 
nances df tele People, who Were as truly than 
proportion of their hodies, the fine form. of- their 
lands and arnis}. and ther large lively eyes. 


for this ſupply as mortals ever were in fimilar circum- 
EE 5 = | 
We left Madeira on the firſt of Augult, 1. ot 


. r 0 5+ 0 
On the Gen a in the afternoon, we were 
n e eee 
| {tho | W. ky Woch gelen by a north-eaft wind, that we 


| men. of war. The;fternmot: 
of them firſt hoiſted: colours; bur hauled them 
. down when we ſhewed ours; they then hoiſted the got fight of Palma on the fourth inſtant, which is one 
- Spaniſh enfign,” and fired a gun to lee ward of the Re- of the Canary iſſes. Theſe iſlands were known to the 
- folution- They afterwards fired a ſhot. at the Adven-]| ancients , by, the, najue, of. Inſulæ Eotunate, and 
' _ ture. The Spaniard put about as we kept ſtanding |] were entirely fofgotten in Europe, till towards the 
O 3 e e ſhot 5 baer of her. | Both . tg fourteenth.centors.- EE -var 5s 
_ © *weffels brought to, and the Spaniard aſked the Adven- ||. We found. that, on itock of; water wauld not laſt to 
'- "ture what frigate wWas ahead; he was ſatisfied if this [|the Capt a Vol 5 CR puttiog the men o 
| 3 would not anſwer the ſame queſtion ſhort allowance 1 it was therefore determined to put 
* ee bim. We were obliged to put up wich into St. Jago for a apply. * We made the ifland*of 
reriliatin 8 | Bona Vita, on the morning of the ninth of Auguſt ; 


+ this $7 WE : b 4 8 f ö 
e chere ie Funchal road, in the iſland of on the next da) We paiſcd'the iland of NMäyo, and an- 
- Madeira, oh the twenty-ninth of July, and the next |cbored in the evening at Porto Praya, in eighteen fa- 
thoms water, Leave vas granted io ſupply us 9 0 
wat 


marin faluted the — with eleven guns, which, Water, 
1 Tt 0 co water, We kaluteg the fort with eleyen guns, on a pfo- 
miſe of its being eturned with an equal, number. 


_ they returned mhthediately: The two commanders} 
_ and fonjclother-pentiemen went aſhore, and were re- [| miſe. of c 
| | The ſalute was, returned only with hine, Which they 
pretended was, done; by miſtake ;,-the governor made 


#118 


—̃ . eee — 


„ a. 
ws £ * 5 


p circumſtance. 


Seide by th& Viet Corfful:' We obtained leave to 


earch the ifland for plants, and were ſupplied with [|x e 1 de 
every" thing we wattted. It was with regret we left || an. apology. to captain,Cook for the omiſſion the next % 

i e,, of; be. 4; Fad gh es 

of St. Jago was 2 in 1449, and 


nch is built round the bay, on the gentle aſcent off fall the Cape Yerd-ilands were diſcovered in that year, 

the fiſt hills, in form of an amphitheatre. By this and that of 1400, San Jago is the greateſt of them, 

means, all its buildings, whether public or private, I and is about ſeventeen, leagues in length. The capi- 
ag | tal lies in the interior parts of the country, and is the 


ſee of the biſhop of, all the Cape Verd iſlands. The 
ifland of, an Jago. is divided into eleven pariſhes, 


4 R > 


which | 


” 
- 
e 
"= . 


ſeve o but they are thinſy inhabited. 5 F000 DE 24: 567; 
The fortifications of Porto, Praya are very old and 
decayed ; it ſtands on a ſteep rock, ta which we 
chmbed by a ſerpentine path. Mithin the walls are 
a ſmall church, and a few cottages. A company 
of Liſbon merchants keep an agent here for the pur- 
{poſe of trading to alh the Cape Verd iſlands, and 
wey have a tolerable building at a little diſiance from 


| 
i 4 
z 
| 
; 
' 
4 
$ 


the fort. +: atlit9 10 , nn 4 
|. The inbabitants/;of this iſſand are almoſt black, 
of a middle ſtature, and ugly, with friazled -woolly 
Fbair, and thick lips. There are very few white peo- 
ple among them at preſent. The governors: and prieſts 
ate taken from among the blacks in ſome of the 
illands: the women are ugly, and the children go 
{quite naked.  T heſe people are always kept in a 
[| wretched, fituation,. even beneath that of any com- 
munity. of Africa, by the deſpotic governors, : bigot- 
E prieſts, and the indolence of the Portugueſe court. 


3 


The eo ris at the a | 
All cauſes come to him by appeal from inferior 
courts. : |; | IEEE | : ; 3 36 f — 3 
_ The whole regular military force of this iſland con- 
fiſts but of one hundred men; but the militia amount 


44 ” 


| to three thouſand, to whom there is no pay given. 


- Yet the places communicate rank, and are therefore 
much fought after. The militia are Fg embodied | 


once a Fear, and then exerciſed for a month 

There are about twelve hundred ſecular prieſts in 
this iſland, many of whom are employed as private 
tutors ; for ſince the expulſion of the Jeſuits, no re- 
gular public ſchool is to be found on this iſland, The 
income of the biſhop,” dean, and chapter of Madeira, 
is much larger than the governor's. The four mo- 


head of the law department. | 


| 


{mony, which mu e not only Iv 
[their innocent offspring in miſery ifremediable. If 
3 1111 374 ace t 208; 


5 


Theſe people ate much addicted to ſloth and lazi- 


ment of any kind, by knowing that the attempt would 
only make their ſituation more irkſome; They give 
themſelves up to beggary, with a kind of gloomy 


inſenſibility, as this is the only ſtate which can ſcreen 


them from ihe rapacity of their greedy taſkmaſters: 
and as they are not benefited by their own labours, 
they ſhun it, becauſe it only increaſes the treaſures 
of others. They give themſelves up to reſt and ſleep, 
which is the only method they bave of ſolacing them- 
ſelves under their wretched circumſtances. Such 
8 and the difficulty of ſupporting a 
wretched exiſtence, can be no inducements to matri- 

ſt anvolve not only themſelves, but 


1 * 
1 * 25 * , 


neſs, and they are rendered indifferent to improve- 


* 
8 * 


8 T 0 15 T 11 E 8 O UT NH S E A S: $19 „ 1119 
another circumſtance is taken into conſideration, that | the ſteerage; it did not ſeem to regret its copfine- 
"the dry ſoil depends, for its fertility, on the ſtated ment, but fed pon the flies, which were very nu- 
returns of annual rains, which ſhould they fail, all[{merous there. The ſwallow was permitted to enjoy 
vegetation is deſtroyed, and an inevitable famine is its liberty after dinner, and returned into the ſteer- 
the conſequence * 255 | 5 : . age and cabin in the evening. It rooſted ſomewhere 
Cloſe to the weſt EI of Porto Praya, are ſunken upon the outfide of the ſhip, and the next morning 
rocks, on which the ſea continually breaks. The returned into the cabin: after it flew. out once more, 
watering place is at a well, behind the beach, at the || we never ſaw it, and, it is very probable, that it took 
head of cke bay. The water is ſcarce, but tolerably || ſhelter in the birth of ſome unfeeling petſon, who 
good. and there is a great deal of difficulty in getting gave it his cat for breakfaſt. 5 a 
it off, on account of the great ſurf on the beach | On the twenty-ſeventh inſtant, one of captain 
we were obliged to ſtrip, in order to wade to the Furneaux's petty. officers died on board the Adven- 
boats, which were loaded with water caſks, and ſuch I ture: but there was not one man ſick on board the 
proviſions and refreſhments as could be purchaſed on ¶] Reſolution, although a great deal of rain fell, which; 
ſhore, Bullocks, . hogs, ſheep, poultry, and in ſuch hot climates, is a great promoter of fick- 
fruits, are here to be purcliaſed. All the cattle are neſs. Captain Cook took eyery neceſſary precaution, 
remarkably lean; Bullocks are purchaſed with mo-[ by airing and drying the ſhip, with fires made be- 
ney, but other articles may be got from the inhabitants || tween the decks, and by making the pebple air 
| | their bedding, and waſh their cloaths, at every ap- 


—_— _ 


in exchange for old cloaths, ccc. 
Proviſions being very ſcarce at Porto Praya, our || portunity. 1 h SO I I 
fray there was very fhort. We contented ourſelves In our, voyage we. diſcovered. a vaſt number of 
with a few caſks of water, one bullock, ſome Jean flying fiſhes, and we caught a bonito, Which we 
goats, hogs, turkies, and fowls. We likewiſe Bot did not find very palatable ; and were lucky enqugh 
bbs ind cananas, and unripe oranges... Wel to take a dolphin, which is likewiſe very inſipid 
here diſcovered ſome new kinds of inſects and fiſh, || food. It is very admirable to remark the Bim e 

with a few tropical plants. A ſpecies of the king's- I brightneſs of its colours, which, as it dries, is con- 
fiſher is the moſt remarkable bird we found here, it tinually changing from one rich hue to another.. 
feeds on large land-crabs, of a blue and red colour, On the ninth of September, we: paſſed. the line 
which live in deep holes made in the earth. — [with a light air. Some of the crew, bo had never 
When we got clear of Porto Praya, we had a freſh ||crofſed the line before, were here ducked by their 


| 
gale, which blew in ſqualls, attended with ſhowers 1 though they might have bought themſelves 
of rain. On Sunday the fixteenth, in the evening, 0 4 

; 


| by paying a certain forfeit of brandy. Thoſe 
a luminous fiery meteor made its 2 it was] [who underwent this ſubmerſion, were obliged to 
of a blueiſh Lain and oblong ſhape,: and had a change their linen and. cloaths ; it therefore; proved a 
quick deſeending motion. After a momenta du- }| falutary operation to them, as this cannot be done too 


mtion, it diſappeared in the horizon; its courſe was oſten in warm weather. The reſt of the ſailors were 
north-weſt. We obſerved a ſwallow following our || very merry with the forfeits of ſome of thoſe who did 
veſſel, and making numberleſs circles round it, not- not chuſe ducking. 


withſtanding our diſtance from St. Jago was between] On the fourteenth. of September, a flying fiſh. fell 
fifty and 355 leagues. It took ſhelter in the even- on the deck of the Reſolution, and we caught ſeveral 
ing in tlie carved work of the ſtern; the neceflary || dolphins. . We. obſerved ſeveral , aquatic birds, and, 
manceuvres of trimming the fails, however, diſ- || at various intervals, found the ſea covered with nu 

_ turbed; it from its rooſt on one of the gun ports. || merous animals. 3 | NS - 
This harmleſs* bird continued to attend the - ſhip in On the twenty-ſeventh, we; diſcovered a fail to the 
her courſe the two following days. We obſerved || welt, ſtanding after us, which ſhewed either Portu- 
many conitos in the ſea, which ſhot. paſt: us with {|| gueſe colours, or St. George's enſign. We did not 
I chuſe to wait to ſpeak with her. The winds were 


great velocity z, but we could not /take. a fingle_one, chu g 
though' we endeavoured to catch them with hooks, [|.yariable, and we advanced but honig. .and nothing 
of October, 


— 


and ſtrike them with harpoons. We were more fuc- 
ceſsful in hooking a ſhark. about five feet long. On 
this fiſn we dined the next day, but found it. rather | 
difficult of digeſtion ; though otherwiſe, when fried, | 
it was tolerahly g io it nts ind ene e 
One of the carpenters mates fell overboard on the 
nineteenth, , and was drowned, He was fitting in one 
of the ſcuttles, over the fide from whence it is ſup- || ſtroke acroſs from the top of one wing to the other. 
poſed he fell. All our endeavours to fave him were We were ſometimes viſited by theſe birds in great 
in vain, for he was not ſeen till the inſtant he ſunk flights. Several animals, of the moluſca tribe, | 
under the ſhip's ſtern. He was a ſober man, and a || within our reach, together with a ——— 
good workman; and we felt his loſs very ſenſibly, }| ſhell, of a very remarkable thin texture, which is 
during the remainder of the voyage. He was regretted very eafily broken, and ſeems therefore calculated 
even by his ſhipm ate. JI to keep the open fea, and not to come near rocky 
On the twentieth of Auguſt, the, ram, came dawn] Nen 5 6 
not in drops, but in ſtreams, and at the ſame time We ſaw a ſail to the north-weſt-on the ſeventeenth, 
the wind was ſqually and variable, fo that the people which hoiſted Dutch colours. We kept com any 
were obliged to keep deck, and, conſequently, were || together: for two days, but the third we outiailed 
ſeverely ſouſed. Seven puncheons of freſh water were her. On this day we had an alarm, that one of 
caught in our ſpread awnings. A dead calm ſucceeded || our crew was overboard ; but, as we could not fee 
this heavy rain. 2,044 0... .,. any perſon in the water, we called over the names 
The plumage of the poor ſwallow. was entirely [| of the crew, and, to our happineſs, found none 
ſoaked. by the heavy rains; it was obliged. to ſettle || mifling. The ſhip's crew of the Adventure ſaw our 
on the rails of the quarter deck, and ſuffered itſelf |[conſternation, and diſcovered a ſea lion in the water, 
to be caught. ' Aſter it was dried, we let it fly about [which had been the cauſe of it. 


Here the author begs leave to make the following remark, by way of digreſſion, viz. That in the years 1773 and-1774, 4 
general famine ha bo A e Cape Verd iſlands, which roſe * > height. that hundreds of 442-2164 abe for. — 
uring this diſtre „ a Dutch eemmander put into St. Jago, and, with the true fpirit of ox $4) raryriy took advantage 
their miſerable condition, He received ſeveral of the natives, Ack d eir wives and children, who fold themſelves to him, in 
do eſcape certain death, which could not be aveiled, did they Ray on the iſland. He took them in his ſhip to the Cape of Goos 
eee it recorded, to the imatortal honour of the (gaverage of thar plach When hawer informed 
it; be ordered the captain to redeem them at his own expence, to carry them back to their native country, and bring him a certifi- 
cate from the Portugueſe governor, affuring him that theſe orders. were executed, | PE fm” — 000 woke 
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tte fail we co 


phoſphorus:. Along our Gale, ;great bodies of light day with beef or mitt, 'new baked Ht 
times ſiower. 


e procured a bucket full of this ilſuminated fea 5 contraſt” At St. Jags 2 
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: behind; the captain therefore ordered 1 5 ates Wa ee Fi | 
. and ſeveral officers,” &c. went a ſhooting: © The. der to pr aſtronomical obſervations'; 15 
paſſage began to appear dull and tedious, to thoſe; after our arrival, two Dutch Indiamen ciime ter 1 0 
of us who were not uſed to the recluſe nature of Holland, Wich nad” loſt 
- feaman's life, when he has not ſeen land for ſome the ſturvy arid other diſcaſel- 
time: hut the hope of making intereſting e verſa: were ſo ill, that they were under tlie eee 
ightened the'gloomine(s/of our preſent fituation.” ing ſent to the hoſpital.” One of theſe th 8 
On the twenty=ninth of October we made the t Porto Praya, an 7 15 month befor EE I 
l of the rr Col Geot Hope We erouded 4 ene e des four days befd 1 No 
hoping to 8 into the bay before foundation of a new Hofß ee 1 t 
: dark; but as we wid not accomplifhit,” we ſhort- [{tnony at the Cape, whit we were there t ie old Olle 
ened fail, and ftood off and on, during the night, || not being ſufficient o'comtaiit the fick. OF l Fo: 
having thick ſqually weather, and ſhowert of rain. || We thought of making but à ſhort Tay At 990 


711771 


This might produced” an aſtoniſhing ſcene of gran — — of the healthy condition" the Crews 
dent. The whole ocean appeared to be in a blaze, [four arrival; but we were detained in order to cotle 


an fur a we could ſee The ſummit of every break: I ſpirits, which were ſcarce, and t Hate ffeln bread. 
ing wave was illuminated by a light” fGmilar to that of While we ſtald, the Weed e 1d ek ever 
d, An 


moved in the water, ſometimes quicker, and” ſome- a many egetables as cout#et:** The thips Wet 

varying their coutſes: Tea ſhape was [froth painted ud caitked, "arid pur flax The N 
ſometimes clearly diſcovered to be that of fiſhes, which tion as when the left =>, or (NE? IGTSHHEO OR 
forced-the-ſmajler ones to Haſten away from ther. This colony; hoy of St. . 5 $05; del 


wat, chat we might diſcover the cauſe of this; {| coun of much 1 


here we fav 


inſpection, we found that innumerable” ſparks, 'of : neglt y 
| drier built e in the whidft of # deſert, where 


round form, moved about in the water with great 


brightneſs and velocity, and communicated to it their | nothing bur ſucceta ful eto mi . — e ge : 
Faret”'s 


luminous appearance: The number of ſparks ſeemed; eauſe ot 'its* pleaitig apperri 
2 — after the water had n ſs 20 the ſtore-houſes the Dutch Eaſt India comp; 
eee them, "he" che p 
Nana — On the Cn de ef the town are 


2 = — and — na th f py 8 " 
zential views-of the Almighty's power ; e wp 1 Jane r eee it 
Selle <ouknicethe Creator, even 1915 moſt inte | of 5 Terz udge wiſely in building ry 

| N and ſpacious, ua i which” the hot cli 


On the thintierh, jew nne 5 11 wh | abſolutely requires. The church ig a very phain-build- | 


ir weather along with it. We — Table 2, „ins, and 1 latge enough to comtain the i 
in company with the Adyenture, ee Tai By e who with it. e 
five fathoms water. 855 mountains at tie Bottom government ſind = 7 tolerativn ſo ben at 


and. barren. {hom it eo their colonies. The 
2 eee ately been permitted to build 
N at Batavia arid the < No man of 


Wa were ee ee fe 1 fag anal 
romiſed all the afſiſtance the place could afford. 
fe learned from the governor, . 'that about eight] 

months before, two French ſhips, from the Mauri- * 64 

tins, had diſcovered land, in the latitude of 48 geg. It is much to be lamented, Wes beter We 

uch, and in the meridian of that iſland : they ment nor the ee > give themſelves any trouble 
ſailed along the iſland fort my miles, till they came to aht religion of their ſlaves, Who, in genetal, 

4 bay, where they imended | entering; ur were ſe⸗ 1a pear v0 ha ave none at all! This want of attention is 
parated in a ſtorm, and driven off; 1 which ſtorm very reprehenfible. Some of theſe! poor creatures are 


chaplains of Daniſh arid Sweediſh Eaſt Indiamen give 
the inhabitants a ſermon and the” | 
twice a year.” 131 itt . Hot 5x 


| they bo loſt ſome of their boats and people, Which they Mahometatis, and they meet often in a private houſe, 


ſent to found the bay. The captain, ' with one. [| to read, 1 chaunt, ſeveral prayers and abr h the 
of the ſhips; ſoon after arrived at the Mauritius, Koran. They eannot partake 2925 other acts al 
and the captain was ſent immediately home to France, worſhip, as they have no prieſt among them 
with an: account of the diſcovery. '- We were like We do not mean to cenſure the Dutch eh 


le informed by the governor. that in March läſt, 8 & or it is very certain. that' hes netzrors _ 


wo other 5 ef ſhips, from the Mauritius, touched wear the French and Engliſn Fare are in the ſame 
at the Caf 1 their way to the ſouthern Pacific predicament. All we mean by e ee 
cr Sr going to make diſcoveries. tecling towards this I 22 race FE: 

We placed ourſelves at Mr. Brandt's AS is the think it & ſcanda fe wha. 

erice | 2 to e Haryasans ol ir 
2 at 4 

Vos g favour A aaron is. creed at 
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e ; for. 8 n 1355 to eher Rur 
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to work. The have likewiſe, 2s 1 
— —.. an 8 for the ſick. 
0 — an ho oveinber, we began. our botanical 
So into the country. The ground gradually ||: 


| "_ ers Ant mountains which lie at the bottom 
1 parts of i it have a yerdure, but it 
481 Bs wi with a cbs deal of ſand. An immenſe 


"0 ery of plants _—_ on the higher grounds; alſo a 
ious number of ſhrubs, as well as ſome few 
| plantations, - The ſhrubbery i is frequented - by 
a ndance of inſets of every fort, together with 'A 
-great variety of ſmall birds. 

F The aſcent to the Table mountain is very ſteep and 
M We found another kind of vegetables, which 


- ſummit of the mountain is nearly level and very bar- 
we found ſeveral cavities replete with rain- water, 
= which ſome plants drew their nouriſhment.” So- 


times to be met t wich on this mountain. The view 
from the ſummit is very exteuſive and picture ue. 
From hence the bay appeared like a ſmall pond or ba- 
fon, and the — a 


2 four hundred of whom form the gatriſon of the 
. near the Cape town. There are about four thou- 
ſand militia, who. might be aſſembled in a mort time, 
| by means of fignals made from. alarm poſts. There 
are at leaſt five blacks in this eolouy to one white per- 
ſon. Tbe ſlaves at the Cupe are treated with 5 le- 
who are chiefly des t from 1/ 2 
Fon Daub families, with French 9 
but for the greateſt Th Germans, compoſe the colo- 
nies of this: place. The —— the town are 
induſtrious, hoſpitable, and ſociable: wer are in ge- 
| neral rather ignorant, having ſew nities of ac- 
_  quiring knowledge. There are no public ſchools of 
| any conſequence at-the ( ; female education is very 
much neglected, but — young men are ſometimes 
_ {nt to Holland for Their converſa 
tion is a Fathers — 
* Ie fs 5 4 2 of public amuſements: they ſpeak 
| ngli ortugueſe languages. Though the 
manners of the ladies are not too much el, nor 
_  4heir, ſentiments very delicate, yet the accompliſh- 
ments of finging, dancing, - and e ying on the late, 
when united in an | make amends for 
the want of other qualities. 705 muſt however be ac- 
knowledged, that, among the principal inhabitants; 
there are perſons of both ſexes,” whoſe extenſive read- 
ing. good underſtanding; and prudent deportment, 
would render them admired and Ciſtinguiſhed even in 
Eurape.+ The inhabitants are, in general, rather af- 
—＋ hw otherwiſe, but they ſeldom amaſs ſuch 
conſiderable ſums here as at Batavia. 


The country people are plain and hoſpitable, but 
the inhabitants of — remote ſettlements, vho ſeldom 


come to town, are ſaĩd to be very ignorant; which 


may caſily be imagined, as they have none but Hot- 
tentots to conver — with. The habitations of theſe 


ſiettlers are at ſuch a diſtance from each other, thar all 


Intercourſe is in a great meaſure precluded. 
There are many vineyards within the compaſs of a 
| few days journey from the town, which the firſt colo- 
niſts anted; and the ground was granted to them 
aud their heirs. The 3 of the ground is now 
E * in the company's hands, and they only let it to 
the farmer for an annual rent, Corn and ęattlę are 
— in the diſtant ſettlements; and ſome of the 
have very numerous flocks, which they bring 
do town in — droves every year, though numbers 
of them are ed in their journey thither by lions, 
buffaloes;. and — of travelling, Their fami- 
lies generally accompany the drovors in large wag- 
ns covered with leather, and drawn by oxen, 
for fale rhinocero's and lions” ſkins,” as well as 
butter and tallow, A young” beginner in the farming 


buſineſs 1s entruſted with the tare of four or five hun- 


d red head of the ent, pen bp to 
er ar No.9 * — 


s D ead 8 fine aromaticſcent, growing on a drier ſoil. The | 


Y vultures, baboons, and antelopes, are ſome- 


' 


„ 


like his boats Oey” other object | 


red in proportion bitants are vi 
Th here are about for 1 ſoldiers in this - 


I 


s O rn 
re ſa diſtant 


es 


ve 


* . A 8. VVV 


ſpot, where there is good graſk and water; 
half of the lambs fall to his ſhare, and he ſoon be- 
comes 1 of a great number of his own. 7 
e e of this country has farniſhed the 
wh of France and Bourbon, as well as the mother 


| country, with great plenty of corn, & . If the fertle- 
"ments were not ſo far up the country, WY an pA of | 


'thele articles would be made at a much ea 


rate, , 


ands of the commonwealth, they would, long ago, 


likely to do, till they change maſters. 


ticolaply Conſtantia. "Several French plants have like- 
"wiſe been tried, and ſuceceded | very well. The low 
ſorts of wine are in very great plenty, and are fold re- 

warkably cheap... 
they are well ſuppli 


with freſh proviſions.” The cli- 


The winters here ate very mild: 


from the Cape. Towards tle extremity of Africa, 
ſourhwards, are ſeveral high mountains; which conſiſt 
of a coarſe granite, and contain no heterogenequs parts. 

Almoſt all the plantations are on a ſandy ſoil. Some. 
of the interior mountains contain hen aid copper; 
ſpecimens of which were thewn us. There arg — 9 
wiſe hot ſprings in various parts of the . 

of plants that we never {a 


ps variety 
f tribe 02 animals is proportionabl rich in its va⸗ 
rious productions. 


| bited by the large quagrupeds, ſuch zs the rhinoceros, 


The extremity of Aff ica is inha- 


the camelopard, and the elephant. The gover nment 
have lately iſſued an order that the e ſhou 
not be entirely extirpated, as of late years they have 
kitled great. numbers of them, and they are conſe- 
quently become very ſcarce, The fea-cow is 10 
very ſcarce ; the meat is here reckoned a dainty, but 
it taſtes like coarſe beef, though the fat reſembles” mar- 
row. We weretold that this animal could only dive 
cry porch, and that it principally ſybliis pag ve- 
abies, _ © | 
i Another huge quadrypedis the wild huffalge, I" 
is faid to have prodigious ferocity and ffrength. I 
creatures often attack the farmers on their travels, and 
kill many of their cartle, which they trample under 
their feet, They have many times tried to tame the 
creatures, and make them draw inſtead of oxen. The 
put a young one, about three years old, before a wag⸗ 
gon and fix oxen, but he was ſo ſtrong, that 
could not move him out of his place. The Cape i is in- 
feſted by a number of the fiercelt beaſts of prey, ſuch 
as Nopal, lions, hy#nas, jackals, and ſeveral others, 
which feed on hares, a numerous ſpecies of ante» 
lopes, and ſeveral other wild animals. A variety 


I and the ſhores abound with fiſh. 
_ We finiſhed our buſineſs at the Cape, and tc 


friends, and the acquaintance we made there; wg 
went on board on the twenty-ſecond of Noyember. 
On our ſailing, we falyted the fort with fifteen guns, 
which they inſtantly returned, This night the 5 
had the ſame luminous appearance as before. 

We directed our DO to Cape Circumciſion: ; as 


tering pn another navigation, rick orders ere given 
to prevent the waſte of freſh, water as worknew..not 
where we might meet with another place pf rc 


ment, 'As we. expected Jo dome cold weather 1 
They [| ſoon, the eaptain ordered flops to be giyen 10 — 
Who Kina 4 and ſupplied each a a fear» 


23 jacket and trowſers, 
e caught many albatroſſes on the. twenty 7 
inftapt, be 2 line and hook, which the b s com : 


FO pan 


The Dutch Eaſt India company have, in a manner, 
engroſſed theſe ſettlements, and keep all "the landed 
Frey to themſelves ; whereas, if they were in we 


have attained to a degree of ſplendor, population, and 
opulence, which they have not yet arrived at, nor are N 


A great variety of wines are made at the Glpe; par- . 


The ſhips of 2 nation touch at the Cape, where | 


mate of the Clipe is remarkably healthy, and the inha- = 
ſeldom troubſed Wich complaints. 


The neareſt Hottentet Village 18 4 hundred — 


inſects, and Nr of zll kinds, ſwarm about ths 


leave of all the perſons of diſtinction, as well as our 


ſoon'as we had cleared the land; and as we were en; 


; 
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a fortunate circumſtance, for had we omitted it, we 


very high againſt this iſland. - Captain -Farneaux 


We cannot decide wich preciſian how lo 


broke 


forded us ſome idea o 


pfreſented themſelves to dur view, and the number 


r A 6 pe Aol. 


through a ſcuttle in-the-boatſwain's ſtore- toom. 


This ſtorm continued till the eighth of December, 


ve e Weng, ta have fome- ſerene weather, but theſe 
 expeRtations ſoon 1 
low, which forcboded: an approaching ſtorm, which: 
happened accordingly; infomuch that we could not 
carry any: ſail. & 5 "4 8 2B in 4 0 12% 
On tne eiglith inſtant, we ſaw ſome branches of 
ſear wood, Which faydured the hope of meeting with 
nd, but we were diſappointed. We made ſignal on 
the tenth inſtant, for ibe Adventure to make ſail 
and dead, and ſuw an iſland of ice to the weſtwrard 
of us. We made ſignal for the Adventure to come 
Te hos ſtern, as the weather was hazy; this was 


cannot tell What conſequences would have enſued; 
for the hazy weather increaſed fo much, that we 
could * foe the ifland of ice, for which we were 
ſteering, till we were very near it. The ſea broke 


imagined that this ice iſland was land, and hauled 
off, from it, till he vas called back by ſignal. 


iceland} was, hut, in all probability, theſe large 
bodies drift hut very ſlowly; for the winds and WAVES 
can have but little effect upon them, as the major part 
muſt be under water. 1 be? 5 


We paſſed another large iſland of ice on the eleventh been ſpeaking of is generally formed in bays and rivers, 


of December, againſt which the waves daſhed with 
eg 49s wick notwithſtanding its height, the ſea 
| times entirely over it, and we frequently 


ſaw tlie ſpray ariſing very high above it, which had 


ſerxes to increaſe the maſs by congelation 
Wie were ſtill ſurrounded by birds of the petrel 
nus, hotwithſtanding the coldneſs of the climate. 
This diſmal ſcene, to which we were unaccuſtomed, 
was varied as well by theſe birds, as ſeveral whales, 
which made their appearance among the ice, and af- 

Gather Greenland. |: 
Though che appearance of the ice, with the waves 
Re over it, might afford a few moments plea- 
ure to the eye, yet it could not fail filling us with 
horrot, When we teflected on our danger; for the 
ſhip wauld be daſhed ta pieces in a moment, were ſhe 
to get 2 tlie weather fide of one of theſe iſlands, 
when ea runs high. n ge re pt Hiray 
On the thirteenth; à great variety of ice iſlands 


— 


of our attendant birds decreaſed. As we were now 


von vanithed: The barometer was very 


ng this 


a vety fine effect. It is vety probable, that the ſea | 
water. which is, by this means, waſhed upon the ice, | 


CAPTAIN COOKk's' SECOND VoraGE 


4 


we were obliged tor ſtand to the nut 


„ 


15 


4 


| | Wiss dh 28 Hd of ann 
On the fourteenth a hoat was -hoiſttd:olit:dor:aws.: 


While theywere thus engaged, the fagincreaſed ſo much, 
hon they entirely loſt ſight of bottiofthe ſhips. Their 

ala I mi ng; g. as) wer 2 
only in à ſmall four -oared boat, in ——— 
ſurrounded with ice, utterly deſtitine of proviſiotis, 
ny habitable ſhore: They made! va- 


nous eſſorts to he heard, and toted aboùt for ſome; 


time, without effect could not ſee the length, 


| of theit boats, nor hear any ſound. They had nes 
ther maſt nor ſail, only two oars. They nined 
ſto lie ſtill, as the weather was ealm, and; boped-1 


3 


f . : - f a 1 that 
ſthe ſhips would not ſwim out of ſight. A bell founded: 


which was Heavenly: mafic to their ears. 
'They were at laſt taken up by the Adventure, and 
thus narrowly eſcaped thiaſe extreme danger 
So great was the thickneſs of the fog: ſometinies; 

tbat me had the [utmoſt difficulty to avbid tuning 
againſt the iſlands: of; ice, with Which we were furs: 

rounded. Mo flood to the ſouth ori the ſenenteenth 
when the weather was clear and ſerene, and ſau ſeve - 
ral ſorts of birds; which we wert unabquainted with: 
The jkirts of the ice ſtemed to be more broken than 
of the day: 


uſual, and we ſailed among it moſt pa 
en ante order} 
On the eighteenth ve got clear of the 


field of ice, but was carried amang the ice iſlands, 
which it Vas diſſic to keep clear b. [ny ow 
The danger to which we were ow W 
of ice. Thete were two men on boatd the Reſo⸗ 
lution. who had been in the Greenland ttade; tles 
one had lain nine weeks, and the other ſix; ſtuch 
faſt in a. Feid of ice, That which is called a field 
of ice is very thick, and conſiſts but of one piece, be 


to avoid it. 


fit ever ſo large. There are other pieces of great exa 


tent packed together, and in ſome s heaped upon 
each other. How long ſuch — — 
is not eaſily determined. In the Greenland ſeas, ſuch 
ice is found all the ſummer long, and it caunot be 
colder there in ſummer time than it is here 
Upon the ſuppoſition that this ice which we have 


we imagined that land was not far from us, and that 
the ice alone hindered our approaching it. We there 


fore determined to fail to the eaſt ard, and afterwards 


to the ſouth, and, if we met with no land or impe- 
diment, there to get behind the ice, that this matter 


might be put out of doubt. We found the weather 


much colder, and all the crew. complained: of it. 


Thoſe jackets which were too ſhort were lengthened 
with baize, and each of them had a cap made of the 
ſame ſtuff, which kept them as warm a8 the climate 
would admit. „)) 458 09-08 200 dun 19d 
Scorbutic ſymptoms, appearing on ſame of the 
people, the ſurgeons gave them freſh ort every day, 
made from the malt we took with us — 2 
.. We. ſtood once more to the ſduthward on the 
twenty · ſecond inſtant, On 1the+twenty-third; we 
hoiſted out a boat to make ſuch experiments as were 
thought neceſſary. We examined ſeveral ſpecies of 
birds, which we-had ſhot as they tiovered roond us 
with ſeeming. cyrioſity, ß. 

. On the-ewenty-Hfth- being Cheiſt was- day we were 

rery cheartpl, and notwichſtaending the ſarroundit 
rocks of ice, the ſailon ſpent it in Lavage ey 
: : drunken- 
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| — wah i ere made- of-ths fin ad sole Me ie Bot- 
| ;onnded:with iflands; which in the evening appeared Cape Cireumcifion-;but-as the Weather wat vergaciear © 
vexp: Weantiful, the- edges being tinged by the ſer- fat chis time, inſomuch that we could ice at ten feen 
eh, y aillt! hh. » os leagucs diſtance from us, it is moſt probable that what- 
Le the twenty-feventh we hade dead calm, and Ihe took for land aras no-more thaw monnthins df ice} - N 
we. devoted the opportunity to ſhooting petrels and ſurrounded by loaſe or packed ite, the appearanbes Gf 
' ins. This afforded great 1 3 : though we whichi Are ſo deceptious, 2 af is. TS: * vii 
urig unſucceſsful: in our chace of penguins. - We | From all che obſervatibns we could make, we think 
were oblige! 1 over ly em ING birds JJ it ugh probable 2 2 933 me. 
dived ſo frequently, and continue fo long uridet water. I ridian between the latitude of 55 and 59 di "I 


finally to kill it with a ball; its hard gloffing plumage} 
ing conſtantly'turned the {liot aſide. The plumage 

of this bird is very thick, tlie feathers long and nar- 

bow, and lic as cloſe as ſcales. Theſe amphibious: 
birds are thus ſecured againſt the wet, in which they 

almoſt continually live. Nature has likewiſe ven 
them a thick ſkin, in only 2 reſiſt Wa perpetual 

winter of inhoſpita able climates. The uin 

—_—— eleven pounds and a ball be 

ö » likewiſe well provided againſt the ſeverity 


had been for many days paſt, and:there was not ſo much 
ice in the ſea. One inconvenience attended us; 
which was, that the men found — hg. 
handle the tigging. e le 
On Friday the eighth of January we püſſed more 
ice iſlands, which became very familiar to un In 
the 7 we came to: one which had à vaſt quan- 
tity of looſe ice about it, and, as the weather was 
moderate, we brought to, and ſent the boats out to 
take up as much as: they could. Large piles oi it 
were packed upon the quarter-deck, and put into 
ks, from which, after it was melted; we got vater 
enough for thirty days. A very little ſalt Water ud- 
hered to the ice, and the water whith this produced” 
was very freſn and good. Excepting the melting and 
taking away the ice, this is a moſt expeditious me- 
thod of - ſupplying ſhips with water! We obſerved 
here ſeveral white whales, of an immenſe ſizes In 
{two days afſterwards we took in mort ice, as Aid the 
ir Adventure. Some perſons on board who werig- 
norant of natural philoſophy, were very much afraid 
that the unmelted ice, hich was kept i cala, When 
the weather altered, would diſſolve and burſt the tafls: 
in hich it was packed, thinking that, in its melted) 
ſtate it would take up more room than in its frozen 
an one. In order to undeceive then Oaptaim Co 
placed a little pot of ſtamped ice in à temperate dab 
bin, which, as it gradually diſſolbed, took up much 
{leſs ſpace than before. This wWäs a convincing args” 
ment, and their fears of this ſort ſubſid ee. 
As we had now ſeveral fine days, we had freuen 
opportunities of making obſervations, and trying v 
| periments, hich were very ſerviceable to us on ml, 
ll accounts. The people likewiſe took the tun 


— pes 


N. 


reſolution; provided they met with no impediment; 


ſof waſhing their cloaths/in freſh water, which is ver) | 


neceſſary in long voyages. We teck in ſome mot 


to run as far weſt as Cape Citcumciſion, ſince the ſea 


ſeemed to be pretty clear of ice, and the diſtance not 


more than ei eagues. We ſteered for an iſland 
Gr this 9 to take ſome on board, and 
convert it into freſh water. On this iſland we ſaw a 
great number of penguins. The ſight of theſe birds 
is ſaid to be a ſure indication of the vicinity of land. 
This may hold good where. there are no ice iſlands, 
but not ſo when: there are any, for there they find a 
reſting place, We will not determine whether there 
are any females among them at ſo great a diſtance 
ſrom land. or whether uy go on ſhore to breed. 
On the thirty-firſt we ſtood for- this: iſland again, 
but could not take up any of the looſe ice, for the 
wind increaſed ſo conſiderably, as to make it 1 5 
ous for the ſhips to remain among the ice; bet: 
hich, we diſcovered an immenſe field of ice to the 
north, extending further than the eye could reach. 
We had no time to deliberate, as we were not above 
r Ante ei 1607 » 3, e 
On the first N the gale abated, but 
there fell a good deal of ſnow and ſlect. which froze 
on the rigging of the ſhips. The wind continued 
moderate the; next day, and we were favoured with a 
fight of. the moon, mhoſe face we had not ſeen fince 
we left the Cape o Good Hope. Several obſervations 
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on the ſixteenth, for theſe purpoſess. 
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ſouthern frigid zone, which to all former navigators” 
had remained unpenetrable. We could ſee feveral 


leagues around us, as the weather was tolerably clear/ 


In the afternoon we ſaw the whole fea coverediwith 
ice, from ſouth-eaſt to ſouth-weſt. We ſaw w new- 
ſpecies of the potrel, of a brown colour, with a white 
belly and rump, and a large white> ſpot on the wings F 
we ſaw great flights of them, but never any of them 


fell into the ſhips. We called it the Antarctio pe- 


trel, as ſuch rumbers of them were ſeen hereabouts. | 


In the. aſternoon we ſaw thing ighe iv iſlands; 
large and ſmall; This immenſe; field: was compoſed 


of different kinds of ice ſuch as field - ice, as:fo ealled' 


by the Greenlandmen, and packed ice. Here we ſaw 


ſeveral whales playing about the ice, and ſtill large 


flocks of petrels. ; FANS I: 190) eo) 113-208 DD 
Me did notthink it prudent to perſevere in a fooths 
ern direction, as that Kind of ſummat which this pare 


of the world produces was now half ſpent i and it 


would have taken up much time to have gone round 


the ice, ſuppoſiug it praQticable ; we therefore te- 
ſolved to go directly in ſeatch of the land lately diſcos 
vered byahe French. {igoroob nid a’ wy te 


In 


We crofled the antarctie circle on the fevernechth: 
of January, before noon; and advanced into the 
r 


ne 
hich in 1 Cook's former voyage 


Ga — or 
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6oß the a e ſaw a bird. 
was called 
the Port Egmont ben; which is ſt called, becauſe 


. there are 1 to be ſeen at Port} 
{ſand fix hundred and 5 leagues; 


in Falkland iſſands. 
dine of a large 
colour, with a white ſpeck under each Wing. Thoſe 
- birds are ſaid never to go far from land; and we were 
induced from this circumſtance to hope that land Was 
"ws but we were diſappo 


They are about the 


Peony brought this bird hither. | 

aw white albatroſſes on the twenty-firſt, with 
| black tipped - wings. 
potpuſſes paſſed us with amazing” fwiftneſs ; they had 


* white ſpot on their fides, which came almoſt Þ 

—_ . Woods; the various ſhiades of autumnal flow,” —2 | 
{mixed with the evergreens, exhibited'a 
traſt. The rocky ſhores were eulivened with ock 
{of aquatic birds, and the whole" country” 1 


up to their backs They went at leaſt three times as 
faſt as our veſſels, and we went at the Fate of ſeven 
- knots and a half an hour. 
On the thirty - firſt we paſſed a lags ice Hand; Wel 
 atithe time of our failing by was tumbling to pieces. 
The enploſſon equalled that of àa cannon; we ſaw, 
on the firſt of February. large quantities of ſea · weed 
ſhips Captain Furneaux acquainted 
that he had ſeen a number of diver, 
peers ray much reſembled thoſe in the Engliſh ſeas, 
and likewiſe a large bed of floating — Theſe 
were certain ſigns of the vicinity otand : but we could: 
nobtell whether it was to the caſt or weſt. 


We imagided that no lancl of any extent tay. to 'the 
 aweity becauſe the ſea ran ſo high from che north-raft, 


- U 
— 


boards, and Fa balf hows guns till 


north north-weſt, and weſt; we therefore ſteered to 


Ahe eaſt, lay to in the night, and reſumed our courſe} 


inthe morning. We ſaw two or three egg birds; and 
paſſed ſeveral pieces of rock-weed, but no other ſigns: 
of land. We ſteered northward, and made ſignal for 
the Adventure: to follow, as the was rather thrown! 
aſtetn by her movement to the eaſtward. We could 


not find land in chat direction, and we again ſteered 
ſouthward. There was an exceeding thick fog on the: 


on which we loſt fight of — Adventure. We 


fired;ſeveral fignals, but were not anſwered ; on which 


account-we had tao much reaſon to think that a ſepa- 


—— C 
2 


* 


8 in caſe of a fepara- 
in that place he laſt faw the 

E aceordingly made ſhort: 
* afternoon of 

the ſeventh, when the weather cleared up, and the 
Adventure was not to be ſeen in the limits of that ho- 
rizon. We were: obliged to lie to tilt the renth, and 


notwi we kept firing guns, and burning 
go fires all night, we neither jaw nor heard any 

ing af the Adventure, and were obliged to make 
fall without ber, which was but à diſmal proſpect, 
ſor we were now expoſed to the danger of the frozen 
climate without the company of our fellow-voyagers, 


which before had relieved our ſpirits, when we con- 


ſidered that we were not entirely alone in caſe we loſt 
our on veſſel. The crew univerſally regretted the 
loſs of the Adventure; and they ſeldom looked around 
the ocean without expreſſing ſome concern chat we 
were alone on — unexplored * tes 8 

We had an nity of ſeeing what we had 
never obſerved er viz. the aurora auſtralis, which 
made a very grand and luminous appearance. 


Nothing material happened to us, but various 
of April we went to ſee if any thing we had left in the 


chang 


es of the weather and climate, till the twenty - 
fifth- of March, when land was ſeen from the maſt - 


head, Which greatly exhilarated the ſpirits of our 


ſailors. We ſteered in for the land with all the ſail 
e could carry, and had the advantage 
ther and a freſh gale. The — 
befors. us for Duſky Bay, the i 
mouth of it having deceived him. 


— the bay 


land. We paſſed ſeveral iſlands, &c: and two leagues 


up the bay an officer was ſent out to look for anchor- 
: * which he ſound, and fignified it by fignal.” your 


4 


crow; ſhort and thick, of à chocolate 


inted; the ice 1 Hands had} 


mation had taken place, though we could not well 
tell 2 had been the cauſe of it. Captain Cock 


of good wea- | 


cArTAIN CO 0K, $£CoNnD YOT AGE. 


[] would have been generally affected by the 8 


: 


On the twenty-ninth ſeveral] 


[4 


þ 


meal 


wund. The. captain liked it, and 


grew on the ſhore; nor were they | 
Heaves of tender plants which grew here. When 3 
examined theſe 


with. 


2 ; * 4 
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twenty fixth of March, after wee Hel en oe 4 
dred and ſeventeen days at fea, "and ſatled rh 


"thou. 
withour To much 
as onee ſeeing land. It might be fromthe 


ſength of time we hack been at dea, that” The . 
the contrary happened, owing to the p | 
uſed. We had much reaſbn tö be 4 ALA 8 
Divine Providenee, that no W accident Had 
befallen us, and that our erew were in good health. 
The gar es peared beautiful 750 feafitg,” The 


Hands we pe before our *entrani "into Di " 
Bay, were aded with evergreen, "ati" bod — 


elightful Son- 


with the wild notes of the feathered for 


As 


{ſoon as we anchored we caught great tiumbers: of fiſh, 


which eagerly took the bait laid for them! Our fit 
fiſh here was looked upon as the moſt de- 
Rehtfel we had ever made. Captain Cock did not 
like the Lecce in which we anchored; and ſeit liente- 
ant Pickerſpill in ſearch of 4 bettet, wig he foon 


harbour.” = fr TETTH 2 
We entered- Piekorſpill- Barbour on ot twenty 


ſeventh of March, by & charind Which' Was Teat 
rwice this wWidth f the ſhip. Hete we'determihed t. 
ſtay ſome time, and eknthind: it thoroughly, 1 to” 


had ever entered it before, of landed on J of 2 
ſouthern parts of this country. 
This as à moſt — rai for wood' and 
water. Our yards were locked in che branches of 
trees, and near our ſtern ran a delit if! stream '66 
freſh water. We made Prepatatiot is on ore for 
making all neeeſſary 3 and perform n. 
ceſlary repairs,” &e. vi PT Apes 

The hve cattle we bad left, Which ſite of 
few ſheep and goats, would not taſte the graſs which" 
very fond of th 


r creatures, we found” their teeth 
_ and they had' other” Tyroptoins of at Inveterate 
; en + 
We. had not Wend en any appearance of inha- 
bitants; but on the twenty-eighth ſome of the officers 
went on a ſhooting party in a fmall boat. and, diſco- 
vering _— returned to acquaint captain Cook there- 
ſhortly a canoe came tilled with them, 
within 45 ſhot of the ſhip. They ftood looking 
at us ſor ſome time, and then rerarned ve could not 
prevail upon them to come any nearer,” notwithſtand- 
ing we'ſhewed them every token of peace and friend - 
ſhip. Captain Cook, with feveral officers and gen- 
rlemen, went in ſearch of them the ſame day. We 


found the canoe hauled upon the ſhore, where were 


ſeveral huts, with fire-places and fiſhing-nets,” but the 
people had probably retired into the woods. We 
made but a ſhort ſtay, and left in the canoe ſome me- 
dals, looking-glaſſes, &c. not chufitig' to ſearch any 
further, or enforce an interview which they wiſhed 10 
avoid; we returned accordingly to the ſhi 

Two parties went out the next day, 1 00 
without finding any thing worth noticing. The firſt 


canoe remained there. It did not appear that any 
body had been there, and there were none of the things 
meddled with. 


The next day we again went on more to ſearch for 


| natural productions. We killed three ſeals, 


that lay at ts ; 
| ral ' of which we killed. 
We proceeded for 'Duſky Bay, in New Zealand, I the fame day, and took with them a 
4 but with much caution” as we 3 nearer the 


1 


[had brought from the Ca 


found many ducks, wood hens, and wild fowl, ſeve» 
Another p went aſhore 
lack dog we 
who ran into the woods 
Red, and would not rerurr 


at the muſquet 


Doh parties cawe EP IN Orem i 7 . | 
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| | Wo mats one jury on ihe fin of April l 
* 
on which account we called it Duck Cove. | 


of d found 8. capacious, cove, where we. ſhot 
3 had an interview with one man and two women, 
— in the evening, who were natives, and 
Grit: that diſcovered themſelves; and had not the 
man Hallaged to us, we — Nom = without 


EI The. man ſtood 


up ſome. things — were 
th phy all diflipated by Cap- 
up to embrace him ; the captain 
as he had about him. The offi- 
lowed he and talked: 

1 we could not under- 
y of the 

women. "bore the greateſt ſhare. A droll fellow of a 
* remarked, that the nomen did not want tongue 
| 8 We were obliged to leave 

a ma onthe approach of night; but before we parted: 
Talkative gave us à dance. 7 
Os thedeventh 
and preſented them with ſeveral. wary 
every thing with indifference, but 


but they be- 
batchets and 


words, which we took for a prayer; after 


inſtant we made them anafher viſit, | 


ike nails. 5 now ſuy all tbe man's — 46 


v r n 1 4 


17 41 
apt ningtcenth- of April the man and 

ter 8 . on board 2 5 

mals the reſt of the family were fiſhi in the cande. 

ore the man would come into the ſhip, he ſtruck 

the fide of it with a-green, branch; and muttered ſome 


wh 
threw away the branch and came on board; 2 1 
We were at break faſt, but could not prevail on 
them 8 partake with us. They viewed every part of 
the cabin with apparent curioſity and ſyrpriſe; but 
we could not fix the man's attention to any one thing 


da 


8 


ſot a moment. All we ſhewed him emer! 155 his 
comprehenfion, and the works of nature and art were 
alike 0 The ſtren Fe number of our 
decks and er parts 991 tip fred to firjk 
him with We The man was fill pipe 
with, hatchets and ſpike-nails than an Ay our 
produces When be had once gut p. 4 
he would not quit them. 


ſoon as they could — themſelves Ace 
viſiters, whom they left in che gun, roο ], and 


Captain Cock and three other 


1 5 


5 n | IRS s 


1 — 99 or painting. On 5 ere — 
| 2 Cock with — and a 

of their ir on manufacture; and pointed 
1 which he wiſhed to have. . The hint 


L 7 raew and one was ordered to be made for him fed ih 
e paid the natives another viſit/on.che ninth in | 


8 
Py. and ſignified an approach by hallooing to them: 
but they neither met us on ſhore, nor anſwered us as 
uſpal; the. reaſon. of which was, that their time was 
fully occupied in: dreſſing themſelves to receive us. 
| They had their hair combed and led, ſuck. with 
white feathers, and tied upon the crowns of their 
heads, and had bunches of feathers ſtuck in their ears. 
We were received by them with great courteſy in their: 


The man was ſo well pleaſed with the preſent | 


gf che cloak, that he took his patta-patoe. from his 
fide, and gave it to captain Cook. We continued 
here a little time, and took leave, ſpending the reſt of 
the day in ſurveying the ba 
Mo the tw 
weir canoe, but d with caution as they ap- 
pftoached the ſhip... We could not by any means per- 
= them to come on board, but put aſhore in a little 
ercek near us, and ſat themſelves down near enough 


to ſpeak io us. Captain Cock ordered the bagpipes to 


lay, and the drum to beat; the latter only they fe- 
bee They converſed very familiarly (though not 
ell underſtood) with ſuch officers and — as went 
them, and paid a much greater regard to ſome than 

to others; we ſuppoſed that they took ſuch for wo- 
men. One of the females ſhewed. a remarkable fond - 
eſs for one man in particular, until ſhe found out his 
ſex ; after Which ſhe would not let him approach her. 
We cannot tell whether ſhe had before taken him for 
female, or whether, in diſcovering himſelf, he had 
9920 ſame liperties with her. | 
the twelfth inſtant, the 
8 their quarters very 
tþ was ar proof that 


In the evening of 2.4. 
po of Duſky Bay 
ur water place, which 
5 Fab, II. gs 95: 
* 


h 3 family paid us a viſit in 


eee 
75 which place they took up their night's lodg- 

1 ; the next day they continued their obſervations; 

aun Fred ut ſom, e Upon 8 

walk || <= t v$, who: had not diſcovered themſelves 

| 1 ent places. 
CNUE allooe | and retreated 

to vo wt The natives did not follom them, 

1 indeed — 1 2 a e Hut 


Jas a a of . 


— — 
I. 


| De 


1 5 paſſed the next nigh 
78 — place, and ibis are breakfaſt embarked to 
return on board; but ſaw two men on the oppoſite 
ſhore, who halloed to them; and they were induced to - 
row over to thega. Captain Cook with two other 
Sen dae unarmed, and advanced all together, 
ut the natives retteated, nor would they fand fall © 
till captain Cook went up alone. It yas with ſome 
{ difficulty that he prevailed on one of them 1 
{down his ſpear; at laſt he did it, nm met the cap- 
tain with a plant in his hand, 
[Cook one end to hold whilſt be bissle og Ta 
other. In this N they ſtood while the 178 
. which the captain did not under- 
{ſtand, but returned ſome ſort of anſwer ; they them 
ſaluted each other, and the native took his coat from 
his back, and put it on the captain. The captain 
[Tb each of them with à hatchet and à Knife, 
aving nothing elſe with him. They invited the 
gentlemen to their habitation, and wanted them to 
cat, but the tide prevented their accepting of this 
invitation. More people appeared in the ſkirts of the 
woods, but did not approach any nearer. The two” 
natives accompanied the gentlemen to their boats. 
but ſeemed very much agitated at the appearances of 
the muſquets, which they looked upon as inſtruments 
ſof death, on account of tha flaughter- they had ob- 
ſerved among the ſowls. It was neceſſary to watch 
them, for they laid their hands on every thing except 
phe Es They affiſted the ſeamen in Wu 
je boat 


in 


—_ 


1 


— ——— 


It did not appear that they bad any boats or canoes | 
with chem, but uſed two or zhree logs of wood tied 
together, which anſwered: the ſume pur poſes: for b 
e, af * 5 NY oy Þ Donny 0 which 7 col 
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Ried, Fis/ not V difficult,” Sid Warrhed with fit thoſe of a dunghill cock. ts bill is ort und OY 
And e chend that all the natives of this its feathers are dark, and is Nervs fize ofaniEnga-: 
bay did We more than'three' families. * liſh black- bird. eee eee ee 


- This party took leave of the man about noon ; and] We called this bird the! en eee -0ount o 
in che evening returned to the ſhip; when they found || two little tufts of curled nf ol which hang under its 
thit the vifiters had ſtaid on board till noon; that he I throat, called its poies, which is the Otaheitan word 


dug bie family remained near. them till that day, and for car-rings:7 "Fhe feathers of this bird-avs'6f: «us! 


went iflto the wWodds, after Which they were never mazarine blue, except thoſe of his neck, nich 
feen; ; this appears” rather extraordihary, as they never of a ſilver grey. The ſweetneſs of its note ts; ee 
went away Without ſome preſent.” the beauty of its plumage; its flethy is hkewiſetoxurious | 
+ Seyeral parties were made in order to catch Jeans! food, though it is a great pity to kill them te 
: which were yer "afeful ak food, for bil, and their. The ſmall black ſand flies are here very ümernun 
tkins Were 7 for ri The fleſh of them i is || and troubleſome; they cauſe a ſwelling and intolerable. 
neathy as good as beef- 55 -and their entrails are | 3 wherever they bine. Another evil 1 
tal to thofe of 4 hog. We Tikewife took the ſam- I chis bay is the Sy continual rains that fall, bm 
nyt” of- f ihe been in "this. bay, a and made other {happily-our people felt rio ill effects from theme The 


111501] place maſt curtanty be healthful ad thoſet fh 

p ſtant a ptain Cook took crew, Who were in any i indilpoſed-whed-w 
ich were 3 hay remind came in, recovered 1} FF 
| and] The inhabitants of Duiky Bay are are de fame with - 
| eue em 0 Jig cove," which ö this account he] thoſe in other parts of Naw Zealand; they iſpeake the 


called gooſe-covey this was à Convenient Place,” for fame language, and adopt the ſame quſtdms. Its 


they were not likely to * diſtu 4” by. the” tnhabic' Tnot caſy to divine what could induce theſe: ow fai 
tanits, trete was plenty gk food "for then, and they 
were gr ele tes een a Tread che eber with 
75 115 * 2 
- $6 "We had'now ſeveral days fair weather!" which gade 
us à fine opporturiity of making neceſſaty 433 
| for deparrr . On 5 2 "= Seventh we found an 
arm ef che ſes more con od. om? thin” that by Which 
we entered the bay; 86 everal ducks, and . | 
maeht pleaſed with the day's expedition. den à wWhitiſh ſpot on the ſea, out of which à column 
Alf we now waited for was wind to car us but Haroſe which locked like à glaſs tube. It appeared 
& harbour 'by*the Hew \ paſhg e had diſcovered: I chat another of the ſame fort came down from the 
The tents and alf other articles were got on board. 
The rubbiſh we Had made on 
chieffy effy ef pieces? of wood, &. "we ſe 1 6 fire; in order {were formed in the fame manner ſoon after As we 
do dry the ground, which being done, Captain Cobol were not very well acquainted with the nature and 
ſowed the ſpot with various Mort of garden ſecds. caufes of thieſe ſpouts, we were very curious in exas 


are people ſcatteted all over this ſouthetn 'ifland; „by 
bur ineeting with inliabitants ini dhis place. They 


appear to lead awantlering liſe, and don teens to be 


On the eleventh of May we 55 g gail, but 


This was” che beſt-placs we could find to place mining them heir baſe was'a broad f ; which 


wen im 51 3 = anatosy looked bright and yellowiſh when the fun ſhone upon 
We made ſeveral efforts to fail; but the wind prova fic; this appeared when the ſea was violentiy agitated, 
ing contrary v made but little way, and were obliged and vapours roſe in a ſpiral form. The columns 
to anchor *on tlie firſt of May on the" north fide of |} were like a cylinder, and moved forward on the ſur- 


Long Ifland. Here we found two huts” with fire | face of tlie ſea, and frequently appeared croſſing esch 


Places, which appeared to be lately inhabited. other, they at laſt broke one after another, this was 

Captain Cock was detained on board 2 6H, owing to the clouds not following them with Are 
and Lac x party to explore an arm of che ea which rapidity. ' The ſea appeared more and more covered 
turns in to the caſt. This party found a good an- [f with ſhort broken waves as the clouds came nearer to 
choring place, with plenty of wild fowl, fifh, and [| us; the wind veered about, and did not fix in any 


— 


freſh water. We ma ee thooting Parties when one point. Within two hundred fathoms of us, we 


met with more hinderances. We obſerved on à ſude- 


cdouds to mett this, and they made a coalition and 
„ Which confiſted formed what is : catled” a water ; ſpout; ſevetal others f 


lies to leparate themſelves from the ſociety of the teſt 
| of thei? felid w- creatures: It ſeems probable that there 1 


* perfect amity eich each other. „„ 


— 


— 


the wind would not permit us to fail. [law a ſpot in the fea in violent agitation ; the water 


Before we leave Duſky Bay, we think it neceſſity aſcended in a ſpiral form towards the clouds; the 


w give our readers ſome deſcription W.... Ilelouds looked black and lowring, and ſome hail- ones 
There are two'entrances to this Bay, which are by [| fell on board. A cloud gradually tapered into a long 
no means dangerous: and there are numerous anchor - ſlender tube directly over the agitated ſpot, and ſeem- 


ing places, Which are at once fafe and commodious; ed deſcending; to meet the riſing ſpirel, and ſoon 
at Caſcade Cove, ſo called on account of the magni- [| united with it. The laſt water-ipout broke like 


-ficent caſcade near it, is room for a fleet of ſhips, and others, no exploſion was heard, but a flaſh of: 

à very good paſſage in and out. The country is very ning attended this disjunction. 0 _ 
mountainous,” and the proſpe& is rude and craggy: || The oldeſt mariners on board had never — 0 
The land bordering on the fea-coaſt, and all its lands, || near water-ſpouts before, they were therefore very 


ate covered with wood. There are trees of various || much alarmed. Had we been drawn into the vortex, - 


kinds which are common in other countries, the || it was generally believed that our maſts and yards 
timber of which is remarkably fine. Here are like- || muſt have gone to wreck. From the firſt appear- 


wiſe a great number of aromatic plants, and the |{ ance, to the laſt diſſolution, was three quarters of: an 
woods are ſo over-run with ſuple jacks, that it is diffi- hour. 
cult to make way through them. The ſoil is un- On May the eighteenth, at five o'clock in /the 


doubtedhj compoſed of decayed vegetables, which make || morning, we opened Queen Charlotte's Sound, and 


a deep black mould; it is very looſe, and ſinks at || ſaw three flaſhes ariſing from a ſtrong hold of the 


every ſtep. This may be the teaſon why there are natives. We imagined them to be ſignals of the - 
ſo many large trees blown down as we meet with in] Europeans, and probably of our old friends in tile 


the woods. Except flax and hemp, there is a very [| Adventure; when we fired ſome guns, we were an- 
little herbage. The Bay abounds with fiſh, which | ſwered, and in a ſhort time ſaw the Adventure at 
we caught in great numbers. Seals are the only am- anchor. We were faluted by Captain Furneaux with 
phibious animals to be found here, but there are {thirteen guns, which we ve chearfully returned ; 

© great numbers of them. Various kinds of ducks are || none can deſcribe the j Joy we tet 

to be found here, as well as all other wild ' fowl. | meeting. 71 

Here is likewiſe a- bird which we called the wattle [| As it myſt bs agrecable to our readers, who un- 


elt at this moſt happy a 


bird, becauſe it has two wattles under its beak like ia a intereſt themſelves in all the at- 


11 ; 8 Th "TW - 
4 Wi 


Adventure after our ſeparation. 


58 


to give ſome account of the accidents'which befel the 


"Captaity Furneaus fays, that he wis prevented froth 
gaining the place where they parted company till the 


- third day, by a very high wind; and when he did gain, 


ed about for three days, according to agree- 


hecru Rays, ACCOTU > Agrec- 
ally fired fignals, but was obliged 


metit, and continu 


at laſt to ſcek for winter quarters. She continued 


ber courſe to the northward after loſing our company, 
and experienced! very heavy gales. The Captain 


tlought it adyiſeable to deſcend into the latitude of 


Diesen Land, in We extremity of New Holland. 


| He fell in with the ſbuth - weſt part of this coaſt, on 
the 


„ * 7 


ninth! of March; and on tlie eleventh in the after- 


nos, after hating fun along the ſouthern extremity, 

he came ti an anchor in a place which he called Ad- 

venture Bay. Large broken maſſes of black and 

brown: focks compoſe the ſouthern extremities of this 

cbt e fandy hillocks covered with 
trees round the alſo 


bay. They alſo faw a lake with freſh 


Water, in which there wete great quantities: of water 
fol. Captain Furneaus here/took in a ſupply of ; 


freſh' water, and collected ſeveral curious animals; 


dtey did not ſee any inhabitants, and departed in 
/// ͤ (( 

2 rte) e e Advenvire Bly on the fifteenth, 
and food to the northward. The ſhore conſiſted of 
fſandy hills, and they met with ſeveral iffands. They 


2 


_ called one place the Hay of Fires, becauſe they ſaw ſeve- 


al fires there, which probably*had been lighted by the 
natives:- They ran à great deal of dangerfrom nume- 
 rous:ſhoals; and ſtill ſeeing land about eight leagues 
tothe northward, they concluded 


that New Holland 


* 


E _ their eourletothe rendezvous at New: Zealand. 
The Adventure continued fiftern days at dex after-| 
leaving this coaſt, and on the third of April made the 


c0C.oaſt near Rock's Point, on the ſouthern iſland; and 


em Charlotte's Sound. 
Ib am 
as the Reſolution did at Duſky Bay. Their aftrono- | 


* 


on the ſeventh inſtant they anchored at Ship Cove, in 


made the ſame eſtabliſhments on ſhore here, 


mer fixed his obſervatory on the ſtrong hold of the 
natives. The inhabitants, which were numerous, 
had begun an intercourſe with them, and were very 
friendly; they frequently came on board, ate of their 
proviſions,” and were particularly fond of biſcuit and 
peaſe ſoup. They very gladly exchanged their wea- 


pons, tools, and cloathing, for nails, hatchets, and 


an earthquake, Which was not perceived by thoſe who 
remained on board. It is very probable, from this 


circuniſtance;' that there arc volcanos in New Zea- 
land, as cheſe phænomena generally go together. 


The Adventures company began to deſpair of ever 


5 meeting us again juſt when we arrived, and captain 


Furneaux was preparing to take up his winter-quar- 


; over others. Great 


ters here; - But captain Cook was not willing to paſs 


ſo much time in criminal inactivity, and therefore | 


rdered ont bis men to aſſiſt the crew of the Adventure 


in preparing her for ſea, as that had been already done 


to the Refolytion, He was induced to this, more 
eſpecially, becauſe he knew there were refreſhments to 
be had at the Society Iſles. 1 


pon examination, the productions of theſe foreſts 


« 


Were very fimilar to thoſe of Duſky Bay; but the ſea- 


fon and climate was much more fayourable to botani- 
cal reſearches. Several ſpecies of plants were {till in 
flower, which we had not ſeen before, alſo ſeveral 


ſorts of birds. Here were, likewiſe, ſeveral antiſcor- 


butic plants, which gave this place great advafitage 
| quantities of ſcurvygraſs and wild | 


celery; were gathered, which were daily boiled with 

EF pu ſoup for dinner, and with oatmeal for breakfaſt. | 
ere we found likewiſe great plenty of the ſpruce and 

tea · tree, which afforded us much refreſhment. 


a 


| #endatit eiteumſtances of this voyage, we will proceed 


PR r 


ꝓ—U— 


aud Mean Land were connected. They directed] 


{| women among them, whoſe lips were of a blackif 


11 | on 


! 


as 


_ 


confiſted only of a foof, and had no walls, 


ſome European garden - ſeeds e N which, 


We were under great apprehenfions for a party. of 
our gentlemen who, went out fiſhing, and did not re- 
turn till the third day, when they were almoſt ſpent 
with hunger and fatigue. 12 5 


- e 


8 20 6070/2754 | . We patled ſeveral days in making-}refearches, and 
. 7 F 24.4% : 5 5-4 *, ? 3g, Wh 19 en AL : ches, AIM 
Several of the crew, who were at work on ſhore un 


| EW, WhO N . pre on I ſeeking plants and birds. On the twenty: ſecond we 
the eleventh of May, very ſenſibly felt the ſhock of Fey: | 


received another viſit from the family which had been 
with us before, who came for. no other purpoſe than 
partaking of our food, and to get ſome more of our iron 


work, We warited to know their names, but it was 


and the others Kotugha-a, Koghoaa, Khoaa, Kol- 
lakh, and Taupuaperua. The laſt was a boy about 
twelve years of age, and was very lively and intelli- 


s: very fond of the cruſt of a pie made of wild-fowl, 


was perpetually going. He very much wanted the 
captain's boat cloak,” and ſeemed much hurt at the re- 
fuſal. He wanted the empty bottle and table: cloth, 
which being likewiſe refuſed, he was exceedingly 


ſpeak a word. r 333 

On the twenty; ninth inſtant a great number of na- 
tives ſurrounded us in canoes, who brought goods to 
exchange, for which they got very good returns, ow- 


ing to the eagerneſs with which our ſailors outhid each 
other, all of them being defirous; of having ſome of 


the productions of this country. There were man 


6 
3 1127 a 


p eee 0 che natix % Where 
the obſervatory was fixed. It is only acceſñible in one 
place, and there by 4 nattox, difficult path, being 
fituated on a ſteep rock. The. natives, huts ſtood pro- 
miſcuouſly within an inclofure; of palliſadoes; they, 


„e ; 


a long time before we could make them underſtand us; 
at laſt we found that the oldeſt: was called Towahanga, 


gent: The latter dined with us very voraciouſly,. and 
did not much reliſh ſome Madeira wine which the 


captain gave him, but was very fond of ſome ſweet 
Cape wine, which elevated his ſpirits, and his tongue 


angry, and at laſt, grew fo ſullen that he would not 
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| 02 tt 
5 _ ad thei a Mons 
N * es . primed 155 legs, wt ball 
to their want of exerciſe, and fitting ſo much 
(088 $<tols . & They 
10 n color, 1555 round, eir hair, 


, and "had lively « a . Bag not b ex-1] 


| on. 

Thee A e Very a recable to 'our crews, Who! 
Had had 10 intefconffe With 1 women, 88 our depar- 
Tire from Ei 
chaſtity was not a diſtinguiſhing part of their charac. 

ter. The men had the äbſolute command of their, 

perfoits in every reſpect and the women.could not 
'Erati the inclinations of the * without their 

"conc rrerice. Their conſent w 7 5 eafily purchaſed 3 a 

pike nail, or zn old ſhirt was a ſufficient gh the, 
y Was then left to make her Adonis hap 
h wee from bim another preſent for Perl e cans! 

not help faying, to the credit of ſome of by 8 
and to the diferedit of their Des that this pro 994725 
tion was fubmitred to With relutta ance by 85 
ther; hut they Were te 

menacts and authority of the men. 

The New Zezlandets, encouraged by e gain 
this di efulr” Commerce, went RN both el} 

„ups, offering "their daughters and Hifters to the pro- 

miſcudus 1 — of every one: indeed the married [fa 

\ 9 he Wah 8 from this way 
85 M1, tools, Sc. Which could not 


SY 


r- M..4 


and: Ty 


W 


p * * = 1 8 det rate than their Wughters and fiſters ; 
2148 7 phe is he an Eſtablt med cuſtom in New Za | 


> 


Hand, for a girk; to favour à nuwbet of men 'withour 
an inftingemem on Her charactet: but after ſhe 2 
tze ſtrifteſt confugal fidelity f is expected from her, 

"fey Hur failors did not injute their moral pane hay 


— "**thibugh we with they could have fet them a better ex- 


--#mpte'; hut it is jr vain to fight in this 1 as We 
; Brit h fare 3 wilt never become Examples « of piety 
of virtue. 


babe Sechs were rar by an eminent Arkaghrſia in, 
of the moſt characteriſtic of their 42 20 Several f 
mme ofd men, in particular, had very 

2 tertmmoes,” and Tome” of the you 
Ken: *owing' to their buſhy hair 

Their dreſs is much 


a 925 locked very 
atiging over their 
the fame = deſcribed in 

_pur copper-plates ſor capta Cook's firſt vo | 
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now the weather was ſo warm, that we 
zed to put on lighter clothes. We did not 
le bird 2 which was rather remark- 
not one day hi bitch paſſed firice we left 

d 0 t. W ſeveral. 
tai & Facing heard that the crew of the 
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| wo; BY Where A cnn og be 
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of ſhipwreck now ſtared us in che face. Ihe breakers 
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find no bottom to anchor. The Relution. came 
at, three fathoms water, and ſtruck, at every fall of 
but the Adventure brought up under our 
bow without ſtriking. The dreadful. ſurf which 
broke under our fob threatened our ſhipwreck every 
moment. At length we found ground a. little with- 
out the baſon, arid got the thi afloat by cutting away 
the bower anchor, and the 70 5 ceaſed, to act in the 
ſame direction. We happily towed off the. Reſolu- 
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Preſents. were made to chiefs of ſhirts; Mes, 
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to Keep their promiſe. 

Captains, Cook and F urneaux landed in in the after- 
ſound, the di{j on of the natives, and to 
. place. The natives behaved with 
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of water. 
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ut T0 org) ee when they 5 


1861 
gehts denen Td ee d, Wösbt votive 
6 ingen, that Toutazhz, the regent of the 
gieuter- pen ino Was" Hin. "and" tiat Oi telgned 
Wk dead. e this warte Tubouri, Tamaide, aid 
vetal of but” old friends fell. A Peace was now: | 
| 9 A ihne inet une, 
Th 4 che — the two comitigiidets 
7 vo” dan excurfion- along the coaft;' and were'eriter- 
by n chief {whom they met) with ſome excel. 
ent Rh, &c. to whon in return they made ſeveral | 
preſents- On the twentieth one of the natives ftole 
2 gun from che people on ſhore. Some of the natives 
purſued him of their own accord, who knocked him 
down and brought back the muſquet We imagine 
that fear operated more vin them in this baſmneſs 
than afy'other motive. 
chief came te vifft us on the twerity-firſt init! 
| — brought in u preſent of fruit, "which proved to 
be ſome cocoa nuts chat we had drawn the water from 
and throwif overboard” He had ſo at tfully tied them, 
up that we did not foon diſeover the e He All 
not-betray-theHeafemption-when' we told him of it, 


— 


n 


and ſopenod ted off three of them bimfelf; as if he 


- knewnorhing''of the) mütter; He then pretetided 27 
be alis ſfed- Hat It was renlly fo; and went on There 
from whence he: ſent ſore Hanarices and plafitains- 

W. were informed chat Weheatow was come into 


return till they had diſpoſed oF chews” The 
le on beardi:the*Adventure fot much reli 
Fruis. We leſt a heutenant on ſhore, in 


returned on we e twehty-Bfth, ” "abt 
r eee gat DET 
IWearrived: r Mataver bay in” the everjit 01 
twenty: tl n dur decks* were%crowded? 

ras dſo: Pm -with "captai Cock. Oie 
* ined Witti captain Cock. Otoo 
theirkin I crowd were got together on the 
ſhore. =Caprain' Cook was going on 'thore"ts" pay 
him a vifit; but was told that be was, gone r 

rect im Fight hien feemed ver ” extraordinary to 
the: as al others” were t 


ine Yr 


<Dlweaptain ſet out on the tweiity . ſixth for Oparec, 
_ akier having given dtrekt Wins to 
reception of ate Bek, &e. Capfaif Füthesüs, Ma- 
ritats aud is e, Hd Wine others, went With the 
. — Ahe wele conducted to Ot6b "as ſoon ay" 
t ane eee At on tlie zrotrid under 
[tree with le great Furüber ple around? 
Captain Cock made Him ſeveral p 


f Cd i ab ares 9 EC on Þ % 


— 1 


2 | 
| would p 
2 done hogs; "which they-promifed to Fend by 


d n. 
get too anchor, almoſt all + N 


| were Exitertalned with a"dramatic ne” cotifiſting 
pleaſed to ſes 
him --Mafinitd)-# chief, as 'of 5 and advifed 

to defer hiö vit till Het moni Ss 


teh tents for the 


! 


erſusded mat it was mich tb Ni intereſt 6 eſtabm 

| friendfip with this man. His attendants ald Had 
prelents made to them; they offered cloth in return, 
which was refuſed; being told! that "what was piveh! 
Was: merely dut of friend Pw” 249107; 25; an, 

Ot inquired for all the gentlemen who' had been! 
there before, as'well as for Tupaya, amd 
ſend ſome hogs on boatd; ber w was very be — Ain 
fayitty he would come on board himſelf} Being, a8 he 
ſard, much afraid of the greet g „. lie was cer! / 
tainly the moſt timid prince, as alf tis actions de- 


| monitrated. ' He was à perſonable” well, made man, 


fix feet high, and about thirty years of age, Hig: 
fathet and all his ſubfects were unebveted before him, 
that is, their heads and ſhoukders were” made bare. 
N nne king Otoo came on the twentycſeventh to 
us à viſit,” attended” by a4 numerdts train; he. 
ene before him two Gf cles =—_ * * kn, 


K b „told 
m chat her 10 ag i d Toit was" ged. 
try rhe King taken her from if Obel, he 


the neighbourhod, and wiſhed" to ſee 8 Cock, c ker Bee. Ar was with” 4 
who acrordingly went in 8 h captafn Fer“ & r * difficulty that the captain previiled o 
neue and ſomo gentlemeh; wee Hkewiſe as <p to let hint ſec her; again, When he male Her” 
tended: by ſomes: # ves © s 118 K mile ſtom the 2 eſctits.” Boring! Uh 185 r TRI Jv . {i T3461 
landing flace mer me the che, advancing ww mter „ Glhet Purneaux g Fa kale urch female 
them win a Hanses rain, When the prince per Is Wel we 80g i . | 
ccived tlie compatly/ he halted. '* Hie knew captain']{xras ſent to ee ht on the ach i 
+  Cgolt very wel, las Wey hack ſeen each other ſeeralIHrhae ing, A — Tos 
times in He went at that time by the name nendants, paid bb. inthe alter 
off ericey! tec his father's name at his — 11] pit rot Hi ith them 4 forth i Ine 
me Sund bim fitting on a foot; and as 12 A8. he e 5 | Fil, e Ad. 
the wal falutatien Was ober, he ſeated c captaiti Took {I veritare” ink nes dle Sr 
oe fame ſtobl Wi Himſelf; the teſt fat on the* ente, 8805 After They" a? a biduphy & 2. 
ground. He enquifed after feverat who had been o 8 i 55 88 6 hace 
theoforiace voyage; ant* ſeemed? ſorry when we told | | LT, (ty yi — L 
dim we muſt fs mx” day; offering the captain 257 : © Freateſt 4 4 
wan it he seng Rayehé fnould hate hops in, plenty, een 1 153 T, 1 5 
1 8 im Cook:wmade h¹im many te, and ftald r tea in t parts whe pul hat 
with him the whole morning. his party'r returhed 5 i Shit p. 1 05 Art, and was” 
on bond of p to irrer, Foes made tis chief 2 ined a8 5 i bh Athe ſes! en 
another ft 7h the afrernoor;” made him more pre Some 6 9225 95 Net Ale 1 10 
ente aid tie gase ug r,. hogs)! At the different | fen or he Famen, Mane ee 2 > 
wading/plices/fornc"othits were 5 o that a meal 8 lis Well. . b 
geld Pork ſerved for the eres of both fps. butaha's =} *preſebred* 122 WL tag 
Wo pat to ſea early in the morning of the lei ten Cop; bur" = obk” up 1 8 0 it þ 
| fourth; and were actbinpanicd ſeveral canoes; whe [|ſhedgi it” eee tears.” The "next © ing 
brought cargbes or an for ſale: neither did they miſed" to 'yifir us again, but faid we 75 ft 55 


upon him. The licuretiant whom we ſent for hops” 
returned only with a 1 'of "having f forne, if ke 
back in à fe days. bo 
On the twenty-ninth inſtant the ne r 
a'ttip to Oparce, early in e attended by 
[cite officers ant; entlemen, and made the Ving fuch 
pteſents as he had not before ſceni. Orie f Gael Was, 
broad ſword ; at the fight af which he was very much 
intimidated; and defired it might be taken out of his. 
fight.” With à vaſt deal of arguttient he was prevailed. 
8 ty It to be put on his P. e 76. 
ined a very mort time. ; 
We received an invitation to the theatre,” whe 17 20 
comedy and dance. The ſubject we could Hot” Well 
find out; h we heard frequent mention of cap- 
tain Cook's 7 during the perforig wo Abe 12 
rs were ofie woman, which was 1 les A "pet-- 
fonage than the king's fifter, and fire men, and thee, 
muſic conſiſted of only three drums Tbe n Whole by 125 
tertainment was well con ducted, a d lasted abour 


hours“ 


8 * * 


its, after 
— cempliments? had 1 age Beh wy well | 


HP... | 


When this diverfion was « over, . 
fired ut to depart, and loaded” us. with fruit an 
The kin ag, ent more” fruit'and f the next © Fr rn 
i In the Evening of the thirtieth we were We wi 

e Cry of murder rom the ore A bort was im- 


— 


ar 


5 8 


| no 


— irurdle ang lum on ſhots, to bring off any 
of gur people who. might be found there without or- 
| , and: to diſcover che gecaſion of the diſturbatice. : 
ES ſoon returned: with a ſeaman and three ma- 
rines 3 ord were taken, Who belonged to the Ad- 
venture, and even put under eloſe confinement, till 
ofniog, hen they were ſeverely puniſhed Ac+ 
ding. $9-their;demierits:/ The people would not 
confels any thing, and it did not appear that any ma- 
terial injuryfhad been done. The diſturbance might 
be oceaſioned by the fellows making tos free with the ; 
woinen 5 anding tHis, the alarm was ſo great, 
_- the natives: fled from their habitations in the 
| ; ang. the inhabitants, of the whole coaſt were | 
The king himſelt had fled'a great way from 
the plaae of his shode :; and when ere Cook ſaw 
him, . h&;copmplained to him of the diſturbance. 
Cuptain Cock preſented ine king with: three ON 
ſheeps:/86): it was bis laſt viſit . With this preſent 
was Vety Well pleaſed, though he had riot much rea- 
— to he ſo, d they were all weathers; this he was 
made sgduainted with. The, king's fears were now 
_ dfpated,, and he preſerited us with three hags, one. 
ef relic was. very ſmall, which we took; riotice. of; 
Soon after: perſon 1 to the king, and {cerned to 
ſpesk very, petempiorily about the hogs, {506 we 
thought he was angry with him for. giving us ſo many, 


11 f 


d more ſo when be took the little pig way; with 

— z but; WE, * mu. e fan ſoon Mee Te We; 

A er o us, 47 er 

nan te other two. bog wh kirig — much affe << 
05 him he ſhould leave the i 

he tow cx, a 7 ene ory ſevexal 
5 i 1C 01 : as, 10 

De "wo termin 1 | 


ere nearly. e , T 
ied, and plenty, . Dt 


were Fo 
ih the 25 was. Na in unmoor-⸗ 
2 the;a 


e re- 


p a 
3 15 "lieutenant got 
As the ene een, wee a 
| our, fri 


tan they; w 
very well Grits with the reception, they met with. 
; Avoung pan, name d Porto, ad Ae an board ſome 
hours before we got ündet fail, an 13 to go with 
us, to whith we conſented ; and at the ame time be 
ed fo F for an ax and à ſpike. nail for his father, who 
me. x th him on board. The FF. were accordingly. | 
5 Ho 15 they parted. with great indifference, 
7 8 1 75 ed to indicate that they had deceived 1 us, 
205 no Tack conſan 
nor, conducted 


vmity ſubfiſted. Preſent] > Aa a ca- 

two men, came along-fi 
demanded Poreo in the name of Otoo. We ce | 
m that we would part with him if they would re- 
in the hatchet and Noh nail, but they ſaid they 
te aſhore ; ſo the young gentleman failed along 
| with us, though | he wept He he ſaw the land at our 


06 the ſecond. inſtant we ſterred out  wark for ine 
10400 of Huaheine, and the Reſolution anchored in 
twenty-four fathoms water on the third inſtant, but 
the Adventure got aſhore on the north fide of the 
channel, but ſhe was happily got off again without 
receiving any damage. The natives received us with 
the utmoſt cordiality, ſeveral of whom came on board 
| before-our commanders went on. ſhore; Some pre- 
ſents” werd diſtributed amongſt them, which were 

fully returned by à plentiful. ſupply of hogs, 
fonts, fruit, Re, Jere we.-had. a fine. profj 
. ſupplied with freſh, pork and fouls, 

Was to us very plealing. 

wo Tra id! 


ine, whi 1 


oy; e two. more. 
obliged. to diſmits 
41 4 br they Were | 


the 


1 


endes were 00 aſhore on the fourth ' 
were , very well conducted. Captain 
ook wg og that Oree- was ſtill 159 and 

15 l lee a ag The comman 7 8. with Mr. Fo- 
W 4 ; place. "PO for 'the interyiew, 


1 


o 0D S $5346 69 r n / £ 


landed. before the "chief's bouſe,/;and,ws 
through. There 


T 
; 5 been. ſen 8 ivory 
- Ripon, {the chyef,of | the Goals 
WI 0 tu his bi th captain Cook A 
made; Yip en tmo bogs and fo one 


| bu ſafety,” ule 


1 ar $ A2 Jt, 
accompatiied. by; one. of che natives... Te 1 7271 


TT; 

ſtood cloſe! to the ſore YE: young: 
plantain. trees, which are their emblems of -. „peace,; 
theſe were, witli ſome ceremohy, brought: on bot 
ſeparately. The firſt three were each accompanied 
a young pig, whoſe rars were ornamenited with 3 
nut fibres; the ſourih plantain tree at accompanie 

by a dog. Alt theſe had particular names and means 

ings; which we cbuld not underſtand,” The bl 
had carefully preſerved a piece of pewter, with an in- 
ſcription, on it, which captain Cook: had. preſented 
him with in 1769, together with a piece of counter 
feit Engliſh. coin, which, with. a few beads, were all; 
in the farne bag the captain made for tliem; tlieſe the + 
chief ſerit on board. This part of the ceremony being 
over, we were deſired hy our guide to decorate tlires 
young plantain trees with nails, looking · glaſſes, beada, 


to remain in jt tilh the-neceſſary.ceremor 


3 . FP rQ 


medals, | &c. With theſe in our hands we landed) 
and were conducted through the multitude- We 
were directed to fit. down. a few paces before the wliiet, | 


and the plantains were laid one; by: one before him. 
We were told that. one was for God, anotlier ſor the 
king, and the third for friendſhip. This being done, 
the king came to captain Cook, fell on his neck, and 
kiſſed — A great effufion of tears fell, down hie 
venerable cheeks of this old man; and if ever tears 
ſpoke the language of the heart, ſurely theſe did 
Preſents were made to all his attendants and friends. 
Captain Cook. regarded him as 4 father, and tiietefore 
417 9 7 him witli the moſt, valuable articles be lad. 
e gave tlie captain a hog, and a good deal of cloth! 
with the promiſe that all his wants ſheuld be bebo 
Soon - after we returned on board, fourteen 
were ſent us, with fowls and fruit in abundance. "Ts 
the morning of the fifth inſtant we were viſited: by this 
good. bld 4. who brought à hog and ſome fruit; 
indeed he. ſent the captain every day ready dreſſed fruit 
and roots in great plenty. This morning the lieute - 
nant went on ſhare iti ſcarch of more bogs, and re 
turned in the evening with twent 9 and about g 
ſeventy more were purckaſed on © 2 | 
On Monday the fürth of September the trading | 
party went on ſhore as, uſual ; it only conſiſted of the 
people. Captain Cock went on ſhore after breakfitt, 


Hand learnt that one of the inhabitants had been very: 


inſolent and troubleſome. This man was'ſhewth to: | 
the captain, equipped in his War habit, and lie had a 
club. in each hand. The captain took theſe: fröm 
him, as he perceived. him bent on miſchief, -broke- 
them before his face, and obliged him to-; retite. 
'The captain being informed that this man was a chief, 
wer ugh a little aer we and: bent foros! 
414.5 11013: 
Much about this time A Steen 654 10 
botanizin alone; two men aſſaulted him, 
ped him of every thing but his trowſers; luckil 
did him no harm, though they ſtruck him — 7 
times with his own hanger. They: made off when- 
they had done this, and another of thenatives brought 
a piece of cloth to cover him. This gentleman pre- 
ſently appeared at the trading placa, where 4 number 
of the natives were aſſembled, who. all fled at ſeeing 
him. Captain Cook perſuaded ſome of them to te- 
turn, affuring theni that none ſhould ſuffer who e 
innocent. | 
When the king heard mis complaint, he anichthis- 
companions wept bitterly ; and as ſoon us his grief 
was aſſwaged, he made a long - to the people: 
telling them the baſeneſt of ſuck achions, when the! 
captain and his crew had always behaved ſo well to 
them. He then took à particular account of th 
things che gentleman, had loft, and mere they 
ſhould be returned; * it RE his 8 to find 
them. After Wie de deſied es o follow: - 
bim to the boat, but the people, | ng append of! 
ade hit fromm 


preffed: : 
wed. 
with 


d every argument 10 
It is impoſſible to deſeribe the grief they 
an intreaties they * every fact was 


I 


ant 4 
— 


7 . 
\ mov bel | {Ore and: paid us 
a6 as. deaf 1D. pag). ing of the eleventh. of 8 and 
e captains when wey both [| uſual, bogs and fruit wich them: Wen q 
bs heide! red it might be pot offt. The || youth.in a ſhirt, and ſome . _— 
phe did. not oppale his. B05 was Bis Was horg little proud. Aſter ſtaying ſomt hours, they 
wa the gw mee of iris, equal || went aſhore, and fo did captain Cock ſoon aker, dn 
i 410 Ny FEST LES 4 to another p of the ſhore. 33 When the au 
* . r bore. ſearch of the robbers, as far ad.kt | he was landed, he went of his r 4 puts 

Was e Water, and then landed. The hog and ſome fruit in the boat, and r o 
chief led the way, travelled ſeveral miles, and en- | daying any thing of it to any other perſon; 9 
quired after them of all he ſaw. We then went into] wards came with ſome friends to dinner - 65 
a cottage, and had ſome refreſhment. . The king . Po-oorau, who. is the moſt eminent chief. ofthe 
| wanted to proceed farther, and was with. great. diffi- | iſland, made us a viſit after dinner. He — 
FKulty Alla ded from it by captain Cook. When we by Oreo, and brought a preſent 1 him; for which 

xeturned- to the boat, we were met by the kings he received a handſome return. b promiſed ta vift 
Lie, Who had travelled over land to tha place, 30, both the chiefs the next morning: which wa accors. 
ene by ſeyeral other perſons. The king in- dingly did, in company with feyeral gentlemen. rar 
$04 oing inte the boat with us, nog katie ee and two vtry pretty yo 
„ e returned to the ſhip, and the king made men performed; otherwiſe. this e ee — 
3 1 hearty: dinner h his faſter, according to | tertaining as the ane we ſaw baformaon ſigma v7 
n e made them ſuitable pre- On the fourteenth inſtant we Wanne Show err 

feng e confidence. ter had placed in us, and ſet ¶ ſupply of bananoes and plantains,” for fea ſtore- 
thery aſhore amjditihs acclamations of multitudes. and ſome friends paid us a pretty carly biſit, hen wg 
2:\Peage' was nom porfectly te- eſtabliſhed, proviſions 


5 K _ 1 . that we = dine with him on ſhort 

ured: in ſrom all quarters, gentleman's hanger {} an would let us have two for di 8 

: By coat were returner, and thus cnded theſe trouble- { dreſſed. in their faſhion.': We found — 26s = 
fame; tranſaQhons. - 4 


{ chicf's houſe ſtrewed thick with leaves; and we wert 
. We went ta take Bor leave vf Orcexchile the thips ſoon, ſeated round them. Soon after the pigs canis 
ware unmdoring. and preſented him with things both tumbling over our heads upon che eaves f and 
valuable and uleful. We left him a copper- plate, were both ſo hot as ſcarcely to be touched Thet 
5 this inſcription. +, Anchored here, his Bri-|| was ornamemted. with- hot bread-fruit and phaiitaings 
0: Majeſty's ſhips. Reſolution. and Adventure, I we had likewiſe 2 quantity 'of 7cooogenme to din! 
e, 17733598 "an; 42 we bad traded ſor ſueh We never ſaw vltuals dreſſed cleaner mor betier in 
any as We 179 we took our leave, Which was our lives, and it had àa moſt exquiſite flavour, much 
very affeckionate one. On returning to the ſhips, || ſuperior to victuals dreſſed in our mode f how th 
Ae .crouded; a8 on our arrival, with canoes I contrived it we cannot tell; but thougli one ef th 
A wit bebe wis, & c. Soon after we were on hogs weighed eye pounds at leaſt, It was well dene 
ms the king came, and informed, us that the in every rt. and not tos moch dens hn any; Oteo 
robbetrs were taken and defired us to go on ſhore; |} and his ſon, with ſome male friends; dined with us 
that we might behold their exemplary puniſhment. We had a great number of attendatits. and people who 
This we hond have! been glad to have done, as ſo ff canie to ſee us thus dine in public; to hom pieces 
much pains had been taken to diſeover them; but it pork were handed- The chief did not refuſe lis glaſ 
Was of aal gur power,” as the Adventure was out of [of Madeira whenever. it eame to His“ tuen, ald we 
harbour, and We were under fall. he good old [never at this, or airy other time, W A 
king ſtaid with us till we were neat two miles out at it. The boat 3 Ere tobk e esd tent 
ſap and then; after taking another affectionate leave, I dined. In cue rern. don ye Were" agent | 
d. During out ſtay here, we procured upwards' with a play. Bontlstt Jail . 515 bo | mT 
ofabiree bande n fies fowls and fruit in great On the ee 10 Bats 4 fufficfent a the 
abundance.” timorous diſpoſition of theſe people“ We "rather 
During cor bey ar this iſland; lee Furneans wondered that none of them came th the 5 as 
os da young man, named Oinai; à native of ff ufuat. We were afraid that as two men of the Ad 
, who had been diſpoſſeſſed of his 288 by [| venture's crew ſtaĩd ont all night contrary” to e 
we ee of: Beladols, to zecompany him on bis chat the natives Had ſtripped them, 6 done them 
51 his young man has: a underſtand-} ſome other i injury, and-were afraid we Auld . 
one Nele and a natural good behaviour. I cheir conduct. We went aſhore, and found t 
noon 10 19 do welk known! in Engiand, that we neighbourhood. 3 deſerted. Freſenti, py 
: N * not A upon it. wen windy] RAT age we te 
Weqneſday the eig ut inſtant we entered the 
never of Ohamaneno; 42 natives crouded about 
Wik Rogs and fruit 46 won as we were anthored. 
Ve refaſed the hogs, as we bad alrcady more than 
wer eduld fnänsge; but feverat of the principal peop le | 
 6Bhis "as to t © thei whether we would or no. 3 
| © made à Vifit on the ninth inſtant to Oreo, who. || 
{the chief! of wis rt of the Mayd of. «gp He 0 order to 1 858 the beſt aw green the e 7a 


- a 


"RIP. hell... Cd 


3099 & kh the thief phe mrs vs e 2, co- | | 

| ; a very entertaining part of which was a theft, | bn the cauſe of £2 1225 was on ace ne 47 

; Sa with 2 azing dexterity,. by à man and | = 
S 


the is accomplice.” Be thief has time to off 
methods to recover them, 


46 Ze, fe e and {the i enſues : 1 | | 
| TY vangui EC the thieves go ini ca Cook aſſured jeu) {167 1 0 no cauſe & fe 
We 888 returne! | Fo Sig after . . and tliat the boats would certai y. ret 
55 55 or AS WE Wee lng on waged in the 3. 50 On the morning of the ſinteenth y we. paid th ] he the chis 
0s ße of 55 atives informed us that there. were [a viſit, who was in bis own, houſe. in pecfeRt tran- 
| ee — K 1 pe. At this time e wing 


o * 
N 5 5 i 5 £ ; % 
* « . 


had deſerted us, and that 870 1 
Fe 


2 


| 4 in his! „vVhich he reſtored to 
. ſhip's company he went away, 

3 s had ſent to Otaha returned this day 
ian plantaitis; who informed us, that they 
were very ably received. We 2 to 
— Balioay: the ſeventeenth, having a 
of all kindb'oGrefreſhments; Beſote we 
dud his ſom paid u 4 viſit. Several — 
with fruit- and hogs ſurrounded us; the latter we 


could receive no more of, as our decks were ſo crowd: | 


ed wich them we could hardly move in both ſhips: 
wer had abogct threr hundred and fifty. Oreo and 15 
friends: frequently us to tell them when we 
ſhould frerarn 37 Sen eee ee 
undder fail. om Jer e 

-"Captain/@ook took 4 * — wail 
Oocdicee, a native of Ape agg rere Shanda 
of the chief obrhaviſland: - 2080-4 

We muſt remark; that 3 alten Finn been 
— —— — Otaheite,) by 


1 


A DB. * EE 2 b u 2 1 4 he, 
-with 8 | | 


1 captain and be exch 


people as have reſented them as a race of 
=; This 1s — the caſe with the higher 
1 — — being as difficult to obtain tlie 
leaſt favours: from them as from the ladies of any 
other cout, We ſhould think it very hard if the 
Engliſh ladies were condemned in the lump, from 
me conduct of thoſe who are be found bar ovent- 
den and Drury-lanec-o-71; 465 4cf 266 227 

It was now gur ö 10 get: into the kara 


2 ; 2we. 


We ſaw land on the twenty: 
mird inſtant, which proved to be;two ſmall iſlands 
eovered-with.wopd- but there were no ſigus of in- 
babitants. More illands lad) a conneftion —— 
and we called, them Hervey's inland... 

We ſaum Middleburg on the, fit ef QRober, which, 
| however; we did not touch at, as we con not find 
ſaſe ancharage and ſteered, our cu] for Aniſter 
dam, Which was then in view. The ſhores of Mid- 


dleburg nom boxe a different appearance; and two 


tanoes with, inhabitants, came ;alopgriide. of us. We 
thereſote anc i in twenty- -fine fathom water, under 


me illand. 


3 wich great caution, for fear of 
nb 


; .- inhabitants, 2 ä opened. 


rp qe? 2 


with great judgraent ; they conſiſted of various. fruit 


try, which mak very j readily — us. "Th 77 | 
t 


domeſtic. animals we 


|iffand, and invited us on fore We ancheted ir 


— 


— 1 — e wen de 5 | 
eighteen fathoms water, in Van Diemen Toad., 1b 
ſeamen were now ſo —— in 1 
bartering aw 


merce of this Jort: * "T he natives now — 2 85 


gave them * and old rags. 7 
A wading party was now Sale 51 Fr "IJ 
manders went on ſhore in compauy with: Otago, 
who- had attached himſelf to ceaptaits Cook, before 
the ſhips came to anchor; Otago was chief; the 
names. Me X were recei 
on ſhore with every demonſtration + of e 
Preſents were made to the principals a 


eighteen feet high; the e Was oblong, and in- 


This image they handled very rowghly, which: 


1 nails, &c. which Ota 


or ſome great man, for 
| to eat at the fame table with him; after dinner this 
ranger returned on ſhore, and Otago finiſhed. his 
meal very heartily. 


very one ſeated himſelf 


Three eſderly men, hom we took for „ came 
and muttered ſome religians at and then i 
down with us 

We then viewed x 4 
not ſhe the leaſt Wor Eko Ahe bouſe 
like other dwelling-houſes ; round i it as 2 fine 
walk, and the aſernt to it was eaſyl In the centre 
of the floor, which was laid with fine gravel, was an 


oblong ſquare of blue les. An image rough 
carved . the building 4 


vinced us that id not worſhip it 20 4 divinit 
We made an — at the ae, eee 2 2 


up and put in his pocket. A laſt we. _ PR 


— ts was a burial Ty e eee are-foveral ? 


in this Hand. 4-161 

| The country ; bereaboars- is dee e h 
well — aa we might caſily have imagined our- 
ſelves in the moſt pleaſant ſituation pos Europe: could 
afford. There are various delightful walles, and not 
an ont N of vncultiyated ground is to be ſeen; in theſe 
tranſporting Places we met great numbers of people 
going and coming to and from the ſkips with rute, 
1 We ſoon after ſaw another of. theſe burial. places 
much larger than the former one, and ſome additional 
ceremonies were ig rt on ou approach. 

We returned to dinner in company with 
land another perſon, whom we n 
Nago, would; not preſume 


In return for his 3 


| we were preſented with a hog and ſome fruit. : 
conducted to a pooh of freſh water, 


We were 
3 we did not enquiro for, any. is very 
bable that this was the. meſhing place for: the: — 


and his nobles, mentioned. by Taſman. We —.4 
afterwards ſhewn à boat- 4 Wodere Was a ige 


the old chief who hag 2 on board: with Otago, 


-trees, roots, &c. The only 


e ee which they did not like to. 


With. 

Every perſon was very moch pleaſed vin his de- 
5 anon and the reception they met with, and 
regretted that the ſeaſon of the year, and other cir- 
cumſtances, would not permit our longer ſtay. We, 
wok leave of the chief, and departed for Amſtetdam. 

© Before we were got more than half way to Amt 
erdam we were met by three Eanoes, - who : made 
ſeveral attemp ots to come on board, but without effect, 
dhe rope we gave them broke, and we did not 
chuſe 8 fail: for them. They likewiſe were 
N in boarding tlie Adventure. This Whole 


S 


es en iche ſhore diſplaying flags, which we 
- Ina pred 1 Go e þ 255 „ 


{that the natives grew very troubleſome, which obli 
us to ſend a guard.. — — 


The botaniſing and ſhoo ties were all well 
entertaĩined by the . _ andthe wading, — 4 
made vantageous 


On the fifth. of n © as the pinnace on 
ſhore to trade as uſual, and we were ſoon: 3 


he commanders rwar 
went again on Ihore, making preſenta, and receivi 
others 1 in return. We ͤ were by this time pretty ng 
ſupplied with refreſhments, and the; failors had now 


{leave to purchaſe, any curioſities they had a SSA Be to, 
[which opportunity they embraced 22 


neſs; indeed they 
pron red covered with plantations,” and we ;faw | 


became quite the * 9 4 . 
natives, who jeeringly * men, 2 7 and ſto 


in exchange for, goods, a took 2 ies 
Is * e a pr 8 


and we deſited to fee the country 5 we. 7. 1 
diately conducted along 2 lane, at one end of 2 
| we found a place of worſhip,/ built on a mount about 


cloſed by a ſtone — 4 
on the green as a oe ede before, the. face. 


double canoe not yet launched, which n to 


ms 


8 de peng, Jig 4 . 
ui | 
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ney.; but they were — bey s 
get, on tof the extremity of their Wit 


Obliged to fire ſome ſmall ſhot 
from them their b 
The os hit this 


at a man, Wo 
of proviſions and implements, 
Aion in the back, om wbich he 


dropped the bag and fell; but he ſoon afterwards 15 | 


my walked off, Some delay was occafioned 

is affair... The, man before mentioned run —— 
me and, repeated ſeveral words, which they could 
not underſtand ;. and. afterwards. they were very good 


iends ſomber, een inal any hang 
IVY: 


umbet of the natives. were -aflembled! together oh 
It: ſome diſtance, with 
diſperſed at the defire of their co 


LE 1 


Neef and was very well made.” His. face was 
and bis body punctured. 
hey met with. 9 97 
rn end of this ifland. bu Phat ir was rendered 32 by 
Fi which the; ;nbabnants have of * 
2 Os ad ove racks the com- 
_ pany. be ever ſo lage, N gets: to the well 
aſks wn the Miele of it, drinks his! fill, and 
K Boe till all of them have drank and waſhed 
. Great” numbers of the gigahtic ſtatues, before * 
beg, ate to be ſeen on this part of the illand; one 
4 which n , and found it to be twenty · ſeven 
ang © 
8 e 5 of an aſtoniſhing height, being 
| „it afforded ſhade for the whole 
under, "which ed &S: of thirty perſons: - Many 
1775 the ſommit of 4 bill, but could not fee any 
het ereck, nor diſcover 
They eee Ec . 
robs worth mentioning Ws, found in this 
E 5 — few birds. 
ning in the whole; 


molt diſtreſs, to 1 it; ime therefore faded 
nenen on the ſixteenth. 


could not diſooer any 


We ſteered for e iſlands, eſe 


make ſome Lay: 
On the ſixth of 
_ HP! * 


— D 
- 595 by-Mendava. - 


4s — 7. — * — 
4 


7 we came at laſt before Mendana's port, arid 


anchored: in thirty-four fathoms water, at the entrance | 


of the bay. 1 Aa dr eee wich na- 
7 oe bet it was with ſome d 


to come along de: they 2 at = fo Fe 


They * 
the 9 addicted to theft, that they were u 
took 


en very 1 * os: 


IInave ii 


in their hands, | makirig any more attempts of the like nature; but 


gway.. . The captain immedi 
= he Ne 6 not to TEE 


and dejected. We afterwards had 'reafon n do thin 
that the father of the latter had been et 
The natives retired with great pietipitatioh At this 


unhappy accident; bat their fears Wele i in ſome mea.” 


ſure allayed by the captain's follgwing them inte che 
bay, and de them preſents. We found freſh 7 
ter aſliore, which we very tuch wänted. One 

cd that the fatality attending one 014 
low's thieving, wonld have. diſcouraged” them 


7 


untrymen. There ſooner was our kedge anchor out but two men came 


: 8 to be a, chief amongſt them, which wore a {from the ſhore, wanting to 3 not 


ter cloth than the reſt. He had a fine open coun- parks 
1 au 


1 
| ing ee 


himſelf all oer; the arg ous e and | 
ing; but it was judged better to be 
| we did not intend matin 2 pg 


feet broad acroſs the ſhoalders. 


what was faſtened: to it. mould 
the buoy, 2 hot was fired, which fell ſhore 

of them! of this they took not the leaſt hotier; 
when another was fired, which went over their heads, 
n let the buoy, and returned to the 
This teſt at had » good eel for by this 

at any 'Uiftanee; and 

the hey were 3 7 atterwards mack temifed a eee of 
„ 
e nh, ar 

who had the appearance © came off to us with 
A Pi upon his ele; I was with 4 
in return and afterwards great numbers of 


now} 


10 dine {| fic” 


ters 
is: of frefle water, 
822 | ſome hogs and fruit. On the 
party went aſhore; and were met by 
neither did the ſee in auimal bf any fort; Ic 
1 Th 6 le Nins; bot 9 

duce Rips, in- che * 


de. — a ird | 
eq pin | 


After vatjous ſoft ST KRG YE * 


| the natives camealony-fide, "md Carrie on ſome traf- 


en 


14 


Neo CCC att ant ori oatccbies 
"A gba party of i acts altos whew nes 

r Tbe natires received 
us civilly, and we fupply of water, an woll at 
ninth! inſtant another 
i chief of ſome 
vencerattendedby-feveral of the natives. -'' Pres 


got a 


1 


2 ſpike nails and a 1 From theſe ey 


3 forme ſiſh and fruit. 


Great numbers of neee along le mert morn- 


bro with them one ſome bread - 


50g, and 


fruit and plantains, for which: they received nails, | 


&e, +We often detected them in keeping our goods, 
and making no return: which practice was not put a 
op to till captain Cook fired a muſket-ball over the 
head of one man, who had repeatedly ſerved us lo. 
We wanted to get further into the bay, and accord.) 
ingly ſought aſtet a-convenient place to moor tlie hip || 
in. Whel-captait*Cook ſaw thete were too many; 
_ natives on board, he deſned that they might be well 
he ee I * „ 


_ 


** e n yaggft 


igato 
On ane eventdenth of e ſaw. IM 


proved to bea ſtring of low i 8 | 


42 11 K. e it 24 


N 01 n bark oc "Thos 
00-011 1 


— 


Ms - - 


rain. Fortunately for us, we had collected a quan- 


* . 


n +4 9 ef tet . , if 
by increaſed. Here Fired d ay, 
e Frm as Ob 


but as f it was 


Fs hte Ee 1 la [bred reficfhuneira.-:* 97s Bas n hon e N 

"that anchor” at place par- Fred r r 07 

ry . e Had der beg | Captain Cock, and 4 pa of offcers | 

4, Friendth Kd att me 718 weite ſent on ' men went t6 Oparer on the toben Heth, to 125 175 | 

© BO A . wi them. Fay landed} 2 viſit by appointment.” They" d 3 = nuns” 
opt ict ok 1125 after, a large ber e in motion as they mow near Were 
ph 


f thoſe who were collected but when they arrived at 9255 y were fürpfieg 
Ire. = en captain Cook kept cloſe in with at ſeeing upwards of Three” . ranged along 4 
> in order to rt hem in caſe of an at- ihore;” maßined anꝗ armed, as Well as 2 17 I 
"The een e e 7 0 not Ha 1] of armed men upon the ſhore; Various conjet 4 
2 ried boats r returned to the {hal and the lieu, atbſe in che minds of our people ß this 'occalio 
1 commanded them, informed captain Cook notwithſtznditg they WIT, Io the inidft' of the 
w. mary more inhabitants armed with ſpe 11 A chief, who Ind Was T d uticle to thie Ear 
ky Ss 6 Wirts. ofthe, Woods, and that the 77 7 re! met 6dr party ; which was bon tt met by To ha, w wh 
ce1y the, pre ents. he made them in A very cool. and 657 8 11. ve ' civilly. 95 r ca pain 5 
| . zent. . e Which were ſufhejent proofs to lone hatid; an 1 T6. by l Siler,” and 7 
en ked upon à8 77 0 The him 17 the crowd. One party, wanted hitn; 
1; ole tad, chat he was glad to YM bark remain with Towha, aid the ther. to go. ig Otgo 
5 . PFs Hatiyes 5 their reinfe 905 It Wa: with pear "Uifficulty” we could, gt. 8. 6] 


iſ 


rn. 


17 M at o ople withe t to ſtay, d. ck hem, and return to our Bot. bh 

0 cl i 1 7 1 oy 25 faid th ey Ia Ye 1M We 8 this Warlikr fleet Wheg. 
plenty of dc . 1 he brought..on board ; „ 

Ne i. Free cocoarnuts. dot — rs velſels,of war 
wh L ilfe Oy * e Byron 711 YE £q! guippet: b eng . ore 
5 5 — - ) tude I qu nry o 0 res tes elm 
e — Es 144 des: 5 6 [2 8 . dreſs was more calgul ted_to 
it 4s of an q 2 than The whole made Yd of , rand. a9. 

inaſerpnce- ance, ft r wer veſſels 5 ated with g 
r 8 and they di 

' They. 5 to the 15 0 rg 


* 


We went.to another iſland on 
tant, which proved. be Jul}, ſucl 
N by 2 Kees RP W 
e 
diſcovered land to the weltward on 


© PORN 
bike 85 Were an 4-3 25 0 95 Fe oak 


Yor hore IGM it, and, nh lk ho 

28 the how ye law In SE Ge. to th Sand fl 
called- Pallifer 1 no 1 on e 
Ver, at that Fine 59 Tre * 


n bo 


a 


has ſince been bee uch com +0 e 
When "hind mach I. >. - A 
Otaheite, the win uch in bes avour,... Lhe h 
 land4of- je, was made on the. e 
ſteered: for. ons. Venus. and made it by 
and — 2 ſeven fathoms. water in CI a. 
Tbe whabitzors were much x<joiced at our return. 
A place yas pitched ypon for making aſtronomucal'ſ on 
. tents __ 8 and; a guard ſent on. | e 


Inge reſent 05 hogs and (ho which made 1 —— re- 
1 welcome. SIS pals the king every jr. deal © — — 
yy of ref] and both he attendants were Novelty e e o put a on 
dy DR: with their viſit. | board after di inner and departed, Without. — | 


hey tenewed their viſit on the twen -filth, though! 1127 thing in xeturn,; and very e Gre after the 1 — | 
'thete' was à great ſtorm of thunder, ightning, and his attendants went away like Was 
paid to Towha by Otop, Tram * — underſtood 
tity of red partot feathers: When we were at Amſter- that he Was jeal — of him. Theſe chief both ſoli- 
6 Theſe the people were very anxious to obtain, ¶ cited captain ook to afiilt. them. in, their wanlike 
t us large preſents for cheſe valuable com ¶ deſigns againſt —— e heard no. more f 
3 Theſe feathers were now become of as ſit no encouragement from 
-much'importance'to/us as the natives, for our ſtock our commander. 1 A600 gra: 1 cs gui 
* n trade Was nearly exhauſted; ſo that we ſhould have] The king of Tixrabow..inamed named Mahea-toua. ent 
EY deut to have obtained refreſhments, 1” a hog the next day, andi deſired in teturn a few 
n for the plumage of theſe poor parrots. ¶ ted feathers, which: were, ſent him acgordingly. On 
158 of thiscountry was now entirely changed, the twenty-ninch we. were Again viſited by / Otoo, 
2 a Oparee and Matavai a py number of Towha, and ſeveral grandees,of this; place, who: rg- 
aiding, wich houſes of 1 0 Lind. Fhoſapeof cxived preſents daun — — 
133 . 


8 


: Welp 


ans Carr r 3 15 do K's „„ 


vel On this day one or 5 natives 
Nealinig a T. ne Was mn 0 


:Ares;; an Oton And the ther chi * 
» Atuatzan;:: itb whom His: crime was lade 5 
The king eatneſtly defired/ that he m 
- liberty, Which was vefuſed, as Our“ pope 
_-niſhed} for: the ſmalleſt fault, wh 
ound guilty b the natives, and it Was yy! pro 


pag * 
they "were 


ormed_tha FLOPS er. ba 
hags,. og Se "Ye" W 2 reſolution b bps, 
diſtance from 155 reſt of the CANOES, ;0NCppprared 


| coming. near the. . in EI dere two or three 

women pops Cook, kn his, people informed 
us, that the 8 on 8 the ſhip, with; pre- 

r ſents, and th %, tos was then in; the tentz. On e- 


hat be hold be puniſhed in the fame manner. T he{| ceiving this 1 ble. intelligence, the 10rger: fot. in- 
man was ordered on ſhore, and in preſence. of the {| tercepting the other canoes was .contradifted;: m1 
inhabitants received twenty-four laſhes with the cat hopes that they might. be induced to on — 1 
and nine tails. The king and his ſiſter begged hard as well as the one we. left near the hip. We there 


that his puniſhment might be remitted; but captain 


fore rowed aſhore, in order to ſpeak with the king: 


2 expoſtulated with them on the nature of the] but when we arrived there, ng perſan Sud inform 


man's crime, that we never took any thing from 
them either clandeſtinely or openly, without Ying The canoes now. made off with. great precipi mo. 


© > 5 ee prone this NE would be attende 


All this they attentively 


us where he was, and they faid he had not been thers. 


[together with that we leſt near, the ſhip, We were 
not a little mortified at being then, ourwitted by them, 


e the fellow might not be and fitted out, mother boat tointercept them; ve 
= 110 received hi 


is-puniſhment with great firm- 


| then from any future conduct that might be re 


king ſaid never à word. 


henſihle, and enforcing'the juſtice of the late punff 
The ki This chief appeared to us to be a great "orator | 
1 


took five out ok, the fix, but. one of; them, got away. 


3 and -afteroi4: was over Towha pert any the Their deſign was bay proved. to deceive; us, and 
for near half an hour; and from what 'we ly ſen 


ould. learn ef bis ſpeech; it cointaine@ the ſubſtance while the ped... 5 
f, what; captain Cook had before ſaid, Ye We thought the N 8 irrecoverably loſt ; but, 


ft canoe to anole us, 


a sw ff Jud 


7 contrary, to our expectations, it was brought us in 
che eycning of the eighth inſtant. Whether, this wa 
done by the king's, order, or not, we could not learn. 
They were Tewarded ſor their trouble, and we made 


Vhen this- wee ge was wes; captain Cook al no more inquiry about it. Several le 
che marines to go through their exerciſe, and this 


od ug, eee to it, and 


to fire in yollies loaded with ball. The men were Pine of them ad fed the farce. very well; |, Soon after» 


very: 
217444 


eyer they all zetired: 10 


5 es, and the moment the canoes touched the ground, 


what before went forward. Each man took his 
paddle with him out of the canoe.” 1 


Ne mare preſented on the Grft of May ' with a large 
foppy of provifions; ſent by different chiefs ; we re- [cl 
| another vifit from them, and went on ſhore to | 
{ke them in return. On examining the ſtate of our || 
bread, r totally uſeleſs; we |þ «hip 

om the bad, and had the Whole was 
and red. On the fifth e 


ſeparated the good 
made ſeveral conſiderable diſcoveries. 


Wie obtained leave from Otoo on ne ſeventh in- 
ſtant 40 cut down ſome trees for fuel aon 


that we ,would.not-cut. down any frvit tres 


hol . viſited-us this afternoon, and: 

* a complete morning dreſs, 
wach pr the captain very much valued. In 
W be gave e what e deſired, and this was 


not alittle, 1 
An interruption was put to our frie 
tions, by a tranſa&ion which hap 
night of the ſeventh and eighth in 
ceutinels on ſhore had either ſlept or i his poſt, 
6 ang one of the natives ſtole his muſquet. News was 
to captain Cook that Otoo was frightened, 
and efired e to go to the king. The captain ac- 
: N went on ſhore, and was informed of the 
whole y the ſerjeant, who had the command of the 
men, Moſt of the natives fled;” and were all 
alarmed. We endeavoured to allay the of the 
people, but defired the muſquet nught be returned. 


We could not find the king, who avoided an inter- 


view as much as we ſought it. Tee adviſed us to 
return on board, which we accordingly did, and ſent 
Ocdidee to perſuade: Otoo that his fears were ground- 


leſs, and to defire that he would cauſe'the mulguet to 


be raed. nd 240i < xt 


Very; ſoon after. this: mmefſeiger ws didpartbt, we la 


e fi S coming towards us, and we 


* | ; 


— S 


On the chirtieth we ſaw ten of the war tarioes go 
gh their exerciſe,” which they performed with 
| expertneſs, - They were all in their warlike 


jet- in heir manceavres, and the natives were wards we had an interview with the king. and _ 
the. utmoſt; amazement ; whether they were more [{ ſhi 


Leer frightened. we cannot pretend to fay, how: 


ip was re-eſtabliſhed. on its former footing 
was a fortunate ci ae for us. . 


no — of ny 
61 tw . 
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We W It to ſee 


| 4 2 out and dragged the canoe upon the 1 HOES at 1 55 king a nes of 
hey were ſo alert in this; that in five 
ons ime ae they put on ſhore you could not 
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it certainly, gave.him LIL 

| made up for mole Mexhil 

eveni 105 Wh 2 much — l 

Ve received 7 = * 
0 


af the W we : was * reſolved: to leave _—_ 
eite in a few lays, as necefliry repairs were 
completed; all things were ordered to be bot n, 
that the natives might ſee our intentions 
An old woman named Oberea paid us a viſit on 
8 *. of May. She was thought to be _ | 
f the iſland when the Dolphin was — in 1767. 
Captain Cook had not ſeen. her fince:1969; She 
herſelf welcome, by. making us a preſent oft 
1275 and hogs. Juſt after ſhe came on board, the 
ing, with ſeveral attendants, came likewiſe with 2 
[plentiful ſhare of proviſions. Captain Cook made 
them liberal feturns, and entertained. them with fire-- 
works at night. 0 1% Of T1185 
; We have juſt now. Sentioned. that Oedidee went 
to Towha at Atahourou, and he was not returned on 
the thicteenth.; various conjectures wete made conß- 
cerning him. That we might know what was be- 
come of him, a party went down to Oparee in the 
evening, and in their way, were met by Towha and 
Ocdidee, Towha had gotten thus far, being deter- 
| mined to ſee the captain before he ſailed,7 notwith - IT 
ſtanding he had a violent ſwelling in his/feet and legs. 
When Ocdidee found we were ready o pn 
d heard that we did not intend coming back, be 50 
ſeemed defirous of remaining here. He was informed 


I | - that 
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et arte $5 He 
Ds orga to , 
thoſeri cue latter; captam Cöbk 


8 reached tlie canoes be- 


with a wand in the fore part 


1 


op. It is oy plain, 
atertneſs with which ey performed' this ſer- 
vice, tharthep were mot ranger to the hulineſe, 
This fleet wikwequipped in the fate manner as,the 
other, Which we before deſeribed#" It contfiſted of forty 
fail, and belonged to the diſtri t of Tettahla, and, 
eme 10 Opares chat their king might review them. 


fore part a place 
us they lai dead 


The 
perſorm their exerciſe on ſhore. Two parties 
with clubs; but this part of the exerciſe was finiſhed 
almoſt as ſoon as began. They afterwards exhibited, 
. with great alertneſs, the various modes of fighting in 
_ fingle combat. The combatants had no ſuperfluous 
dreſs om When their exerciſe was over, they re- 
turned to their boats and departed ; not in the order 


they came in, but'rowed m— pror „ 
We then went to one of the dock-yards, where 
ſome canoes were — ready a rs 
| begped of captain Cock a rope and ing, whi 
the capt 3 him, likewiſe an Engliſh dant 
and jack, defiring that the canoe might called dt 
Britannia; which requeſt was readily granted, and 
ſhe was named accordingly. Otoo made us a preſent 


F 


vately into our boat. The king and Tee dined with 
us; and aſterwards took a moſt affectionate farewell, 
many intreaties for us to return. The ſhip got 
under fail, and Otoo remained along-ſide of us for 
fome time. We finally took our leave, by ſaluting 
r #0254297 he oe ens 
One of out gunner's mates had concerted a plan for 
remaining at this iſle, as he liked the treatment we 
received ſo well. He could not well execute this de- 
ſign whilſt we lay in the bay; but as ſoon as the boats 
were ingand our fails ſet, hethrew himſelf overboard, 
being à good ſwimumer: but we were too quick for 
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he ſmall canoes that attended this K E 8 had on their | 
covered With leaves, where they told 


tog 


[]/aid fince, me laſt left it, we will juſt make 


| 
g 
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n 
1 che 


1 18 1 
ö The chief aſked 


Bert 
ach 10 139 | 
ot char uff, 
ming fron 

As 
i 
been mide H= this 
a er we ſortid re 
marks upon them before we leave it entitei Tat 
ſuch a number of large — — 
built in fo ſhort. a ſpace of time, would have beers I- 
credible to us if we had not ſeen it; Theſe works 
muſt have been greatly accelerated by the iron and 
other tools left here by ſhips touching at this: place, 
and they had ho want of Workmen. Akhotker thing 
that excited our wonder, was the number of Hegs 
every where viſible; they certathly muſt have con- 
cealed the major part of them before. We kannst 
tell how it is, but this we are very dertaift bf, that We 
got as many as we could conſume dotiug our fray, 
and took ſeveral away with u.. 
Otoo muſt haye bad ſome judicious fenfible- mien 
about him, who have a conſiderable ſhare in tie g- 
vernment. Exery one ſcems to have contributed his 
time and talents. to the improvement of this rifing - 
Nate. In this ſtate, as well as others; chert ate dfvi- 
fions ; otherwiſe the king would hot have told us 


Na 


T3; 


bhoBotob zee zen 553 10, 200 eb 
1 "and beikted out. a t. before ke: 
| him up. 


As many improvements had 


may, 
1 The people of 


poſſible he was jealous of them on acc ent er 
er 


that Touka and Potaton were not hib friends. tho: 


reat power, as they were two leading chiefs; \at all 
times, and on every. occaſion; be appeared dd oy 
their intereſt. „ bobs! alle ni in 07 
We were informed, that -an-expedition agalnftf Ef- 
meo was to take place five days after Cf 8888 


$] and we had reaſon to believe, mat ou and Potat 


ves bene, the gone number of men and veéſſcls. In 
this expedition they were to be aſfiſted by Watieitou 
dere Feder Fee e Wit 
fore the engagement took place, other wife we Iheuld 
gladly have been ſpectators, as theres muſt have · berni 
much novelty in ſuch a fight. Otob and the chietz 
ceaſed to ſolicit our aſſiſtance for ſome days before we 
failed. We conjectured. that this was owing" to the 
knowledge of its being in our power to give victory to 
we would run away with the ipoik, Be tis 48 it 
they Foun wiſhed us to be gone: 
The people of Otaheite diſcover a remarkable d- 
nels for red feathers, Which they eſteem as much as 


23 


| in excellent condition, 
of a ſine turtle and a large hog, which were put pri- 


11 

1 

5 
> 


we do jewels. They uſe them, when tied . 


Jas ſymbols of the divinities in all their religious cr 
their upon. [II monies.. They often held theſe branches between 
king, Otoo, ec ſome” 6f theſe troops to their fore finger and thumb, and 


* 


; . Ee. 1 ST rye 
repeat their prayers, 
| £8386300 Fe 


zan which we could not underſtand. 


When captain Furneaux was laſt here, he gave the 
e goats; and the end for which they were put 
on ſhore, ſeemed very likely to be arifwered: 10 
female kids had been uced from the ſhe- got. 
which were nearly fit for jon, and the old 
ewe was again in the chriving way; and what with | 
= TD and the e fruitfulneſs of 

e young kids, the ram would find pretty good em- 
1 and they will ſoon have à ſufficient num 

r to. ſtock the country, and fpare ſome” for their 
neighbours, . The natives appeared to be very fond of 
theſe animals; and it was à proof that the poor 
creatures themſelves liked their ion, as they were 


— 
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Our intentions reſpecting the ſheep did not anſwer 
ſo well, for we were informed that they were all dead 
but one. However we ſtocked their country with 
cats, not leſs than twenty having been left behind us. 
We made the iſland of Huahine, and anchored iti 
Owharre harbour on the fifteenth of May. © Oree, thie 
chief, and ſeveral of the inhabitants paid us viſits, © 
bringing preſents with them. Captain Cook Nd os 
| Oree's viſit the next day, and gave him ſeme ed ca- 
chers, which he held In his hand, and muttere 
prayer. The chief ſent us two hogs on board, ans 
both himſelf, and his friends came 10 dinnet with us. 
for axes and nails ils, Which were ac 

: cordingly | 
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 cordingly. Swenchim, apt, be-diftributed them as he Cooll told hib dhe) wolta By 
e by Ns Wok ſhare tc youth; who prey 20 the En defured * —— — 
: Ati, 54181 10 125 E ro tne And, 
. * Faſter's, was; nga] the only ſparin 15 Canoes, þ "Th is a . — 3 
dre 1. melt, he. W 1 ing along the Es "but captain x Cooke was ved — — 
Wou!l. Have. ripped him, had not ſome: of our [left theſe cliows mould make mo © head, 1. and becom : 
| b Arx his; . — Wagens, One af the men 8 like wiſe t to . t Ne POR from gain 
n de of SIM A Hats] . * 8 el going, 
8 — t 2 ſeventeenth we Land. P 5 * a great * and 
conan of the principal people. aſſembled in a houſe, 
ing together. We heard the late robbery men- 
tioned by. them ſeveral times. The chief aſſured cap- | 
ain de ok, that neither himſelf nor his friends had 
any hand in the robbery, and defired him to Kill with | 
the guns thoſe chat had, We could not learn where 
the men, Were gone, and took no. mate notice * the | 


try 


oY ef £ (11S in SEL. 26 ERCD; jn 

| os ent was exhibited in the wn . 
Ming. The Tubje& of TE Lees r caution. We marched a nel Pen ARA: 
ah from Ot This was not Cook declared he wo * ng, we were 
Rig 4505 I a girl ad tak af paſſage with | [then informed that t N N FAY 30 ade 
te 55 Was at this tas preſent, when tains. - oy es we were a 1 zrols 


om 2d 1 
6 e rom. 25 While the ar Was acting; treat LPs, Bo es 1 5 tehder, di 4 t, ons af EW, men 

ſe was \ ich mur ulty. we perſuaded her do faſſaulting us with ſtones. e 0 in his 
fy out tue entertainment. At the 8 of the: r et and we marched b; a ihe me order: a 
he 128 return.to her friends was repteſented; we Ok, we ws, ong, os obſerved; level 
| Ip ret fe. pr 75 With was not very favour-! pedple com coming do dow ls (oma rg 


F de which they kae e Ne 1 
10 


ney Fund we 
e away witli us. aw tem. This Was fo 5 — ers q 
; ae ee, amo ne had ae 19 5 Gs 5 5 ko 
7 8 ot, at O in conſe- the chief had a EY Ic 


Hh woo pry Ivete ef the defigns of his people... ad 63 a nent 
0 8 deſired he might ſee 44 We e fone Te ons 5, 5 _— TIM 
t.  His.reguelt was complied with. ade Kante 2 45 en —.— 
try of the. petty officers obtained leave from: ons: When wear: 

Me ES, day, to. amuſe themſelves in 
* Ä * * with them ſome hatchets, es a-$ontinual- 
o.. bags, 


BE: . hele fellows 


came an 

eure 

off were ſep 

wy one 

to that 

went he other {}f 17 
ty therefore took this op- 


5 = e party thought of pur- | 


ſo good e 5 
on, ang foung 1-1 
— — about - 


"tice gentlemen, went on ſhore ET 

whe e e een 

When this. came to We was: 

| . the boat's crem with ward | | LIL nas . 
be where were two oor Þ whe d 1 5 He 1 | al 


ve 4 15 3 and all their ef- . The we 
„0 9 exe till he Beard that the gen- be had taken the Joes the per rogt, e 
deren bad B beard, and had all their as | forge. quantity Rena, a wore and; ) 
returtied.” Nen Uh. that Oree was ſo d bis Sager by FRONT an ddrinkit a2 comp 
on, effected. e 5 of this, mat he wept Dae of 275 6 fr Wt = Shes: eee 
on z cuſtard ; of this he t three - | 
r 
a Were 1 were e, u r time a play was 
to viſit their brethren, in he” neigh! Wing 1 Ta, the Pol” n m 


feenis theſe e people Have. cuſtoms among them peculiar We put to {ca on the twenty- thicd inſtant, ;; _—_— 


to themfelves, and Afliſt each other re- chief and captain Cook took. an affectionate leave of 
quires; We may call Tn the 6 Fre bn of Hua- each — © en Oree heard that we neue 5 
Ring:: e tended coming there any more, he {1 


Oree Tent” 4 me { to © ain Cool by Ocdidee, ſons come, we will treat them well, e did. not —4 - 
defirin x be ore come, on, ore,. and Ke rwenty- [{a ſufficient ſupply of hogs at this iſland, peg they n 
two r Gn, in order to ſearch, for, and-chaſ- did nat appear to be ſcarce; but we obtained: mots 
/ tiſe che robber Oedidee e t 8 — [fruit than we well knew what to do with. 
Our ſtock in trade was nearly. exhauſted,,. We 
found it neceſfary to ſet the ſmiths 2 76 ha in — nod 
different ſorts of iron 1 hr influenge might ro 
* 


1 ſo --Oree . en him, be kept up at the other enable u to- 
that A 15 = Do 5 themſelves into a procure ee e a jo 40log 207 
party, '« wag Bf A, 59 met; that they In the tw 4 87 0 dint we inchoted. in lietea. 
were now WE Ante that purpole. and was vifited 1 ef, Who brought with ci: 
Theſe people” oF xo attack. 8 a AIRED preſent. A pres Wen ps 

N 00 427 
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1141 
28 W jouſe { | whole 10 be a 1ye. Me sold not confront the fellow = 
women, who lamented very || who brought the intelligente, fot he was one 0 wy, | 

f ut their faces in a ſhocking, manner: I and the danger of ſending the boat was pits flop to.” 

T bis w not the worlt part of the ſtory, for we were || On Saturday the fourth of Fane the chief and bi 

mbraces, and get family came on board to uke are, bringing © band: 

| * r el der this ceremony || ſome preſent with them. Theſe people denied that 
cheatfül ac any other perſon,  ; ..-.. [woch importuned to return to this place; when we 
On die twenty-feventh inſtant the chief paid us a || told them we could not, their grief was bitter, and 
- viſit, in company with his wife, fon we believed it to be real. They defired captain Cook 


and brought with them a very handſome preſent of all [| to acquaint them with his burial place; and (aid they. 
kinds of refreſhments, We accompanied them on would be buried with him. A ſtrong proof of affee= 
ſhore after dinner, and were entertained with a play, tion and attach melt. 
which concluded with: the repreſentation of a woman |} We left Otdidee here, as we could not promiſe | 
in labour, performed by a ſet of brawny fellows ; the that more ſhips would be ſent from England to 72 


- 
: 
: 
5 
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child that was brought forth was at leaſt fix feet high, || iſlands ; he left us with infinite regret. Ocdidee did 
As ſoon''as the child was delivered, they preſſed his || not leave us till we were out of the harbour, and tai 
noſe, which ſeemed to. indicate that they really take te fire ſome guns, it being his Majeſty's: birth-day. 
this methoc with all their children, which occaſions || This youth was of a Fear dovile, humane diſpo- 
that flatneſs which their noſes generally have. ſition, and would have been à better ſpecimen of the 
On the ewenty-ninth ſeveral things were ſtolen out % . tne tate 
of our boats, which lay at the buoy ; but on applica- Whoever viſits theſe iſkes, ſhoult have a good ſup- 
tion to the chief, we had them all returned, except N axes, hatchets, nails, cloth, chiſſels, red fea-- 
an iron tiller, and in lieu of that they brought us two] thers, Knives, Beads, ſeiſſars, Tooking-plaſſes, Kc. as 
lug ho. 1 „ Il weſe and ſuch like artictes will always be yaluable. 
A party of as ſet out for Ocdidee's eſtate on the] here: and if they with for any cbfnekions with the 
thirtieth inſtant, accompanied by the chief and his fa - fair ſen; they muſt not omit bringing 'a number of 
 mily;” When we arrived there, we found that Ocdi-{{ ſhirts,- of which they are very fond. The ladies at_ 
dee eguld not command any thing, though he bad || Otabcite pretty well ſtri their lovers of ſhirts. __. 
ptomiſed us hogs and' fruit in abundance; they were] The day after we left Ulictea'we-faw land, which 
von in poliefion of his brother, We. had here an] proved to be 2 len ifland'diſcoyered by captain Wallis, - 
opporturit e kill and dreſs a pig, which and called by him Howe Iſland. We faw land again ; 
wis done in the following manner ; three men firſt on the fixtecnth, ' which we called Palmerfton Inland. 
ſtrangled the hag ;, the hog was laid on bis back, two || in honour of lord Palmerſton, one of the lords of the 
men {did a Rick acroſs his throat, preſſing at each end, Admiralty. On the twentieth we diſcovered: land © 
the third man ſtuffed up his fundament with grafs, and || again, and inhabitants appearitig | upon the ſhore ; - 
held his hind legs. The hog was 1 this poſi- we_vquipped two boats, and as we approached, he 
uo for ten minutes, before he was dead. An oven, [{ inhabitants retired into the woods! When we landed, _ 
ven was cloſe by, was heated. They laid the hog [| we took poſt on a high rock, to prevent a ſurpriſe, 
on the fite as ſoon as he was dead, and ſindged off his ¶ and the botaniſing party began collectit plants, Wün 
hair lie Was en carried to the ſea-fide and waſhed. {| which the country ſeemed covet” Coen — -- 
The cafcaſe wat then. laid on clean green leaves, that }| took two men with him and enteted tlie ode, but 
it right de opened. HT hey firſt took aut the lard. and Jen hearing the inhabitams approach they retutn 
laid it on a green leaf, the entrails were then taken out] We made every friendly fign in our power, but were. 
and carried W baſket; che blood was put into anſwered by menaces; and one of the natives thte a 
a 2 large leaf. hag was then waſhed quite clean; || ſtone, which ſtruck one of our party” TWo 3 
and Net bor ofies were put into his, body; the hog I quets were fired indiſeriminately, afid they all retreat-, 
wasthett placed in the oven on his belly, the lard and ed into the π]9 ·.᷑ s. 
fat were put in a veſſel, with two or three hot ſtones, We embarked, and proceeded along the cbaſt till 
e ee the hog; the blood was tied up{} we came to a place where four canoes lay. In orc _ 5 
in 6 leaf, with z hot ſtone, and put into the oven; I to prevent being ſurpriſed, and to ſecure a retreat, th 
wuey cotored the whole with leaves, on which were men were drawm up upon à tock, from whence theß 
placed the; remainder of the hot ſtones ; they after: had a view of the beights. Captaiti Cock and only, 
warde threw a great deal of rubbiſh in, and covered ff four gentlemen with Him wert to look at the canoes. | 
the whole with earth. A table was ſpread with green |} Very ſoon after the natives ruſhed” out of the wood 
leaves, while the hog was baking, which took up af} upon us, and we endeavoured to no'putpoſe to bring 
little more than twohours. We fat down at one end i them to a parly ;' they-threw their darts, and appeared 
of the table ; and the natives, who dined with us, at [{ very ferocious. We diſcharged ſome mulquets in the 
the other; the fat and blood were placed before them, |} air, but this did not intimidate them, for they fill 
and the hog before us. We thought the pork excced- [ threw darts and ſtones.” Captain Cook's muſquer. 
ing good indeed, and every part of it was well done. [| miſled fire, otherwiſe he would certainly have killed 
The natives chiefly dined of the fat and blood, and |} the ring- leader of them. The men drawn upon the 
ſaid it wus very good victuals. The whole of this || rock fired at ſome who appeared on the heights, which 
cookery was conducted with remarkable cleanlineſs. || rather allayed the ardour of our antagoniſts, and we 
This eſtate of Ocdidee was ſmall, but very plea- had an opportunity to join the marines: We do not 
fant ; aud the houſes formed a pretty village. After think any of the natives were hurt, but they all re- 
we had dined, we returned to the ſnip. In our way treated into the woods; and ſeeing we could make no- 
we ſawfour wooden images, each two feet long. They [| thing of them, we returned to the ſhip. AY 
ſtood a ſhelf, had a large piece of cloth round the] Captain Cook named this place Savage Iſland, from 
middle, 'a turban on their heads, ſtuck with cocks || the conduct and aſpect of the iſlanders ; its ſituation 
feathers: They told us theſe were their ſervants gods. [| is ſouth latitude 19 deg. 1 min. weſt longitude 169 
On the thirty-firſt of May, the people hearing that I] deg. 37 min. its form is circular, and is about eleven 
we intended failing, brought abundance. of fruit on {| leagues in circumference. The country appears 3 
board Which continued on the firſt of June. We tirely covered with trees and ſhrubs. Nothing bur 
coral rocks were to be ſeen along the ſhores. Ihe 
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— vere informed thay wi ſhips bad arrived a Huahine, al 
he perſon We brought the information deſcribed || inhabitants do not appear to be very numerous; they, 
the perſons of captain Furneaux and Mr. Banks ſo{} go intirely naked, except round 2 waiſt, and _ 85 
well, mat we had no doubt of the truth of the aſſer · |} ſtout well made men. Some of them had their thighs, .. 
tion we therefore thovght of ſending 4 boat over [{ breaſt, and faces puinted black 
Were büt à man came on board, and declared the |} ; | 5 4 
Vol. II. No, 96. | "0 | 13 M IH We 
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edit We ſteered for Rotterdam, and as we drew 1 5 We diſc W oghon land o 
5 


-; for, which we gave them old rage atid nails/ A party 


8 foatrbad. er dm. and mot ef the people bad 


i Nere-predifiom: the ſhip to/alarm them, as we 


Vas dead, — Cap. our boats hent 


which. had been ſtalen that morning, and he went | 
n to ſetch it; but we were miſtaken, with it. Captain Cock — n 2 5 b 


joaxnadenivith fruit dame ae 'of © 
SID 5 e The pee — | 
N — us murh t g towards cheit ebaſt; 
10 telling nsch alk as thoy- were able, We' micht af] 
- JBAD8- MINE 3 aucher donate north fide of the 
»Mland,an; the: avency-ſixtyinſtatit.”'" The tababjtants 
7: brought do us great quantities of yams and haddocks; 


i wen four” 55 
f ſhore,” Who retreated As, | 
all fled' to the Woods w * 01 
maſter returned, ang brought wor e e CE 
foundings without th reef ; that hy rol =, 
ſhore, intending bed 4 ak. to. the pec 
about twent⸗ m re! 5 
ſpears ; but they all ee me. th 
fl us vent aſhort to look for Water, and were crvilly approach. He leſt hp PS, 
received by the nativese We get ſome water, but it [| they certainly found,” fe ſeyer: Took e Is 
was rather /brackiſh- | We got a plentiful ſupply of the place ſoon! afterwards. Ihe pombe inhahi 
-Freit and oats, as well as water; but” happened to ſ|tants on this iſland are ſuppo 1 2 
leayg the ſusgeon on ſhore! He got à eanos to bring [ſit is very probable” that the few who, rs y 
Shim offt but juſt at he was getting into it, one of came to catch "turtles, of which Ky, 2 85 
be natives ſnatehed away his muſquet and ran off ee, _ 'This nd is Cty |; there fouth t 0 
og. $2 main, well. lon ese TOES ASD: l 
He certainly would have been ſtripped, had ſeslie it Turtle Iſland. i ati d 3 17 
e 2 tooth · pick caſe to them, which/[] Alter a good deal of ſtorg ae &r we we diſco 8 
«+ 47 of. this; tranfaction, he went aſhore; but the twenty-firſt of uly... We ile De 


"boat 3 yon hoe 5 
12 7 | 


" 88 8 


* 
8 


* 


di. 


op after: which n perſon would bring him on 
for antle gun. When captain Cook. fan ifland! called by the n 


18 A L335 ek as, 
1 Natives Med: — — We did wrong in not drew nearer the The had the ranice ofa 
5 any iſteps for the recovery of the gun, as i [good barbont; man hy peo cog were En oi 54 
couraged: Funn bene to make more depfedat Vited us on ſhore, but .we did not e ast 
$i ci 1 mp on the twey-eighth ick sand Aitows,. . 6 nt out. two 
; ablomemater;! when ithe behaved in à rude [armies boats to difcover a; port about 2 more 
. dating manners yan With difficulty. they oy to the ſouth, , where we anchored 1 10 e 
1e1r water - caſks filled, and into the boats again. Water. Several of the natives ame ot to pus, but 
\ligatenant;; whoodommanded this | party had his gun [{afted with gr t cation; heli 1855 truſtec them 
ſe! ves afo fide, and kchan . 
et ca aro pther:itaken away* — them. This ctsth. The Arrows e 1 4 
nw; the, effect of ill timed levity. '' Captain LOR dipped ini. A green utnm Ware, 


pn aſter: and reſolved to We 2 n gined to be Mifo Piech nate 
Ne. Alb the marines were ordered are ee men who? 15 7 dn! e Wy: 5 1 tp 
botaniſing patty were in che country, t e e "but ey were not ads 
1 bow the natives might behave: On the mosi ee Jo econ inflant 
be natives knew well enough what we in- ral natives ame rol, us; eg e Twam, and oh 
— 17 and. brought: the muſchuet long before the ||came'in one Nb; " prevail on. one man w 
Marines got :aſhore; When the — 2 and the ſme diffiatty*t o core 10 an &. was folr 
Marines arrived. they all (fled ! (captain Cook-ſeized [| lowed” k in re” than r wiſhed, Various /artighs 
two double canc/in the cove, and threw a few finall wett ven to W e taken in 
Wet inte a fellaw's legs, bo made ſome refiftante.|[| the cabin; theſe tte, eu alhers in thie can 
We very ſoon obtained the other er ave and then who Were very” 155 Va 1 reception.” ; 


— 


4 


* were creſtored. WS 371 ro a 5 | —— e a we} 15 25 05 
ben we returned to the ebe, 6 ple wanted pene whik t 
7 ſuade us char the man captai Hired A rratives*who had, been ve 1 into one. 


O. at the bo per, to thoot 
© a eooper's adze [| poiſened arrow at hitn; he was che r 
his countrymen, {and 5 E uo 


tain: Cook deſired à man tq 


** 


ſoon returned with the wounded man ſtretched man ſtruggling with 1 87 who- had leaped | 

gut on aꝗbgard apparently; dead. The ſurgeon was eabin window for th e rpole.. The lon 
8 a0 dlreſa his wounds, which in his opinion were pointed his atrow at hs t⸗ Apta 
ut ofli Neg And; of: no conſequence. Captain + Cook [| Cook's callitig out, he pointed the Arrow d caps 

upon the adze, and with a great deal of [| tain, who inſtantly fired a 3 at him, . 

* ffeulty N it. An old woman preſented 'a ſtaggered him for à little while, but he again, oir 

158 git r Cock, giving him to underſtand his arrow; à ſecond ſhot obliged Hit te defilt. ger 
238 at his ſervice.” The girl was artful || veral began to ſhoot arrows on tlie other de; 


25 and, wanted to bargain for - ſhirt and 4 

„neither of which the eaptain had with 

then given to underſtand that he 

Bo 3 — her upon credit, which he refuſed. 

mi old procureis then abuſed him, ſaying he were 

inſenſible to her charms ; the girl was very: pretty, aud 

wanted to go aboard a ſhip with the captain; but he 

ould not take her, as he e orders no women 
auld, be admitted there. 8 0 

We ſailed on the twenty - ninth. and a OY many 


canoes came up with us, loaded with fruit, &c, which 


were exchanged for the uſual commodities. The 


paſhon of, ur people for curioſities was as great as 
of moſt of the cloths the 
dies of Qtaheite had left them. We ſtretched” out 


eyer, and they were ſtri 


A mattafoa on tho thirtieth, and ſeveral canoes: 
came to us from all parts with the common articles; 


out of one of them we got two pigs, which in this 
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[of Jl 
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and pon . ny a ns meet him in 
water, e captain e Hand, and led hin 
to the crowd. "The imarines Wete a this? 5 ir * 


they were all ſent off in tlie utmoſt e 
four pound ſhot being diſchar Oper th eir h. 
They all to à man le overboard, © We p NJ | 
them to come and away their canoes, "un Tome 
again came alongſide the ſhip. We heard the b 
ing of drums on ſhore as ſoon as the four p. Hunger 
was fired, which we took for the gal for the count 
to aſſemble under arms. However, we derertnined | x": 
go on ſhore and ſeek for wood and ſome refi | 
which we were very much in want . 9970 
We landed in the face of five hundred men 4 17 : 
with bows, arrows, ſpears, and clubs. but they m F 
no oppoſition. Captain Cook advanced Mong. nf mt 
nothing but 2 green branch in his hand; on ſeei 
this, a perſon who ſeemed to be A Thief, a be 
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Ae 17 N 
N bs fo 
5 1 ety they amade _hgns, for, us to | 
elt 0 f - "Fe "br 5 ſhall A rite 
: 468 | 1 w Fo 14. 5 iS} 
"for a peat: ing, ak. ye, ere induced to, hap 
"that e kee er fone” dere bit, we were dif: 
porte; 15 ly got a Ae of Water, and | 
e alf "a coco bit Ji of , parted with 
wh. arrows, h e could” ws from 
21 hath 97 tour good 8 Bt” pn 11 thay, did not 


1 Net ſet any v re Te 
| he AY 1 1 yg that.w ould 


ter than tlie an ſeemed d t ar 5 we 
ould Wa d on 181 e cut ſome wood do 
d fent it in dogs. ad . Ben pak 


= It ef "They 31 depd 15 W diffeterit parts, of, dir 


after oh we obſetved a mat briggin along 
N had ny taken. from the kedpe ant 
el 15 0 
Fae 
7 erat one bo {Tg heir 
| 8185 re 35 PRE 7 then 12 5 The 
ho 


0 
25 Ae, Th 12 0 15 rel 
attended Wit Ora I 7. 29 
"was ver PER isfied,. 


his, Was e only t 
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board e fmißp““ heir Wh 7 "US under ſai il, the 
rb on o. in 4 n num and (gave 
a ag Gu” e 99 80 1 a 6x 
tiene ho 5 ich, appeared Very, much in th their 


- ee: 7 WE had: bye ly b 0, AMONE 12 2 | 
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77 28 5 E fas! 3 A 101 5 5 biel 
now firlt ford 4 of: the Admiral ! Several 
s down | ſto the paar FS 
ng: i invite us on hort? we m 
Sandwich: land; tlie furfuck of 


1 


wile on 


pe {which appeared very delightful, being igreedbly diver- 


4 155 a ng lawnis Hs we could ner 
proach it where we were; wie ſibered mate ts 
welt, 2s; thers, appeared to be 4 bay ruu up that 
quarter which ſheltered from the winds; But as chis 
was not ſo much our object as to diſcoter the ſouthern 
extremity of. the Archipelago; we ſteered caſt ſouth- 
(caſt, 2 was the-direftion of Sandwich Hand.” 
ained-the north-weſt ſide of the iſland em the 
firſt of uguſt, and-faw ſeveral inhabitants; WHO in- 
vited us on ſhore o er. ſigns; here we ſhould” 
have an ed. ;but wind-obliged- zus to Alter Sur 
, we-wanted-40 cexplore:t the lands to 
e thereſore ranged along tlie et. 
t ahead; 
as Mm was now near the evening, 8 thliſe 
45 oceed an farther, but ſtobd off and on all night. 
en the ſuñ role next n er ee n of 
It, nor any land hut the can wot 87 
We ſent a. boat on ſhore o 3 arſe to get 


| fore wood, if poſſible; as we werd very much in want 


grey mt land; ofi-aecouht 
high fir ſurf off the rr tos 
the. ile. 1 IT 77 
e anchorgd i in Se fathöms witer der 
ae 15 Hide of the head ef th lun; white 
| ſeveral Jour eared on tlit-fhore;; ſome endaavout- 
atig to to us; biitithey/all retired when tity 
ſaw gur Pear approach — tbem. A part) . 
out med on the-fourtcenth iuiſtant 10 firfd 4 
landing place, where we could get a 
and water. 
ſio. ' 


5 hat artiels, hut 
rr 0 
mY 


* 


but had an 0 ity of giving the 2 


eme, medals, &c; with which they ſeem 


and 1 us to 4 bay where we might all ou better 


landing. . we went along che mort, their numbers 
increaſed. pr We widd ſeverm places to 


lend, 1 not» lite the ſituation of them. At 


8th we came to a fine ſandy beach; Where captzſ 


Portion olour OHNE EP: 
| 1 heads 15 dente th their tat, and. their 
races very much rele ofe.of x abood ; 1055 
ards are ftrong and : 1 fot of, 2..c dar] colour. 
| yl 80. uite naked A Wrapper round | 
their wa he; wo 1 0 Ga re as ugly as dne 
5 ; their Faces, h ran ulders were —5— 
red., ome 15 them N NES, W 


ich t bey cal ried. | 
1 55 red LS coat... 


hoy 


they wear 
Si bux 1 0 of them, as || 
. e kept at a d OY "when, we. were on l 
They wear e and ear - xings 1 
e 8 "i hey e tulks bent circular round 
rift, and rings made of 1 0 They run 


through 
their noſes, . which are jos for that 


p Pol bs hey ſprinkle water over the head, and 
Ht 42 recen branch as tokens of friendſhip. Their 
ons | are owWs, atrows, clubs, and ſpears, 


eſe'p ple ſeem. to be very different from all we 
e tet. v ith, and ſpeak quite a different language; 
they ex preſs their abr it is by hi 

heir country muſt. be fertile, but the 
| 0 are. not hu good. We leſt them a dog 
0 A bitch, a they have none on the iſland; they 

peated ve Fs of them, and undoubtedly will 
take care of 5 The harbour is a good one, and 
e! aged it Port Sandwich. 

N e continued our courſe, we diſcovered ſeveral 
ſm alt itands on the twenty-fourth of July, and came 
ey "nea one, Which i is about four leagues in circum- 


il | 
2 bali ' then ra pr Tp | 


4 on every 998! che theſe 5 bs 

1 55 no SEE near them at one hundred 
"eighty; 'fa e found the ſouthern lands 
*confilt of 01 one 5 ige pe iſland, the extremities of which 

Wo cbyld not fee, © On. the north fide of this exten- 


iſt: d * three. or four ſmaller ones, one of 
2 Pi 1 e another Hinchinbrook, 


"as largeſt gong in honour of the carl of 


of [| who appeared to be à chief, 


| ſuch. as attempted to 
this man ſeveral. articles, and 


mY 


mined to detain us. 


ook. ſteppech out without wetting's foot; he Wölk 
but one man with him out of did bon, and landed 
in the face of 3 large number of pepe: with" only a 


green branch in his hand The inhabitants 'rgegved = 


itenefsd One lof chem, 
made the hatives form- 
ſemicircle round the head of the boat, and 'thatifed 
3 — gave 
Delux Frede 

want of freſh. Water, a little! was pref _ 1 4 it 
5 N and when the 

ſomethingꝑ to eat, they bro Thin yams 468 6 
nuts. Their ——— 1 every reſpec̃t e 
otherwiſe we. did not much like their appeargnee,' * 
they were armed with bows, arrows, clubs ànd 
ſpears, and darts, We therefore kept à goed look 
out, and watched motions df che chief, Wd 
wanted us to haul the boat on ſhore- He ſeemed to 
bold a confetence with ſome of the le, and re- 
newed his, figns for hauling the boat One 
circumſtance appeared rather falpiclons; for he re- 
fuſed ſome ſpike nails that we offered him. . — 
Cook immedia tely returned to tlie boat, making ſigns 
to them that he was about to return. They the 
attempted by force to detain us. Very unfortunate 
the gang board happened to be laid out for the cap- 
tain to return into the boat; this the natives un- 


our commander with great 


{hooked from the boat's ſtern as we were putting off; 


then they hooked it to the head of the boat, and at- 
tempted hauling her on ſhote; ſome of them to 


| the oars out of our peoples habds, They in ſome 


meaſure deſiſted, on captain Cook's preſenting x muſe 
quet to them; but went on again, ſeeming deter 
The chief was at the head of 
this party, and à great number ſtood behind wick 
their weapons ready to ſupport him. Our own ſa 
Py now become very I ans and hag 
had 


WOE 


We did not like A | 


% 


— — : 
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from behind trees, and ſometimes. a dart "or two, 
For ot them appeared to. lay dead on the ſhore, but 


gone off regularly, we ſhould have done much more 
execution among them; but ha * for them, C 


people xmas 2 wonnded with an arrow, and ano- | 
and 400k it for ſome token of ſubmiſſion. But that | 
hom a pound ſhot, which fell ſhort of 


' wantv in a 


their walt. Their 1 are r wit a 


Fg 
E 


modities. We landed in the 2 with a party of 


— — ' 


wife got plenty of cocoa nuts, but we could not pre- 
|  -held conſtantly in à poſture of defence. We thought 


5 poffible, that we might overawe the natives, and ob- 


: 
CAPTAIN. . 
no eſſodt. The: 


— —-— 


FE . red.to fi fire on 

a8 began throwang darts 

he. were! thrown. inte canfofion by the 125 55 
and they were with difficulty driven % dhe 

the ſound. After this they 5 es to thre 


two of them moved off. afterwards ; had our pieces [| 


wreiches |. moſt of our guns m One of our 


ther with à dart. 

We anchored near the landing place as foon as the 
party returned on board. The þ people diſplayed two | 
oars, which they had taken from us in the late Kir- 
miſh,.. We thought they wanted to give us our oars, | 


they might ſee what effect our great A had, we & 
em, and ter- | 
m ſo much, that we ſaw no more of them. [| 


They went away, and left the oars among the buſhes. [| 5 


As this place did not ſeem capable of ſupplying our 
+ manner, we ſex =o falls and 


vent out of the bay. If it was not in our power to 
find à more or comenens 5 to che 00>. we » could 


— 


men go quite raked. except a be 5 


but we ſam no canoes among them. 
We ftcered to the ſouth, en :ſcovered an iſland, 
den which. we! anchored on the fifth inſtant, in four 


3 
1 


captain determined * 

tuffer, bit: 8 . agen ha 45 E 
The WAYS 

I Nin to be the petting 8 aſhore?” The cid man 


Ae command 
4 and marines were em 


e [[recds were Kock vj 


s E.C 0 ** v V O. 0 1 AG E 
cocos nuts, plantains, &c, and did not wan 
rn, t * JM 


97 took ce thb 
ing; "their Priget 8 wi 


before mentioned 8 20 to us fevetal tnnes;; and 
we made him underft 71 a8 Well as we could,” of 
the inhabitants mu with their weapons 417 
and we would eftabliſh”s friendly” intereurk: wik 
them. He made this requeſt known to his: . 
tymen, for we faw him frequently in converſac 
tion with them, id he never D appe 
with apy of the like amour. A eande foon; 7 
bare the ſtern of our {hip, and one of the: men 

aved very 0 6 brandiſhing his club — Þ 3 

tip Wien it; at laſt he offered. 


ine ſides of the 
15 exchange it for a firing of bats *which: he nd 


ſooner got in poſſeffion of, bur He male off with 5 

without ag, the club. © We Were nat ſorry: for 

this, as we wiſhed for a EOS rtunity of ing the... 
s our fire arms would — 


no <Q & on JP cop 5 
a joke of it. 8 ad Bo 4 1 * 7 
'Our ard Mp placed in 8 

1 92 harbour. *'A party of ſeamen 

ed in three boats, and we 

went towards the Ue thore, where the-natives weredrawn.. 
up, in two diviſions,” neat the landing - place. A ſpace 


5318 


fel was left between theſe two Tvifions," where were laid. 


a few pliinta ins, 10 0 ur three roots, Ar a ham. Four 
2 in the ſand, whiete they ter, 
mained forme Fats Wie were invited on ſhqre. 
but we did not like to be taken in any trap they might, 
Ihaye laid for uy: We made forthe diviſions ta 
retire back, t paid no regard to out requeſt. 
They were jo ſeveral others; and all, 


fathoms water. The boats were ſent out-to find a 
better place. Many of the natives came in parties to 
- e, er aha 

'&c. and though th rather 


| Were all 


armed wich dows, ; crows... and Spears 
chem came in canoes under our 

behaved in an inſolent manner; they atte 
take away our flag from the ſtaff, 


f 
4 


rings off the. rudder.;.. and 
ner thrown the buoys of the anchors out, but they 
of them. We fired a few-muſquets in the 
which they: Rp) no notice N Fe were much 
on 


pr 
TEL 
S508 
11 


their es. ot. again into | 
their K they found the ves unhurt, [| 
flomiſhed theit weapons, and gave us ſome halloos.; | 
oy __ again erg the buoys, but ſome muſquet ſhot 


e ak an an old. man, h ſecmed to be 
amicably diſpe _ came ſeveral times in 2 canoe be- 
tween us and the ſhore, and brought off cocoa nuts, 
c. and exchanged them for ſame of our com- 


men well armed, and the patives made no oppoſition, 


though there were a great number of them armed || 
With ſpears, Nc. We diſtributed ſome plants among | 


them, and filled two. caſks with freſh water; we like 
vail on them to part with their weapons, which they | 


Hite was wanting to fet them upon us; but we re- 


2 very ſoon, and moſt probably diſconcerted | 


their {ch eme. 
We brought the ſhip as near the landing-place 2s 


tuin a fupply.'of wood. and water, which we very 


much wanted. The natives continued aſſembling 1 1 1 
_ themſelves to the amount of ſome thouſands, all well 
armed. | Several canoes came of 19 us, bringing, 5 


| cumſtances d we conetuded' that 


oP. was then ordered, by 
2 8, Which preſently diſperſed them; 


nuts. Theſe 


{readily conſented, 


two or three, were well armed. From all theſe: cir 
. a4 mmacanttoattacklus 
as ſoon as 'w we ppt oh ther bu this we wiſhed 10 
avoid, as many of their deatlis would have been ine- 


| vitable; and we cout not bon pa to come off without 

al of | 0 it therefore better = 
A frighten them into a more emle behaviour, and 

[| dered a muſket to be fired over bet ai Gag rn on out right, 


ſome damage, via We 


which had the defired' effect for 

they ſoon returned to their daring e oc 7 0 
the men ſhewed us his backfide in 'defiance-; . 
fignal, to fre two — 


, and made a ee to an old Sand — 
ſtood his ground. e natives; ſome of them, re- 
turned, 104 2 appeared mote friendly; many came 


them, We wanted them to lay them down, and 


{they defired we would lay ours down firſt. They 


climbed ſeveral trees, and threw us down ſome coca 
ple ſeemed to have no notion of 
traffic, and did not deſire any up in return, bm me 
always took care they ſhould have ſome com 

they ſeemed very much afraid to week any . that 
belonged to us. : 

We found the old man's name to be Paowang. Him 
we took with us to the woods, and made him under - 
ſtand we wanted to cut down ſome trees, to which he 
ovided we would not cut any 
fruit · trees. Thus ir matters went on pretty well; 
we returned to dinner, they all diſperſed, and we did 
not hear that any one was hurt by our fire. We made 
a fiſhing, party in the aſternoon, and caught a large 

uantity of mullet and other fim. Oar old friend 
aowang made us 2 preſent of 1 Which Wäs the 
only one we got at this place. is man and about 
twenty of the natives, wack their 8 the 


On this iſland there was 2 Volcano, a duging. 
the oight, . vaſt W e of fre and ſinbe, 
2.29 > 125-601 attpnded 


hore, . 


| 7 | | 571 11 40 


without delt weapons, but the greater number wih | 


1 Aa 5 - : | „ 5 


ua Men tou bib la d ine, ! 8 | | 
ded wich a violent rambling, poiſe ;. this was in- || air. | Tri ſever paris ob ttie neee found leer: 
from whence a fulphurous ſmell iſſued be graund 


creaſed — a heavy ſhower of rain, which fell at this from wh ſulp | 
7 about theſe places wWas very hot. Is the batänizing >; 


time ſhip was loaded with the aſhes, which 
way very troubleſome, and much affected our ejes. party was out, they happenied to meet with Fretwange 
055 — the ſeventh inſtant the natives began to houſe; moſt of the articles he had reerived from was! 7 
aſſom bie again with weapons, in their hands, but not were hanging about the buſhes and trees mearihis 
in fuck numbers u they did before; notwithſtanding houſ ee. Ange nfs 
this wo landed, in order to get water and cut wood. || The volcano was unufually furious om the twelfth + 
The old people among the iſlanders appeared much inſtant, and we were very much troubled with tha 
more friendly than the young ones; the latter were ¶aſhes. The natives played us a trick this day. Theß 
very inſobent, and obliged. us to ſtand to our arms. A pretended to be unwilling we ſhould go far up tho 


3 * 
3 


9 


1 


eg 


2 — 
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Hiemgnant;: who commanded the party, was obliged to [| country by ourſelves, and offered their ſetvices tu 
fir at one of them, and wo him with a ſwan- conduct us to the mouth of the voleano, Which oer 


ſhot after that the other behaved better, 5 

Wo were no on n tolerable footing with thoſe who 
ved in the neighbouthood; and only thoſe now made 
their arance-:» Some of our people had left an ax 
on we beach; or in the woods, which Paowang re- 
turned ug A ſerjeanb s guard was, now thought ſuf- 
ficient for the protection of the wood and water par- 
ties“ Some e ple were invited to go home 
with the natives, /provided they would ſtrip tem- 
ſelves naked, as they were. An DOS 290735071 SIN 5 get | 
"Captain went on ſhore. 00 the ninth inſtant, 
and was reveived!;courteonlly by the natives, though 
they were armed. He prevailed on a young man, 
named Wha-a- gun, to;accompany him on board, to 
hom he ſhewerl tbe ſhip ; but nothing ini it ſeemed 
ts engage his attention. He: called the goats, 40%. 
and eats; : by the ſame name that ſignifies hogs. Te 


we very readily embraced; inſtead of ſhewing us the 
way to the place, we found ourſelves near the hars/*- 
bour before we diſcovered the trick 
Paowang came on board the ſhip on the thi = 
inſtant, and we ſhewed' him every part of it, and al- 
moſt every article in it, hoping he might fee ſome - i 
thing or other that he liked, and a traſſio ſor ſuch ar- bt 
ticles might be carried on; but he beheld every thing | 
with the greateſt indifference, except a wooden ſand- 
box, which he took ſome notice of. ''-We'endeavburs |» : 
ed, on the fourteenth, to get à neat view of the yolk | 14 
cano, and went f by the way of one of tho to the | 
ſmoking places which we mentioned before. Near 
this place was a ſig- tree, which ſeemed ti like its ſuu⸗- 
ation.” We proceeded through the county up © he 
entirely covered with plants, ſhrubs, and trees irie " 
much that the fruit trees were nearly cheked ũp. | N 
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ſeemed more fond · of a dog and bitch than of e They' uſe much the fame tools for eating .apivecios;! (|. 
_ afidhaÞ : and we preſented him with one of each: [ground for a plamation hure 35 they des atthe Sariety- — 1 
Some of this young man's friends were probably |} iſles ; it muſt nevertheleſs be à wr of great tune and mt - 
doubtfatof-his ſafety, and therefore followed him in [| labour. We came to a plantation where de ſawa 45 
2 tunbe i hut on bis ſpoaleing to them out of the cabin [| man at work, who undertock to be ennguide!sr We "we 
' window; they went on ſhore, and ſoon returned with had not gone far before we came to a place hꝰ⁰ug U 5 
z coc ſome e- nuts, and a ſugar- cane. He drank roads joined, in one of vhich ſtood a man 3 ; 5 
a laß of wine, but did not like. our ſalt pork. He {and a ſtone, which he would not lar domn til a m if 
was" afterwards. conducted aſhore, and loaded with |[{quet was pointed at hin; he ſeemed however! deter- ll 
Ceptain Cock went wich bim aſhore, and ſome of [[partly gained his point; for out guide lac us the other lf 
his friends took the captain by: the hand, and, as. he [way. We were now joined by ſemé others;: who! | 
underſtood, wabtcd-to-condutt him to their habita- [{warited to conduct us down to me harbour aucb our: "BE 
Bong; bum on-theix way. they made a ſudden fiop, and {guide refuſed. to ge any further with vn. -Uponi our i 
| | ling that he ſhould proceed, and ſeemed attempting going alone; ſeveral people eullectad toge- | | 
jealdus of our going up the country. While we were ther to oppoſe i but when they found us returning: | | 
hete, 'Pavwang brought us 2 preſent of fruit and roots, I they ſuffered us to paſs unmoleſiedyiregalingar by tin 
A leuft ha party of twenty men who brought Way with variety of fruits. em as u barg ? | 


them; though they might all have been carried by 
wo ; —. hid rang that the preſent might 


appear the greater. This was done in return for 
| . bim in the morning. | 
3{Wha»a-g0n-and- his friends were ſtill for detaining 
of theſe we underſtood 
ſeparated from the others 


us, and ſeemed: to wait with impatience for ſomething 
to give us in return for the dogs he had received; but 
we deſired to depart, as the night © approached, and 
they, complied with our ſolicitations. e learnt that 

| kick we laſt touched at is.called Erromango.. . 
The people of the iſland of Tanna gave us to un- 
derſtand, that circumcifion is 2 among them, 
and that they eat human fleſh. This converſation 
"they began of their own accord, and aſked us if we did 


te ſame, If it is true that they are Cannibals (and 


vie have no fraſon to doubt it, though we did not ac- 


_ - mially ſee them eat any human fleſh) it ſets aſide that 


: affertion,. that none.can be Cannibals who have any 


ming elſe to eat, for here was plenty of fowls, pork, 


roots; and fruit. 5 Sr 
As one of the men was employed on the ninth in- 


_* ſtant taking in ballaſt, he ſcalded his finger in taking 


On the eleventh inſtant, 


up a ſtone out of ſome water. We afterwards found 
ſome hot ſprings at the foot of the cliff. 


We unk courage, and proceeded a little farther into 


"the count gi and met with civil treatment from the 
natives, who were now pretty well reconciled to us, 
uring the night, the vol- 


proper name of this iſland is Tanna, and thar| 


| 


elt like che roof of one of our thatched houſes, with 


A party of us walked into the cuntry in chete wen- 


eame to a village of about twenty houſes, which are 


the walls taken away, and open at both ends. In ons 
d lay a dead corpſe; this but was 


end of the hut hung a/baſker; with a piece of roaſted 


n un willi ts let us look into the baſſaet, aud 
abſolutely. oppoſed our going into the hut! Tbe man 
who ſerved as our guide had two or threr locks-of hu- 
man hair tied with a firing round his neck. We 
wanted him to part it, but he would not; at the fams 
time informing us, that it was the hair of the perſon 
Wenden desen bon 
fifteenth, in the craw of which was found a wild nut- 
. He endeavoured, without effect, to find the 
tree. In moſt of the ſugar plantations of this iſland 


deep holes are dug, which,” on inquiry, vr found 


were deſigned to catch rats, with which they are much 


{troubled. WA Snoot high 


was damaged, and we had never a ſpare ont on board. 


would do for the 


aſhore to look at it, with a party of men, wha'wera 


directed to cut it down aſter they had ohtainetdl- the 


ing, and were very civilly treated by the. natives ] s 


by a reed ſence. A ond 
am and ſome leaves quite ſreſn. The man ſhewed 


We knew of but one tree in the neighbourhood that 
rpoſe. The carpenter wa ſent 


end was very troubleſome, and threw out great quan- conſent of the natives. They did not make any ob- 
tities of fire and ſmoła, with a moſt tremendous noiſe; Pection, and the men went to work accordingly. - It 


. 


king of the iſland ; his name was Geogy : he had a 


— 


roßelt 
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319 18 bus! (CAP 12809m91qa& do duo din 
ord ae wrong and before they Had Hm ſhed Meir work, 
An tothe captain that Paowang was 
not plesſed. . — was ſent for. and our neceſſity 
& enplained do Hin: We made bim a preſent of a 
284 a piece of cloth, aud both Paowang and 
char were with hir unanimoufly expreſſod their 
chmfent. We thus obtained our point, and: were af- 
tel wards conducted to à man whom they called the 


7511 


chearful open 'countenance, though he was old, and 
wore found his waift a broad red and white checquered 


He had à ſon with him, who nt net be leſs 


years n | 
fy and his ſon dined wil us on 850 the 


' his on the eventeenth inſtant, and viewed every part 
hey ti 
pudding made with plantains, but || 


of x ie veſſel with a*great deal of aſtoniſnment. 
ate plentifully of a 
dick not like Sur fale'b beef and pork: /- They were con- 
ducted aſnotd in the aſternoon; after being ne 
with a Hatchet,” ſome medals, and a | ſpike: — 2 
We: prepared for ſailing on the nineteenth, 2 50 
ener Was fiſhed; but the wind being rather unfa- 
vobrable, the guard and a party of men were ſent 
een alen Several natives were aſſembled round 
3 among whom various articles were 
2 of the centinels preſented his piece 


aba, Who he aid! pointed an arrow at him; 
*netwithftanding he received orders to the con: 


Bred at ant killed him: Captain Cook was 
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party of men to protect dl , ar 92 with Null ud 

Though the women. of. Tanna are not 
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cloth out of "he bark of : 2-tree. 1 1 I 
noes are very clumſy, They 116 ett 17 5 
men, and throw, their darts at Hi birds wi 
great exaſineſs.; 1 85 e ny 
A gentleman on board favour: ir we 1 theſe | 
ſheets with the following 2 Ahlen, Is; it 18 
characteriſtic of theſe people, we will "fubjoin ; in his 
on words. | =P 


LI. muſt confels” 
%o think the feats, which Hortier tepreſents his 

5 Toes. a8 rforming with their Gar fayour'tos 
95 much of the maryellous to be admitted-into an he- 
Hnoic poem; 1 ia when confined within the {h 


s, ſays he, x Sinead fn 8 10 


Up peritted-at this! vaſcall conduR;! for all the << 5 865 of. Ariſtotl, nay even fog at an ady 
Tei meant, üs; to — that he was — Je, for him as. Mr Pape pe, acknowlei ths hr ein * 
A8 e. T Be mati ee were terribly frightened at this OL Lay ut EV I have Kar hat th Di 
Eircuttiftatice; und eame immediately with abundaice pe 5 11 5 5 wooden ſpe e an y 
cba HMS, &o which they laid down at our feet., ly poin not of z Fe! y.-h 1d fare, 
101 Wes got ode of the harbour on the twenticth of Au- wy have not the 8 EEO, 'to "Dy ve pulſe 
and as we failed we heard a noiſe in the woods, f that great poet on this account. 1 
not unlike pfalm-finging. It was now too late to in. 1 exceptions,” I. 21 find infinitely N Se 


te into the cauſe; but very probably; the: nativ 
ere performing ſome religious Ante "ll 
ebe natives of Tanna were always jealous 66 ond 
1 ding into the co beyond certain limits: 
might be apprehenſive of an invaſion, and that 

— meunt to take their country from them. All we 

Cafi ſay, is; that none of our condua: juſtified: ſuch 

„* we! always paid for what we had, — 
would nor take even their wood | and water withont 


5 Wy. e eaught a large quantity of fiſh at this 
and were tolerably well 1 by the natives can N 
wy Kult and rests; and ſhouk certainly have ob; 


1 refteſnments, had we had any thing on 


board that Foited their taſte. Our cloth was of no 


ue te 5 people who ge naked, eee ud: eue, 
of the utility of i renn 
155 iHland 1 abundance of . co. 
or- müts, bread- fruit, yams, à kind of potatoc, a 
fruit like a nectatine, wild figs, ſugar- cane, and a 
fruit not unlike arr orange, but which is never eaten. 
We ſaw: here a fem fowls, and a great number of 
Hhogs, but they did not fall to our lot; and we did 
not obſerve any other domeſtie animals. We ſaw 
Iſotiie beautiful ſmall birds, ſuch as we had never be- 
3 Our P 2 _— curious trees 
5 . | 
he inhabitants of Tana appear to ſubſiſt chiefly 
* production of the land, and are not much in- 
debted to the ſea; though there ate plenty of fiſn on 
die coalt.' We did not fee them catch any fiſh, but 
"by ſtriking them witk darts; and they were ſurprized 
dt gur method of taking them. Theſe people bear 
but very 
either to the inhabitants of Erromango or thoſe of 
> Malkicello. It did not appeat to us, that the geogra- 
Phical knowledge of theſe people extended beyond the 
Himits of their on horizon. They are rather ſlen - 


9 9 as 


det made, of the middle ſiae ; they have agreeable || 


'> eontiteniances,” and good features, and are very ative | 
- 225n@nirable; Rhe the: other inhabitants of the tropic. 


Their females are put to all the laborious work; and 
the men walk unconcerned by their fide, when the 
nana are loaded 2 80 heavy urdens, ne a "OW 


little (reſemblance to, and have no affinity | 


| e ene Aud obeyed; 'b 


Das rw 
1955 


ſouth-weſt. fide. of Mallicollo, , and we we 


% him ; as be 9s | think, ſca lon, Er. 
755 cumſtance, | agg eſcrip prior of pg Sate her, 
by AH to LY 4 haye 289 x; and 16 
% cognized. 25 175 | 


6 peop! 
40 +. motion. and e ; 
92 * 


gn to, th 5 5 and. het 
2 * hands as they go longs & Wt a Tha.» 
32 to their g alete 085 FA ebokety, de 
r nothing About e as WE Bad. no opporturii- 

any obſervations. old men were 

but 0 00 
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* * 


none 
of them called chief. + 
As the Reſolution was the 177 "ſhip: | 
tered this harbour, we called it P gane It 
is fituated in latitude 19 deg. 32 10 80 25x ſec. ſout 
and in longitude 169 deg. 44 min, 35 ſec} caſt. 
We ran to the caſtward, in order to mite 
iſland of Irromanga, after we had again put to feu; we | 
came near it in the evening, and 14 it 0 ö 
* 1 * from Tanna, It did ar o 
large as Tanna, but its mountains Lela equ 
high. . We ſhaped our courſe along the, Gutte weſt. 
ſhore of Tanna, and were on the lee fide of Tiro- 
manga on the morning of the twenty- ſecond of Ai 
guſt, Our commander determined to explore 
weſtern coaſts of this group of iſlands, whi þ 1— — 
were the weſternmoſt e known in the South 
Pacific Ocean, captain Cook called the New Hebrides. 
He certainly had 2 right to call them ſo, as there were 
ten large iſlands, and ſeveral ſmaller ones, "ich ho 
never been diſcovered. b any former navigators. 
ſouthern ſhores of Ns in this iſland, appeared very 
beautiful, and its, foreſts appeared. yery rich 1 506 55 
ous. We ſaw a harbour formed by: four ſmall 
which appeared bath ſafe and commodious,” Wi Ay en 
On the twenty; third we came, in fight of the illands 
of Pa- om, Apee and Ambryni, and. ſoo along the \ 
 agrecably. 
ſurprized 1 with. the beauty of its foreſts, our. of eee 
we ſaw ſmoke afcend in various places; whlch pr oyed; 
that they muſt be inhabited. We ſaw a fine & beac 
© | 


} a : 


o 


or Pet. 915 aig f 15 3 ind F 
oh J FOR gal the twenty-fourth we were a 
EK OE : 


; Appeared, very high, mountainous, 
ang EXtenNve, ndeed we had now ſuch fine weather, 
every, object appeared beautiful and delightful. 

0 15 5 northward, that appears to be 


nete 


continent. 


c ſſa 
R TIS! . 10 W753 £3237 * 0 ; 
th Jan called by . rm 0- Terra Auſtral del 
e HED | | 
e ſaw tlie appearance of a bay, which 


* t ſeen_by Bougainville; they had all the ap- 
prarpnce of eee On the morn- 
ing (the tyeoty-f th we came abreaſt of the north- 
ermoſt iſlands, and obſeryed that the large land ex- 
ded.no. further to the northward. The iſlands we 
formed à low flat point, and were very long and 
WA. "We aw no cocoa-nut trees among their fo- 
heſe formed a beautiful proſpect as we paſſed. 


PI : 8. K E334 


* 


e i ity 
about hee leagues wide, and its depth was in pro- 
porn to . The bay tentjnaes at end 
e Jesgves. All the land about it had the 
appenran e and being well peopled, * * 
r weiterir Tote, andf'ob-, 
F 
tbole,gn. board, who were in her, bat they would not 
— Some near the. this, We endeavoured to come to an 
e , On the 
awemy-hxtb we ent two Boats to the beach, which 
ung along. the bottom of the bay, to endeavour to 
Yd anchorage. While they were gone, three eanoes, 
th. triangular falls, put off from the ſhore, in each 
-of which were four, of five men, to dene we called as 
e en werg, within bee Theſe people were 
of the ſame colour ,as_the inhabitants of Mallicolo, 
er fue brandy 
ris e nd their hair woolly. Some of them 
wore à White ſhe) tied on their forchead,” and othert 
za bunch. of feathers on the top of their-heads, . They 
wore. bracelets on their arms, and à belt round their 
Waiſts. They had prongs with them, Which locked 


their Horthern extremity. We opened a ſpacious bay 
ta he edge of T 


I 


ike ;nſtruments.to, catch, fiſh, other than which they 


ad-no arms. They approached ſo near us, that we 
an 0 
cloth, medals, and nails. By the eagerneſe with 
. which they ſeized the nails, we imagined that Quiros 
might have left them ſome when he was here. To 
the rope by which we lowered down the nails to them, 
125 aſtened a branch of the pepper plant, as an em- 
blem of friendſhip, but they had nothing elſe with 
them, We wanted to converſe with each other, but 
— 9 not underſtand their language. We could not 
. learn the name of the country, and therefore called jt 
5 a8 Quirps had done before us. The party in the boat 
rcturned, without giving us any fatisfatory account, 


_ 


and we. went gradually out of the bay. | 
lext, to New Zealand, this was the largeſt land we 
ſeen, and, in appearance, is one of the fineſt in 
the world... The botaniſts would here have had an 
ample harveſt, as its productions muſt have been very 


Fopious, and the country muſt have been very rich in 


N * 


vegetable productions. We caught a ſhark this after- 
noon, which, afforded us a freſh meal. z 


We had an opportunity of examining this coaſt,” as 
the wind prevented our failing faſt. We obſerved 


fiſh. ſwimming along the ſhore, and caught a 


. 


advanced in Bougainville's paſſage ; the land 


elta del Eſpitity Santo, which | 


led. © We 


veal fires in the night, made hy 


| 


: 


N 
1 


1 


— 


49 5 3 of giving them ſome Otaheite 


ba ly to clear the ground for planta- 


| teſpect. 4444 HIOYtGS , 


| ge 
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On tze fourth of September we ſaw land at about 
ſix leagues diſtance, but we conld met tell whether, it, 
was a group of iſſands, or one: connefted land. | 


promontory; which: ve called Cape:Colnett,;.after the. 


and we thought they had been coming to us; but they 


ſound the channel, and ſaw ſeveral canoes near us. 
When we hoiſted out our boats, they were pretty near 
us; but when they ſaw us they returned, and the 


the boats made a ſignal for a channel. The people in 


the boats reported that there was good anchorage, 
and the people were very civil and obliging- Tbe 
| boat's crew gave the natives medals; and they gave 
| 6ſh in return. We anchored in ſwe fathoms water, 
the bottom a ſine ſand mixed vit mud, and we were 
1 well ſheltered from the wind and fea. ry AF £5 | 


great number of natives ſurrounded us before-we 
had well got to anchor, without any ſort of weapons, 
who were ſoon prevailed upon to come near enough 
to receive preſents. The fiſh they gave us in return, 
ſtunk very bad. An intercourſe was eſtabliſhed be- 


ſhips. - Some of them dined with us, hut they would 
not eat our ſalt beef, pork, or peaſe ſoup.;, we hap- 
ned to have ſome yams leſt, Which they were very 


belt and wrapper, which they uſed as the inhabitante 
of the other iſſands. They viewed the ſhip with, ery 
particular attention. They had no knowledge — 
dogs, cats, goats, &c. not having even à name for 


ſpike mails wo; ” 2483 SOLLES PELLBICE- I ene 
After dinner, à party of us went aſhore with two 
armed boats, and landed amidſt a great number of 
people, who were induced by euriqſity alone to come 
and fee us; they had not ſo much as a ſtick. in their 
hands, and received us with great courtefy., They 
expreſſed a natural ſurpriſe at ſceing ſuch people as 
we were. Preſents were made to ſuch, as a man, 


who ſtood behind any beads or medals., We ſaw. a 
chief, whoſe name was Teabooma, who called for 


inſtantly obeyed him, and liſtenęd with extraordinary 
attention. When he had finiſhed, another ſpoke, who 
was likewiſe particularly attended to. Theſe harangues 
were compoſed of ſhort ſentences, and à nod of ap- 


] 
{ filence' ſoon aſter We came aſhore. Eyery perſon | 
| 


water, and they pointed to different places where.we 
might find ſome. The ground we paſſed, in order to 

t at the water, was beautifully cultivated, laid 
out in ſeveral. plantations, and well watered. We came 
to à little ſtraggli | 
| freſh water. We | aw ſeveral; cocoa. nut trees, but 
they had not much fruit on them; and heard the 
crowing of cocks, but ſaw none. We. ſaw ſome 
roots baking on a fire, in an earthen. jar which ap- 
peared to be of their own manufacture. Mr. Foſter 
ſhot a duck as it flew over our heads, and explained 
to the man, who attached himſelf to the captain, how 


i ns. 


| which it was killed. We had little elſe to expect 
from theſe people but good nature, and the privilege 
of viſiting their country without moleſtati 
was eaſy to ſee theſe were all they could beſtow. 


much caſe and ſatisfaction, for. they certainly excelled 
all the natives we hitherto met with in civility and 
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coaſt ſeemed to terminate; to the ſouth-eaſt in a, high 


name of a midſhipman on board, ho firſt diſcovered. 
this land. We ſaw two or three canoes under fall, 


ſtruck their ſails a little before ſun· ſet, and we ſaw 
Ino more of them. Hg it me tare 3.4 ef. 
On the fifth inſtant we ſent out two armed boats to 


tween - us, and ſeveral of them came on board the 


it was killed. He defired to have the duck, and aſter- 
wards informed his countrymen of the manner in 


n, as it 


1147 


1 


boats followed them. We ſtood in with the ſhip; as 


Had of. Theſe people were quite-paked,, except the 


them, but were very fond of pieces of red cloth and 


ho had attached himſelf to eaptain Cook, pointed at; 
but he would not ſuffer the captain to give the women 


probation was given by the auditots. We were cer- 
tainly the ſubject of their ſpeeches, hut we could not 
underſtand them. We inquited by ſigns for freſn 


village, where we were ſhewn 


Though this did not ſatisfy our demands, it gare us 
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eng 


Nis e to prevent her 


mi 4 . erden 


; the. others brought clubs, [ears 


©. which they readily. ihr for” — 
5 and other artickes. I | h them, 
ut went out of the ſhip eee Wy, Seb by that 
means lot the preſent captain Cook 'defigned bim. 


e found near our watering place à gre 


ſell dowfr the hatchway 


re 
Front Monk, our butcher, 
and died on the morning 


the evening of this day, 


E Wes made J arty to take a view of the cordntry on' 
ie. ſeventh 5 , and were accompanied by the 

at = who undettook 

mm 


ich © we. could” difeover the breadth of 
Bf ed is not more than ten es," 

betweet the advanced hills, and 4 
1 it, uy on the banks of 


very much 
62 an rocky and barren, not unlike New Hol 
hd. We rette "by  diferent'roal to that 
hors 5 wer it through forms on Aomori: 
,the plains, wers laid out with great ju 
Hh A e well cultivated. All "he nations 1 
it lay ſom 


ntracted; t they de not Ta to have of 
map manuring Fe, "We rewarded our Lear? 
;;Fetwaned on on board. eee 
vas deman being aſhore in be : rhoon 
; arved one of the Hatives ick a fi, which . 


pch, reſemblance to a ſun fiſh; 
and "brought it on board: It was ordered for 
ow as — Ind faſpicionh that: Tt was 7 7 


8 e time the A be n took 
> and deſcribing this Aſh” fade it too 5 


to have it dreſſed: Es in Cook and the two 
1 only taſted the liver 15 5 row, and in the 
N ale of the night they found CHE ſeized With" 
n kind; of. weakneſs and ſtu which affected the 
as fratde. Af echedde 2 It were kamente 
6 by theſe. gentlemen, 4 et very bene 
When they roſe in the ing, they found 
9 5 the piss, who eat the entrails, gead; Ar When 
e natives came. on board and ſaw che fiſh hang op, 
9 ex preſſod their abhorrenee of it, fighifying that 
i a Hor wholeſgine food. It is rather remarkable 
4 that they did not do 9 4 ( the aim was ro be ſold, | 


| it was purch 
5 'e received. a * of a E 
710 canis on the g . from Teabooma, the chief, 283 
In reterti ſent im a red and White dog and bitch. 
- The chief would. not believe for 4 long time that this 
— Pinſent) wes, intended for him; but When he found 
at it really 1 88 he was "almoſt tranſported: 
ll Wah bal beg fen oat, and they 
. returned on the le the eleventh, givin the, 
. following. intellige hat they bad a hs" 0 
cCoaſt from. our obſervation. the Marit rhey ſet or 


FB. and fuga ir- 


F 


-- and found that there was no paſſage for the ſhip to 


I” 4 


dne weſt. They went to Ralabea from thence, ac- 
4  companied by 8 the natives; but the expedition 4 
wa fraitleſs, ſtayed there only one night; 
ax th of turtles as they went down 
0 che iſle, but could not ſtick any, as the wind and 
a 5 were violent. The cutter ſuddenly filled with 
701 water, and they were ed to roy, evetal things 
Bong th 101 0 ore ſtop the 


-; They met wa a Gſhing 2 7 Fw, weſla 
of as they co 1 1 : 
. yy of 8 e urte- 


| cies] 
„ the man before alladed ts,” brought [| 


him. When 


wood; but we were not in Want of this article. || Carpenter Was 
to repair the cutter, Captain Cook wanted 10 f 
torn country _ hogs as well as 
Hibs pag he was very well reſpected on Boas be x 
chie 
inhabitants informed us, chat he lived at- ſome diſtance, 


ts he out guides. From the 
{ one of the hills we faw the ſea in two | 


$ were era! villages. ” The valley 1 95 earn [ 
abi deaf, and the villages, interſperſed with 
improved the ſeene. The other 


Jwere ſented in a circle. 
N fir dowyn, after he and his 


he purchaſed it of | 


— 


a i 
none of them wou 
/[[ natives obſerved. "One, of them was inpoſieth 


es RO 88 | 
dae it; 5 JO . 
on of 
* | 
Ee how ys, — followed 
native ſaw him follow; i 
fat down and made à circle round ie Ko ge 


a few cocoa Huts, which ohe fbr men 
Ae but he Was unwilling 0 
and walked 8 


man not to come within that line; ſo that the tables 
were thus turned — 


himſeif. Non 
On the twelſth inſtant the 


117 


t abrt 


dogs, the 
more uſeful of the two; nde 227 
to preſent him with a. boatisgdba, fh. 


but they would ſend for him ; but ag he did not. 
as ſoon as we expected him, 8 Cook — 2 
| mined to give them to the firſt mam of conſequence 
he met with. They were offered to a grave old man, 
but be refuſed: them, and made ſigns for us to wake 
them into the boat again; bat on our: refuſing to 
comply, they appeared to hold a:confultation,whar 
was to be done; one of them adviſed us to, 
them to the chief, and we were accordingiy conducted 
to a houſe where 45 or ten middle aged perſons 
erin —— to 
a pigs rom - 
Ftrodaced.-/!'The captain explained to them frm ga 
of the pigs, that they wouid multiply: and enhaneed 
their value ab much as poſſible that they might take 
che more gare of them. In return fort this preſent, we 
had fix vam bought us, aſter hich we went on 
1 board. b ef beiti geil blade 10 


We welle og 5 18 in thei afternoon,” and 


| Wet ar inſeription to be cut on tree near the 


watering-place; - thew mg the- ſhip's; name, date, cc. i 
as we were the firſt . of tbis;country ; after 
OT WEI OE our friends, Wee fer 
eee e ee ane ee e 
wn tres country are robuſt, 
and active: not at all theft; and very 
friendly and {courteous They have better features 
chan the natives of Tanna, and are n much Router 
race, und had a good deal ef the appearance of ne- 
groes. Their hair is very tough ànd it vently 
Wants ſeratching; fot which they have à well con 
tfived inſtrument which they always. wear in their 
hair on one fide of the head; they (generally; wear 
their beards ſhort: They ate much ſub pet to Felled 
und uſoerated legs and feet, as alſo to fwelling of the 
ſeretum. When they go out in their eanoves+ and. 
unem rag they generally wear a coarſe: ind of 


—— 
„ 


N 


; 


_ eos. 


2 R 


e of their 6wn manufacture the men of note 
11 genera 7 à large ſtiff black cap. The women 
| wear 2 ſhort pettieoat made of the leaves of the plan- 


— 


turn tres ; theſe are dyed black, and r eee on 
che right fide with ſome pearl oyſter hell, Both 
ſexes att ornamented with car-rings;” neck - laces, and 
amulets, as well as bracelets. Various parts of their 
bodies ate punctured. They a pear to be 2 face of 
men between the inhabitants of the Friendly Iſles and 
choſe of Tatina, and they bear ſome reſemblance to 
che New Zealanders ; their appears to be 
ſeolkected from theſe three countries. They certainly 
excel all others in honeſty and a friendly diſpofition. 
It is very certain that they arc ſometimes. e q - 
| war, notwithftanding'they are ſo 1 diſpoſ: 
otherwiſe they would not be ſo well . t 25 
are with weapons of various ſorts! They ſeem: very 
dextrous in ſtriking large fiſh An 2 x7 op They 
build their houſes circular, into which they enter by 
2 very fitiall' deer; the roof is. lofty, and brought to 
2 point at the top; the fide walls are about (five feet 
| and 2 half high, and in ſome” houſes there are two 
floors laid en above the others; on the floor mats 


ead for the princi to on. We 
ene two in — here fires 


— 


1 


_ 
8 n "VE — 


— 


ouſly, and the people came in great ö 6 ſee 


„ dchem. you our people might not e too * and hot, 


Fontinnally burn, but the houſes! are very fmoaky 
9 no 2 other vent jw 
20 Y 8 


19 1 0 r . 984 0 


de door 4- to. people-like-ourſelves;-this, 
3 5 ; Perhaps this is one cauſe-why 
— 0 av they always een 

be hen ont of dobrs and 9 1 

f 10% ny "of 1 the hquſes are ornamented with. carved, 
rl; there are no partitions in them, conſequently! 

N have meh 'retirement/ in the earthen veſſels 
. mentioned they bake their roots and fiſh, they 
{codk'their;viEtuals in the open air on the out- 

ſid 11 the houſe. Water ſeems to be their only 


eee 


b und their chief ſubſiſtenice · is on fiſh and roots 
f the bark of LE certain tree, which roaſt be- 
ore they chew it ;/ it has a ſweet, ini ale. None 


3 He ras en ery very fruitful. io 
he iſlan ms pretty well Jed, con ing 
Mitute has eee —5 2 bounty to them. 
„The betänical party had a good deal of employment 
mere. We could: not obtain the name of the whole 
eric, on of certain. diſtrifts. Some of the gentle - 
men ſaw one of their burial places, where the remains: 
l chief was depoſited who was flain in battle, all! 
pad" His" grave” were ſpears; darts, &c. ſtuck up | 
% Their” eanoes) are very clumſy and heavy, 
„ here, as well as at Tanna, are very 
Ae and we believe none of the. failors brain 
bor © nt from them. £1 B45 9 > ; 
e continued /our:courſe, but 1 . 5 worthy. of 
5 er happened. till the twenty · ſeventh of Sep- 
tember, when we-ſaw: the ſkirts of an iſland covered 
>: with" trees © : reſembling : pines, and we called it the 
Illand of Pines on that account. We were now ſut⸗ 
' © \younded; with" dangers, on account of the many 
i! bteakters ahout us Providence interpoſed in our la- 
vour: we ſhould have quitted this dangerous coaſt, 
bur our captain was determined to ſee what theſe trees 
oil were which fo much reſembled: pines, as the diſcovery 

t "aig 'be-very: uſeful to future nauigators. 
101 the twenty ninth we: anchored in thirty-nine 
1:0 ſarhioms water, and ſent a party: 


On ſhore, accompa- 


[of this iſland ſeems ver rich and deep, 4 4 ati 
| wholly. covered with plants. We four 75 bere 


ſea and land fowl, likewiſe freſh water, and _cabhage 


| which is perpetu 


land tide would not permit. us to get in "Capi 
Cook went on ſhore as toon as, we arrived here, 


nied by the botaniſts, who found the trees to be of | 


"the ſprace pines, proper for ſpars, of which we; 
Lise very 855 Ee RR and his crew, 
_ 11vert afterwards: ſent to cut down what was wanting. 
8 eder me pines that grew: on this iſland, there 425 
- -(1ſeveral'other; trees, ſhrubs, and plants, which f 
N our botaniſts, : and we called it Botany Ille 
We sfaw ſeveral pigeons, doves,; water-ſnakes, 70 
'12/hawkschere, and there were ſeveral ſigns of 75 
having lately been here. Some pines on this iſtan 


v0 5 8185 PI — 


2 


it. The fax plant aboun here Fer 
as. ſeyer ee 700 grew. 7 5 


dance, the trees are tall, 1 right, and. 


trees, which are not only wholeſome, but very-plea: 
ſant and agrecable to the taſte. We 1 t hi 
ſome excellent fiſh, which ſerved for. a luxurious eg 
tertainment. 

We failed from Norfolk Land s on is eleventh 15 
ſtant, and found the coaſt bounded by rocky eU 
and banks of coral ſand, . We intended refreſhi 
ourſelves, and repairing the ſhip in Queen, Ctrarlb Wt 
Sound. We ſaw Mount Egmont.on the ſeventeenth, 

covered with mud; ; and on the 
eighteenth , anchored. before Ship . as the win 


looked. for the bottle with the meinorandum "he" le 
when he y was ; laſt here, bat it was 1 1a 155 ſot 
perſon ot other. We caught a fe 


the cove, next morning, and began gur te alrs of 
igging, &c. on ſhore,, and obtained "plot of Nee 
tables for the fubfiſtence of the men.” From foe 
nes ſuch as the cutting down. 1 trees 
with ſaws and axes, we had no.doubt bor che Adven- 
ture had been here ſince we left this; place. 

We found our gardens. at Montvara' Ap 28 Ts 
ſtate of nature, no cultivation ot care having been 
ſtowed, on them wy the..inhabiranits. The foil” in 
whic they g rew. ſe: ſuitable to them, for many 
of them —— in a flontiſhing condition. As e had 


not hitherto ſeen an 1 55 the natives, We 1 fire 


{Home birds 
the ſhore ; when we landed, and came near their babi- 


meaſured twenty inches in diameter, were about . 
5:17 feet long, and would bave ſerved very well for a 225 


10 ſuppoſe. that larger trees than theſe are to be found on 


-10the main iſland, as trees of ſuch a fize ate found on abtained from them a large 
| | and knives... We aſked them” on What account hey 
{were afraid of us, and... ikewiſe what was become of 


| | 


which were in great abundance, | 


io ſmall a ſpot as this; the whole. iſland does 108 ex- 
"dh „ rs of a mile in cireumference. 
The purpoſe being anſwered for which, we 588 

1110 of we endtavouted to get to the ſouthward. the 
ſhoals and 'breakers, 


on the land, hoping this would 24 them x7 On 
down td us. I 

e ſaw two. canoes coming en the N on 
the twenty⸗ fourth, Which retired” behind the point 
when they ſaw the "ſhip: We fired ſome muſquets at 
the report of which brought them near 


tations, they all fled. into the woods, except. tfiree men 
who. maintained their ground. Theſe men tho 


d us when we approached them, theit feats ſub 


thoſe who had fled returned, And were very. happy to 


| ſeg, us, 1 the e by jumping and dancing 


1: maſt; had we wanted one. It is very reaſonable to round us | 
the men Bey = © falfer them to approach us. We 


one women at à 'diftance, but 


large hen . of fiſſt which 


they had juſt caught, and, gave chetmn im return hatchers 


ſome. of our ald acquaintance? we got no fatisfaftory 


anſpyers to het queſtions,” but they talked much 


HI We ſtretched to ſouth-caſt with our ſtarboard tacks on 1 We The 1 1 4 81 3 us a 


FEEL. 


board, and un by ns of the firſt of Oktober got out of {1 


0 ber of land 
We were in want e neceſſary tones, and 


oo nol | obliged-us to leave a coaſt that we had diſ- 
lored. - We called it New Cale-: 


{.11:Covered, but not 
0 Ania; Lanny e the largeſt iſland, in the Pacific 


The extent is. from 


4 I 4 
„ min; caſt; I he 6507 1 is nat conſderable, but it is 


350 about ei ſeven leagues | The country is 
| 1 bp — ſome Ale | 


v2 len with hills, valleys, an 
are barren, and others are 5 with wood. Moſt, 
993 "3th not every part of the coaſts appear, to be inhabited. 
03 Iu We continued our courſe: to New: Zealand, and 
5e diſoovered land on the tenck of OFober:, It is ſitu- 


ted in atitnde ag 1 2 min. alt, Go 95 ſouth, Mf 


lonzitude 16 min, eaſt. Captain Cook calle all We e as. 23955 and Coma 
Vine it Norfolk If „in honour of the Howard family, it. 1 9H = 
Tot :: whos, have e. rifle: of. d dee in s 2140 ag 2818 de 


h Vor. II. o. 97+ 


| 


27:1 Fs, to "a, deg 30 min. ſouth, : 


We were formed 3 hs RES on «ih i tiny: 
fixth, that a ſhip, like ours, had lately been loſt in 
| the. Strait : That ſome. ef the nien got -on' ſhore at 
| Vanna Aroa, near Tetrawhitte, on the other fide of 
the. Strait; that the natives ſtole their closths, for 
which ſome of them were ſhort, | but that the natives 
got the better of them when they could fire no longer, 
and not only killed them, but ate tliem. One of the 
men faid- it was twenty or thirty days ago, but anvther 
ſaid it was. two moons fince, ee deſcribed, as well ag 
he could, in what manner 
On the next day they to 7 e th: fk, 
which made the capta n, and indeed all of us, ver 
uneaſy about the N but when the 


V * 1 2 oY 


* 
% 
on « 
— 
— ——— — Ä io ci ets was 


noon, and ſhot ſome; birds,“ "Wes got the chip into 


oe beat-to 1 
[inquired himſelf into the truth of the report, - the very 


I 
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VV wetrb again em ſlrote on the twenty 
od no{appearance} oH the hogs 
tynd!: Weſcheinsd ſome fiſh 
o hyurd-n ig te. rt 
 foriit of the party t heard a 
te woods! Dann d ee be fowl: 
and:fmall birds." - SIT IT Ai tie 75 
A large — vas Herd on the che thirty firſt 
8 by the botaniing pry, which muſt be the ſame that 
captain Furneaux left behind him. We were not 
without hopes that this iſland will be ſtocked with 
thoſe: uſeful animals. Lieutenant Pickerſgill was told 
the ſame ſtory 
loſt; but he 3 declared, though. many people 
were killed. it was not done by em. 

We obtained 1 ſeaſonable and bel fopply of 
fiſh fm our old friends on-the of November. 
wings Prog of us emparked. in order to ſind the termina- 

ſound, and, if poſſible, to diſcover whe- 
= ney was any paſſage by ſea that way. We were 
met by ſame fiſhermen; who agreed i 


par ar 


there was no paſſag 
and ſoon after; we were informed by others, that there | 

was ſuch a paſſagr to the caſt : we therefore continued 
Sur courſe chat way. We found a large 


were received with! great! civility; both 
their chief; /whdhhad:been on board our 


in miew, andi we e down this 
m af the ſer; πτπν]?uſt: laſt found it to open into the 
— 1 a mile ide.” Sooke within 


| We: fan, ay aa Pol bulk 6 on an 7e on yer 
nortb/fide;: which we omitted viſiting, though: the in- 
babitants made many. figns for us to come on ſhore. 
Me nesched the ſnip abont ten o'clock: ar night. and 
| bidjught.bome a few Ach and fmall birds. A Reg 
20 n old man; nained Pedero, mode captain Cock a 
neſent vfl n ſtaff of honour, ſuch as che <hiefs carry 


| 2 which made him very We in- 
' quined-of this man if the Adventure had Ben chere, 

aich be: gave ut to underſtand. that ſhe was there a 
little time after we 
days, and that ſhe did not meet with any accident 


re from | —.— 
che natives, and has not much acquaintance with; that 


by one of the natives, of à ſhip being 


in declaring that 
e to ſeu by the head of the ſound: 
5 it 


| ſettlement-of — —— and draw a-ſketc 
the natives at» a »phace anlled Kotieghienooce,/ and we other fide of che 


rock. except the fire: Wood which: : 
in veturt the captain dreſſed him up in a: ſuit of 
ſea coaſt is 


and Raid/ about twenty [| 


upbn wh coaſt.) This made us eaſy ręſpecting her, 


hut wer feared that rrp own ng Eat e might 
havd:happened to ſome ſtrung ers. 
On therſfixth inſtant we: were accompanied by Pe: 


dero dinner who ate heartily of every thing ſet 
def him, and: drank more ike than any body elſe, 
wi being at all intoxicated. On the eighth we 
boar, a low and two pigi on ſhore near Can- 
Wel I Cove, ſothatthis country muſt be ſtocked with 
3 if the natives do not take more 
pain them than we have to if! them. 
On This a we found a hen's egg, newly: lad, ſo that 
d doc ſaff cient reafon to believe that che cotks and 
heasRAill exiſted. p 
Moe had a large ſopply of lh on the/ninth inſtant, 
nd im revurn! we. een Pedero al empty oil jat, 
which made him very happy. We went on ſhore in 
theiafternoon into one oi the coves; where we found 
tivo families employed in different manners; ſome 
were making mats, others were fleeping; ſome roaſt- 
ipg fiſh-and roots, and one girl was yed in heat- 
ing tones, which ſhe took out of the fite as ſoon as 
they were hot, and gave them to an old woman who 
a in the hut. Tie old woman placed them one 
upon andther / laid over them ſomt greeri cellery, and 
chat a boarſe mut ſne them ſquatted on them all, 
and ſat very eloſt ; v (probably this was dofgned as: 


 & entre for forme diſofder, for very fickly:: 
We failed from this place on the tenth of November, 
and ſteerad for the-weſt-entrance: of the * 0 

id 


ca . '® FC ND worker 


Maghellan; the © E this - 


wwe thought would 
to 3 N bean 


pr * 
We loſt 


{| our main top-gallant maſt on the twenty. ſeyenth in 


| „nothing eiſe being worth mertionitig bet 
| theſe dates. We made the land of Terra 18 
near the weſt entrance to the Straits. of Maghellan; 
on the ſeventeenth of December, nothing particular 
intervening wortli notice: ' We now bad eitirely-left! 
the Southern Pacific Ocean; and wie truſt woe: 
| ra neg ſome credit far cine exploredit: tole- 
ha we 7 Seine 3111 
ranged along. this coaſt, and \paſſed-Aeperal, 
| capes, to which various names were given; and on 
che twentieth of December! anchored owthe eaſt fide! 


| fathoms water. We: diſcovered. a more /torivenient! 
| fituation on the twenty-firſt inſtant. and the ſhip was 


g removed there. We then went to work to clear a 


place to cut wood, fill water, and ſet up a tent forthe, 

reception of ab, ard, = A — 1 R 
ace was, ome „ puched-upon HW 

p 2 aſtronomical — c. yi 7 N nar 
vo parties went out on the twenty>ſecond:; obe 

h of! the channel on 5 

iſland; and the other to furyey the 


by them and northern parts of the ſound, In our way we diſco 
Theſe [| vered a hut, and ſome other figns 
9 — us in the purſuit of the object we-f{\went-over to the part that we judged 24 de che maift 


of inhabitants. 3 


and found ia fine Harbour, 


land of Terra del F 2 
an . 5 955 11 5 


ſurrounded by higb 
beautiful ſtreams: Anker. 


it is Ned 79880 
ebene by the eaſt beth of the 1 Ther outer 
baſon is much more pleaſant than the other, and is 
equally ſafe and tommedious. We:found other har: 
dours to the weſtward, which we had not time to look; 
Into. We found wood for fuel, and freſh water in 
or- near them all. The whole cnuntry is a harr 
Ws: Bere, a 
any kind. The 
off great number of large 
ſmalb iſlands. We ound ſeveral huts on one 
them, which had lately been inhabited: We likewiſe 
had an opportu of loading a boat with wild-celery.. 
We ſhot but fe ſowis in this: expedition. The other 
party found two commodious harbours ;; and we bot 
returned on board in the evening. This day we 15 | 
the misfortune: to loſe one of our mariner, Who tel 
. head and 3 com col S 5 fr 
n the twenty- we had an ity 

ſhooting as many geeſe as ſerved for a e cal 
for our men, which was 3 decke ble to them, 296 
much more agrecable than ſalt b or pork. On this 
day a number of the natives in Nine Scund 
along · ſide of the ſhip ; theſe people ſeemed acquainted 
with the Europeans, and had ſome knjves amongſt 
them. On Chriſtmas-day we had another viſit from 
them, and they red to he the ſame that Mon- 


ſeems to afford no other vegetation 


Iseur Bougainville calls Pecharas. Then are a dimi- 


ative; 3 5. people ; they go almoſt 
naked, being only flightly Ae with a foal ſkin, or 
two or three 40 ſe joined together, ſo as to make A 
cloak that reached to their knees.; the majorit 
them had but one ſkim, which, ſcarcely. covered 15 
ſhoulders, and all their lower parts were quite nal 


The women are ee, like the men, but cover their 


1 parts with the flap of a fea} ſkin; we chuld not 
much of them, 28 they and their children ede 
in the endes. They are inured from their in Bncy 
to gold and hardſhips. for we day, Ne childr on 
at the breaſt entirely naked They had with the 
harpoons made of bone, and bows and, arrows; 115 
the harpoons we imagined they! Killed! üb, T x 
cloaths ſmelt intolerabiy of train oil; and they. on 
very much — preſenta of knjyoy, werft. 


| of the land, that divided the two arms;tin-twemy+five: 


* 


Wo failed from this place 
December 1479, and on the twenty- ninth we ꝙaſſed 


a Ocean. A party 


behind ds and put into this 


_ Hoſe ſeen m Chit 


df them Was a firb; hey carry in their canoes large 


ſtal hides, which may ſerve for covering in bad wen- 
tin d31n5vet-yinow? 27 oo Hain Malie g go Hint ide 


« We celebrated Qhriftmas-day-very chearfolly, and 


had for ur ropaſtroaſt and boiled geeſe, gooſe - pie, 
was not Morſe for keeping We were viſited again by 
ſume: of the natives on the twenty · ſixth inſtant, and 
as it was very cold, we gave them fome baize and old 
canvas far covering. A party of us went on ſhore on 
the twenty: ſeventh, and were ſucceſsful in ſhooting 


| 22 We l called this place Chriſtmas Sound, 


the ſeſtivab we celebrated here. We obtained 
here, as before 'remarked; great plenty of wild fowl, 
andi ſome few: fiſn. We found ſome good muſcles 


here, which were agreeable to the taſte, though not 
very large, arid great plenty of wild celery. We be- 
on which it was diſcovered; and is certainly a very 
convenient one for ſhipping. Vins 269) | 
e 2' more par- 


live from. ſome eircumſtanees, that the inhabitants 
do not live here all the winter, but retire to parts 


where the» weather is leſs ſevere. Theſe people are Before we leave this place, we wi 
ert ocular deſcription of the animals, &i found upon it. 

be largeſt ſea lion we ſaw was about fourteen! ſcet 

long, and about eight or ten im circnmierence me 


| 


inly:the-mioft-wretched-of all the nations we have 
ſeen. by live im an hoſpitahle climate; and do not 
feem td ha efiough to provide; themſelves 
with the comforts of life, particularly in the artiele of 
clothing. Our botaniſts found many unknown 


UTE RE RES 8 3412 A 5. 40% eld + 
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Cape! Horn und entered the Southern Atlantic 


ſeen tere eee Lee. {without finding any. 
Out ſhip's name, &. was written on a card, and 
nailed to a tre which ſtood near the place where it 
was likcely tlie Adventure u ſhould ſho be 
2 moi babalft ei fi 
The natives received tis patty with civility. They 
were clothed w, ſeals ſleins and had bracelets on 
their arms; and appeared to he of the fame! race a8 
| as Sound. .'>Fhe party reported 
that the bay was fullof whales and ſeals. As we had 
now explofed the ſouth b t of Teria del Fuego, we 


ff Staten Land on the morning of the thirty firſt and 
we now and then on got fight of the coaſt, as the 


weather was hazy' We perceived ſeveral iſlands as we 
land birds; ci: i ot ion 


need to the en. We were abreaſt ef the moſt 
eaſtern iſle at eight o clock in the morning, when we 


wanted it. As we continued our courſe, we ſaw: on 
this iflanid a great number of ſeals and birds, which 


was à great tomptation to our ie, io wanted 
25 — end eee eee 
fon this coaſt. All the animals on this iſland live in 
perfect harmony together: and we ſam them have: 
tuch an eaſy communication with each other, ab cattie 
ito 


ſome freſh'provi 
four leagues from the caſt end of Staten Land, and 
zbout one mile from the neareſt ſhore. The iſland 

xaded us from the north wind, and Staten Land 
fi tn the ſouth.” NT £ + | 5's 4 ö 1 111 17 
On the aſternoon of the thirty · frſt à large party of 
us landed ſome of us ing to kill fiſn or birds, 
and others to kill ſeals. The iſland was fo ſtocked 


with the latter, that one would have thought he had 


been tranſported into Eſſex, or any other county where 
cows and calves are in abundance, as they made ſuch 
à continual bleating.' When we came to examine 
them, we” found them different from ſeals, though 
they reſeimbled them in ſhape nd motion. The male 
bears a great feſemblance to e Hon, on which ac. 
pe we called them ſo; we alſo found of the ſame 

ind ad the New Zealand ſeals, which we called fea 


bears. We'ſhot ſome of the large ones, not thinking | 


it ſafe to approach near them; though in general they 
were tüme enough to ſuffer us to knock them down 


with our ſticks. Our party returned in the evening, a t 
| — a bottom with our line, which was only thi 
our fathoms. Ast did not ſeem probabie, from the 


ſufficientiy laden wich provifions-of one kind or other 


" 


A party was ſent out on the frſt of Januaty. 175, 
to look fot A good harbour 4s this place promiſed c 


2 


2 


determined to do the fame by Staten Land, which is 
ut very little known. We bort up for the eaſt end 


waited ſome time for clear weather; but as it did not | 
clear up '\av/ we wiſhed; we hauled: round to the eaſt 
end of the iſsand for the fake of anchorage, if we 


* 


39 vr h. D ο AA 
e. % Their canoes were — nr 


| 


diſtu 


% e 


— 


d ſome tulerahle raſreſhnſento. . AnOfher 
ent to bring, an Ihore the, beaſte we, hilde day 
<; the old lions and bears re goil for hothing 
but their blubberz ar fat, wich we mate wil wͤth, bat 
the fleſh of the young ones we liked very well. 0 The 


4 oaft party returned from Staten Land, where they ? 
_ & we had likewife ſome madeirs wine left, whieh t ” hear 
Cape St. John. The harbour is: almoſt two miles 

long, and near one broad: the bottom is of mud und 
ſand, and there are from ten to fifty fathoms water 
There are ſeveral ſtreams of ſteſh water in it, and 


a good port, ſituated three leagues to he weſtward of 


good wood for fuel. I he air was quĩte darkened with 


This was called New Year's harbour, from the day 


3 in 1d: 


back of the head, the neck, and ſhoulders; are co 
vered with long hair, like thoſe of the lion, the other 

| the long and the ſhort hair are of àᷣ dark brown 
colour. The female is oft light dun colour? an 


e ſa a nale wit twemy cor: 
: Fa) irous 
of keeping them alli to himſelf, beating of all ot 
males who attempted coming near them, The ſex 


jon bib Sil 1833 bus ersb 
Tuo neus ſpecies of birds? were diſcovered here hy 
our naturaliſts- The plumage of one of them is 
white as milk, and abemt the finecof a pigeom ; theſe 
feed along the fore, and have a very bad fmell. The 
other new fort is ſomewhat like a curlew. and about 
the fize of a heron. The- plumagę of it is variegated; 


but is chieffy of a light green. here are alſo ſea pies 


and poultry in a farm- yard, no one atte 
5 the ge uillity. tut owed adf oQ, 
On the third-of January, 17 
with a view of diſcovering the gulph of St. Sebaſtian: 
if ſuch a coaſt ſubſiſted. in which that gulph lies. 
We made ſeveral tacks between the third and the ſfix- 
teenth, and came into the; latitude that Mr. Hal- 
rymple fixes for the coaſt he ſays he diſcovered but 
we did not ſee it. A perſon ſaw an iſland from the 
maſt-· head, whoſe/ name was Willis, and we called 


longitude 38 deg. 23 min. weſt . 

Wie made ſail in for the land on the ſeventeenth, 
and ſteered along the ſhoro at the diſtance of four o 
five miles. A party went out to reconnoitre the bay 
before we entered with the ſhip, but we could nor 


2 


appearance of this country, that we thould' be bens 


— r 
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— area 


ſea gulls. whiclr roſe up when diſturbed by-/our:;peo«! 
ple, and almoſt ſuffocated them with their dung. 
which they ſcemed to emit by way of defence! It 
anſwered tneir purpoſe tolerahly well, for it ſtunk ſo 
intolerably that our people could hardly endure it: 


7 | | about: half the fize f the malc;»tliey: lives inchetds! | a 
was ſent into Succeſs Bay, in order near the ſea ſhore. f 
to diſcover if any traces of the Adventure had heen thirty females about him, and d ſeemed very 


grow upon them ate of an equal olangti, and much 


1775. we leſt the land, 


the iſland after his name. This is a high rock, of no 
great extent; it is ſituated in latitude 54 deg. fouth, 


are 
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bited by the diſcovery, we were not particular i in exa- 
: the- determined not to 
ming the n — 


* 


gur colours. 
n all fides of the bay 'were very high 1 


break off and fall into the ſea. \The ſame-horrible 
ance fubfiſted in the interior parts of the coun- 

= The" rallies lay covered with ſnow, and the 
cooks reached the clouds; there were neither trees nor 
ſhrubs of any fize. 


bears, but they were not ſo as thoſe on Staten 


; * Land; it is very probable that they were chiefly Ka: 


| males, for there were many cubs on the ſhores... We 


Bike wie faw ſeveral flocks of larger penguins than we 


: | bad, ever before ſeen; one was brought on board which 
| thifty-nine pounds. 
_ troffes, "gulls, Port Egmont hens, - terns, divers, 


 ſhags, the new white birds, and another bird like ſome | 


we ſaw at the Cape of Good Hope, which: we found 
very palatable indeed. 


e did not meet with any land —— nor 
any vegetation, but a coarſe Eind of graſs. I he rocks 


ed to contain iron ore. We returned on ſhip- 


board with an acceptable preſent to our ſailors, which 


ins; we were now moſt. | 
tired of ſalt proviſions, and any freſh food 


conſiſted of. ſeals and 
e 
| wn with much fatisfaQtion.-- 

This place, which we called Po 


. 374g: 18 min. weſt. Fo projecting point was diſco- 
vered on the eighteenth, which terminated in a round 
; billo& ; this we called Cape Chariotte, in honour of 


Here were ſeveral alba- 


ſſeſſion of the place in the 
King's name, "62 forme ee arms, 1 | 


1 er, and very frequently large . 


We faw. ſeveral ſeals and ſea 


popin Bay, is ſitu- 
ated in latitude 54 deg. g min. ſouth, and longitude 


cal reſearches: As we could not weather the Thats 0 
we bore to tlie northward; and we were ſoon leſt t 


CAPTNIN C'O OKs SECOND, vo 


[ts be diſcovered by. andi laid down in his 
Fehart of the ocean yt Africa and Arne 1 


not exiſt, any more than the gulph of St. Sebaſtian. 
We ſaw an ice iſland. on the twenty-eighth, and 


|} ſeveral large and ſmall pieces of floating ice, and in che 


afternoon fell in with a large number of ice iſlands; 
the weather was hazy, and we found it d 


failing among them. "Theſe: Woods appeared to be bf 
various extent, but of equal height? ſome of them 
were nearly three miles in.circumteretice.- 


On the thirty-furſt we 3 Lak 
diſtance of three or four miles: the weather ſo6n 
cleared up, and we had a tolerable;yiew-of it. This 
proved to be three rocky iſſots, Which were ve 

high; one of them terminated in a 


the man who. firſt diſcovered it It is ſituated in lati- 


| tude. 59 deg. ſouth, longitude. 27 deg. weſt. An ele- 


vated coaſt appeared behind the peak, which we called 
Cape Briſtol, in honour; of the carl Nn * that 
title. Another eleyated coaſt n ſighit At 
noon, in latitude. 59 deg. 13 min. 30 ſec. ** lon. 
e 27 deg. 45 min, weſt. This SS 
— Thule, becauſe it is the- moſt: ſouthern land 
that ever yet Was diſcovered it is wholly cov 
with ſnow, and its * appears exceeding hight 
Between the Thule and Cape Briſtol; it is 3 * 
bable there is a deep bay, which: we called Fol 
Bay, after Mr. Foſter, Who failed with us on botant 


the mer of a violent ſwell, which fat y 7 upon th 
ſhore. e weather had been hazy, but it cleared 
up, when we ſaw Cape Briſtol. terminating in 2 poi 


dangerous 


lofty peak, like a 
ſugar-loaf, and we called it Freezeland Peak; after 


to the north, and we, —.— dal ſee any land 
it; 25 were providen bein 
OE 
e ſaw a hi promontary on. rua 

1775. which we called Cape Montagu; it is ae 
in latitude "Ih 7 min. at Jongitude 26 deg 

1 2 1 we We thought this new'icoaſt and Gas 

riſtel were conneded, | nip we — — ES AN 
ſpace between. them. ented our 7 
near the coaſt,. me bas LINE: 


—ͤ 


ber moſt gracious Majeſty the Queen, whoſe birth- 

_ we were now celebrating. To the weſtward of 
3 Charlotte hes a bay, which we called Royal 
Res the weſt part of it we called Cape George. 
ITbeſe Capes, viz. George and Charlotte, lie f 

from each other. i, | 

| e faw a new land. on the ninetrenth, TIRE 
paths at firſt in a, fingle hill, like'a--fugar-loaf ; but 
- afterwards more detached pieces were viſible. We 
at an iſland, Which we called Cooper's Hland, and 

another which we called Pickerſgill Iſland. On the 


wit accura 2 D 
tkntiech inſtant we diſcovered that the land, which 74 the 1 int 2 ta pa land appeared, about 
we had'all along taken for a conſiderable continent, ten leagues diſtance, but we ſoon loft ght 'of i it, at . 
Was no other than a large iſland, of ſeventy leagues in ſteered for the 1: e aw the day before, hüt we 


cire rence. I his land, though ſituated between 
the latitude of 54 and 55 deg. was, in the very midſt 
of fumrner, You wholly covered with deep frozen 
ſnow-W. On this iſland, cn. winter time, much ice 
muſt be Re which breaks off in the ſpring, and | 
is diſpe d over the fea ;- but as there are ſuch quanti- 
ties of ice in thoſe ſeas, it ig ĩmpoſſible that it can all 
* come from this iſſand ; it is therefore 2 con- 
ſequence; that the ice is formed in the ſea, or that. 
there is an extenſive continent near this latitude; but 
if the continent that is f to exiſt, is like the 
—_— of juſt ee it is Hot: worth going in 

ty In honour of his Majeſty. Lang George the Third; 
ve called this iſland Georgia. We ſaw neither ner 
nor ſtream of freſh- water on the whole coaſt, but it 
ſeems to abound with bays and harbours, which are 
rendered inacoeſſible by the vaſt quantities of ice; 
After we faw this land, we did not doubt about the 
-exiſtence of Cape Circumciſion, we therefore ſteered 
for the land we ſaw on the nineteenth, but we met 
with a heavy ſtorm, which was ſucceeded by a thick 
fog. By the twenty- third we had / furrounded this 
new land, which we found to be no more than a few: 
detached rocks, which were the for birds. 

Theſe rocks were named Clerke's after the 
lieutenant of that name, who firſt ſaw — i 
On the twenty-ſeventh of January we found our- 
{elves in latitude 60.deg. ſouth,- and we did not in- 
tend going farther, unleſs. we bad good expectation of 
meeting with land. From all circumſtances,” we think 


we may uy err ertenſve coal, ſad | tween the Gr — . — 


could not weather it; it appeared to be an iland of 
about eight or ten leagyes. in circumference. A full 4 
ſtop was put to our further diſcovery, of this land, AM | 
a thick fog, which made it unſafe to ſtand in for 2 
ſhore. We named this ſuppoſed iſland, Saunders' 375 
Iſland, in honour of Sir Charles Saunders, an ami : 
'ral of the Britiſh fleet. It. is ſituated in latitude 17 
| deg. 49 min. ſouth, longitude 26 deg. min. W 
We ſaw another land on the fourth and inſtant. 
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ployecd in joking: Circ articifion, but with 
out eſſect. It is moſt nel that the ice iſlands des 
 ecived Monficur Bouvet, as they very frequently did us; 
By this time we had traverſed the Southern Ocean, 
in ſuch a manner as to have no doubt in determining 
that there is no continent, unleſs it is near the pole, 
and out of the reach of navigation. e made many 
nem diſcoveries, and aſcertained the exact ſituation of 
ſeveral old ones. Thus was the end of our voyage 
= anſwered,” the ſouthern” hemiſphere ſufficiently 
— andthe neceſſity of the ſearch after a ſouth- 
ern continent put an end to. | 
Fa It is not denied (but we are rather of opinion that 


5 0 12 Th 


is reaſonable) that there is land near 


8e andit is probable that we may have ſeen «| 


-part oft. += 


—— ——— of ice iſlands has not been fully | 


inveſtigated, we will offer ſome hints and obſerva- 
tions reſpecting them. We do not think, as ſome! 
gathers do; that they are formed by the freezing of the 
vater at the mouths of great catarat᷑ts or large rivers, 
Which, when accumulated, break off, owing to their 

derous weight ; becauſe we never found any of 
the ce, which we took up, in the leaſt connected or 


ant not certain whether there are any rivers in theſe 


rated with earth, which muſt neceſſarily ad- 
—— were this conjefture true, Furthermore, we || 


ntries, as we ſaw neither rivers nor ſtreams 
A water there. The ice iſlands, ar leaft, in thoſe 
arts; muſt be formed from ſnow and fleet conſoli- 
which gathers by degtees, and are drifted from 


th e. MOuntains, Ia the winter, the” ſeas or the ice 


f muſt fill up the bays, if they are ever ſo large. 
[ he, gab fall of this occafions the accumulation 
4 le „ till bey can ſupport their weight no, 
| — and large piedes break off from theſe ice 
: = We are —— 3 — e . 
Tr whete they are ſheltered from the violence o 
W extend a grent way inte the fe. a 
e ſhould: have whe: Gore to farther diſcoveries, 
ut. our commander thought it cruel to detain the 
people, who failed with nine eee thr without the 
jer office 


: refreſhments,” e eir behaviour 
mexited every — 2 us n 


rs or men 
ever once repined at any hardſhip, 


nor expreſſed any 


e fp or additional fear of Tailor, on account | 


It was nom. 


our ſeparation from the Adventure. 
high time to think of returning home; had we con- 
1 ve ſhould have been in great danger of 


the ſeurvy reakiig out amongſt us, and we do not | 


know any good purpoſe further diſcoveries would have 
ww Are" we therefore ſteered for the Cape of Good 


Marſeveen,. -- 

On the thirteenth of March we were near the pa- 
rallel, where: the iſles of Denia and Marſeveen are 
] faid to lie ; but we ſaw no traces of them, and had 


not time to diſcover whether they exiſted or not. We 


| had nothing but ſtale and falt proviſions on board, 
and. every one heartily defired to get into port; we 
therefore ſteered for the Cape of Gogd Hope. 

Purſnant to the inſtructions given to Captain Cook 
before he ſailed, he demanded of the officers all the 
log books and journals, which he ſealed up, enjoining 
both them and the whole crew not to divulge any of 


the tranſactions which happened to them, or where | 


they had been, till they obtained leave to that effect. 
In the evening of the ſeventeenth we faw land, with 
a great fire upon it ; we likewiſe ſaw two fail of ſhips, 


one of which bore Dutch colours. On the eighteenth | 


a boat was hoiſted out, and ſent on board one of the 

ſhips, which was about two leagues from us; we did 

not regard the Winne as we were by this time very 
tient for news. 

he roved to be a Dutch Eaſt kacken from Bens 

gal. captain offered us arrack; ſugar, and what- 

ever ie ue: ſpare. An Engliſh ſeaman, on board 


this ſhap, told one of our men that the Adventure ar- | 


rived at 5 55 Cape of Good Ho 


and related, that of 
Week No. * y 


about twelve months 
crew had been mur- 


| Governor. having 


garriſon with thirteen guns, and they 
Hope, intending. to look for the Iſles” of Denia and | 


we remained till the 


2 


— le 
— ſa an En e ors hd cog· 
firmed the news of the Adventure ; on bodtd thi hip hp 
captain Cook put a letter, directed or, oh ſecretary 
of the Admiralty; The ca a> 2m of ip furgithed 

us with ſome freſtt x 

were very — we likewiſe got from. Him ſunie 
old newſp ;© which were Cane to people 
who had been 2 long from home. Wep parted com- 


with the polite behaviour and generoſſty of the captain: 
We anchored in Table BA Tacktay the twenty» 


| firſt - inſtant, "where we fourid ferent! Dutch and 


French ſhi — and one Engliſh Eaſt . 
whom we ſent ſeveral papers to the Admiralty. 

acquainted the Goyeriior with out arrival, and re- 
queſted the ſtores and refteſfſiments, whicki 
he very readily and oblizingly granted; The garriſori 


was ſaluted with chirteen guns, and they. 1nmediately 


returned the compliment. Ciptain' Cook here re-: 


ceived a letter that captain Furneaux Had left for him. 


We will entertain our numerous readers with a 
narrative ef captain Furneaux's ' proceedings; in the 
Adventure, when we have fafely brought. back, the 
Reſolution to England. 

We were very politely received at che Cape by. the: 
Governor and other principal officers, who conttibu- 
ed all in their power to ike our viſit t agrecable.; this 


obliged to go on fliore on acconnt of their health, 
We erecied a tent on ſhort, and began ohr necef. 
ary repairs ; great part of our rigging was replaced, | 


ful that our rigging and fails ſhould be Worn out, 48 


of the earth, and which it is very | av weed no "ſhip 
ever failed before in the fame time. g to 
care of our 'officers; and the 9 Nen of 


during the hole voyage. 
On the twenty - fixth of Ap 

gor on Board all neceſſary ſtores, 
and a freſh ſupply of water and proviſions; we 1 
and put to ſea in company with the Spaniſh frigate 
When we were got under fall, we ſaluted the 
fired an 1 
We were ſaluted by the Spaniſh frigate and 


Juno. 


number. 


a Daniſh Indiaman as We paſſed them, and we re. 
turned eacly ſalute with an equal number of r 


afterwards we ſteered for 8t Helena. 

We 8ſaw the iſland of St. Helena on the twen 
fifth of May, and anchored before the town. The 
Caſtle and the Dutton Eaſt Indiaman ſaluted us, and 
we returned the compliment. We were received wun 
the utmoſt politeneis by the Governor and princi 
gentlemen of the 
built at St. Helena wichin theſe five years, and there 
are other new buildings begun They have finiſbed 


veral other improvements. Here we got our empty 
water · caſks filled, and hay rapes A confiderable Je 
tity of freſh beef. 

We departed from: St. Helens bt the twenty-firſt | 
of May, and received the uſual ſalute of thirteen guns, 


fon on the twenty- eighth inſtant, and anchored in 
Croſs Bay, about half a mile from the ſhore. - Here 
thirty - firſt, but obtained only 
twenty-four. turtles notwithſtanding we had ſeveral . 


large, weighing between four and five hundred poun 


pany in tlie aſternoon, and were very . pleaſed 


proved a real repoſe aſter the dangets and difficultics- 
af ſo long. a voyage. As it is the Euſtom at the C apc. 
{all our principal offieers took apartments on here, 
where we provided a quantity of freſh baked bread, meat. 
and greens, for the people on board,; but of our Whole 4 
crew, there were not more than three men who: my 


though at an exorbitant rate. It is not very wonder--: 


e had not ſalled ieſs than twenty thouſand 3 
which is about equal to three times the circumferencg 
; 


Be ſhip, we neither prong nor broke a maſt 3 


ons, tea, Re Op nt | 


at 


CS ns 8 LOL 257 : 
7 Le wn leave of the 


place. A new church Has deen . 


4 commodious Janding-place for hoats, and made ſe- 


which we returned. We made the Iſland of Aſcen- 7 > 


parties out; indeed it was rather too late in the ſea- a Ws 
ſon to expect any more: thoſe we caught were 90 3 


each. This iſland is about ten miles long. and about 2 
fix broad; its ſurface is very barren, and ſcarcely pro» 
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duces any vegetation ; it is very probable, from the] various changes of Cliniate) and they were as vations = 
general appearance: ofthe; iſland, that at ſometime, of as any man could experience) we loft on!) one man 
which we liave no account, it has been daſtroyed by || by fickneſs, and three by other accidents. The Sir 
Avolcano-: Oo 992 F 1 5 80 19K ROY I cumſtance of keeping the ſhip's company in health, 
5 On che iſſand of Aſcenſion, turtle may be caught [| by means of the greateſt care and àrtention: will make 
from January td June. They always come on ſhore I this voyage remarkable in the opinion of every hu- 
to lay their eggs in the night, when they are caught] mane perſon; and we truſt" that the purpoſes for 
by people wh⁰ bank Haw to watch; as ſoon as || which we were ſent into the ſouthern "hemiſphere 
they... catch them, they turn them upon their; backs, || were both diligently and ſufficiently purſued, ' 
in which poſition they lay on the beach till the next || We think that by this time our readers wiſh to be 
day, when the people take them way. It is very [| informed. of the circumſtances. that happened to cap- 
certain that they come to this iſland merely for the {| tain Furneaux in the Adventure, after he ſeparated 
2 of layiug their eggs, is we found none but from the Reſolution. The author of theſe ſheets 
nales; and none of thoſe we caught, had any food acknowledges his obligations to an officer on board 
1 ͤů⁊ꝛ˙ ˙üàwm! mm.]; bor re and the public with an accbufit of 
Me leſt the ifland of Aſcenſion on the thirty- firſt, I their proceedings. He is the more indebted to Hit 
sadlnad ſteered for the iſland of Fernando de Noronha, for this narrative, as a large hiſtory of this famous 
on the coaſt of Brazil: In our paſſage for this place, || voyage, (ſold at an enormous expence) is publiſſied 
we had very good weather, and fine moon- light nights, || without this neceſſary information. 
which afforded us many opportunities of making lu - Captain Furneaux made the coaſt of New Zealand, 
nar obſervations, We made the iſland on the ninth after u. paſſage of fourteen days, from Amſterdam: 
of June, and it appeared like - detached hills; . the || they had a very heavy ſtorm that blew us off the co 
hargeſt-of hich very much reſembled the ſteeple of a for three days fi vely, which ſplit ſeveral of their 
church. As we approached the: iſle, we ſound the fails, and parted us from the Reſolution. * e 
ſea broke in a violent ſurf on ſome. ſunken rock,]. They get near the more on the fourth of November 
which lay about a league from the ſhore. We hoiſted [| 177.3, and ſeveral of the natives bronght them fith 
dur colours, and bore up round the north end of the and fruit, which they readily excha iged for-Otaheite 
ile. There is à ſtrong fort on the iſland, ſo fituated cloth, nails, &c. In Friday, the fifth, they wer 


* 


t 
as:to-command all the anchoring and landing places. gan driven from the ſhore by a ev hog of — 
Atter we had ſufficiently explored this coaſt, we ſtood || which laſted two days, accompanied by a good de: 
2 northward, and on the eleventh inſtant | 2 grant that 22 n wet, and ſeveral of 
/ ˙²˙ A e 7 ople complained of codes 
=. We: made the iſland of Fayal on the thirteenth, ||... They came. abreaſt of e, Hay. off the ninth, 
and on the fourteenth anchored in the bay of Fayal, and at eleven in the forenoon anchored in twelve 
about half a mile from the ſhore. We came here || fathom water. Though little was to be expected 
on purpoſe to make obſervations, by which we could here, by the account given by captain Cook in his 
| F; int to | uh conſul, anden our | | great n rs of the natives can in tlie 
arrival to the governor, | begging. his. permiſſion to canoes. But our” journaliſt has left us to gueſs 
make the obſervations on ſhore for the above purpoſe. || whether, they came to trade, or only to gratify their 
Ihis was xeadily granted, and the Engliſh conſul be- own curioſity. It was at an iſland in this bay where 
haved in a very hoſpitable manner to us. We ſtaid the Endeavour's people obſerved the largeſt canoe 
Here but a ſhort time, in which the crew were ſup- they met with during their whole voyage. It was, 
plied wich planty of freſh; beef. This iſland produces | | according, to, account, no lefs than fixty- eight feer 
See ane tor ee ae i Flr e de e tarp deren deren of th 
ſome other iſles are ſupplied. Villa de Huta is the h; it had -a ſharp bottom, cnfiſting of three 
chief town on the iſland; it is ſituated cloſe to the [trunks of trees hollowed, of which that in the middle 
e ee 
! 8 7 at each end of the town, and a one wall all long in one piece, and were ornamented with carv- 
5 along the ſhore. Fheſe works are not kept in much ings not unlike fillagree work, in ſpirals of very curious 
| 5 repair, though they conſiderably increaſe 1 workmanſhip, the extremities whereof were cloſed 
| io the city, which has a beautiful appearance from with a figure that formed the head of the veſſel, in. 
| tte road. The monaſteries, churches, and Jeſuitz which were two monſtrous eyes of mother of pearl, 
| college, ate the principal buildings. One thing and a large ſhaped tongue, and as it deſcended it ftill 
makes rather a diſagreeable appearance, at leaſt to an I retained the figure of a monſter, with hands and feet 
Engliſhman, in this place, all the windows. of the carved upon it very neatly, and painted red. It had 
Private dwelling-houſes are latticed, and there is no falſo a high peaked ſtern wrought in fillagree, and a- 
Slaſs to be ſeen but in the windows of the public ] dorned with feathers, from the top of which two long 
buildings. In this: ſmall city are three convents of ſtreamers depended, made of feathers, which almoſt 
men, and two of women, eight churches, and one || reached the water. F rom this deſcription we might 
- Jeſuits college ; thus, like all other Portugueſe towns, be tempted to ſuppoſe theſe canoes to be the veſſels, 
is is over-run with religious buildings. The Jeſuits fand this to be the great country lying to the ſouth, 
college has been ſuffered to ge to decay fince the ex- of which Quiros received Intelligence at Taumaio; 
pulſion of that order. , „ and where Toabia faid they ate men, and had ſuch 
There is not wine enough raiſed on this iſland for large ſhips that the Engliſh ſhip was ſmall in compa- 
its own conſumption, but the wine which bears the ||riſon: Be this as it may, our voyagers ſhortened 
name of this place is brought to de Houta, from Pico, I their ſtay in this harbour, being impatient to conti- 
| und from thence ex porte. Ilnue their voyage, and, if poſſible, join the Reſolution. 
pp i The eaſt end of the iſland, in the bay of Fayal, || The boats were manned on the tenth of Novem- 
| n of a ſemicircular- form, two miles broad, and ||ber, and ſent. on ſhore for a ſupply of wood and 
- three quarters of a mile wide. The bottom is ſandy, water; and a guard of marines were ordered to ac- 
and there is depth of water from twenty to fix fathoms. company them, in order to protect them from inſult. 
| Me eſt the bay on the nineteenth, and ſteered for All the remaining part of the crew were — in 
By St. G Iſland, and aſterwards proceeded: as ex- ſtopping leaks and repairing -the rigging, which was 
*. peditiou Y as poſſible ſor England. We anchored at now in a moſt ruinous condition. Having got on 
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fs 4 
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one 
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| | on the thirtieth of July. ;-. + board a ſmall ſupply, the weather being tolerable and 
| +: ,/The-whole time of our abſence from England was the wind fair, on the eleventh inſtant they hoiſted in 
Hen three years and eighteen days, and owing to the good ||the boats, unmoored, weighed, and put to ſea. 
N : hand of providence; which ſmiled upon our attempt, They had hard gales and ſqually weather with rain 
| : and: ſeconded our endeavours, notwithſtanding the || on the twelfth. At eight in the morning they bore 
= f She is | : | up, 


{£Fo@6F-HH:&4 8; 


up, but could make no. way, ſo were again, obliged 
to run into, Talago, bay, At noon they came to, 
moored, and hoiſted out the boats to increaſe their 
ſupply of wood and water. The thirteenth they 
were, employed as before. On the fourtcenth the 
ſurf roſe ſo high, that they could not make the land. 
The fifteenth was employed in getting on board more 
wood and water and on the ſixteenth, at three in 
the morning, they unmoored, and before fix got 
under Lay, and came to fea. From this time to the 
twenty-eighth nothing but tempeſtuous weather, in 
which their rigging was almoſt all blown to pieces, 
and the men quite worn down with fatigue, On the 
twenty-ninth, the water they had obtained was nearly 
expended, and they were reduced to the ſcanty allow- 


ance of a; quart a man per diem. 5 

Ihe weather became more moderate on the thir- 
tieth, when they made Cook's Straights, and at three 
in the afternoon caſt anchor in Charlotte Sound. 

As ſoon as they came to anchor, they made in- 
quiry, whether any inſtructions had been left for them 
by the Reſolution; and upon examination a letter 
was found, importing that the, Reſolution had ſet 
Lil fix TER. / Os OO 
;..The wan e carried on ſhore on the firſt of 
December,, the fick landed, the armourer's forge put 
up, and, in ſhort, every preparation made to re 
the ſhip, and to recover the numerous fick. Here 
the; natives came. on board with ant familiarity, 
brought, fiſh, and what elſe they bad 10 ſell, and 
ſeemed to bchaye with. great civility and traffic honeſt- 
ly; but this ben | 


thigzeenth,! and robbed the aſtronomer's tent of ever) 
, . could. carry. away, . This they did fo 
4 


ietly, that they were not ſo much as heard, or ſuſ- 
pected, till the aſtronomer, getting up to make an 
ohſeryation, miſſed his inſtruments, and charged the 
centinel with the robbery. This brought on a pretty 
ſeyere altercation, during which, they pied an Tndian 
creeping from the tent, and Mr, Bailey fired at, and 
wounded: him; but, notwithſtanding, he made ſhift 
to run into the woods and eſcape- The report of the 
gun had alarmed his companions, who likewiſe, in- 
Read of taking to. their canoe, fled into the woods, 
leaving the boat with moſt of the things that had been 
ſtolen in it aground upon the beach. This it is more 
than EE laid the foundation of that dreadful 
cataſtrophe which ſoon after happened. | 
When they were preparing for their departure 
on the ſeventeenth, the largeſt cutter manned with 
ſeven ſeamen, under the command of N 
Roe, the firſt mate, accompanied by Mr. Wood 
| houſe, midſhipman, and James Tobias Swilley, the 
carpenter's ſervant, were ſent up the ſound to Graſs 
Cove, to gather greens and wild celery. The tents 


were ſtruck at two in the afternoon, every thing got 


on board, and the ſhip made ready for failing the 
next day. Night coming on, and no cutter appear- 
ing, the captain and others began to expreſs great 
uneaſineſs, fearing ſome treachery from the ſavages. 
They fat up the whole night in expeQation of their 
arrival, but to no purpoſe. At day-break the captain 
ordered the long boat to be hoiſted out, and double 
manned, with Mr. Burney, ſecond lieutenant, Mr. 
Freeman, maſter, the corporal of the marines with 
five private men, all well armed, with plenty of am- 
munition, two wall- pieces, and three days proviſions. 
Thus equipped, about nine in the morning they left 
. the ſhip, and rowed and failed for Eaſt Bay, keeping 
cloſe in ſhore, and examining every creek-they paſſed, 
to find the cutter: they continued their ſearch till two 
in the aſternoon, when they put into a {mall cove to 
del dane. n ; 
While dinner was getting ready, a company of the 
natives were obſerved ſeemingly very bu on the op- 
poſite ſhore, upon which they Jeft thaggadinner and 
..rowed precipitately to the place Where the ſavages 
/ 11 WEE, aſſembled. 


quickened their cour 


They purſued the natives as 


aviour was but of ſhort continuance; [! 
A party of, them came don on the night of the | 
they retreated to a riſing hill cloſe by the water ſide. 


panic, and, fuy 


Upon their approach, the natives 


ü . r 1 4 2 2 8 
little town, which they found deſerted; but while 
| they were employed in ſearching aheirthuts, the na- 
tives returned, and made 4 ſhew of reſiſtance but 
ſome trifling preſents being made their-chiefs, they 
were very ſoon appeaſed. However, on theit return 
to the boat, the ſavages again followed them, and 


1155 


"4 


ſome of them threw ſtones: After dinner they re- 


their wall-pieces as ſignals to the cutter, if any of the 
people ſhould happen to be within hearing 


They opened à ſmall bay about five abe nfliors; 


noon, where they ſaw à large double canoe, and a 
body of natives hauling her upon the beach. They 
to come up with them, but 
the ſavages inſtantly fled on feeing them approach, 


{which made them ſuſpect that ſome miſchief had been 


done. On landing, the firſt thing they ſaw in the 
canoe was one of the cutters row - lock boards and a 
pair of ſhoes tied up together. On advaneing farther 


up the beach, they found ſeveral of their peoples 
baſkets, and ſaw one of their dogs eating a piece of 
broiled fleſh, which upon examining they ſuſpected 
to be human, and having found in one of the baſkets 


4 hand, which they knew to be the left hand of 
Thomas Hill, by the letters T. H. being marked on 
it; they were no longer in ſuſpence about the event. 
as was practicable, 
but without ſucceſs. On their return they deſtroyed 
the canoe, and continued their ſeatch. At half after 
fix in the evening they opened Graſs Cove, where 
they ſaw a great many natives aſſembled in the beach, 
and fix or ſeven canoes floating in the ſurf; they 
ſtood in ſhore, and as ſoon as the ſavages ſaw them 


The lieutenant being doubtful whether their retreat 
proceeded from fear, or à deſire to decoy them into 
an ambuſcade; determined not to be ſurpriſed, and 
therefore running cloſe in ſhore, ordered the grappling 
to be dropt near enough to reach them with the guns; 
but at too great a diſtance to be under any apprehen- 
ſion from their _— In-this poſition they began 
to engage, taking aim, and determining to kill as 


many of them as their guns would reach. It was 


ſome time before they diſlodged them; but at length 
many of them being wounded, and ſome killed, they 
began to diſperſe. The heutenant/ improved their 
rted by the officers: and marines, 
leapt on ſhore and purſued the fugitives.. 
They had not advanced far from the 'water-fide 
before they beheld the moſt horrible fight that ever 
was ſeen by any European; the heads, hearts; livers, 
and lights of three or-four of 'their people broiling'on 
the fire, and their bowels lying at the diſtance of 
about ſix yards from the fite, with ſeveral of their 
hands and limbs in a mangled condition, ſome broiled 
and ſome raw; but no other parts of their bodies, 
which gave cauſe to ſuſpect that the cannibals had 
feaſted and eaten all the reſt. They obſerved a la 

body of them aſſembled on a hill about two milf 


| diſtance, but night coming on they durſt not advance 


to attack them; neither was it thought ſafe to quit 
the ſhore, to take account of the number killed, their 
body being but fmall,, and the ſavages numerous and 
Herce. - They were armed with long lances and wea- 
pons not unlike a ſerjeant's halbert in ſhape,” made 
of hard wood, and mounted with bone inftead of iron. 
They could diſcover nothing belonging to the cutter 
but one of the oars which was broken and ſtuck in 
the ſand, and the faſtenings of the natives candoes tied 
to it. It was ſuſpected that the dead bodies of their 
people had been divided among the different parties 
of ſavages that had been concerned in the maſſacre; 
and it was not improbable that the party that was 
ſeen at a diſtance” were feaſting upon ſome of the 
others, as thoſe on the ſhore had been upon what 
were found, before they were diſturbed by the crew 


could they tell where the natives had concealed the cutter. 
It was now near night, and the lieutenant not 
EEG en a bs 250 aht thinking 


immediately fled ; they followed them. cloſely to a [| 


newed their ſearch, and at propet intervals kept firing 


of the long boat; be that as it may, they could diſ- 
cover no traces of more than four of their bodies, nor 
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— it ſafe to truſt "of ſich, in the _ in an || weſt, and their pas ſouth ſouth · eaſt, they made 
open beat, within 77 0 go cruel wbariany, ſail and proc voyage. Be.. 
ordered the. cahbes b6 by den up and yed, [| tween this ** Baal 735 al}. nothing ee 
and carefully collecting = — of yr os — . markable . — their Ju at he” ca 
companions, they made the beſt of their way from of Good Hope, where captain Furneaux left captain 
this polluted place, not without a few on cap wh] Cook 2 letter, To the great joy of all the fallors, 
upon the inhabitants, and got on board the ſhip be- they anchored at Fpithead on AE 1-0 ly 
[fore miduigut. The remains of the LA ght 17 4, after having een abſent 1 opt To 
on board were examined by the ſurgeon, but he could rom a review of the whole, the | dar will j 
not make out to whom they belonged, ſo they were [| how much the world has: Joſt b on h 55 
gecently laid together, and with the uſual ſolemnity able” eircumnavigator captain Obo e tlie com- 
obſerved on board ſhips committed to the ſea. I pariſon of the courfe the Reſolution ſteered, and the 
It was the twenty - ſecond of December before the valuable diſcoveries fhe made, with that . purfged by. | 
Adventure. get clear of land; and then the cloaths || the Adventure aſter ſhe 5 e 'edritraſh"- 5 
; And effects of the ten men who were murdered and f will be ſufficiently ſtriking, and the cſlity, of any 
eaten were ſold before the maſt, according to the old || further remarks entirely ſuperſeded, ES 
tea cuſtom. Nothing material happened till the firſt That our account: of this” this Voy a rendered 
15 W. en When ſtrong gales and rainy wea- [| as complete as poſſible, we hats ry a new and correct 
er ame on, and by reaſon of the ſeas? running ſo || table of the languag e uſed Nen the Society Iſles 
high-they were obliged to lie to. Towards night the which was nol? on the ſpo Zr e t 
violence of the gale "_ _ the wind 1 5 Nov at eractneſs. 
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chief ton of this) province is Conſtantinople, the 
23 of woe Li empire, and has the fineſt 
port and harbour in Europe. This city Was built by 
the emperor Conſtantine in the fourth century, who 
removed the ſeat of the empire from Rome to this 
city. The fituation of it is 29 def. 1'5 min, caſt long, 
41 deg, 30 min. north lat. Two ſides of it are 
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| in any of them. The Turks have 


he f eity is ſurround- times preach to the people. 


e of K 
ſhews himſelf to the people more than once a year, 
and then he appears in great pomp and magnificence. 
Seven of the royal moſques and temples are exceed- 
ingly magnificent, and are ſurrounded with ſpacious - 
Areas, at à diſtance from houſes and other buildings 
that may Hinder the proſpect of them. Theſe, as well 
as the reſt, have hoſpitals belonging to them; and are 
endowed witli ſchools; but the 
them are branches for candles, ivory balls and ; 
cryſtal "globes; no paintings or drapery ate lat p 
t 8. broken dow or 
defaced the cherubims and paintings, with which ſome 


of them were formerly adomed. The floors ate 
covered with carpets, and there is a marble _ ; 


every one of them, from whence the molla's 
3 4 W 
Public inns are not here uſed, as at other places, ſor 
the reception of travellers or merchants, but there ute 
buildings erected . for their entertainment, 
where there are warchou 


it ar 


in health. _ + 


* 


The Divan, or ſupreme court of judicature, is in 


found ſilence conſtantly obſerved, for moſt people | 


hurt; but other than theſe, no ſtrangers are admitted. 
be ambaſſadors are conducted to the hall where the 
imperial throne is erected, being almoſt covered with 
. e 
. That the dignity, importance, and ſacredneſs of 


them to men of figute they are kept in handſome/lods- 
ings by their maſters; and Suit 7, with good . If | 


by the emperor Adrian after it had been deſtroyed by 
an earthquake. The Grand Signor has here another 
ſeraglio, equal in beauty, though not in extent, with 
that of Conſtantinople. Hers are alſo ſeveral grand 
moſques; but the houſes are meanly built, a8 in the 
metropolis; 3: FEB - == 8 
Philippopoli is the next conſiderable town in Ro- 
mania, which received its name from king Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great. This city is inhabited 
chiefly by Chriſtians of the Greek communionl, ind 
is the ſec of one of their archbiſhops; they ſhew a 
chapel here, in which they ſay St. Paul preached to 
the Philippians. „„ 3G > TS 
| Gallipoli is another town'in this province; it oon 
tains about ten thouſand Turks and four thouſand 
Chriftians, and was the firſt town the Turks poſſeſſed 
„ . ee OR, 
Between Conſtantinople and Gallipoli, Heraclea 
ſtosd, which was once a great flouriſhing city, but 
there now remains little more of it than the ruing 
Rodoſto ſtands about ſeven miles from it, which is a 
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The province of: Albani contains 
Dulcign 
The 
following pr 


rope; und contains the following 3 


36 Durazzo, and Raguſa. 
neipal tou ns, viz. Lariſſa (of Which the 
reader may ſee a beautify! proſpect in the aunexed 
print), alonica, Pharra, Janna; -befides the 
mountains of 22) 6 76 N Fwd Burrinto, Larta, 
and Adam.” 
ITbe province of Ales contains Setines, the an- 
cient Athens, which was once a powerful republic, the 
| al $A Jearning,: wit and eloquence; and all arts and 
were brought to greater perfection here than 
in — — ol the world, at the time when this 
city was in its flouriſhing: ſtate. It is now a poor 
_ deipicable. place : the indians are. ſtill eſteemed a 
us people; their number is about ten 
thouſand, of which three fourths are [Chriſtians of, ; 
the-Greek church. 


The habit of the modern Atheniaps- * 


1 mn 


> tt. ACT Tha —— 


"oF... 


their cap.reſembles/ the crown of a hat; on their lege 
they wear eaſy black boots, which ſit in wrinkles, but 
nqęver wear any ſhoes or flippers.” 


3 frets and over them a fort veſt of fil, 
but never appear abroad without à veil; their hair is 
ite L and # om 7 down low on their backs. \There 


EN che ion 
-antalus, . he 2 à colon " bither. The name 
| Morea is obtained from Morus 8 tree; 
either becauſe it ſeems to reſemble a mulberry leaf, or 
becauſe the ſoil produces abundance of thoſe trees. 
The More is a peninſula ſituated in the Medi- ; 
terrancan. ſea, is about one hundred and eighty miles | 


and one hundred and thirty broad. | 

he chief towns*are.Napoli de 8 Argos, | 
| Garinthy Sicyon, Nemea, Lacedæmon, S arta, Mal- 
varia, ' Megalopolis; Belvidere, e, on, At- 


cadia, and Olympia, 

The province of Bulgaria contains the following 

W towns, viz, Sophia, Silliſtria, and Nicopolis. 

_. 

Vitae Semendria, Widin, Niſſa, and Scopia. 
5 1 province of Boſnia is but x ſmall one; the 

princzpal-town/ is Boſnia Seraio. 


f Trebigus, Narenza;-and Antivari. 
The Turkiſh provinces ſituated 8 of. the Da- | 
nube and Euxine Ses ate, Beſſarabia, Moldavia, and 
Walachia, Crim, Little and Budzaick Tartary: | 
Walachiz is fituated to the ſouth of Moldavia, - is. 
ef ia triangular form, and conſequently its breadth / 
unequal, but its: length is two hundred and fifty miles. 
The air is temperate; and ſoil fruitful ;-cattle abound, 
and wood is ſcarce. The whole is well watered; theeſta- 
bliſhed religion is that of the Greek church, and the com- 
mom people are extremely ignorant. The waywode, 
prince, „or heſpodar of Walachia, is a vaſſal 
ne a. body of' troops in time of war, The 
alonitz, fixty miles. north; of the Danube, which 
as a tolerable trade, with ſome fortifications; and 
Buckereft, a ſtrong town and archbiſhop's ſee, forty | 
miles north of the Danube, which has. ſome trade; 
is the reſidence of the waywode, 


runs through it. 
vania ; it is about two hundred and forty miles long, 
but the breadth varies conſiderably; It is in general 
A barren pot, * the inhabitants are a mixture of 


Macedonia is the next province of Turkey in Eu- 


1 


8 


Dee. 


ovince of Servia colitains the towns of Bel- 


of the Ottoman rte, paying a yeatly tribute and 
n | been very frequent, eſpecially, in 1693: when they | 
moſt dreadful, and occafioned terrible devaſtations, the 


ncipal places are Terves, the capital, on the river 
aſhes being thrown. all round the iſland to the diſtance 


Moldavia takes its name from the Moldau, which f 
It is ſituated to the eaſt of Tranſyl- 


—_ 6.” 


_ of Thedlaly ar and: Virus contain "ws * 


being almoſt p 


— 


T HRO u e n 
various neighbouring nations. Fhe roinaipaliplarel | 


are Jaſſy, the capital, and reſidence of the wa ywods, 


[which is ſituated on the Ptuth, ſeighty miles north- 
tong town on tht 


weſt of Bauder; and Choczim, ! a 
Dineſter, near the borders of P. _ 10 cr 0 
The moſt material parts of Taitary have already 
been delineated, and the different) tribes Of Tartats 


deſcribed. * Thoſe 3 in Europe remain to he mentioned; 
but theſe 


of them Jocally., We ſhall hewener mention 
| Beflarabia, or Budsiack, which borders pn dhe Black 
Sea. The inhabitants are called White Hordes; 


oxen, cheeſe, milk, 
The chief N 1 


women wear | excceds that of the moſt civilized Chriſtians. 


coloured gowns, uſually. ted and blue, which reach 
Lnothing, remains, reſpecting 
Fquanter.of 
[account of Iceland, which is an European iſland, — | 
„ N in the Atlantic o | 


1 52 four hun 


The province of Dalmatia contains the toyns. .of 1 congred with vergure: - 


| gradually. —.—— volcanos. 
| theſe burning mountains is that called Hecla, which 
is ſeated in the ſouthernmoſt part of the. iſland, not far 


It has frequently ſent forth flames, and 


0 


the banks of the rivers; and the country between the 


ly on the cham of the rim 
partly on Ruf- — 4 food is horſe fleſn, and 
their religion Mahometaniſm, but their hop al Eu far 
Having thus given a view ef Turkey and 1 
the glabe, hut that we give our readers an 


an, between g and 68 de 


north latitude, amd 10 and 26 fleg. weſt longitude. 


and fifty broad. For two months t 
never ſets; the winter it never ri 


8 ſor the ſame 
ſpace, at leaſt not entirely. 


The greater patt of the 


tine ſmaell. 
northern coun 


=; Hg 


80115 8 


2210 


des rivulets and large lakes all of which abound 
with excellent fiſh. well; water this country. There 
are no foreſts in an part af the iſland : but this de · 


tities of fine timber. that come lasting afhoreon A 
ferent parts of the ſea - coaſt. 


5 E, mountains, ſeveral of which: arc excoodingly. 


and always covered with ice and ſnow, are tho 

moſt remarkabl phenomena. for Which this inland i is 
diftinguiſhed. "IT the vallies between them the inha - 
ee. live, and in thoſe near the coaſt; are plain 
But notwithſtanding the amaz- 
ing coldnefs'of fhis iſland, earthquakes and yolcanos 
have been more known here than in many countties 
in much warmer climates. The former have ſeveral 
times laid the country deſolate, particularly in 1734. 
182 and 1755, when, fiery eruptions broke oui of 
the earth. Many of the ſnowy mountains have alſo 
he moſt famous of 


from the ſea. 
a torrent of burning matter, whence: the inhabitants 
formerly imagined that it was the place where the ſouls 
of the damned were tormented! Its eruptions have 


of more than 100 miles; but fince that time Hecla 


to aſcend from the foot. of this mountain to its ſum- 


mit; and on the north-weſt fide is a lar chaſm, 
reaching. from the top almoſt to the bottom. It is re- 


markable that while flames and ignited matter iſſued 
from this chaſm, the huge maſſes of ice and ſnow, with 
which the other ſide of the mountain was covered, 


rove from place to place, live on che fleſſi af horſes; | 
| Fender, wh bat of mare, &d 
nder, which in- the Türkin 


were | 


are ſew in proportion to the others, and 
ally in motion, at is hard to n 


Don and Nieper is ed by the Nogay Tartars, 
veſt; with a looſe cat over it, ned: with furs, and who, are — 5 pod 5 pp , 8 


a ſtrong paſs. It was bete that 
Charles Chats XI. of of Sweden reſided after his defeat a | 
[Pultowa. mt ent 1 ang, 
Nene the ſes and Along 


* 


8 


the deſeription of that 


miles; longs; and one n 
ether the ſun 


iſland is mountainigusy ſtony, and barren; butarſome = 

places there are, excellent! paſtures, and the grafs has 2 

i: hea ice. Which gets lagſe from the mot 
in * brings with it a latge quan- 

5 dals, Ch a een, 


RE eee that flow from the Wountaint, ö 


has been free from eruptions. It takes up four hours 


were not WR though the heat on that ſide was ſo 
ä intenſe, 


fett ĩs in a great meaſure compenſated by large quan- 
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inten; ln. to 


diſcharged itſelf, but did not ceaſe till the end of Sep- 


. 


in minerals, though there are no mines worked in the 


countries; 


Tue inhabitants of Iceland, are naturally well 


they are ſober, honeſt, docile and induſtrious ; bat, 
fond of (drinking ſpirituous liquors, though few are ſo 


circumſtanced 
They are ſubject to various diſorders, particularly the 
rheumatiſm, fevers; aſthma, and conſumption; but 


have ſtrength eno 


; calcine large ſtones and other ſub- 
C 
Other eruptions have broken out, though thoſe! 


manner, ſmoak, fire, cinders, and ſtones, which were 
followed by a fiery ſtream; like melted metal. The 
lava continued to move flowly on for about eight or 
nine miles, as far as the lake of Mynat into which it 


tember (3, os the eruptions of the mountain 
ſubfided:! They were, however, ſoon followed by the 
eruption of three of the adjacent mountains. Indeed 
it is à common obſervation among the inhabitants, 
that hen the ice and ſnow are ſo accumulated on one 
of the mountains that formerly ejected fire, as to ſtop 


„ 


of 
| Hecla are ſtopped. The huge mountain of Crabla, on 
the 17th of May 1724, began to eject, in a terrible 


TURKREY1N E UR Of k. 


| 


11169 
| into different diviſions, each of which-has its own ap- 
pellation; ſuch as midnight, twilight, btoad- day, 
forenoon, noon, afternoon, evening. mid · evening. &c. 
The Icelanders were originally a colony from Nor- 
way, they ſtill ſpeak the old Norwegian dialect, 
though they have adopted à great number of words 
from the Scots, with whom they heretofore main- 
tained 4 conſiderable traffick. The Lutheran doctrine 
is the only religion here tolerated. The cbuntry ig 
divided ue ww bithorwicks; mae Hit 8. 6 - 
holt for the ſouth, and that of Hoalum for the north. 
The revenue of each biſhop amounts to about two 
thouſand rix dollars; from which, however, he muſt 
maintain the rector and corrector, the miniſter of the 
cathedral church, and a certain number of ſcholars. 
At the time of the Reformation, great part ofthe church 


the clefts and ehaſms, which were the ſpiracles whence 
proteeded ſmoak and flame, a new eruption is not far 
diſtant, Thus, in 1756, a mountain, named Cot- 
ligian, which had twice before caſt forth fire and ſmoak, 
again began to flamme... ff 
In this country ſtones of various colours are found, 
but no marble. It like wiſe produces a kind of cryſ- 
tal, a large quantity of pumice-ſtones, and, near the 
volcanos, two ſorts of agate. It is alſo certainly rich 


country. The people find, even above ground, large 
lumps of ſilver, copper, and iron ore, fo rich, that they 
are melted by a common wood fire, and the metal 
made into various utenſils. But the principal metal 
of this iſland is ſulphur, great quantities of which: 
were formerly exported to Copenhagen and other 
at preſent that branch of trade has en- 
| made; 
and poſſeſs a confiderable ſhare of bodily: ſtrength; 
though they ſeldom live to a very old age. In general, 


like all others who dwell in cold eduntries, they are 
d as to procure any conſiderable quantity. 


the leproſy, or rather a kind of ſcurvy, is the prevail 
ing diſeaſe. Their chief employment is fiſhing, to 
which they bring up their children as ſoon as they 

ph to row a boat. The dreſs both 
of the men and women is much the fame as that worn 
by the Norwegians. The men, in fiſhing, wear a 
garment of ſheeps-ſkin over their cloaths, and this 
* uently ſoften by rubbing it over with fiſh liver. 
The buildings in this iſland nearly reſemble thoſe 
of. Norway; with this difference, that as they are not 
fo well ſupplied” with timber, they make more uſe of 


ſtones, turf, and mud walls. The better ſort poſſeſs 


tolerable houſes, well furniſhed. Their roofs are 
either boarded or thatched, and their walls are com- 
fortably thick and warm. f 

_- The inhabitants of Iceland are remarkably ingenious 
and docile. The country not only affords. a great 
number of able boat-carpenters and handicraftſmen, 
but has like wiſe produced many men of diſtinguiſhed 
learning. As there are no public ſchools in the 


country, the children are taught to read, and inſtruct- 


ed in the articles of religion at home, by their own 
parents, or by the miniſters of the different pariſhes, 
in the courſe of their viſitations. They do not reckon 
time by the clock or hour; but take their obſervations 
trom the fun, ſtars, or tide, and parcel out the day 


| 


his own province. The king's" reyenues ariſe from 


revenues was ſecularized, and now belong to the king 


of Denmark. The clergy here have no tythes; hut 


ſome ſmall dues are paid to them either in merchan- 


dize or money. The churches ate in genetal loW-wæ 


| 


called Staffsam 


ö 


and but indifferently decorated; nevertheleſs they ara 


clean. decent, and commodious. WAS: - 
The people of this iſland are ruled by a governor- 
ptmand, or rather by his deputy th 
Amptmand; the former is — AT AT — 
king from the Daniſh-nobjlity; and reſides at Copen- 
hagen; but the latter always lives in Iceland at che 
king's palace of Reſſeſted, on a ſalary of four hundred 
rix- dollars. His majeſty likewiſe: appoints à receiver, 
ho collects all the taxes and revenues, and tranſinits 
them to the treaſury. . Befides) the ſte wurd, there ata 
Syfſelmem who farm the King's taxes in cortain diſa 
tricts, and act as juſtices of the peace, each within 


taxes and dues, an annual ſum paid by the company 
of merchants, ſecularized abbey- lands, and other 
joyal demeſnes farmed out to the natives. + .- 
All the law conteſts in religious affairs, or concern«. 
ing freehold property, are determined by the Norwe- 
gian laws: but in every diſpute relative to meum and 
tuum, the old Iceland laws take place. There ate 
two judges called Langmænd, who preſide over the 
ſouthern and northern diviſions, and ſometimes de- 
puties are allowed. Actions are firſt brought in the 
court of Syſſelman, from whence they may be evoked 
to higher courts; and if the cauſe be of great conſe- 
quence, the laſt reſource is the ſupreme; court at Co- 
penhagen. In ſpiritual caſes the deputy-governor fits 
as judge, with the deans and clergy as his aſſeſſors. 
| There is no other legal method of puniſhing men with 
death than beheading or hanging: the women, con- 
demned to die, are ſewed in à ſack and drowned. 
The commerce of this iſland conſiſts of dried fiſh, 
ſalted meat, butter, tallow, train- oil, coarſe woollent 
cloth, ſtockings, gloves, raw wool, ſheep- ins, 
lamb-ſkins, eider-down,. feathers; timber, fiſhing 
lines and hooks, tobacco, bread, horſe-ſhoes, brandy, 
wine, falt, linen, ſilk, all which they export and im- 
port, and a few other neceſſaries, as well as ſuperfluis 
ties for: mu bester ſort. t. ale 
The Danes engroſs the whole trade of this iſland, 
for they are allowed an extenſive charter. This com- 
| pany maintains factories at all the harbours in the 
iſland. where they exchange the foreign goods for the 
merchandize of the country; and as the balance is in 
favour of the Icelanders, they pay the overplus in Da- 
niſh money, which is the only current coin in this 
iſland; The weights and meaſures here are nearly 
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the ſame with thoſe uſed in Denmark. 112 
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Pina, arid” the inland of Cuba, part of Hiſpaniola, [| ate4 to wild beaſts, another to 
Potto Rico, Trinidad, "Matgaretta, and feveral ſmaller [1 fools an naturals of the human ſpecies, hich were „ 


ftten broad; and us che Spaniards bound 


moſt northerly diviſion of Old Mexico. 


SY 5s ſituated in 103 deg.” of weſt long. and 20 de 4 of | to: diſcover che di e ö 
north lat. Ir Bande upon an iſland in a lake which lies 15 teuma uſed here to converſe with 2 but it is 


t about ten miles diſtance. © The town is about fix [| part of the ſtory, 


— „and build another on better ground; but as a 
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al not preſent our Readers wien an Aetount of SOUTH"AMERICA: 

l e flo the beſt and moſt approved. modern Travellers and Hiftorios 
4 — though ſome Parts of it have already been flightly mentioned, we 

, think this Part of the World of ſo much Conſequence, that a complete View mut 

. very. acceptable. to the numerous Subſcribers to this Work; a Work in which 

. »we have taken the greateſt Pains to pleaſe, and we are e to wy FG r Labours 
eee Mn Fe ai W | | Sieve. f ir 
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; /paſſions'of the WEIR in i South Ain {| were fo numerous, that city ly tires . 
Aries, ate Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, and La men to look after them. Another part hs — al 


nſters, 


3 
nf 
23> 


iſlands. ee FIAT ER 1 
New Mexico i is about two ea, miles W 


art rp the diverſfion of the court. , 
e armouries were. well ſto with all manner 
a | of Indian Weapons of War, ee palaces had 
Tetra Ineegnitg on the north, hey will moſt probably, T elegant gardens laid out in ſha dy Walks, HD fra; 
at ſome future riod, lay claim to the country as far || grant and medjemal] herbs. and IS DE c; —.— 
as he Artie . e is apr 85 oy flowers ea Ly 8 ſummer h e seg bagn 
ovinces; that of New ico Proper, an or- Irs, and fountains, that 1 
5. 5s vied with any thing Achat ks Kir 1 8 8. 


nĩa, Which is contiguous to it. The capital of New 
Mexico is Santa Fe; and is conſiderable 125 1 2 filver [||| When the Fg ard ook came roy 
1 hy an edi fig called 1 2 


oy — — Mexico, commonly called New Spain, 
thotnd miles long and fix hundred 155505 to which 
bees it c tains three audiences, viz. Gallicia, Old 


of His near ral lat * or on. 
Mexico Pro „and Guadalajara; the latter is the. 


lic or pirate! 
glootny 'melancholy. thought 
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were black, 


* 25 was er Pat 9 5 admitted” 
Mon- 


Mexicv is the moſt capital province of America, itt 


117 


in the tuddle of a valley, ſurrounded by 1 mountains imagined, t hat we. Y, Fither believg or Aiſde lie vo this 


Denne 


miles round, is of à ſquare form, and has a og e J The principal of A Wer an, Sippe medic. | 


cent area in the middle of it, in which all the cated to Vitzli uylis.. the God af war. hich: ſtood. 
center; part of it is built i ina moraſs, and is very fub- || in a ſpacious {quare, Was. bpilt with. tone Ibne „and the 
to floods, as abundance of rivers diſcharge them- | front of it adorne „or rather deformed, with the ſkulls- 


Fives into the lakes from the adjacent mountains, || of men who had been ſacrificed, The. altar on which: 


> ©; 


The Hazard and inconveniences of the city have been ! rr 5 10 e 7 Was Lear within — 


ſo great, that it has frequently been the ſubject of de- 
bateè, whether or not they ſhould totally abandon the 
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expence would attend it, and the nat of the wealth and grandeur, beſides two thouſand, ales ones 
preſent city is cool and comfortable, and alſo na- || dedicated to as many different deities, every ſtreet had 


tutally very ſtrong, they have abandoned this project. its tutelar god; and every diſtreſs or calamity its par- 


The Emperors palaces and their temples are the on- 18 ticular altar, to which recourſe was had for 4 e 


- ly public buildings we have any deſcription of. The || in their ſeveral complaints. 


-whete Montezuma the laſt Emperor reſided, ||, The face of the country is mountainous, and 
opened with thirty gates into as many different ſtreets. | abounds on all ſides with beautiful groves and woods: 


The princip front making one fide of a great ſquare. between the hills, rich vallies are interſperſed: of We : 


This building! was creed with poliſhed Jaſper, and || derable extent. The mountains on the weſt ſide of 
over each pate in a large ſhield were the arms of Mon- Mexico are moſt of them volcanos, from whenee:vaſt 
tezuma. The palace conſiſted of ſeveral ſquare courts, || quantities of fire and ſmoke are emitted. 
extenſive enough to contain three thouſand of his'wo- The ſeas of Mexico are either thegulph of a 
men and their attendants. and the north ſea on the north-eaſt, or the Paciſio 
When Hernando Cortez came nete, the palace af: | Ocean on the ſouth-weſt. Here n variety of rivers, 
figned to him was very large, and contained commodi- [| capes, bays, and lakes. 
ous rooms and apartments for five hundred Spaniards, [| The year is divided into the wet and dry ſeaſons.” 


— 
L 


and for ſeveral” thouſand of his Indian allies ; the [| The rainy ſeaſon begins the latter end of May, when 


whole was ſurrounded with a thick ſtone wall, and I the ſun is in the northern fi Igns : the fair ſeaſon is 
flanked with ſtately towers. Formerly there were ſe- || when the ſun is at the greateſt diſtance from them. 
veral canals with bridges over them, - and ſeveral thou- The air of Mexico is very hot and unhealthy, though 
ſand boats plied upon the water to bring in proviſions, þ 5 is very much cooled by the ſtuation i in which the 
&c. There were alſo two large aqueducts which ſtands. 

Montezuma made at a conſiderable expence. This he roduQtions of Mexico are cotton, cedar trees, 
Emperor had likewiſe ſeveral pleaſure houſes in and || logwood, mangrove. trees, cabbage tree, calabaſh, 


about the city; in one of which were large galleries || chocolate nut, and the venella, as well as many other 
js mer. by 4 of jaſper, in which were kept] fruits. They have ſeveral ſpecies of animals peculiar 


pecies of land fowls and birds that Mexico pro- to this part of the world, ſuch as the pecaree, a little 
auc Pee ſea fowls were preſerved and fed in re- black ſhort legged animal, that bears ſome reſemblance 
ſervoirs of ſalt water, and thoſe that were bred in lakes || to a _ hog, but his navel grows on his back. The 


and rivers, in others of freſh water * theſe e 1 8 . the gens but: * r Fee, leſs. 
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— th 
where t one, they meet with a 
great many in the ſame Place. - ae know 
how. to purify ſilver hy fire; and to ſoparate it from 
lead and other metaſs, before the Spaniards came 
amongſt them, hut they 2 Bothing of che art” of 
refining it by quickfilver. , he 


- Any perſon who ben a mine of flyer in "Ts + 


Vor. II. No. 98. 


f. The pacoon reſembles 2 


have likewiſe great variety of 


— 


— 4 


by were 8 ingenious, inoffenſive, andſſ ſhew 


rod with the 1 
arrows; but his men no ſooner came up. to 1 Ze 


own to murmur or repine, but do 


FER 


8 of trees and plants; | 


+ 5 
9 — ——— 
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palaces and temples with it. 
The pearl fiſhery is herd very cxtenfivs?” realities 
of Indians and other ſlaves have been deſtroyed by tbe 


Spaniards in this part of the world, id fiſhing up. the 
2 0 E ited 


oyſters that contain them. Theſe Habes 
to dive into fix, nine, and even twelve fathoms wa- 
ter, in ſearch of theſe oyſters, which att faſtened 
rocks and gravel in the ſea, and they-continved a 


2 uarter of an hour under water, bein ie q 


a, manner as might beſt enable them to hold 
my ee * ide the annexed | Plate NM, this! 


\ The Spaniards hare not many Hauler N 


powerful 
[potion to this coaſt, would, a ee 


and it ſeems very bkely 
r6yidence, be attended with ſucteſa. Brita mi 


in that 2 herſelf. 55 the loſſes The has 25 
orth America, by making . of 19;., 
valuable a nature in the ſouthern. p pay of of. Er 
We will new give ſome account grand er 
lution in Mexico in the year1518 and 19, pee * 
Cortez had the command of about. even + Boas ca | 


tained in 


men, in order to invade the em 


arrived at the mouch of the river bs in he 7 — 


of Campeachy, in March, where the natives made a 
of oppoting his landing, till he fired OMEN»: 

guns at them, with which 8 much fetti 

1} fied, chat they abandoned the 


without op on, and marched. o \ the .cit) 125 9 ys 5 


fades F the «bred, 1 hrs 
and fired their ache through the palliſades, tan 


the enemy retited 


themſelves; but upon the ach of the Spaniards,. . 
they retired from th oft e. fled to their 7 
in the woods. Ari is ſaid, that : only. two 'of the 1 . 
were killed at this onſet. 

The day after the taking of Tabaſco; the Mexicans 
afſernbled an army of forty thoufand men, with which © 
they attacked the Spaniards, and the battle ſeemed 
doubtful, till Cortes fallied out of a woed and charge 
them in the flank with horſe ; by which he ; obtain: 


another compleat victory. The Tadiams are r b 
ſented in this battle as à formidable enemy, an 70. 


have attacked the $p wiards with ſuch” bravery, . 8 
they were ſcarcely able with their fire-arms to ref ulle .. 
them; but this 1 is undoubtedly related io | Magnify | 


1800 Ha 
The af ſr the battle, the prince of Tha Te” 


a ſolemn embaſly to Cortez, imploring peace, attend- _ 2 
ba Ae ure: b apeſen of ſuch" Frofts and provitons; as His « 


rded together with Jewe 8, plumes, and © 


ee cotton, litien, and whalsver he thought moſt 


acceptable to the conquerors; "The" ambailadors ap= 
proached Cortez as they uſed to do their gods, with . 


golden pans or cenſers, in which they burnt aromatic 
The prines afterwards came 
in perſon and made his ſubnnffion,” bringi 2 2 | 


and other incenſe. 


him twenty beautiful Indian virgins, Whi 


made Cortez a preſent of; and one of theſe, 'whom the bY 
general afterwards Czuled to be baptized by the name 


of Donna Maria, ſerved Him, during the whole ex 
dition, in the don bie capacity of concubine and in- 
6 577 ſne was's Rs of Mexico, of ready wit, 

underftood'the cuſtoms and Janguage of the counts 
try tennackablyrett2® EE 


* | Og miſſion, 


4 


2 Jarge ſquare. in : e middle of che T 
torun, where the V ſhewed ſome intention to I 


. 
2 6 


When t 1 prince of N came to make nis * 
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miſſion; Cotes let him know that he came from a 


make them all happy in this world and the next, by 
ma ing them ſubjects ofthe ſame ſovereign, and con- 
venting. them to che true religion Tor which the 
affrighted prince replied, that he and his people: ſhould 
think themſelves happy in obeving a king, whoſe 
power aud greatneſs appeared with fuch advantage in 
the value of his ſubjects; but as to the point of religion, 


der gave|little hopes of their cohwerfenn. 


A peace was concluded with the natives of Toba 


and Cortez ſailed to the weſtward, till he arrived at 
the port of St. John de Uloa. When the Spaniards 
Were coming into thus pott, two canoes full of In- 


dians. came into the fleet, and addreſſed the general in 
a ſubmiſſive manner... l moths 
On Eaſter day, 1519, ambaſſadors arrived from the 


- x 


. emperor, Montezuma, and were ſplendidly entertained 


by Cortez, after. which. he acquainted them that he 
was come from Don Carlos king of Spain, the greateſt 


monarch of the Eaſt, to propoſe matters of the greateſt! 
importance to their emperor, and therefore he deſired 


an audience of him. To which the Mexicans an- 


ſwered, they bad brought the general a preſent, 
and had orders to give him and his people a hof 


pitable reception, but that their ſovereign never 


admitted; foreigners into his preſence. Whereupon 
the ambaſſadors deſired time to acquaint their em- 
pron with bis demand; which being agreed to, 
Cortez entertained ae Mexicans by + exerciſing: his 
ſoldiers before them, and, making ſeveral diſcharges | | * 
| fifty Spaniards and fix thouſand) Tlaſcalans and In- 


of his canon: and/finall arms, at which he perceived 


they were excgedingly aſtoniſhed. Another rich pre- 


ſent ſome time after; arrived from the emperor, but 


with an intimation that he could not admit the 


Spaniards. into his preſence. To which Cortez re- 


plied. that he muſt deliver his meſſage to the emperor 


— 


his march to the city of Mexico. 


The general foreſaw that the Mexicans would not | 


be able to 325 approaching Mexico, eſpecially 
ag he ag joined about this time by à prince of the 
country, named Zempoala, who offered to enter into 
an alliance with Cortez. againſt Montezuma, whom 
he repreſented as a cruel oppreſſive tyrant. i 
to carry his baggage, and others to draw his artillery, 
5 — —.— no beaſts in. che country fit to draw 2 
riages. I he general continuing his march by the ſea 


coaſt to Vera Cruz, was joined there by above thirty 


in perſon. and therefore was determined to continue 


Papetſul prince, and that his principal; view! was te 


q 


4” 


q 


4 


The prince furniſhed him with four hundred men | 


; 
4 * 
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ordered his artillery; and ſmall arms tot he diſcha d 
and cauſed ſevoral Indians to be ſhot thit\ipproach 
too near his quarters, while he lay encamped at Ame 
meca, on the borders of the Mexican lake. 
It was at this place that Cacumarzin, tlie nephew 
of the emperor, attended by the Mexican nobility, 
came to the general and bid him welcome, aſſuring 
him, that he would meet with a very kind and honour- 
able reception from the emperor; but intimated, that 
there had lately been a great ſcarcity of proviſions in 
the city. and intreated he would defer his entrance till 
they could give him better accommodations But the 
general was determined to advance, and they ſeemed 
to acquieſce. e  ea up x wer} n 2 0 53771514 
Cortez arrived at Itztaepalapa, wich is near the 
city of Mexico, where he was received with all imagin- 
able honours by the neighbouring princess who pre- 
ſented him with a great variety of plùmes and fruit, 
and with plates of gold to a confiderable value.” Phe 
general ſtaid here one night, and on the 109th of No- 
vember, 1519; approached the city, and was met by 
four thouſand of the nobility and great officers of ſtate, 
who, after having paid the compliments, advanced be- 
fore them to the gates of Mexico; ald then made a 
lane for the army to march through; the reſt of the 
people appeared at the windows and batttements on 
the top of the houſes; which wete crowded with them, 
but they were not ſuffered to ſtand in the ſtrets, that 
the march of the Spaniards and their aux iiaries might 
hot be hindered. e 152557 gtho) 
At this time the army confiſted of ſou hundred and 


dians, who had no ſoonier entered 'theftreets of Rex 
co, but they were met by two hundred noble- 
men of the emperors heuſe hold dlothed in one liver y, 
with large plumes of ' feathers on their heads, all of 
the ſame faſhion and colour; ' after meeting and com- 
plimenting pay 0h theſe fell back alſo, and made 
à lane for the Spaniards. Another body then came, 
who made a much more ſplendid 1 and in 
the midſt of them was the emperor Montezuma, car- 
ried in a chair of beaten gold, on the ſhouldets of his 
favourite courtiers; fou more of them ſuſtained a 
canopy over his head, the whole adorned with beau- 
tiful feathers, through * which che plittering gold ap- 
peared; he was preceded by three officers wh rods 
of gold, the harbingers of the emperor's approach, 
on whoſe appearance the people proftrated themſelves, 
never daring to lock A 91 190 V 5711 
When the emperor drew near, Cortez diſmounted, 


princes from the mountains, who reinforced his troops and the Mexican monarch” aliglited from his chair, 


with a hundred thouſand men; and ſome parties of 


Europeans hearing of the ſueceſs of Cortez, volun- 
taxily followed him hither and joined his troops. The 


eneral nom became ſo confident of ſucceſs, that he 


general 
burnt all his ſhips; and having fortified Vera Cruz, 


in which he left a ſmall garriſon, he began his march 
directly for the city of Mexico, being joined by the 

calans, ſovereign of a country of conſiderable ex- 
tent, who. offered to become ſubjects of the king of 
Spain; at which Montezuma was ſo alarmed, that he 
offered to pay the Spaniards an annual tribute, amount- 
ing to one half of his revenues; and when he found 
it in vain to oppoſe the general's march, he thought 


fit to give him an invitation to his capital; but Cortez 


being determined to have the plunder of tlie capital 
city, pretended that the Mexicans were not ſincere in 


their invitation, but had entered into a-confpiracy to 


ſurpriſe the Spaniards, when they had drawn them 


into an ambuſcade, and maſſacre them; and there - 
fore immediately began hoſtilities, and cut in pieces 


ſome thouſands of Montezuma's ſubjects. 2 

The Spaniards continuing their march, were attend - 
ed. hy ſeveral other princes and lords of the country; 
who complained of the intolerable oppreſſions of Mon- 


tezuma, telling Cortez, that they looked upon him 


as their deliverer ſent from heaven, to reſtrain and 


puniſh the injuſtice and cruelty of tytanny ; to whom 


he promiſed his protection; and drawing near Mexico, 
in order to ſtrike the greater terror iuto the natives, he 


7 
U 
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I 
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| 


met by Cortez, who bowed moſt reverently, Which 


| 


5 


* 


8 


and carpets were ſpread in the ſtreets for him to trend 
on. He advanced with a flow ſolemn pace; leaning 
on the arms of two princes his relations, '-atid was 


Montezuma anſwered by touching the ground with 
bis hand, and afterwards raiſing it to his lips, which 
was the firſt time this haughty emperor evet conde- 
ſcended ſo much, for he would ſcarce bend à knee to 
his gods. The conference between the emperor und 
the general was ſhort: the Spaniards were afterwards 


conducted to the place aſſigned for them, which was 


large enough to contain all the Europeans and their 
auxiliaries. To this place the emperor came the ſame” 
evening, and was received by Cortez in the principal 

ſquare. Montezuma entered the room of ſtate; and 
having ſeated himſelf, ordered a chair for Cortez, and 
a ſignal was made for the courtiers to retire to the 
wall; the Spaniſh officer did the ſame, and Cortez 


began a ſpeech by his interpreters, but Montezuma 


prevented him, and ſaid as follows: | >, 
„ Illuſtrious and valiant ſtranper; before you. can 

cloſe the important meſſage which the great monarch you 

came from has given you in command, it is'neceflary 


| ſome allowance be made for wliat fame has reported 


of us on either fide. You may have been informed 


by ſome, that I am one of the immortal gods; that 


my wealth is immenſely great, and my palaces cover- 
ed with gold: and on the other hand, you may have 
heard that I am tyrannical, proud; and cruel“ But 


| e both 
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both the one and the other haye equally impoſed upon 
vou you en am à mortal of the ſame ſpecies with 
other. men; and though my riches are conſiderable; 
my vaſſals make them much more than they are, and 
you find that the walls of my palaces are nothing more 
than plain limo and ſtone. In like manner, no doubt, 
e e e government been magnified-: | 
ut ſuſpend your judgment of the whole till you 
have bad an opportunity of informing yourſelf con- 
cerning it: and you will find that what my rebellious 
ſubjects call oppreſſion is nothing more than the 
neceſſaty execution of juſt ie. 
After the ſame manner, have your actions been 
repreſented to us; ſome ſpeak of you as gods, affirm- 
ing; that the wild beaſts obey you; that you graſp the 
thunder in your hands, and command the elements: 
while others aſſure; me, that you are wicked, revenge - 
ful, proud, and tranſported with an inſatiable thirſt 
after. the gold out country produce. 
Jam fenſible you ate of the ſame compoſition and 
form as other men, and diſtinguiſhed from us only 
by accidents, which the difference of country occa- 
Theſe beaſts (horſes) that obey you, are proba- 
bly a large ſpecies of deer that you have tamed, and 
bred up in ſuch imperfect knowledge as may be attain- 
ed by ſuch animals: your arms are made of a metal 
indeed unknown to us; and the fire you diſcharge 
from them, with ſuch an aſtoniſhing ſound, may be 
ſome ſecret taught by your magicians. As to your 
actions, my ambaſſadors and ſervants inform me that 
you are pious, courteaus,' and governed by reaſon; 
that you bear hardſhips with patience and-chearfulneſs; | 
and are rather liberal than covetous;: ſo that we muſt, 
on hath ſides, lay aſide our prejudices and prepoſſeſ- 
ſions;. and rely only on what our eyes and experience 
teach us. Nor need you take any pains to perſuade} 
us chat the great prinet you ſerve is deſcanded from 
ouranceſtor; 8 lord of the ſeyen caves of Na- 
vatlaques, and king of the ſeven nations that gave 
beginning to the Mexican empire. Wẽ know that he 
departed from this land to gee new regions: in the 
Eaſt, promiſing to return again and reform our govern, | 
ment and manners; and becauſe you came from the 
eaſt. and your actions manifſeſt that zou are deſcended 
from this our illuſtrious progenitor; we have already 
determined to pay you all imaginable honours. “ 
To, this hatangue Cortez anſwered. “ That it was 
true, various were the reports they had heard; ſomes 
deavoured to defame and aſperſe him, while others 
ado, him as à god. But the Spanuards, who were 
_ endowed with a penetrating ſpirit, eaſily ſa through 
the different colours of diſcourſe, and the deceit of the 
heart; that they N credit to his rebellious 
© ſubjeQs, or thoſe that flattered him; but came into 
his preſence, aſſured that he was a great prince, and a 
friend to reaſon; hut very well ſatisfied, however, that 
he was: mortal, as they themſelves were. That the 
beaſts which obeyed him were not deer, but, fierce and 
generous animals, inclined to war, and ſeemed to aſpire 
with ambition after the ſame glory their maſters did. 
Their fire arms were indeed the effect of human 
induſtry, and owed nothing to the ſkill of the magi- 
cians,. whoſe arts are abominated by the Spaniards. 
'+ That he came ambaſſador. from the moſt potent 
monarch under the fun, to defare his friendſhip and 
alliance, that there might be a communication and in- 
tercourſe. between their reſpective dominions, and by 
that means the Chriſtians might have an opportunity | 
of convincing them of their errors. And though, ac- 
cording to their own. traditions, he might claim a 
more abſolute power over this part of the world, their 
king only deſired to make uſe of his authority to in- 
ſtru& them in matters infinitely. to their advantage; to 
ſhew the Mexicans they lived in darkneſs and error, 
adoring inſenſible blocks of wood, the works of mens 
hands and fancies. Whereas there was but one God, 
the eternal cauſe of all things, without beginning or 
ending. whoſe infinite power created out of nothing 


—— f — 


the wonderful fabric of the. heavens, the ſun which 
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[Hance miglit become indiſſoluble-— 
Montezuma ſaid in reply, That he 
alliance propoſed by the king of Spain, the deſcendant 
lo his great anceſtor Quezalcoal; but as to the 'over=" 
ture that had been made concerning religion, he held 


the firſt man from whom they all proceed And this 
God. they were all under an equal obligation to 4e 
xnowledge and adore ; an obligation inſpired on tier 
fouls, and of which even the Mexicans could nut be 


wholly! ignorant, though they diſhonoured that al“ 


mighty Being; by worſſiipping devils and impure ſpirits 
creatures of the ſame God, who for their ingratitude 


| and rebellion were doomed to ſubterraneous fires; of 


which their volcanoes had an imperſect reſemblance 
that theſe. infernal ſpirits, whoſe malice and envy ren 


dered them moſt inveterate enemies of mankind, en- 
deavoured their perdition, by cauſing themſelves to 
be adored in their abominable idols. That it was 


their voice they ſometimes heard in the anſwers of 
their oracles, and their illuſions that impoſed on their 


reaſon ñ that theſe myſteries could not be explained at 
[a ſingle interview: but the king, whoſe ſuperiority 


they acknowledged, admoniſhed them to hear thoſe 
fathers, whoſe buſineſs it was to preach the heavenly” 


doctrine. This was the firſt and principal thing the“ 
king his maſter commanded him to inſiſt upon; as 


the moſt likely means of eſtabliſhing a laſting amity; 
that being united in principles of religion, their al- 
22110 Dit 2455 


that all gods were good: and the god of the Spariiards / 


might be what they repreſented; but he faw'no reaſon 


to withdraw that: veneration the {Mexicans paid to 
theirs; and having made Cortez a preſent of gold, 
Jewels; and other valuable curioſities, and diſtributed 
3 among his officers, Montezuma returned to his 
A af E179 r nd 246. olfiresls WARE 
j Cortez, attended by ſome of his officers and ſoldiers, 
went the next day to the emperor's palace, and was" 
admitted to an audience; and here again Cortez en- 
tertained Montezuma upon the ſubject of religion he 
endeavoured to give him an high opinion of the rites 
and ceremonies of the Chriſtians; exclaimed againſt 
human ſacriſices, and how unnatural it was to devour” 
their own: ſpecies thus ſacrificed. It is ſaid that Cor 
tez prevailed ſo far with the emperor, as to induce 
him to baniſh human fleſh from his on table, though 
be durſt not prohibit his ſubjects eating it, or his 
prieſt the continuing to offer ſuch ſucrifices. On the 
'contrary, he maintamed, that it was no eruelty to 
offer to his gods priſoners alteady condemned to die, 
though Cortez and father Olmedo the prieſt frequently 
endeavoured to convince him of the barbarity of thie 
practice, and of the ercellency of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion. That he ftilbanfifted-! that his gods were as 
good in his country as the god of the Chriſtians was 
in theirs ; nor could he: diſſemble his reſentment, 
when he was preſſed ſo clofeiy on this ſubjectet :. 
Various authors relate, chat many occutrences liap- 
pened, which have all of them an airof improbabi- 
lity; we will therefore omit them, and bring the at- 
count of this revolution to a claſe as ſoon as poſſible. 


Ihe general found, that the Mexicans were not to 


be amuſed with inſidious propoſals; that his proviſions 

were nearly ſpent, that it would be i cable to 
make his retreat from the city in the day- time; he 
therefore determined to attempt it in a dark night, and 


take away the emperor and his two ſons with trim, as 


he had made them his priſoners. Having divided the 
treaſure which he had plundered the city of amongſt 
his ſoldiers (and they were pretty well laden with it) 
he ſet out; but had not advanced more than a mile 

the cauſeway, before he found himſelf attacked by the 
Mexicans, who had broken down the bridges, and cut 
the cauſeway through in many places; Cortea foreſaw 
this, and had provided a portable bridge to paſs the 


breaches, which was of conſiderable ſervice to him; 


but the Mexicans found means to deſtroy this bridge 


before they had all paſſed over, and their rear guard, 
conſiſting of about two hundred and fifty Spaniards, 


and one thouſand Tlaſcalans, were cut in pieces; 1 | 
| | | | bo 
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8 for having routed them, killed the general, and taken 


| brigamtines and ſloops, whereby he became maſter of 
Lee of the lake; and then attacked the [ 


2 LES 
Ne of his forces, broke thy 
(Bile bet 3 


this loſs to the avarice of his ſoldiers, who were | 

E44 caded with gold and filver, that they could ſcarce} 

make uſe of 1 arms, It is ſaid that N. ; 
$ 


Aud His two ſans were flain.a the 
The Spaniards having halted ſome time to refreſh 
themſelves, and take care of their wounded men, con- 


- their allies and confederates, but they had not ad- 
vanced far before they were again attacked by the 
Mexicans at a time when they were fo fatigued and 


- haraſſed, that had not Cortez taken poſſeſſion of 4 


"temple, forrounded by a wall of vaſt extent, that very 
tunately lay in his * he would have found it 
Küfficult to 54 rep ulſed enemy. But the Mex- 
' jeans; finding 2 could make no impreſſion on the 
1 as they lay intrenched within thoſe, walls, 
ught fit to 11 a retreat. Cortea marched N! 

. ai Wik great filence, in hopes to have! 


the ſtart of the enemy fo far, that he ſhould have 


"reached the Flaſcalan territories before they could have 
overtaken him; but when he arrived at the top of a 
vary high „ he diſcovered the whole force of 


the Mexicans, conſiſting of two hundred thouſand: 
men drawn up in battle array, in the valley of ner 


paſſage to Jaſcala. 


to intetcept 


« We muſt either eonqu 


11 
40g in 
Fo 5 line ed mem on. It is ſaid the battle was for 
fome time bloady, and obſtinate; and that Cortez; ap- 


repending his men would be wearied out by the con- 
gl ſupplies of freſh forces which the Mexicans 
poured im upon them, gave a. ſurprifing turn to the || 
Pattle by attacking the imperial ſtandard, carried by the 
Mexican general, who was furrounded by the nobility; 


the ſtandard,” the reſt of their troops turned their 


Sacks and fled, and were purſued with incredible 


Laughter by the Tlaſcalans, as well as the Spaniards,” 
who made themſelves ample amends n the ſpoils of 


Ban tuation Cortez made. this ſhort 
er or die, and finds! 
uncommom ardour ' in his ſoldiers to engage, he 


* 


| nde in 2 — capacious bay of * Ter F 1 


— a * 


the water is fo ſhallow near the de 
cannot come up to it. / 


to the archbiſhop of Lima in Pern, 


enemy, for therreafure they loſt on en from 
the ci 
8 now found it neceſſary to cultivate a Wa 


underſtanding with the princes of the country, and to 


take their troops into his ſervice, and made . himſelf 


155 aſter, of ſuch parts a might be of moſt advantage to 


im in reducing Mexico ; and as he could not approach 
it. hy land, but: at the cauſeways, he built thirteen 


town by Water, as well as on the land fide, having a re- 


ng to about a thouſand, and two hundred thouſand{] 


laſcalans, and other Indian allies. | 
On che 1 gth of Auguſt, 1521, Cortez took! the 
city of; Mexica by ſtorm, one hundred thouſand Mex- 
cans perithing in defence of the city, and all the neigh- 
ore princes ſubmitted to the conquerors. ; 
Tetra Firma is a Spaniſh ſettlement, and is ſituated 
between 30 and 82 deg. of weſt longitude, and be- 
tween the equator and 12 deg; of north latitude, 
bounded by * A ntic Ocean on the north; by the 
{ame ſea, and the Dutch ſettlement of Suricians . on the 
eaſt; by Amazonia on the ſouth; and by the Pacific 
Oran, and the province af Veragua on the weſt ;; the 
country is mountainous, but the caaſt is flat and low. 
There are nine provinces in Terra Firma, the firſt 
of which is Darien, or Terra Firma Proper, which 
js about three hundred miles long, and fixty broad. 
This province is the richeſt and the moſt important 
of any other. Its fituation, both in the north and 
ſouth ſeas, and on the confines! of North and South 
America, and the gold ſands and pearls with which 
this province, and the adjacent ſeas are repleniſhed, 
render it almoſt in valuable. The' rivers, bays, and 
Capes are . and — variety of articles. 


. of Spaniards, his whole number amount- 


4 


——— 


| bour, capable” of containing five hundred f. 21 T'of* thi 4 
[ones rintouched from an wind that can Po. ip: 


| 


vince of Darien; the inhabitants of -which' 


pal en «1 


and is built with brick and ſtone, being 1 Hey 
a ſtone wall, fortified with baſtions and other wo 
planted with cannon, both towards the ſea and fg I * 
los in the form of a half moon upon the bay, afford 

ing a moſt beautiful proſpect; Ale beſt . and 
public buildings 9 the walls ore 


are no large woods ar ma 


Panama; but 
[fine dry land not ſubject to f iſland 
- tinued their march towards Tlaſcala, the country of fogs.. onefr 5 


rica, at chree miles diſtance, is tie] 


2 
Panama contains upwards ok * ou zouſes 
eight pariſh churches, - beſides the EP ind. 

veral monaſteries, - &c. It is a biſh 25 2 
vernor, and of the courts of juſtice of f 
The treaſures of gold and 
chandizes of Peru, which are fodged ma; 
zine of this town till they are ſent is Europe, a 5 
this place very conſidera Hs $8 
Porto Bello is a N ned commed ops og 
forditig ge 500d anchorage an | | 
2 narrow entrance, and 0 ww; 95 Va 
entrance is ſecured b c * 
by a blockhouſe on 2 other oppatnte: 
bottom of che harbour hes. the tow er 
[the ſhore. like A half moon; in the mit 
i) the ſea; is another: ſmall. flat ; 


the town, an Eminence, hes. 5 5 
fort, yet commanded. by a nei 18 
all theſe "forts there are alſo abo th ures, W 


men in gatriſon. The town lies open 5 
| [ors without” N or works ; 1 5 at fi 5 705 


ic 2 abindiity n WY 
lattbes, icht 1 e 
hide im it, 28 fl ae, 20 very u 
| Venta de af] rn of” 80815 7 
chandive, as 9 1 the market place for 1 ror 
from Panama, in order to be ſent to Europe. 3 
Chespo is Put a wall inconfigerable ten.. 
Nata abounds with cattle, hogs, and pout 4 . 00 
12 they ſupply che market, SR. 
Conception. bas nothing remarkable in it.) Ver 3 
our notice. = 4s 
Santa Maria is onlideratie on account of 185 gl 7 
found in the neighbourhood, but it does het f 
be A ee anf great ſtrengtli, the: country” bo 
is low*and* wi TOR 


Scuchadero is eſteemed 4 bealthfol place, on PETR 
account the Spaniards reſort hither with tlieir Haves, 


to the gold riyulets, at the proper ſeaſons. 


New Edinburgh is ſituated in à moſt excellent fats 


nd about is very rich and plentiful, and in dle neigk 
bourhood of many r rivulets,” Here the ara 
rived in November, 1699. 
Theſe are the moſt Sadat places in the pia. 


reſemble thoſe in the eaſtern provinces of Mexico, bf 
'The'province of Carthagena is about three "hun- 
dred miles long, and twb hundred broad, And con- 
tains four principal” towns. Carthagena, "the: capi! 
city (Which is one of the beſt and ſecureſt *hirbours | 
3 Spaniſh America), Madre de Papa,” Cenu, and 
olu:* . 
St. Marth a province is Abd three; ny miles 
long, and two h dted broad; the count is N 
tainous, and the land in general Hes very high: 
principal towns in this Province, are . Maftha, Re an 
mada, Baranca, Ciyidad de 10 Reys,. and T amala- 
ve. 
wad he province of Rio de 14 Hacha i is of ſmall, ang, 
is frequently reckoned'a part "of that: .of St. Martha. 


It 3 corn and cattle, and has a pearl fiſhery 
pon, 


2 


; 


* ä s aricapane. 3 3 5 
Ihe piovince of New Andalufia is five hundred 


miles long, und. two hundred and fifty broad: The prin- 
cipał towng are Comana, Verina, and St. Thomas, 

1+ The province of Caribbiana extends twelve hun- 
dted miles and upwards along the Atlantic Ocean. 


Several European powers have ſettlements on or near 
-theebaſts of this country, particularly the Spaniards, 


„and Dutch. The chief Dutch ſettlement is 
. | 
be peiſom of che Caribbees reſemble the more 
- Hoftltein, Heighbours of Terra Firma in ſize and 
res; and in moſt other reſpects reſemble the ge- 


red miles long, and three hundred broad. The 
ncipal town are Santa-fe de Ragota, 
Pampeluna, Velez, Trinidad, Palma, Tunia, and 
nee,, 
The province of Popayan is about four hundred 
batren mountains, almoſt impaſſable, runs through 
the country, ſome of which are volcanoes, and in one 
of them . vB is found. The land is low 
and flat towards the ſhores, on which there is found 
[aun deal of gold duſt. The principal towns are 


n, A +0 AO 
e 
uth Zea, are Gorgona and Gallo. In the Nort 
Sea, Trinity, Lobago, Margatetta, Salt-Torturga, 
Orthills: K „ Aves, Bonayre; Curafſow, and Aruba, 


not in general W 8 hümanitjß, 


© 
. 
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— 
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flaved the natives, and made ſettlements, here in 1532: | 
New Granada was penetrated into by Gonfalo 


Rimenes de 'Querada, and George Federman the 


Dutchman, about the year 1535. Theſe led the 
way to the reduction of the other provinces," which 
wete ſeverally invaded and ſubdued by different ad- 


The Pope gave the Spaniards 3 right. to all the 


countries weft of the Atlantic Ocean; but other pow- 
ers, eſpecially the Engliſh, have repeatedly conteſted 
their right; and many engagements have conſequent! 
enſued, which the Hiſto ry of England will furnif 
ſeveral inſtances of. | RO 
Peru was ſo called from a Spaniard who arrived 
here, aſking one of the natives what that country was 
called : the Indian anſwered Peru, or Beru, which fig- 
nifies, What do you ſay? The Spaniard thought the | 
native underſtood him right, and concluded that Peru 
was the name of the country, and it is ſo called to | 
Peru is near two thouſand miles long, and about 
two hundred broad, except in the ſouth, where it is 
five hundred broad. It is generally divided into three 
branches; the Lanas or lardy plains which lie along 
the coaſt, the Scirras or hills fituate. a little further 
within land, and the mountains of the Andes, be- 
yond both which is eſteemed the higheſt land in the 
world It never rains on the weſt fide of the moun- 
tains, called the Scirras,. unleſs within two or three 
degrees of the equinoQial. The Andes and Scirras 


: 
| 


. is $ x ; 
big OL. 11. No. 98. 
err 


neral inhabitants of America, öf which ſee our de- 
e under that head. rc 
* province of New Granada is about ſix hun- 


REY 


Tocama, | 


Carthagena' wis begged of he 


RN 


i 


and à college of the jeſuits. . Befi 


* 


More, 
* 4 * „ 
on Perus it is 


mild. 


Pas ˙· . 
” audiences, . * 
The city of Quito is rich and populous, built after 


the Spaniſh manner, with a great ſquare. in the-mid- 


ry fide, and a canal runs through the middle of it, 
over which there are ſeveral brid 
the governor and of the courts of juſtice, a uniyerſity, 


and a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Lima. 


They have a good trade in woollen cloths, ſugar, 


: Kc D | ſalt, and cattle ;- but their greateſt riches proceed from 
«ar of Surigam ; and the chief French ſettlement js | | : 


the gold that js found in their rivers. 5 
In one of the mountains near the town is a volc 
the ruin of it. "ER. 
The other towns in this audienc: 

de Puerto, Viejo, Guiaquil, Tombes, Thorne, 
Cambay, Loxa, Zamora, St, Michael's and Payta, 
The audience of Lima is about eight hundred mi 
long and four hundred broad. Lima is the capital of 


the audience and of the whole kingdo | 
lies in à ſpacious and fruitful plain. It is built like 
other Spaniſh. cities. On the fide of the ſquare ate 
Ce archbiſhop's ard viceroy's palaces, the treaſury, 
the town- hall, the ..armory . or public magazine 


I; 
9 
5 


churches, an univerſity, abundance of monaſteries an 
nunneries of every order, and five ot fix large hoſpi- 
tals.  'The whole city is about four miles lo | 


plied with proviſions, and is very wealthy; it is v 
watered with canals that are ſapplied from the rive 
The outfides of the houſes make but z mean appear- 
ance, being built with bricks dried in the fun ; ma J 
of them have only clay walls, and ſcarce any of them 
are, more than one ſtory high ; the roafs are exceeding 
light, coyered with reeds. and mats, and ſometimes 
only a cloth, for which they give two very good rea- 
ſons, one is, that they are ſubject to earthquakes, an 


[the other, that the ſun does not heat theſe roofs as it 
does tile or {late ; and they have no great occafion to 
provide agaiuſt wet or ſtormy. weather, for it never 


rains on this coaſt, and they are never diſturbed by 
ſtorms and tempeſts, but enjoy conſtant ſerene wea- 
ther, and the heats. are much abated: by the ſea and 
land breezes. ,  _ 5 54s 
But this great city has its diſadvantages. The 
earthquakes, they are ſo ſubject ta, muſt naturally taſt 
a damp upon all their enſoyments, eſpecially when 


1 great _ of the town has been ſeveral times laid in 
y them, particularly in the years 1586, and 
ebBed fo far 


ruins 
1687, in the laſt of which years, the ſea fa 

from the ſhore, that there was no water to be ſeen; and 
after the ſea bad diſappeared a confiderable time, it re- 
turned in rolling mountains of water, which carried the 
ſhips in the harbour of Callao, the port of Lima, a 


| ague up into the country, overflowed the town of 


le 
Callao, though fituated on a hill, together with the 
along the ſhore... _ er | 
Another earthquake happened at Lima on the ſeven- 
teenth of October, 1740, between. ten and eleven at 
night, by which ſeventy four churches, fourteen mo- 


| naſteries, fifteen hoſpitals, ſeveral magnificent palaces, 


and upwards of a thouſand private houſes were de- 
ruins, with a prodigious treaſure, which lay ready to 
be ſent to Europe; and at the ſame, time Callao, the 

rt. town of Lima, about five or fix miles diſtant 
i it, was ſwallowed up by the fea, and a great 


over the dry land; nothing was to be ſeen of this fine 


138 


OJ 
{6 . 


aulc the weather on ſhore is vori ſerene. and | 


| + Peru is divided into 
dle, and large fpacious ftreets-running from it on eve- 
es. Ir is the ſeat of 
no, whoſe eruptions have more than once threatened 
diener are, St. Jago 


77 magazine, : 
, Beſides the .cathedral, 
there are à great many parochial and conventual - 


| andgwo 
broad; the air is pretty healthy; the ei BY IS 


forts, and drowned both men and cattle for fifty leagues 


ſtroyed, and fifteen hundred people periſhed in the 


many ſhips, in the harbour were carried ſome leagues 


port, where about ſeven thouſand people were Yr 
| „ HARE OD lowe 


— 


28660 TREATELNATMROD GHPSOUMHT AMR NA e A 


tws' Hundtedl of the inhabitants 


I IIR ord. my 2197 


vighs of the Treas” "Oaſes was the ine. 


| 4 


BY. N \ ud; 
creeping. 51127 


tropolis f Peru! it is built Upon the fide of a hill in all his me 0 
turned to Panama: but Almagro ſbon joined him 


the midſt of a ſpacious plain, ſurrounded by moun- 
tabs, from whreilte there fall rivers which water the 
country, and altogether afford a moſt'a 


elimate is very tempetate and healthful. The chief 


ts of the old town pointed to-the four winds, and 
the houſes were well buik with fone, 


The preſent city of Cuſco, built by the Spaniards, 


conſiſts of large ſquares” with their 'piazzas, from 
whence the principal ſtreets run in direct lines. Be- 


ſits the cathedtal, there are ſeveral parochial and con- 


ventual chutches, monaſteries, nunneries and hoſpi- 


tals. The bithop 6f Cuſco is ſuffragan to the arch- 


* 


pune "nee" their conqueſt to make the capital of 


eru. | | | | 
The third audience of Peru is Los Chareos, which 
is about ſeven hundred miles ſquare, the prince | 
towns are Porof},” Porca, La Plata, Santa Cruz, La 
Paz, Chinquita,” Piagunaco, Arica, and Hille. 
The Perutians are of the ufual ſtatu 
peatis; their complexiofi is a deep copper colour, their! 
hair and eyes are Black! The principal ornaments of 
the ancient Peruvians were rings and jewels in their 


eüts, which they {trerched” to a monſtrous fize; and} 


* 


oecaſioned the 8 


| niards to give ſorne of them the ap- 
pellation of the peo! 


ople wird great cars. It is related, 


that they were without tekgion or government; that 


they neither built Houſes nor cultivated the ſoil, but 


dwelt in caves, and fubfiſted on roots,” herbs, and the 


frunts of the'eatth? enjoyed their women in common; 


af dick not underſtand what property meant; but 


vereigns öf Peru deſcended, ſent à ſon and a daugh- 
from heaven, to inſtruct them in the worſhip of 
himſeff (the Sün), anck to poliſh and reform the na- 
tives, and that this 
years before the Spaniards arrived; but what the ſtate 
of the country was then, is very uncertain; fince thoſe 
poopie had no way of recording paſt tranſactions. 


© Spaniatds, however, © acknowledge,” that they 


1 their father, the Sun, from Whom the Incas or 


ſoüönd the Perüvialls a polite ingenious people, that | 


they etcerded moſt nations in the world in quickneſs 
of wit and ſtrength of judgment. They were very de- 
aftt6nomy, EINGVHOS: een DFI; HSTOO 05 n pany 
There are r bo [the ſame vegetables, animals, and 
minera sin Peru as in Mexico. 12821 at rt 2 ? 

the revotutions” of Peru, Vaſco 


* 


„Wind reſpe& 


_ 


>to& 4 


% 


Nytitz de Balboa, v ho firſt diſcovered the South Sea 


er Pacific Ocean, in 1513, being conſtituted viceroy 
all the lands he ſhould reduce to the obedience 6f 
pain, came on the cbaſt of Peru, having got intelli- 
nce of the vaſt riches contained in it, and was pre- 
Fl ern oſſeſſion of it; when Pedrarias, gover- 
nor of Terra Firma, under pretence that Vaſco was 
about to render himſelf independent of his ſovereign, 
oo him to be put to death, that he might reap the 
vantage of the diſcovery; and accordingly he em- 
718 ſeveral ſkilful pilots to purſue the ſame tract 
alco had pointed out, in order to plant colonies in 
Peru; but theſe adventurers, diſcouraged by the winds, 
which are always contrary to thoſe who would fail 
near the coaſt from Panama to the ſouthward, repre- 
ſented the project as impracticable; and Pedrarias be- 
ing informed that there was plenty of gold- duſt to be 
found in the province of Nicarague, adjoining to that 
of Terra Firma on the north, he dropped his defign 
of invading Peru, and gave leave to three enterpriſing 
titlemen to try their fortunes on that fide at their 
n expence: their names were Pizarro, Almagro, 


and De ELuque. Pizarro was to command the firſt 


embarkation, * Almagro was from timę to time to ſend 
recruits,” and De Luque was to remain at Panama, 
atid lay i ammmnition and proviſiotis for the ſupport” 
of the enterprize. 2 | 


LAG 


reeable proſ- 
& froth the town, which overlocks tlie vale. The 


biſhop of Lima, which the Spaniards bave thought 


re of the Euro- 


n 


* 


„ — a 


happened about five hundred 115 
* 


22 — a 


er 
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Pizarro met with great diffculties in his firſtrat - 


tempt; from croſs! winds and currents, and the ing 


ceſſant rains that fell hear the equator)? inſomuch thar': 
"5 1 0%, i. OO. AR t CL 12 : F 
all his men; except fburteen, forſook bim, and rec 


with ſome” recruits; and theſe two enterpriſing men 
determined to continue their coutſe to the ſouth ward, 
and having crofſed the bay of Panama; Went aſhore; 
expecting to have found à paſſage to Peru by land. 
but they found the country ſo encumbered with wood 
&e. that they retutned on board, and ſet ſail to the 
other. r ren i dowtw of) fine £9) 
The city of Tumbez was the firſt conſiderable town 
they viſited. ©. Pizarro ſent one of his officers to the 
prince thereof, to let him know they came as friends, 
and deſired to traffick with his people; aud the prince, 
in return, ſent him all manner of refreſiments. The 


officer who was ſent, was a man of à very extraordis:: 


nary ſtature, and cloathed in ſnining armour, in or- 


der to give the Indians an higher opinion of 'thoſe 


ſtrangers. The prince ſhewed him the palace, and 


[temple of Tumbez;-and the officer obſerved, tliut all 


the veſſels and utenſils were gold) ſome of which he 
was preſented with in lieu of the pteſents Pixario made 
them; there is very little doubt but that Pizarro would 
upon this intelligence have plundered them of à great 
[deal more, had he had a ſufficiont ſorte to ſupport lim 
in ſuch an attempt, but he thought it prudent at preſont 
to return to Panuria for a'reinforcemerit;” and there- 
fore parted apparently i a friendly manner. 

Je returned to Panama, bringing 
ſome of the Peru oians with him, as well 'as/arfpecimen ; 
of the treaſures and animals he met with. Thus en- 
couraged, à number of volunteers wanted to enter 
into his ſervice; but they were refuſed by the governor,” 
pl the emperor's pleaſute ſhould be known. Pizarro 
went to Spain) and procured the emperor's commiſ- 
ion, with a gtant e the twentierh part of the reve - 


nues and profits'sf all the countries they; ſhould con 


quer. Having finiſhed this buſineſs to his fatisfaction, 

returned to Pauama, attended by his brothers, Fer- 
dinand, John und Gonzalo armor 
In che year 1630, he embarked again on board 
three ſhips at Paflama, taking with him one hundred 
and twerty- five ſoldiers, thirty ſeven horſes; and 4 
proper quantity of arms, ammunition and ſtores; but 
meeting with contrary-winds;he was obliged to land a 
hundred leagues to che notrthwurd of FTumbez; and 
as he thought himſeiſ ſtrong enough to drive the naked 
Indians before him, he fell upon them, plundered 
their towns; made many of them priſoners, without 
the leaſt provocation, upon which the reſt fled from the 
ſea coaſts up into the country, and Pizarro was after-. 
wards ſo diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and loſt ſo 
many men by fiekneſs, &c. that he too late perceived 
his error in not courting the friendſhip of the natives, 
being then in no condition to make the conqueſt of 
Peru. He therefore ſent the treaſure he had plunder-; 


ed the Indians of, back to Panama, and raiſed more 
recruits. He afterwards with much difficulty marched to 
Tumbez, where he fortunately ſound the inhabitairts 
engaged in a civil war, one part of them adhering te 


Huaſcar . lawful prince, and the other to Ata- 
bilpa, the Baſtard fon of the preceding one. 


izarro was reinforced by Almagro and a god 


number of troops ; they advanced through the valley 
of Tumbez, and met with ſome oppoſition from 


the Peruvians, who by this time looked upon the 
Spaniards as their enemies; but they were put into 
ſuch diſorder by the horſe and artillery, and ſuch a: 
laughter enſued, that they were forced to abandon the 
town, caſtle, and whole valley of Tumbez, leaving 
behind them all the gold and ſilver plate, emeralds, 
pearls, and other rich ſpoils which lay in heaps in tlie 
temple of the ſun,” and in the inca's palace, being ſa 
vaſt a treaſure that the- Spanĩards could ſcarce believe 


their eyes, when they found themſelves ſo ſuddenly” 


poſſeſſed of it. And ſuch was the conſternation of 
Atabilpa, and his whole court, when the fugitives | 
related what ſlaughter the thunderer's ordnance made 
among 
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FSpaniards found ſo much left as 
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extraordinary de 
| kn Rag Pal 


_ this day with their arms in their hands. They af-| 
terwards murdered Atabilpa, though he paid an im- no ac 6 
: 1 on the fide of Amazonia... 


15 
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among them} and how impoſſible it was to eſcape the 


Spanithi horſes, ta which animals their fears had ad- 


ded wings, that they concluded. if the Spaniards were 
not gods, as they at firſt conjectured, they were cer- 


tainly devils, and that it was not poſſible for any hu- 


man force to defend the country againſt them. 
Piatro, receiving this agrerable intelligence, teſolv- 
ed: to take advantage of their diſmay, and marched im- 
mediately to find out Atabilpa, while he remained un- 
det that deluſion q but he found it neceſſary to defer 
his march till he had erected a:flight fortreſs on the 


ſea coaſt (to which he gave the name of St. Michael), 


for receiving the recruits: he expected, and to ſerve 
him for 55 of retreat, in caſe of any unforeſeen 
aceldent. This was the firſt Spaniſh. colony planted 

in Peru, and here the firſt Chriſtian church was ere&- 
ed in 1 $3461 We wish the eſtabliſhment did a little 
more credit to the Chriſtian name, and that it had 
not .omed its riſe-to-fuch baſe mens 477 
 -»Prearto gave out. that be was come in the name of 
the great king of Spain, to relieve the oppreſſed, and 
do. juſtice to thoſe WhO were injured: which he ſoon 
found had the defired effect, for the emperor Huaſcar 
having been depoſed and impriſoned; by the baſtard: 
Atabilpa, and all his friends and faithful ſubjects that 


adhered to him being cruelly. oppreſſed, they immedi - 
ately 1 embaſſy to Pizarro, to deſire that he 
t 1 


would aſñſt them in delivering their prince from his 
captivity, and reſtore him to the thrones of his anceſ- 
tors; to whom Pizarro returned a favourable anſwer. 
Atabilpa, who was ſcarce ſettled on his uſutped 
| eee that he ſhould be driven from 


11, 11 
voured by all poſſible means to gain the favour of Pi- 
zarxo, ſending a meſſenger to exeuſe the hoſtilities his 
forces had committed on his landing, and not wy 
promiſed: what ſatisfaQion he ſhould demand, but aſ- 

of that great prince from whom he came 
0 Aub pa agreeing to a conference with the Spanĩards, 
in the fields of Cas amalca, Pizarro directed father 
Vincent, a Spaniſh friar, to inſiſt, that both the em- 
pero and his ſubjects ſhould immediately profeſs 
themſelves Chriſtians; and while the emperor was 
deſuing the friar to inform him hat he meant 1 
mand, Pizarro and his Spaniards fell 

| and made a ſignal for the: great guns 
0 fire among the thickeſt of them, and his horſe, to 
attack and trample. them under their feet, While Pi- 

_ Zarro, at the head of his infantty, marched up to the 
golden chair, or throne, on which Atabilpa was carried, 
and made him priſoner. It is ſaid. that the poor In- 
dians, when they ſaw what the Chriſtians chiefly aimed 
at, threw tzemielves between the Spaniards and their 
prince, to prevent his being taken; but nat à man 
of them offered to lift up a Weapon to defend himſelf, 
their emperor having commanded the contrary. The 
people were therefore ſlaughtered like ſo. many ſheep 
bo izarro, who made his way through them, pulled 
the emperor from his chair with his own hands, and 
took him priſoner, in which action he received a flight 
wound from one of his own ſoldiers, who ſtruck at 


ſured him, that he was ready to obey the commands 


”y 


Atabilpa, and Pizarro was the only. Spaniard; that 


was hurt, though ſive thouſand Peruvians were Killed 


4 


paniards joined the other party, endes: 


þ 


| 


which they reduced to ſubjection. 


menſe ſum for his liberty. 


me 


Flat Proper. %%). 2076 yes Jö 
The next province is Tuccuman,.. the. principal 


[ome el Which are St, Jago: and Coder. 


towns of it are: Purification, and La Capi. 
|  The,next province. is Parana, the principal towns 


any thing/to obſtru@ his deſigns, but had-ſorne. ſmart” 


rencounters. with the natives in the ſoutherly parts, 


{yr0 returned. to take, poſſeſhon. of his. apthority, at. 


; OSDONTBENET ATE 2001550} Ya 4-19, 44+ 
Various quarrels afterwards; took plate between the 
Spaniſh commanders, who were jealous of ach other; 
but as this will not be very entertaining to gur rea- 
ders, having given a full hiſtory. of the Spaniards poſ- 
ſeſſing themſelves of this wealthy county, we will 
conclude our aecount, by ſaying, that Almagro was. 
beheaded through the treachery. of Pizarro, and bis 
death was ſaon revenged, for ? ASE was aſſaſſinated 
at noon day, in his palace at Lima, in the ger 1541. 


they were all ſuppreſſed about the year 1564, and 
the Spaniards. have from that day to this remained, 
maſters of this count » 3 En; 

The Spaniſh province of Chili is about two thouſand. 
miles long, and fix hundred broad; it is uſually; 
thrown into two diviſions, viz. Chii Proper and 
Caits: The e ate St. Jago, Coqui - 
millo Imperial, Oſorbo, Caſtro, Guaſca, Anglo, 
Arauco, Mendoza, and St. John de Frontera 
| The people of Chili do not live in towns, but every 


7 
N 7 #4 
3 


* 


houſes are very flightly built with wood, and they can 
remove at pleaſure, which they frequently do for the 
convenience of paſture, and as the ſeaſon of the year 
tequires. They eſteem. it à fort. of impriſonment to 


plantations, or furniture: to ſtop, tha progreſs... , 
be Chilerians. are of à middle ſige, and ſtrong 
limbed; of a tawny complexion, and have long black 
fine teeth, and ate remarkably ative, 
general a dejected countenance. 


bt 


ape in, 


3 5 l Here en 
| Patagonia. is ſometimes deſcribed as 2; ptorines.of 
Chil it is divided into. two parts by the ſtreights ol 


| Maghellan, and is the moſt ſouthern proxincè of South 


; 


America. 7 % ᷑ HM ⁵ T 
It is a montainous eee cor 
vered with ſnow. ; great part of it is à deſert, and pror 
duces very few vegetables. E Lact alia In 

; There gte ng towns of any note, or any tematk⸗ 

Paragua, or La Plata, Which is dwiged Inte fix pro- 
vinces, a,, Pur Proper, whereot Buenos Ayres, 
is the principal town,;: there we dive chirclies in ir be. 
ſides che cathedral, and ſeveral convents And nun⸗ 


| eries, 20d ik hav caſtle regulily fortified ker ee 
ACN | 


fence. It has a great market, where all the merchan-. 
dize of Europe and America. is fold and exchanged, 


e well a8 a confiderable number of negroes... Santa 
Fe and Aſlum zen are like wife in province 7 Ls 


. 1 S 


e next province is Uragua, and the. 


” 22S * - 


of Which are Itopia, and St. Ignatio. - 
The next province is Guayra, and: 
Xavier. 


ae are Guayra, and St. 


= 


the princip 
- 2 8 23. * . 41 3 240 
The laſt Province is Patagua Proper; as we have 


1552, the people having abandoned the city, and car- 


ried off the greateſt part of their treaſure, but ſtill the 
| to be very much 

amazed at the quantity,” |» + ; 

. «(Pizarro 

from the equinoxtial, two hundred leagues to the 


ſouthward of it: and to Almagro was allotted Chili, 


which lies ta the ſouth of Peru; thither he marehed 


from Cuſco, at the head of ſive hundred Spaniards 


and fifteen hundred Indians. Almagro advanced as 
far as the province of Charcos, without meeting with 


in * 
4 F * 


oda 
4, 


got his grant confirmed of the country | 


vw — EIT 


no account. of: this province, it is probably a deſert 
The river of Plata riſes neat the town of Ta Plata, 
in Peru, and falls into the river Paragua. This river 


able productions in Patagonia; and therefore proceed to 


There were ſome more inſurrections after. this, but 


tribe extends itſelf on the hank of ſome river; their 


ſtay im one place, and therefore they, hade n gardens, 


| haix ; their features are tolerably good, 12 5 very 


obtained. its name, becauſe. it riſes near the town of 


La Plata, and. becauſe. the plate is ſometimes brought 
down this ſtream from Peru to Buenos Ayres, 
Amazonia is in general a flat country, abounding 
with rivers, woods, and lakes. The 1 are. 
generally fair, and the heavy rains. ſeldom fall ü three 
or four in the afternoon. . All the trees here ate ever-. 
greens, and they have. fruits, flowers, arid herbage, 


ns, Wh 


: . * 
. 3 F 


ſtature ; but as to the nation of, Amag! 
; | : . 
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? . <li << — 2 — 1 


all the year round. The natives are of the mn 
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wy 


0 fire among the-thickeſt;of them, and his horſe, to 


. menſe ſum for his liberty. 


1 RO eee + 


among them; and how impoſſible it was to eſcape the 


Spaniſh horſes, ta which animals their fears had ad- 


ded wings, that they concluded, if the Spaniards were 


man force to defend the country againſt them. 

_ Pizarro, receiving this agreeable intelligence, reſolv- 
ed to take advantage of their diſmay, and marched im- 
mediately to find out Atabilpa, while he remained un- 
det that deluſion i but he found it necoſſary to defer 
his march i till he had erected a: flight fortreſs on the 
fea coaſt (to which he gave the name of St. Michael), 
for receiving; the eruits he expected, and to ſerve 
him for a place of retreat, in caie of any unforeſeen 
aceldem * was the firſt e colony planted 
in: Peru, and here the firſt Chriſtian church was ere&- 
ed in 1531 We wiſh the eſtabliſhment did a little 
more credit to the Chriſtian name, and chat it had 
not. owed its riſe-to-ſuch baſe means. 

» Pizarro gave out. that he was come in the name of 
the great king of Spain, to relieve; the oppreſſed, and 
do juſtice to thoſe Who were injured: which he ſoon 
found had the defired effect, for the emperor Huaſcar 
having bern and impriſoned hy the baſtard 


Atabilphs: and all his friends and faithful ſubjects that 


adhered to him being cruelly. oppreſſed, | they immedi-: 
ately ſent an embaſſy; to Pizarro, to deſire that he 
would allt them in delivering their prince from his 
captivity, and reſtore him to the throne of his anceſ- 
tors ; to whem Pizarro returned a favourable anſwer. 
+ Atabilpa,: who vras ſcarce ſettled on his 

| ere that he ſhould be driven — 
the 


Its: 1 
voured by all poſſible means to gain the favour of Pi- 


Larro, ſending a meſſenger to excuſe the hoſtilities his 


forces had committed on his landing, and not only 
promiſed what ſatis faction he ſhould demand, but aſ- 
Jured him, that he was ready to obey; the commands 
one eat prince; from whem he came. 

2 agreeing to a conference with the Spaniards, 
in the fields of Cauamalca, Pizarro directed father 
Vincent, a Spaniſh friar, to inſiſt, that both the em- 
peror and his ſubjects ſhould immediately ptofeſs 
themſelves. Chriſtians; and while the ea 15 
deſiring the friar to inform him what he meant 2 7 8 
extraordi mond, Pizarro and his/Spayiards fell 
upon 1 __ made a ſignal for the; great guns 


attack and trample them under their feet, while Pi- 
_ zarro, at the head of his infantty, marched up to the 
golden chair, or throne, on which Atabilpa was carried; 
and made him L It is ſaid. that the 95 In- 
dians, when they ſaw what the Chriſtians chiefly aimed 
at; threw'the « av between the Spaniards 44 theiy 
ice, to prevent his being taken; but nat à man 
of them offered to liſt up a Weapon to defend himſelf, 


 theivemperoy having commanded the contraty, The 


le were therefore ſlaughtered like ſo many ſheep 
izarro, who made his way through them, pulled 
the emperor from his chair with his own hands, and 


took him priſoner, in which action he received a light] { 


wound: from one of his own ſoldiers, who ſtruck at 


Atabilpa, and Pizarro was the only. Spaniard; that 


was hurt, though ſive thouſand Peruvians were killed 


this day with their arms in their hands. They af- 


terwards murdered Atabilpa, thowgh he paid, an im- 
Pizarro arrived at Cuſco in the month of ORober, 


1852; the people having abandoned the city, and car- 
120 off ps part of their treaſure, but ſtill the 
Spaniards found fo much: left as to be very much | 


amazed at the quantity.” | 
.. Pizarro: got his grant ee of the country 
from the 
ſouthward of it: and to Almagro was allotted Chili, 
vrhich lies ti the ſouth of Peru; thither he marehed 
Fm uſco, at the bead of fire hundred Spaniards 
and fifteen hundred Indians. Almagro advanced as 
eee 6 e 


n 


* 


[ 


paniards joined the other party, - endeas. * 


equinoxtial, two hundred leagues to the 


death was ſaon revenged, for 


7 America. 


any thing to | ſigns, but had ſo N ſmart 


tencounters with - mY in the ſoutherly 5 enaaggl 


\which..they reduced to ſuhjection. After this! 
not gods, as they at firſt. conjectured. they were cer- . — 1 r 
 tainly devils, and that it was not poſſible for ay hu- | 


ou needy to take. poſſeſtion his. apthority dat 
6 9 r 
| Various quarrels afterwards. took place bendoen the. 
Spaniſh commanders, who were jealous of tach other; 
but as this will not be very entertaining to gur rea- 
ders, having given a full hiſtory of the 1 poſ . 
ſeſling themſelves of this wealthy count e will 
conclude our account;- by ſaying, that Alm ro was 
beheaded through the treachery of 1 and his 
f Babe, was aſſaſſinated 
at noon day, in his palace at Lima, in dhe year. 1847. 
There were: ſome more inſurrections after. this,\: but: 


| they were - all ſupprefſed about the year 1564, and 


the Spaniards. have from that day. to, this temained 
maſters of this country. „„ 2.x 


miles long, and fix hundred broad; it is uſually 


throw into two diviſions, viz. Chili Proper, and 


Cuito The principal towus ate, St. Jago, Coqui - 
mille Imperial, Glorde, Cairo, Gpaſca, Anglo, 
Arauco, Mendoza, and St. John de Fronteta- ST 
| The people of Chilido not live ip towns, but every 
tribe extends itſelf on the bank of ſome river; their. 


houſes ate very flightly built with wood, and "they can. 


| remove at pleaſure, which they frequently do for the 
| convenience of paſture, and as the;jcaſon of. the year 
| fequires, They eſteem. it à ſort of impriſonment to 


plantations, or furniture · to ſtop, their e „ 
The Chilerians ate of à muddle fige, and ſtrong 
[EGO 5 tawny — and have 82 black 
air ir featuxes are tolerably v 
fine teeth, and ate remarkably Har, but ha aw 1 
general a dejeRted countenance.” ..;. 
Patagonia is ſometimes deſcribed as. - ibs ince G 
Chili - it is Ar into two parts an 155 —— 5 of. 


rf 


It is a 8 country,. 
yered with now great part bs deſer 
| duces. very few vegetables. . 

There are no towns of any 1 or any. TROY 


| able productions in Patagonia, and therefore proceed to. 


aragua, or La Plata, which is Gieided inte fix pros 
vinses, Via. lata Proper, whereof Buenos Ay! 
is the principal town; there are five churches in it be⸗ 

ſides Lk cathegral, and ſeveral convents and nun: 
neries, and it has a caſtle. regularly fortified for its bs 
ence... It As A great market, where all the merchan-. 
dize.of Europe-and;. America is fold and exchanged, 
as well 24. conſiderable number | negregs. Santa 


[rows of which are St. Jags. .and Contora, , n 
"be, next province is Uragua, an nc 


towns of. it are Purification, and La. os be 


of. which are. Itopia, and St. Ignatio. 
he next province is Guayra, and ip 
towns are Guayra, and St. Xavier... |... 

The aſt province is Paragua Fee as we FOR 
no account of this province, it is probably deſert 
on the fide of Amazonia. 

| The river of Plata riſes near the town of Is Plata, 


in Peru, and falls into the river Paragua. This river 


La Plata, and becauſe the plate is ſometimes brought 
down this ſtream. from Peru to Buenos Ayres.” 
Amazonia is in, general a flat country, . e 
with rivers, woods, and lakes. The marnin 
generally fair, and the heavy rains ſeldom fall ti hits 
or four in the afternoon... All the trees here at er- 
greens, and they have kruits, flowers, a and 8 
all the year round. The natives are of the ordinary 
ſtature; but as to the Mipnne e date: 
were 
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The Spaniſh province of Chili is about two thouſand 


Hay-irrone place, and therefore they have: ng gardens, : 


By e | 
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| © next provi nee. is mala: " the. pri ncipal | 
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The next broyince is Parana, the es towns 6 


obtained its name, becauſe it Tiles near the town of 
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1 
were ſaid to . 


wers to be found, any * rr 


nihals, the firſt adventurers. mentioned. 
Brazil conſiſts of fifteen provinces, which are. Pa- 


ria, Marignan, Siara, Petagues, Rio Grande, 1 
rabee, Lamara, ernambuco,. Seregippi, Bahia, 
Ithads. Porte Seguro, Spirito Sancto, Rio Janeiro, 


St. Vincent, and Del Rey. The coaſt from north 
to ſouth is waſhed by the Atlantic Ocean, in which 


are ſeveral good harbours. 


Aconſiderable traffick is carried on by the Europeans 


with the Brazils, particularly in the province of Ba- 


hia ſeveral merchants reſide, as it is à place of great 
trade. They are chiefly. Portugueſe, and are ſaid to 
be very rich. 

We will ſay no more about the Brazils, 2s. they 
have been 


uently mentioned in the former part of 


our work. e will therefore finiſh our account of 
America, by giving a deſcription of the Spaniſh iſlands 
in that of the world. 


The iſland of Cuba is the largeſt Spaniſh iſland in 
the American ſeas; it is about eight hundred miles 
and two hundred broad. a is 3 by a 
chain of hills that run from eaſt to welt,. thro ugh the [| 
middle of i it, from whence deſcend ſome ſmall —. 
but there is hardly a navigable river in the iſland. St. 
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ne — if im nce to our dominions ; they [| riſhes, but there ute on!) four dens 'of 7 conſe- 
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almoſt or the exiſtence of our commerce, Re Miche 59s Nen 


and much more — 1 their flouriſhing condition; an 
ELIE, lands. muſt therefore be very e 


e in the Arterichn fea, betwee 
nd 79 deg. weſt longitude, and 17 and 18 deg. 
2 5 latitude. The form of it is nearly oval, being 
one hundred and forty miles long, and fixty broad. 
The blue. mountains -run the 'w ole length of the 
iſland from caſt to welt ; and though theſe hills are 
rocky, they, are nevertheleſs covered with very fine 
timber, On the ſouth nde of he ifland lie moſt of 
the plain and level grounds, which after the rainy ſea- 
 fogs are very green and pleaſant. © 
There are ſeveral rivers in this iſland, "We none of 
them are navigable ; and freſh water is very ſcarce at 
amaica, . They make Halt in ponds, into which the 
water runs. 
As this land is ſeveral” 


ſouth fide of the iſland is called the ea breeze. It 
comes about eight o clock in the morning, and in- 
creaſes till twelve in the day; it then decreaſes with' 
the ſun, and at four o'clock entirely ſublides. The 
land breeze begins about eight in the evening, blow- 


ing four leagues into the ſea, and continues till twelve 


at night; it then decreaſes. till four, and there is no 
more of it. 

Earthquakes are very common in Jamaica; the i in- 
habitants ex & one every year, and ſome of hem 
think they fo 791 low their great rains. Thunder is heard 
almoſt every day in the mountains. Li htning gene- 
rally precedes thunder, as Elſewhere. 
are never ſeen in this warm climate; but it ſometimes 
hails, and the drops are remarkably large. The dews 


* 


| 


degrees within t the Trop „ 
che trade-wind is "continually there; which on the 


roſt or ſhow | 


ol this iſland are very great, inſomuch that the water 


from the leaves of the trees as if it had rained; 
irs dews, are very ſerviceable to the vegetation of the 


Hand. * rains are more or leſs violent i in Uifferent 
places. 


—— 


. 


There are likewiſe ſeveral ſmaller. l 
The iſland 0 Cuba was firſt 


| go old duſt was 2 11 waſhed d owa, 
u 


long, and fixty broad, it conſi ks. of little fruit 
| hs bes T e 5 1 

45 on en he oak et Fw hc "ns 905 
| 5 the het the Sn 
1 agg fogr, ohne ind 89> GORE | 


and twenty-four bri a very little w 
| water in this Rand. i ars 


4 Þ R1 3 bs F W E S T ND 12 1 8 LA b "4 RY 
ort. and is ſtrongly fortified. The Havanna is is a Fas. 


eure and ſpacious harbour. but of difficult acceſs. 
00 and towns 
iſcovered by. Cor 


lumbus. 
[| Hiſpaniola is a large iſland, being fix hundred males. 
long, and two hundred broad ; it is at pre Nt — 


between the. Spaniards ald French, 
mountains run through, the 5 of 1 it, 10 


re is now exhauſted. e is 7 d. in tl 
ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the iſland, e 18 3 
rſt diſcoxered by Columbus in 120 55 


Porto Rico is about one hund 


twenty 
and vallies. 


Trinidad is about nin 


1 
and cor 


e f 


| Royal. 


A ea xv 6 „ 


43 2 * %. 


St. Jago de Ia Vega, or m Town: — 
tains yh 4 be — or Sh 
che iſland. The Governor reſides here, and here the 
courts of juſtice are held. This town is pleaſarit 
fituated in à fie plain on the rer Cobre, which 


en the iſland was in the 
e this town was "confiderably" er un — 
18 at reſent. i ety W175 En OT ; 
"Kingſton is; fituated'on/ the north actors this bay of 
Fort Royal, and is become à place of confequetice 
ſince the repeated misfortunes of the town 


It is now very 3 "Re agent Trac 1 
here carried on. een 
Port Paſſage obtained its name from 
greateft thoroughfare in the iſland.” The town i not 
very large, but chiefly conſiſts ol houſes of entertain- 


ment. 9 SCSI une 


— 


8 


palms, Weh 
trees, cotton, tobacco, indigo, falt, ginger; cod 
per, guaiacum, china root, ſarſapatiſla, Caſſia 
tamarinds, venellas, gums and roots, &. 

Te trade of Jamaica is ſo well known to heh 
2 91 this country, _ we ured" not particularly d de 
cribe it. 


4 


freſh beef is ready to corrupt in four or five hours after 
it is killed. The butchers kill their meat juſt before 
day- break, and by fix o'clock'in the morning the mar- 
ket for freſh meat is all over. The inhabitants ſub- 
fiſt in a great meaſure upon turtle, and drink a great 
deal of adeira wine; dhe en 'ufual liquor is 
punch. 

Jamakea * a royal gorerument. The goyernor 120 


B t ene 


0 5 " 4 . . #4 os 6. 3 2 292 | 


and is "the eapitet"of | 


—.— A 2 the ſea, that forms the Harbour of ePore 


Port 
being om 


Port Royal was deſtro ed by an earthquake'in 1 . 
It was "Rewards epa, 1 e by . ob 
1702, and again deſtroyed by: an inundation of the 
feain 722 | 
The" iſland of Jamaica Yroduces ſugar-canes, cb· 


coa- nuts, oranges, lemons, citrons, 


On the plains there are a great plenty of cattle, but ' 


— . —— Rr. 
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NATIVES of the CARIBEE ISLANDS 
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. G M i, HEITTHSA 90171 1 
Ae nv 8 T nga: bno ee x a oct. os Mi as | |: | 
g padre bt. Tren wit t 1 N . * ie een eee | 1 
adds Audit 8 R 1 Mi; H W E 8 1 * 1 * D IA IS. L AN E 3 Jet ad 1169 | : Fo | 
cee bee BY the King, and e repreſent | circular, "and iti bent fxty file Fl teurere Mm 
taties are Choſen by the freemen; theſe aſſemblies || St! John's aud Falmouth are the principal ns. _— 


make Jaws, but they muſt receive their confirmation 8 lies on the north welt part of the Hand; and 
„„ Fame e s bay on the fouth fide of the en 
They raiſe a conſiderable quantity of fügar on ts : 
| Hand of Antigua, but freſh water is very fearce, Which, — - 
| together with the unhealthineſs of the cliniare, renders | > of 
| the fituation_not very deſireable; they have no water 
| here but what they fave in ciſterns and reſeryoirs in tie 


Imirals Pen and Venables made a deſcent on Jamaica, 
and reduced th ! 


£31 e n 1 . . + x OOTY . 
Next to that of Jamaica, Barbadoes is the moſt time of the ratus, or what they bring from the other a 
| iſlands. © Antigua is ſaid to contain about ten thouſand 


white inhabitants; and about thirty thou fand negrocs. 
; The Engliſh governor of the Cat̃ibbee iſlands uſually” 
| refides here. It is well known that tlie original natives 7 


ntry is in general, plain and 


 leyel, there. are very. few hills, ar of theſe Caribbee iſlands ate canibals/” and at their 
725 n Wis 400 The ave made plantations ||greateſt entertainment is feaſting upon — 48 
Ss aber he Fd was fift planted ;- they have L See an annexed plate upon this ſubject. F 77 
a few ſtreams,” but ng tixer in dus and, but theirſ} The white inhabitants of Antigua have till very 
D Tho hi inbabirean of Antges kan ey 
ei water $ Very g - "There is no fecure harbour] lately, been in great danger of a general maſſacre by 
in head; the be is,” that of Bridge Town, but their negrocs; an alarming plot of is nature being 
l will 'hot tech the "ſhipping from Hurricanes, I happi! y diſcovered before it was put into execution 
which” encrally*happen” the latter end of the fummer, |}: * Phe ifland ok Tobago is ſſtuated in 61 deg: welt 
bt nor 4 öften here as in the Caribbee iſfands. longitude, and Yr deg. 15 min. north latitüde It 
Ihe weather is in general ſerene and fine; when] is one of the Cäribber iflands, in the American Veean 
the ſun is vertical, their rains happen. The produce ſituated twenty miles north-eaſt öf the Mand of Pi | 
and manufaQtures of Barbadoes are principally rum, [| nity, and one hundred and twenty ſouth of the iſland _ . Sy 
cotton, ſugar, indigo, ginger, and pimento. Their|| of Barbadoes; it is fifty-two- miles long, and twelve arg 
fruits are oranges, citrons, limes, omegranates, || broad. * It was formerly planted hy the Engliſh, Who ; | 
uavas, pine apples, platitains, ccd nuts, Indian were driven from it by the Caribber Indians on the . # 
hgs, melons, prickle pears, and other garden ſtuff. II neighbouring continent. It was ſeized · by the French ; 1 
James, earl of Carliſle, had a grant made to him of | ſore time ſince, but it was at length ceded to Eng- 1 
this * Þ the firſt year of the reign = King . the peace of 1763. e N | 
Charles'F; Heyetal gentlemen purch 7. * tations of The inhabitants of Barbadoes frequently, vifit this * 
him, 44 pl Pons raiſe _— on . iſlatid for wood, Which it produces in 233 8 14 
that attempt did not ſucceed ; they then tried cotton Tobago is a deſireable and fruitful iſland, and capa- 1 
and indigo, which brought them a conſiderable profit. | ble af producing a good deal of ſugar, and every thing | + 
In che year 1647. colonel Modiford, colonel Drax,1| elſe that the beitof the Carribbeeiflands produce. 1 
and colonel Walrond, with ſeveral of the cavaliers,|| St. Chriſtopher's and St. Kitts is fituated weft | = 
finding they could not live under Oliver Cromwell, [| longitude 64. 10, north latitude 17, 30, and twenty Mi 
whole uſurped authority was become very burdenſome{] leagues weſt of Antigua; It is one bf the Caribbee | 
to all ranks of people; and particularly to thoſe who] iſlands, to which the celebrated Chriſtopher Columbus w 
Wh to the unfortunate monarch, whom Crom- gave Bis Chriſtian name. It Jig about twenty a 
well cauſed to be beheaded... Theſe gentlemen pru- Jong, and ſeven broad, and has 4 high mountain in 
dently tranſported themſelves to Barbadoes, and plant-}} the middle of it, from -whence ſome rivulets run 
ed a great deal of fugat. Colonel Drax ſoon railed]] down. - There are ſome hot ſprings in this iſland. 
an eſtate of about eight thouſand per annum by his St. Chriſtopher's is faid to contain about fix thouſand 
gar works; and having amaſſed thus roſpeptable-Jpr: White inhabitants, and eighteen thouſand negroes. 
tune, married the carl of Carliſle s daughter, who was]] St. Chriſtopher's chiefly produces: ſugar, cotton, 
then proprietor of this Hand. iI ginger, and ge withathe-tropical fruits. * 
The Hand of Barbadoes was at that time divided Theiſland of Nevis is fitusted welt longitude 62. 5, - 
into four circuits and eleven pariſhes, each pariſh being] north ſatitude 17. 32. It is ne of the Caribbee Made ED * 
authorized to ſend two members to the houſe of repre-] in the American ocean, and ig Givi a theft” \ 4Y 
entatives. TT © ©. ©» [endof St Chriſtopher's by a-nartow-hannel: Tt is i: 2 
The horſes and other cattle uſed on this iſland, are} about fix le gues in eirchmference, and produces a | = 
: imported from the northern colonies ; but there ate good deal of ſugar in 3 ortion” to its dimenfions, „ 
which are very ſmall. Nevis is aid to contain about | 


not many employed on the iſland, as there is but little} } which are ve u e 
fodder for tile. JI chres thouſand White 1nhabnants,” and nine thouſand 
| It has been formerly calculated that the number of 2 e S ied beotnpptr on, Ee 
: White people on this rand amounted to forty thou-||+ The ifland pf Montſerrat is fituated weſt longitude 
 - >. - fand, but at preſent we believe that not above half 62. 10, latitude 15, 65. It is one of the ſmalleſt Ca- 
that number are refident here; notwithſtanding this, || ribbee iſlands in the Atlantic ocean. It contains | J 
heir begro flaves amount to upwards of one hundred | about four thouſand white inhabitants, and about | = 
uſand men, women, and children I ſtwelee thouſand negroes.” EP nn | 
Th. | Montſerrat-was ſo named by the Spaniards, from a 


». £35 7 
wo 
6. n 
— —— - 
— - 1. HY 
. 


— * 


Their military force, which is compoſed of militia, | | 
conſiſts of two thouſand five hundred horſe, and three mountain in it, which reſembles that of Montſerrat in | | 
7 thoufand foot; thoſe are officered by people of the firft|] Catalonia. Pee ä fl 

confequence'in the iſland. | 8 5 The iſland. of St. Lucia is alſo one of the Caribbee 11 

" Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, is a royal govern-{| iflands: - It is about twenty-two miles long and eleven = 


broad; ſome part of it is hilly, but in general the ſbil 


8 


ment; the king of Great Britain appoints the governor 


d council, and the aſſembly of eſtates are eſected by is rich, well watered with-rivulets, and furniſhed with | 'W 
the. freemen, Which is not unlike a Britiſh houſe of}! ww nh It has ſeveral good bays and commodious = fl 
mn f œ V.. LON LO ang 7b . 

Many Iriſh. families are refident on this iſland, as] This iſland bas lately been taken from the French, 


9 


vell as on that of Jamaica. The people here are all by the gallant conduct of Admiral Barrington. 
10 bject to contagious diſtempets, not unlike the plague, [| St. Vincent is one of the Caribbee iſlands, ſituated 

* have been likewiſe very much oppreſſed by ſome[{ in the Atlantic,” or American ocean, fſeventy-five' 

of their governors, which is a political diſorder, almoſt] | miles weſt of Barbadoes. This iſland was ceded to 9 5 
W gri | | the Engliſh by the French in 1963; but fince the 

{| commencement of the preſent war, it has again fallen 
into their hands, as well as Granada, Dominica, &c. 
13-1 | nt 


* 


N as 7 as the other. 


5 he iſland of Antigua is ſituated in 61 deg. weſt 
longitude, and 17 deg. north latitude; its form is 
"I For. II. No. 99. e 1 


4 + 


1170 


We will cloſe this deſcri ou with lieutenant- gene- 
ral Matthews's. account of the Caribbee iſlands, who 
was lately A toys ma of — 


4 * 


| bye 


at pod peace 
made at (oor in 1 Erin 13, the whole iſland was yielded 
to the Enghſh. It is about twenty-two miles long, 


and its greateſt hreadth-is-notabove ſeven miles.” The 
middle part is ſo full of hills, that there are but twenty - 
our thouſand acres of land fit for ſugar. The) make, 
one year with: another, ten thouſand s of ſu- 
Zar. Nevis 5 is about twenty · four miles in circumſe- 
»xence;: Montſerrat about eighteen, and Antigua about 
fort wy — Ig, They-compute at Antigua ſeventy thou- 
ee and they make, one year with 
another; - Guteen- thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, ſix 


thouſand at Nevis, and ren 0h five hundred at 
Warme „ 
% The militia 18/1 n in theſe iſlands a 


| ent a ſoot containing about ſeven or eight hun- 
dred men 4 troop- of horſe, of two hundred and 
tyenty men, and aiother of about one hundted and 
;awenty droagoons- There are ſeveral forts, but that 
called. Sarphties: on Brimſtone Hill; at St. Chrifto- 
er's, it nom finiſhed, and ſaid to be impregnable. 
2 well provided with ciſtern water, and has a large 


. nies at Antigua, two at St. 
Chriſtopher's, tuo at Nevis, and one at Montſerrat. 


now finiſhed, and the governor- 
bers refides in this iſland, beca 
rt cche ſtrongeſt of all the-ilands, 


e it is by nature and 
though it is not 
Mater, but what they ſaved during the rains. But I 
Eo eral parts-ptthe iſland. 
Grent diſputes have h: d between the Britiſh 
lake iſlande and the northern colonies; which were 
brought before the partiament of England. 
Tue lugar colonies complained, that the northern co- 
ies fupplicd the French, Dutch, and other foreign 
iſlands with cattle, timber; and proviſions of all kinds, 
without which thoſe iſlands _ — . 
pr they tou fi rum, and other 
—— 3 —— in ro Yao whereof 
— Engliſh iſlands ioſt their trade, and could not diſ- 
| al their ſugar and rum, the northern colonies 
ing ſupplied by the French, & c. with theſe arti- 
cles. To this the northern colonies anſwered, that 
the Britiſh ſugar colonies could not take off half their 
oduce, and it would be hard to reſtrain them from 
ling their produce 20 Vvrhen the 
iſlands could not take off their 8 ; but at length 
the ſugar iſlands obtained an act of parliament, re- 
quiring that all foreign ſugars and rum, carried from 
any foreign plantation to the northern colonies, mould 
be charged with an e Coby duty. But this does 
riot do the Britiſh ſugar iſlands much ſervice ; the 


ern colonies having ſuch an extenſive coaſt, that | 


It is impoſſible to gu imogglers running the goods) 
of foreigners in upon the 
Another diſpute happened in parliament, concern 
ing the ſtate of the fort 
tions; but when: it was E that a committee 
Jhould be ap inted to take the ſecurity of the plan- 
_rafions, into their conſideration, it paſſed in the nega- 
to which * os. wal SE, - 1 the) 
on ae; E 


i * Becauſe we. hens that 83 power propoſed 
ven to the committee, was not only expedient 
Fur ab abſolutely neceſſary, fince by the account given by 


everal lords To attended the committee (and contra 


| 55 by none) it appeared to the houſe, that from 
information of merchants of undoubted credit, 
Barbadoes,. and the Leeward iſlands, were 


Jamaica, , 


fo defenceleſs and ns a one ON that they | 


in it: There is à regiment of foot on thoſe | 


ons in the Britiſh planta- 


BRITISH: WEST. INDIA 


"The fortifications: of Monk's Hill, at Antigua, are 
eneral of the Carib- | 
can never be too attentive” to t 
very healthful, and they had lately ſcarce oy freſh || 


aſſurod they have now diſcovered freſh water in 


2 


3 Re Fg 


| | tion. 


ISLANDS. 


might be taken in twenty-four hours; and we com- 
ceive, that ſuch imminent danger of theſe valuable 
ſſeſfions required an immediate examination, in 


order to 8 the reer laber ale yu 


ger, and to apply 

«© Becauſe we conceive grit the chief rea 
in the debate — rg this Faquiry, 5 0 055 phe E 
gument iniaginable for it, viz. at it mig] chit ee 


the weakneſs of thoſe iſlands,” in the Rating Eripic 
junQure of affairs, and invite our enemies 10 ins 
them: whereas we per pon 755 15 25 | 
upon us to put our pollefſions' in 

ſecurity at all events; and ſince we” 'Sat not ſupy 
that their preſent defericeleſs' condition i: is 'unknpy 
thoſe powers who are moſt likely'to, take 

of it; we apprehehid it to be Boat d 

|| fary; that thoſe powers ſhould at the ſaine time Fn 
that the care and attention of AK 25 Was 15 ' js £ 
for providing for their ſecurity e 84 
wiſe, that ſuch an 


© 4 


6 


week, treacherous; or ob Gr de e 
rectors will never fail to lay hold of 25 argumer 


ſtop any parliamentary enquiry ; and the er! 0 x 


{| onal weakneſs may be u Bed, only to prevent 1 25 
on of 3 miniſterial n. fin.” 55 bk 184 m— 
e Becauſe We bier found'b 14 eticnice,” thy at We 


| 1 
e of 
2 


120 1 — 
19 51 
Britiſh Fabse witl We 0 «the vg Ic AA | 
effeual, than tlie occational expedietits of 10 uatary 
and variable negotiations, Which in Tories. ti 
have often been more adapted tö the ig 18 ne 
of the miniſter,” ee a ine 


we of then: 1's : KP Ir *1l3 nee My 


from any en 0 op nn 1 oh 


the time —5 or ed Wk ee in matters lb 
great conceru to the public, for the time to c 5 
tends to — come, 


the very being of *this houle, 
| conſequence whole frame of our conſtitution. 


| And how melancholy a view muſt it be to all his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, to ſee the private property of ſo many 
Englifytfparticulars; and ſo advaritageous a trade to the whole, 


refuſed to be brought under the inſpection of this 
houſe; and yet (as far as it appears to us) totally neg- 
lefted b by the ee e A we are the more 
ſurpriſed to find this py ik with regard to the 
intereſt of our colonies, fince we are perſuaded mu 
the balance of trade is at preſent Lan parts in 
parts of the world, and only compenſated in for 
Ke by what we gain by our Weſt-lndia t 

either can we allow, that they ought to be left. to 
look after themſelves, fince they have a right to claim 


even more than the protection of their mother coun- 


try, by the great woalth they annually tranſmit to 
and the great duties they pay to the increaſe of this | 
public funds and the civil liſt, And we are fully con. 
vinced, that if this beneficial trade ſhould ' once be 
| | loſt, it will be irrecoverably loſt, to the infinite dam 
of this kingdom; far though the iſlands ſhould 
reſtored to us afterwards, the utenſils and ſtock of 
negroes being carried away, it would take up a lo 

tract of time, and would be x very great expence to 

the public to xe · inſtate them in their preſent condi- 
We rather think it impracticable to reſtore 
them: though we can by no means ſuppoſe it difficult, 


by timely . to prevent their deſtruction: 
LUCAYO'sS, 
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naments were thin gold plates made in the ſorm of 4 

creſcent,” Which hung over the upper lip; and their 

arms were ſpeats pointed with the of fiſhes. 
Columbus found them very inoffenſiue and hoſpi- 


table; they brought the Spaniards: ſuch provifions'as 
OK mw 1 but chen they «|| ai; thy 2 —— parrots wo the only 


all 8 5 25 1 5 but 4 dall appearance || articles they-had-to exchange for the Fee: ; 


bove the water eſe and ſmall cur dogs were the only. foureſocted; animals 
"The. and of. Iroidence is fituated in 78 deg. welt || they found on theſe Aland bag | 
e 0 25 dep. north latitude; it is about he Spaniards gained intelligence, tha: they: had 


ty ve m1 n nd ine miles broad. In the || their gold from the ſouth, they therefore for the 

ney 50 ties, n 2 ſent left theſe iſlands, and fatted for Cuba and 

paniola; but afterwards diſcovering that there were 
Pearl fiſheries in theſe: ſeas; and perceiving? that the 
inhabitants of the Bahama iſlands were en gerding go 
divers, they employed them in diving for pc,⁵ opf- 
ters, and they very cruelly obliged them to continge 
under water till their ſtrength was quite exhauſted; 


Dourh roy! nce there are ſeveral more 
if 9 Bahama. illands Planted | y the Engliſh,” but | 
they are not capable of  maki; 0s defence when an 
x approach them; on this, account, the Eng- 
pcs Janters tiny to. "Providence with. their effects, 


3 Wie a 1 5 4 5 ſpread, On 269M | 
five thei! 5 48 ; 17 5 1 0 wiles long.and, weine they added to this unnatural: cruelty ſeveral 

ah | ons, inſomuch, that in a very few years they deſtroyed 
2 PRs Hargeſt and Woll ne rtherly ot of the Ilan. is. all the Indians in . at ſengih thete 
Lucayo, which lies to the 155 of hama P roper, is | was not a man left upon them, and for man ars 
about CGE Be miles in length, and twenty in hreadth, || they temained deſtitute of inhabitants, only they were 
x 5 ROE e inhabitagts. ypon this iſland I ſometimes viſited by the Spaniards fram Cuba und 
a Hiſpaniola, in order to collect loch fruim and eu- 

ere Gabe firſt diſcovere | theſe. . ons as this iſland produced. Vi 
of . 1492. The firſt iſland ] The iſland. of Providenoa,: = the neighbowigg 
=o 57 | or Cat. © Hong, to. Dern Sf ones, ſoon afterwards became the refuge of Bucan- 
> neers and privateers, till they were captured by the 
11 Engliſh, under captain William Style, in the year 


n 


— 


n "Demis 28 loſt in 21667, who was driven in here by ſtteſs of weather;-ir 
UE 17 to throw | was afterwards:taken from us by the French and Spa- 
ſuch, an en- niards; but as they ſoon quitted tha iſland, the Eng- 

10 15 us, they were Ach who eſcaped returned, and being reinforced 1 


by his diſeovering light and, Providence became a royal government. | 
= "Row gh very 8 deſigned to attack {| Turk's iſland is g very ſmall one, So lies in 70 
him. 24 44 05 hepa 1] dep, weſt Jongitude, - and 21 deg, north latitude. 
When th they landed © a this il and Ser and] it well 1 Oor ſhips, in their return from Jamaica, 
Planted, 57 in 2 [flat and low; ; the natives were 


8 


2 mid e ſtatur, and of an olive. lexion. ; their] windward paſſage; and, as there e 
od Fi 7 | - ſhelves a 1s ak her dangerous | _ 
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25 Mus iſland; js Gtuated between 55 bend | e it 19215 is bene hundred 9 9 5 
J. of weſt longitude, and between 47 and 52 deg, || and'twenty-five broad; as long as th e fu ontinues 
north latitude. It is upward of three hundred and [| in the northern ſigns, the fiſhing ſeaſon laſts 
V miles i in length, and two hundred i in breadth. EPR French had once ſome ſettlements here, but 
the winter ſeaſon this country is very cold, as hn wy ys of the iſland was yielded to to the Engliſh 
It 1 is generally covered with ſnow-to à great depth one e treaty of Utrecht, only the French are allowed 
Half of the W and in the ſummer ſeaſon it is ex- 5 liberty of curing their fiſ on the northern coaſt of 
tremely hot. FL the iſland; but it is ſo cold and uncomfortable a 
The country is mountainous, and the hills are e very count that there are not above four or five hundred 
well cloathed with pts ine and fir trees, but very little || Engli families who remain here all the year, except 
corn or graſs. grows here. The principal productions in the fortifications; but in the fiſhing ſeaſon there 
of this country are, the cod-fiſh, which are taken in || are upwards of ten thouſand people reſident there. 
great numbers on the ſand-banks near the coaſt; ſe- There are but few native Indians on tlie iſland ; but 
veral hundred ſhips are annually laden therewith, and || in the winter, the Indians of 'New Britain pals 0 
* ae ſeveral: 49k commodious harbours to cure | ſtraits of Bellifle, arid come over to hunt op 
de 91 The Engliſh had no e 1 775 
very lately; but now, the Society for the 155 


of the Goſpel 1 a "bop mitder, Who 


a 


* * principal fand bank, here they take the fiſh, 


has about nne; n * 
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through theſe iſlands, which form what is called tlie 
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25 at Bonaviſta, buß is a kind of itinerant] | invaded ; inſtances of French perfidy we ſee daily; 

| acher, viſiting Trinity Harbour, Placentia, a1 nothing but the cannon's Mouth can make them ar tf 

| r ſettlements, as he like. rtunity. _ > faithful to any moral og pqlitical obligation; yer | 
There is plenty of veniſon, fiſh, aud fowl in this || truſt, we ſhall yet live to ſee the pride and haughtinefs 

iſland, but very little fruit, corn, or cattle ; the inha- | | of thoſe inſidious people ſufficiently humbled, and 

bitants receive moſt of their proviſions, as well as || Great Britain be once more triumphant over all he 

cloathing and furniture, annually from England, on || foes, and be the glory of the whole cartn. 


- the return of che fiſhing fips. 7 35 Þ*»þ e Hog ae" 2 
The town $5 fortifications of St. John's, is fitu- || Foo 3 BAL i N 1277 


-ated in 65 deg. welt longitude, and 47 deg. north Ta-[| THE CON 
4 titude ; this town was taken from the French by te © . 
4 Engliſh, in the year 1758, who have {till the poſſeſ- Thus have we traced the'vari6us climes, and follow- 
—_ ion of it, and have botli peopled and fortified it. ed the voyagers and travellers through all the habitable 
The port town of Placentia is ſituated in 52 deg. || parts of the known world; the angient gs,wellay the 
- weſt longitude, and 41 deg. north latitude; it ſtands || modern diſcoveries, àre here amply ahd fully re- 
on a bay on the ſouth-eaſt part of this iſland, forty || marked upon, the difficulties they have undergone, 
miles weſt of St. Johns. 29% | | 
The garriſons of St. John's and Placentia, is ſome- ; ſurmounted, as well as the various 
times greater than at other times, as the exigency of | | pires and ſtates which have been occaſion 
affairs requires, or as ſoldiers can be ſpared from the [| We truſt that our numerous readers will b. 
other parts of Ameries. oo iI tisſied with the pains we have taken to enterta; 
| Newfoundland was firſt n the Engliſh I pleaſe eee 
8 in the reign of Henry VII. and ſeveral voyages were || anſwered, as no work of this kind is ſo well calcutated 
made thither in the preceding reigns, by many ad- 
venturers, and ſome were ſent by the authority of the 
different monarchs. The Portugueſe and the French | 
traded thither for — and fiſhed — — > =; but 
[ were expelled from thence by the Engliſh ; but king | 
| | Chark# II. ho in all his — was too Ae | 
| "IJ | plaiſant to the French, and too negligent of the: in- be entertained w 
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toreſts of his ſubjects, abandoning himſelf to luxury; adventures, without r e to the ſmialleſt de- 


eaſe, and effeminacy, ſuffered the French to ſettle in gree of that hazard and di 
Placentia. Several feneounters between the Engliſh 
and French took place during the reign of William III. 


culty which the navigators 
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who reſtored the dignity and importance of the Britith |. | 
empire to its former ſplendor and magnificence. {| manners of the Var 


n Queen Ann's teign, the French took the town | | ſum of the whole is in 

of 3 the capital of Newfoundland, but were all that narrative can 1 

not able to conquer the fort. At the peace of Utrecht 6 | 4 
whole ifland of Newfoundland to the ſubje&ion of | [and entertaining production, worthy t tronage 

the Britiſh crown But, like all other treaties where | | public have already given it, and layi bg claims i the 
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New Books lately Printed for and Sold by ALEXANDER HOGG, Ne. 16, Pater-nofter Row, London. 
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The NEW COMPLETE - > , 


DICTIONARY of ARTS and SCIENCES; 
Or, An UniversAL SysTEM of | Uszrut KNOWI EDP RH 
Containing a full Explanation of every Art and Science, whether Liberal or Mechanical, in which the Difficulties at- 
tending a thorough Knowledge of them are clearly „ out, and ſuch Directions given as cannot fail of making their 
Acquitition eaſy and familiar to we] nr The Whole upon an improved Plan. J 000 
By the Re. E RAS MUS MIDDLE TON, and OruE RAS. ES 
„To prevent any other Publication being offered by miſtake, the Public are deſired to order MipplETox's Naw | 
/ lee 
| is ? s Sciences is in univerſal Eftimation, and the el t -Plat ntirely New, 
executed by the moſt capital Artiſts. Upan the whole, this Work h prontencnd, by the b beſt Weener 1 "1 the moſt coltplere Pl ; 
lication extant z and although the Expence is ſo exceedingly moderate, . it comprehends the Subſtance of, and is much more 
erable, in many Reſpects, to ſimilar Works of ten or twelve Guineas Price. In 2 Volumes, neatly bound in Caif and Lettered, 
ice only al. 108. or bound in one Volume, 21. 6s. Es . a e 
1523 To acchmmodate ſuch as are not inclined to purchaſe the above Work complete at once, Perſons may take it in by one or two Numbers at a 


Time, including all the elegant Copper-plates, the Whole being publiſhed in only B80 Numbers, at 6d each. 
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or, he Neu Newgate and Tyburn Calendar. 
.Containing the authentic Lives, Trials, Accounts of Executions, and Dying Speeches, of the moſt. natorious Viola- 
tors of the Lays of their Country; who have ſuffered Death and other exemplary Puniſhments, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, from the Year 1700 to the preſent Time. „„ a FAT. 
This Work comptehends all the moſt material Paſſages in the S,/jons-paper for a long Series of Years, and comple 
Arr. 
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Narratives of all the capital Trials for Bigamy, Burglary, Felony, Forgery, Highway-Robbery, High Trea/on, Murder, 
Treaſon, Piracy, Rapes, Riots, Street-Robbery, Cana At ans 1 50 ether — To which will be added, 
a correct Liſt of all the capital Cbnvictions, at the Old Bailey, &c. ſince the Commencement of the preſent Cefitory. 

*,* That the Public may not have any old Publications offered inſtead of this NEW and COMPLEAT -WORK, 
they are N requeſted to order the MALEFACTOR's REGISTER; Or, NEW NEWGATE and TYBURN 
CALENDAR, Dedicated t Sir FOHN FIELDING, and printed for ALEXANDER HOGG. - 97 2 

* In 5 large Volumes, in Octavo, Price neatly bound ard lettered, only 11, 4004 77 9 

„% This New Work being divided into 5o Numbers, thoſe who wiſh to take it in Weekly or Monthly, may be ſupplied with one 

or two Numbers at a Time, price only 6d each, containing all the beautiful Copper-plates, one at leaſt in each Number. 
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Art of Breeding and Managing Song Birds: Lileewiſe a Variety of other Particuiars, well worthy-the Attention of. 28 of all bo has v4 refiding 8 
in the Country. Embeli ch he IR adapted to the y nies hs . of this uſeful Family Bots Þ Prics = + i. 6 | | _ IN 
: 8 - . — 71 thi _ £1597 529 > 3 1334 63 - : . E. - 5 
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The Eomptete ENGLI 3H PHYSICEAN; or, an Upniverlad Liar. F amilyihlekrinene 84 | 


Containing a new and lection of ellicacious Preferiptione-aneBeinedKd, Taade-wfe-of-by-the--Faeulty, for the Cure - * Diforders to 
Body 3s Fable: 


© which the Human with'plain and eaſy Directions for the Uſe; and: Application of; thoſe, Remeqirs, with ſaſet e wy * 12 392 3M 8 
milies. The whole calculated to adminiſter the moſt valuable Atliftance ig the — = and Cure of e and M N 15 wk. to boch = Pim WE” | 
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Including i important Obſerxatiuns, from moſt eminent Aythorities an proper * and Si 5 9 
the Attention of Mankind i n ; tending to teſtote Health and prev tl ne T2 © tape ifs 2 Keen 3 ; | 3 : 
uſed by the 1 for the hr ee þ 6f Perfors/apparently Drowhed b- and an effeRtuak Curt for the{$curvy,,th which DARE, _ . 5 
3 yIubjeety> 1 d ROE. Ss is DER. CO RDON, Me Prun 12 Mc e eee ee HIPS 2 
; *O To Aang Inapyion, the Public ha debe e ; 2 6 alk fof Dr: *Eonvoni's . chene, woah does 5 75 of Ny 
: 9 e than books of fix times. the Price. Ino 9K 
— — HE; — = 
A New 3 biogas by every you ee e the! Kingdbtny: Khoi tb 5 Spam SAP Hes, | | 
En df 60K e NEM. 0 Ib Ez or, A Complete 1Link any: of Loy. f 
ee W ig e 3 g d d Ho N whereby every Part of thoſe laydable, and really i important Concet᷑ns is rendered per- 3 5 A 
eaty toiall Capnetciens! Bt eis A 4}, FB . . 
l This New Little. Book, which i is ee T to Bo ALES 1 E 48 2251 ns ee eel Volz on . Non rope ot nr ever bee, kk : [2 
will be found of the utmoſt Service, in removing thoſe diſagreeable embarraſimepts 195 * under in ine R 1 20 mbit ö 
Embelliſhed with a beautiful Frontiſpiece, elegantly e ngræved· Prier oy Yarn j———k 'äĩ— 5 89 -Þ | 
2 1 22 — eee, 2. 15 Ai voi Hep 64 agony Vet | ; 
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. - PRICE's N BOOK. of COOKERY, the compete an A RR a yes « TRE Kind, N co „Wie to OW EMP BE 


Variety than of much latger Price, (Adorned "with 2 uſeful 285 ts, Alplaylng ſundry oder Bil s of Tae, 6 - 
and the Order in eh e Diſſies mould be aced'on che Lid 546! Ts S&H | 155 t a . 0 „% % ln 0.9 


5 A NEW BO OK: Uf COOEERT or, Every: WMA PIA EACH CO e gs 


— Re md RR of By i l Roceipts in all the Branches of Cookery and Confectionary, via. m—_— iRoaftings Broiling fas} 2x 


Fring outs, Madel Bibes, Soups): $avces;-Ghows Hénlge nl Hod ee Ha = 
Lecce Creams, = rant Jellis, Pi wr, Preſerving, Candying, Pottigg, C Ea English Wine; e 7 is be s LY = Ir 
tions for Marketing, and ſund or. rchin d the. 57 is t 5 m- 3 
proving 1 . a ſmall Se of e er N 12 5 bit cb ; 1 i: 5 5 ek T+} 
the cheapeſt and ages, = ſet of e in the bop eps eee in 5 e 1 25 —_ : 
OY By bre. E I l 3 ABL B K 1 5 N Ada 
ws ./ of, Ber ua : | 725 
"E304 _ . B. . "Be careful te atk for Þ Welt des 48 Cookery, een 9 f F 
: XX. HE N er 150 4 20 1 22 {3 33; 50 3219 4 7 22 5 71 | 0 
* Calculated G for the Uſe of Rigcpn | Pigeon n-Ketpers,” and no on he krep- or- detigtrts im Pigeons "I be without the fol- ö 35 2 
5 i ne d 4. | Book/ if they ſhowy the thy N LEN 17 2033 | 
Tube COMPLUEPFE-PIGEON-BANCLER-;-0r;2A on! dete Pigeons. ..-.; 


Containtiig the moſt valuable Information canterhing the Nature, ge ee e ate eir (end MAD iretions t £ Building / 3 
pye=Cote, 72745. q9, ecpant 0 thoſe. Pigeons 3 
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np ep er N 158 
The bee 5 moſt extenſively Uſeful Book on the Subje k "ever r offered fa the. Public: 1 2 4 e 44. 
„ The UNIVERSAL RE CK O 80 ER; or, N 3. ISFALLIBLE Gods. Nin 
e New and Complete Tables, moſt carefully nts Wee one. Point of View e or Amount of any Quantity of GSO 4 
in Trade or Merghandiſe, from one Farthing to Twenty Sh dg 1 ard Pound, Ounce, N Ell, Kc. but alfo by the long and mort Hun- 
dred, half Hundred, &c- The Whole ſo calculated to affiſt in Buying and Selig an Kinds of Comtatatifes; both Wholeſfale/and Retail, as to be > »  - - 
the greateſt Uſe even to thoſe who are acquainted with Figures; by faving confiderable Time ; the various Tables being ſo accurately executed, that they. 
- may with the utmoſt Safety be relied on: And to thoſe who are entirely ee wiſts 09-9 Axithmeticy ſuch: plain and.cafy Directions ate. laid down, as 


| Pigeon-Houſes, or Dove-Cotes ; neceſſary Inſtructzoss For tgeking 
2 which are moſt pr van? FEY and an Abſtract of the Laws ang 8s Phe to igeons; t beta. 8 N of preve s Pigeon Nate theif 2 . 
Among the other. Species deſcribed in this little Work are the following, viz. 85 Eagles Her enk if Dr how 6s; Gepe Fantails, Tumblers, Fa 
Runts, e 4 80 Capuchins, Nuns, Turners, Barbs; Mithornt iy, - Webs oe Dry pi £30610. 1253 bus Ry 2217 . 99 08 48: 2 | 
| By „„ Oe of the County of Bucks, ; 
1 Sons Kat 8 870 e 0's i nin * JJC orfnghoccgl 1785 #5 LE os Fx lb 6 
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6annot fail of making this uſeful Bock familiar tp every Capacity; whereby e exact Amount of any. Number of Hundreds, Pounds, 
unces,..Ells, Yards, c. whatever may be the Price. To Lich are ade Tabs i for caſing bþ Wages, by the Py, cek, Moni „ and Year; 
And a valuable Catalogue of Weights, Meaſures, c. &c. ** 216. ons 5 nnn 21:59 #1 
l By JOHN BET TES W OR TH, Maſter of the Maritime School, Che!ſea,. and 4 of ee Epitomized, &c. . 4 
8 FEW 3 * en 95150 1 2 FS JA. * d ä DEI ey Dane * . 22 kde I A ne 83 W. Vece * A . —. 85 Wav 


NAI. 
Now ad Coat TABLES ff TNT ERES TL | 
Calculated on rig 115 and i in the moſt exact Manner, from i I. to:ioook; for one Day to 100 Days, and for ::: 


to 12 Mopths, at 2, 27, 42, and 5 per Cent. Including Rules aud Directions for caſtiag- up Intereſt at any _ | ; 
Rate, by the ſame Tables. 1 only Book of the Kind which comprehends the Intereſt at one View, of 1 to 201. 
in a regular and accurate e Containing alſo another valuable Improvement; viz. Intereſt at 2, per Cent. 2 Teber 8 


with Tables - Brokerage, and for valuing Annuities, 
y JOHN BETTESWORTH, Accomptant, Author of the Univerſal Reckoner; & c. 5 | 
Price bound in Lear, only (it being the cheapeſt book of the kind). | ww nes — Woo 01" 6 
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EXKINO'. FRAUDS £4. ONDON + detefcd, | a. Entire he 35355 
In which all the new. invented Frauds, Artifiees, Cheats, ee &c. at this Time 9 7 12 * are mo 1 

in ſuch a Manger, that ev i and' unwary Render will be ſafficient — 0 orgey againſt hold defi Miſcrean © EE 
continually under different Characters infeſt the Metro lis. Embelti with a curious WAS 45. und a Variety e 

| ether New Copper- plates, elegantly engraved, ou eh: _—_ which alone is. above twice the Price” of the- N and , 4 

tainiag more in Quantity than any other Book of th OP 

The FRAUDS of LONDON detected; wrong aye Warning-Piece ag inſt thoſe Iniquitous Praftices,. 5 1 W 

Eos Containing a juſt, true, and accurate Account bf the many atrocious Artifices, Tricks, Seductions, Impoſitions and Dee 

| 4 -ceptions, which are daily committed in and about London, in order to deceive che innocent nowary "Countryman, and unn 

Fo pening 6 tranget, Hy Bawds, Bullies, Duffers, Fortune-Tellers, Gamblers, Hangers-on, Houlebrenkers, ilts, L ae 5 

8 idnappers, Cottery Office- 0 Mock Auctioneers, Money-Droppers, Pimps, Pretended rocurers, 105 wy 

| » Sharpers, Swindlers, Stree obbers, Way-Layers, Wa Hunters, Whores, c. Se. 12 >" 

3 : — Reflections, whereby the e. Rogues and Cheats are fully expoſed to ant View. e Oe, . 


ee _— in Town and Country, calculated e 10 . Gen 


1 4 „ Ne HA RD K IN Eſq; th 35 
„ To' Pleaſe to order Kin 6 aud de red that all ilar Pablcations 5 
1 14 „ wad gem. 5 be. unleſs 1 ee. Rien. King, Arzx. Ho . a 
W. Ta a 3 „ p74 — „ 1 0 
. BEES . SH Wi —— 2 pal bs — 4 12 bo 4 uns 
| Thx and Lawrour MATRIMO N . , 9 
Whereit hat 3 F. of their Royal ighneſſes the Duke and Dutcheſs e 5 9755 evinced; 2 4 
. and clearly demonſtrated. With a'few — Nox Notes fu N | yen * Pac 9290 
Ia large Ode Price only 1 „„ 4 
The Scheme of CHRISTIAN a "PHIL SOPHICAL NECESSICY. Af n her POR ne Rel 
Or, PREDES TINATION Rationally Maintained. | 2 . 7735 Þ 


| — With 2 Diſſertation concerning the Senſible ualities of Matter; and the Doctrine of Col bn in Fueter. . 
5 nebst TOPLADY, ee e 
In oa. v, ood 1 in Boards, Price fl 3 FFF * * 
— — a 5 XXVI. —— II RES HUE — a o TY 3 475 


7 e, by the Sane AUTHOR, - 
MOD Le Pry ICAL: MODERATION Recommended: | . 
5 11 2 746 T-SER MON-; delivered at St. Mildred's, ee Eber S r gs 6 
__. ARITHMETIC: and” MEASUREMENT; improved by Examples and Plain Demonſtrations. | 
3 1 22 Artiſts, bat more eſpecially thaſe who are e iy capri in Building, Gardening, Surveying Land, c. To which, :- 
3 * oooh an Inſtrument, . Rule, for taking any given Diſtance within a'Quarter of a Mile. 
_— — ee ee DAVIDSON, Archinn® und ee, 1 
Fr — OP bags |=. n „ A. 4 e e 44 
| i [5 15 58 . 3 — XXVIIT.- —— 4 Ppt A | £7 bai 
WW. A CO LECTION' out of the BOOK of PSALMS. 1 aa ft, . 
XR | 1 Suited ts every Sunday in the Tear. To which is refixed an Eſſay on Malady. | VVV ns Er” offy 
w— „y the Rev. WIL LIAM RO . 1 Vĩ*n 
__: 1 Price in blue Covers. 18. 6d. ebene > had 391-14 PLL 115 LIT AMA . neD ©, 01's 
=_ Neatly Bound in Red, — wit «Coil Frome and a Variety $63 jondble ee fr thy ts 
1 '- ſent Year; (to ved Annnally) e r 2 4 
=_— . The BRITISH: LADIES COMPLETE YCKET MEMORANDUM ] BOOK. 5 hn 
_ - The Repuration ofthis Ladies Pocket Book is ſo firmly Eſtabliſhed, that every Thing ſaid in its Favour muſt appear . | 
_ 2 The Proprietor, however, . intreats the Public to obſerve,” That all Publications offered under the. Title Of --- 
* 4 ö s dear the er e the krinter weed! * 5 1 
= Hogs. Price only =» — t ee ee: 1-24. 8 Hive r 
= 5 335 ? — XI — 1 
8 530 | Neitly bound in Red . with a Flap and Pockets, 2 and to ito, ba e Annually 
nnn Perc Jouknau for Town and CounTxzx ; or the Genileman's Memorandum Wal” . 
* 5 | Price neatly* boun | x = he I” j. X52 
1 „ The eſtahlihed Wee 2e of chis Tocher hock, and/its , il bor $oc en of Years, render every. Ha- 12 Er 
| 4 * 85 comium on its ſaperivr U dect, entirely ungeceſlary... oi 1 # _ 11 7 e . 7 og "1 Th 
1 lee in a Pocket Took And cerretted ap © Ths pre | VTV 
WW l 81 E R COURT CALEN DAR or, mA 8 Chronology. ; 
FE "Comnigng all the Important Matter of the Court and City C . n Wet) Lid noe ven in an 512 5 6 7 
1 N. B. The ſeveral Lifts are here better ranged and diſpoſed, than they have hitherto been in any Pu ication of the Kind, _ 
| | = and the whole Work is contrived as not: to exceed the Bu Land Serge Almanack, and yet no e e | 
bat ſuch as are not worth Notice. 1 
Ws Wy . A Rao e e wa rent garter prics is. 6d. ot 0 ; 
's _- 15 1 £ 2 . boun : _ ke | 2 del „ 1 
| Rs 5: wry Any at ad Mean. e the Crd of Me: ö 2 . r 
5 | - The REVELATION of St, J on by 1 " nec 5 5 e 
1 ot compiled from other Authors, but an Original,” written by .J O A 5 
= "hi In one large Vol e Nee price in boards 4. 1 eee I * 3 . 
4 | ; we CTCL A TIAL ek alles LS 44S a PILLS I; S 3 33% 4] SH br 2.23 
__ "The NONCONFORMIS T's NI MEMORIAL af h 
11 Being an A GF/ths Miniſters, She were ejefted or ſilenced after the Retcration;: particularly by eee 511 
_ == _ which took'place on Bartholomex-day, Auguſt 2 21662, Containing à conciſe 'Viewof their Lives and Characters, their 4) 
128 Principles, Sufferings and Printed Marky, voy: ied; cads of 5 great Number of: thak D eee e elle Gels 
4 | Now abridged and correted, 4 Ny Wn Di: wh many other Particulars, and new A ecdotes, 
_ = perfixed, _— Al: nate tho ks, 
1 27 which is n In containing a brief Hiſto e Times in which t the Groun 
bl e lee bean 3 forat do our Church and Rel ligior in throwing out A ou gran I Number of 
F ; e worthy, learned, pious and orthodox” N 1 72 4 —_ " 4% 655 117 5 75 E 
Ec: In two large Volumes, price in boards '145. oh hr ee eee * A N 901 Ss: 
1 3 N. B. Thea Work being divided in 27 weekly Numbers, any Perſon 1557 begin and bave one or more Numbers at a Time, 8 
= e <li the Whole is comp ted. e eee ane ie . 
5  Tnſcribed to the Right nag Sir John Durbin, 1 75 Mayor-of ie City of Brill. TN Ira 
/ ESSAYS By « C ERGY TM Me 
li 1 | | Neavy printed | in 2 price, = 8 een e e 
- 12 7 3 Kt: 2 3 ; 4 9 048 Vor 
13 { e the ele, Broke is mode to hgh wh el thaw again. WERE, 


ww 47 ALEXANDER HOGG kewl ſells. ere Common aa "of. all Sizes, 
=  Scyoor Books, &c. &c. Wholeſale and Retail. Books Boughr, or 9 8 


I the 1 Modes of B indi 0 7 * 
8. . 7 
. Alſo Boo: Bound, in various i "8s a a this. Wwe Texas, e e 
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A GENERAL CATALOGUE of vb N EW BOOKS, TI and fold * 0 
ALEXANDER HOGG, at Ne 16, Pater- Neſter Row, London; which may alſo be nen 5 
other Bookſellers, Stationers, or Mens Carvin, in \ Great-Britain,. and Jrelond. > 
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ARTS and SCIENCES. "An Fri New Was, : Ot. 

Formi ee Library of Human Learnin and comprized in oal 80 Numbers, making two el „ WP kt - 

in * adorned with an emblemacical Frontiſpiece, deſigned by Dodd, 26s, engraved by Walker ; ad gue an bes 2 

riety of curious New Copper-Plates, by eminent Engravers and Degen, e en of Nas Fun MOR nr « .# 

n. neceſſary to illuſtrate the Arts and Sciences. ed... 2 
by The. N EW COMPLETE. 2 ae 

DICTIONARY. of ART SN and SCIENCES; 


Or, An Univexsat SysTem. of Uszrvi, Knowtepot. © 17 
codes a full Explanation of every Art and Science, whether liberal or Mechanical, in which the Difſcoliies attend- 5 
a thorough Knowledge of them are clear] 8 out, and ſuch Directions given as cannot fail of making their Acqui=, _ 3 
ro bn eaſy and familiar to every Capacity. The whole upon an improved Plan, the Eſſence of every other DiQionary and ' _ 77 
Work o the Kind being preſerved, and their Superfluities and Obſcurities entirely omitted. Particular Attention has been 4 
iven to every thing valuable in CHamnERs, the Exexeroroik, printed at Paris, and other Publications of later Date 55 | | 
£ that the. Authors have availed themſelves of every Particular 1 of Notice, and which * ſerve PROT Tr wy iotri- - 125 of I] 


cate Pos... 
The Theo 77 55 2215 Critical as Poetical Branches | 
- By the Rex. ERASMUS DDLETON, LeQurer of St. Bennet, Pfote herb re; A 
115 Medicinal r and Anatomical, i £5 
| - By WILLIAM e M. D. bf er e e 3 
| 1 ' The Gardenin and Botanical, 2 5 175 "vil =} wy he 1 * 1 1 
* The Mathematical, c : n A 
By JOHN DAVISON: Author of I Complete 2 > age. And Gan {44 11 F — ll 
ON * To 1 755 any other Publication being offered by miſtake: the 2 are defired to order *  MrppLeFon's! Now. Lap | ; 
1170 e 0 8 1 and Sciences.” | $99 h FN: ge hap | : 
s Di&#ionary 0 s cienes is held in univer mation, and the ele zopper-Pia N .. 
joe THe Dr Upon the Whole, this Work is pronounced, : Copper Plas 2 9 Gf 4775 | 
complete Publication extant; and although the Expence is ſo exceedingly Moderate, yet-it eee the * 808. 2s 26374 
ſtance of, and is much more preferable, in many reſpe to fimilar Works of Ten or Twelve Guineas Price. The above: ** 484 
Work in 2 Volumes, neatly Found in Calf and Lettered, 'price on e 108. or bound in one Volume, he” 7 . 0 9 
+$+ To fngeg ſuch as are not inclined to Purchaſe the e Work complete at once, Perſons may tale it in by © 5 [li 7 _ 
one or two. e at a e inn eie all the Nana r the whole being pobliſhed in 1 90 Numb: loner = 
| 1 ö Wa * 3 
| "WORK ENTIRELY. NEW, E465 8 4 
Forming the mol valuable! Cane of Voyracts and Tx AVS Is ever offered to the Fublic, ry to 5 he © ebe! e a 15 2 
elegant Set of Copper-Plates, Maps, Charts, Plans, &c. by Grignion, Walker, Collyer, Taylor, Goldar, Conder, and other hats +1 3 
_ © capital, Artiſts, confiſting of upwards of One Hundred in the Whole. Theſe Engravings are executed from the Deſigns af, 4:8 
Samuel Wale; Eſa; Mr. Dodd, ce. No. I. (Price only Six-pence,' to be compltted Week! 
[Embelliſhed i Houg. a beautiful Emblewaric Frontiſpiece, defigned by Dodd, and'engraved' by Pollard: Alſo tits Whole 556 by 
Map of tbe, World, the beſt ever drawn, in which the New Diſcoveries are inſerted, by Conder. RI. 


A NEW and COMPLETE i 1:9 i ata 
COLLECTION os: VOYAGES: AND TRAVELS... 


Containing all the remarkable v and Travels undertaken, from che earlieſt Period to the preſent Time; and f 
including not .only the Voyages and Travels of the Natives of th ſe Kingdoms, but alſo thoſe of France, Ruſſia, Spain, Por- 0 1 55 
| —— 6G s ltaly, Turkey, — Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, Prufſia; c. & . With an Account of the Riſe and 2 

Progreſs of AVIGAT I0N on WOE the various Nations-of the Earth, and: of che Diſcoveries.of the Port eſe, Engliſh, Dated; i: 5} - 
and Frenth; in Africa ladies; and of thoſe of Celumbut for the 12 of the W# Fr ring and the great 
Continent of eee Wi th elations of  Magbellan, Drate, Cavendifh,: Anſem, Dampier, and all the Circumnavigators. 

Including alſo the remarkable Voy 4% and Diſcoveries undertaken by Order of his preſent Majeſty George HI. in the Sub- 

Seas, by ſe great and experien Navigators, Byron, Waris, CAA razr, Cook, Furntaux, ParkinSON, „ 
FoxsTER, &c. &c. With an accurate Deſeription of New Holland, Zealand, 0-Tahritee, Tama, the Society, Triendy, . 
| Other newly - diſeovered Iſles, and their Inhabitants. 8 
8 the Voyages of Mr. De Bougainville to the Sourba Seas, dy Order: of the Sab Ting: * Alſo, an Account of he i 
Voyage undertaken by * Right Honourable Lord Mulgrave, for the Diſcovery of = Paſſage towards the North Pole. And. 

a ſaccin& Narrative of the 45 ges and Travels under taken for Diſcoveries in the 4 Herdiſphere by Order of her 

Moſt Serene 72 — ent Empreſs of. Raſſta; and a particular Deſcription, of the New Archipelago, diſcoveredin te Fey 


Proſecution of — in the moſt accurate Manner, every Place worthy of Notice in Euxerz, Aska, Arnica 58 _ 
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and AMERICA : And comprizing a full Diſplay of the Situation, Climate, Soil, Produce, Laws, Reli Egon Manners and . a 
Cuſtoms of the various Countries of the Univerſe, The whole exhibiting a View "of the preſent State of all Nate giving php 
a (8, Idea of the Government, Worſhi EA and Commercial Intereſts of all.the bee of the known World. 
By J OHN HAMILTON: MO Author of the Practical Navigator, &. The Seaman's Sat He bl „ LE 
Daily A ſiſtant. And Maſter. of the Academy at Brentford... l C759 


- Aſbted by ſeveral Gentlemen, who have made the' Subjects of Voyages and Travels their particular . 
%% That ky, Perſon may form a true Ju gment of the elegant Exdcotion of this Work, the dp for the fitſt Number 255 L | 

will be returned, if not approved; and the Publiſher will Aer to every Purchaſer a Nore of ttt en aging for the ' © L ET a 
AT he as of the Whole in One Hundred N umbers, (in a leſs compaſs than which a complete Work of is Kd cannot D OE; 
mprized) or to.deliyer the Overplus Gratis. e 5" on. 
1 4 N ubliſher requeſts the Public to compare the Copper - Plates and Execution of this Work, with thoſe of any | 2 
_ fimilar, Publications, and to give Merit the Preference. ; POPE ee ; 
_ The Price of che Who e, which will form the Be, 74 Modern argh eee and Myff Conpl e Hin cru, 5 5 

will be, in to Volume, bound in Calf ant Lees, 243 2 5 Sa n e r 


A F AMI I. N IB L E, The Cheapeſt ever offered to the ran PE 8 

(Enbellite with A Gs and a Set of moſt beautiful Copper- plates) making One large Volume in Rae E 

The 5B 1 8 H O Ps BIB L E. e 

en the Sacred Text of the Old and New Teſtaments, explained and illuſtrated with Notes theological, hiſtorical, METS 

critical and practical; being the joint Labours of Theodore Bexa, Jobs Knox, and others of our zealous Reformers, Biſhops, S . 
1 The Notes, are very ſhort, practical and interalting's . diſtivguithed for that grand Charaderiſtic wh truth FE 

Simpliciys and happily free W eee to any 4 S or Sy Public © fy be hs 
6 o prevent any wrong Wo 9 iſtake, the ablic are. neſted to partcalas e ELD 
25 - p1SHOPS' BIBLE, panned For — in N | Dm * 
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